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lessness  comes  on,  which  is  vcl  y  terrible 
to  bear.  When  this  is  the  state  of  the 
patient,  no  time  is  to  be  lost ;  a  very  little 
delay  is  now  of  the  utmost  consequence ; 
and  if  the  one  single  remedy  wiiich  tiie  dis- 
ease is  now  capable  of,  be  not  administered 
immediately,  it  will  generally  baffle  every 
other  attempt.  This  remedy  is  the  operation 
whereby  the  parts  engagecl  in  the  stricture 
may  be  set  free.  If  thi«  be  not  now  per- 
formed, the  vomiting  is  soon  exchanged  for 
a  convulsive  hiccup,  and  a  frequent  gulp- 
ing up  of  bilious  matter  :  the  tension  of  the 
belly,  the  restlessness  and  fever,  having  been 
considerably  increased  for  a  fe^v  hours,  the 
patient  suddenly  becomes  perfectly  easy, 
the  belly  subsides,  the  pulse,  from  having 
been  hard,  full  and  frequent,  becomes  low, 
languid,  and  generally  interrupted ;  and  the 
skin,  esppcially  that  of  the  limbs,  cold  and 
moist ;  the  eyes,  iiai  c  now  a  langour  and> 
glassiness,  a  lack  lustre  not  easy  to  be  de- 
scribed :  the  tumour  of  the  part  disappears, 
and  the  skin  covering  it  sometimes  changes 
its  natural  colour  for  a  livid  hue;  but 
whether  it  keeps  or  loses  its  colour,  it  has 
an  emphysematous  feel,  a  crepitus  to  the 
touch,  which  will  easily  be  conceived  by  all 
who  have  attended  to  it,  but  is  not  easy 
to  convey  an  idea  of  by  words.  This 
crepitus  is  the  too  sure  indicator  of  gangre- 
nous mischief  within.  In  this  state,  the  gut 
either  goes  up  spontaneously,  or  is  returned 
with  the  smallest  degree  of  pressure  ;  a  dis- 
charge is  made  by  stool,  and  the  patient  is 
generally  much  pleased  at  the  ease  he  finds  ; 
but  this  pleasure  is  of  short  duration,  for  the 
hiccup  and  the  cold  sweats,  continuing 
and  increasing,  with  the  addition  of  spasmo- 
dic rigours  and  subtultus  tendinum,  the  tra- 
gedy soon  finishes. 

Hernia  inguinalis.  Bubonocele.  In- 
guinal hernia.  The  hernia  inguinalis  is  so 
called  because  it  appears  in  both  sexes  at  the 
groin.  It  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  her- 
nia, and  includes  all  those  hernire  in 
which  the  parts  displaced  pass  out  of 
the  abdomen  through  the  ring,  that  is,  the 
arch  formed  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  mus- 
culus  obliquus  externus  in  tiie  groin,  for 
the  passage  of  the  spermatic  vessels  in  men, 
and  the  round  ligament  in  women.  The 
parts  displaced  tliat  form  the  hernia,  the 
part  into  which  they  fall,  the  manner  of  the 
hernia  being  produced,  and  tlie  time  it  has 
continued,  occasion  great  differences  in  this 
disorder.  There  are  three  different  parts 
that  may  produce  a  hernia  in  the  groin,  viz. 
one  or  more  of  the  intestines,  the  epiploon, 
and  the  Ijladder.  That  which  is  formed  by 
one  or  more  of  the  intestines,  was  called,  by 
the  ancients,  enterocele.  The  intestine  whicli 
rnost  frequently  produces  the  hernia,  is  the 
ilium:  because,  being  placed  in  the  iliac 
region,  it  is  nearer  the  groin  tiian  the  rest : 
but  notwithstanding  the  situation  of  the 
other  intestines,  which  seems  not  to  allow  of 


their  coming  near  the  groin,  vrc  often  find 
the  jejunum,  and  frequently  also  a  portion 
of  the  colon  and  ca;cum,  included  in  the 
he  rnia.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
mesentery  and  mesocolon  are  membranous 
substances,  capable  of  extension,  which,  by 
little  and  little,  are  sometimes  so  far  stretched 
by  the  weiglit  of  the  intestines,  as  to  escape 
with  the  ilium,  in  tliis  species  of  hernia. 
Tlie  hernia  made  by  the  epiploon,  is  called 
epiplocele ;  as  that  caused  by  the  epiploon 
and  any  of  the  intestines  together,  is  called 
entero  epiplocele.  The  hernia  of  the  bladder 
is  called  cri/locelc.  Hernia  of  the  bladder  is 
uncommon,  and  has  seldom  been  known 
to  happen  but  in  conjunction  with  some  of 
the  other  viscera.  When  the  parts,  having 
passed  through  the  abdominal  rings,  descend 
no  lower  than  the  groin,  it  is  called  an 
incomplete  hernia ;  when  they  fall  into  the 
scrotum  in  men,  or  into  the  labia  pudendi  in 
women,  it  is  tlien  termed  complete. 

The  marks  of  discrimination  between 
some  other  diseases  and  inguinal  hernia 
are  these :  — 

The  disorders  in  wliich  a  mistake  may 
possibly  be  made,  are  the  circocele,  bubo,  hy- 
drocele, and  hernia  humoralis,  or  inflamed 
testicle. 

For  an  account  of  the  manner  of  distin- 
guishing circocele  from  a  bubonocele,  see 
Circocele. 

The  circumscribed  incompressible  hard- 
ness, the  situation  of  the  tumour,  and  its 
being  free  from  all  connection  with  the 
spermatic  process,  will  sufficiently  point  out 
its  being  a  bubo,  at  least  while  it  is  in  a 
recent  state  ;  and  when  it  is  in  any  degree 
suppurated,  he  must  have  a  very  small  share 
of  the  taclus  erudilus  who  cannot  feel  the 
difference  between  matter,  and  either  a  piece 
of  intestine  or  omentum. 

The  perfect  equality  of  the  whole  tumour, 
tlie  freedom  and  smallness  of  the  spermatic 
pi-ocess  above  it,  the  power  of  feeling  the 
spennatie  vessels,  and  the  vas  deferens  in  that 
process ;  its  being  void  of  pain  upon  being 
handled,  the  fluctuation  of  the  water,  the' 
gradual  formation  of  the  swelling,  its  having 
begun  below  and  proceeded  upwards,  its  not 
being  affected  by  any  posture  or  action  of 
the  patient,  nor  increased  by  his  coughing  or 
sneezing,  together  with  tlie  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  feeling  the  testicle  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scrotum,  will  always,  to  an  intelligent 
person,  prove  the  disease  to  be  hydrocele. 

Pott,  liowever,  allows  tliat  there  are 
some  exceptions  in  which  the  testicle  cannot 
be  felt  at  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  in  cases 
of  hernia.  In  recent  bubonoceles,  while 
the  hernial  sac  is  thin,  has  not  been  long, 
or  very  much  distended,  and  tlie  scrotum 
still  preserves  a  regularity  of  figure,  the  tes- 
ticle may  almost  always  be  easily  felt  at  the 
inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the  tumour. 
Hut  in  old  ruptures,  which  have  been  long 
dow  n,  in  which  the  quantity  of  contents  is 
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large,  tlie  sac  considerably  tliickenetl,  and 
the  scrotum  of  an  irregular  figure,  the  tes- 
ticle frequently  cannot  be  felt ;  neither  is  it 
in  general  easily  felt  in  the  congenilal  hernia, 
for  obvious  reasons. 

In  the  hernia  humnralis,  the  pain  in  the 
testicle,  its  enlargement,  the  hardened  state 
of  the  epididymis,  and  the  exemption  of  the 
spermatic  cord  from  all  unnatural  fulness, 
are  such  marks  as  cannot  easily  be  mistaken ; 
not  to  mention  the  generally  preceding 
gonorrhoea.  But  if  any  doubt  still  remains 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  the  progress 
of  it  from  a))ove  downwards,  its  different 
state  and  size  in  different  postures,  parti- 
cularly lying  and  standing,  together  with  its 
descent  and  ascent,  will,  if  duly  attended  to, 
put  it  out  of  all  doubt  that  the  tumour  is 
a  true  hernia. 

When  an  inguinal  hernia  does  not  descend 
through  the  abdominal  ring,  but  only  into 
the  canal  for  the  spermatic  cord,  it  is  covered 
by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle,  and  the  swelling  is  small  and  un- 
defined. 

Now  and  then,  the  testicle  does  not  de- 
scend into  the  scrotum  till  a  late  period. 
The  first  appearance  of  this  body  at  the 
ring,  in  order  to  get  into  its  natural  situ- 
ation, might  be  mistaken  for  that  of  a  hernia, 
were  the  surgeon  not  to  pay  attention  to  the 
absence  of  the  testicle  from  the  scrotum,  and 
the  peculiar  sensation  occasioned  by  pressing 
the  swelling. 

Hernia  intestinalis.  A  rupture  caused 
by  the  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  intes- 
tine.    See  Hernia  ingioinaUs. 

Hernia  ischiatica.  A  rupture  at  the 
schiatic  notch.  This  is  very  rare.  A  case, 
however,  which  was  strangulated,  and  undis- 
covered till  after  death,  is  related  in  Sir  A. 
Cooper's  second  part  of  his  work  on  hernia. 
The  disease  happened  in  a  young  man 
aged  27.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  the 
ilium  was  found  to  have  descended  on  the 
rigiit  side  of  the  rectum  into  the  pelvis  ;  and 
a  fold  of  it  was  protruded  into  a  small  sac, 
which  passed  out  of  the  pelvis  at  the  ischiatic 
notch.  The  intestine  was  adherent  to  the 
sac  at  two  points :  the  strangulated  part, 
and  about  three  inches  on  each  side  were  very 
black.  The  intestines  towards  the  stomach, 
were  very  much  distended  with  air,  and  here 
and  there  had  a  livid  spot  on  them.  A 
dark  spot  was  even  found  on  the  stomach 
itself,  just  above  the  pylorus.  The  colon 
was  exceedingly  contracted,  as  far  as  its 
sigmoid  flexture.  A  small  orifice  was  found 
in  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  in  front  of,  but  a 
little  above  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  pyriformis  muscle.  Tlie  sac  lay 
under  the  glutSRus  maximus  muscle,  and  its 
orifice  was  before  the  internal  iliac  artery, 
below  the  obturator  artery,  but  above  the  vein. 

Hernia  lachrymalik.  When  the  tears 
pass  through  the  puncta  laclirymjilia,'  but 
stagnate  in  the  sacculus  lachrymalis,  the 


tumour  is  styled  hernui  lachrymtiUs  with  little 
propi  iety  or  precision.  It  is  with  equal  im-. 
propriety  called,  by  Anel,  a  dropsy  of  the 
lachrymal  sac.  If  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye  is  pressed,  and  an  aqueous  fiumour 
flows  out,  the  disease  is  the  fistula  lachrymalis. 

Hernia  mesenterica.  Mesenteric  her- 
nia. If  one  of  the  layers  of  the  mesentery 
be  torn  by  a  blow,  while  the  other  remain's 
in  its  natural  state,  the  intestines  may  insi- 
nuate themselves  into  the  aperture  and  form 
a  kind  of  hernia.  The  same  consequences 
may  result  from  a  natural  deficiency  in  one 
of  these  layers.  Sir  A.  Cooper  relates  a 
case,  in  which  all  the  small  intestines,  ex- 
cept the  duodenum,  were  thus  circumstanced. 
The  symptoms  during  life  were  unknovm. 

Hernia  mesocolica.  Mesocolic  hernia. 
So  named  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  when  the  bow- 
els glide  between  the  layers  of  the  mesocolon. 
Every  surgeon  should  be-  ^ware  that  the  in- 
testines may  be  strangulated  from  the  fol- 
lowing causes:  I.  Apertures  in  the  omen- 
turn,  mesentery,  or  mesocolon,  through 
which  the  intestine  protrudes.  2.  Adhe- 
sions, leaving  an  aperture,  in  which  a  piece 
of  intestine  becomes  confined.  3.  Membra- 
nous bands  at  the  mouths  of  hernial  sacs, 
which  becoming  elongated  by  the  frequent 
protrusion  and  return  of  the  viscera,  sur- 
round the  intestine,  so  as  to  strangulate 
them  within  the  abdomen  when  returned 
from  the  sac. 

Hernia  omentalis.  Epiplocele.  A 
rupture  of  the  omentum  ;  or  a  protrusion 
of  the  omentum  through  apertures  in  the  in- 
teguments of  the  belly.  Sometimes,  ac- 
cording to  Sharpe,  so  large  a  quantity  of 
the  omentum  hath  fallen  into  the  scrotum, 
that  its  weight,  drawing  the  stomach  and 
bowels  downwards,  hath  excited  vomiting, 
inflammation,  and  symptoms  similar  to  those 
of  the  incarcerated  hernia. 

Hernia  perinealis.  Perineal  hernia. 
In  men,  the  parts  protrude  between  the 
bladder  and  rectum  ;  in  women,  bet^veen  the 
rectum  and  vagina.  The  hernia  does  not 
project  so  as  to  form  an  external  tumour ; 
and,  in  men,  its  existence  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguished by  examining  in  the  rectum.  lu 
women,  it  may  bo  detected  both  from  this 
part  and  the  vagina. 

PIernia  PHRENicA.  Phreuic  hernia.  The 
abdominal  viscera  are  occasionally  pro- 
truded through  tlie  diaphragm,  either  through 
some  of  the  natural  apertures  in  this  muscle, 
or  deficiencies,  or  wounds  and  lacerations  in 
it.  The  second  kind  of  case  is  the  most 
frequent.  Morgagni  furnishes  an  instance 
of  the  first.  Two  cases  related  by  Dr.  Ma- 
cauley,  and  two  others  published  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  are  instances  of  tiie  second  sort. 
And  another  case  lias  been  lately  recorded 
by  the  latter  gentleman,  affording  an  ex- 
ample of  the  tliird  kind.  Hildanus,  Pare, 
Petit,  Schenck,  &c.  also  mention  cases  of 
phrenic  hernia. 
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Hernia  podendalis.  Pudendal  hernia. 
This  is  the  name  assigned  by  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
to  that  which  descends  between  the  vagina 
and  ramus  iscliii,  and  forms  an  oblong 
tumour  in  the  labium,  traceable  within  the 
pelvis,  as  far  as  tiie  os  uteri.  Sir  A.  C.  thinks 
this  case  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  a 
hernia  of  the  foramen  ovale. 

Hernia  scrota  lis.  Hernia  Oschealis. 
Oscheocele.  Paracelsus  calls  it  Crepatura. 
When  the  omentum,  the  intestine,  or  both, 
descend  into  the  scrotum,  it  has  these  appel- 
iations ;  when  the  omentum  only,  it  is 
called  epiploscheocde.  It  is  styled  a  perfect 
rupture  in  contradistinction  to  a  bubonocele, 
which  is  the  same  disorder ;  but  the  descent 
is  not  so  great.  The  hernia  scrotalis  is  dis- 
tinguished into  the  true  and  i'alse  ;  in  the 
former,  the  omentum  or  intestine,  or  both, 
fall  into  the  scrotum ;  in  the  latter,  air 
inflammation,  or  a  fluid,  causes  a  tumour  in 
this  part,  as  in  hernia  humoralis,  or  liydro- 
cele.  Sometimes  cebaceous  matter  is  col- 
lected in  the  scrotum ;  and  this  hernia  is 
called  stealocele. 

Hernia  thfroidealis.  Hernia  forami- 
nis  ovalis.  Tliyroideal  hernia.  In  the  an- 
terior and  upper  part  of  the  obturator  liga- 
ment there  is  an  opening,  through  which  the 
obturator  artery,  vein,  and  nerve  proceed, 
and  through  which  occasionally  a  piece  of 
omentum  or  intestine  is  protruded,  covered 
with  a  part  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  consti- 
tutes the  hernial  sac. 

Hernia  umbilicalis.  Ejnploomplialion ; 
Omphalocele ;  Exnmphalos ;  Omphalos;  and, 
when  owing  to  flatulency,  Fneuviatomphalos. 
The  exomphalos,  or  umbilical  rupture,  is  so 
called  from  its  situation,  and  has,  like  other 
herniae,  for  its  general  contents,  a  portion  of 
intestine,  or  omentum,  or  both.  In  old 
umbilical  ruptures,  the  quantity  of  omentum 
is  sometimes  very  great.  Mr.  Ranby  says, 
that  he  found  two  ells  and  a  half  of  intestine 
in  one  of  these,  with  about  a  third  part  of  the 
stomach,  all  adhering  together.  Gay  and 
Nourse  found  the  liver  in  the  sac  of  an 
umbilical  hernia ;  and  Bohnius  says  that  he 
tlid  also.  But  whatever  are  the  contents, 
they  are  originally  contained  in  the  sac, 
formed  by  the  protrusion  of  the  peritoneum. 

In  recent  and  small  ruptures,  this  sac  is 
very  visible ;  but  in  old  and  large  ones,  it  is 
broken  through  at  the  knot  of  the  navel, 
by  the  pressure  and  weight  of  the  contents, 
and  is  not  always  to  be  distinguished ; 
which  is  the  reason  why  it  has  by  some  been 
doubted  whether  this  kind  of  rupture  has  a 
hernial  sac  or  not. 

Infants  are  very  subject  to  this  disease, 
in  a  small  degree,  from  the  separation  of  tlie 
funiculus ;  but  in  general  they  cither  get  rid 
of  it  as  they  gather  strength,  or  are  easily 
cured  by  wearing  a  proper  bandage.  It  is 
of  still  more  consequence  to  get  this  disor- 
der cured  in  females,  than  in  males ;  that 
ita  return,  when  they  are  become  adult  and 


pregnant,  may  be  prevented  as  much  as 
possible ;  for  at  this  time  it  often  happens, 
from  the  too  great  distention  of  the  belly,  or 
from  unguarded  motion,  when  the  parts  are 
upon  the  stretch. 

Dr.  Hamilton  has  met  with  about  two 
cases  annually  for  the  space  of  seventeen 
years,  of  umbilical  hernia,  which  strictly 
deserve  the  name  of  conge?iital  umbilical 
hernia.  The  funis  ends  in  a  sort  of  bag, 
containing  some  of  the  viscera,  which  pass 
out  of  the  abdomen  through  an  aperture  in 
the  situation  of  the  navel.  The  swelling  is 
not  covered  with  skin,  so  that  the  contents 
of  the  hernia  can  be  seen  through  the  then 
distended  covering  of  the  cord.  The  dis- 
ease is  owing  to  a  preternatural  deficiency  in 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  hope  of  cure 
must  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  malform- 
ation and  quantity  of  viscera  protruded. 

Hernia  uteri.  Hysterocele.  Instances 
have  occurred  of  the  uterus  being  thrust 
through  the  rings  of  the  muscles ;  but  this 
is  scarcely  to  be  discovered,  unless  in  A 
pregnant  state,  when  the  strugglings  of  a 
child  would  discover  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  that  state,  however,  it  could 
scarcely  ever  occur.  It  is  the  cerexis  of 
Hippocrates. 

Hernia  vaginalis.   Elytrocele-  Vaginal 
hernia.    A  tumour  occurs  within  the  os 
externum  of  the  Vagina.    It  is  elastic,  but 
not  painful.     When  compressed,  it  readily 
recedes,  but  is  reproduced  by  coughing,  or 
even  without  this,  when  the  pressure  is  re- 
moved.   The  inconveniences  produced  are 
an  inability  to  undergo  much  exercise  or 
exertion  ;  for  every  effort  of  this  sort  brings 
on  a  sense  of  bearing  down.     The  vaginal 
hernia  protrudes  in  the  space  left  between 
the   uterus   and  rectum.    Tliis   space  is 
bounded  below  by  the  peritoneum,  which 
membrane  is  forced  downwards,  towards  the 
perinseum ;  but  being  unable  to  protrude 
further  in  that  direction,  is  pushed  towards 
the  back  part  of  the  vagina.     These  cases 
probably  are  always  intestinal.  Some  hernia; 
protrude  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  vagina. 
Hernia  varicosa.     See  Circocele. 
Hernia  ventosa.     See  Pneimiatocele. 
Hernia  ventralis.  Hypogastrocele.  The 
ventral  hernia  may  appear  at  ahnost  any 
point  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  belly,  but 
is  most  frequently  found  between  the  recti 
muscles.    The  portion  of  intestine,  &c.  &c. 
is  always  contained  in  a  sac  made  by  tlie 
protrusion  of    tlie   peritoneum.      Sir  A; 
Cooper  imputes  its  causes  to  the  dilatation 
of  tjie  natural  foramina,  for  the  transmission- 
of  vessels,  to  congenital  deficiencies,  lacer- 
ations, and  wounds  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, or  their  tendons.    In  small  ventral 
herniae,  a  second  fascia  is  found  beneath  the 
superficial  one  ;  but  in  large  ones  the  latter 
is  the  only  one  covering  tlie  sac. 

Hernia   ventriculi.      Gastrocele.  A 
ventral  rupture  caused  by  the  stomacli  pro- 
Qq  2 
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truding  through  some  part  of  the  aodominal 
parietes.  It  rarely  occurs,  l)ut  it  does  it 
generally  at  or  near  the  navel. 

IIehnia  vesicalis.  Hernia  cystica  ;  Cys- 
toceJe.  The  urinary  bladder  is  liable  to  be 
thrust  forth,  from  its  proper  situation,  either 
tlirough  the  opening  in  the  oblique  muscle, 
like  the  inguinal  hernia,  or  under  Tou- 
part's  ligament,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
femoral. 

^  Tliis  is  not  a  very  frequent  species  of  her- 
nia, but  does  happen,  and  has  as  plain  and 
determined  a  character  as  any  other. 

HERNIA'RIA.    {Yrom  hernia,  a  rup- 
ture :  so  called  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in 
■   curing  ruptures.)    The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  LinnsEan  system.    Class,  Pen- 
tandria  ;  Order,  Bigynia.  Rupture-w^ort. 

Hehkiaria  glabra.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  rupture-wort.  Herniaria.  This 
plant,  though  formerly  esteemed  as  effica- 
cious in  the  cure  of  hernias,  appears  to  be 
destitute,  not  only  of  such  virtues,  but  of  any 
other.    It  has  no  smell  nor  taste. 

HERNIO'TOMY.  (Herniotomia ;  from 
hernia,  and  refjLvw,  to  cut.)  The  operation 
to  remove  the  strangulated  part  in  cases  of 
incarcerated  hernia;. 

HE'RPES.  ( From  IpTTO),  to  creep  ;  be- 
cause it  creeps  and  spreads  about  the  skin.) 
Tetter.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Lo- 
cales, and  order  JDialyses,  of  Cullen,  distin- 
guished by  an  assemblage  of  numerous 
little  creeping  ulcers,  in  clusters,  itching 
very  much,  and  difficult  to  heal,  but  termi- 
nating in  furfuraceous  scales. 

Bell,  in  his  Treatise  on  Ulcers,  ar- 
ranges the  herpes  amongst  the  cutaneous 
ulcers,  and  says,  that  all  the  varieties  of  im- 
portance may  be  comprehended  in  the  four 
following  species ; 

1.  Herpes  farinosus,  or  what  may  be 
termed  the  dry  teller,  is  the  most  simple  of 
all  the  species.  It  appears  indiscriminately 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  most 
commonly  on  the  face,  neck,  arms  and  wrists, 
in  pretty  broad  spots  and  small  pimples. 
These  are  generally  very  itchy,  though  not 
otherwise  troublesome;  and,  after  continu- 
ing a  certain  time,  they  at  last  fall  off  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder,  similar  to  fine  bran, 
leaving  the  skin  below  perfectly  sound ; 
and  again  returning  in  the  form  of  a  red 
efflorescence,  they  fUll  off,  and  are  renewed 
as  before. 

2.  Herpes  jnishdosm.  Tiiis  species  ap. 
pears  in  the  form  of  pustidcs,  wliich  origi- 
nally arc  separate  and  distinct,  but  which 
afterwards  run  togetlier  in  clusters.  At 
first,  they  seem  to  contain  notliing  but  a 
thin  watery  serum,  which  afterwards  turns 
yellow,  and,  exuding  over  tlie  whole  surface 
of  the  part  affected,  it  at  last  dries  into  a 
tlu'ck  crust,  or  scab  ;  when  this  falls  off,  the 
skin  below  frequently  appears  entire,  with, 
only  a  slight  degree  of  redness  on  its  sur- 
face ;   but .  on  sonic  occasions,  when  tJie 
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tnatter  has  probably  been  more  acrid,  upon 
the  scab  falhng  off,  the  skin  is  found  sliehtly 
excoriated.  Eruptions  of  this  kind  appear 
most  frequently  on  the  face,  behind  the 
ears,  and  on  other  parts  of  the  head  ;  and 
they  occur  most  commonly  in  children. 

3.  Herjics  mUiaris.  The  miliary  tetter. 
Ihis  breaks  out  indiscriminately  over  tho 
whole  body;  but  more  frequently  about  the 
loins,  breast,  perinaeum,  scrotum,  and  in- 
guuia,  than  in  other  parts.  It  generally 
appears  in  clusters,  though  sometimes  in 
distmct  rings,  or  circles,  of  very  minute 
pimples,  the  resemblance  of  which  to  the 
millet-seed  has  given  rise  to  the  denomin- 
ation of  the  species.  The  pimples  are  at 
hrst,  though  small,  perfectly  separate,  and 
contain  nothing  but  a  cleai-  lymph,  which, 
in  the  course  of  this  disease,  is  excreted 
upon  the  surface,  and  there  forms  into  small 
distinct  scales;  these,  at  last,  fall  off,  and 
leave  a  considerable  degi-ee  of  inflammation 
below,  and  still  continues  to  exude  fresh 
matter,  which  likewise  forms  into  cakes, 
and  so  falls  off  as  before.  The  itching,  in 
this  species  of  complaint,  is  always  very 
troublesome;  and  the  matter  discharged 
from  the  pimples  is  so  tough  and  viscid, 
that  every  thing  applied  to  the  part  adheres, 
so  as  to  occasion  much  trouble  and  uneasi- 
ness on  its  being  removed. 

4.  Herpes  exedens,  the  eating  and  con-od-  . 
ing  tetter  (so  called  from  its  destroying  or 
corroding  the  parts  which  it  attacks),  appears 
commonly,  at  first,  in  the  form  of  several 
small  painful  ulcerations,  all  collected  into 
larger  spots,  of  different  sizes  and  of  various 
figures,  with  always  more  or  less  of  an 
erysipelatous  inflammation.  These  ulcers 
discharge  large  quantities  of  a  thin,  sharp, 
serous  matter,  which  sometimes  forms  into 
small  crusts,  that  in  a  short  time  fall  off; 
but  most  frequently  the  discharge  is  so  thin 
and  acrid  as  to  spread  along  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  where  it  soon  produces  the  same 
kind  of  sores.  Though  these  ulcers  do  not, 
in  general,  proceed  farther  tlian  the  cutis 
vera,  yet  sometimes  the  discharge  is  so  verj' 
penetrating  and  corrosive  as  to  destroy  the 
skin,  cellular  substance,  and,  on  some  occa- 
sions, even  the  muscles  themselves.  It  is 
this  species  tliat  should  be  termed  the  depas- 
cent,  or  p/iagedeiiic  ulcer,  from  the  great 
desU  uction  of  parts  which  it  frequently  oc- 
casions.   See  Pliagedcena. 

HEiirEs  AMituLATivA.  A  spccies  of  ery- 
sipelas wiiich  moves  from  one  part  to  an- 
other, 

IIehpes  nEPAscENs.    The  same  as  herpes . 
exedens.    See  Herjyes. 

Herpes  esthiomenos.    Herjjes  destroy- 
ing the  skin  by  ulceration. 

PIeiipes  farinosus.    See  Her])es. 

Herpes  ferus.     An  erysipelas. 

Herpes  indica.    A  fiery,  itchy  herpes, 
peculiar  to  India. 

Herpes  miljaris.    See  Herpes. 
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HKRrEs  PERiscELis.  TliB  sliiiigles.  See 
Eri/dpelas  phli/ctccnodes. 

Herpes  pustulosus.    See  Il&'pes, 

Herpes  serpigo.    The  ring^wonn. 

Herpes  siccus.    The  dry,  mealy  tetter. 

Herpes  zoster.  Shingles  encircling  the 
body.    See  Erysipelas. 

H  E  R  PE  TI C.    Relating  to  herpes. 

He'rpeton.  (From  epirto,  to  creep.)  A 
creeping  pustule,  or  ulcer. 

HESPERIDE^.  (From  Hesperides, 
whose  orchards,  according  to  the  poets,  pro- 
duced golden  apples.)  Golden  or  precious 
fruit.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in 
LinucGus'  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method, 
consisting  of  plants  which  have  rigid  ever- 
green leaves;  odorous  and  polyandrous 
flowers  ;  as  the  myrtle,  clove,  &c, 

HEWSON,  William,  was  born  at 
Hexham,  in  1739.  After  serving  an  ap-' 
jirenticeship  to  his  father,  he  came  to  Lon- 
don at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  resided  with 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  attending  also  tlie  lec- 
tures of  Dr.  Hunter.  His  assiduity  and 
skill  were  so  conspicuous,  tliat  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  tlie  dissecting  room, 
when  the  former  went  abroad  witli  the 
army  in  1760.  He  then  studied  a  year  at 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1762  he  became  asso- 
ciated witii  Dr.  Hunter  in  delivering  the 
anatomical  lectures,  and  he  was  afterwards 
■allowed  an  apartment  in  Windmill-street. 
Here  he  pursued  his  anatomical  investiga- 
tions, and  his  experimental  enquiries  into 
the  properties  of  the  blood,  of  which  he 
published  an  account  in  1771.  He  also 
communicated  to  the  Royal  'Society  several 
papers  concerning  the  lymphatic  system  in 
birds  and  fishes,  for  which  he  received  the 
Copleyan  medal,  and  was  soon  after  elected 
a  fellow  of  that  body.  He  began  a  course 
of  lectui-es  alone  in  1772,  having  quitted 
Dr.  Hunter  two  years  before,  and  soon  be- 
came very  popular.  In  1 774  he  published 
his  work  on  the  Lymphatic  System.  But 
not  long  after,  his  life  was  terminated  by  a 
fever,  occasioned  by  a  wound  received  in 
dissecting  a  morbid  body,  in  the  thirty.fifth 
year  of  his  age. 

HEXAGY'NIA.(Froml|,six,and7ofT7, 
a  woman,  or  wife.)  The  name  of  an  order 
of  plants  in  the  sexual  system,  which,  besides 
the  classic  character,  have  six  females  or 
pistils. 

HEXA'NDRIA.  (From  €|,  six,  and 
avr)p,  a  man,  or  husband.)  The  name  of  a 
class  of  plants  in  the  sexual  system,  consisting 
of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers  that  are 
furnished  with  six  stamens  of  an  equal 
length. 

Hexapha'rmacum.  (From  IJ,  six,  and 
(papfiaKov,  a  medicine.)  Any  medicine  in 
the  composition  of  which  are  six  ingredients. 

HinE'RNicus  LAPIS.  See  Lapis  liibernicus. 

HIBI'SCUS.  (From  i^is,  astork,  who  is 
said  to  chew  it,  and  inject  it  as  a  clyster.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 


najan  system.  Class,  Monadelphia ;  Order, 
Poli/andria, 

Hibiscus  abelmoschus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
called  musk-seed  ;  Abelmoschus ;  Granum 
moschi;  Moschus  Arabiim ;  JEgyplia  mos- 
chala  ;  Bainia  moschala  ;Alcea  ;  Alcealndica; 
Alcea  jEgyptlaca  villosa ;  Abrelte ;  '  Abel- 
mosch ;  Abelmusk.  The  plant  is  indigenous 
in  Egypt,  and  in  many  parts  of  both  the  In- 
dies. These  seeds  have  the  flavour  of  musk. 
The  best  comes  from  Martinica.  By  the 
Arabians,  they  are  esteemed  cordial,  and  are 
mixed  with  their  coffee,  to  which  they  im- 
part their  fragrance.  In  this  country  they 
are  used  by  the  perfumers. 

HICCUP.  Singultus.  A  spasmodic  af- 
fection of  the  diaphragm,  generally  arising 
from  irritation  produced  by  acidity  in  the 
stomach,  error  of  diet,  &c. 

HIDRO'A.  (From  iSpus,  sweat.)  A 
pustular  disease,  produced  by  sweating  in 
hot  weather. 

HIDRO'CRISIS.  (From  iSpcor,  sweat, 
and  KpLVd),  to  judge.)  A  judgment  formed 
from  the  sweat  of  the  patient. 

HIDRO'NOSOS.  (FromiSpws,  sweat, 
and  vocTos,  a  disease. )  The  sweating  sick- 
ness. 

HIDROPY'RETUS.  (From  iSpws, 
sweat,  and  irvpehs,  a  fever.)  Sweating 
fever. 

HIDRO'TICA.  (From  iSpais,  sweat.) 
Medicines  which  cause  perspiration. 

HIDROTOPOIE'TICA.  {From  tSpus, 
sweat,  and  iroteo),  to  make.)  Sudorifics. 

HI'ERA.  (From  j€pos,  holy  ;  and  from 
t€po|,  a  hawk.)  Holy.  Also  applied  to 
some  plants  which  hawks  are  said  to  be 
fond  of. 

Hiera  picra.  (From  lepos,  holy, 
and  iriKpos,  bitter.  Holy  bitter. )  Pulvis  aloe- 
ticns;  formerly  called  /liera  logndii,  made  in 
tlie  form  of  an  electuary  Avith  honey.  It  is 
now  kept  in  the  form  of  dry  powder,  pre- 
pared by  mixing  Socotorine  aloes,  one 
pound,  with  three  ounces  of  white  canella. 

Hierabo'tane.  (From  lepos,  holy,  and 
PolaviT,  a  herb  :  so  called  from  its  supposed 
virtues.)     See  Verbena  trifoliala. 

Hieraca'ntha.  (From  lepaf,  a  ^ hawk, 
and  avQos,  a  flower  :  so  named  because  it 
seizes  passengers  as  a  hawk  does  its  prey,) 
A  sort  of  thistle. 

HIERA'CIUM.  (From  iepa|,  a  hawk  : 
so  called  because  hawks  feed  upon  it,  or 
because  it  was  said  that  havvks  applied  the 
juice  of  it  to  cleanse  their  eyes.)  Tlie  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnwan  system. 
Class,  Si/iigciiesia  ;  Order,  Tolygamia  tsqua- 
lis.  Hawk-weed. 

HiERAciust  piLOSELLA.  Thc  Systematic 
name  of  the  mouse-car,  Auricida  muris  ; 
Pilosella ;  Myosolis ;  Hieraculiim.  This 
common  plant,  contains  <a  bitter  lactescent 
juice,  which  has  a  slight  degree  of  astrin- 
geiicy.  The  roots  are  moj-e  powerful  tlian 
Qq  y 
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-the  leaves.  They  are  very  seldom  used  in 
tJiis  country, 

Hiera'culum.     See  Hieracium. 

HIERA'NOSOS.  (From  lepos,  holv, 
aud  voffosy  a  disease  :  so  called  because 'it 
was  supposed  to  be  that  disorder  which  our 
Saviour  cured  in  those  who  were  said  to  be 
possessed  of  devils.)    The  epilepsy. 

HiKiiATicuM.  (From  lepos,  holy,)  A 
poultice  for  the  stomach,  so  named  from  its 
supposed  divine  virtues. 

Highgate  resin.     See  Fossil  copal. 

HIGHMORE,  Nathaniel,  was  born 
at  Fordingbridge,  in  Hampshire,  in  1613. 
After  graduating  at  Oxford,  he  settled  at 
Sherborne,  where  he  obtained  considerable 
reputation  in  practice,  and  died  in  1684. 
He  pursued  the  study  of  anatomy  with 
zeal,  though  with  limited  opportunities  of 
dissection  ;  and  his  name  has  been  attached 
to  a  part,  though  not  originally  discovered 
by  him,  namely,  the  Antrum  Maxillare, 
which  had  been  before  mentioned  by  Cas- 
serius.  His  principal  work  is  "  Corporis 
humani  Disquisitio  anatomica,"  printed  at 
the  Hague  in  1651,  with  figures,  chiefly 
from  Vesalins.  He  also  published  two 
dissertations  on  Hysteria  and  Hypochon- 
driasis ;  and  a  history  of  Generation. 

Highmore's  mitrum.  See  Antrum  of 
llighmore. 

HiG  UE  Ro.  ^The  calabash  tree,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  said  to  be  febrifuo'e. 

HILDA'NUS.    See  Fabiicius,  William. 

HILUM.  The  scar,  or  point  by  which 
the  seed  is  attached  to  its  seed  vessel  or 
receptacle,  and  through  which  alone  life  and 
nourishment  are  conveyed  for  tlie  perfecting 
of  its  internal  parts.  Consequently  all 
those  parts  must  be  intimately  connected 
with  the  inner  surface  of  this  scar,  and  they 
are  all  found  to  meet  there,  and  to  divide  or 
divaricate  from  that  point,  more  or  less 
immediately.  In  describing  the  form  or 
various  external  portions  of  any  seed,  the 
hilum  is  always  to  be  considered  as  the  base. 
"When  the  seed  is  quite  ripe,  the  com- 
munication through  this  channel  is  inter- 
rupted, it  separates  from  the  parent  plant 
without  injurj',  a  scar  being  formed  on  each. 
Yet  the  hiium  is  so  far  capable  of  resuming 
its  former  nature,  that  the  moisture  of  the 
earth  is  imbibed  through  it,  previous  to 
germination. —  Smiih. 

HiMANTo'sis.  (From  ifxas,  a  thong  of 
leatlier.)  A  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  when 
it  hangs  down  like  a  thong. 

Hi'mas.     a  relaxation  of  the  uvula. 

HiN.    Hindisch.    Hing.  Assafoetida. 

HIP.  Tlie  ripe  fruit  of  the  dog-rose. 
Tl>ey  are  chiefly  used  as  a  sweet-meat,  or  in 
a  preserved  state.  Sec  Confectio  rosce 
cnnintv. 

HirrOCAMPUS.  {lmroKaix-,ros,  the 
name  of  a  sea  insect  which  has  a  head  like 
that  of  the  horse,  and  tail  like  tlie  Kofiinj, 
or  cruca.)    1.  The  sea  horse. 


2.  Some  parts  are  so  called  from  iheir 
supposed  resemblance.    .Sl'u  CfreLrum. 

HIPPOCA'STANUM.  (From  ittttoj, 
a  horse,  and  ica^avov,  a  cliesnut :  so  called 
from  its  size.)  See  JEsculus  hippocas- 
tanum. 

HIPPOCRATES,  usually  called  the 
father  of  physic,  was  born  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  about  460  years  before  Christ.  He  is 
reckoned  the  18th  lineal  descendant  from 
^sculapius,  the  profession  of  medicine  hav- 
ing been  hereditarily  followed  in  tliat  fa- 
mily, under  whose  direction  the  Coan 
school  attained  its  high  degree  of  eminence, 
and  by  the  mother's  side  he  is  said  to  have 
descended  from  Hercules.  Born  with 
these  advantages,  and  stimulated  by  the 
fame  of  his  ancestors,  he  devoted  himself 
zealously  to  the  cultivation  of  the  healing 
art.  Not  content  with  the  empirical  prac- 
tice, which  was  derived  from  his  predeces- 
sors, he  studied  under  Herodicus,  who  had 
invented  the  gymnastic  medicine,  as  well  as 
some  other  philosophers.  But  he  appears 
to  have  judged  carefully  for  himself,  and  to 
have  adopted  only  those  principles,  which 
seemed  founded  in  sound  reason.  He  was 
thus  enabled  to  throw  light  on  the  deduc- 
tions of  experience,  and  clear  away  the 
false  theories  with  v.-hich  medicine  had  been 
loaded  by  those  who  liad  no  practical  know- 
ledge of  diseases,  and  bring  it  into  the  true 
path  of  observation,  under  the  guidance  of 
reason.  Hence  the  physicians  of  the  ra- 
tional or  dogmatic  sect  always  acknowledged 
him  as  their  leader.  The  events  of  his  life 
are  involved  in  much  obscurity  and  fable. 
But  he  appears  to  have  travelled  much,  re- 
siding at  different  places  for  some  time,  and 
practising  his  profession  tliere.  He  died  at 
Larissa,  in  Thessaly,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  which  is  variously  stated  from  85  to 
109  years.  He  left  two  sons,  Tliessalus 
and  Draco,  who  followed  the  same  profes- 
sion, and  a  daughter,  married  to  his  favour- 
ite pupil  Polybus,  who  arranged  and  pub- 
lished his  works ;  and  he  formed  many 
otiier  disciples.  He  acquired  a  high  reput- 
ation among  his  countrymen,  which  has 
descended  to  modern  times  ;  and  his  opi- 
nions have  been  respected  as  oracles,  not 
only  have  been  respected  as  oracles,  not 
only  in  the  schools  of  medicine,  but  oven  in 
the  courts  of  lau'.  He  has  shared  with 
Plato  the  title  of  divine  :  statues  and  tem- 
ples have  been  erected  to  his  memory,  and 
his  altars  covered  with  incense,  like  those  of 
.lEsculapius  himself.  Indeed,  the  qualifica- 
tions and  duties  required  in  a  physician, 
were  never  more^  fully  exemplified  than  in 
his  conduct,  and  more  eloquently  described 
than  by  his  pen.  He  is  said  to  have  ad- 
mitted no  one  to  his  instructions  without  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath,  in  which  the  chief  ob- 
ligations are,  tlic  most  religious  attention 
to  the  advantages  of  the  sick,  the  strictest 
chastity,  and  inviolable  secrecy  concerning 
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matters  whicli  ought  not  to  be  divulged. 
Besides  these  characteristics,  he  displayed 
great  simplicity,  candour,  and  benevolence, 
with  unwearied  zeal    in  investigating  the 
progress  and  nature  of  disease,  and  in  ad- 
ininistering  to  their  cure.     The  books  attri- 
buted to  him  amount  to  72,   of  which, 
however,  many  are    considered  spurious 
and  others  have  been  much  corrupted.  The 
most  esteemed,  and  generally  admitted  ge- 
nuine, are  the  essay  "  On  Air,  Water,  and 
Situation,"  the    first    and  third  books  of 
"Epidemics,"  that  on  "  Prognostics,"  the 
"  Aphorisms,"  the  treatise  "  On  the  Diet 
in  acute  Diseases,"  and  that  "  On  Wounds 
of  the  Head."    He  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dia- 
lect, in  a  pure  but  remarkably  concise  style. 
He  was  necessarily  deficient  in  the  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  as  the  dissection  of  human 
bodies  was  not  tiien  allowed  ;  whence  hjs 
Physiology  also  is,  in  many  respects,  errone- 
ous :    but  he,  in  a  great  measure,  compen- 
sated this    by    unceasing    observation  of 
diseases,  whereby  he  attained  so  much  skill 
in  pathology  and  therapeutics,  that  he  lias 
been  regarded  as  the  founder  of  medical  sci- 
ence :  and  his  opinions  still  influence  the 
healing  art  in  a  considerable  degree.  He 
diligently  investigated  the  several  causes  of 
diseases,  but  especially    their  symptoms, 
which  enabled  him   readily  to  distinguish 
them  from  each  other  :  and  very  few  of 
those  noticed  by  him  are  now  unknown, 
,mostly  retaining  even  the  same  names.  But 
he  is  more  remarkably  distinguished  by  his 
Prognostics,  which  have  been  comparatively 
little  improved  since,  founded  upon  various 
appearances  in  the  state  of  the  patient,  but 
especially  upon  the  excretions.     His  atten- 
tion seems  to  have  been  directed  chiefly  to 
these  in  consequence  of  a  particular  theory. 
He  supposed  that  there  are  four  humours  in 
the  body,  blood,  phlegm,  yellow  and  black 
bile,  having  different  degrees  of  heat  or 
coldness,  moisture  or  dryness,  and  that  to 
certain  changes  iu  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
these  all  diseases  might  be  referred  ;  and 
farther,  that  in  acute  disorders  a  concoction 
of  the  morbid  humours  took  place,  followed 
by  a  critical  discharge,  which  he  believed  to 
happen  especially  on  cei-tain  days.      But  he 
seems  to  have  paid  little,  if  any,  attention, 
to  the  state  of  the  pulse.     He  advanced  an- 
other opinion,  which  has  since  very  gene- 
rally prevailed,  that  there  is  a  principle,  or 
power  in  the  system,  which  he  called  Na- 
ture, tending  to  the  preservation  of  health, 
and  the  removal  of  disease.     He,  therefore, 
advised  practitioners  carefully  to  observe 
and  promote  the  efforts  of  nature,  at  the 
same  time  correcting  morbid  states  by  then- 
opposites,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  back 
the  fluids  into  their  proper  channels.  The 
chief  part  of  his  treatment  at  first  was  a 
great  restriction  of  the  diet ;  in  very  acute 
diseases  merely  allowing  the  mouth  to  be 
moistened   occasionally  for  three  or  ibur 


days,  and  only  a  more  plentiful  dilution 
during  a  fortnight,  provided  the  strength 
would  bear  it ;  afterwards  a  more  substan- 
tial diet  was  directed,  but  hardly  any  medi- 
cines, except  gentle  emetics,  and  laxatives, 
or  glysters.  Where  these  means  failed,  very 
active  purgatives  were  employed,  as  helle- 
bore, daterium,  &c.,  or  sometimes  the  su- 
dorific regimen,  or  garlic  and  other  diure- 
tics. He  seems  cautious  iu  the  use  of  nar- 
cotics, but  occasionally  had  recourse  to 
some  of  the  preparations  of  lead,  copper, 
silver,  and  iron.  He  bled  freely  in  cases 
of  extreme  pain  or  inflammation,  sometimes 
opening  two  veins  at  once,  so  as  to  produce 
f^iinting  ;  and  also  took  blood  often  by  cup- 
l)ing,  but  preferably  from  a  remote  part, 
with  a  view  of  producing  a  revulsion. 
Where  medicines  fail,  he  recommends  the 
knife,  or  even  fire,  as  a  last  resource,  and 
he  advises  trepanning,  in  cases  of  violent 
headache.  But  he  wishes  the  more  difli- 
cult  operations  of  surgery  to  be  performed 
only  by  particular  persons,  who  might 
thereby  acquire  more  expertness. 

HIPPOCRATIC.  Relating  to  Hip- 
pocrates.    See  Fades  liippocralica. 

Hippot-a'pathum.  (From  tTTTros,  a  horsG, 
and  Kairadov,  the  lapathum.)  A  species  of 
lapathum ;  so  named  from  its  size.  See 
Rumex  patienlia. 

Hippoma'rathrum.  (From  'nnros,  a 
horse,  and  napadpov,  fennel  :  so  named  from 
its  size.)    See  Peuccdaniim  silmis. 

HipposELi'NtjM.  (From  'nriros,  a  horse, 
and  o-eA.ij/oi',  purslane  ;  so  named  because  it 
resembles  a  large  kind  of  purslane.)  See 
Smyrnium  olusatrum. 

HIPPU'RIS.  (From  ittttos,  a  horse, 
and  ovpa,  a  tail.  1.  Some  herbs  are  thus 
named  because  they  resemble  a  horse's  tail. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linuaean  system.  ,  Class,  Monandria ;  Or- 
der, Monogyiiia.    Mare's  tail. 

Hippuiius  VULGARIS.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  horse's  or  mare's  tail.  Equise- 
tiini;  Cauda  equina.  It  possesses  astringent 
qualities,  and  is  frequently  used  by  the 
common  people  as  tea  in  diarrhceas  and 
h.-emorrhages.  The  same  virtues  are  also 
attributed  to  the  Equisetum  arvense,  Jluvia- 
tilc,  limosum,  and  other  species,  which  are 
directed  indiscriminately  by  the  term  Equi- 
setum. 

HIPPUS.  (From  iTTiros,  a  horse;  be- 
cause the  eyes  of  those  who  labour  tinder 
this  affection  are  continually  twinkling  and 
trembling,  as  is  usual  with  those  who  ride 
on  horseback.)  A  repeated  dilatation  and 
alternate  constriction  of  tlw  pupil,  arising 
from  spasm,  or  convulsion  of  the  iris. 

Hia.  (Fromxetp,  the  hand.)  The  palm  of 
the  hand. 

HiRA.  (From  hir,  the  palm  of  the  liand  ; 
because  it  is  usually  found  empty.)  The 
inlestinum  jejunimi. 

HI  Reus.  Tragus.    The  goat. 
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Hiiicus  iiKzOAiiTicus.  (Quasi  hiHus  ■ 
fi-om  lus  shaggy  hair.)  Tlie  goat  wliicli 
attords  the  oriental  bezoar. 

Hi'rquus.  (From  tpKos,  a  Iiodge;  be- 
cause It  IS  hedged  in  by  the  eye-lash. )  The 
angle  of  the  eye. 

IIIRSUTIES.  A  trivial  name  in 
Good's  Nosology  for  a  species  of  disease  in 
which  hair  grows  in  extraneous  parts,  or 
superfluously  in  parts  wliere  it  naturally 
grows.    Trichosis  hirsuties. 

HIRSUTUS.  Hairy:  applied  to  leaves, 
petals,  seeds,  &c.  of  plants  ;  as  the  petals  of 
the  Meni/anthestrifoliala  and  Asclepiciscrispa  ■ 
the  seeds  of  the  Sca7idix  tricliosperma. 

HI'RTUS.  ( A  contraction  of  hirsutns. ) 
Hairy :  applied  to  stems  of  plants,  as  tliat  of 
the  Cirastium  alphmm. 

HIRU'DO.  (Quasi haunido ;  from  /mu- 
rio,  to  draw  out :  so  named  from  its  greedi- 
ness to  suck  blood.)    S^e  Leech. 

HiRUDo  MEDiciNAi-is.    See  Leech. 

HIRUNDINA'RIA.  (From  hirundo, 
the  swallow  :  so  called  from  the  resem- 
blance of  its  pods  to  a  swallow.)  Swallow- 
wort,  or  asclepias.  See  Lysimachia  num- 
inularia,  and  Asclepias  vinceloxicxim. 

Hiru'ndo.  /i<smjf/o  ;  from  its  stick- 

ing its  nest  to  the  eaves  of  houses.) 

1.  The  swallow. 

2.  The  cavity  in  the  bend  of  the  arm. 
Hispi'dula.     (From  hispidus,  rough  :  so 

named  from  the  rough,  woolly  surface  of  its 
stalks.)     See  Gnaphalium. 

HISPIDUS.  Bristly  :  applied  to  stems, 
seeds,  &c.  of  plants.  The  Boi-ago  officinalis 
IS  a  good  example  of  the  Caulus  hispidus: 
the  seeds  of  the  JDaucus  carota,  and  Ga- 
lium boreale. 

HODGES,  Nathaniel,  son  of  the  Dean 
of  Hereford,  was  born  at  Kensington,  and 
graduated  at  Oxford  in  1659.  He  then 
settled  in  London,  and  continued  there 
during  the  plague,  when  most  other  physi- 
cians deserted  their  post.  He  was  twice 
taken  ill,  but  by  timely  remedies  recovered. 
H[e  afterwards  published  an  authentic  ac- 
count of  the  disease,  wliich  appears  to  have 
destroyed  68,596  persons  in  the  year  1665. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  person  who  had 
performed  such  an  important  and  dangerous 
service  to  his  fellow-citizens  should  liavc 
died  in  prison,  confined  for  debt,  in  1684, 

HOFFMANN,  Fkkmric,  was  born  at 
Halle,  in  Saxony,  1660.     Having  lost  his 
parents  from  an  epidemic  disease,  he  went  to 
study. medicine  at  Jena,  wliere  he  graduated 
in  1681.     The  year  following  he  published 
an  excellent  tract  "  De  Cinnabari  Anti- 
monii,"  which  gained  him  great  applause, 
and  numerous  pupils  to  attend  a  course  of 
chemical  lectures,  which  he  delivered  there. 
Pie  then  practised  liis  profession  for  two 
years  at  Mindcn  with  very  good  success; 
and  after  travelling  to  Holland  and  EnglantI,' 
vvliere  he  received  many  marks  of  distinction, 
he  was  appointed,  on  his  return  in  1685, 


physician  to  the  garrison,  and  subsequently 
to  Frederic  William,  Elector  of  Branden- 
burgh,  and  the  whole  principality  of  Minden. 
He  was,  however,  induced  to  setde  in  1688 
as  public  physician  at  Halberstadt ;  where 
he  published  a  treatise,  «  De  Insufficientia 
Acidi  et  Viscidi."     An  university  being 
founded  at  Halle,  by  Frederic  III.,  after- 
wards first  King  of  Prussia,  Hoffman  was 
appointed  in  1693,  primary  Professor  of 
Medicine,  and  composed  the  Statutes  of  that 
institution,  and  recommended  Stalil  as  his 
colleague.    He  was  most  active  in  his  pro- 
fessional duties  ;  and  by  the  eloquence  and 
learning    displayed    in    his   lectures  and 
publications,  he  extended  his  own  reputation, 
and  that  of  the  new  university.    He  was 
admitted    into   the   scientific   societies  at 
Berlin,  Petersburg!],  and  London  j  and  had 
the  honour  of  attending  many  of  tlie  German 
courts  as  physician.    Haller  asserts  that  lie 
acquired  great  wealth  by  Uie  sale  of  various 
chemical  nostrums.     He  examined  many  of 
the  mineral  waters  in  Germany,  particularly 
those  of  Seidlitz,  which  he  first  introduced 
to  public  notice  in  1717.    The  year  after 
he  commenced  the  publication  of  his  "  Me- 
dicina  Rationalis  Systematica,"  which  was 
received  with  great  applause  by  the  faculty 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  said  to 
have  occupied  him  nearly  twenty  years.  He 
also  published  two  volumes  of  "  Consult- 
ations," and  tliree  books  of  select  chemical 
observations.      In    1727,   he  was  created 
Count  Palatine  by  the  Prince  of  Swartz- 
enburgh,  whom  he  carried  through  a  dan- 
gerous disease.    About  seven  years,  after  he 
attended  Frederic  William,  King  of  Prussia, 
and  is  said  by  dignified  remonstrance  to 
have  secured  himself  against  the  brutal 
rudeness  shown  by  that  monarch  to  those 
about  liim  ;  he  was  ultimately  distinguished 
with  great  lionours,  and  invited  strongly  to 
settle  at  Berlin,  but  declined  it  on  account 
of  his  advanced   age.    He  continued  to 
perform  his  duties  at  Halle  till  1742,  in 
whxdx  year  he  died.     Hoffman  was  a  very 
voluminous  v.riter.    His  works  have  been 
collected  in  six  folio  volumes,  printed  at 
Geneva.^   They  contain  a  great  mass  of 
valuable"  jjractical  matter,  partly  original, 
but  detailed  in  a  prolix  manner,  and  inter- 
mixed wiiii  much  hypothesis.    He  has  the 
merit,  however,  of  first  turning  the  attention 
■  of  practitioners  to  the  morbid  affections  of 
the  nervous  system,  instead  of  framing  mere 
meclianical  or  cliemical  theories  :  but  ho  did 
not  carry  the  doctrine  to  its  fullest  extent, 
and  retained  some  of  the  enors  of  the  hu- 
moral pathology.    He  pursued  the  study  of 
chemistry  and  pharmacy  with  considerable 
.irdour  j  but  his  practice  was  cautious,  par- 
ticularly in  advanced  age,  trusting  much  to 
vegetable  simples. 

Hog's  fennel.    See  Pcncedanum. 
Ho'i.ciMos.    (From  eAKoi,  to  draw.)  It 
bomctinies  means  a  tumour  of  the  liver. 
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HO'LCUS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Folygamia  ;  Order,  Monoecia. 

2.  The  Indian  millet-seed,  which  is  said 
to  be  nutritive. 

HoLcus  soiiGUM.    Guinea  corn. 

HOLE  RACE  US.     See  Oleraceous. 

Hollow  leaf.     See  Concavus. 

HOLLY.  See  Ilex. 
■    HoUij,  knee.    See  Ruscus. 

Holly,  sea.    See  ISri/ngium. 

HoLMi'scus.    (Dim.  of  ohfios,  a  mortar.) 

1.  A  small  mortar. 

2.  The  cavity  of  the  large  teeth,  because 
they  pound  the  food  as  in  a  mortar. 

HOLMITE.  A  new  mineral  composed 
of  lime,  carbonic  acid,  alumina,  silica, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  water. 

Hoi.opHLv'cTiDEs.  ( From  o\os,  whole, 
and  (pAviclis,  a  pustule.)  Little  pimples  all. 
over  the  body. 

HoLo'sTES.    See  Holosteus. 

HoLo'sTEuai.    See  Hulosteiis. 

Hoi.o'sTEUs.  (From  o\os,  whole,  and 
oreov,  a  bone. )    Glue-bone.    See  Osteocolla. 

Holoto'nicus.  (From  o\os,  whole,  and 
retvw,  to  stretch.)  A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  diseases  accompanied  with  univer- 
sal convulsion,  or  rigor. 

HOLY  THISTLE.  See  Ccntawea 
benedicla. 

HOLYWELL.  There  is  a  mineral 
water  at  this  place  arranged  under  the  class 
of  simple  cold  waters,  remarkable  for  its 
purity.  It  possesses  similar  virtues  to  that 
of  Malvern.     See  Malvern  water. 

Ho'ma.    An  anasarcous  swelling. 

Hombcrg's  j'fiosphorus.  Ignited  muriate 
of  lime. 

Hombergs  salt.    See  JBoracic  acid. 

HOMOGENEOUS.  {Homogeneus ; 
from  o;ttos,  like,  and  yevos,  a  kind.)  Uni- 
form, of  a  like  kind  or  species,  of  the  same 
quality.  A  term  used  in  contradistinction 
to  heterogeneous,  when  the  parts  Of  the  body 
are  of  different  qualities. 

HOMOPLA'TA.  (From  co^uos,  the 
shoulder,  and  irMla,  the  blade.)  See 
Scapula. 

HONEY.    See  Mel. 

HONEY-STONE.  Mellite.  Crystal- 
hartz  of  Mohs.  Pyramidal  honey-stone  of 
Jameson.  This  is  of  a  honey  colour,  dis- 
tinctly crystallized,  and  occurs  on  bitumi- 
nous wood  and  earth  coal,  and  is  usually 
accompanied  with  sulphur  at  Artern,  in 
Thuringia. 

HONEY-SUCKLE.    See  Lonicera  pe- 

riclymenuvi. 

Hooded  leaf.     See  C'ucidlaius. 

HOOPING-COUGH.    See  Pertussis. 

HOP.    Sec  Humulus  lupulus. 

Hopi-ocHRi'sMA.  (From  ottKov,  a  wea- 
pon, and  XP"''M«>  salve.)  A  salve  wliich 
was  ridiculously  said  to  cure  wounds  by 
consent ;  that  is,  by  anointing  the  instru- 
ment with  which  the  wound  was  made. 


HORDE'OLUM.  (Diminutive  of  Iwr- 
deum,  barley.)  A  little  tumour  on  the  eye- 
lids, resembling  a  barley-corn.  A  stye. 
Scarpa  remarks,  the  stye  is  strictly  only  a 
little  boil,  which  projects  from  the  edge  of 
the  eye-lids,  mostly  near  the  great  angle 
of  the  eye.  This  little  tumour,  like  the 
furunculus,  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  much 
inflamed,  and  a  great  deal  more  ])ainful  than 
might  be  expected,  considering  its  small 
size.  The  latter  circumstance  is  partly 
owing  to  the  vehemence  of  the  inflammation 
producing  the  stye,  and  partly  to  the  ex- 
quisite sensibility  and  tension  of  the  skin, 
which  covers  the  edge  of  the  eye-lids.  On 
this  account,  the  hordeolum  very  often  ex- 
cites fever  and  restlessness  in  delicate,  irri- 
table constitutions ;  it  suppurates  slowly  and 
imperfectly  ;  and,  when  suppurated,  has  no 
tendency  to  burst. 

The  stye,  like  other  furunculous  inflam- 
mations, forms  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  that  tiie  best  mode  in  which  inflam- 
matory swellings  can  end,  is  resolution; 
for,  whenever  a  furunculous  inflammation 
extends  so  deeply  as  to  destroy  any  of  the 
cellular  substance,  the  little  tumour  can 
never  he  resolved,  or  only  imperfectly  so. 
This  event,  indeed,  would  rather  be  hurtful, 
since  there  would  still  remain  behind  a 
greater  or  smaller  portion  of  dead  cellular 
membrane ;  which  sooner  or  later,  might 
bring  on  a  renewal  of  the  stye,  in  the  same 
place  as  before,  or  else  become  converted 
into  a  hard  indolent  body,  deforming  the 
edge  of  the  eye-lid. 

HO'RDEUM.  (Jb  horrore  arista; ;  from 
the  impleasantness  of  its  beard  to  tiie  touch. ) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaan  system.  Class,  Triandria ;  Order, 
Digynia.  Barley. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  com- 
mon barley.     See  Hordeum  vulgare. 

HouDEUM  CAUSTicuM.     Sce  Cevadilla. 

HoRDEUJi  DisTicHON.  Tliis  plant  affords 
the  barley  in  common  use.  See  Hordeum 
vulgare. 

Hordeum  perlatuji.  See  Hordeum  vul- 
gare. 

Hordeum  vulgare.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  barley.  The  seed  called 
barley,  is  obtained  from  several  species 
of  hordeum,  but  principally  from  the  vul- 
gare, or  common  or  Scotch  barley,  and 
the  disLichon,  or  hordeuvi  gallicum  vel  mun- 
datwm,  or  French  barley,  of  Linnajus.  It  is 
extremely  nvitritious  and  mucilaginous,  and 
in  common  use  as  a  drink,  when  boiled,  in 
all  inflammatory  diseases  and  affections  of  the 
chest,  especially  where  there  is  cough  or  irri- 
tation about  the  fauces.  A  decoction  of 
barley  with  gum,  is  considered  a  useful  di- 
luent and  demulcent  in  dysury  and  stran- 
gury ;  the  gum  mixing  with  the  urine, 
sheaths  tiie  urinary  canal  from  the  acrimony 
of  tlie  urine.  Amongst  the  ancients,  decoc- 
tions of  barley,  KpiOn,  were  the  principal  me- 
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dicme,  as  well  as  aliment,  in  aciitu  diseases. 
Barley  is  freed  from  its  shells  in  mills,  and 
in  this  state  called  Scotch  and  French  bai-- 
ley.  In  Holland,  they  rub  barley  into 
small  round  grains,  somewhat  like  pearls, 
which  is  therefore  called  j^earl  barley,  or 
hordeujn  j'crlatum. 

H O RE H O UND.    See  Marruhium. 
HORIZONTALIS.     Horizontal:  ap- 
plied to  leaves,  roots,  &c.  which  spread  in  the 
greatest  possible  degree;  as  the  leaves  of 
Gentiana  campestris,  and  roots  of  the  Laser- 
2>iHum  prutenicum, 

HO'RMINUM.  (From  opixa<^,  to  in- 
cite :  named  from  its  supposed  qualities  of 
I)rovoking  venery. )    See  Salvia  sdarca. 

HORN.  An  animal  substance  chiefly 
membraneous,  composed  of  coagulated  albu- 
men, with  a  little  gelatin,  and  about  half  a 
per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  horns 
of  tlie  buck  and  hart  are  of  a  diflerent 
nature,  being  intermediate  between  bone  and 
horn.    See  Cornu. 

Horn  silver.     A  ^chloride  of  silver. 
HORNBLENDE.     A  sub-species  of 
straight-edged  augite.     There  are  three  va- 
rieties of  it : 

1 .  Common  hornblende,  which  is  of  a  green- 
ish black  colour :  is  an  essentia]  ingredient 
of  the  mountain  rocks,  syenite  and  green- 
stone, and  occurs  frequently  in  granite, 
gneiss,  &c.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  the 
British  isles,  and  on  the  Continent. 

2.  Hornblende  slate,  of  a  colour  interme- 
diate between  green  and  black.  It  occurs 
in  beds  of  gneiss  in  many  parts  of  Scotland, 
England,  and  the  Continent. 

3.  Basaltic  hornblende,  of  a  velvet  black 
colour.  It  is  found  embedded  in  basalt, 
along  with  olivine  and  augite,  at  Arthur's 
Seat,  near  Edinburgh,  and  in  basaltic  rocks 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent. 

HORNSTONE.  Professor  Jameson's 
ninth  sub-species  of  rhomboidal  quartz. 

HORRIPILA'TIO.  Horripilation. 
(^From  horror,  and  pilus,  a  hair.)  A  shudder- 
ing or  a  sense  of  creeping  in  different  parts 
of  the  body.  A  symptom  of  the  approach  of 
fever. 

Horse-chesnut.  SeeJEsculus  hippocastanum. 

Horse-raddish.    See  Cochlearia  armor ada. 

HO  RSE-TAIL.   See  Hipjmrus  vulgai-is. 

HORSTIUS,  GjiiSGOiiy,  was  born  at 
Torgau,  in  1578,  After  studying  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  he 
graduated  at  Basil  in  1606,  and  was  soon 
after  appointed  to  a  medical  professorship  at 
Wittenburg.  But  two  years  after  he  re- 
ceived a  similar  appointment  at  Giessen,  and 
was  made  chief  physician  of  Hesse ;  where 
he  attained  considerable  reputation  in  his 
profession.  In  1722  he  went  to  Ulm,  on  an 
invitation  from  the  magistracy  as  public  jihy- 
sician  and  president  of  the  college ;  wlierc 
his  learning,  skill  and  humanity,  procured 
him  general  esteem.  He  died  in  1636. 
His  works  were  collected  by  liis  sons  in 
three  folio  volumes. 


liO'RTUS.  (From  orior,  to  rise,  as  be- 
ing the  place  where  vegetables  grow  up.) 


See  Cynoglos- 
See  Sempervivum  tec- 


A  garden. 

2.  The  genitals  of  a  woman,  which  is  the 
repository  of  the  human  semen. 

HoRTus  SICCUS.  A  collection  of  dried 
plants. 

HOUNDS-TONGUE. 

sum . 

HOUSE-LEEK. 
tormn. 

HUBER,  John  James,  was  bom  at 
Basle,  in  1707,  and  graduated  there  at  the 
age  of  26,  after  studying  under  the  celebrated 
Haller  and  other  able  teachers.  Two  years 
after  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
Court  of  Baden  Dourlach.  He  materially 
assisted  Haller  in  his  work  on  the  Botany  of 
Switzerland,  and  was  consequently  invited 
by  him  in  1738  to  be  dissector  at  Got- 
tingen. 

He  speedily  rose  to  considerable  reputa- 
tion there,  and  received  different  public 
appointments.  He  had  likewise  the  honour 
of  being  elected  into  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  learned  societies  in  Europe.  He  died 
in  1778.  The  chief  olyects  of  his  research 
were  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  nerves 
originating  from  it:  he  also  inquired  into 
the  supposed  influence  of  the  imagination  of 
the  mother  on  the  foetus,  and  into  the  came 
of  miscarriages. 

HULME,  Nathaniel,  was  born  at  Ha- 
lifax, in  Yorkshire,  1732,  and  bred  to  the 
profession  Jof  a  surgeon-apothecary.'  After 
serving  some  time  in  the  navy,  he  graduated 
at  Edinburgh  in  1765.  He  then  settled  in 
London,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  physi- 
cian to  the  General  Dispensary,  the  first  insti- 
tution of  that  kind  established  in  the  metropo- 
lis. About  the  year  1775  he  was  elected  phy- 
sician to  the  Charter-house.  In  1807  ho 
died,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  bruise  by 
a  fall.  He  was  author  of  several  disserta- 
tions on  scurvy,  puerperal  fever,  &c.  He 
also  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
light  spontaneously  emitted,  from  various 
bodies,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions :  and  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
London  Practice'  of  Physic. 

HUMECTA'NTIA.  (From  fmmeclo,  to 
make  moist.)  Medicines  which  are  sup- 
posed capable  of  softening  by  making  the 
solids  of  the  body  moist. 

HUMERAL.  Hximeralis.  Belonging 
to  the  humerus  or  arm. 

Humeral  artery.  Arteriu  htimcralis. 
Brachial  artery.  The  axillary  artery,  having 
passed  the  tendon  of  the  great  pectoral 
muscle,  changes  its  name  to  the  brachial 
or  humeral  artery,  whicli  name  it  retains  in 
its  course  down  tlie  arm  to  tlie  bend,  where 
it  divides  into  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries. 
In  this  course  it  gives  off  several  muscular 
branches,  three  of  which  only  deserve  atten- 
tion :  1 ,  The  arteria  profunda  superior, 
ivhich  goes  round  the  back  of  the  arm  to  the 
exterior  muscle,   and  is  often  named  the 
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upper  muscular  artery.  2.  Another  like 
it,  called  arleria  jn-ofunda  inferior,  or  the 
lower  muscular  artery.  3.  Ramus  anaslo- 
vwliciis  major,  which  anastomoses  round  the 
elbow  with  tlie  branches  of  the  ulnar  artery. 

HuMEiiALis  MuscuLDs.    See  Deltoides. 

H  U'ME RUS.  ( From  cojuos,  the  shoulder. ) 

1 .  The  arm,  as  composed  of  hard  and  soft 
parts,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  fore-arm. 

2.  The  shoulder. 

3.  The  bone  of  the  arm,  or  os  humeri,  os 
bracliii.        A  long  cylindrical    bone,  si- 
tuated between  the  scapula  and  fore-arm. 
Its  upper  extremity  is  fonned  somewhat 
laterally  and  internally,  into  a  large,  round, 
and  smooth  head,  which  is  admitted  into  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula.     Around  the 
basis  of  this  head  is  observed  a  circular 
fossa,    deepest   anteriorly   and  externally, 
which  forms  wliat  is  called  the  neck  of  the 
bone,  and  from  the  edge  of  which  arises  the 
capsular  ligament,  which  is  further  strength- 
ened by  a  strong  membraneous  expansion, 
extending  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  to  the  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula ;  and  likewise  by  the  tendinous  ex- 
pansions of  the  muscles,  inserted  into  the  head 
of  the  humerus.     This  capsular  ligament  is 
sometimes  torn  in  luxation,  and  becomes  an 
obstacle  to  the  easy  reduction  of  the  bone. 
The  articulating  surface  of  the  head  is  co- 
vered by  a  cartilage,  which  is  thick  in  its 
middle  part,  and  thin  towards  its  edges ;  by 
which  means  it  is  more  convex  in  the  recent 
subject  than  in  the  skeleton.    This  upper 
extremity,  besides  the  round  smooth  head, 
affords  two    other   smaller  protuberances. 
One  of  these,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  two, 
is   of  an  irregular  oblong  shape,  and  is 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  head  of  the  bone, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  kind  of 
groove,  that  .makes  a  part   of  the  neck. 
This  tuberosity  is  divided,  at  its  upper  part, 
into  three  surfaces  ;  the  first  of  these,  which, 
is  the  smallest  and  uppermost,  serves  for  the 
insertion  of  the  supraspinatus  muscle  ;  the 
second  or  middlemost,  for  the  insertion  of 
the  infraspinatus  ;  and  the  third,  which  is  the 
lowest  and  hindmost,  for  the  insertion  of 
the  teres  minor.    Tlie  other  smaller  tube- 
rosity is  situated  anteriorly,    between  the 
larger  one  and  the  head  of  the  humerus,  and 
serves  for  the  insertion  of  the  subscapularis 
muscle.     Between   these   two  tuberosities 
there  is  a  deep  groove  for  lodging  the  ten- 
dinous head  of  the  biceps  brachii ;  the  cap- 
sular ligament  of  the  joint  affording  here 
a  prolongation,   thinner   than  the  capsule 
itself,  wliich  covers  and  accompanies  this 
muscle  to  its  fleshy  portion,  where  it  gra- 
dually disappears  in  the  adjacent  cellular 
membrane.    Immediately  below  its  neck, 
the  OS  humeri  begins  to  assume  a  cylindrical 
shape,  so  that  here  the  body  of  the  bone  may 
be  said  to  commence.     At  its  upper  part  is 
observed  a  continuation  of  the  groove  for  the 
biceps,  which  extends  downwards,  about  the 
fourlli  part  of  the  length  of  the  bone  in 


an  oblique  direction.     The  edges  of  this 
groove  arc  continuations  of  the  greater  and 
lesser  tuberosities,  and  serve  for  the  attach  - 
ment  of  the  pectoralis,  latissimus  dorsi,  and 
teres  major  muscles.    The  groove  itself  is 
lined  with  a  glistening  substance  like  carti- 
lage, but  which  seems  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  remains  of  tendinous  fibres.  A 
little  lower  down,  towards  the  external  and 
anterior  side  of  the  middle  of  the  bone,  it  is 
seen  rising  into  a  rough  ridge  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  deltoid  muscle.     On  each  side  of 
this  ridge  tlie  bone  is  smooth  and  flat,  for  the 
lodgment  of  the  brachialis  internus  muscle  ; 
and  behind  the  middle  part  of  the  outermost 
side  of  the  ridge  is  a  channel,  for  the  trans- 
mission of  vessels  into   the   substance  of 
the  bone.    A  little  lower  down,  and  near  the 
inner  side  of  the  ridge,  there  is  sometimes 
seen  such  another  channel,  which  is  intended 
for  the  same  purpose.    The  os  humeri,  at 
its   lower   extremity,    becomes  gradually 
broader  and  flatter,  so  as  to  have  this  end 
nearly  of  a  triangular  shape.     Tlie  bone, 
thus    expanded,    affords   two   surfaces,  of 
which  the  anterior  one  is  the  broadest,  and 
somewhat  convex ;  and  the  posterior  one 
narrower*  and  smoother.    The  bone  termi- 
nates in  four  large  processes,  the  two  outer- 
most of  which  are  called  condyles,  though 
not  designed  for  the  articulation  of  the  bone. 
These  condyles,  which  are  placed  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  on  each  side  of  the 
bone,  are  rough  and  irregular  protuberances, 
formed  for  the  insertion  of  muscles  and  liga- 
ments, and  differ  from  each  other  in  size 
and  shape.    The  external  condyle,  when  tlie 
arm  is  in  the  most  natural  position,  is  found 
to  be  placed  somewhat  forwarder  than  the 
other.    The  internal  condyle  is  longer,  and 
more  protuberant,  than  the  external.  From 
each  of  these  processes,  a  ridge  is  continued 
upwards,  at  the  side  of  the  bone.    In  the 
interval  between  the  two  condyles  are  placed 
the  two  articulating  processes,  contiguous  to 
each  other,  and  covered  with  cartilage.  One 
of  these,  which  is  the  smallest,  is  formed 
into  a  small,  obtuse,  smooth  head,  on  which 
the  radius  plays.    This  little  head  is  placed 
neat*  the  external  condyle,  as  a  part  of  which 
it  has  been  sometimes  described.    The  other, 
and  larger  process,   is   composed  of  two 
lateral  protuberances  and  a  middle  cavity, 
all  of  which  are  smooth  and  covered  with 
cartilage.     From  the  manner  in  which  the 
ulna  moves  upon  tliis  process,  it  has  gotten 
the  name  of  Lrochlca,  or  pulley.     The  sides 
of  this  pulley  are  unequal  ;  that  which  is 
towards  the  little  head,  is  the  highest  of  the 
two ;  the  other,  which  is  contiguous  to  the 
external  condyle,  is  more  slanting,  being  si- 
tuated obliquely  from  within  outwards,  so 
that  when  the  fore-arm  is  fully  extended,  it 
does  not  form  a  straiglit  line  with  the  os 
humeri,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  when  we 
bend  the  elbow,  the  hand  comes  not  to  the 
shoulder,  as  it  might  be  expected  to  do,  but 
to  the  forepart  of  the  breast.    There  is  a  ca- 
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vity  at  tlie  root  of  these  processes,  on  each  of 
Uie  two  surfaces  of  the  bone.    Tlie  cavity 
on  the  anterior  surface  is  divided  by  a  rid4 
into  two,  the  external  of  which  receives  the 
end  of  tiie  radius,   and  the  internal  one 
lodges  the  coronoid  process  of  ihe  ulna  in 
the  flexions  of  the  fore-arm.     Tlie  cavity 
on  tlie  posterior  surface,  at  the  basis  of  the 
pulley,  IS  much  larger,  and  lodges  the  ole- 
cranon when  tlie  arm  is  extended.  The 
internal  structure  of  the  os  humeri  is  similar 
to  that  of  other  long  bones.    In  new-born 
infants,  both  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  cartila- 
gmous,  and  the  large  head,  with  the  two  tu. 
bercles  above,  and  the  condyles,  with  the 
two  articulating   processes  below,  become 
epiphyses  before  they  are  entirely  united 
to  the  rest  of  the  bone. 

HU'MILIS.  (From  kumi,  on  the 
ground  :  so  named  because  it  turns  the  eye 
downwards,  and  is  expressive  of  humility.  1 
See  Rectus  inferior  oculi. 

HUMITE.  A  mineral  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour  found  near  Naples,  and  named 
by  Count  Bournon  in  honour  of  Sir  Abra- 
ham Hume,  a  distinguished  cultivator  of 
mineralogy. 

HU'M  O R.  [Ab  humo,  from  the  ground ; 
because  moisture  springs  from  the  earth.) 
Humour,  a  general  name  for  any  fluid  of 
the  body  except  the  blood. 

Humor  vitreus.  The  vitreous  humour 
of  the  eye,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
resemblance  to  melted  glass,  is  less  dense 
-than  the  ;[crystalline  but  more  than  the 
aqueous  humour  ;  it  is  very  considerable  in 
the  human  eye,  and  seems  to  be  formed 
by  the  small  arteries  that  are  distributed  in 
cell%.pPthe  hyaolid  membrane  ;  it  is  heavier 
thit]5  <;ommon  water,  slightly  albuminous  and 
saline.' 

HUMOUR.    Sqq  Humor. 
Humour,  aqueous.  See  Aqueous  humour. 
Humour,  vitreous.    See  Humor  vitreus. 
Himours  of  the  Eye.    See  Eije. 
HUMULIN.      The  narcotic  principle 
of  the  fruit  of  the  hop.    See  Huviulus. 

HU'MULUS.  (From  humus,  the 
ground  :  so  named  because,  without  factiti- 
ous support,  it  creeps  along  the  ground.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  Jhe  Lin- 
najan  system.  Class,  Dimcia  ;  Order,  Fent- 
andria.    The  hop. 

HuMui.us  LUPULus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  hop-plant.  Lupulus;  Convolvulus 
j>cre?mis.  The  hop  is  the  floral  leaf  or 
bractea  of  this  plant :  it  is  dried  and  used  in 
various  kinds  of  strong  beer.  Hops  have  a 
bitter  taste,  less  ungrateful  than  most  of  the 
other  strong  bitters,  accompanied  with  some 
degree  of  warmth  and  aromatic  flavour,  and 
are  highly  intoxicating.  The  hop-flower 
also  exhales  a  considerable  quantity  of  its 
narcotic  power  in  drying  ;  hence  those  who 
sleep  in  the  hop-houses  are  with  difl^culty 
roused  from  their  slumber.  A  pillow  stuffed 
with  these  flowers  is  said  to  have  laid  our 


late  monarch  to  sleep  when  other  remedies 

nn,  -f  .*  ^^ ^r"^  ^P'-''"*^'  '^^^"^  hop- 
tops,  If  plucked  when  only  a  foot  above  tl'e 
ground,  and  boiled,  are  eaten,  like  asparagus, 
and  are  a  wholesome  delicacy.  The  active 
or^ofc  principle  of  the  hop,  is  called 

HUNGER     Eames.    "The  want  of 
solid  aliments  is  characterised  by  a  peculiar 
sensation  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and 
by  a  general  i-eebleness,  more  or  less  marked. 
Ihis  feeling  is  generally  renewed  after  the 
stomach  has  been  for  some  time  empty  •  it 
IS  variable  in  its  intensity  and  its  nature' in 
different  individuals,  and  even  in  the  same 
individual.    In  some  its  violence  is  exces- 
sive, m  others  it  is  scarcely  felt;  some  never 
leel  It,  and  eat  only  because  the  hour  of  re- 
past IS  come.    Many  pcr»ns  perceive  a 
c  rawing,  a  pressure  more  or  less  painful  in 
t)ie  epigastric  region,  accompanied  by  yawn- 
ings,  and  a  particular  noise,  produced  by  the 
gases  contained  in  the  storaacli,  which  be- 
comes contracted.     When  this  want  is  not 
satisfied  It  increases,  and  may  become  a  se- 
vere pain  :  the  same  takes  place  with  the 
sensation  of  weakness  and  general  fatigue, 
which  IS  felt,  and  which  may  increase,  so 
to  render  the  motions  difficult,  or  even  im-  - 
possible. 

Authors   distinguish   in   hunger,  local 
phenomena,  and  general  phenomena. 

This  distinction  is  good  in  itself,  and  may 
be  useful  for  study;  but  have  not  .mere 
gratuitous  suppositions  been  described  as 
local  or  general  phenomena  of  hunger,  the 
existence  of  which  was  rendered  probable  by 
this  theory  ?   This  point  of  physiology  is  one 
of  those  m  which  the  want  of  direct  experi- 
ment is  the  most  strongly  felt,    Tiie  pres- 
sure and  contraction  of  the  stomach  are 
considered  amongst  the  local  phenomena  of 
hunger :  '  the  sides  of  that  viscus,'  it  is 
said,  'become  thicker;  it  changes  its  form 
and  situation,  and  draws  the  duodenum  a 
little  towards  it ;  its  cavity  contains  saliva 
mixed  with  air,  mucosities,  bile,  which  has 
regurgitated  in  consequence  of  the  dragging 
of  the  duodenum  ;  the  quantitj'  of  these  hu- 
mours increases  in  the  stomach  in  proportion 
as  hunger  is  of  longer  continuation.  The 
cystic  bile  does  not  flow  into  the  duodenum  • 
It  collects  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  it  becomes' 
abundant  and  black  according  to  (he  continu- 
ance of  abstinence.      A  change  lakes  place 
in  the  order  of  the  circulation  of  tlie  digestive 
organs  ;  the  stomach  receives  Jess  blood,  per- 
haps on  account  of  the  flexion  of  tliese  ves- 
sels which  is  tlien  greater ;  perhaps  by  the 
compresion  of  (he  nerves,  in  consequence  of 
this  confinement,  the  influence  of  which 
upon  the  circulation  will  (hen  be  diminished. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the 
epijjloon,  receive  more,  and  perform  the 
office  of  diverticula  .-  the  liver  and  the  spleen, 
because  (hey  are  less  supported  when  tiic 
stomach  is  empty,  and  then  present  a  more 
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easy  access  to  the  blood  ;  and  the  epiploon,  body  lowers,  the  secretions  diminish,  the 
beaiuse"  the  vessels  are  then  less  flexuous,'    whole  of  the  functions  are  exerted  with  more 


&c.  The  most  of  these  data  are  mere  cori- 
jectures,  and  nearly  devoid  of  proof.  After 
twenty-four,  forty-eight,  and  even  sixty 
hours  of  complete  abstinence,  Dr.Magendie 
says  he  never  saw  the  contraction  and  pres- 
sure of  the  stomacii  of  which  some  'autliors 
speak :  this  organ  has  always  presented  to 
him  very  considerable  dimensions,  particu- 
larly in  its  splenic  extremity ;  it  was  only 
after  the  fourth  and  fifth  day  that  it  appear- 
ed to  return  upon  itself,  to  diminish  much 
in  size,  and  slightly  in  position  ;  even  these 
effects  are  not  strongly  marked  unless  fasting 
has  been  very  strictly  observed. 

Bichat  thinks  that  the  pressure  sustained 
by  the  empty  stomach  is  equal  to  that  which 
it  supports  when  distended  by  aliments, 
since,  says  he,  tlie  sides  of  the  abdomen  are, 
compressed  in  proportion  as  the  volume  of 
tlie  stomach  diminishes.  The  contrary  of 
this  may  be  easily  proved  by  putting  one  or 
two  fingers  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  after 
having  made  an  incisiou  in  its  sides  ;  it  will 

then  be  easily  seen  that  the  pressure  sustained    skin,  exercise  on  horse-back,  walking,  bodily 


difficulty.  Tlie  absorption  alone  is  said  to 
become  more  active,  but  nothing  is  strictly 
demonstrated  in  tl)is  respect. 

Hunger,  appetite  itself,  which  is  only  its 
first  degree,  ought  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  feeling  which  induces  us  to  prefer  one" 
sort  of  food  to  another,  from  that  which 
causes  us,  during  a  repast,  to  choose  one  dish 
rather  than  another,  &c. 

These  feelings  are  very  different  from  real 
hunger,  which  expresses  the  true  wants  of 
the  economy  ;  they  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pend on  civilization,  on  habits  and  certain 
ideas  relative  to  the  properties  of  aliments. 
Some  of  them  arc  in  unison  with  the  season, 
the  climate,  and  then  they  are  equally  legiti- 
mate as  hunger  itself;  such  is  that  which  in- 
clines us  to  a  vege'table  regimen  in  hot  coun- 
tries, or  during  the  heats  of  summer. 

Certain  circumstances  render  hunger 
more  intense,  and  cause  it  to  return  at  nearer 
intervals  :  such  as  a  cold  and  dry  air,  winter, 
spring,  cold  batlis,  di^  frictions  upon  the 


by  the  viscera,  is  in  a  certain  degree,  in  di. 
rect  proportion  to  tlie  distention  of  the 
stomach ;  if  the  stomach  is  full,  the  finger 
will  be  stronger  pressed,  and  the  viscera  will 
press  outward  to  escape  through  the  opening  ; 
if  it  is  empty,  the  pressure  will  be  very  tri- 


fling, and  the  viscera  will  have  little  tendency  be  confounded  with  it 
to  pass  out  from  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  - 
must  be  understood  that  in  this  experiment 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, when  they  are  relaxed,  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  with  that  which  they  exert  when 
contracted  witli  force.  Also,  when  the 
stomach  is  empty,  all  the  reservoirs  contained 
in  the  abdomen  are  more  easily  distended  by 
the  matters  which  remain  some  time  in  them. 
Perhajjs  this  is  the  principal  reason  why  bile 
then  accumulates  in  the  gall-bladder.  With 
regard  to  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  stomach, 
that  some  persons  regard  as  the  cause  of 
hunger,  unless  in  certain  sickly  cases  bile 
does  not  enter  it,  though  it  continues  to  flow 
into  the  small  intestine. 

The  quantity  of  mucus  that  the  cavity  of 
the  stonlach  presents  is  so  much  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  prolongation  of  absti- 
nence. 


fatigue,  and  generally  all  the  causes  that  put 
the  action  of  the  organs  in  play,  and  accelerate 
tlie  nutritive  process  with  which  hunger  is 
essentially  connected.  Some  substances, 
being  introduced  into  the  stomach,  excite  a 
feeling  like  hunger,  but  which  ought  not  to 


There  are  causes  which  diminish  the  in- 
tensity of  hunger,  and  which  prolong  the 
periods  at  which  it  habitually  manifests  it- 
self :  amongst  this  number  are  the  inhabiting 
of  hot  countries,  and  humid  places,  rest  of 
the  body  and  mind,  depressing  passions,  and 
indeed  all  the  circumstances  that  interrupt 
the  action  of  the  organs,  and  diminish  the 
activity  of  nutrition.  There  are  also  sub- 
stances which,  being  brought  into  the  diges- 
tive canals,  prevent  hunger,  or  cause  it  to 
cease,  as  opium,  hot  drinks,  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  cause  of  hunger,  it 
has  been,  by  turns,  attributed  to  the  provi- 
dence of  the  vital  principle,  to  the  frictions 
of  the  sides  of  the  stomach  against  each  otlier, 
to  the  dragging  of  the  liver  upon  the  dia- 
phragm, to  the  action  of  bile  upon  tlie  sto- 
mach, to  the  acrimony  and  acidity  of  the 
gastric  juice,  to  fatigue  of  the  contracted 


Relatively  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  fibres  of  the  stomach,  to  compression  of  the 
goes  to  the  stomach  when  empty,  in  propor-    nerves  of  this  viscus,  &c.  &c. 


tion  to  the  volume  of  its  vessels,  and  the 
!  y' — ^mode  of  circulation  which  then  exists,  the 
y  /^^eneral  opinion  is  that  it  receives  less  of  this 
(       fluid  than  when  it  is  full  of  aliments  ;  but, 
^-^--^ar  from  being  in  thiis  respect  in  opposition 
with  the  other  abdominal  organs,  this  dispo- 
sition appears  to  be  common  to  all  the  organs 
contained  in  the  abdomen. 

To  the  general  phenomena  of  hunger  is 
ascribed  a  weakness  and  diminution  of  the 
action  of  all  the  organs  ;  the  circulation  and 
the  respiration  become  slow,  the  heot  of  the 


Hunger  arises,  like  all  other  internal  sen- 
sations, from  the  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  it  has  no  other  seat  than  this  system 
itself,  and  no  other  causes  than  the  general 
laws  of  organization.  What  very  well  proves 
the  truth  of  this  assertion  is,  that  it  some- 
times continues  though  the  stomach  is  filled 
with  food;  that  it  cannot  be  produced, 
though  the  stomach  has  been  some  time 
empty  ;  lastly,  that  it  is  so  subject  to  habit  as 
to  cease  spontaneously  after  the  habitual  hour 
of  repast  is  over.    This  is  true  not  only  of 
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the  feeling  which  takes  place  in  the  legion 
of  the  stomach,  but  also  of  the  general  weak- 
ness that  accompanies  it,  and  wliich,  conse- 
quently, cannot  be  considered  as 'real,  at 
least  in  the  first  instant  in  which  it  is 
manifested." 

HUNTER,  WiLUAM,  was  born  in  1718, 
at  Kilbride  in  Scotland.    He  was  educated 
for  the  church  at   Glasgow;    but  feeling 
scruples  against   subscription,  and  liaving 
become  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Cul- 
len,  he  determined  to  pursue  the  medical 
profession.    After  living  three  years  with 
tliat  able  teacher,  who  then  practised  as  a 
surgeon  apothecary  at  Hamilton,  he  went 
to  Edinburgh  in  November  1740;  and  in 
the  following  summer  came  to  London  with 
a  recommendation  to  Dr.  James  Douglas, 
who  engaged  him  to  assist  in  his  dissections, 
and  superintend  the  education  of  his  son. 
He  was  also  enabled  by  that  physician's 
liberality  to  attend  St.  George's  Hospital, 
and  other  teachers ;  but  death  deprived  him 
of  so  valuable  a  friend  within  a  year.  How- 
ever, he  rei^ained  in  the  family,  and  prose- 
cuted his  studies  with  great  zeal.    In  174.^ 
he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a 
paper  on  the  structure  and  diseases  of  arti- 
culating cartilages,  which  was  much  admired. 
He  now  formed  the  design  of  teaching  ana- 
tomy ;  and,  after  encountering  some  difficul- 
ties, commenced  by  giving  a  course  on  the 
operations  of  surgery  to  a  society  of  navy 
surgeons  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe.  At 
first  he  felt  considerable  solicitude  in  speak- 
ing in  public  ;  but  gradually  this  wore  off, 
and  he  evinced  a  remarkable  facility  in  ex- 
pressing himself  with  perspicuity  and  ele- 
gance.    He  gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that 
he  was  requested  to  extend  tlie  plan  to 
anatomy,  which  he  began  accordingly  in 
1746.    His  success  was  considerable,  but 
liaving  somewhat  embarrassed  himself  at 
lirst  by  assisting  his  friends,  he  was  obliged 
to  adopt  proper  caution  in  lending  money  ; 
which,  with  his  talents,  industry  and  econo- 
my, enabled  him  to  acquire  an  ample  fortune. 
In  1748,  he  accompanied  his  pupil,  young 
Douglas,  on  a  lour,  and  having  seen  the 
admirable  injections  of  Albinus  at  Leyden, 
he  was  inspired  witii  a  strong  emulation  to 
excel  in  that  branch.    On  his  return  he  re- 
linquished the  profession  of  surgery,  and 
devoted  himself  to  midwifery,  to  wliich  his 
person  and  manners  well  adapted  him ;  and 
having  been  appointed  to  the  Middlesex  and 
British,  lying-in   hospitals,  as  well  as  fa- 
voured by  other  circumstances,  he  made  a 
rapid  advance  in  practice.      In  1750  he 
obtained  a  doctor's  degree  from  Glasgow, 
and  was  afterwards  often  consulted  as  a 
physician  in  cases,  which  required  peculiar 
anatomical  skill.    Six  years  after  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  licentiate  of  the  College  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  also  a  mcmbor  of  the  society,  by 
which  the  "  Medical  Observations  and  En- 
quiries" were  published.    He  enriched  that 


work  wiUi  many  valuable  communicationi.  • 
particularly  an  account  of  die  disease,  sincu 
called  Aneurisnial  Varii,  a  case  of  emphy- 
sema, with  practical  remarks,  wherein  he 
showed  the  fat  to  be  deposited  in  distinct 
vesicles  ;  and  some  observations  on  the  retro- 
version of  the  uterus  :  and  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Fothergill,  he  Was  chosen  president  of 
tiiat  society.     In  1762  he  published  his 
"  Medical  Commentaries,"  in  Mhich  he  laid 
claim,  with  much  asperity,  to  several  ana- 
tomical discoveries,  especially  relative  to  the 
absorbent  system,  in  opposition  to  the  second 
Monro  of  Edinburgh.     He  was  extremely 
tenacious  of  his  rights  in  this  respect,  and 
would  not  allow  them  to  be  infringed  even 
by  his  own  brother.    It  must  be  very  dif- 
ficult, and  of  little  importance,  to  decide 
such  controversies;  especially  as  the  prin- 
cipal points  concerning  the  absorbent  system 
had  been  stated  as  early  as  1726,  in  a  work 
prmted  at  Paris  by  M.  Noguez.  About 
the  same  period,  the  Queen  being  pregnant. 
Dr.  Hunter  was  consulted ;  and  two  years 
after  he  was  appointed  her  physician  extra- 
ordinary.   In  1767  he  was  chosen  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  com- 
municated some  papers;  and  in  the  year 
following  he  was  appointed  by  the  King 
professor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Royal  Academy 
on  its  first  institution;  he  was  also  elected 
into  the  society  of  Antiquaries,  and  some 
respectable  foreign  associations.     In  1775 
he  published  a  splendid  work,  which  had 
occupied  him  for  24  years  previously,  "  The 
Anatomy  of  the  Gravid  Uterus,"  illustrated 
by  plates,  admirable  for  their  accuracy,  as 
well  as  elegance ;    among  other  improve- 
ments, the  membrana  decidua  reflexa,  dis- 
covered by  himself,  was  here  firet  delmeated. 
He  drew  up  a  detailed  descrijition  of  the 
figures  ;  which  was  published  after  his  deatli 
by  his  nephew.  Dr.  Baillie.    Another  post- 
humous publication,  deservedly  much  ad- 
mired, was  the  "Two  Introductory  Lec- 
tures" to  his  anatomical  course.    As  his 
wealth  increased,  he  formed  the  noble  design 
of  establishing  an  anatomical  school;  and 
proposed  to  government,  on  the  grant  of  a 
piece  of  ground,  to  build  a  proper  edifice, 
and  endow  a  perpetual  professoi-ship  :  but 
this  not  being  acceded  to,  he  set  about  the 
establishment    in    Great  Windmill-street, 
where  he  collected  a  most  valuable  museum 
of  anatomical  preparations,  subjects  of  natu- 
ral history,  scarce  books,  coins,  &c.  to  which 
an  easy  access  was  always  given.    He  con- 
tinued to  lecture  and  practise  till  near  tlie 
period  of  his  death  in  1 783.    He  bequeathed 
the  use  of  his  museum  for  30  yeans  to  Dr. 
Baillie  ;  after  which  it  was  to  belong  to  the 
University  of  Glasgow. 

HUNTER,  JoHv,  was  born  ten  years 
after  his  brother  William.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  much  neglected,  and  his  temper 
injured,  through  his  mother's  indulgence. 
At  a  proper  age  he  was  put  under  a  i-elation. 
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a  carpenter  and  cabinet-maker,  who  failed 
in  his  business.  Hearing  at  this  period  of 
his  brother's  success,  he  applied  to  become 
his  assistant,  and  accordingly  came  to  Lon- 
don in  the  autumn  of  1748.  He  made  such 
proficiency  in  dissection,  that  he  was  capable 
of  undertaking  the  demonstrations  in  the 
following  season.  During  the  summer  he 
attended  the  surgical  practice  at  different 
hospitals;  and  in  1756  he  was  appointed 
house-surgeon  at  St,  George's.  He  had 
been  admitted  by  his  brother  to  a  partner- 
ship in  the  lectures  the  year  before.  After 
labouring  about  ten  years  with  unexampled 
ardour  in  the  study  of  human  anatomy,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  that  of  other  animals, 
with  a  view  to  elucidate  physiology.  His 
health  was  so  much  impaired  by  these  pur- 
suits, that  in  1760  he  went  abroad  as 
surgeon  on  the  staff,  and  thus  acquired,  a 
knowledge  of  gun-shot  wounds.  On  his 
return  after  three  years,  he  settled  in  'Lon- 
don as  a  surgeon,  and  gave  instructions  in 
dissection  and  the  performance  of  oper- 
ations; and  he  continued,  with  great  zeal,  his 
researches  into  comparative  anatomy,  and 
natural  histoiy.  Several  papers  were  com- 
municated by  him  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
which  he  was  elected  a  member  in  1767. 
About  this  time,  by  his  brother's  interest, 
lie  was  appointed  one  df  the  surgeons  at  St. 
George's  Hospital ;  and  his  professional 
reputation  was  rapidly  increasing.  In  1771 
he  published  the  first  part  of  his  work  on 
the  teeth,  displaying  great  accuracy  of  re- 
search .  and  two  years  after  he  began  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of 
surgery.  He  fell  short  of  his  brother  in 
methodical  arrangement,  and  facility  of  ex- 
pressing his  ideas,  and  indeed  adopted  a 
peculiar  language,  perhaps  in  part  from  the 
deficiency  of  his  education  ;  but  he  certainly 
brought  forward  many  ingenious  specula- 
tions in  physiology  and  pathology,  and  sug- 
gested some  important  practical  improve- 
ments, particularly  the  operation  for  popli- 
teal aneurism.  In  1776  he  was  appointed 
surgeon-extraordinary  to  the  King ;  and 
soon  after  received  marks  of  distinction  from" 
several  foreign  societies.  His  emoluments 
increasing,  he  took  a  large  house  in  Leices- 
ter-square, and  built  a  spacious  museum, 
which  he  continued  to  store  with  subjects  in 
comparative  anatomy,  at  a  very  great  ex- 
pence.  The  post  of  Deputy- Surgeon- Ge- 
neral to  the  army  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1786;  and  in  the  same  year  his 
great  work  on  the  venereal  disease  ap- 
peared, which  will  ever  remain  a  monu- 
ment to  his  extraordinary  sagacity  and  talent 
for  observation.  He  also  published  at  this 
period  "  Observations  on  the  Animal  QLco- 
nomy,"  chiefly  composed  of  papers  already 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
In  1790  he  was  appointed  Inspector- Gene- 
ral of  Hospitals,  and  Surgeon- General  to 
he  army ;  when  he  resigned  his  lectures  to 


Mr.   Home,  whose  sistei;  he  had  married. 

He  had  been  for  two  years  before  labouring 
under  symptoms  of  organic  disease  about 
the,  heart,  which  were  aggravated  by  any 
sudden  exertion,  or  agitation  of  his  mind  ; 
these  increased  progressively,  and  in  Oc- 
tober 1793,  while  at  the  hospital,  being 
vexed  by  some  untoward  circumstance,  he 
suddenly  expired.  He  left  a  valuable 
treatise  on  the  blood,  inflammation,  and 
gun-shot  wounds,  which  was  published  soon 
after  with  a  life  prefixed,  by  his  brother-in- 
law.  His  museum  was  directed  to  be 
offered  to  the  purchase  of  Government :  it 
was  bought  for  15,000/.  and  presented  to 
the  college  of  Surgeons,  on  condition  of 
their  opening  it  to  public  inspection,  and 
giving  a  set  of  lectures  annually  explanatory 
of  its  contents.  The  preparations  are  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  exhibit  all  the  gradations  of 
nature,  from  the  simplest  state  of  animated 
existence  up  to  man,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent functions.  It  comprehends  also  a 
large  series  of  entire  animals,  skeletons  of 
almost  evei-y  genus,  and  other  subjects  of 
natural  history. 

HURTSICKLE.f  So  called  because  it  is 
troul)lesome  to  cut  down,  and  sometimes 
notches  the  sickle.  See  Centaurea  ci/anus 
HUSK.  See  Gluma.  ^ 
HUXHAM,  John,  was  born  about  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  and  practised  as  a 
physician,  with  considerable  reputation,  at 
Plymouth,  where  he  died  in  1768.  His 
writings  display  great  learning  and  talent 
for  observation.  He  kept  a  register  of  the 
weather  and  prevailing  diseases  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  which  was  published  in  Latin, 
in  three  volumes.  He  was  early  elected  into 
the  Royal  Society,  and  communicated  se- 
veral papers  on  pathology  and  morbid  ana- 
tomy. But  his  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his 
"Essay  on  Fevers,"  which  went  through 
several  editions  ;  a  dissertation  being  after- 
wards .added  on  the  malignant  sore 
throat. 

HYACINTH.    1.  A  sub-species  of  py. 
ramidal  zircon.    It  comes  from  Ceylon,  and 
is  much  esteemed  as  a  gem. 
^  2.  See  Hycicintkus. 

HYACTNTHUS.  (Said  by  tlie  poets 
to  be  named  from  the  friend  of  Apollo,  who 
was  turned  into  this  flower. )  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Hexundria  ;  Or- 
der, Monogi/nia, 

Hyacinthus  muscari.  Muscari.  Tlie 
systematic  name  of  the  musk-grape  flower 
which,  according  to  Ray,  possesses  emetic 
and  diuretic  qualities. 

Hyacinthus  non  scriptus.  Hare-bells 
The  systematic  name  of  the  blue-bells  so 
common  m  our  hedge  in  spring.  The  roots 
are  bulbous;  the  flowers  agreeably  scented. 
Galen  considered  the  root  as  a  remedy  in 
jaundice.  It  is  ranked  among  the  astrin* 
gents,  but  of  very  inferior  power. 

HYALITE.      A  transparent  silecious 
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stone,  which  is  often  cut  into  ring-stonus, 
found  near  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 

H  Y  A  L  O'l  D  E  S.  ( Mcmbrana  hyaloides  ; 
from  Oa\oy,  glass,  and  eiSor,  likene/is.J 
Membrana  arachnoidca.  Capsule  of  the 
vitreous  humour.  The  transparent  mem- 
brane enclosing  the  vitreous  humour  of  the 
eye, 

HYBERNACULUM.  This  is  defined 
by  Linnajus  to  be  a  part  of  the  plant  which 
protects  the  embryo  herb  from  external 
injuries. 

An  organic  body  which  sprouts  from  the 
surface  of  different  parts  of  a  plant,  enclosing 
the  rudiments  of  the  new  shoot,  and  which 
is  capable  of  evolving  a  new  individual 
perfectly  similar  to  the  parent.     This  is  a 

modification  of  the  definition  of  Ga;rtner.  

Tlio7n2^son. 

Htboma.      A  gibbosity  of  the  spine. 

HYBRID. (i?y6nVZa,from  v€pis,em.  injury; 
because  its  nature  is  tainted.)  A  monstrous 
production  of  two  diiferent  species  of  animals 
or  plants.  In  the  former  it  is  called 
mongrel,  or  mule.  Neither  the  animal  nor 
the  seeds  of  hybrid  plants  propagate  their 
species. 

HYDA'RTHRUS.  (From  vScop,  water, 
and  apepoi/,  a  joint.)  Hijdarthron.  Hydar- 
thros.  Spina  ventosa  of  the  Arabian  writers, 
Rhazes  and  Avicenna.  White-swelling. 
The  white-swelling,  in  this  counti-y,  is  a 
peculiarly  common  and  exceedingly  terrible 
disease.  The  varieties  of  white-swelling 
are  very  nvmierous,  and  might  usefully  re- 
ceive particular  appellations.  Systematic 
writers  have  generally  been  content  with  a 
distinction  into  two  kinds,  viz.  rheumatic 
and  $cro2diulous.  The  last  species  of  the 
disease  they  also  distinguish  into  such  tu- 
mours as  primarily  affect  the  bones,  and 
then  the  ligaments  and  soft  parts ;  and  into 
other  cases,  in  which  the  ligaments  and  soft 
parts  become  diseased  before  there  is  any 
morbid  affection  of  the  bones. 

These  divisions,  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  in 
his  Treatise  on  tlie  Diseases  of  the  Joints, 
proves  to  be  not  suflSciently  comprehensive ; 
and  the  propriety  of  using  the  term  rheu- 
matic lie  thinks  to  be  very  questionable. 

The  knee,  ankle,  wrist,  and  elbow,  are 
the  joints  most  subject  to  white-swellings. 
As  the  name  of  the  disease  implies,  the  skin 
is  not  at  all  altered  in  colour.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  swelling  yields,  in  a  certain 
degree,  to  pressure ;  but  it  never  pits,  and 
is  almost  always  sufficiently  firm  to  make 
an  uninformed  examiner  believe  that  the 
bones  contribute  to  the  tumour.  Tlie  pain 
is  sometimes  vehement  from  the  very  first ; 
in  other  instances,  there  is  hardly  the  least 
pain  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  In  the 
majority  of  scrophulous  white-swellings,  let 
the  pain  lie  trivial  or  violent,  it  is  particu- 
larly situated  in  one  part  of  the  joint,  viz. 
either  the  centre  of  the  articulation,  or  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  supposing  the  knee  affectp<l 


Sometimes  the  pain  continues  witliont  inter- 
ruption ;  sometimes  there  are  intermissions ; 
and  in  other  instances  tiie  pain  recurs  at 
regular  times,  so  as  to  have  been  called,  by 
some  writers,  periodical.  Almost  all  au- 
thors describe  the  patient  as  suffering  more 
uneasiness  in  the  diseased  part,  wlien  he  is 
warm,  and  particularly  when  he  is  in  this 
condition  in  bed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  the  swelling  is 
very  inconsiderable,  or  there  is  even  no 
visible  enlargement  whatever.  In  the  little 
depressions,  naturally  situated  on  each  side 
of  the  patella,  a  fulness  first  shows  itself,  and 
gradually  spreads  all  over  the  affected  joint. 

The  patient  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of 
his  body  on  the  disordered  joint,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  increase  of  pain  thus 
created,  gets  into  the  habit  of  only  touch- 
ing the  ground  with  his  toes  :  and  the  knee 
being  generally  kept  a  little  bent  in  tills 
manner,  soon  loses  tlie  capacity  of  becoming 
extended  again.  When  white-swellings  have 
lasted  a  while,  the- knee  is  almost  always 
found  in  a  permanent  state  of  flexion.  In 
scrophulous  cases  of  this  kind,  pain  con- 
stantly precedes  any  appearance  of  swelling  ; 
but  the  interval  between  the  two  symptoms 
differs  very  much  in  different  subjects. 

The  morbid  joint,  in  the  course  of  time, 
acquires  a  vast  magnitude.  Still  tlie  inte- 
guments retain  their  natural  colour,  and  re- 
main uuEtffected.  The  enlargement  of  the 
articulation,  however,  always  seems  greater 
than  it  really  is,  in  consequence  of  the 
emaciation  of  the  limb  both  above  and 
below  the  disease. 

An  appearance  of  blue  distended  veins, 
and  a  shining  smoothness,  are  the  only  al- 
terations to  be  noticed  in  the  skin  covering 
the  enlarged  joint.  The  shining  smooth- 
ness seems  attributable  to  the  distension, 
which  obliterates  the  natural  furrows  and 
wrinkles  of  the  cutis.  Wlien  the  joint  is 
thus  swollen,  the  integuments  cannot  be 
pinched  up  into  a  fold,  as  they  could  in  the 
state  of  health,  and  even  in  the  beginning 
of  the  disease. 

As  the  distemper  of  the  articulation  ad- 
vances, collections  of  matter  form  about 
the  part,  and  at  length  burst.  The  ulcer- 
ated openings  sometimes  heal  up  ;  but  such 
abscesses  are  generally  followed  by  other 
collections,  which  pursue  the  same  course. 
In  some  cases,  these  abscesses  form  a  few. 
months  after  the  first  affection  of  the  joint ; 
on  other  occasions,  several  yeai-s  elapse,  and 
no  suppuration  of  this  kind  makes  its  appear- 
ance. 

Such  terrible  local  mischief  must  neces- 
sarily produce  constitutional  disturbance. 
The  patient's  health  becoifH-s  gradually 
impaired  j  he  loses  both  his  appetite  and 
natural  rest  and  sleep  ;  his  pulse  is  small 
and  frequent ;  and  obstinate  debilitating 
diarrhoea  and    profuse  nocturnal  sweats 
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ensue.  Such  complaints  are  sooner  or 
later  followed  by  dissolution,  unless  the 
constitution  be  relieved  in  time,  either  by 
the  amendment  or  removal  of  tlic  diseased 
part.  In  different  patients,  however,  tiie 
course  of  the  disease,  and  its  effects  upon  the 
system,  vary  vei-y  much  in  relation  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  occur. 

Rheumatic  white-sivellings  are  very  dis- 
tinct diseases  from  the  scrophulous  distemper 
of  large  joints.  In  tlie  firbt,  the  pain  is 
said  never  to  occur  without  being  attended 
with  swelling.  Scrophulous  white -swell- 
ings, on  the  other  hand,  are  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  pain,  which  is .  particularly  con- 
fined to  one  point  of  the  articulation.  In 
rheumatic  cases,  the  pain  is  more  general, 
and  diffused  over  the  whole  joint. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  causes  of 
all  such  white-swellings  as  come  within  thi? 
class  of  rheumatic  ones,  little  is  known. 
External  irritation,  either  by  exposure  to 
damp  or  cold,  or  by  the  application  of  vio- 
lence, is  often  concerned  in  bringing  on 
the  disease;  but  very  frequently  no  cause 
of  this  kind  can  be  assigned  for  the  com- 
plaint. As  for  scrophulous  white-swellings, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  linder 
the  influence  of  a  particular  kind  of  con- 
stitution, termed  a  scrophulous  or  strumous 
habit.  In  this  sort  of  temperament,  every 
cause  capable  of  exciting  inflammation,  or 
any  morbid  and  irritable  state  of  a  large 
joint,  may  bring  such  disorder  as  may  end 
in  the  severe  disease  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking. 

In  a  man  of  a  sound  constitution,  an 
irritation  of  the  kind  alluded  to  might  only 
induce  common  healthy  inflammation  of  the 
affected  joint. 

In  scrophulous  habits,  it  also  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  irritation  of  a  joint  is  mucli 
more  easily  produced  than  in  the  other  con- 
stitutions ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that,  when 
once  excited  in  scrophulous  habits,  it  is 
much  more  dangerous  and  difficult  of  re- 
moval than  in  other  patients. 

HYDATID.  {Hydatis;  from  vlwp, 
water.)  ] .  A  very  singular  animal,  formed 
like- a  bladder,  and  distended  with  an  aque- 
ous fluid.  These  animals  are  sometimes 
formed  in  the  natural  cavities  of  the  body, 
as  the  abdomen  and  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
but  more  frequently  in  the  liver,  kidney,  and 
lungs,  whfere  they  produce  diseased  actions 
of  those  viscera.  Cullen  arranges  these 
affections  in  the  class  Locales,  and  order 
Tumores.  If  the  vires  naturae  medicatrices 
are  riot  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure,  the  patient 
mostly  falls  a  sacrifice  to  their  ravages. 
Dr.  Baillie  gives  the  following  interesting 
account  of  the  hydatids,  as  they  are  some- 
times found  in  the  liver:  — '  There  is  no 
gland  in  the  human  body  in  which  hydatids 
are  so  frequently  found  as  the  liver,  except 
the  kidneys,  where  they  arc  still  more  com- 
mon.   Hydatids  of  the  liver  arc  usually 


found  in  a  cyst,  which  is  frequently  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  is  formed  of  very  firm 
materials,  so  as  to  give  to  the  touch  almost 
the  feeling  of  cartilage.  This  cyst,  when 
cut  into,  is  obviously  laminated,  and  i$ 
much  thicker  in  one  liver  than  another.  In 
some  livers  it  is  not  thicker  than  a  shilling, 
and  in  others  it  is  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  The  laminas  which  compose 
it  are  formed  of  a  white  matter,  and  on  the 
inside  there  is  a  lining  of  a  pulpy  substance, 
like  the  coagulable  lymph.  The  cavity  of 
the  cyst,  I  have  seen,  in  one  instance,  sub- 
divided by  a  partition  of  this  pulpy  sub- 
stance. In  a  cyst  may  be  found  one 
hydatid,  or  a  greater  number  of  them. 
Tiiey  lie  loose  in  the  cavity,  swimming  in  a 
fluid  ;  or  some  of  them  are  attached  to  the 
side  of  tlie  cyst.  They  consist  of  a  round 
bag,  which  is  composed  of  a  white,  semi- 
opaque,  pulpy  matter,  and  contain  a  fluid 
capable  of  coagulation.  Although  the  coni- 
mon  colour  of  hydatids  be  wliite,  yet  I  have 
occasionally  seen  some  of  a  light  amber 
colour.  The  bag  of  the  hydatid  consists  of 
two  laminte,  and  possesses  a  good  deal  of 
contractile  power.  In  one  hydatid  this 
coat,  or  bag,  is  much  thicker  and  more 
opaque  than  in  another ;  and  even  in  the 
same  hydatid,  difl'erent  parts  of  it  will  often 
differ  in  thickness.  On  the  inside  of  an 
hydatid,  smaller  ones  are  sometimes  found, 
which  are  commonly  not  larger  than  the 
heads  of  pins,  but  sometimes  they  are  even 
larger  in  their  size  than  a  gooseberry. 
These  are  attached  to  the  larger  hydatid, 
either  at  scattered  irregular  distances,  or 
so  as  to  form  small  clusters  ;  and  they  are 
also  found  floating  loose  in  the  liquor  of 
the  larger  hydatids.  Hydatids  of  the  liver 
are  often  found  unconnected  with  each 
other ;  but  sometimes  they  have  been  said 
to  enclose  each  other  in  a  series,  like  pill- 
b  'xes.  The  most  common  situation  of  hy- 
datids of  the  liver  is  in  its  substance,  and 
enclosed  in  a  cyst ;  but  they  are  occasion- 
ally attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
liver,  hanging  from  it,  and  occupying  more 
or  less  of  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  origin  and  real  nature  of  these 
hydatids  arc  not  fully  ascertained;  it  is 
extremely  probable,  however,  that  they 
are  a  sort  of  imperfect  animalcules.  There 
is  no  doubt  at  all,  that  the  hydatids  in  the 
livers  of  sheep  are  animalcules ;  they  have 
been  often  seen  to  move  when  taken  out 
of  the  liver  and  put  into  warm  water  • 
and  they  retain  this  jiower  of  motion  for 
a  good  many  hours  after  a  sheep  has  been 
killed.  The  analogy  is  great  between 
hydatids  in  the  liver  of  a  sheep  and  those 
of  the  human  subject.  In  both,  they  arc 
contained  in  strong  cysts,  and  in  botii  they 
consist  o£  the  same  white  pulpy  matter. 
There  is  undoubtedly  some  difference  be- 
tween them  in  simplicity  of  organization  ; 
the  hydatid  in  the  human  liver  being  a 
Rr 
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simple  uniform  bag,  and  the  hydatid  in 
that  of  a  sheep  ])aving  a  neck  and  mouth 
appendant  to  the  bag.       Tliis  difference 
need  be  no  considerable  objection  to  tlie 
opinion  above  stated.     Life  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  attached  to  the  most  simple 
form  of  organization.     In  proof  of  this, 
hydatids  have  been  foimd  in  tlie  brains  of 
sheep,  resembling  almost  exactly  those  in 
the  liuman  liver,  and    vliicli   Iiave  been 
seen  to  move,  and  therefore  are  certainly 
known  to  be  animalcules.    The  hydatids 
of  the  human  liver,  indeed  have  not,  as 
far  as  I  know,  been  found  to  move  wlien 
taken  out  of  the  body  and  put  into  warm 
water  ;    were  tliis  to  have  happened,  no 
uncertainty  would  remain.      It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  a  good  reason  wliy  there  will 
hardly  occur  any   proper   opportunity  of 
making  this  experiment.     Hydatids  are  not 
-  very  often  found  in  the  liver,  because  it  is  not 
('  a  very  frequent  disease  there  ;  and  the  body 
is  allowed  to  remain  for  so  long  a  time 
.-ifter  death  before  it  is  examined,  that  the 
hydatids  must  have  lost  their  living  prin- 
ciple, even  if  they  were  animalcules,  and 
it  appears  even  more  difficult  to  account 
for  their  production,  according  to  the  common 
theory  of  generation,  tlian  for  that  of  intesti- 
nal worms.      We  do  not  get  rid  of  tlie  diffi- 
culty by  asserting,  that  the  hydatids  in  the 
human  liver  are  not  living  animals,  because 
in  sheep  tliey  are  certainly  sucli,  where  the 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  their  produc- 
tion is  jjrecisely  the  same. " 

2.  The  name  of  a  tumour^  the  contents  of 
which  is  a  water-like  fluid. 

HYDERUS.  (From  vZepos,  ley -drops ; 
from  v^aip,  water.  J  An  increased  flow  of 
urine. 

HTDRAGOGUE.  {Hijdragogus ;  from 
vdwp,  water,  and  aya.',  to  drive  out.)  Medi- 
cines are  so  termed  which  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  increasing  the  secretions  or  excre- 
tions of  the  body  so  as  to  cause  the  re- 
moval of -vvaterfrom  any  of  its  cavities,  such 
as  cathartics,  &c.  >  s  ■ 

HYDRARGYRATUS.    Of  or  belong- 


ing to  mercury. 

HYDRA'RGYRUM.  (Tdpapyvpos ; 
from  vSuip,  water,  and  apyupos,  silver :  so 
named  from  its  having  a  resemblance  to  fluid 
silver.)  HT/drargi/rus.  Tiie  name  in  tlie 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  other  works,  for 
mercury.     See  Mercury. 

HydRAUGYRUM     PB^iCIPITATUJI  ALBUM. 

WJiite  precipitated  mercury.  Calx  hydrur- 
gyri  alba.  Take  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury, 
half  a  pound ;  muriate  of  ammonia,  four 
ounces  ;  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa, 
half  a  pint ;  distilled  water,  four  pints.  First 
dissolve  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  then  the 
oxymuriate  of  mercury,  in  the  distilled  water, 
and  add  thereto  the  solution  of  subcarbonate 
of  potassa.  Wash  the  precipitated  powder 
until  it  becomes  tastclcsn  ;  then  dry  it.  It 
is  only  used  externally,  in  tlic  form  of  oint- 


ment, as  an  application  in  some  cutaneous 
affections. 

HyDiiARcyauM  purifioatum.  Purified 
tnercury.  Argenlum  vivum  puri/icatum. 
Take  of  mercury,  by  weight,  six  pounds  ; 
iron  filings,  a  pound.  Rub  them  together, 
and  distil  the  mercury  from  an  iron  retort, 
by  the  application  of  heat  to  it.  Purified 
quicksilver  is  sometimes  administered  in  its 
metallic  state,  in  doses  of  an  ounce  or  more, 
in  constipation  of  the  bowels. 

IIydraiigyrus  acetatus.  Mercurius 
aceUUus  ;  Pilules  Keyseri.  By  this  prepar- 
ation of  mercury,  the  celebrated  Keyser  ac- 
quired  an  immense  fortune  in  curing  the 
venereal  disease.  It  is  an  acetate  of 
mercury,  and  therefore  termed  hydrarg-yri 
acetas  in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature. 
ITie  dose  is  from  three  to  five  grains.  ■  Not- 
withstanding tlie  encomium  given  to  it  by 
some,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so  efficacious 
as  some  other  preparations  of  mercury. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  creta.  Mercury 
with  chalk.  Mercurius  alkalizalus.  Take 
of  purified  mercury,  by  weight,  three  ounces  ; 
prepared  chalk,  five  ounces.  Rub  them 
together,  until  the  metallic  globules  dis- 
appear. This  preparation  is  milder  than 
any  other  mercurial,  except  the  suiphuret, 
and  does  not  so  easily  act  upon  the  bowels ; 
it  is  therefore  used  largely  by  many  practi- 
tioners, and  possesses  alterative  properties  in 
cutaneous  and  venereal  complaints,  in  ob- 
structions of  the  viscera,  or  of  the  prostate 
gland,  given  in  the  dose  of  3ss  to  553,  two 
or  three  times  a  day. 

Hvdrargyrus     phosphoratus.  This 
remedy  has  been  observed  to  heal  inveterate 
venereal  ulcers  in  a  very  short  time,  nay,  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  days,  particularly 
those  about  the  pudenda.    In  venereal  in- 
flammations of  tlie  eyes,  chancres,  rheuma- 
tisms, and  chronic  eruptions,  it  has  proved 
of  eminent  service.     Upon  the  whole,  if  used 
with  necessary  precaution,  and  in  the  hands 
of  a  judicious  practitioner,  it  is  a  medicine 
mild  and  gentle  in  its  operation.    The  cases 
in  which  it  deserves  the  preference  over  other 
mercurial  preparations,  are  these :  in  an 
inveterate  stage  of  syphilis,  particularly  in 
persons  of  torpid  insensible  fibres  ;  in  cases  of 
exostosis,  as  well  as  obstructions  in  the  lym- 
phatic system  ;  in  chronic  complaints  of  the 
skin.  The  following  is  the  formula.  R.  Hy- 
drargyri    phosphorati,    gr.    iv.  Corticis 
cinnamomi  in  pulverem  triti,  gr.  xiv.  Sac- 
chari  purif.  5SS.    Misce.    The  whole  to  be 
divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  one  of  which 
is  to  be  taken  every  morning  and  evening, 
unless  salivation  takes  place,  when  it  ought 
to  be  discontinued.    Some  patients,  how- 
ever, will  bear  from  one  to  two  grains  of 
the  phosphate  of  quicksilver,  without  incon- 
venience. 

HyDRARGYRUS    PREClrlTATUS  CINEREUS. 

This  preparation  is  an  oxide  of  mercury,  and  • 
nearly  the  same  with  the  hydrargyri  oryduni 
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cinereuni  of  the  London  pharmacopceia.  It 
is  used  as  an  alterative  in  cases  of  pains 
arising  from  an  admixture  of  rheumatism 
■with  syphilis.  It  may  be  substituted  for  the 
hydrargyrus  sulphuratus  ruber,  in  fumigat- 
ing ozasna,  and  venereal  ulcerated  sore  throat, 
on  account  of  its  not  yielding  any  vapQ'-ur 
offensive  to  the  patient. 

HyDRARGYRUs  viTRioLATUs.  Turpelkum 
viinerale  ;  Mercurius  emeticus  Jlavus  ;  Sul- 
phas kydmrgyri.  Formerly  this  medicine 
was  in  more  general  use  than  in  the  present 
day.  It  is  a  very  powerful  and  active  altef- 
ative  when  given  in  small  doses.  Two 
grains  act  on  the  stomach  so  as  to  produce 
violent  vomitings.  It  is  recommended  as  an 
errhine  in  cases  of  amaurosis.  I  n  combination 
with  antimony  it  acts  powerfully  on  the  skin. 

Hydrargyri  nitrico-oxyuum.  i\%n"co- 
oxydum   hydrargyri;  Hydrargyrus  nitratus 
ruber ;  Mercurius  corrosivus  ruber ;  Afercu- 
rius  pnBcipitatus  corrosivus.     Nitric  oxide  of 
mercury.    Red  precipitate.    Take  of  puri- 
fied mercury,  by  weight,  three  pounds  :  of 
nitric  acid,  by  weight,  a  pound  and  a  half: 
of  distilled  water  two  pints.     Mix  in  a  glass 
vessel,  and  boil  the  mixture  in  a  sand-bath, 
until  the  mercury  be  dissolved,  the  water 
also  evaporated,  and  a  white  mass  remain. 
Rub  this  into  powder,  and  put  it  into  another 
shallow  vessel,  then  apply  a  moderate  heat, 
and  raise  the  fire  gradually,  until  red  vapour 
shall  cease  to  rise.    This  preparation  is  very 
extensively  employed  by  surgeons  as  a  stimu- 
lant and  escharotic,  but  its  extraordinai-y  ac- 
tivity does  not  allow  of  its  being  given  inter- 
nally.     Finely  levigated  and  mixed  with 
common  cerates,  it  is  an  excellent  applica- 
tion  to   indolent   ulcers,   especially  those 
wliich  remain  after  burns  and  scalds,  and 
those  in  which  the  granulations  are  indolent 
and  flabby.    It  is  also  an  excellent  caustic 
application  to  chancres. 

Hydrargyri  oxydum  cinereum.  Oxydum 
hydrargyri  nigrum.  The  grey  or  black  oxide  of 
mercury.  It  has  received  several  names; 
jEthiops  per  se ;  Pulvis  mercurialis  cinereus  ; 
Mercurius  cinereus ;  Turpelhum.  nigrum  ; 
Mercurius  preecipitaius  niger.  Take  of  sub- 
rauriate  of  mercury,  an  ounce  ;  limewater,  a 
gallon.  Boil  the  submuriate  of  mercury  in 
the  lime-water,  constantly  stirring,  until  a 
grey  oxide  of  mercury  is  separated.  Wash 
this  with  distilled  water,  and  then  dry  it. 
The  dose  from  gr.  ii.  to  x.  There  are  four 
other  preparations  of  this  oxide  in  high  esti- 
mation : 

One  made  by  rubbing  mercury  with  mu- 
cilage of  gum-al-abic.  Plenk,  of  Vienna, 
has  written  a  treatise  on  the  superior  efficacy 
of  this  medicine.  It  is  vei-y  troublesome  to, 
make ;  and  does  not  appear  to  possess  more 
virtues  than  some  other  mercurial  prepara- 
tions. Another  made  by  triturating  equal  pa)  ts 
of  sugar  and  mercury  together.  The  tliird, 
composed  of  honey  or  liquorice  and  purified 
marcury.    Th«  fourth  is  tlie  blue  mercurial 


ointment.  All  these  preparations  possess 
anthelmintic,  antisyphilitic,  alterative,  sia- 
lagogue,  and  deobstruent  virtues,  and  are 
exhibited  in  the  cure  of  worms,  syphilis, 
amenorrhoea,  diseases  of  the  skin,  chronic 
diseases,  obstructions  of  the  viscera,  &c. 

Hydrargyri  oxydum  nigrum.     See  Hy- 
drargyri oxydum  cinereuni. 

Hydrargyri  oxydum  hubrum.  Oxydum 
hydrargyri  rubrum  ;  Hydrargyrus  calcinatus. 
Red  oxide  of  mercury.  Take  of  puritied 
mercury  by  weight  a  pound.  Pour  the  mer- 
cury into  a  glass  mattrass,  with  a  very  narrow 
moutli  and  broad  bottom.  Apply  a  heat 
of  600°  to  this  vessel,  widiout  stopping  it, 
imtil  the  mercury  has  changed  into  red 
scales :  tiien  reduce  these  to  a  very  fine 
powder.  The  whole  process  may  probably 
require  an  exposure  of  six  weeks.  I'his  pre- 
paration of  mercury  is  given  with  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  cure  of  syphilis.  Its  action, 
however,  is  such,  when  given  alone,  on  the 
bowels,  as  to  require  the  addition  of  opium, 
which  totally  prevents  it.  It  is  also  given  in 
conjunction  with  opium  and  camphire,  as  a 
diaphoretic,  in  chronic  pains  and  diseases  of 
long  continuance.  It  it  is  given  as  an  alter- 
ative and  diaphoretic  from  gr.  ss.  to  ii.  every 
night,  joined  with  camphor  and  opium,  each 
gr.  one-fourth  or  one -half.  It  is  violently 
emetic-and  cathartic  in  the  dose  of  gr.  iv.  to 
gr.  v. 

Hvdrargyri  oxymurias.  Oxymurias 
drargyri  ;  Hydrargyrus  murialus.  Oxymu- 
riate  of  mercury.  Take  of  purified  mercury 
by  weight  two  pounds,  sulphuric  acid  by 
weight  thirty  ounces,  dried  muriate  of  soda 
four  pounds.  Boil  the  mercury  with  the 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  vessel  until  the 
sulphate  of  mercury  shall  be  left  dry.  Rub 
this,  when  it  is  cold,  with  the  muriate  of  soda 
in  an  earthern-ware  mortar  ;  then  sublime  it 
in  a  glass  cucurbit,  increasing  the  heat  gra- 
ually.  An  extremely  acrid  and  violently 
poisonous  preparation.  » 

Given  internally  in  small  doses  properly 
diluted,  and  never  in  the  form  of  pill,  it 
possesses  antisyphilitic  and  alterative  virtues. 
Externally,  applied  in  form  of  lotion,  it  faci- 
litates the  healing  of  venereal  sores,  and 
cures  the  itch.  In  gargles  for  venereal 
ulcers  in  the  throat,  the  oxmuriate  of  mer- 
cury gr.  iii.  or  iv.,  barley  decoction  Ifej.,  ho- 
ney of  roses  gjj.,  proves  very  serviceable  ; 
also  in  cases  of  tetters,  from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x. 
in  water  Ibj.  ;  and  for  films  and  ulcerations 
of  the  cornea,  gr.  i.  to  water  ^^iv. 

Mr.  Pearson  remarks,  that  "when  the  sub- 
limate is  given  to  cure  the  primary  symp- 
toms of  syphilis,  it  will  sometimes  succeed  ; 
more  especially,  when  it  produces  a  consider- 
able degree  of  soreness  of  the  gums,  and 
the  common  specific  effects  of  mercury  in 
the  animal  system.  But  it  will  often  fail  of 
removing  even  a  recent  chancre  ;  and  whera 
that  symptom  has  vanished  during  the  admi- 
nistration of  corrosive  sublimate,  i  havtj 
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known,  says  he,  a,  tlneo  month's  course  of 
that  medicine  fail  ot"  securing  the  patient  from 
a  constitutional  affection.  The  result  of  my 
observation  is,  that  simple  mercury,  calomel  or 
calcined  mercury,  are  preparations  more  to  be 
confided  in  for  the  cure  of  primary  symptoms, 
than  corrosive  sublimate.  The  latter  will  often 
check  the  progress  of  secondary  symptoms 
very  conveniently,  and  I  think  it  is  peculiarly 
efficacious  in  relieving  venereal  pains,  in 
healing  ulcers  of  tlie  tlu-oat,  and  in  promot- 
ing the  desquamation  of  eruptions.  Yet  even 
in  these  cases  it  never  confers  permanent 
benefit;  for  new  symptoms  will  appear 
during  the  use  of  it ;  and  on  many  occa- 
sions it  will  fail  of  affording  the  least  advan- 
tage to  the  patient  from  first  to  last.  I  do, 
sometimes,  indeed,  employ  this  pi-eparation 
in  venereal  cases  ;  but  it  is  either  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  mercurial  course,  to  bring  the 
constitution  under  the  influence  of  mercury 
at  an  early  period,  or  during  a  course  of  in- 
tmction,  with  the  intention  of  increasing  the 
action  of  simple  mercury.  I  sometimes 
also  prescribe  it  after  [the  conclusion  of  a 
course  of  friction,  to  support  the  mercurial 
influence  in  the  habit,  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  a  relapse.  But  on  no 
occasion  whatever  do  I  think  it  safe  to  con- 
fide in  this  preparation  singly  and  uncom- 
bined  for  the  cure  of  any  truly  venereal 
symptoms." 

A  solution  of  it  is  ordered  in  the  pharma- 
copoeia, termed  Liquor  hydrargyrimymuria- 
tis.  Solution  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury. 
Take  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  eight 
grains  ;  distilled  water,  fifteen  fluid  ounces ; 
rectified  spirit,  a  fluid  ounce.  Dissolve  the 
oxymuriate  of  mercury  in  the  water,  and 
add  the  spirit. 

This  solution  is  directed  in  order  to  faci- 
litate the  administration  of  divisions  of  the 
grain  of  this  active  medicine.  Half  an 
ounce  of  it  contains  one-fourth  of  a  grain 
of  the  salt.  The  dose  is  from  one  drachm  to 
half  an  ounce. 

Hydraiigyki  submurias.  Submurias 
hydrargyri.  Submuriate  of  mercury.  Ca- 
lomelas.  Calomel.  Take  of  oxymuriate 
of  mercury,  a  pound ;  purified  mercury, 
by  weight  nine  ounces.  Rub  them 
together  tmtil  the  metallic  globules  dis- 
appear, then  sublime ;  take  out  the  sub- 
limed mass,  and  reduce  it  to  powder,  and 
sublime  it  in  the  same  manner  twice;^in<jre 
successively.  Lastly,  bring  it  into  the  state 
of  very  fine  powder  by  the  same  process 
whicli  has  been  directed  for  the  preparation 
of  chalk.  Submuriate,  or  luild  muriate  of 
mercury,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  prepar- 
ations of  mercury.  As  an  anti-venereal  it 
is  given  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  nigiit  and 
morning,  its  usual  determination  to  the  in- 
testines being  prevented,  if  necessary,  by 
opium.  It  is  tlie  preparation  which  is  per- 
haps most  usually  given  in  the  other  diseases 
n  wliich  mercury  is  employed,  as  in  aflTec- 


lions  of  the  liver,  or  neighbouring  organs, 
in  cutaneous  diseases,  chronic  riieumatism', 
tetanus,  hydrophobia,  hydrocephalus,  and 
febrile  affections,  especially  those  of  warm 
climates.  It  is  employed  as  a  cathartic 
alone,  in  doses  from  v.  to  xii.  grains,  or  to 
promote  the  operation  of  other  purgatives. 
It/ anthelmintic  power  is  justly  celebrated  ; 
and  it  is  perhapf;  superior  to  the  other  merl 
curials  in  assisting  the  operation  of  diuretics 
in  dropsy.  From  its  specific  gravity  it 
ought  always  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  a 
bolus  or  pill. 

Hyduahgyri  sulphoretum  nigrum. 
Ilydrargyrvs  cum  sidphure.  iEthiop's  mi- 
neral. Take  of  purified  mercury,  sublimed 
sulphur,  each  a  pound,  by  weight.  Rub 
them  together,  till  the  metallic  globules  dis- 
appear. Some  suppose  that  the  mercury  is 
oxidized  in  this  process,  but  that  is  not  con- 
firmed by  the  best  experiments.  The  mer- 
cuiy,  by  this  admixture  of  the  sulphur,  is 
deprived  of  its  salivating  power,  and  may  be 
administered  with  safety  to  all  ages  and 
constitutions,  as  an  anthelmintic  and  alter- 
ative. 

Hydrargybi    sulphuretum  rubrum. 
Red  sulphuret  of  mercury.  Hydrargyrus 
sulphuratus  ruber  ;  Minium  purum  ;  Mimum 
GrcEcorum;  Magnes  epilejisicB  ;  Mzemafor  ; 
Jlmnion   ylzamar.  Vitruvius  calls  it  anthrax. 
A   red   mineral    substance  composed  of 
mercury  combined    with   sulphur.    It  is 
either  native  or  factitious.     Ihe  native  is 
an  ore  of  quicksilver  moderately  compact,' 
and  of  an  elegant  striated  red  colour.    It  is 
found  in  the  duchy  of  Deuxponts,  in  the 
Palatinate,  in  Spain,  South  America,  &c. 
It  is  called  native  vermilion,  and  cinnabar 
in  flowers.    The  factitious  is  thus  prepared  : 
"  Take  of  purified  mercury,  by  weight  forty 
ounces ;   sublimed  sulphur,  eight  ounces. 
Having  melted  the  sulphur  ^over  the  fire, 
mix  in  the  mercury,  and  as  soon  as  tlie  mass 
begins  to  swell,  remove  the  vessel  from  tlie 
fire,  and  cover  it  with  considerable  force  to 
prevent  inflammation ;  then  rub  tlie  mass 
into  powder,  and  sublime."    This  prepar- 
ation is  esteemed  a  mild  mercurial  alterative, 
and  given    to   children   in    small  doses. 
Hoffman  greatly  recommends  it  as  a  sedative 
and  antispasmodic.     Others  deny  that  cin- 
nabar, taken  internally,  has  any  medicinal 
quality  ;  and  their  opinion  is  grounded  on 
the  insolubility  of  it  in  any  menstruum.  In 
surgery  its  chief  and  almost  only  use  is  in 
the  adrninistration  of  quicksilver  by  fumiga- 
tion.    Thus  employed  it  has  proved  ex- 
tremely serviceable  in  venereal  cases.  Ulcers 
and  excrescences  about  tlie  pudendum  and 
anus  in   women,  are   particularly  bene- 
fited by  it ;  and  in  tliese  cases  it  is  most 
conveniently  applied  by  placing  a  red  hot 
heater  at  tiie  bottom  of  a  niglit  stool-pan, 
and  after  sprinkling  on  it  a  few  grains  of  the 
red  sulphuret  of  quiksilver,    placing  the 
patient  on  (he  stool.    To  fumigate  ulcers  in 
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the  throat,  it  is  necessary  to  receive  the 
fumes  on  the  part  aff'ected,  through  the  tube 
of  a  funnel.  By  enclosing  the  patient  naked 
in  a  box,  it  has  on  some  occasions  been  con- 
trived to  fumigate  the  whole  body  at  once, 
and  in  this  way  the  specific  powers  of  the 
quicksilver  have  been  very  rapidly  excited. 

This  mode  of  curing  the  lues  venerea  is 
spoken  of  as  confirmed  ;  and  die  subject  has 
of  late  years  been  revived  in  a  treatise  by 
Sabonette,  and  by  trials  made  in  Bartholo- 
mew's hospital. 

Mr,  Pearson,  from  his  experiments  on 
mercurial  fumigation,  concludes,  that  where- 
checking  the  progress  of  the  disease  sud- 
denly is  an  object  of  great  moment,  and 
where  the  body  is  covered  with  ulcers  or 
large  and  numerous  eruptions,  and  in  ge- 
neral to  ulcers,  fungi,  and  excrescences,  the 
vapour  of  mercury  is  an  application  of  great 
efltCacy  and  utility ;  but  that  it  is  apt  to  in- 
duce a  ptyalism  rapidly,  and  great  conse- 
quent debility,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  constitution  against  a  relapse, 
as  great  a  quantity  of  mercury  must  be  in- 
troduced into  the  system,  by  inunction,  as  if 
no  fumigation  had  been  employed. 

HYDRATE.  Ilydroxure.  Hydro- 
oxide.  A  compound  of  oxygen,  in  a  de- 
finite proportion,  with  water. 

HYDRELiE'UM.  (From  vdwp,  water, 
and  eXaiov,  oil.)  A  mixture  of  oil  and 
water. 

HYDRENTEROCE'LE.  (From  vSup, 
water,  evhpnv,  an  intestine,  and  kjjXtj,  a  tu- 
mour.) A  hydrocele,  or  dropsy  of  the 
scrotum,  attended  with  a  rupture. 

HYDRIOD  ATE.  A  salt  consisting  of 
the  hydriodic  acid,  combined  in  a  definite 
proportion  with  an  oxide. 

HYDRIODIC  ACID.  Acidicm  hy- 
driodicum-  A  gaseous  acid  in  its  insulated 
state.  *'  If  four  parts  of  iodine  be  mixed  with 
one  of  phosphorus,  in  a  small  glass  retort, 
applying  a  gentle  heat,  and  adding  a  few 
drops  of  water  from  time  to  time,  a  gas 
comes  over,  which  must  be  received  in  the 
mercurial  bath.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.4  ; 
1 00  cubic  inches,  therefore,  weigh  1 34.2  grs. 
It  is  elastic  and  invisible,  but  has  a  smell 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  muriatic  acid. 
Mercury  after  some  time  decomposes  it, 
seizing  its  iodine,  and  leaving  its  hydrogen, 
equal  to  one-half  the  original  bulk,  at  liberty. 
Chlorine,  on  the  other  hand,  unites  to  its 
hydrogen,  and  precipitates  tlie  iodine.  From 
these  experiments,  it  evidently  consists  of 
vapour  of  iodine  and  hydrogen,  which  com- 
bine in  equal  volumes,  without  change  of 
their  ))rimitive  bulk.  Hydriodic  acid  is 
partly  decomposed  at  a  red-heat,  and  tlic 
decomposition  is  complete  if  it  be  mixed 
with  oxygen.  Water  is  formed,  and  iodine 
separated. 

We  can  easily  obtain  an  aqueous  hydrio- 
dic acid  very  economically,  by  passing  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas  through  a  mixture 


of  water  and  iodine  in  a  Woolfe's  bottle. 
On  heating  the  liquid  obtained,  the  excess 
of  sulphur  flies  off,  and  leaves  liquid  hydrio- 
die  acid.  At  temperatures  below  262°,  it 
]5arts  with  its  water  ;  and  becomes  of  a  den- 
sity =1.7.  At  262=  the  acid  distils  over. 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  speedily  de- 
composed, and  iodine  is  evolved.  Concen- 
trated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  also  decom- 
pose it.  When  poured  into  a  saline  solution 
of  lead,  it  throws  down  a  fine  orange  preci  - 
pitate. With  solution  of  peroxide  of  mer- 
cury, it  gives  a  red  precipitate  ;  and  with 
that  of  silver,  a  wliite  precipitate  insoluble 
in  ammonia.  Hydriodic  acid  may  also  be 
formed,  by  passing  hydrogen  over  iodine  at 
an  elevated  temperature, 

The  compounds  of  hydriodic  acid  with  the 
salifiable  bases  may  be  easily  formed,  either 
by  direct  combination,  or  by  acting  on  the 
basis  in  water,  with  iodine.  The  latter 
mode  is  most  economical.  Upon  a  deter- 
minate quantity  of  iodine,  pour  solution  of 
potassa  or  soda,  till  the  liquid  ceases  to  be 
coloured.  Evaporate  to  dryness,  and  digest 
the  dry  salt  in  alkohol  of  the  specific  gravity 
0.810,  or  0.820.  As  the  iodate  is  not 
soluble  in  this  liquid,  while  the  hydriodate 
is  very  soluble,  the  two  salts  easily  separate 
from  each  other.  After  having  washed  the 
iodate  two  or  three  times  with  alkohol, 
dissolve  it  in  water,  and  neutralize  it  with 
acetic  acid.  Evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
digest  the  dry  salt  in  alcohol,  to  remove  the 
acetate.  After  two  or  three  washings,  the 
iodate  is  pure.  As  for  the  alkohol  contain- 
ing the  hydriodate,  distil  it  off,  and  then 
complete  the  neutralization  of  the  potassa, 
by  means  of  a  little  hydriodic  acid  separately 
obtained.  Sulphurous  and  muriatic  acids, 
as  well  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  produce 
no  change  on  the  hydriodates,  at  the  usual 
temperature  of  the  air. 

Chlorine,  nitric  acid,  and  concentrated 
sulphuric,  instantly  decompose  them,  and 
separate  the  iodine. 

With  solution  of  silver,  they  give  a  white 
precipitate  insoluble  in  ammonia  ;  ^-ith  the 
pernitrate  of  mercury, a  greenish-yellow 
precipitate  ;  with  corrosive  sublimate,  a  pre- 
cipitate of  a  fine  orange-red,  very  soluble  in 
an  excess  of  hydriodate  ;  and  with  nitrate  of 
lead,  a  precipitate  of  an  orange-yellow  colour. 
They  dissolve  iodine,  and  acquire  a  deep 
reddish  brown  colour. 

Hydriodate  of  potassa,  or  in  the  dry  state, 
iodide  of  potassium,  yields  crystals  like  sea- 
salt,  which  melt  and  sublime  at  a  red-heat. 
This  salt  is  not  changed  by  being  heated  in 
contact  with  air.  100  parts  of  water  at  64", 
dissolve  14.3  of  it.  It  consists  of  15.5  io- 
dine, and  5  potassium. 

Hydriodate  of  soda,  cnW^A  in  the  dry  state 
iodide  of  sodium,  may  be  obtained  in  pretty 
large  flat  rhomboidal  prisms.  It  consists, 
when  dry,  of  15.5  iodine  +  :?  sodium. 

Hydriodate  of  harytcs  crystallises  in  fint 
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prisms,  similar  to  muriatG  of  strontiles.  In 
its  dry  state,  it  consists  of  15.5  iodine + 
8.75  barium. 

The  hi/driodates  of  lime  and  slronliles  are 
very  soluble;  and  the  first  exceedingly 
deliquescent. 

Hydriodatc  of  ammonia  results  from  the 
combination  of  equal  volumes  of  ammo- 
niacal  and  hydriodic  gases ;  tliough  it  is 
usually  prepared  by  saturating  the  liquid 
acid  with  ammonia.  It  is  nearly  as  volatile 
as  sal  ammoniac  ;  but  it  is  more  soluble  and 
more  deliquescent.    It  crystallises  in  cubes. 

Hydriodate  of  magnesia  is  formed  by  unit- 
ing its  constituents  together  ;  it  is  deliques- 
cent, and  crystallises  with  difficulty.  —  It  is 
decomposed  by  a  strong  heat. 

Hydriodnte  of  zinc  is  easily  obtained,  Iiy 
putting  iodine  into  water  with  an  excess  of 
zinc,  and  favouring  their  action  by  heat. 
When  dried  it  becomes  an  iodide. 

All  the  hydriodates  have  the  property  of 
■dissolving  abundance  of  iodine  ;  and  thence 
they  acquire  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour. 
They  part  with  it  on  boiling,  or  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  after  being  dried." 

HYDRO-CHLORIC  ACID.  Muri- 
atic acid  ;  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  hy- 
drogen.    See  Muriatic  acid. 

HYDRO-CYANIC  ACID.  See 
Priissic  acid. 

.  HYDRO-FLUORIC  ACID.  ^ci- 
dum  hydrnfliwricum.  This  is  procured  by 
distilling,  in  lead  or  silver,  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  the  purest  fluor  spar,  in  fine  powder, 
with  two  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  heat  re- 
quired is  not  considerable  ;  sulphate  of  lime 
remains  in  the  retort,  and  a  highly  acrid  and 
corrosive  liquid  passes  over,  which  requires 
the  assistance  of  ice  for  its  condensation. 

HYDRO-SULPHURIC  ACID.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
is  so  called  by  Gay  Lussac. 

HYDRO-SULPHUROUS  ACID. 
When  three  volumes  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  and  two  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  both 
dry,  are  mixed  together  over  mercury,they  are 
condensed  into  a  solid  orange  yellow  body, 
which  Dr.  Thompson  calls  hydro-sidphurous 
acid. 

HYDRO' A.  (From  i/Swp,  water.)  A 
watery  pustule. 

HYDROCARBONATE.  See  Car- 
buretted.  hydrogen  gns. 

II  YDROCA'RDI  A.(From  vSup,  water, 
and /fa/)5ia,  tliC  heart.)  Hijdrocordis.  Hy- 
drops pericardii.  Dropsy  of  the  heart. 
Dropsy  of  the  pericardium.  A  collection 
«f  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  wliich  may  be 
eitlier  coagulable  lymph,  scrum,  or  a 
puriform  fluid.  It  produces  symptoms 
similar  to  those  of  hydrothorax,  wiih  violent 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  mostly  »n  inter- 
niittent  pulse.     It  is  incin-able. 

HYDROCELE.  (From  vowp,  water, 
and  Kr]\7i,  a  tumour.)  The  lerni  Itydrocdc, 
Vsed  in  a  literal  sense,  means  any  tumour 


produced  by  water ;  but  surgeons  have  al- 
ways confined  it  to  those  whicJi  possess 
either  the  membranes  of  the  scrotum,  or  tf>e 
coats  of  the  testicle  and  its  vessels.  TJje 
first  of  these,  vi/,.  that  which  has  its  seat  in 
the  membranes  of  the  scrotum,  anasarca 
integumentorum,  is  common  to  the  whole 
bag,  and  to  all  the  cellular  substance  which 
loosely  envelopes  both  the  testes.  It  is, 
strictly  speaking,  only  a  symptom  of  a 
disease,  in  which  the  whole  habit  is  most 
frequently  more  or  less  concerned,  and  very 
seldom  aflTects  the  part  only.  The  latter, 
or  that  which  occupies  the  coats  immediately 
investing  the  testicle  and  its  vessels,  hydro- 
cele tunicffi  vaginalis,  is  absolutely  local, 
very  seldom  aflTects  the  common  membrane 
of  the  scrotum,  generally  attacks  one  side 
only ;  and  is  frequently  found  in  persons  who 
are  perfectly  free  from  all  other  complaints. 

The  anasarca  integumentorum  retains  the 
impression  of  the  finger.  The  vaginal  hy- 
drocele has  an  undulating  feel. 

The  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  tes- 
tis is  a  morbid  accumulation  of  the  water 
separated  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis,  to  moisten  or  lubricate  the 
testicle. 

From  its  first  appearance,  it  seldom  dis- 
appears or  diminishes,  but,  generally  con- 
tinues to  increase,  sometimes  rapidly,  at 
others  more  slowly.  In  some  it  grows  to 
a  painful  degree  of  distension  in  a  few 
months  :  in  others,  it  continues  many  years 
with  little  disturbance.  As  it  enlarges,  it 
becomes  more  tense,  and  is  sometimes 
transparent ;  so  that  if  a  candle  is  held  on 
the  opposite  side,  a  degree  of  light  is  per- 
ceived through  the  whole  tumour  ;  but  the 
only  cei-tain  distinction  is  the  fluctuation, 
which  is  not  found  when  the  disease  is  a  her- 
nia of  the  omentum,or  intestines,  oran  inflam- 
matory or  a  scirrhous  tumour  of  the  testicle. 

Hydrocele  cystata.  Encysted  hydro- 
cele of  tlie  spermatic  cord  resembles  the 
common  hydrocele ;  but  the  tumour  does 
not  extend  to  the  testicle,  which  may  be 
felt  below  or  behind  it,  while,  in  the  hydro- 
cele of  the  vaginal  coat,  when  large,  the 
testicle  cannot  be  discovered.  In  this  dis- 
ease also,  the  penis  is  not  buried  in  the 
tumour.  Sometimes  the  fluid  is  contained 
in  two  distinct  cells ;  and  this  is  discovered 
by  little  contractions  in  it.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  anasai'cous  hydrocele  by 
a  sensible  fluctuation,  and  the  want  of  the 
inelastic  pitting ;  from  hernia,  by  its  be- 
ginning below,  from  its  not  receding  in  an 
horizontal  position,  and  not  enlarging  by 
coughing  and  sneezing. 

HvnROCEI.E     FUKICULI    SPERMATICI,  Or 

hydrocele  of  the,  spennatic  cord.  Anasar- 
cous  hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord  some- 
times accompanies  ascites,  and,  at  other  times, 
it  is  found  to  be  confined  to  the  cellular 
substance,  in  or  .nbout  the  spermatic  cord. 
Xlie  causes  of  this  disease  may  be  obstruc- 
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tions  in  the  lymphatics,  leading  from  the 
part,  in  consequence  of  scirrhous  affections 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  or  the  pressure  of 
a  truss  applied  for  the  cure  of  hernia. 

When  the  affection  is  connected  with 
anasarca  in  other  parts,  it  is  'tlien  so  evi- 
dent as  to  require  no  particular  description. 
When  it  is  local,  it  is  attended  with  a  co- 
lourless tumour  in  the  course  of  the  sper- 
matic cord,  soft  and  inelastic  to  the  touch, 
and  unaccompanied  with  fluctuation.  In 
an  erect  position  of  the  body  it  is  of  an 
oblong  figure  ;  but  when  the  body  is  re- 
cumbent, it  is  flatter,  and  somewhat  round. 
Generally  it  is  no  longer  than  the  part  of 
the  cord  which  lies  in  the  groin  ;  though 
sometimes  it  extends  as  far  as  the  testicle, 
and  even  stretches  the  scrotum  to  an  un- 
common size.  By  pressure  a  great  part 
of  the  swelling  can  always  be  made  to  re- 
cede into  the  abdomen.  It  instantly,  how- 
over,  returns  to  its  fonner  situation,  on  the 
pressure  being  witlidrawn. 

HYDROCELE  PERiTONiEi.  The  common 
dropsy  of  the  belly. 

Hydrocele  spinalis.  A  watery  swelling 
on  tlie  vertebrte. 

HYDROCEPHALUS.  (From  vScop, 
water,  and  Ke(l>a\7i,  the  head.)  Hydroci:- 
phaliuii ;  Hi/drencephahis.  Dropsy  of  the 
brain.  Dropsy  of  the  head.  A  genus  of 
disease  arranged  by  CuUen,  in  the  class  Ca- 
chexia:, and  or Aet  I nLumesceniice.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  authors  into  external  and  internal : 

1 .  Hi/drocephalus  cxlernus,  is  a  collection 
of  water  between  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

2.  Hydrocephalus  interims,  is  when  a  fluid 
is  collected  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
producing  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  apoplexy, 
&c.  See  Apoplexia.  It  is  sometimes  of  a 
chronic  nature,  when  the  water  has  been 
known  to  increase  to  an  enormous  quantity, 
effecting  a  diastasis  of  the  bones  of  the  head, 
and  an  absorption  of  the  bi'ain. 

Pain  in  the  head,  particularly  across  the 
brow,  stupor,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  preternatural  slowness  of  the 
pulse,  and  convulsions,  are  the  pathognomic 
symptoms  of  this  disease,  which  have  been 
laid  down  by  the  generality  of  writers. 

Hydrocephalus  is  almost  peculiar  to  chil- 
dren, being  rarely  known  to  extend  beyond 
tlie  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  ;  and  it  seems 
more  frequently  to  arise  in  those  of  a  scro- 
phulous  and  ricketty  habit  than  in  others. 
It  is  an  affection  which  has  been  observed  to 
pervade  families,  affecting  all  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  children  at  a  certain  period  of 
their  life ;  which  seems  to  show  that,  in 
many  cases,  it  depends  more  on  the  general 
habit,  than  on  any  local  affection,  or  acci- 
dental cause. 

The  disease  has  generally  been  supposed 
to  arise  in  consequence  cither  of  injuries 
done  to  the  brain  itself,  by  blows,  falls,  &c. 
from  scirrhous  tumours  or  excrescences 
witliin  tiic  skull,  from  original  laxity  or 


weakness  in  the  brain,  or  from  general  debil- 
ity and  an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood. 

With  respect  to  its  proximate  cause,  very 
opposite  opinions  are  still  entertained  by 
medical  writers,  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  equivocal  nature  of  its  symptoms,  prove 
a  source  of  considerable  embarrassment  to 
the  young  practitioner.  Some  believe  it  to 
be  inflammatory,  and  bleed  largely. 

Dr.  Withering  observes,  tliat  in  a  great 
many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  congestion,  or 
slight  inflammation,  are  the  precursors  to 
the  aqueous  accumulation.  ; 

Dr.  Rush  thinks  that,  instead  of  its  being 
considered  an  idiopathic  dropsy,  it  should 
be  considered  only  as  an  effect  of  a  primary 
inflammation  or  congestion  of  blood  in  the 
brain.  It  appears,  says  he,  that  the  disease,, 
in  its  first  stage,  is  the  effect  of  causes  which 
produce  a  less  degree  of  that  inflammation, 
whicii  constitutes  phrenitis ;  and  that  its 
second  stage  is  a  less  degree  of  that  efflision 
which  produces  serous  apoplexy  in  adults. 
The  former  i)artakes  of  tlie  nature  of  tlie 
chronic  inflammation  of  Dr.  Cullen,  and 
the  asthenic  inflammation  of  Dr.  Brown.  — 
There  are  others  again  who  view  the  subject 
in  a  very  different  light.  Dr.  Darwin  sup- 
poses inactivity,  or  torpor  of  the  absorbent 
vessels  of  the  brain,  to  be  the  cause  of  hydro- 
cephalus internus  ;  but  he  confesses  in  ano- 
ther part  of  his  work,  that  the  torpor  of  the. 
absorbent  vessels  may  often  exist  as  a  se- 
condary effect. 

Dr.  Whytt,  who  has  published  an  inge-. 
nious  treatise  on  the  disease,  observes,  the 
immediate  cause  of  every  kind  of  dropsy  is 
the  same  ;  viz.  such  a  state  of  the  parts  as 
makes  the  exhalent  arteries  throw  out  a, 
greater  quantity  of  fluids  than  the  absorbents 
can  take  up.  From  what  he  afterwards 
mentions,  he  evidently  considers  this  state  as, 
consisting  in  debility. 

As  many  cases  are  accompanied  with  an 
increased  or  inflammatory  action  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  brain,  and  others  again  are  ob- 
served to  prevail  along  with  general  ana-, 
sarca,  it  seems  rational  to  allow  that  hydro- 
cephalus is,  in  some  instances,  the  conse- 
quence of  congestion,  or  slight  inflamma- 
tion in  the  brain  ;  and  that,  in  others,  it 
arises  either  from  general  debility  or  topical 
laxity.  In  admitting  these  as  incontrovert- 
ible facts.  Dr.  Tliomas  is,  at  the  same  time, 
induced  to  suppose  that  the  cases  of  it  oc- 
curring from  mere  debility  are  by  no  means 
frequent. 

Tlie  great  analogy  subsisting  between  the 
symptoms  which  are  characteristic  of  inflam- 
mation, and  those  which  form  the  first  sta^-e 
of  the  acute  species  of  hydrocephalus,  (for 
the  disease,  as  already  observed,  has  been 
divided  into  the  chronic  and  acute  by  some 
writers,)  together  with  the  good  effects  of- 
ten consequent  on  blood-letting,  and  the. 
inflammatory  appearance  which  the  bloo(j[. 
frequently  exhibits,  seem  to  point  out  strpn^. 
R  r  4 
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proof  of  the  disease  being,  in  most  instances, 
an  active  inflammation,  and  tliat  it  rarely  oc- 
curs from  more  debility,  as  a  primary  cause. 

Tlie  progress  of  the  disorder  has,  by  some, 
been  divided  into  three  stages. 

When  it  is  accompanied  by  an  increased 
or  inflammatory  actioit  of  the  brain,  as  not 
uncommonly  happens,  its  first  stage  is  marked 
with  many  of  tlie  symptoms  of  pyrexia, 
such  as  languor,  inactivity,  loss  of  appetite, 
nausea,  vomiting,  parched  tongue,  hot,  dry 
skin,  flushing  of  tlie  face,  head  ache,  throb- 
bing of  tlie  temporal  arteries,  and  quickened 
pulse  J  which  symptoms  always  suffer  an 
exacerbation  in  the  evening  but  towards 
morning  become  milder. 

When  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any  inflam- 
matory action  of  the  brain,  many  of  these 
appearances  are  not  to  be  observed.  In 
these  cases,  it  is  marked  by  a  dejection  of 
countenance,  loss  of  appetite,  pains  over  the 
eyes,  soreness  of  the  integuments  of  the 
cranium  to  the  touch,  propensity  to  the  bed, 
aversion  to  being  moved,  nausea,  and  costive- 
ness.  The  disease,  at  length,  makes  a  re- 
markable transition,  which  denotes  the 
commencement  of  its  second  stage.  The 
child  screams  out,  without  bjeing  able  to  as- 
sign any  cause  ;  its  sleep  is  much  disturbed; 
there  is  a  considerable  dilatation  of  the  pu- 
pils of  the  eyes,  without  any  contraction  on 
their  being  exposed  to  light ;  lethargic  tor- 
por, with  strabismus,  or  perhaps  double 
vision  ensues,  and  the  pulse  becomes  slow 
and  unequal. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  pulse  returns  again 
to  the  febrile  state,  becoming  tuicommonly 
quick  and  variable  ;  and  coma,  with  con- 
vulsions, ensue.  When  the  accumulation  of 
■water  is  very  great,  and  the  child  young, 
the  sutures  recede  a  considerable  way  from 
each  other,  and  the  head,  towards  tlie  end, 
becomes  much  enlarged. 

When  recoveries  have  actually  t.iken 
place  in  Iiydrocephalus,  we  ouglit  probably 
to  attribute  more  to  the  efforts  of  nature 
than  to  the  interference  of  art.  It  is  always 
to  be  regarded  as  of  difficult  cure. 

An  accumulation  of  water  in  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain,  is  one  of  the  most 
common  appearances  to  be  observed  on  dis- 
section. In  different  cases,  this  is  accumu- 
lated in  greater  or  less  quantities.  It  some- 
times amounts  only  to  a  few  ounces,  and 
occasionally  to  some  pints.  When  the 
quantity  of  water  is  considerable,  the  fornix 
is  raised  at  its  anterior  extremity,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  accumulation,  and  an  imme- 
diate opening  of  communication  is  thereby 
formed  between  the  lateral  ventricles.  'J"hc 
water  is  of  a  purer  colour  and  more  limpid 
than  what  is  found  in  the  dropsy  of  the 
thorax,  or  abdomen.  It  appears,  however, 
to  be  generally  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
water  that  is  accumulated  in  these  cavities. 
In  some  instances,  the  wafer  in  hydrocepha- 
lus, containa  a  very  small  proportion  of  co- 


agulable  matter,  and  in  others  it  is  entirely 
free  from  it. 

When  the  water  is  accumulated  to  a  very 
large  quantity  in  the  ventricles,  the  substance 
of  the  brain  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  pulpy 
bag,  containing  a  fluid.  The  skull,  upon 
such  occasions,  is  vei7  much  enlarged  in 
size,  and  altered  in  its  sliape  ;  and  it  appears 
exceedingly  large  in  proportion  to  the  face. 
On  removing  the  scalp,  the  bones  are  found 
to  be  very  thin,  and  there  are  frequently 
broad  spots  of  membiane  in  the  bone. 
These  appearances  are,  however,  onlv  to  be 
observed  where  the  disease -has  been  of  some 
years'  continuance. 

In  some  cases,  where  tlie  quantity  of  water 
collected  is  not  great,  the  substance  of  the 
brain  has  appeared  to  be  indurated,  and  in 
others  softened.  At  times,  the  organ  has 
been  found  gorged  widi  blood  ;  collections 
also  of  a  viscid  tenacious  matter  have  been 
discovered  in  cysts,  upon  its  external  sur- 
face, and  tumours  have  been  found  attached 
to  its  substance. 

The  treatment  must  be  prompt  and  active 
to  give  a  tolerable  chance  of  success.  The 
general  indications  are,  in  the  first  stage,  to 
lessen  the  inflammatory  action,  afterwards 
to  promote  absorption.    Should  the  patient 
be  about  the  age  of  puberty,  of  a  pletlioric 
habit,  and  the  symptoms  run  high  at  the  be- 
ginnirtg,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  some 
blood,  especially  from  the  temporal  artery, 
or  the  jugular  vein  ;  but,  if  younger,  or  the 
disease  more  advanced,  a  sufficient  quantity 
may  be  withdrawn  by  leeches,  applied  to  the 
temples,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  sutures. 
The  bowels  must  tlien  be  thorouglily  evacu- 
ated by  some  active  cathartic,  as  they  are 
usually  very  torpid,  calomel  with  scamraony, 
or  jalap,  for  example  ;  and,  in  the  progress 
of  the  complaint,  this  function  must  be  kept 
up  with  some  degree  of  activity.     For  this 
purpose,  calomel  may  be  given  in  divided 
doses,  or  some  other  mercurial  preparation, 
which  may  not  run  off  too  rapidly,  producing 
mere  ivatery  stools,  but  regularly  clear  out 
tlie  bowels,  as  well  as  the  liver,  and  promote 
the  other  secretions.  Besides,  mercury  is  the 
most  powerful  remedy  in  rousing  the  absor- 
bents, and  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
cures  of  this  disease,  even  at  an  advanced 
])eriod,  have  been  effected  by  it :  wliencc  it 
would  be  advisable,  where  the  disease  was 
proceeding  rapidly,  and  particularly  if  the 
bowels  were  irritable,  to  use  mercurial  fric- 
tions, that  the  system  might  be  sooner  af- 
fected.    Another  very  important  step,  after 
clearing  the  bowels,  is  to  apply  some  evapo- 
rating lotion  assiduously  to  the  scalp,  jjrcvi- 
ouslj'  shaved ;  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen 
should  be  steadily  observed.  Diaphoretics 
will  generally  be  proper,  assisted  by  tlie 
warm  bath  ;  and  diuretics  on  some  occa- 
sions inuy  be  useful  ;   but  digitalis,  which 
has  been  recommended  on    this  ground, 
seems  more  likely  to  avail  by  lessening  ailc- 
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rial  action.  Blisters  may  be  applied  to  the 
temples,  behind  the  ears,  or  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  each  perhaps  successively :  and 
dressed  with  savine  cerate  occasionally,  to 
increase  the  discharge,  and  in-itation  exter- 
nally :  issues  appear  not  so  likely  to  prove 
beneficial.  Errhines  may  fartlier  contri- 
bute to  obviate  internal  effusion.  Electri- 
city has  been  proposed  to  rouse  the  absorbents 
in  tlje  second  stage  ;  but  its  efficacy,  and 
even  propriety,  is  very  doubtful.  Should 
the  progress  of  the  complaint  be  fortunately 
arrested,  the  strength  must  be  established  by 
a  nutritious  diet,  and  tonic  medicines ; 
taking  care  to  keep  the  bowels  in  good 
order,  and  the  head  cool ;  an  issue,  under  these 
circumstances,  may  be  a  very  useful  remedy. 

Hydkocephalus  acutus.  See  Hi/dnice- 
phalus. 

Hydrocephalus  extejinus.  Water  be- 
tween the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

Hyduocephalus  intehnus.  Water  in 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

HYDROCO'TYLE.  (From  vUp,  wa- 
ter, and  KohXri,  the  cotula.)  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna:an  system. 
Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Digijnia. 

a.Tlie  name,  in  some  pliarmacopaias,  for 
the  common  marsh  or  water  cotula,  or  penny- 
wort, which  is  said  to  possess  acrid  qualities. 

Hydrocy'stis.  (From  uSojp,  water,  and 
KVTis,  a  vesicle.)     An  encysted  dropsy. 

HY'DROGEN.  (Hijdrogenium ;  from 
t)5(up,  water,  and  -yivofiai,  to  become,  or 
•yevvau,  tq  produce,  because  witli  oxygen  it 
produces  water.)    Base  of  hiflammable  a'r. 

Hydrogen  is  a  substance  not  perceptible 
to  our  sensations  in  a  separate  state;  but 
its  existence  is  not  at  all  the  less  certain. 
Tiiough  we  cannot  exhibit  it  experimentally 
uncombined,  we  can  pursue  it  while  it  passes 
out  of  one  combination  into  another  ;  we 
cannot,  indeed,  arrest  it  on  its  passage,  but 
we  never  fail  to  discover  it,  at  least  if  we  use 
the  proper  chemical  means,  when  it  presents 
itself  to  our  notice  in  a  new  compound. 

^  Hydrogen,  as  its  name  expresses,  is  one 
of  the  constituent  elements  of  water,  from 
which  it  can  alone  be  procured.  Its  exist- 
ence was  unknown  till  lately.  It  is  plenti- 
fully distributed  in  nature,  and  acts  a  very 
considerable  part  in  the  processes  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  economy.  It  is  one  of 
the  ingredients  in  the  varieties  of  bitumen, 
oils,  fat,  ardent  spirit,  iether,  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  proximate,  component  parts  of  animal 
and  vegetable  bodies.  It  forms  a  consti- 
tuent part  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  acids. 
It  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  ammonia  and 
of  various  other  comjJound  gases. 

It  possesses  so  great  an  affinity  for  ca- 
loric, that  it  can  only  exist  separately  in  the 
state  of  gas  ;  it  is  consequently  impossible  to 
procure  it  in  the  concrete  or  liquid  state,  in- 
dependent of  combination. 

Solid  hydrogen,  therefore,  united  to  calo- 
ric and  ligiit,  forms  utdrogen  gas. 


rropcrtics  of  ITi/drogeii  Gas. 

This  gas,  which  was  formerly  called  in- 
flammable air,  was  discovered  by  Caven- 
dish, in  the  year  1768,  or  rather  he  first 
obtained  it  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  ascer- 
tained its  more  iiTiportant  properties,  thouo-h 
it  had  been  noticed  long  before.  The  fa- 
mous philosophical  candle  attests  the  anti- 
quity of  this  discovery. 

Hydrogen  gas,  like  oxygen  gas,  is  a  tri- 
ple compound,  consisting  of  the  ponderable 
base  of  hydrogen,  caloric,  and  light.  It 
possesses  all  the  mechanical  properties  of 
atmospheric  air.  It  is  the  lightest  substance 
whose  weight  we  are  able  to  estimate:  when 
in  its  purest  state,  and  free  from  moisture,  it 
is  about  fourteen  times  lighter  than  atmos- 
pheric air.  It  is-not  fitted  for  respiration; 
animals  when  obliged  to  breathe  in  it,  die 
almost  instantaneously.  It  is  decomposed 
by  living  vegetables,  and  its  basis  becomes 
one  of  tlie  constituents  of  oil,  resin,  &c. 
It  is  inflammable,  and  burng  rapidly  when 
kindled,  m  contucl  with  almosphcnc  air  or 
oxygen  gas,  by  means  of  tlie  electric  spark, 
or  by  an  inflamed  body ;  and  burns,  when 
pure,  with  a  yellowish  lambent  flame  :  but 
all  burning  substances  are  immediately  ex- 
tinguished when  immersed  in  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  incapable  of  supporting  combus- 
tion. It  is  not  injurious  to  growing  vege- 
tables. It  is  unabsorbable  by  most  sub- 
stances :  water  absorbs  it  very  sparingly. 
It  is  capable  of  dissolving  carbon,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  many  other  bodies. 
When  its  basis  combines  with  that  of  oxygen 
gas,  water  is  formed  ;  with  nitrogen  it  forms 
ammonia.  It  does  not  act  on  earthy  sub- 
stances. 

Method  of  obtaining  Hydrogen  Gas.  A 

ready  method  of  obtaining  hydrogen  gas 
consists  in  subjecting  water  to  the  action  of 
a  substance  which  is  capable  of  decomposino- 
this  fluid.  " 

I.  For  this  purpose,  let  sulphuric  acid, 
previously  diluted  with  four  or  five  times  its 
weight  of  water,  be  poured  on  iron  filings, 
or  bits  of  zinc,  in  a  small  retort,  or  gas-bot- 
tle, called  a  pneumatic  flask,  or  proof;  as 
soon  as  the  diluted  acid  comes  in  contact 
with  the  metal,  a  violent  effervescence  takes 
place,  and  hydrogen  gas  escapes  without  ex- 
ternal heat  being  applied.  It  may  be  col- 
lected in  the  usual  manner  over  water 
taking  care  to  let  a  certain  portion  escape  on 
account  of  the  atmospheric  air  contained 
in  the  disengnging  vessels. 

The  production  of  hydrogen  gas  in  the 
above  way  is  owing  to  tlie  decomposition  of 

"'vf ""V-  J'.°,  '^'^'en  in  contact 

witli  this  fluid,  in  conjunction  with  sulphuric 
acid  has  a  greater  affinity  to  oxygen  than 
the  hydrogen  has;  the  oxygen,  therefore, 
unites  to  It,  and  forms  an  oxide  of  tliat 
metal  which  is  instantly  attacked  and  dis- 
solved by  tlie  acid;  the  other  constituent 
part  of  the  water,  the  hydrogen,  is  set  Irce 
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which,  by  uniting  witJi  caloric,  assumes  the 
form  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  oxygen  is, 
therefore,  the  bond  of  union  between  the 
metal  and  the  acid. 

The  hissing  noise,  or  efFervescence,  ob- 
servable during  the  process,  is  owing  to  the 
rapid  motion  excited  in  the  mixture  by 
means  of  the  great  number  of  air-bubbles 
quickly  disengaged  and  breaking  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid. 

We  see,  also,  in  this  case,  that  two  sub- 
stances exert  an  attraction,  and  are  even 
<:npable  of  decomposing  jointly  a  third, 
which  jieither  of  them  is  able  to  do  singly  ; 
viz.  if  we  present  sulphuric  acid  alone,  or 
iron  or  zinc  alone,  to  water,  they  cannot  de- 
tach the  oxygen  from  the  hydrogen  of  that 
fluid ;  but,  if  both  are  applied,  a  decompo- 
sition is  instantly  effected.  This  experi- 
ment, therefore,  proves  that  the  agency  of 
chemical  affinity  between  two  or  more 
bodies  may  lie  dormant,  until  it  is  called 
into  action  by  the  interposition  of  another 
body,  which  frequently  exerts  no  energy 
upon  any  of  them  in  a  separate  state.  In- 
stances of  this  kind  were  formerly  called 
predisposing  affinities. 

2.  Iron,  in  a  red  heat,  has  also  the  pro- 
perty of  decomposing  water,  by  dislodging 
the  oxygen  from  its  combination  -with  hy- 
drogen, in  the  fellowing  manner  :  — 

Let  a  gun-barrel,  having  its  touch-hole 
screwed  up,  pass  through  a  furnace,  or  large 
crucible  pei-forated  for  that  purpose,  taking 
care  to  incline  the  barrel  at  the  narrowest 
part ;  adjust  to  its  upper  extremity  a  retort 
charged  with  water,  and  let  the  other  extre- 
mity terminate  in  a  tube  introduced  under  a 
receiver  in  the  pneumatic  trough.  When 
the  apparatus  is  thus  disposed,  and  well 
luted,  bring  the  gun-barrel  to  a  red  heat, 
and,  when  thoroughly  red-hot,  make  the 
water  in  the  retort  boil ;  the  vapour,  when 
passing  through  the  red-hot  tube,  will  yield 
hydrogen  gas  abundantly.  In  this  experi- 
ment, the  oxygen  of  the  water  combines  with 
the  iron  at  a  red  heat,  so  as  to  convert  it  into 
an  oxide,  and  the  caloric  applied  combines 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  and  forms 
hydrogen  gas.  It  is,  therefore,  the  result  of 
a  double  affinity,  that  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
water  for  the  metal,  and  that  of  its  hydrogen 
for  caloric. 

.  The  more  caloric  is  employed  in  the  ex- 
periment of  decomposing  water  by  means  of 
iron,  &c.  the  sooner  is  the  water  decomposed. 

Hydrogen  gas  combined  with  carbon,  is 
frequently  found  in  great  abundance  in 
mines  and  coal-pits,  where  it  is  sometimes 
generated  suddenly,  and  becomes  mixed 
with  the  atmospheric  air  of  these  subterrane- 
ous cavities.  If  a  lighted  candle  be  brought 
in,  this  mixture  often  explodes,  and  pro- 
duces the  most  dreadful  effects.  It  is 
called,  by  miners,  fire  damp.  It  generally 
forms  a  cloud  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mine, 
on  account  of  its  levity,  but  docs  not  mix 


there  vvitli  atmospheric  air,  unless  some  agi- 
tation takes  place.  The  miners  frequently 
set  fire  to  it  with  a  candle,  lying  at  the  same 
time  flat  on  their  faces  to  escape  the  violence 
of  the  shock.  An  easier  and  more  safe 
method  of  clearing  the  mine,  is  by  leading  a 
long  tube  through  the  shaft  of  it,  to  the  ash- 
pit of  a  furnace;  by  this  means  the  gas  will 
be  conducted  to  feed  the  fire. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  invented  a  valu- 
able instrument,  called  a  safety  lamp,  which 
will  enable  the  miners  to  convey  a  light  into 
such  impure  air  without  risk.  This  is 
founded  on  the  important  discovery,  made 
by  him,  that  flame  is  incapable  of  passing 
through  minute  apertures  in  a  metallic 
substance,  which  yet  are  pervious  to  air  : 
the  reason  of  which  appears  to  be,  that  the 
ignited  gas,  or  vapour,  is  so  much  cooled, 
by  the  metal  in  its  passage,  as  to  cease  being 
luminous. 

Hydrogen  gas,  in  whatever  manner  pro- 
duced, abvai/s  originates  from  water,  either 
ill  consequence  of  a  preceding  decomposi- 
tion, by  which  it  had  been  combined  in  the 
state  of  solid  or  fixed  hydrogen,  with  one 
of  the  substances  employed,  or  from  a  de- 
composition of  water  actually  taking  place 
during  the  experiment. 

There  are  instances  recorded  of  a  vapour 
issuing  from  the  stomach  of  dead  persons, 
which  took  fire  on  the  approach  of  a  can- 
dle. We  even  find  accounts,  in  several 
works,  of  the  combustion  of  living  humaa 
beings,  which  appeared  to  be  spontaneous,  ■ 
Dr.  Swediaur  has  related  some  instances  of 
porters  at  Warsaw,  who  having  drank 
abundantly  of  spirit,  fell  down  in  the  street, 
with  the  smoke  issuing  out  of  their  mouths  ; 
and  people  came  to  their  assistance,  saying 
they  would  take  fire;  to  prevent  which, 
they  made  them  drink  a  great  quantity  of 
milk,  or  used  a  more  singular  expe- 
dient, by  causing  them  to  swallow  the  urine 
of  the  bystanders,  immediately  on  its  evacu- 
ation. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  give  cre- 
dit to  such  narratives,  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  reject  them  entirely,  without  refusing  to 
admit  the  numerous  testimonies  of  men, 
who  were,  for  the  most  part,  vvortliy  of  cre- 
dit. Citizen  Lair  has  collected  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  nature  which  he  found 
dispersed  in  different  books,  and  has  re- 
jected those  which  did  not  appear  to  be  sup- 
ported by  respectable  testimony,  to  which  he 
has  added  some  others  related  by  persons 
still  living.  These  narratives  are  nine  in 
number  ;  they  were  communicated  to  the 
Philomathic  Society,  at  Paris,  and  inserted 
in  the  bulletin,  Thermidor,  An.  5,  No.  29. 
The  cause  of  tliis  phenomenon  has  been 
attributed  to  a  development  of  hydrogen 
gas  taking  place  in  tlie  stomachs  of  these 
individuals. 

Lair  believes  that  the  bodies  of  these 
people  were  not  burned   perfectly  spon-_ 
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.taneously,  but  it  appeared  to  be  owing  to 
some  very  slight  external  cause,  such  as  the 
fire  of  a  candle,  taper,  or  pipe. 

Hydrogen  gas,  seleniuretied.  This  gas 
is  colourless.  It  reddens  litmus.  Its  density 
has  not  been  determined  by  experiment.  Its 
smell  resembles,  at  first,  that  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas ;  but  the  sensation  soon  changes, 
and  another  succeeds,  which  is  at  once 
pungent,  astringent,  and  painful.  The 
eyes  become  almost  instantly  red  and  in- 
flamed, and  the  sense  of  smelling  entirely 
disappears.  A  bubble  of  the  size  of  a  little 
pea  is  sufficient  to  produce  these  effects.  Of 
all  the  bodies  derived  from  the  inorganic 
kingdom,  seleniuretted  hydrogen  is  that 
which  exercises  the  strongest  action  on  the 
animal  economy.  Water  dissolves  this  gas  ; 
but  in  what  proportions  is  not  known.  This 
solution  disturbs  almost  all  the  metallic  so- 
lutions, producing  black  or  brown  precipi- 
tatcs,'which  assume,  on  rubbing  with  polished 
liamatites,  a  metallic  lustre.  Zinc,  man- 
ganese, and  cerium,  form  exceptions.  They 
yield  flesh-coloured  precipitates,  whicli  ap- 
pear to  be  hydro-seleniurets  of  the  oxides, 
whilst  the  others,  for  the  most  part,  are 
merely  metallic  seleniurets. 

Hydrogkn,  sulphuretted.  Sulphuret- 
t4d  hydrogen  gas  possesses  the  proper- 
ties of  an  acid ;  for  when  absorbed  by 
water,  its  solution  reddens  vegetable  blues  ; 
it  combines  also  with  alkalies,"  earths,  and 
with  several  metallic  oxides.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  combined  with  any  base,  forms  a 
hydro-sulphuret,  which  may  be  also  called 
an  kepatule,  to  distinguish  it  from  an  hepar, 
which  is  the  union  of  sulphur  singly  with  a 
base.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  possesses 
an  extremely  offensive  odour,  resembling  that 
of  putrid  eggs.  It  kills  animals,  and  extin- 
guishes burning  bodies.  "  When  in  contact 
with  oxygen  gas,  or  atmospheric  air,  it  is 
inflammable.  Mingled  with  nitrous  gas,  it 
burns  with  a  yellowish  green  flame.  It  is 
decomposed  by  ammonia,  by  oxy-muriatic 
acid  gas,  and  by  sulphurous  acid  gas. 
It  has  a  strong  action  on  the  greater  num- 
ber of  metallic  oxides.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  about  1,18  when  pure.  It  is  com- 
posed, according  to  Thomson,  of  sixteen 
parts  of  sulphur,  and  one  of  hydrogen.  It 
has  the  property  of  dissolving  a  small  quan- 
tity of  phosphoiiis. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  may  be  obtain- 
ed in  several  ways  :  — 

1.  Take  dry  sulphuret  of  potassa,  put  it 
into  a  tubulated  retort,  lodged  in  a  sand- 
bath,  or  supported  over  a  lamp  ;  direct  the 
neck  of  the  retort  under  a  receiver  placed 
in  the  pneumatic  trough  ;  then  pour  gra- 
dually upon  the  sulphuret  diluted  sulphu- 
ric, or  muriatic  acid  ;  a  violent  effervescence 
will  take  place,  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas  will  be  liberated.  When  no  more 
gas  is  produced  spontaneously,  urge  tiie 
mixture   with    heat,    by  degrees,   till  it 


boils,  and  gas  will  again  be  liberated 
abundantly. 

The  water  made  use  of  for  receiving 
it,  should'  be  heated  to  about  80°  or  90° ; 
at  this  temperature  it  dissolves  little  'of 
tlie  gas:  whereas,  if  cold  water  be  made 
use  of,  a  much  greater  quantity  of  it  is  ab- 
sorbed. 

Explanation.  —  Though  sulphur  makes 
no  alteration  on  water,  which  proves  that 
sulphur  has  less  attraction  for  oxygen  than 
hydrogen  has,  jsft  if  sulphur  be  united  to 
an  alkali,  this  combination  decomposes  wa- 
ter whenever  it  comes  in  contact  with  it, 
though  the  alkali  itself  has  no  attraction 
either  for  oxygen  or  hydrogen. 

The  formation  of  this  gas  explains  this 
truth.  On  adding  the  sulphuret  of  potassa 
to  the  water,  this  fluid  becomes  decomposed, 
part  of  the  sulphur  robs  it  of  its  oxygen  ; 
and  forms  with  it  sulphuric  acid  ;  this  gene- 
rated acid  unites  to  part  of  the  alkali,  and 
forms  sulphate  of  potassa.  The  liberated 
hydrogen  dissolves  another  part  of  the  sul- 
phur, and  forms  with  it  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, the  basis  of  this  gas,  which  is  retained 
by  the  separated  portion  of  the  alkali.  The 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  added  now  extri- 
cates it  from  the  alkali,  and  makes  it  fly  off 
in  the  form  of  gas. 

Diluted  muriatic  acid  seems  best  adapted 
for  the  production  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  from  alkaline  sulphurets.  If  nitric  acid 
be  made  use  of  it  must  be  much  diluted. 
Sulphuric  acid  yields  little  gas,  unless  as- 
sisted by  heat.  When  the  proportion  of 
sulphur  in  the  sulphuret  exceeds  that  of  the 
alkali,  the  dense  sulphuric  acid  poured 
upon  it  emits  sulphurous  acid  gas.  All 
the  rest  of  the  acids  may  be  made  use  of 
for  decomposing  the  sulphurets, 

2.  When  iron  and  sulphur  are  united  to- 
gether, they  afford  a  large  quantity  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  on  submitting  them 
to  the  action  of  heat,  in  contact  with  diluted 
muriatic  acid. 

Melt  together,  in  a  crucible,  equal  parts 
of  iron  filings  and  sulphur  ;  the  product  is 
a  black  brittle  mass,  called  sulphuret  of 
iron.  Reduce  this  to  powder,  and  put  it, 
with  a  little  water,  into  a  tubulated  re- 
tort ;  add  diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  apply 
a  gentle  heat,  till  no  more  gas  is  disen- 
gaged. The  philosophy  of  this  experi- 
ment is  analogous  to  the  former.  Part 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  water'  unites  to  part 
of  the  sulphur,  and  forms  sulphuric  acid  • 
another  part  oxydizes  the  iron,  which,  dis- 
solved by  the  acid,  forms  sulphate  of  iron  : 
the  liydrogen  of  the  water  unites  to  another 
part  of  the  sulphur,  and  forms  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  becomes  gaseous  by  the 
addition  of  caloric. 

3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  may  also 
be  obtained  by  heating  an  alkaline  sulphu- 
ret, with  the  addition  of  water,  without  the 
aid  of  an  acid,     lu  this  case,  the  water 
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is  also  decomposed;  its  liydrogcii  unites 
ivith  part  of  the  sulpluir,  and  forms  sul- 
phuretted liydrogen  ;  the  oxygen  of  the  wa- 
terunites  with  another  part  of  the  sulphur, 
and  produces  sulphuric  acid,  which  joins  to 
the  alkali  and  forms  a  sulphate.  The  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  becomes  disengaged  by 
heat  in  the  gaseous  form. 

4.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  may  be 
obtained  by  passing  hydrogen  gas  through 
sulphur,  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

For  this  purpose,  put  sulphur  into  a  gvm- 
barrel,  or  Wedgwood's  tube,  and  place  it 
across  a  furnace  ;  fit  to  the  lower  extremity 
a  bent  glass  tube,  which  goes  under  a  re- 
ceiver placed  in  the  pneumatic  trough, 
and  adapt  to  the  upper  extremity  a  tu- 
bulated retort,  or  other  apparatus  proper 
for  producing  hydrogen  gas.  The  sul- 
phur must  then  be  heated,  and,  when 
melted,  the  hydrogen  gas  evolved  must  be 
made  to  pass  over  it,  which,  in  this  man- 
ner,  wll  dissolve  part  of  the  sulphur,  and 
become  converted  into  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas, 

5.  It  may  likewise  be  procured  in  the 
following  direct  manner  :  let  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  be  enclosed  in  a  jar  full  of 
hydrogen  gas,  and  melt  it  by  means  of  a 
burning-glass.  This  method  does  not  suc- 
ceed except  the  hydrogen  gas  be  as  dry  as 
possible,  for  its  affinity  to  sulphur  is  weak- 
ened in  proportion  to  its  moisture. 

6.  The  method,  however,  which  affords 
it  purest,  is  by  treating  sulphuret  of  antimony 
•with  diluted  muriatic  acid.  The  explanation 
is  similar  to  the  preceding  processes. 

Hydrogen,  carburetted.  See  Carbureited 
hydrogen  gas. 

Hydrogen,  percdrburetted.  See  Carburet- 
ted hydrogen  gas. 

Hydrogen,  subcarburetted.  See  Carburet- 
ted hydrogen  gas. 

Hydrogen  2>hosphurettcd.  See  Phos- 
jihonis. 

Hydrogen,  subphosphuretted.  See  Phos- 
phorus. 

Hydrogen  ga%,  heavy,  carbonated.  See 
Carbonated  hydrogen  gas. 

Hydrogen  gaz,  light,  carbonated.  See 
Carburetted  hydrogen  gas. 

HYDROGURET.]  See  Urct. 

Hydrogurct  of  carbon.  See  Carburetted 
hydrogen  gas. 

HYDROLA'PATHUM.  (From  vSwp, 
water,  and  XairaOov,  the  dock.)  See  Riimex 
hydrnlapalhum. 

HYDRO'MELI.  (From  vZwp,  water, 
and  /iteA.!,  honey. )  Mtdsum  ;  Aqua  Mulsa  ,- 
Mclicralum  ;  Braggal  ;  Hydromel.  Water 
impregnated  with  honey.  After  it  is  fer- 
mented, it  is  called  vinous  hydromel,  or 
mead. 

tlYDROTIlIONIC  ACID.  Bqq  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

HYDROMETER.  {Hydrometer ;  from 
vSwp,  water  or  fluid,  and  p-trpov,  a  measure.) 


The  best  method  of  weighing' equal  quan- 
tities of  corrosive  volatile  fluids,  to  determine 
their  specific  gravities,  appears  to  consist  in 
enclosing  tliem  in  a  bottle  with  a  conical 
stopper,  in  the  side  of  which  stopper  a  fine 
mark  is  cut  with  a  file.  The  fluid  being 
poured  into  the  bottle,  it  is  easy  to  put  in  the 
stopper,  because  the  redundant  fluid  escapes 
through  the  notch,  or  mark,  and  may  be 
carefully  wiped  off.  Equal  bulks  of  water 
and  other  fluids,  are  by  this  means  weighed 
to  a  great  degree  of  accuracy,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  temperature  as  equal  as 
possible,  by  avoiding  any  contact  of  the  bot- 
tle w-'iih  the  hand,  or  otherwise.  The  bottle 
itself  shows  with  much  precision,  by  a  rise 
or  fall  of  the  liquid  in  the  notch  of  the  stop- 
per, whether  any  such  change  have  taken 
place. 

The  hydrometer  of  Falirenheit  consists  of 
a  hollow  ball,  with  a  counterpoise  below, 
and  a  very  slender  stem  above,  terminating 
in  a  small  dish.  The  middle,  or  half  length 
of  the  stem,  is  distinguished  by  a  fine  line 
across.  In  this  instrument  every  division  of 
the  stem  is  rejected,  and  it  is  immersed  in 
all  experiments  to  the  middle  of  the  stem, 
by  placing  proper  weights  in  the  little  dish 
above.  Then,  as  the  part  immersed  is  con- 
stantly of  the  same  magnitude,  and  the  whole 
%veight  of  the  hydrometer  is  known,  this  last 
weight  added  to  the  weights  in  the  dish,  will 
be  equal  to  the  weight  of  fluid  displaced  by 
the  instrument,  as  all  writers  on  hydrostatics 
prove.  And  accordingly,  the  sp.  gravities  for 
the  common,  form  of  the  tables  will  be  had 
by  the  proportion  : 

As  the  whole  weight  of  the  hydrometer 
and  its  load,  when  adjusted  in  distill- 
ed water. 

Is  to  the  number  1000,  &c. 

So  is  the  whole  weight  when  adjusted 
in  any  other  fluid 

To  the  number  expressing  its  specific 
gravity. 

The  hydrometers,  or  pese-liqueurs,  of 
Baumi^,  though  in  i-eality  comparable  with 
each  other,  are  subject  in  part  to  the  defect, 
that  their  residts,  having  no  independent 
numerical  measure,  require  explanation  to 
those  who  do  not  know  the  instruments. 

HYDROME'TRA.  (From  vSup,  wa- 
ter, and  prirpa,  the  womb.)  Hydrops 
uteri.  Dropsy  of  the  womb.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  Cachexitg,  and  order  Jn- 
tumescentia;,  of  Cullen.  It  produces  a 
swelling  of  the  hypogiistric  region,  slowly 
and  gradually  increasing,  resembling  tlic 
figure  of  the  uterus,  yielding  to,  or  fluctu- 
ating on  pressure ;  w-ithout  ischury  or 
jiregnancy.  Sauvages  enumerates  seven 
species.  It  must  be  considered  as  a  very 
rare  disease,  and  one  that  can  with  difficulty 
be  ascertained. 

HYDRO'MPHALUM.  (From  xiSap, 
water,  and  op<pa\os,  tlie  navel.)  A  tumour 
of  the  navel  containing  water. 
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Hydro'nosos.  (From  vSwp,  water,  and 
voffoi,  a  disease.)  The  sweating-sickness. 
See  Ephidrosb. 

HYDRO-OXIDE.    See  Hydrate. 

HYDROPEDE'SIS.  (From  uScop, 
water,  and  TrijSow,  to  break  out. )  A  break- 
ing out  into  a  violent  sweat. 

HYDROPHANE.  Oculusmundi.  A 
variety  of  opal,  which  has  the  property  of 
becoming  transparent  on  immersion  in 
water. 

HYDROPHO'BIA.  (From  vSap,  wa- 
ter, and  ipoSeo),  to  fear. )  Rabies  caiiiua  ; 
Ci/nanthropin ;  Cynolesia.  Canine  mad- 
ness. This  disease  arises  in  consequence  of 
tlie  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  as  a  dog  or  cat, 
and  sometimes  spontaneously.  It  is  termed 
hydrophobia,  because  persons  that  are  thus 
bitten  dread  the  sight  or  the  falling  of  wa- 
ter when  first  seized.  Cullen  has  arranged 
it  under  the  class, Neuroses,  and  oxAer Spusmi, 
and  defines  it  a  loathing  and  great  dread  of 
drinking  any  liquids, 'from  their^creating  a 
jjainful  convulsion  of  the  pharynx,  occa- 
sioned most  commonly  by  the  bite  of  a  mad 
animal. 

There  are  two  species  of  hydrophobia. 

1.  Hydropkohia  rabiosa,  when  there  is  a 
desire  of  biting. 

2.  Hydrophobia  simplex,  when  there  is 
not  a  desire  of  biting. 

Dr.  James  observes,  that  this  peculiar 
affection  properly  belongs  to  the  canine 
genus,  viz.  dogs,  foxes,  and  wolves  ;  in 
which  animals  only  it  seems  to  be  innate 
and  natural,  scarcely  ever  appearing  in  any 
otliers,  except  when  communicated  from 
these.  When  a  dog  is  affected  with  mad- 
ness, he  becomes  dull,  solitary,  and  endea- 
vours to  hide  himself,  seldom  barking,  but 
making  a  murmuring  noise,  and  refusing 
all  kinds  of  meat  and  drink.  He  flies  at 
strangers ;  but,  in  this  stage,  he  remembers 
and  respects  his  master :  his  head  and  tail 
hang  down ;  he  walks  as  if  ovei-powered  by 
sleep  ;  and  a  bite,  at  this  period,  though 
dangerous,  is  not  so  apt  to  bring  on  the  dis- 
ease in  the  animal  bitten  as  one  inflicted  at  a 
later  period.  The  dog  at  length  begins  to 
pant  ;  he  breathes  quickly  and  heavily ; 
his  tongue  hangs  out ;  his  mouth  is  con- 
tinually open,  and  discharges  a  large  quan- 
tity of  froth.  Sometimes  he  walks  slowly, 
as  if  half  asleep,  and  then  runs  suddenly 
but  not  always  directly  forward.  At  last 
he  forgets  his  master  ;  his  eyes  have  a  dull, 
watery,  red  appearance  :  he  grows  thin  and 
weak,  often  falls  down,  gets  up  and  attempts 
to  fly  at  every  thing,  becoming  very  soon 
quite  furious.  The  animal  seldom  lives  in 
this  latter  state  longer  than  thirty  hours  ;  and 
it  is  said,  that  his  bites  towards  the  end  of  his 
existence,  are  the  most  dangerous.  Tlie 
throat  of  a  person  suffering  hydrophobia  is 
always  much  affected  ;  and,  it  is  asserted, 
the  nearer  the  bite  to  this  part  the  more 
perilous. 


Hydrophobia  may  be  communicated  to 
the  human  sulyect  from  the  bites  of  cats, 
cows,  and  otiier  animals,  not  of  the  canine 
species,  to  which  the  affection  has  been  pre- 
viously communicated.  However,  it  is 
from  the  bites  of  those  domestic  ones,  the 
dog  and  cat,  that  most  cases  of  hydropho- 
bia originate.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
bite  of  a  person  affected  can  communicate 
the  disease  to  another  ;  at  least  the  records 
of  medicine  furnish  no  proof  of  this  circum- 
stance. 

In  the  human  species,  the  general  symp- 
toms attendant  upon  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog, 
or  other  rabid  animal,  are,  at  some  indefi- 
nite period,  and  occasionally  long  after  the 
bitten  part  seems  quite  well ;  a  slight  pain 
begins  to  be  felt  in  it,  now  and  then  attended 
with  itching,  but  generally  resembling  a  rheu- 
matic pain.  Then  come  on  wandering  pains, 
with  an  uneasiness  and  heaviness,  disturbed 
sleep,  and  frightful  dreams,  accompanied 
with  great  restlessness,  sudden  startings,  and 
spasms,  sighing,  anxiety,  and  a  love  for  soli- 
tude. These  symptoms  continuing  to  increase 
daily,  pains  begin  to  shoot  from  the  place 
which  was  wounded,  all  along  up  to  the 
throat  with  a  straitness  and  sensation  of 
choking,  and  a  horror  and  dread  at  the 
sight  of  water,  and  other  liquids,  together 
with  a  lo3S  of  appetite  and  tremor.  The 
person  is,  however,  capable  of  swallowing 
any  solid  substance  with  tolerable  ease  ;  but 
the  moment]  that  any  thing  in  a  fluid  form 
is  brought  in  contact  with  his  lips,  it  occa- 
sions him  to  start  back  with  much  dread 
and  horror,  although  he  labours  perhaps 
under  great  thirst  at  the  time. 

A  vomiting  of  bilious  matter  soon  comes 
on,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  an  in- 
tense hot  fever  ensues,  attended  with  con- 
tinual watching,  -  great  thirst,  dryness  and 
roughness  of  the  tongue,  hoarseness  of  the 
voice,  and  the  discharge  of  a  viscid  saliva 
from  the  mouth,  which  the  patient  is  con- 
stantly spitting  out ;  together  with  spasms  of 
the  genital  and  urinary  organs,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  evacuations  are  forcibly  thrown 
out.  His  respiration  is  laborious  and  un- 
easy, but  his  judgment  is  unaffected  ;  and, 
as  long  as  he  retains  the  power  of  speech, 
his  answers  are  distinct. 

In  some  few  instances,  a  severe  delirium 
arises,  and  closes  the  tragic  scene  ;  but  it 
more  frequently  happens,  that  the  pulse 
becomes  tremulous  and  irregular,  that  con- 
vulsions arise,  and  that  nature  being  at 
length  exhausted,  sinks  under  the  pressure 
of  misery. 

The  appearances  to  be  observed,  on  dis- 
section in  hydrophobia,  are  unusual  ariditv 
of  the  viscera  and  other  parts ;  marks  of 
inflammation  in  the  fauces,  gula,  and  la- 
rynx ;  inflammatory  appearances  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  an  accumulation  or  effusion  of 
blood  in  the  lungs.  [Some  marks  of  inflam- 
mation are  likewise  to  be  observed  in  the 
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brain,  consisting  iti  a  serous  effusion  on  its 
surface,  or  in  a  redness  of  the  pla  mater ; 
which  appearances  have  also  presented  them- 
selves in  the  dog. 

In  some  cases  of  dissection,  not  the  least 
morbid  appearance  has  been  observed,  either 
in  the  fauces,  diaphragm,  stomach,  or  intes- 
tines. Tlie  poison  has,  therefore,  l)ecn  con- 
ceived by  some  physicians  to  act  upon  the 
nervous  system,  and  to  be  so  wholly  con- 
fined to  it,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  qualities  of  the  blood  are  altered 
or  not.  There  is  no  known  cure  for  this 
terrible  disease :  and  the  only  preventive  to 
be  relied  upon  is  the  complete  excision  of 
the  bitten  part,  which  should  be  performed 
as  soon  as  possible  ;  though  it  may  perhaps 
not  be  too  late  any  time  before  tlie  symp- 
toms appear. 

HYDROPHOSPHOROUS  ACID. 
See  Phosphorous  acid. 

HYDROPHTHA'LMIA.  (From  vhwp, 
water,  and  o<p6aKfji.os,  the  eye.)  Hydroph- 
ihalmium.  There  are  two  diseases,  differ- 
ent in  their  nature  and  consequence,  thus 
termed.  The  one  is  a  mere,  anasarcous  or 
cedematous  swelling  of  the  eyelid.  The 
other,  the  true  hydrophthalmia,  is  a  swelling 
of  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  from  too  great  a  col- 
lections of  vitreous  or  aqueous  humours. 

HYDROPHTHA'LMIUM.  (From 
vSup,  water,  and  oipduXfios,  the  eye.)  See 
Hydrophth  aim  ia . 

HYDROPHTORIC  ACID.  Acidum 
liydrophtoricuni.     (From  vScap,  water,  and 
(pOopios,  destructive. )  Ampere's  name  for  the 
base  of  the   fluoric   acid,  called  by  Davy, 
Jluorine.    See  Hydro-Jluoric  acid. 

HYDROPHYSOCE'LE.  (From  u5a.p, 
water,  (pvffri,  flatulence,  and  K-rj\7\,  a  tumour. ) 
A  swelling  formed  of  water  and  air.  It 
was  applied  to  a  hernia,  in  the  sac  of  which 
was  a  fluid  and  air. 

HYDRO'PICA.  (From  uSpo.if',  the  drop- 
sy.) Medicines  which  relieve  or  cure  dropsy. 

HYDRO'PIPER.  (From  uScop,  water, 
and  TTSTrepj,  pepper  :  so  called  from  its  biting 
the  tongue  like  pepper,  and  growing  in 
marshy  places.)  See  Fulygonum  hydro- 
piper. 

HYDROPNEUMOSA'RCA.  (From 
vSup,  water,  irvevixa,  wind,  and  ffapf,  flesh.) 
A  tumour  of  air,  water,  and  solid  substances. 

HYDROPOI'DES.  (From  v^pu>^\l,  a 
dropsy,  and  eiSos,  likeness.)  Serous  or 
watery,  fonnerly  applied  to  liquid  and 
watery  excrements. 

HY'DROPS.  f^Hydrops,  pis.  m.  ;  from 
v'Swp,  water.)  Dropsy.  A  preternatural 
collection  of  serous  or  watery  fluid  in  the 
cellular  substance,  or  different  cavities  of 
the  body.  It  receives  different  appellations, 
according  to  the  particular  situation  of  tlie 
fluid. 

When  it  is  diffused  through  tlie  cellular 
membrane,  either  generally  or  partially,  it 
IB  called  anasarca.      When  it  is  deposited  in 
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tlio  cavity  of  the  cranium,  it  is  called  hydro- 
cephalus; when  in  tlie  chest,  hydrothnrax,  of 
hydrops  pectoris  ;  wlieji  in  the  abdomen, 
ascites.  In  the  uterus,  hydrometra,  and 
within  the  scrotum,  hydrocele. 

The  causes  of  these  diseases  are  a  family 
disposition  thereto,  frequent  salivations,  ex- 
cessive and  long-continued  evacuations,  a 
free  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  (which  never 
fail  to  destroy  the  digestive  powers,)  scirrho- 
sitiesofthe  liver,  ."spleen,  pancreas,  mesen- 
tery, and  other  abdominal  viscera  ;  preced- 
ing diseases,  as  the  jaundice,  diarrhcea,  dy- 
sentery, phthisis,  asthma,  gout,  intermit- 
tents  of  long  duration,  scarlet  fever,  and 
some  of  the  exanthemata;  a  suppression  of 
accustomed  evacuations,  tlie  sudden  strik- 
ing in  of  eruptive  humours,  ossification  of 
the  valves  of  the  heart,  polypi  in  the  right 
ventricle,  aneurism  in  the  arteries,  tumours 
making  a  considerable  pressure  on  the 
neighbouring  parts,  permanent  obstruction 
in  the  lungs,  rupture  of  the  thoracic  duct, 
exposure  for  a  length  of  time  to  a  moist  at- 
mosphere, laxity  of  the  exhalants,  defect  in 
the  absorbents,  topical  weakness,  and  gene- ' 
ral  debility. 

Hydrops  articuli.  A  white  swelling  of 
a  joint  is  sometimes  so  called. 

Hydrops  cysticus.    A  dropsy  enclosed 
in  a  bag,  or  cyst. 

HYDRors  GENU.  An  accumulation  of 
synovia,  or  serum,  within  tlie  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  knee. 

Hydrops  ad  matulam.  Diabetes. 

Hydrops  medullje  spinalis.    See  Hy- 
drorac/iitis  and  Spi7ia  bifida. 

Hydrops  ovarii.    A  dropsy  of  the  ova- 
rium.    See  Ascites. 

Hydrops  pectoris.     See  Hydrothornx. 

Hydrops  pericardii.    See  Hydrocardia . 

Hydrops  pulmonum.    Water  in  the  cel- 
lular interstices  of  the  lungs. 

Hydrops  scroti.    See  Hydrocele. 

Hydrops  uteri.    See  Hydrometra. 

Hydropy'retus.     (From    vhwp,  water, 
and  irvpelos,  fever. )    A  sweating  fever. 

HYDRORACHI'TIS.  (From  vSccp, 
water,  and  paxis,  the  spine. )  A  fluctuating 
tumour,  mostly  situated  on  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebriE  of  new-born  children.  It  is  a  genus 
of  disease  in  tlie  class  Caclie.vice,  and  order 
Inlumescentia;,  of  CuUen,  and  is  always  in- 
curable.    See  Spina  bifida. 

Hydroro'satum.    a  drink  made  of  wa- 
ter, honey,  and  the  juice  of  roses. 

HYDROSA'CCHARUM.  (From 
vdaip,  water,  and  aaKxo-pov,  sugar.)  A  drink 
made  of  sugar  and  water. 

HYDROSA'RCA.  (Prom  vSop,  water,  ■ 
and  ffopl,  the  flesh.  )>    See  Anasarca. 

HYDROSARCOCE'LE.  (From  iSwp, 
water,  <rap|,  the  flesh,  and  /o/Aij,  a  tumour. ) 
Sarcocele,  with  an  effusion  of  water  into  the 
cellular  membrane. 

HYDROSELENIC  ACID.  The  best 
process   which   we  can   employ  for  pro- 
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curing  tills  acid,  consfsts  in  treating  the 
seleniirret  of  iron  with  the  liquid  muriatic 
acid.  The  acid  gas  evolved  must  be  col- 
lected over  mercury.  As  in  this  case  a  little 
of  another  gas,  condensible  neither  by 
water  nor  alkaline  solutions,  appears,  the 
best  substance  for  obtaining  absolutely  pure 
hydroselenic  acid  would  be  seleniuret  of 
potassium. 

HYDROSELI'NUM.  (From  IScop, 
water,  and  (TeKivov,  purslane.)  A  species  of 
purslane  growing  in  marshy  places. 

HYDROSULPHURET.  Hydiosul- 
phurelum.  A  componnd  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  with  a  salifiable  basis. 

Hydrosulvhure'tum  stibii  luteum.  See 
Antimonii  mlj)hurelicm  pracipitatiiin. 

Hydrosulphuretuji  stibii  rubrum. 
Xermes  mineralis.'  A  hydro-sulphuret  ojF 
antimony  formerly  in  higlj  estimation  as  an 
expectorant,  sudorific,  and  antispasmodic,  in 
difl?cult  respiration,  rheumatism,  diseases  of 
the  skin  and  glands. 

HYDROTHIONIC  ACID.  Some 
German  chemists  distinguish  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  by  this  name  on  account  of  its 
properties  resembling  those  of  an  acid. 

HYDROTHO'RAX.  (From  v5ccp, 
water,  and  euipa^,  the  chest, )  Hydrops  tho- 
racis; Hi/drops  2>ectoris.  Dropsy  of  the 
chest.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Ca- 
cliexicB,  and  order  Inlumescent'uE,  of  Cullen. 
Difficulty  of  breathing,  particulai-ly  when 
in  an  horizontal  posture;  sudden  stai-tings 
from  sleep,  with  anxiety,  and  palpitations  of 
the  heart  j  cough,  paleness  of  the  visage, 
iyiasarcous  swellings  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, thirst,  and  a  scarcity  of  urine,  are  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  hydrothorax  ; 
but  the  one  which  is  more  decisive  than  all 
the  rest,  is  a  fluctuation  of  water  being  per- 
ceived in  the  chest,  either  by  tlie  patient 
himself  or  his  medical  attendant,  on  certain 
motions  of  the  body. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  disease, 
are  pretty  much  the  same  with  those  which 
are  productive  of  the  other  species  of  dropsy. 
In  some  cases,  it  exists  without  any  other 
kind  of  dropsical  affection  being  present ; 
but  it  prevails  very  often  as  a  part  of  more 
universal  dropsy. 

It  frequently  takes  place  to  a  consider- 
able degree  before  it  becomes  very  percepti- 
ble ;  and  its  presence  is  not  readily  known, 
the  symptoms,  like  those  of  hydrocephalus, 
not  being  always  very  distinct.  In  some 
instances,  the  water  is  collected  in  both  sacs 
of  the  pleura ;  but,  at  other  times,  it  is  only 
in  one.  Sometimes  it  is  lodged  in  the  pe- 
ricardium alone  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  it 
only  appears  there  when,  at  the  same  time, 
a  collection  is  present  in  one  or  both  cavi- 
ties of  the  thorax.  Sometimes  the  water  is 
eifused  in  the  cellular  texture  of  the  lungs, 
without  any  being  deposited  in  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax.  In  a  few  cases,  the  water  that 
is  collected  is  enveloped  in  small  cysts,  of  a 


membraneous  nature,  known  by  tiie  name 
of  hydatides,  which  seem  to  float  in  the 
cavity ;  but  more  frequently  they  are  con- 
nected with,  and  attached  to,  particular  parts 
of  the  internal  surface  of  the  pleura. 

Hydrothorax  often  comes  on  with  a  sense 
of  uneasiness  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ster- 
num, accompanied  by  a  diflSculty  of  breath- 
ing which  is  much  increased  by  any  exer- 
tion, and  which  is  always  most  considerable 
during  night,  when  the  body  is  in  an  liori- 
zontal  posture.  Along  with  these  symp- 
toms there  is  a  cough,  that  is  at  first  dry, 
but  which,  after  a  time,  is  attended  with  an 
expectoration  of  thin  mucus.  There  is 
likewise  a  paleness  of  the  complexion,  and 
an  anasarcous  swelling  of  the  feet  and  legs, 
together  with  a  considerable  degree  of  thirst 
and  a  diminished  flow  of  urine.  Under 
these  appearances,  we  have  just  grounds  to 
suspect  that  there  is  a  collection  of  water  in 
the  chest ;  but  if  the  fluctuation  can  be  per- 
ceived, there  can  then  remain  no  doubt  as 
'to  the  reality  of  its  presence. 

During  the  progress  of  the  disfease,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  the  patient  to  feel 
a  numbness,  or  degree  of  palsy,  in  one  or 
both  arms,  and  to  be  more  tlian  ordinarily- 
sensible  to  cord.  With  regard  to  the  pulse, 
it  is  usually  quick  at  first,  but,  towards  the 
end,  becomes  irregular  and  intermitting. 

Our  prognostic  in  hydrothorax  must,  in 
general,  be  unfavourable,  as  it  has  seldom 
been  cured,  and,  in  many  cases,  will  hardly^ 
admit  even  of  alleviation,  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  continuing  to  increase,  until  the 
action  of  the  lungs  is  at  last  entirely  imped- 
ed by  the  quantity  of  water  deposited  in  the 
chest.  In  some  cases,  the  event  is  suddenly 
fatal ;  but,  in  others,  it  is  preceded,  for  a  few 
days  previous  to.  death,  by  a  spitting  of 
blood. 

Dissections  of  this  disease  show  that,  in 
some  cases,  the  water  is  either  collected  in 
one  side  of  the  thorax,  or  that  there  are  hy- 
datides formed  in  some  particular  part  of  it ; 
but  they  more  frequently  discover  water  in. 
both  sides  of  the  chest,  accompanied  by  a 
collection  in  the  cellular  texture  and  princi- 
pal cavities  of  the  body.  The  fluid  is 
usually  of  a  yellowish  colour;  possesses 
properties  similar  to  serum,  and,  with  re- 
spect to  its  quantity,  varies  very  mucli,  be- 
ing from  a  few  ounces  to  several  quarts. 
According  to  tlie  quantity,  so  are  the  lungs 
compressed  by  it ;  and,  where  it  is  very  con- 
siderable, they  are  usually  found  much 
reduced  in  size.  When  universal  anasarca 
has  preceded  the  collection  in  the  chest,  it  is 
no  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  some  of 
the  abdominal  viscera  in  a  scirrhous  state. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be 
conducted  on  the  same  general  plan  as  that 
ot  anasarca.  Emetics,  however,  are  hazard- 
ous, and  purgatives  do  not  afford  so  much 
benefit ;  but  the  bowels  must  be  kept  regu- 
lar, and  other  evacuating  remedies  may  bs 
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employed  in  conjunction  witli  tonics.  Squill 
lias  been  chiefly  resorted  to,  as  being  expec- 
torant as  well  as  diuretic ;  but  its  power  is 
usually  not  great,  unless  it  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  cause  nausea,  which  cannot  usually  be 
borne  to  any  extent.  Digitalis  is  more  to 
be  relied  upon  ;  but  it  will  be  better  to  con- 
join them,  adding,  perhaps,  some  form  of 
mercury ;  and  employing  at  the  same  time 
other  diuretics,  as  the  supertartrate  or  ace- 
tate of  potassa,  juniper  berries,  &c.  Where 
febrile  symptoms  attend,  diaphoretics  will 
probably  be  especially  serviceable,  as  the 
pulvis  ipecacuanha;  compositus,  or  antimo- 
nials,  in  small  doses ;  which  last  may  also 
promote  expectoration.  Blisters  to  the 
chest  will  be  proper  in  many  cases,  particu- 
larly should  there  be  any  pain  or  other  mark 
of  inflammatoiy  action.  Myrrh  seems  to 
answer  better  than  most  other  tonics,  as 
more  decidedly  promoting  expectoration ;  or 
the  nitric  acid  may  be  given,  increasing  the 
secretion  of  urine,  as  well  as  supporting  the 
strength.  The  inhalation  of  oxygen  gas  is 
stated  to  have  been  in  some  instances  singu- 
larly beneficial.  Where  the  fluid  is  col- 
lected in  either  of  the  sacs  of  the  pleura,  the 
operation  of  paracentesis  of  the  thorax  may 
affoi'd  relief  imder  urgent  symptoms,  and, 
perhaps,  contribute  to  the  recovery  of  the 
patient. 

HYDROXURE.     See  Hydrate. 

HYDRURET.  A  compound  of  hydro- 
gen with  a  metal.    See  Vret. 

HYGEIA.  Hygieia.  The  goddess  of 
health.  One  of  the  four  daughters  of  Escu- 
lapius.  She  often  accompanies  her  father 
in  the  monuments  of  him  now  remaining, 
and  appears  like  a  young  woman,  commonly 
holding  a  serpent  in  one  hand,  and  a  patera 
in  the  other.  Sometimes  the  serpent  drinks 
out  of  the  patera  ;  sometimes  he  twines  about 
tlie  whole  body  of  the  goddess. 

HYGIE'NE.  (From  vyiaivtc,  to  be 
well.)  Hygiesis.  Modern  physicians  have 
applied  this  term  to  that  division  of  tliera- 
peia  which  treats  of  the  diet  and  non-natu- 
rals of  the  sick. 

Hygie'sis.    See  Hygiene. 

Hy'gra.  (From  vypos,  humid.)  An 
ancient  tenm  for  liquid  plasters. 

Hygrempi.a'strum.  (Fromtrypos,  moist, 
and  e/j.irKas'poy,  a  plaster, )  A  liquid  plaster. 

Hygroelepha'jiicus.  (From  vypos,  hu- 
mid, and  ^Ke(papov,  the  eye-lid.)  Applied 
to  the  emunctory  ducts  in  the  extreme  edge, 
or  inner  part,  of  the  eye-lid. 

Hygrocirsoce'le.  (From  vypos,  moist, 
Kipcros,  a  varix,  and  K7\\%  a  tumour. )  Di- 
lated spermatic '  veins,  or  circocele,  with 
dropsy  of  the  scrotum. 

Hygrocolly'rium.  (From  xiypos,  liquid, 
and.  KoKKvpiov,  a  coUyrium.)  A  collyrium 
composed  of  liquids. 

HYGRO'LOGY.  {Hygrologia;  from 
vypos,  a  humour  or  fluid,  and  \oyos,  a  dis- 
course. )    The  doctrine  of  the  fluids. 


IIYGRO'MA.  (T7pa.|Uo;  from  {;ypos, 
a  liquid.)  An  encysted  tumour,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  either  serum  or  a  fluid- 
like lymph.  It  sometimes  happens  that  these 
tumours  are  filled  with  hydatids.  Hygro- 
matous  tumours  require  the  removal  of 
the  cyst,  or  the  destruction  of  its  secreting 
surface. 

HYGRO'METER.  {Hjgrometrum ; 
from  vypos,  moist,  and  fierpov,  a  measure.) 
Hydrometer.  An  instrument .  to  measure 
the  degrees  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  also  means  an  infirm  part  of  the  body, 
affected  by  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 

PIygrosiy'rum.  (From  vypos,  moist, 
and  ixvpov,  a  liquid  ointment.)  A  liquid 
ointment. 

HYGROSCO'PIC.  Substances  which 
have  the  property  of  absorbing  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere.     See  Atmosphere. 

HYGRorHo'BiA.    See  Hydrophobia. 

HY'LE.  {'r\7j,  matter.)  The  materia 
medica,  or  matter  of  any  kind  that  comes 
under  the  cognisance  of  a  medical  person. 

HY'MEN.  (From  Hymen,  the  god  of 
marriage,  because  this  membrane  is  sup- 
posed to  be  entire  before  maiTiage,  or  co- 
pulation. )  The  hymen  is  a  thin  membrane, 
of  a  semilunar  or  circular  form,  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  wliich  it  pai"tly 
closes.  It  has  a  very  different  appearance 
in  different  women,  but  it  is  generally,  if 
not  always  found,  in  virgins,  and  is  very 
properly  esteemed  the  test  of  virginity,  being 
ruptured  in  the  first  act  of  coition.  The 
remnants  of  the  hymen  are  called  the  canin- 
cula;  myrtiformes.  The  hymen  is  also 
peculiar  to  the  human  species.  There  are 
two  circumstances  relating  to  the .  hymen 
which  require  medical  assistance.  It  is 
sometimes  of  such  a  sti-ong  ligamentous 
texture,  that  it  cannot  be  niptured,  and  pre- 
vents the  connection  between  the  sexes.  It 
is  also  sometimes  imperforated,  wholly 
closing  the  entrance  into  the  vagina,  and 
preventing  any  discharge  from  the  uterus ; 
but  both  tliese  cases  are  extremely  rai-e. 
If  the  hymen  be  of  an  unnaturally  firm 
texture,  but  perforated,  though  perhaps  witli 
a  very  small  opening,  the  inconveniences 
thence  arising  -nnll  not  be  discovered  before 
the  time  of  marriage,  when  they  may  be 
removed  by  a  crucial  incision  made  through 
it,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  adjoining 
parts. 

The  imperforation  of  the  hymen  will 
produce  its  inconveniences  when  the  per- 
son begins  to  menstruate.  For  the  men- 
struous  fluid,  being  secreted  from  the  ute- 
rus at  each  period,  and  not  evacuated, 
the  patient  suffers  much  pain  from  the 
distension  of  the  parts,  many  strange  symp- 
toms and  appearances  arc  occasioned,  and 
suspicions  injurious  to  her  reputation  are 
often  entertained.  In  a  case  of  this  kind, 
for  which  Dr.  Denman  Was  consulted,  the 
young  woman,  who  was  twenty-two  years 
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of  «ge,  having  many  utcrme  complaints, 
witli  the  abdomen  enlarged,  was  suspected 
to  be  pregnant,  though  she  persevered  in 
asserting  the  contrary,  and  had  never  men- 
struated.    When  she  was  prevailed  upon 
to  submit  to  an  examination,  the  circum- 
scribed tumour  of  the  uterus  was  found  to 
reach  as  high  as  the  navel,  and  the  external 
parts  were  stretched  by  a  round  soft  sub- 
stance at  tlie  entrance  of  the  vagina,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  resemble  that  appearance 
which  they  have  when  the  head  of  a  child 
is  passing  through  them  :    but  there  was  no 
entrance  into  the  vagina.    On  the  follow- 
ing  morning   an   incision   was  carefully 
made  through  the   hymen,    wJiich   had  a 
fleshy  appearance,  and  was  thickened  in 
proportion  to  its  detension.    Not  less  than 
four  pounds  of  blood,  of  the  colour  and 
consistence  of  tar,  were  discharged ;  afld 
the  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen  was  imme- 
diately   removed.     Several   stellated  inci- 
sions were  afterwai-ds  made  tlirough  the  di- 
vided edges,  which  is  a  very  necessary  part  of 
the  operation  ;  and  care  was  taken  to  pre- 
vent a  re-union  of  the  hymen  till  the  next 
period  of  menstruation,  "after   which  slie 
suffered  no  inconvenience.    The  blood  dis- 
charged was  not  putrid  or  coagulated,  and 
seemed  to  have  undergone  no  other  change 
after  its  secretion,  but  what  was  occasioned 
by  the  absorption  of  its  more  fluid  parts. 
Some  caution  is  required  when  the  hymen 
is  closed  in  those  who  are  in  advanced  age, 
unless  the  membrane  be  distended  by  the 
confined  menses ;    as  Dr.  Denman  once 
saw  an  instance  of  inflammation  of  the 
periton£Eum    being  immediately  produced 
after  the  operation,  of  which  the  patient 
died  as  in  the  true  puerperal  fever;  and 
no  other  reason  could  be  assigned  for  the 
disease. 

The  carunculaa  myrtiformes,  by  their 
elongation  and  enlargement,  sometimes  be- 
come very  painful  and  troublesome. 

HYMENiE  A.  (From  Hymen,  the  God  of 
marriage  ;  because,  as  Linnteus  informs  us. 
Its  younger  leaves  cohere  together  in  pairs, 
throughout  the  night.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Bemndriu  ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Htmen^ea  courbaril.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  locust-tree  which  affords  the 
resin  called  gum  aninie,  which  is  now  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
collections  of  the  curious. 

HYMENIUM.  (From  i-^rjj/,  a  mem- 
brane.) The  dilated  exposed  membrane  of 
gymnocarpous  mushrooms,  in  which  the 
seed  is  placed.     See  Gymiwcarpi. 

HYMENODES.  (From  vnriv,  a  mem- 
brane, and  6100S,  likeness.)  An  old  term 
for  such  urine  as  is  found  to  be  full  of  little 
films  and  pellicles.  Hippocrates  applies  it 
also  to  the  menstrual  discharges  when  mixed 
with  a  tough  viscid  phlegm. 

•HYO.    Names  compounded  of  this  word 
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belong  to  muscles  which  originate  from,  or 
are  inserted  into,  or  connected  with  the  os 
hyoides;  as,  JTyo-glossus,  Ht/o-phari/iigeus, 
Cenio-kiyo-glossus,  &c. 

HYO-GLOSSUS.  Ceralo-glossus  of 
Douglas  and  Cowper.  JBasio-cerato-chondro- 
g/ossus  of  Albinus.  Hyo-chondro-glosse  of 
Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  at  the  sides 
between  the  os  hyoides  and  the  tongue.  It 
arises  from  the  basis,  but  chiefly  from  the 
corner  of  the  os  hyoides,  running  laterally 
and  forwards  to  the  tongue,  wliich  it  pulls 
inwards  and  downwards. 

HYOI'DES  OS.     (From   the  Greek 
letter  v,  and  eiSos,  likeness  :  so  named  from 
its  resemblance.)    This  bone,  which  is  si- 
tuated between  the  root  of  the  tongue  and 
the  larynx,  derives  its  name  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  the   Greek  letter  v, 
and  is,  by  some  writers,  described  along 
with  the  parts  contained  in   the  mouth. 
Ruysch  has  seen  the  ligaments  of  the  bone 
so  completely  ossified,  that  the  os  hyoides 
was  joined  to  the  temporal  bones  by  anchy- 
losis.    In  describing  this  bone,  it  may  be 
distinguished  into  its  body,  horns,  and  ap- 
pendices.   The  body  is  the   middle  and 
broadest  part  of  the  bone,  so  placed  that  it 
may  be  easily  felt  with  the  finger  in  the 
fore-part  of  the  throat.     Its  fore-part,  which 
is  placed  towards  the  tongue,  is  irregularly 
convex,   and  its   inner  surface,  which  is 
turned  towards   the  larynx,   is  unequally 
concave.    The  cornua,  or  horns,  which  are 
flat,  and   a   little  bent,   are  considerably 
longer  than  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  may 
be  said  to  form  the  sides  of  the  v.  These 
horns  are  thickest  near  the  body  of  the  bone. 
At  the  extremity  of  each  is  observed  a  round 
tubercle,  from  which  a  ligament  passes  to  the 
thyroid  cartilage.    The  appendices,  or  lesser 
horns,  cornua  minora,  as  they  are  called  by 
some  writers,  are  two  small  processes,  which 
in  their  size  and  shape  are  somevyhat  like  a 
grain  of  wheat.    They  rise  up  from  the 
articulations  of  the  cornua,  with  the  body  of 
the  bone,  and  are  sometimes  connected  with 
the  styloid  process  on  eacli  side,  by  means 
of  a  ligament.    It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
small  portions  of  bone  in  these  ligaments  ; 
and  Ruysch,  as  we  have  already  observed,' 
has  seen  them  completely  ossified.     In  the 
foetus,  almost  the  whole  of  the  bone  is  in 
a  cartilaginous    state,  excepting   a  small 
point  of  a  bone  in  the  middle  of  its  body 
and  in.eacli  of  its  horns.     The  appendices 
do  not  begin  to  appear  till  after  birth,  and 
usually  remain  cartilaginous  many  years 
The  OS  hyoides  serves  to  support  the  tongue" 
and  affords  attachment  to  a  variety  of  mus- 
cles, some  of  which  perform  the  motions  of 
the  tongue,  while  others  act  on  the  larynx 
and  fauces. 

HYOPHARYNGE'US.  (From  .o^Sey, 
the  hyoid  bone,  and  (paprj^l  the  pharynx.) 
A  muscle  so  called  from  its  origin  in  the 
OS  hyoides,  and  its  insertion  in  tlic  pharynx 
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HYOPHTHA'LMUS.  (From  us,  a 
swine,  and  o(pBa\p,os,  an  eye :  so  named 
from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  its  Hower 
to  a  hog's  eye.)  Hog's-eye  plant.  Most 
probably  the  Buphthalnmni  spinosum  ofLin- 
nteus. 

HYOSCIANIA.  A  new  vegetable 
alkali  extracted  by  Dr.  Brande  from  hen- 
bane.    See  Hyoscyamics  niger. 

HYOSCY'AMUS.  (From  vs,  a  swine, 
and  KvafMos,  a  bean  :  so  named  because  hogs 
feat  it  as  a  medicine,  or  it  may  be  because 
the  plant  is  haiiy  and  bristly,  like  a  swine.) 

1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnffian  system.  Class,  Peniandria  j  Or- 
der, Monogijnia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  hen- 
bane.    See  Hyoscyamus  niger. 

Hyoscyamus  albus.  This  plant,  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  possesses  similar 
virtues  to  the  hyoscyamus  niger. 

Hyoscyamus  luteus.  A  species  of  to- 
bacco, the  Nicotiana  rustica  of  Linnaeus. 

Hyoscyamus  nigeh.  The  systematic 
Tiame  of  common  or  black  henbane,  called 
also  Faba  suilla ;  Apollinaris  altercum ; 
Agone  ;  AUercangenon ;  Hyoscyamuk  —  fo- 
liis  amplexicaulibus  sinuatis,  Jionbus  sessi- 
libus  of  Linneeus.  The  leaves  of  this  plant, 
when  recent,  have  a  slightly  foetid  smell, 
and  a  mucilaginous  taste  ;  when  dried,  they 
lose  both  taste  and  smell,  and  part  also  of 
(  their  narcotic  power.    The  root  possesses 

the  same  qualities  as  the  leaves,  and  even  in 
a  more  eminent  degree.  Henbane  resem- 
bles opium  in  its  action,  more  than  any 
other  narcotic  dose.  In  a  moderate  dose, 
it  increases  at  first  the  strength  of  the 
pulse,  and  occasions  some  sense  of  heat, 
which  are  followed  by  diminished  sensibility 
and  motion  ;  in  some  cases,  by  thirst,  sick- 
ness, stupor,  and  dimness  of  vision.  In  a 
larger  quantity  it  occasions  profound  sleep, 
hard  pulse,  and  sometimes  fierce  delirium, 
ending  in  coma,  or  convulsions,  with  a  re- 
markable dilatation  of  the  pupil,  distortion 
of  the  countenance,  a  weak  tremulous  pulse, 
and  eruption  of  petechia;.  On  dissection, 
gangrenous  spots  have  been  found  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  stomach.  Its  bane- 
ful effects  are  best  counteracted  by  a  power- 
ful emetic,  and  by  drinking  largely  of  the 
vegetable  acids. 

Henbane  has  been  used  in  various  spas- 
modic and  painful  diseases,  as  in  epilepsy, 
liysteria,  palpitation,  headache;  paralysis, 
mania,  and  scirrhus.  It  is  given  in  the 
form  of  tlie  inspissated  juice  of  the  fresh 
leaves,  the  dose  of  wtiich  is  from  one  to  two 
grains ;  which  requires  to  be  gradually  in- 
creased. It  is  sometimes  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  opium,  where  the  latter,  from 
idiosyncrasy,  occasions  any  disagreeable 
symptom.  The  henbane  also  is  free  from 
the  constipating  quality  of  the  opium. 

Dr.  Brflnde  has  extracted  a  new  alkali 
rofn  this  plant,  which  he  calls  kyoscianin. 


It  crystallises  in  long  prisms,  and  when 
neutralised  by  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  forms 
characteristic  salts. 

Hyothyroi'des.  (From  voeites,  the  hy- 
oid  bone,  and  BvpoeiSris,  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage.) A  muscle  named  from  its  origin  in 
the  hyoid  bone,  and  insertion  in  the  thy- 
roid cartilage. 

Hypa'otica.  (From  vraym,  to  subdue.) 
Medicines  which  evacuate  the  fajces. 

Hypalei'ptrum.  (From  ujroAet(^ia>,  to 
spread  upon. )  A  spatula  for  spreading  oint- 
ments with. 

Hype'lata.  (From  vweXad),  to  move.) 
Medicines  which  purge. 

HYPERiETHE'SIS.  ( From  wrep,  and 
aiffQavofxai,  to  feel. )  Error  of  appetite, 
whether  by  excess  or  deficiency. 

HYPERCATHA'RSIS.  (From  vrrep, 
supra,  over  or  above,  and  KaBaipw,  to  purge. ) 
Hyperinesis ;  Hyperinos.  An  excessive 
purging  from  medicines. 

Hypercorypho'sis.  (From  i/irep,  above, 
and  Kopv<prj,  the  vertex.)  A  prominence  or 
protuberance.  Hippocrates  calls  the  lobes 
of  the  liver  and  lungs  Hypercoryphoses. 

HYPE'RCRISIS.  (Y-rrepKpuns;  from 
virep,  over  or  above,  and  Kptvoi,  to  separate.) 
A  critical  excretion  above  measure  ;  as  when 
a  fever  terminates  in  a  loosenesj,  the  hu- 
mours may  flow  off  faster  than  the  stj-engUi 
can  bear,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  checked. 

HYPERE'MESIS.  (From  virep,  in 
excess,  and  ejuecu,  to  vomit.)  An  excessive 
evacuation  by  vomiting. 

HYPEREPHIDRO'SIS.  (From  wre/,, 
excess,  and  iSpcoj,  sweat.)  Immoderate 
sweating. 

HYPE'RICUM.  (From  virep,  over, 
and  eiKuiv,  an  image  or  spectre :  so  named 
because  it  was  thought  to  have  power  over 
and  to  drive  away  evil  spirits.)  1.  Tlie 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Polyadelphia ;  Order,  Po- 
ly andria.     St.  John's  wort. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon St.  John's  wort.  See  Hypericum  jier- 
folialum. 

Hypericum  bacciferum.  Caa-opia  Ar- 
buncula  giimmifera  BrnzUiensis.  A  juice 
exudes  from  the  wounded  bark  of  this 
plant,  in  the  Brazils,  wliich  in  a  dry  state 
resembles  camboge,  but  is  rather  darker. 

Hypericum  coris.  Coris  Intea  ;  Coris  /<v 
gili/na  crelica.  Bastard  St.  John's  wort. 
The  seeds  arc  diuretic,  emmenagogue,  and 
antispasmodic. 

HypERicuM  perfoi.iatum.  The  sj'stem- 
atic  name  of  the  St.  John's  wort  called 
also  J'lign  dtemunum and  androscEmiim. 
Hypericum  perforatum,  — Jloribus  trigynis, 
cau/c  nncipiti,  foliis  obtusis  jwUucido-pu7ic- 
tatii;,  of  Linnaeus.  This  indigenous  plant 
■was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  in- 
ternally in  a  great  variety  of  diseases, 
and  externally  as  .in  anodyne  and  discuticnt, 
bill  is  now  very  rarely  used.    The  flowera 
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wore  formerly  used  in  our  pliarmacopoeia, 
on  account  of  die  great  proportion  of 
rt'siiious  oily  matter,  in  which  the  medical 
oiJicacy  of  the  plant  is  supposed  to  reside, 
but  are  now  omitted. 

Hypericum  saxatilk.  Hppericoides- 
The  seeds  are  said  to  be  diui-etic  and  anti- 
spasmodic. 

HYPERI'NA.  (From  virep,  in  excess, 
and  ij-eco,  to  evacuate.)  Medicines  which 
purge  excessively. 

Hyperine'sis.    See  Hyper  catharsis, 

Hyperi'nos.     See  Hi/per  catharsis. 

Hypero'a.  (From  urrep,  above,  and  ctiov, 
the  top  of  a  house. )    T!ie  palate. 

Hypeb.ophauynge'us.  (From  urrep,  above, 
and  (papvy^,  the  pharynx. )  A  muscle  named 
from  its  situation  above  the  pharynx. 

HYPEROSTO'SIS.  From  wep,  upon, 
•ind  uoif,  a  bone.)    See  Exostosis. 

Hypero'um.  (From  vnep,  above,  and  uov, 
the  roof,  or  palate.)  A  foramen  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  palate. 

Hi/pmxj/iniiriale  of  potassa.  See  Murias 
polass^B  oxygenatifS. 

Tli/peroxi/ muriatic  acid.    See  Chlorine. 

HYPE  ROXYMURIATE.  A  salt  now 
called  a  chlorate. 

HYPERSARCO'MA.  ( From  uTrep,  in 
excess,  and  ffap^,  flesh. )  Hypersarcosis.  A 
fleshy  excressence.    A  polypus. 

Hypersaiico'sis.     See  Hypersarconia. 

HYPERSTENE.  Labradore  scbiller 
spar.  Found  in  Labradore,  Greenland, 
and  Isle  of  Skye.  It  has  a  beautiful  copper 
colour  when  cut  and  polished  into  rings, 
brooches,  &c. 

Hypekydro'sis.  (From  virep,  in  excess, 
and  ar^aip,  water.)  A  great  distension  of 
any  part,  from  water  collected  in  it. 

Hype  xoDos.  (From  v-ko,  under,  and 
ttfl^os,  passing  out.)    A  flux  of  the  belly. 

HYPNO'BATES.  (From  vttvos,  sleep, 
and  ^a.iv(u,  to  go.)  Hypnohatasis.  One 
who  walks  in  his  sleep.    See  Oneirodynia. 

HYPNOLO'GIA.  (From  uwos,  sleep, 
and  \ojos,  a  discourse.)  A  dissertation,  or 
directions  for  the  due  regulation  of  sleeping 
and  waking. 

HYPNOPOIE'TICA.  (From  vttvos, 
sleep,  and  ttoicoj,  to  cause.)  Medicines 
which  procure  sleep.     See  Anodyne. 

HYPNO'TIC.  {Hipnolicus;  from  uwoy, 
sleep.)    See  Anodyne. 

HYPO-SULPHITE.  A  sulphuretted 
sulphite. 

PIYPOiE'MA.  (From  utto,  under,  and 
ai^a,  blood  ;  because  the  blood  is  under  the 
cornea.)  An  effusion  of  red  blood  into  the 
ciiambers  of  the  eye. 

Hypocaro'jjes.  (From  vno,  and  Kapos, 
a  cams.)  Hijpocarolliis.  One  who  labours 
under  a  low  degree  of  carus. 

Hypocatua'usis.  (From  viru,  under, 
and  icadatpu),  to  purge.)  It  is  when  a  me- 
dicine docs  not  work  so  much  as  expected, 


or  but  very  little.  Or  a  slight  purging, 
wlieu  it  is  a  disorder. 

HYPOCAU'STRUM.  (From  vno, 
under,  and  Kaico  to  burn.)  A  stove,  hot- 
house, or  any  such  like  contrivance,  to  pre- 
serve plants  from  cold  air. 

Hypocerchna'leon.  (From  utto,  and 
Kepxvos,  an  asperity  of  the  fauces.)  A  stri- 
dulous  kind  of  asperity  of  the  fauces. 

PIypocheo'menos.  (From  viro,  under, 
and  to  pour.)  One  who  labours  under 
a  cataract. 

PIypochloro'sis.  (From  itko,  and  X'^'*'- 
puiris,  the  green-sickness.)  A  slight  degree 
of  chlorosis. 

HYPOCHO'NDRIAC.  (From  viro, 
under,  and  xoj'Spos,  a  cartilage.)  1.  Be- 
longing to  the  hypochondria. 

2.  A  person  affected  with  lowness  of 
spirits.     See  Hypochondriasis. 

Hypochondriac  regions.  Begiones  hy- 
pnchondriaca; ;  Hypochondria.  Tlie  spaces 
in  the  abdomen  that  are  under  the  carti- 
lages of  the  spurious  ribs  on  each  side  of  the 
epigastrium. 

HYPOCHONDRI'ASIS.  (From  uiro- 
XovSpiaKo?,  one  who  is  hipped. )  Hypochon- 
driaciis  morbus ;  Affectio  hypochondriaca ; 
Fassio  hypochondriaca.  The  hypochondriac 
affection,  vapours,  spleen,  &c.  A  genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  Neuroses,  and  order 
Adynamice,  of  Cullen,  characterised  by  dys- 
pepsia>  langour,  and  want  of  energy  ;  sad- 
ness and  fear,  from  uncertain  causes,  with 
a  melancholic  temperament.  . 

The  stale  of  mind  peculiar  to  hypochon- 
driacs is  thus  descril)ed  by  Cullen  :.  ^  "  A 
langour,  lisllessuess,  or  want  of  resolution, 
and  activity,  with  respect  to  all  under- 
takings J  a  disposition  to  seriousness,  sad- 
ness and  timidity,  as  to  all  future  events,  and 
apprehension  of  the  worst  or  most  unhappy 
state  of  them ;  and,  therefore,  often  upon 
slight  grounds,  and  apprehension  of  great 
evil.  Such  persons  are  particularly  atten- 
tive to  the  state  of  their  own  health,  to  every 
the  smallest  change  of  feeling  in  their  bodies ; 
and  from  any  unusual  sensation,  perhaps  of 
the  slightest  kind,  they  apprehend  great 
danger,  and  even  death  itself.  In  respect  to 
these  feelings  and  fears,  there  is  coinmonly 
the  most  obstinate  belief  and  persuasion." 
He  adds,  that  it  is  only  when  the  state  of  mind 
just  described  is  joined  with  indigestion,  in 
either  sex,  somewhat  in  years,  of  a  melan- 
cholic temperament,  and  a  firm  and  rigid 
habit,  that  the  disease  takes  the  name  of 
Hypochondriacism. 

The  seat  of  the  hypochondriac  passion  is 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  for  first  these 
parts  are  disordered,  then  the  others  suffer 
from  the  connexion.  The  causes  are,  sor- 
row, fear,  or  excesses  of  any  of  the  passions ; 
too  long,  continued  watching ;  irregular 
diet.  Those  habitually  disposed  to  it,  (and 
these  causes  liavc  little  cflocl  in  oflicr  consti- 
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tutions,  have  generally  a  sallow  or  brown 
complexion,  and  a  down-cast  look  ;  a  rigidity 
of  the  solids,  and  torpor  of  the  nervous 
system.  Whatever  may  occasion  nervous 
disorders  in  general,  may  also  be  the  cause 
of  this. 

The  signs  of  this  complaint  are  so  various, 
that  to  describe  them  is  to  describe  almost 
every  other  disease ;  but,  in  general,  there 
is  an  insurmountable  indolence,  dejected 
spirits,  dread  of  death,  costiveness,  a  slow 
and  somewhat  difficult  inspiration,  flatulen- 
cies in  the  prima  vise,  and  various  spasmodic 
affections.  It  is  seldom  fatal ;  but  if  neg- 
lected, or  improperly  treated,  may  bring  on 
incurable  melancholy,  jaundice,  madness,  or 
vertigo,  palsy,  and  apoplexy. 

On  dissections  of  hypochondriacal  per- 
sons, some  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  (parti- 
cularly the  liver  and  spleen,)  are  usually 
found  considerably  enlarged.  In  some  few 
instances,  effusion  and  a  turgescence  of  the 
vessels  have  been  observed  in  the  brain. 

This  being  a  disease  of  a  mixed  descrip- 
tion, the  treatment  must  be  partly  corpo- 
real, partly  mental ;  but  it  has  been  too 
often  neglected,  as  merely  imaginary  and 
their  complaints  met  by  argument  or  rail- 
lery, which,    however,    can   only  weaken 
their  confidence  in  the  practitioner.     It  may 
be  very  proper  to  inform  them,  that  tlieir 
disorder  is  not  so  dangerous  as  they  sup- 
pose, and  may  be  removed  by  suitable  reme- 
dies ;  but  to  tell  them  they  ail  nothing, 
is  absurd.    In  reality,  medicine  is  often  of 
much  service  ;  and  though  others  have  been 
cured  chiefly  by  amusements,  country  air, 
and  exercise,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
their  disorder  was  only  in  the  imagination. 
In  so  far  as  dyspeptic  symptoms  appear, 
these  must  be  encountered  by  the  remedies 
pointed  out  under  that  head  ;  antacids,  ape- 
rients, &c.     Sometimes  emetics,  or  drastic 
cathartics,  have  produced  speedy  relief ;  but 
they  are  too  debilitating  to  be  cften  employ- 
ed.   The  bowels  will  be  better  regulated  by 
milder  remedies,  as  castor  oil,  senna,  aloes, 
(unless  they  are  subject  to  haamoiThoids,) 
and  the  like ;    and  magnesia  may  at  the 
same  time  correct  ascidity  ;  but  if  the  liver 
be  torpid,  some  mercurial  preparation  will 
be  of  more  avail.     Flatulence  and  spas- 
modic pains  may  be  relieved  by  aromatics, 
etlier,  the  foetid  gum  resins,  musk,  valajrian, 
&c.  but  severe  and  obstinate  pain,  or  high 
irritation,  will  be  best  attacked  by  opium  :  it 
is  important,  however,  to  guard  against  the 
patient  getting  into  the  habitual  use  of  this 
remedy.     Occasionally  niild  tonics  appear 
useful,  especially  chaly-beate  waters;  and 
tepid  bathing,  with  friction,  gentle  exercise, 
and  warm  clothing,  are  important  to  keep 
up  the  function   of  the  skin.     The  diet 
should  be  light,  and  suflScicntly  nutritious  ; 
but  moderation  must  be  enjoined  to  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  indulge  too 


much  in  the  luxuries  of  tJi«  table;  and, 
in  all  cases,  those  articles  which  are  asces- 
cent,  flatulent,  or  difficult  of  digestion, 
must  be  avoided.  Malt  liquors  do  not 
usually  agree  so  well  as  wine  or  spirits, 
considerably  diluted;  but  these  stimuli 
should  never  be  allowed  unnecessarily.  The 
mental  treatment  required  will  be  such  as  is 
calculated  to  restore  the  strength,  and  cor- 
rect the  aberrations  of  the  judgment.  When 
any  false  association  of  ideas  occurs,  the  best 
mode  of  removing  it  is,  by  keeping  up  a 
continued  train  of  naturally  associated  im- 
pressions of  superior  force,  wliich  may  amuse 
the  mind,  and  moderately  exercise,  without 
exhausting  it.  A  variety  of  literary  recre- 
ations and  diversions,  especially  in  the  open 
air,  with  agreeable  company,  will  be  there- 
fore advisable;  frequently  changing  the 
scene,  taking  them  to  watering  places,  and 
adopting  other  expedients,  to  prevent  them 
from  dwelling  too  much  upon  their  own 
morbid  feelings. 

HYPOCHO'NDRIUM.  (From  mro, 
under,  and  xoi'Spos,  a  cartilage.)  That 
part  of  the  body  which  lies  imder  the  carti- 
lages of  the  spurious  ribs. 

HYPO'CHYMA.  (From  vtto,  and  xo<y, 
to  pour;  because  the  ancients  thought  that 
the  opacity  proceeded  from  something  i-un- 
ning  under  the  crystalline  humour.)  A  ca- 
taract. 

iHYPOCrSTIS.  (From  xmo,  under, 
andwros,  thecistus.)  See  Asarum  hi/po- 
cistis  and  Cytinns  hypocistis. 

HYPOci-E'rTCiuM.  (From  vwo,  under, 
and  KAeTTTo),  to  steal.)  A  chemical  vessel 
for  separating  liquors,  particularly  the  essen- 
tial oil  of  any  vegetable  from  the  water ; 
and  named  because  it  steals,  as  it  were,  the 
water  from  the  oil,  , 

HvpocoELON.  (From  vto,  under,  and 
Koi\ov,  a  cavity.)  The  cavity  under  the 
lower  eye-lid. 

Hypocopho'sis.  a  trifling  degree  of 
deafness. 

HvrocRA'NiuM.  (From  vtto,  under,  and 
/cpaj/iov,  the  skull.)  A  kind  of  abscess,  so 
called  because  seated  under  tlie  cranium, 
between  it  and  the  dura  mater. 

HYPOCRATERIFORMIS.  (From 
xmo,  xpct'^VP,  a  cup,  goblet  or  salver,  and 
forma  likeness.)  Hypocrateriform,  salver- 
shaped  :  applied  to  leaves  so  shaped,  as  those 
of  the  Vrimxdn. 

Hypodei'kis.  In  Rufus  Ephesius,  it  is 
the  extremity  of  the  fore-part  of  the  neck. 

HyporE'RMis.  (From  vno,  under,  and 
Sfpyua,  the  skin.)  1.  The  skin  over  tlie 
clitoris,  which  covers  it  like  a  prepuce. 

2.  The  clitoris. 

Hyro'jiEsis.  (From  xmo,  under,  and  5fw, 
to  bind.)  Hypodesmus.  An  underswathe, 
or  bandage. 

HYPO'GALA.  (From  xmo,  under, 
and  7aAa,  milk  ;  because  it  is  a  milk-like 
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effusion,  under  the  cornea.)  A  collection 
of  white  humour,  like  milk,  in  the  chambers 
of  the  eye.  There  are  two  species  of  this 
disease ;  the  one  takes  place,  it  is  said, 
from  a  deposition  of  the  milk,  as  is  some- 
times observed  in  women  who  suckle ;  the 
other  from  a  depression  of  the  milky  cata- 
ract. 

PIYPOGA'STRIC.  (From uiro,  under, 
and  yaTTjp,  the  stomach. )  Belonging  to  the 
hypoga.stria.     See  Hypogasirium, 

Hypogastric  arteries.  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  the  hypogastrium.  See  Iliac  arte- 
ries. 

Hypogastric  region.  See  Hypogas- 
trium. 

HYPOGA'STRIUM.  (From  vtto,  un- 
der,  and  7ar7)/),  tlie  stomach.)  Regio  hypo- 
gaslrica.  The  region  of  the  abdomen  that 
reaches  from  above  the  pubes  to  within  tlifee 
fingers'  breadth  of  the  navel. 

HYPOGASTROCE'LE.  (From  wo- 
yas-piov,  the  hypogastrium,  and  kt]\ti,  a 
tumour.)  A  hernia,  in  the  hypogastric  re- 
gion. 

HYPOGLO'SSIS.  (From  vwo,  under, 
and  yXtaaaa,  the  tongue.)  The  under 
part  of  the  tongue,  which  adheres  to  tlie 
jaw. 

HYPOGLO'SSUS.  (From  vjro,  under, 
and  jXutraa,  the  tongue. )  A  nerve  which 
goes  to  the  under  part  of  the  tongue. 

HYPOGLO'TTIDES.  (From  xnro, 
under,  and  yXanla,  the  tongue.)  They  are 
a  kind  of  lozenge  to  be  held  under  the 
tongue  until  they  are  dissolved. 

HYPOGLU'TIS.  (From  mo,  under, 
and  7A0UTOS,  the  nates.)  It  is  the  fleshy 
part  under  the  nates  towards  the  thigh. 
Some  say  it  is  the  flexure  of  the  coxa,  under 
the  nates. 

Hypo'mia.  (From  viro,  under,  and  wfios, 
shoulder.)  In  Galen's  Exegesis,  it  is  the 
part  subjacent  to  the  shoulder. 

HYPONITRIC  acid.  See  Nitric 
acid. 

HYPONITROUS  acid.  Pernitrous 
acid.  "  It  appears,  from  the  experiments 
of  Gay  Lussac,  that  there  exists  an  acid, 
formed  of  100  azote  and  150  oxygen.  When 
into  a  test  tube  filled  with  mercury,  we  pass 
up  from  500  to  600  volumes  of  deutoxide  of 
azote,  a  little  alkaline  water,  and  100  parts 
of  oxygen  gas,  we  obtain  an  absorption  of 
500,  proceeding  from  the  condensation  of 
the  100  parts  of  oxygen  with  400  of  deut- 
oxide of  azote.  Now  these  400  parts  are 
composed  of  200  azote  and  200  oxygen  ; 
consequently  the  new  acid  is  composed  of 
azote  and  oxygen,  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  150, 
as  we  have  said  above.  It  is  the  same  acid, 
according  to  Gay  Lussac,  which  is  produced 
on  leaving  for  a  long  time  a  strong  solution 
of  potassa  in  contact  with  deutoxide  of  azote. 
At!.the  end  of  three  months  he  found  that 
100  parts  of  deutoxide  of  azote  were  re- 
duced to  25  of  protoxide  of  azote,  and  that 


crystals  of  hyponilrite  (iiernitrite)  were 
formed. 

Hyponitrous  acid  (called  pernitrous  by 
the  French  chemists)  cannot  be  insulated. 
As  soon  as  we  lay  hold,  by  an  acid,  of  the 
potassa  with  which  it  is  associated,  it  is  trans- 
formed into  deutoxide  of  azote,  which  is  dis- 
engaged, and  into  nitrous  or  nitric  acid, 
which  remains  in  solution." 

Hypo'nomos.    (From  UT.roj'OiUoy,  a  phage- 
denic ulcer.)     I.  A  subterraneous  place. 
2.  A  deep  phagedenic  ulcer. 
Hypope'diuim.    (From  \mo,  under,  and 
irovs,  the  foot.)    A  cataplasm  for  the  sole 
of  the  foot. 

Hypo'piiora.  (From  imoipepoixai,  to  be 
carried  or  conveyed  underneath.)  A  deep 
fistulous  ulcer. 

HYPOPHOSPHOROUS  ACID. 
This  acid  was  lately  discovered  by  Dulong. 
Pour  water  on  the  phosphuret  of  barytes, 
and  wait  till  all  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
be  disengaged.  Add  cautiously  to  the  filtered 
liquid  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  till  the  barytes 
be  all  precipitated  in  the  state  of  sulphate. 
The  supernatant  liquid  is  hypophosphorous 
acid,  which  should  be  passed  through  a 
filter.  This  liquid  may  be  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  till  it  become  viscid.  It  has  a 
very  sour  taste,  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and 
does  not  crystallise.  It  is  probably  com- 
posed of  2  primes  of  phosphorous  =  3  +  1  of 
oxygen.  Dulong's  analysis  approaches  to 
this  proportion.  He  assigns,  but  from, 
rather  precarious  data,  100  phosphorus  to 
37.44  oxygen.  The  hypophosphites  have 
tlie  remarkable  property  of  being  all  solu- 
ble in  water ;  while  many  of  the  phosphates, 
and  phosphites  are  insoluble. 

HYPOPHTHA'LMION.  (FromuTro, 
under,  and  ocpdaXfios,  the  eye. )  The  part 
under  the  eye  which  is  subject  to  swell  in  a- 
cachexy,  or  dropsy. 

Hypo'physis.  (From  vno,  under,  and 
<j)voi>,  to  produce.)  A  disease  of  the  eyelids, 
when  the  hairs  grow  so  much  as  to  irritate 
and  ofl^end  the  pupil. 

HYPO'PYUM.  (From  wo,  under,  and 
TTvov,  pus;  because  the  pus  is  under  the 
cornea.)  Hypopion ;  Pyosis ;  Abscessus 
oculi.  An  accumulation  of  a  glutinous  yel- 
low fluid,  like  pus,  which  takes  place  in  tlie 
anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour, 
and  frequently  also  in  the  posterior  one,  in 
consequence  of  severe,  acute  ophthalmy, 
particularly  the  internal  species.  This 
viscid  matter  of  the  hypopyum,  is  commonly 
called  pus ;  but  Scaqia  contends,  that  it  is 
only  coagulating  lymph.  The  symptoms 
portending  an  extravasation  of  coagulable 
lymph  in  the  eye,  or  an  hypopyum,  are  the 
same  as  those  which  occur  in  the  highest 
stage  of  violent  acute  ophthalmy,  viz,  pro- 
digious tumefaction  of  the  eye-lids;  the 
same  swelling  and  redness  as  inchemosis; 
burning  heat  and  pain  in  the  eye  ;  pains  in 
the  eye-brow,  and  nape  of  the  neck  ;  fever, 
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restlessness,  aversion  to  the  lainLest  liglit, 
and  a  contracted  state  of  tlic  pupil. 

Hyi'ori'nion.  (From  wro,  under,  and 
piv,  tlie  nose.)  A  name  for  the  parts  of  the 
upper  lip  below  the  nostrils. 

Hyi-osa'rca.  (From  vtto,  under,  and 
trapl,  flesh.)  Hyposarcidios.  A  collection 
of  fluid  or  air  in  the  cellular  membrane. 

Hypospadi^ss'os.  (From  v-wo,  under,  and 
avaoj,  to  draw.)  The  urethra  terminating 
tmdev  the  glans. 

Hyposi'athi'smus.  (From  vtto,  under, 
and  cnraOr],  a  spatula.)  The  name  of  an 
operation  formerly  used  in  surgery,  for  re- 
moving defluxions  in  the  eyes.  It  was  thus 
named  from  the  instrument  with  which  it 
was  performed. 

Hypospha'gma.  (From  vwo,  under,  and 
<r0a^a>,  to  kill.)  Aposphagmu,  An  extra- 
vasation of  blood  in  the  tunica  adnata  of  the 
eye,  from  external  injury. 

Hyposple'nia.  (From  uno,  under,  and 
ffTT\T]v,  the  spleen.)  A  tumour  under  the 
spleen. 

Hyposta'phyle.  (From  vwo,  and  s-<j(^uA.'^, 
the  uvula.)    Relaxation  of  the  uvula. ^ 

Hypo'stasis.  (From  v(j)is-t]fj,i,  to  sub- 
side. )  A  sediment,  as  that  which  is  occa- 
sionally let  down  from  urine. 

PI  YPOSULPHUREOUS  ACID.  "  In 
order  to  obtain  bj^oosulphureous  acid,  Her- 
schel  mixed  a  dilute  solution  of  hyposul- 
phite of  strontites  with  a  slight  excess  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  after  agitation 
poured  the  mixture  on  three  filters.  The 
first  was  received  into  a  solution  of  carbo- 
nate of  potassa,  from  which  it  expelled 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Tlie  second  portion 
being  received  successively  into  nitrates  of 
silver  and  mercury,  precipitated  the  metals 
copiously  in  the  state  of  sulphurets,  but 
produced  no  effect  on  solutions  of  copper, 
iron,  or  zinc.  The  third,  being  tasted,  was 
acid,  astringent,  and  bitter.  When  fresh 
filtered,  it  was  clear ;  but  it  became  milky 
on  standing,  depositing  sulphur,  and  colour- 
ing sulphureous  acid.  A  moderate  exposure 
to  air,  or  a  gentL'  heat,  caused  its  entire 
decomposition." 

HYPOSULPHURIC  ACID.  "  Gay 
Lussacand  Welther  have  recently  announced 
the  discovery  of  a  new  acid  combination  of 
sulphur  and  oxygen,  intermediate  between 
sulphureous  and  sulphuric  acids,  to  which 
they  have  given  tiie  name  of  hyposulphuric 
acid.  It  is  obtained  by  passing  a  current 
of  sulphureous  acid  gas  over  the  black  oxide 
of  manganese.  A  combination  takes  place  ; 
the  excess  of  the  oxide  of  manganese  is 
separated  by  dissolving  the  hyjjosulphate  of 
manganese  in  water.  Caustic  barytes  pre- 
cipitates tlie  manganese,  and  forms  willi  the 
new  acid  a  very  solu!)lc  salt,  which,  freed 
from  excess  of  jjarytes  by  a  current  of  carbo- 
nic acid,  crystallises  regularly,  like  flic  nitrate 
or  inurialc  of  baiytcs.  1  lyposulpliatc  of 
barylcs  being  thus  obtained,  -lulpluiric  acid 


is  cautiously  added  to  the  solution,  which 
throws  down  the  barytes,  and  leaves  the 
hyposulphuric  acid  in  the  water.  Tin's  acid 
bears  considerable  concentration  under  the 
receiver  of  the  air-pump.  It  consists  of  five 
parts  of  oxygen  to  four  of  sulphur.  The 
greater  number  of  the  hyposulphates,  both 
earthy  and  metallic,  are  soluble  and  crystal- 
lise ;  those  of  barytes  and  lime  are  unalter- 
able in  the  air. 

Hyposulphuric  acid  is  distinguished  by 
the  following  properties  :  — 

Isl,  It  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  sulphu- 
rous and  sulphuric  acids. 

2d,  It  forms  soluble  salts  with  barytes, 
strontites,  lime,  lead,  and  silver. 

3d,  The  hyposulphates  are  all  soluble. 

'1th,  They  yield  sulphurous  acid  when 
their  solutions  are  mixed  with  acids,  only  if 
the  mixture  becomes  hot  of  itself,  or  be  arti- 
ficially heated. 

5th,  They  disengage  a  great  deal  of  sul- 
phurous acid  at  a  high  temperature,  and  are 
converted  into  neutral  sulphates." 

HYPO'THENAR.  (From  mro,  under, 
and  Qevap,  tlie  palm  of  the  hand.)  1.  A 
muscle  which  runs  on  the  inside  of  the 
'hand. 

2.  Tliat  part  of  tlie  hand  which  is  oppo- 
site to  the  palm. 

HYPO'THESIS.  An  opinion,  or  a 
system  of  general  rules,  founded  partly  on 
fact  but  principally  on  conjecture.  A  theory 
explains  every  fact,  and  every  circumstance 
connected  with  it ;  an  hypothesis  explains 
only  a  certain  number,  leaving  some  unac- 
counted for  and  others  in  opposition  to  it 

HYPO'THETON.  (From  xmo,  under, 
and  TiO-n/xi,  to  put.)  A  suppository,  or  me- 
dicine introduced  into  the  rectum,  to  pro- 
cure stools. 

Hypo'xylok.  (From  vtto,  and  ^vAof, 
wood. )  A  species  of  clavaria,  which  grows 
under  old  wood, 

Hypozo'ma.  (From  i/;ro,  and  ^towu/xi, 
to  bind  round. )    The  diaphragm. 

Hypsiot.o'ssus.  (From  vtpiXoeiSes,  the 
hyoid  I)one,  and  yXcacrcra,  the  tongue. ) 
A  muscle  named  from  its  origin  in  the  crs 
hyoides,  and  its  insertion  in  the  tongue. 

HYPSILOI'DES.     1.  T:he  Os  hi/oidcs. 

2.  The  hyoglossus  muscle. 

Hyptia'smos.  (From  vjrha^co,  to  lie  witli 
the  face  upwards.)  A  supine  decubiturc, 
or  a  nausea,  with  inclination  to  vomit. 

Hypu'lus.  (From  viro,  under,  andouA?;, 
a  cicatrix.)    An  ulcer  under  a  cicatrix. 

HYSSOP.    See  Hyssojnis. 

Hyssop  hedge.     See  Graiiola. 

Hyssopi'tes.  (From  vcrtranros,  hyssop.) 
Wine  impregnated  with  hyssop. 

HYSSO'iPUS.  {  rcraccTTos ;  from  ylzob, 
Hebrew.)  1.  llie  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnajan  system.  Class,  Didi/namia  ; 
Order,  Gi/mnospcrmin,     1  Iysso|), 

2,  The  pharmacoptrial  name  of  the  coin- 
uioii  hyssop.    Sec  Jfi/isopits  iifficiimlii. 
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Hvssorus  CAViTATA.    Wild  ihynic. 

Hyssopus  officinalis.  The  systematie 
name  of  the  common  hyssop.  Hi/ssopus  — 
spicis  secundis,  foliis  lanceolalis  of  LiunjEus. 
This  ex'otic  plant  is  esteemed  as  an  aroma- 
tic and  stimulant,  but  is  chiefly  employed 
as  a  pectoral,  and  has  long  been  thought 
useful  in  humoral  asthmas,  coughs,  and 
catarrlial  affections ;  for  this  purpose,  an  in- 
fusion of  the  leaves,  sweetened  with  honey, 
or  sugar,  is  recommended  to  be  drank  as 
tea. 

HY'STERA,  (From  vrepos,  behind  : 
so  called  because  it  is  placed  behind  the  other 
parts.)    The  womb.    See  Uterus. 

HYSTERA'LGIA.  (From  urepa,  the 
womb,  and  aX'yos,  pain.)  A  pain  in  the 
womb. 

HYSTE'RIA.  HFrom  vrepa,  the  womb, 
from  which  the  disease  was  supposed  to 
.-irise.)  Passio  hysterica.  Hysterics.  Dr. 
Cullen  places  this  disease  in  the  class  Neu- 
roses, and  order  Spasmi,  There  are  four 
species : 

1 .  Th/steria  chlorotica,  from  a  retention 
of  the  menses. 

2.  Ht/stei-ia  <J  leucorrhcca,  from  a  fluor 
albus. 

3.  Hysteria  (i  menorrhagia,  from  an  im- 
moderate flow  of  the  menses. 

4.  Hysteria  libidinosa,  from  sensual  de- 
sires. 

The  complaint'  appears  under  such  vari- 
ous shapes,  imitates  so  many  other  diseases, 
and  is  attended  witli  such  a  variety  of  symp- 
toms, which  denote  the  animal  and  vital 
functions  to  be  considerably  disordered,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  give  a  just  character  or  de- 
finition of  it ;  and  it  is  only  by  taking  an 
assemblage  of  all  its  appearances,  tliat  we 
can  convey  a  proper  idea  of  it  to  others. 
The  disease  attacks  in  paroxysms,  or  fits. 
These  are  sometimes  preceded  by  dejection 
of  spirits,  anxiety  of  mind,  effusion  of  tears, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  and  jjalpitations  at  the  heart ;  but 
it  more  usually  happens,  that  a  pain  is  felt 
on  the  left  side,  about  the  flexure  of  the 
colon,  with  a  sense  of  distension  advancing 
upwards,  till  it  gets  into  the  stomach,  and 
removing  fiom  thence  into  the  throat,  it 
occasions,  by  its  pressure,  a  sensation  as  if 
a  ball  was  lodged  there,  which  by  authors 
has  been  called  globus  hystericus.  The  dis- 
ease having  arrived  at  this  height,  the  patient 
appears  to  be  threatened  with  suffocation, 
becomes  faint,  and  is  affected  with  stupor 
and  insensibility  ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
the  trunk  of  the  body  is  turned  to  and  fro, 
the  limbs  are  variously  agitated ;  wild  and 
irreguUr  actions  take  place  in  alternate  fits 
of  laughter,  crying,  and  screaming  ;  incohe- 
rent expressions  are  uttered,  a  temporary 
delirium  prevails,  and  a  frothy  saliva  is  dis- 
charged from  the  mouth.  The  sijasms  at 
length  abating,  a  quantity  of  wind  is  cva- 
cualcd  U]iwards,  with  frequent  sighijig  a(ul 


sobbing,  and  the  woman  recovers  tiic  exer- 
cise of  sense  and  motion  without  any  recol- 
lection of  what  has  taken  place  during  the 
fit ;  feeling,  however,  a  severe  pain  in  her 
head,  and-  a  soreness  over  her  whole  body. 
In  some  cases,  there  is  little  or  no  convul- 
sive motion,  and  the  person  lies  seemingly 
in  a  state  of  profound  sleep,  without  either 
sense  or  motion.  Hiccup  is  a  symptom 
which  likewise  attends,  in  some  instances, 
on  hysteria ;  and  now  and  then  it  happens, 
that  a  fit  of  hysteria  consists  of  this  alone. 
In  some  cases  of  this  nature,  it  has  been 
known  to  continue  for  two  or  three  days, 
.during  which,  it  frequently  seems  as  if  it 
would  suffocate  the  patient,  and  proceeds, 
gradually  weakening  her,  till  it  either  goes 
off  or  else  occasions  death  by  suffocation  : 
but  this  last  is  extremely  rare.  Besides 
hiccup,  other  slight  spasmodic  affections 
sometimes  wholly  form  a  fit  of  hysteria, 
vvh.ich  perhaps  icontiime  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  either  go  off  of  themselves,  or  arc 
removed  by  the  aid  of  medicine.  In  some 
cases,  the  patient  is  attacked  with  violent 
pain  in  the  back,  which  extend  from  tlie 
spine  to  the  sternum,  and  at  length  become 
fixed  upon  the  region  of  the  stomach,  being 
evidently  of  a  spasmodic  nature,  and  often 
prevailing  in  so  high  a  degree  as  to  cause 
clammy  sweats,  a  pale  cadaverous  look, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  a  pulse 
hardly  perceptible. 

Hysteric  affections  occur  more  frequently 
in  the  single  state  of  life  than  in  the  mar- 
ried ;  and  usually  between  the  age  of  puberty 
and  that  of  thirty-five  years  ;  and  they  make 
their  attack  oftener  about  the  period  of 
menstruation  than  at  any  other. 

They  are  readily  excited  in  tliosc  who  are 
subject  to  them,  by  passions  of  the  mind, 
and  by  every  considerable  emotion,  especi- 
ally when  brought  on  by  surprise ;  hence, 
sudden  joy,  grief,  fear,  &c.  are  very  apt  to 
occasion  them.  They  have  also  been  known 
to  arise  from  imitation  and  sympathy. 

Women  of  a  delicate  habit,  and  whose 
nervous  system  is  extremely  sensible,  are 
those  who  are  most  subject  to  hysteric 
affections ;  and  the  habit  which  predis- 
poses to  their  attacks,  is  acquired  by  in- 
activity and  a  sedentary  life,  grief,  anxiety 
of  mind,  a  suppression  or  obstruction  of  the 
menstrual  flux,  excessive  evacuations,  and 
a  constant  use  of  a  low  diet,  or  of  crude  un- 
wholesome  food. 

Hysteria  differs  from  hypochondriasis  in 
the  following  particulars,  and,  by  paying 
attention  to  them,  may  always  readily  bo 
distinguished  from  it :  —  Hysteria  attacks 
the  sanguine  and  plethoric ;  comes  on  soon 
after  the  age  of  puberty  ;  makes  its  onset 
suddenly  and  violently,  so  as  to  deprive  the 
patient  of  all  sense  and  voluntary  motion  : 
is  accompanied  with  the  sensation  of  a 
ball  rising  upwards  in  llic  llirnat,  so  as  to 
threaten  suffocation ;  is  allcndcd  usually 
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Witli  much  spasmodic  affection ;  is  more  apt 
to  terminate  in  epilepsy  tliiin  in  any  other 
disease  ;  and,  on  dissection,  its  morbid  ap- 
pearances are  confined  principally  to  the 
uterus  and  ovaria. 

The  reverse  happens  in  hypochondriasis. 
It  attacks  the  melancholic  ;  seldom  occurs 
till  after  the  age  of  thirty-five;  comes  on 
gradually  ;  is  a  tedious  disease,  and  diffi- 
cult to  cure ;  exerts  its  pernicious  effects 
on  the  membraneous  canal  of  the  intestines, 
as  well  by  spasms  as  wind ;  is  more  apt  to 
terminate  in  melancholy,  or  a  low  fever, 
than  in  any  other  disease ;  and,  on  dissec- 
tion, exhibits  its  morbid  effects  principally 
on  the  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas,  which 
are  often  found  in  a  diseased  state. 

Another  very  material  difference  might 
be  pointed  out  betwixt  these  two  diseases, 
wliich  is,  that  hysteria  is  much  relieved  by 
advancing  in  age,  whereas  hypochondriasis 
usually  becomes  aggravated. 

The  two  diseases  have  often  been  con- 
founded together;  but,  from  considering 
the  foregoing  circumstances,  it  appeai-s  that 
a  proper  line  of  distinction  should  be  drawn 
between  them. 

The  hysteric  passion  likewise  differs  from 
a  syncope,  as  in  this  there  is  an  entire  ces- 
sation of  the  pulse,  a  conU-acted  face,  and 
a  ghastly  countenance ;  wheceas,  in  the 
uterine  disorder,  there  is  often  something 
of  a  colour,  and  the  face  is  more  expand- 
ed; there  is  likewise  a  pulse,  though  lan- 
guid; and  this  state  may  continue  some 
days,  which  never  happens  in  a  syncope. 

It  also  differs  from  apoplexy,  in  which 
the  abolition  of  sense  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion is  attended  with  a  sort  of  snoring, 
great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  quick 
pulse ;  which  do  not  take  place  in  hysteria. 

It  differs  from  epilepsy,  in  that  this  is 
supposed  to  arise  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
tension of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  :  wliereas, 
in  hysteria,  the  spasmodic  and  convulsive 
motions  arise  from  a  turgescence  of  blood 
in  the  uterus,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  genital 
system. 

However  dreadful  and  alarming  an  hys- 
teric fit  may  appear,  still  it  is  seldom  accom- 
panied with  danger,  and  the  disease  never 
terminates  fatally,  unless  it  changes  into 
epilepsy,  or  that  the  patient  is  in  a  very 
weak  reduced  state. 

Tlie  indications  in  this  disease  arc,  1 .  To 
lessen  the  violence  of  the  fits.  2.  To  pre- 
vent their  return  by  obviating  the  several 
causes.  Wliere  the  attack  is  slight,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  leave  it  in  a  great  measure  to 
have  its  course.  But  where  the  paroxysm 
is  severe,  and  llio  disease  of  no  long  stand- 
ing, occurring  in  a  young  plethoric  female, 
as  is  most  frequent,  and  especially  from  sup- 
pression of  the  menses,  a  liberal  abstraction 
of  bloo<l  should  be  made,  and  will  often 
afford  speedy  relief.  If  tliis  step  do  not 
appear  advisable,  and  tlie  disorder  bi  rather 


connected  with  Uie  state  of  the  prima:  via;,  an 
emetic  may  check  its  progress,  if  the  patient 
can  be  got  to  swallow  during  a  remission  of 
the  convulsions.  At  other  times  tlie  applica- 
tion of  cold  water  to  the  skin  more  or  less 
extensively  ;  strong  and  disagreeable  odours, 
as  hartshorn,  burnt  feathers,  &c.  ;  rubbing 
the  temples  with  ather ;  antispasmodics, 
particularly  opium,  by  the  mouth  or  in 
glyster;  tlie  pediluvium,  &c.  may  be  re- 
sorted to  according  to  the  state  of  the  patient. 
During  the  intervals,  we  must  endeavour 
to  remove  any  observable  predisposition; 
in  the  plethoric  l)y  a  spare  diet,  exercise, 
and  occasional  purgatives;  in  those  who 
are  weakly,  and  rather  deficient  in  blood, 
by  proper  nourishment,  with  chalybeates, 
or  other  tonic  medicines.  Tlie  state  of 
the  uterine  function  must  be  particularly 
attended  to,  as  well  as  that  of  the  prima; 
vias ;  those  cathartics  are  to  be  preferred 
which  are  not  apt  to  occasion  flatulence, 
nor  particularly  irritate  the  rectum,  unless 
where  the  menses  are  interrupted,  when  the 
aloetic  preparations  may  claim  a  preference  ; 
and  the  perspiration  should  be  maintained  by 
wai-m  clotliing,  particularly  to  the  feet,  with 
the  prudent  use  of  the  cold  bath.  Tiie  mmd 
ought  also  to  be  occupied  by  agreeable  and 
useful  pursuits,  and  regular  hours  will 
tend  materially  to  the  restoration  of  tlie 
general  health. 

Hysteria'lges.  (From  usrepa,  thewomb, 
and  aXyos,  pain . )  1 .  An  epithet  for  any  thing 
that  excites  pain  in  the  uterus. 

2.  Hippocrates  applies  this  word  to 
vinegar. 

3.  The  pains  which  resemble  labour- 
pains,  generally  called  false  pains. 

HYSTERI'TIS.  "  (From  vTtpa,  the 
womb.)  Metritis.  Inflammation  of  the 
womb.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Pyrexia:,  and  order  Phlegmasier,  of  Cullen  ;• 
characterised  by  fever,  heat,  tension,  tu- 
mour, and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  womb.; 
pain  in  tlie  os  uteri  when  touched,  and 
vomiting. 

In  natural  labours,  as  well  as  those  of  a 
laborious  sort,  many  causes  of  injury  to  the 
uterus,  and  the  peritonasum  wliicli  covers  it, 
will  be  applied.  The  long  continued  action 
of  the  uterus  on  the  body  of  the  child,  and 
the  great  pressure  made  by  its  head  on  tlic 
soft  parts,  will  further  add  to  the  chance  of 
injury.  Besides  these,  an  improper  appli- 
cation of  instruments,  or  an  officiousness  of 
the  midwife  in  hurrying  the  labour,  may 
have  contriliuted  to  the  violence.  To  these 
causes  may  be  added  exposure  to  cold,  by 
taking  the  woman  too  early  out  of  bed  after 
delivery,  and  thereby  throwing  the  circulat- 
ing fluids  upon  the  internal  parts,  putting  a 
stop  to  tlie  secretion  of  milk^  or  occasioning 
a  suppression  of  the  lochia. 

All  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  some- 
times perfectly  distinct,  but  is  more  fre- 
quently communicated  to  tiic  peritoneum. 
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Fallopian  tubes,  and  ovaria ;  and  haying 
once  begun,  the  natural  functions  of  the 
organ  become  much  disturbed,  which  greatly 
adds  to  the  disease.  It  is  oftener  met  with 
in  women  of  a  robust  and  plethoric  habit 
than  in  those  of  lax  fibres  and  a  delicate 
constitution,  particularly  where  they  have 
indulged  freely  in  food  of  a  heating  nature, 
and  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  It 
never  prevails  as  an  epidemic,  like  puerperal 
fever,  for  which  it  has  probably  often  been 
mistaken  ;  and  to  this  we  may,  with  some 
reason,  ascribe  the  difference  in  the  mode  of 
treatment  which  has  taken  place  among 
physicians. 

An  inflammation  of  the  uterus  shows  it- 
self usually  about  the  second  or  third  day 
after  delivery,  with  a  painful  sensation  at 
the  bottom  of  the  belly,  which  gradually 
increases  in  violence,  without  any  kind  of 
intermission.  On  examining  externally, 
the  uterus  appears  much  increased  in  size, 
is  hard  to  the  feel,  and  on  making  a  pressure 
upon  it,  the  patient  experiences  great  soreness 
and  pain.  Soon  afterwards  there  ensues  an 
increase  in  heat  over  the  whole  of  the  body, 
with  pains  in  the  head  and  back,  extending 
into  the  groins,  rigors,  considerable  thirst, 
nausea,  and  vomiting.  The  tongue  is  white 
and  dry,  the  secretion  of  milk  is  usually 
much  interrupted,  the  lochia  are  greatly 
diminished,  the  urine  is  high-coloured  and 
scanty  ;  the  body  is  costive,  and  the  pulse 
hard,  full,  and  frequent. 

These  are  the  symptoms  which  usually 
present  themselves  when  the  inflammation 
does  not  run  very  high,  and  is  perfectly 
distinct ;  but  when  it  is  so  extensive  as  to 
aflTect  the  peritonseum,  those  of  irritation 
succeed,  and  soon  destroy  the  patient. 

Uterine  inflammation  is  always  attended 
with  much  danger,  particularly  where  the 
symptoms  run  high,  and  the  proper  means 
for  removing  them  have  not  been  timely 
adopted.  In  such  cases,  it  may  terminate  in 
suppuration,  scirrhus,  or  gangrene. 

Frequent  rigors,  succeeded  by  flushings 
of  the  face,  quickness  and  weakness  of  the 
pulse,  great  depression  of  strength,  delirium, 
and  the  sudden  cessation  of  pain  and  sore- 
ness in  the  region  of  the  abdomen,  denote  a 
fatal  termination.  On  the  contrary,  the  en- 
suing of  a  gentle  diarrhoea,  the  lochial  dis  • 
charge  returning  in  due  quantity  and  qua- 
lity, the  secretion  of  milk  recommencing, 
and  the  uterus  becoming  gradually  softer 
and  less  tender  to  the  touch,  with  an  abate- 
ment of  heat  and  tliirst,  prognosticate  a  fa- 
vourable issue. 

When  shiverings  attack  the  patient,  after 
several  days'  continuance  of  the  symptoms, 
but  little  relief  can  be  afforded  by  medicine, 


the  event  being  generally  fatal.  In  this 
case,  the  woman  emaciates  and  loses  her 
strength,  becomes  hectic,  and  sinks  under 
colliquative  sweating,  or  purging. 

Upon  opening  the  bodies  of  women  who 
have  died  of  this  disease,  and  where  it  ex- 
isted in  a  simple  state,  little  or  no  extrava- 
sated  fluid  is  usually  to  be  met  with  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  In  some  instances, 
the  peritona;al  surfaces  have  been  discovered 
free  from  the  disease  j  whilst  in  others,  that 
portion  which  covers  the  uterus  and  poste- 
rior part  of  the  bladder,  has  been  found 
partially  inflamed.  The  inflammation  has 
been  observed,  in  some  cases,  to  extend  to 
the  ovaria  and  Fallopian  tubes,  which,  when 
cut  open,  are  often  loaded  with  blood, ^  The 
uterus  itself  usually  appears  of  a  firm  sub- 
stance, but  is  larger  than  in  its  natural  state, 
and,  when  cut  into,  a  quantity  of  pus  is  often 
found.  Gangrene  is  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be 
met  with. 

HYSTEllOCE'LE.  (From  urepa,  the 
womb,  and  ^77X77,  a  tumour. )  An  hernia  of 
the  womb.  This  is  occasioned  by  violent 
muscular  efforts,  by  blows  on  the  abdomen 
at  the  time  of  gestation,  and  also  by  wounds 
and  abscesses  of  the  abdomen  which  permit 
the  uterus  to  dilate  the  part,  lluysch  re- 
lates the  case  of  a  woman,  who,  becoming 
pregnant  after  an  ulcer  had  been  healed  in 
the  lower  part  of  tlie  abdomen,  the  tumid 
uterus  descended  into  a  dilated  sac  of  the 
peritonaeum  in  that  weakened  part,  till  it 
hung,  with  the  included  foetus,  at  her  knees. 
Yet  when  her  full  time  was  come,  the  mid- 
wife reduced  this  wonderful  hernia,  and,  in 
a  natural  way,  she  was  safely  delivered  of  a 
son. 

Hy'stekon.  (From  vs-epos,  afterwards  ; 
so  named  because  it  comes  immediately 
after  the  foetus.)     The  placenta. 

HYSTEEOPHY'SA.  (From  v«pa, 
the  womb,  and  (pvcra,  flatus. )  A  swelling, 
or  distension  of  the  womb  from  a  coUection 
of  air  in  its  cavity. 

HYSTERO'TOMY.  (Ht/sterotomia  ; 
from  vTtpa,  the  womb,  and  re/xvw,  to  cut.} 
See  Cccsarian  operation. 

Hysterotomatocia.  See  Ccesarian  o]}er- 
atinn. 

HYSTEROPTO'SIS.  '  (From  vrepa, 
the  womb,  and  Tnirrai,  to  fall.)  A  bearing 
down  of  the  womb. 

HYSTRICl'ASIS.  (From  i/rpij,  a 
hedge-hog,  or  porcupine.)  A  disease  of  the 
hairs,  in  which  they  stand  erect,  like  porcu- 
pine quills.  An  account  of  this  rare  dis- 
ease is  to  be  seen  in  the  PliUosopldcal  Trans^ 
actions,  No.  424. 

Hy'stuicis  LAI-IS.    See  JBezonr  In/stricis. 

HYSTRI'TIS.    See  Hysteritis. 
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I ATR  ALETPTES.  (Fiom  larpos,  a  physi- 
cian, and  a\et(p(ii,  to  anoint.)  One  who 
undertakes  to  cure  distempers  by  external 
unction  and  friction  :  Galen  makes  mention 
of  such  in  his  time,  particularly  one  Diotas  j 
and  Pliny  informs  us,  that  this  practice  was 
first  introduced  by  Prodicus  of  Selymbria, 
who  was  a  disciple  of  iEsculapius. 

lATROCHY'MICUS.  (From  larpos, 
a  physician,  and  x^A"".  chemistry.)  Chi/- 
miater.  A  chemical  physician,  who  cures 
by  means  of  cliemical  medicines. 

lATROLI'PTICE.  (From  larpos,  a 
physician,  and  a\ei<pa,  to  anoint.)  The 
method  of  curing  diseases  by  unction  and 
friction. 

lATROPHY'SICUS.  (From  .arpoj, 
physician,  and  <^i>crty,  nature. )  An  epithet 
bestowed  on  some  writings  which  treat  of 
physical  subjects  with  relation  to  medicine. 

IBE'RIS.     (So  named  from  Iberia,  the 
place  of  its  natural  growth.)  I .  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system. 
Class,  Teb-adt/namia  ;    Order,  Siliculosa. 

2.  Tlie  pharmacopreial  name  of  the  Sci- 
atica cresses.    See  Lepidium  iberis, 

Ibika'ce.     See  Guaiacum. 

I'BIS.  l^is.  A  bird  much  like  our 
kingSfisher,  taken  notice  of  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, because,  when  it  was  sick,  it  used  to 
inject  with  its  long  bill  the  water  of  the 
Nile  into  its  fundament,  whence  Langius, 
lib.  iii.  ep.  ii.  says  they  learned  the  use  of 
clysters. 

IBI'SCUS.  (From  i^is,  the  stork,  who 
%vas  said  to  chew  it  and  inject  it  as  a  clys- 
ter.) Marshmallow. 

Ibi'xusia.  (From  iSktkos,  the  mallow, 
arid  ifys,  glue  :  so  named  from  its  having  a 
glutinous  leaf,  like  the  mallow.)  Saponaria 
arbor.  The  soap-tree,  probably  the  Sapin- 
dus  saponaria  of  Linnaeus. 

ICE.  Glacies.  Water  made  solid  by 
the  application  of  cold.  It  is  frequently 
applied  by  surgeons  to  resolve  external  in- 
flammatory diseases,  to  stop  haemorrhages, 
and  constringe  relaxed  parts. 

Iceland  spar.     A  calcareous  spar. 

I'CHOR.    (Ix^p.)     A  thin,  aqueous, 
and  acrid  discharge. 

I'CTHYA.  (Ix9ya,  a  fish-hook  ;  from 
iXflws,  a  fish.)  1.  The  skin  of  the  Squalina, 
or  monk-fish. 

2.  The  name  of  an  instrument   like  a 
fish-hook,  for  extracting  the  foetus. 

ICHTI-IYASIS.    See  IrJil.hr/osis. 

ICHTHYOCO'LLA.  (From  txOvs,  a 
lish,  and  KoWa,  glue.)  Cdla  piscium. 
Isinglass.  Fish-glue.  This  substance  is 
almost  wholly  gelatin  ;  100  grains  of  good 
dry  isinglass  containing  rather  more  than  98 
of  matter  soluble  in  water. 


I. 

Isinglass  is  made  from  certain  fish  found 
in  the  Danulje,  and  the  rivers  of  Muscovy. 
Willoughby  and  others  inform  us,  that  it  is 
made  of  the  sound  of  the  Beluga  ;  and  Neu- 
mann, that  it  is  made  of  the  Huso  German- 
orura,  and  other  fish, which  he  has  frequently 
seen  sold  in  the  public  markets  of  Vienna. 
Jackson  remarks,  that  the  sounds  of  cod, 
properly  prepared,  afford  this  substance  ;  and 
that  the  lakes  of  America  abound  with  fish 
from  which  the  very  finest  sort  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

Isinglass  receives'  it;;  different  shapes  in 
the'  following  manner  :  the  parts  of  which 
it  is  composed,  particularly  the  sounds,  arc 
taken  from  the'  fish  while  sw£et  and  fresh, 
slit  open,  washed  from  their  slimy  sordes, 
divested  of  a  Very  thin  membrane  wliich 
envelopes  the  sound, ,  and  then  exposed  to 
stiffen  a  little  in  the  air.  In  this  state,  they 
are  formed  into  rolls  about  the  thickness  of 
a  finger,  and  in  length  according  to  the  in- 
tended size  of  the  staple  :  a  thin  membrane, 
is  generally  selected  for  the  centre  of  the  roll, 
round  which  the  rest  are  folded  alternately, 
and  about  half  an  inch  of  each  extremity  of 
the  roll  is  turned  inwards. 

Isinglass  is  best  made  in  the  summer,  as 
frost  gives  it  a  disagreeable  colour,  deprives 
it  of  weight,  and  impairs  its  gelatinous  prin- 
ciples. 

Isinglass  boiled  in  milk  forms  a  mild  nu- 
tritious jelly,  and  is  thus  sometimes  employ- 
ed medicinally.  This,  when  flavoured  by 
the  art  of  the  cook,  is  the  blanc-manger  of 
oiu-  tables.  A  solution  of  isinglass  in  water, 
witli  a  very  small  proportion  of  some  balsam, 
spread  on  black  silk,  is  tlie  court-plaster  of 
the  shops. 

ICHTHYOPHTHAL'MITE.  Fish 
eye-stone.    See  Jpophi/llitc. 

ICHTHYO'SIS.  (From  ixBva,  the 
scale  of  a  fish  ;  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  scales  to  those  of  a  fish.)  Ichlhi/asis.  A 
genus  of  diseases  of  tlie  second  order  of  Dr. 
"VVillan's  disease  of  tlie  skin.  The  character- 
istic of  ichthyosis  is  a  permanently  harsh, 
dry,  scaly,  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  horny 
texture  of  the  integuments  of  the  body, 
unconnected  with  internal  disorder.  Pso- 
riasis and  Lepra  differ  from  this  affection, 
in  being  but  partially  diffused,  and  in  having 
deciduous  scales.  The  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  the  scales  in  ichthyosis  arc 
peculiar.  Above  and  below  the  olecranon 
on  the  arm,  says  Dr.  Willan,  and  in  a  simi- 
lar situation  with  respect  to  the  patella  on 
the  thigh  and  leg,  they  are  small,  rounded, 
prominent,  or  papillaiy,  and  of  a  black  co- 
lour ;  some  of  the  scnly  papilla;  have  a 
short,  narrow  neck,  and  broad  irregular 
tops.     On  bome  part  of  the  extremities, 
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and  on  tliu  trunk  of  tlie  body,  the  scales  are 
fliit  and  large,  often  placed  like  tiling,  or  ni 
the  same  order  as  scales  on  the  back  of  a  fish; 
but,  in  a  few  cases,  they  have  appeared  se- 
parate, being  intersected  by  whitish  furrows. 
There  is  usually  in  this  complaint  a  dryness 
and  roughness  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  ; 
sometimes  a  thickened  and  brittle  state  of 
the  skin  in  the  palms  of  tlie  hands,  with 
large  painful  fissures,  and  on  the  face  an 
appearance  of  the  scurf  rather  than  of  scales. 
The  inner  part  of  the  wrists,  the  hams,  the 
inside  of  the  elbow,  the  furrow  along  the 
spine,  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
are  perhaps  the  only  portions  of  the  skin 
always  exempt  froni  tlie  scaliriess.  Patients 
affected  witli  ichthyosis"  are  occasionally 
much  harassed  with  ihflamed  pustules,  or 
with  large  painful  boils  on  different  parts 
of  the  body;  it  is'  also  remarkable,  that- 
they  never  seem  to  liave  tticT  least  perspir- 
ation or  moisture  of  the  skin.  Tliis  disease 
did  not,  in  any  case,  appear  to  Dr.  Willan 
to  liave  been  transmitted  Ijereditarily  ;  nor 
was  more  tlian  one  child  from'  tlie  same  pa- 
rents affected  with  '  it.  Dr.  Willan  never 
met  with  an  instance  of  the  horny  rigidity 
of  the  integuments.  Ichthyosis  cornea,  im- 
peding  the  motion  of  the  muscles  or  joints. 
It  is,  however,  mentioned  by  authors  as 
affecting  the  lips,  prepuce,  toes,  fingers, 
&c.  and  sometimes  as  extending  over  nearly 
Ihe  whole  body. 

ICOSA'NDRIA.  (From  ereoffi,  twenty, 
and  avT]p,  a  man,  or  husband.)  The  name 
of  a  class  of  plants  in  the  sexual  system  of 
Linnseus,  consisting  of  those  which  have 
hermaphrodite  flowers  furnished  witli  twenty 
or  more  stamina  tliat  are  inserted  into  the 
inner  side  of  the  calyx,  or  petals,  or  both. 
By  this  last  circumstance  is  this  class  dis- 
tinguished from  Polyandria. 

ICTERI'TJA.  (From  icterus,  the 
jaundice.)  1.  An  eruption  of  yellowish 
spots. 

.    2.  A  yellow  discoloration  of  the  skin. 

rCTERUS.  (Named  from  its  likeness 
to  the  plumage  of  ^the  golden  thrush,  of 
which  Pliny  relates,  that  if  a  jaundiced, 
person  looks  on  one,  the  bird  dies,  and 
the  patient  recovers. )  Morbus  arcuaius, 
or  arquatus  ;  uiurigo  ;  Morbus  regius  ;  Mor- 
bus leseoli.  The  jaundice.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  Cachexia,  and  order 
Iinpeligines,  of  Cullen ;  characterised  by 
yellowness  of  the  skin  and  eyes ;  faeces 
white,  and  urine  of  a  high  colour.  ITiere 
are  six  species  :  — 

1.  Icterus  calculosus,  acute  pain  in  the 
epigastric  region,  increasing  after  eating; 
gall-stones  pass  by  stool. 

2.  Icterus  spasinodicus,  without  pain,  after 
spasmodic  diseases  and  passions  of  the 
mind. 

f}.  Icterus  mucosus,  witliout  cither  pain, 
gall-stones,  or  spasm,  and  relieved  by  the 
clibchargc  of  tough  phlegm  by  stool-. 


4.  Icterus  hepalicus,  from  an  induration 
in  the  liver. 

5.  Icterus  gravidarum,  from  pregnancy, 
and  disappearing  after  delivery. 

6.  Icterus  infantiLni,  of  infants. 

It  takes  place  most  usually  in  conse- 
quence of  an  interrupted  excretion  of  bile, 
from  an  obstruction  in  the  ductus  commu- 
nis choledochus,  which  occasions  its  ab- 
sorption into  the  blood-vessels.  In  some 
cases  it  may,  however,  be  owing  to  a  re- 
dundant secretion  of  the  bile.  The  cauises 
producing  the  first  species  are,  the  presence 
of  bihary  calculi  in  the  gall-bladder  and  its 
ducts  ;  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  ducts 
themselves  ;  and,  lastly,  the  pressure  made 
by  tumours  in  adjacent  parts  ;  hence  jaundice 
is  often  an  attendant  symptom  on  a  scir- 
rhosity  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  &c.  and  on 
pregnancy. 

Chronic  bilious  affections  are  frequently 
brought  on  by  drinking  freely,  but  more 
particularly  by  spirituous  liquors  :  hence 
they  are  often  to  be  observed  in  the  de- 
bauchee w;id  the  drinker  of  drams.  They 
are  likewise  frequently  met  with  in  those 
who  lead  a  sedentary  life  ;  and  who  indulge 
much  in  anxious  thoughts. 

A  slight  degree  of  jaundice  often  pro- 
ceeds from  the  redundant  secretion  of  bile; 
and  a  bilious  habit  is  therefore  constitutional 
to  some  people,  particularly  to  tliose  who 
reside  long  in  a  warm  climate. 

By  attending  to  the  various  circumstances 
and  symptoms  which  present  themselves,  we 
shall  in  general  be  able  to  ascertain,  with 
much  certainty,  the  real  nature  of  the  cause 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  disease. 

We  may  be'  assured  by  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  complaint,  and  by  feeling 
the  liver  and  other  parts  externally,  whe- 
ther or  not  it  arises  from  disease  of  the 
liver,  pancreas,  or  adjacent  parts. 

Where  passions  of  the  mind  induce  the 
disease,  without  any  hardness  or  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver,  or  adjacent  parts,  and 
without  any  appearance  of  calculi  in  the 
fa;ces,  or  on  dissection  after  death,  we  are 
naturally  induced  to  conclude  that  the  dis- 
order was  owing  to  a  spasmodic  affection 
of  the  biliary  ducts. 

Where  gall-stones  are  lodged  in  the  ducts, 
acute  lancinating  pains  will  be  felt  in  the 
region  of  the  parts,  which  will  cease  for  a 
time,  and  then  return  again  ;  great  irrit- 
ation at  the  stomach  and  frequent  vomiting 
will  attend,  and  the  patient  will  experience 
an  aggravation  of  the  pain  after  eating. 
Such  calculi  are  of  various  sizes,  from  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  walnut ;  and,  in  some  cases, 
are  voided  in  a  considerable  number,  being, 
like  the  gall,  of  a  yellowish,  brownisli,  or 
green  colour. 

The  jaundice  comes  on  with  languor,  in- 
activity, loathing  of  food,  flatulence,  acidi- 
ties in  tlie  stomach  and  bowels,  and  costive- 
ncss.    A.5  it  advances  in  Us  progress,  llit; 
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skin  and  eyes  become  tinged  of  a  deep  yel- 
low ;  there  is  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth, 
with  frequent  nausea  and  vomiting;  the 
urine  is  very  high-coloured  ;  the  stools  are 
of  a  grey  or  clayey  appearance,  and  a  dull 
obtuse  pain  is  felt  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium,  which  is  much  increased  by  pressure. 
Where  the  pain  is  very  acute,  the  pulse  is 
apt  to  become  hard  and  full,  and  other 
febrile  symptoms  to  attend. 

The  disease,  when  of  long  continuance, 
and  proceeding  from  a  chronic  alFection  of 
the  liver,  or  other  neighbouring  viscera,  is 
often  attended  with  anasarcous  swellings, 
and  sometimes  with  ascites  ;  also  scorbutic 
symptoms  frequently  supervene. 

Where  jaundice  is  recent,  and  is  occa- 
sioned by  concretions  obstructing  the  biliary 
ducts,  it  is  probable  tliat,  by  using  proper 
means,  we  may  be  able  to  effect  a  cure  ; 
but  where  it  is  brought  on  by  tumours  of 
the  neighbouring  parts,  or  has  arisen  in 
consequence  of  other  diseases  attended  with 
symptoms  of  obstructed  viscera,  our  endea- 
vours will  most  likely  not  be  crowned  with 
success.  Arising  during  a  state  of  preg- 
nancy, it  is  of  little  consequence,  as  it  will 
cease  on  parturition. 

On  opening  the  bodies  of  those  who  die 
of  jaundice,  the  yellow  tinge  appears  to 
pervade  even  the  most  interior  part  of  the 
body  ;  it  is  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  cellular  membrane,  in  the  cartilages 
and  bones,  and  even  the  substance  of  the 
brain  is  coloured  with  it.  A  diseased  state 
of  the  liver,  gall-  bladder,  or  adjacent  vis- 
cera is  usually  to  be  met  with. 

The  Icterus  hifantum,  or  yellow  gum,  is 
a  species  of  jaundice  which  affects  children 
at  or  soon  after,  their  birth,  and  which 
usually  continues  for  some  days.  It  has 
generally  been  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
meconium,  impacted  ip  tlie  intestines,  pre- 
venting the  flow  of  bile  into  them.  The 
effects  produced  by  it,are  languor,  indolence, 
a  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin,  and  a  tendency 
to  sleep,  which  is  sometimes  fatal,  where  the 
child  is  prevented  from  sucking. 

The  indications  in  this  disease  are,  I.  To  . 
palliate  urgent  symptoms.  2.  To  remove 
the  cause  of  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  the  bile  into  the  duodenum  :  this 
is  the  essential  part  of  the  treatment ;  but 
the  means  will  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances. When  there  are  appearances  of 
inflammation,  of  which  perhaps  the  jaun- 
dice is  symptomatic,  or  both  produced  by 
a  gall-stone,  the  means  explained  under  the 
bead  of  hepatitis  will  be  proper.  If  there 
be  severe  spasmodic  pain,  as  is  usual  when  a 
gall-stone  is  passing,  the  liberal  use  of  opium 
and  the  warm  bath  will  probably  relieve  it. 
After  which,  in  all  instances,  where  there  is 
reason  for  supposing  an  obstructing  cause 
within  the  duct,  a  nauseating  emetic,  or 
brisk  cathartic,  woidd  be  tlie  most  likely  to 
force  it  onward :    emetics,  however,  are 


hardly  advisable,  except  in  recent  cases  with- 
out  inflammation  ;  and  calomel,  seeming  to 
promote  the  discharge  of  bile  more  than  other 
cathartics,  may  be  given  in  a  large  dose 
with,  or  after  the  opium.     Several  remedies 
have  been  recommended,  on  the  idea  that 
they  may  dissolve  gall-stones  ;  which,  how- 
ever, IS  hardly  probable,  unless  they  should 
have  advanced  to  the  end  of  tlie  common 
duct  :  the  fixed  alkalies,  a;ther  with  oil 
of  turpentme,  raw  eggs,  &c.  come  under 
this  head  ;  tliough  the  alkalies  may  be  cer- 
tainly beneficial  by  correcting  acidity,  which 
usually  results  from  a  deficient  supply  of 
bile  to  the  intestines  ;  and  possibly  alter  the 
secretion  of  the  liver  so  much  as  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  more  concretions.  When 
the  complaint  arises  from  scirrhous  tumours,, 
mercury  is  the  remedy  most  likely  to  aflFord 
relief,  particularly  should  the  liver  itself  be 
diseased  :  but  it  must  be  used  with  proper 
caution,  and  hemlock,  or  other  narcotic, 
may  sometimes  enable  the  system  to  bear  it 
Ijetter,    Where  this  remedy  is  precluded, 
nitric  acid  promises  to  be  the  best  substitute, 
the  taraxacum  appears"  by  on  means  so 
much  to  be  depended  upon.    In  all  tedious 
cases  the  strength  must  be  supported  by  the 
vegetable  bitters  or  other  tonics,  and  a  nu- 
tritious diet,  easy  of  digestion  :  there  is  often 
a  dislike  of  animal  food,  and  a  craving  for 
acids,  which  mostly  may  be  indulged  ;  in- 
deed, when  scorbutic  symptoms  attended, 
the  native  vegetable  acids  have  been  some- 
times very  serviceable.    The  bowels  must 
be  kept  regular,  and  the  other  secretions 
promoted,  to  get  rid  of  the  bile  diffused  in 
the  system  ;  as  well  as  to  obviate  febrile 
or  inflammatory  action.     When  accumula- 
tions of  hardened  fasces  induce  the  com- 
plaint, or  in  the  ictei-us  infantum,  cathartics 
may  be  alone  sufficient  to  afford  relief:  and, 
in  that  of  pregnant  females,  we  must  cliiefly 
look  to  the  period  of  delivery. 

Icterus  albus.      Tlie  white  jaundice. 
Chlorosis,  is  sometimes  so  called. 
rCTUS.    1.  A  stroke  or  blow.  ' 

2.  The  pulsation  of  an  artery. 

3.  The  sting  of  a  bee,  or  oUier  insect. 
ID^'US.    (From  iSt;,  a  mountain  in 

Phrygia,  their  native  place.)    A  name  of 
the  peony  and  blackberry.' 

IDE.  This  terminal  is  aflixcd  to  oxygen, 
cl^lorine,  and  iodine  when  they  enter  into 
combination  with  each  otlier,  or  with  simple 
combustibles  or  metals  in  proportions  not 
forming  an  acid,  thus  ox-ide  of  chlorine, 
ox-ide  of  nitrogen,  chlor-ide  of  sulphur, 
iod-ide  of  iron. 

IDE'OLOGY.  {Ideologia  ;  from  iSto,  a 
thought,  and  \o-)os,  a  discourse.)  The 
doctrine  or  study  of  the  understanding. 
"Whatever  be  the  number  and  the  diversity 
of  the  phenomena  which  belong  to  human 
intelligence,  however  different  they  appear 
from  the  other  phenomena  of  life,  though 
lliey  evidently  depend  on  the  soul,  it  is 
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absolutely  necessary  to  consider  them 
as  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  brain, 
and  to  make  no  distinction  between  them 
and  the  other  phenomena  that  depend  on 
the  actions  of  that  organ.  The  functions  of 
the  brain  are  absolutely  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  the  other  functions  ;  they  develope 
and  go  to  decay  in  the  progress  of  age  ;  they 
are  modified  by  habit,  sex,  temperament,  and 
individual  disposition ;  they  become  con- 
fused, weakened,  or  elevated  in  diseases  j 
the  physical  injuries  of  the  brain  weaken,  or 
destroy  them ;  in  a  word,  they  are  not 
susceptible  of  any  explanation  more  than 
the  other  actions  of  the  organ  ;  and  setting 
aside  all  hypothetical  ideas,  they  are  capable 
of  being  studied  only  by  observation  and 
experience. 

We  must  also  be  cautious  in  imagining 
that  the  study  of  the  functions  of  the  brain 
is  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  other  organs, 
and  that  it  appertains  peculiarly  to  metaphy- 
sics. By  keeping  close  to  observation,  and 
avoiding  carefully  any  theory,  or  conjecture, 
this  study  becomes  purely  physiological,  and 
perhaps  it  is  easier  than  the  most  part  of 
the  other  functions,  on  account  of  the 
facility  with  which  the  phenomena  can  be 
produced  and  observed.  The  innumerable 
phenomena  which  form  the  intellect  of  man, 
are  only  modifications  of  the  faculty  of 
perception.  If  they  are  examined  atten- 
tively, this  truth,  which  is  well  illustrated 
by  modern  metaphysicians,  will  be  found 
very  clear. 

There  are  four  principal  modifications  of 
the  faculty  of  perception  : 

1st.  Sensibility,  or  the  action  of  the  brain, 
by  which  we  receive  impressions,  either  from 
within,  or  from  without. 

2d.  The  MemoTy,  or  the  faculty  of  re- 
producing impressions,  or  sensations  for- 
merly received. 

.Sd.  Tlie  faculty  of  perceiving  the  relations 
which  sensations  have  to  each  other,  or 
the  Judgment. 

4th.  The  Desires,  or  the  Will. 

The  study  of  tlie  understanding,  from 
whatever  cause,  is  not  at  present  an  essential 
part  of  physiology  ;  the  science  which  treats 
particularly  of  it  is  Ideology.  Whoever  may 
wish  to  acquire  an  extensive  knowledge  on 
this  interesting  subject,  should  consult  the 
works  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Condillac,  Cabanis, 
and  especially  the  excellent  book  of 
Destutt  Tracy,  entitled  "  Elements  of  Ideo- 
logy." 

TDIOCRA'SIA.    See  Idiosyncrasy. 

IDIOPA'THIC.  {Idiopathicus ;  "from 
iSios,  peculiar,  and  traQos,  an  affection.)  A 
disease  which  does  not  depend  on  any  other 
disease,  in  which  respect  it  is  opposed  to  a 
symptomatic  disease,  which  is  dependent  on 
another. 

I DIOS.Y'NCRASY.  (Idiosyncrasia  ; 
from  (5ioj,  peculiar,  crw,  with,  and  icpacns,  a 
temperament.)  A  peculiarity  of  constitution, 


in  which  a  person  is  affected  by  certain 
agents,  which,  if  applied  to  a  hundred  other 
persons,  would  produce  no  effect :  thus  some 
people  cannot  see  a  finger  bleed  without 
fainting ;  and  thus  violent  inflammation  is 
induced  on  tlie  skin  of  some  persons  by 
substances  that  are  perfectly  innocent  to 
others. 

Idiot'ropia.  (From  iSios,  peculiar,  and 
Tpeira>,  to  turn.)  The  same  as  Idiosyn- 
crasia. 

IDOCRASE.  See  Vestivimi. 
IGASURIC  ACID.  Acidum  Igusa- 
ricum.  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  in  their 
elegant  researches  in  thefaba  Sancli  Ignatii, 
el  mix  vomica,  having  observed  that  these 
substances  contained  a  new  vegetable  base 
(strychnine)  in  combination  with  an  acid, 
sought  to  separate  the  latter,  in  order  to 
determine  its  nature.  It  appeared  to  tliem 
to  be  new,  and  they  called  it  igasuric  acid, 
from  the  Malay  name  by  which  the  native.<9 
designate  in  the  Indies  the faba  Sancti  Ignatii. 
This  bean,  according  to  these  chemists,  is 
composed  of  igasurate  of  strychnine,  a  little 
wax,  a  concrete  oil,  a  yellow  colouring  matter, 
gum,  starch,  bassorine,  and  vegetable  fibre. 

To  extract  tlie  acid,  the  rasped  bean  must 
be  heated  in  sether,  in  a  digester,  with  a  valve 
of  safety.    Thus  the  concrete  oil,  and  a  little 
igasurate  of  strychnine,  are  dissolved  out. 
When  the  powder  is  no  longer  acted  on  by 
the  Eether,  they  subject  it,  at  several  times,  to 
the  action  of  boiling  alkohol,  which  carries 
off  the  oil  which  had  escaped  the  sether,  as 
also  wax,  which  is  deposited  on  cooling, 
some  igasurate  of  stiychnine,  and  colouring 
matter.     All  the  alkoholic  decoctions  are 
united,    filtered,    and   evaporated.  The 
brownish-yellow  residuum  is  diffused  in 
water;   magnesia  is  now  added,  and  the 
whole  is  boiled  together  for  some  minutes. 
By  this  means,  the  igasurate  is  decomposed, 
and  from  this  decomposition  there  results 
free  strychnine,  and  a  sub-igasurate  of  mao-- 
nesia,  very  little  soluble  in  water.  Washing 
with  cold  water  removes  almost  completely 
the  colouring  matter,  and  boiling  alkohol 
then  separates  the  strychnine,  which  falls 
down  as  the  liquid  cools.     Finally,  to  pro- 
cure igasuric  acid  from  the  sub-igasurate  of 
magnesia,  which  remains  united  to  a  small 
quantity  of  colouring  matter,  we  must  dis- 
solve the  magnesian  salt  in  a  great  body  of 
boiling   distilled   water;    concentrate  the 
liquor,  and  add  to  it  acetate  of  lead,  which 
immediately  throws  down  the  acid  in  the 
state  of  an  igasurate  of  lead.    This  com- 
pound is  then  decomposed,  by  transmittino- 
a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through 
it,  diffused  in  8  or  10  times  its  weio-ht  of 
boiling  water.  ^ 

This  acid,  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  syrup,  and  left  to  itself,  concretes  in  hard 
and  granular  crystals.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  in  alkohol.  Its  taste  is  acid  and 
very  styptic.    It  combines  with  the  alkaline 
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and  eartliy  bases,  forming  salts  soluble  in 
water  and  alkoliol.  Its  combination  witii 
barytos  is  very  soluble,  and  crystallises  with 
difficulty,  and  mushroom-like.  Its  combin- 
ation with  ammonia,  when  perfectly  neutral, 
does  not  form  a  precipitate  with  the  salts  of 
silver,  mercury,  and  iron ;  but  it  comports 
itself  witli  the  salts  of  copper  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  and  which  seems  to  characterise  the 
acid  of  strychnos  (for  the  same  acid  is  found 
in  nitx-vomica,  and  in  snake-wood,  bois  de 
■couleuwe)  :  tliis  eflect  consists  in  the  decom- 
position of  the  salts  of  copper,  by  its  am- 
moniacal  compound.  These  salts  pass 
immediately  to  a  green  colour,  and  gradually 
<leposite  a  greenish-white  salt,  of  very  sparing 
solubility  in  water.  The  acid  of  strychnos 
seems  thus  to  resemble  meconic  acid ;  but  it 
differs  essentially  from  it,  by  its  action  with 
salts  of  iron,  which  immediately  assume  a 
very  deep  red  colour  vvith  the  meconic  acid ; 
an  effect  not  produced  by  the  acid  of 
strychnos.  The  authors,  after  all,  do  not 
positively  affirm  this  acid  to  be  new  and 
peculiar. 

IGNA'TIA.  (So  named  by  Linnajus, 
because  the  seeds  are  known  in  the  materia 
medica  by  the  name  of  Saint  Ignatius 
beans.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Pcniamlria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Ignatia  amara.  Tlie  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  St.  Ignatius's 
bean  ;  Faba  indica ;  Faba  Sancti  Igmitii ; 
Faba  febrifuga.  These  beans  are  of  a 
roundish  figure,  very  irregular  and  uneven, 
about  the  size  of  a  middling  nutmeg,  semi- 
transparent,  and  of  a  hard,  horny  texture. 
They  have  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  no  con- 
siderable smell.  They  are  said  to  be  used 
in  the  Philippine  islands  in  all  diseases, 
acting  as  a  vomit  and  purgative.  Infu- 
sions are  given  in  tlie  cure  of  intermittents, 
Ac. 

Ignatii  fara.     See  Ignatia  aniara. 
IGNATIUS'S   BEAN.     See  Ignatia 
amara. 

I'GNIS.  Fire.  1.  Van  Helmont,  Para- 
celsus, and  other  alchemists,  applied  tliis.term 
to  what  they  considered  as  universal  sol- 
vents. 

2.  In  medicine,  the  older  writers  used  it 
to  express  several  diseases  characterised  by 
external  redness  and  lieat. 

Ignis  CAi.inus.  A  Jiot  fire  :  a  gangrene  : 
also  a  violent  inflammation,  just  about  to 
degenerate  into  a  gangrene,  were  formerly  so 
called  by  some. 

Ignis  fatuiis.  A  luminous  appearance  or 
flame,  frequeni  ly  seen  in  the  night  in  different 
country  places,  and  called  in  England  Jac/c 
with  a  tantcnt,  or  fVill  with  the  wisp.  It  seems 
to  be  mostly  occasioned  by  tlie  extrication  of 
phosphorus  from  rotting  leaves  and  other 
vegetable  matters.  It  is  j)robable,  that  the 
motionless  ignes  fatui  of  Italy  wliich  are 
seen  nightly  on  the  same  spot,  are  produced 
bv  the  slow  combustion  of  sulphur,  emitlvd 


through  clefts  and  apertures  in  the  soil  of 
that  volcanic  country. 

Ignis  frigiuus.  A  cold  fire.  A  spha- 
celus was  so  called,  because  the  parts  that 
are  so  affected  become  as  cold  as  tlie  sur- 
rounding air. 

Ignis  persicos.  A  name  of  tlie  erysipe- 
las, also  of  the  carbuncle.    See  Anthrax. 

Ignis  noT^E.  Fire  for  fusion.  It  is 
when  a  vessel  which  contains  some  matter 
for  fusion  is  surrounded  with  live,  L  e.  red- 
hot  coals. 

Ignis  sacer.  A  name  of  erysipelas,  and 
of  a  species  of  herpes. 

Ignis  sapientium.  ■  Heat  of  horse- 
dung. 

Ignis  sancti  aktonii.     See  Erysipelas. 

Ignis  stlvatigus.    See  Impetigo. 

Ignis  volagrius.    See  Impetigo. 

Ignis  volaticus.    See  Erysipelas. 

I'kan  radix.  a  somewhat  oval,  ob- 
long, compressed  root,  brought  from  China. 
It  is  extremely  rare,  and  would  appear  to 
be  the  root  of  some  of  the  orchis  tribe. 

I'laphis.  a  name  in  Myrepsus  for  the 
burdoch.    See  Arctium  la^rpa. 

I'lecii.  By  this  word,  Paracelsus  seems 
to  mean  a  first  principle. 

Ilei'dos.  In  the  Spagyric  language  it  is 
the  elementary  air. 

Tleon  cruentum.  Hippocrates  describes 
it  in  lib.  De  Intern.  Affect.  In  this  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  in  the  scurvy,  the  breath  is 
foetid,  the  gums  recede  from  the  teetli, 
hsemorrhages  of  the  nose  happen,  and  some- 
times there  are  ulcers  in  the  legs,  but  the 
patient  can  move  about. 

I'LEUM.  (From  €t\ea),  to  turn  about; 
from  its  convolutions. )  Ileum  intestbmm. 
The  last  portion  of  tlie  small  intestines, 
about  fifteen  hands'  breadth  in  length,  which 
terminates  at  the  valve  of  the  cjecuni.  See 
Intestine. 

ILEUS.    See  Iliac  passio n . 

I'LEX.  (The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnjean  system.  Class,  Tetrandria. 
Order,  Tetragynia.)     The  holly. 

Ilex  aquifoliuji.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  holly.  Aquifolivm.  Tlie 
leaves  of  tliis  plant.  Ilex  —  foliis  ovatis  aculis 
spinosis,  of  Linnjeus,  have  been  known  to 
cure  intermittent  fevers  ;  and  an  infusion  of 
the  leaves,  drank  as  tea,  is  said  to  be  a  pre- 
ventive against  the  gout. 

li.EX  CASsiNF..  CassinU ;  Apalachinc 
gallis.  This  tree  grows  in  Carolina ;  the 
leaves  resemble  those  of  senna,  blackish 
when  dried,  with  a  bitter  taste,  and  aromatic 
smell.  They  are  considered  as  stomachic 
and  stimulant.  Tiiey  are  sometimes  used 
as  expectorants ;  and  when  fresh  are 
emetic. 

I'LIA.  (The  plural  o!  He,  e<A.ij.) 
1.  Hie  flanks,  or  that  part  in  whicli  are 
enclosed  die  small  intestines, 
ii.  Tlie  small  intestines, 
I'LIAC.    [Ilincus ;    from    ilcu?n  intrs- 
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timiin.)  Belonging  to  the  ilium,  an  in- 
testine so  called. 

Iliac  arteriiEs.  Arterice  illaca.  Tlie 
arteries  so  called  are  formed  by  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  aorta,  near  the  last  lumbar  ver- 
tebra. They  are  divided  into  internal  and 
external.  The  internal  iliac,  also  called  the 
In/pogaslric  arleri/,  is  distributed  in  the  foetus 
into  six,  and  in  the  adult  into  five  branches, 
which  are  divided  about  the  pelvis,  viz.  the 
little  iliac,  the  gluteal,  the  ischiatic,  the 
pudical,  and  the  obturatory;  and  in  the 
fcetus  the  umbilical.  The  exteimal  iliac 
proceeds  out  of  the  pelvis  through  Poupai-t's 
ligament,  to  form  the  femoral  artery. 

Iliac  passion.  (EiAeoy,  lAeos,  6i\e(os,  is 
described  as  a  kind  of  nervous  colic,  the  seat 
of  which  is  the  ilium.)  Passio  iliaca  ;  Vol- 
vulus ;  Misei-ere  7nei ;  Convolvulus;  Chordap- 
sus  ;  Tormenluin.  A  violent  vomiting,  in 
which  the  faecal  portion  of  the  food  is  voided 
by  the  mouth.  It  is  produced  by  many 
morbid  conditions  of  the'^bowels,  byjinflamma- 
tory  affections  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
by  hernite. 

Iliac  region.  The  side  of  the  abdo- 
men, between  the  ribs  and  the  hips. 

ILI'ACUS.  The  name  of  muscles,  re- 
gions or  diseases,  situated  near  to  or  con- 
nected with,  parts  about  the  ilia  or  flanks. 

Iliacus  internus.  Iliacus  of  Winslovv. 
Iliaco  trachunten  of  Dumas.  A  thick, 
broad,  and  radiated  muscle,  which  is  situated 
in  the  pelvis,  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ilium.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  inner  lip  of 
the  ilium,  from  most  of  the  hollow  part, 
and  likewise  from  the  edge  of  that  bone,  be- 
tween its  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
and  tlie  acetabulum.  It  joins  with  the 
psoas  magnus,  where  it  begins  to  become 
tendinous,  and  passing  imder  the  liga- 
mentum  Falopii,  is  inserted  in  common 
with  that  muscle.  The  tendon  of  this 
muscle  has  been  seen  distinct  from  that  of 
the  psoas,  and,  in  some  subjects,  it  has  been 
found  divided  into  two  portions.  The 
iliacus  internus  serves  to  assist  the  psoas 
magnus  in  bending  the  thigh,  and  in  bring- 
ing it  directly  forwards. 

ILI'ADUM.  Iliadus.  The  first  matter 
of  all  things,  consisting  of  mercury,  salt, 
and  sulphur.  These  are  Paracelsus's  three 
principles.  His  iliadus  is  also  a  mineral 
spirit,  which  is  contained  in  every  element, 
and  is  the  supposed  cause  of  diseases. 

Ii,ia'ster.  Paracelsus  gives  this  name 
to  the  occult  virtue  of  nature,  whence  all 
things  have  their  increase. 

ILI'NGOS.  (From  a  vortex.)  A 
giddiness,  in  whicii  all  things  appear  to  turn 
round,  and  the  eyes  grow  dim. 

Ili'scus.  Avicenna  says,  it  is  madness 
caused  by  love. 

I'LIUM  OS.  {From  ilia,  the  small  in- 
testines J  so  named  because  it  supports  tiie 
ilia.)  The  hauncli-bone.  The  superior 
portion  of  the  os  innominatuih,  which,  in 


the  fcBtus,  is  a  distinct  bone.  See  Innomi- 
natunt.  os, 

ILLA.     See  Via. 

ILLE'CEBRA.  (From  e£\fa>,  to  turn  ; 
because  its  leaves  resemble  worms.)  See 
Sedum  acre. 

ILL  I' CI  UM.  {Illicium,  ah  illiciendo  ; 
denoting  an  enticing  plant,  from  its  being 
very  fragrant  and  aromatic. )  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
Class,  Polyandria  ;  Order,  Poli/gynia. 

Illicium  anisatum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  yellow-flowered  aniseed-tree : 
the  seeds  of  which  are  called  the  star  ani- 
seed. Anisum  slellatum  ;  Anisiun  sinense  ; 
Semen  hadian.  They  are  used  with  the  same 
views  as  those  of  the  Pimpinella  anisum. 
The  same  tree  is  supposed  to  furnisli  the 
aromatic  bark,  called  corter  anisi  Stella  ti,  or 
cortex  lavola. 

ILLO'SIS.  (From  xWos,  the  eye.)  A 
distortion  of  the  eyes. 

Illutame'ntum.  An  antifent  form  of  an 
external  medicine,  like  the  Ceroma,  with 
which  the  limbs  of  wrestlers,  and  otiiers 
delighting  in  like  exercises,  were  rubbed, 
especially  after  bathing;  an  account  of 
which  may  be  met  with  in  Bactius  De 
Thermis. 

Illuta'tio.  (From  in,  and  lulum,  mud.) 
Illutation.  A  besmearing  any  part  of  the 
body  with  mud,  and  renewing  it  as  it  grows 
dry,  with  a  view  of  heating,  drj'ing,  and 
discussing.  It  was  chiefly  done  with  the 
mud  found  at  the  bottom  of  mineral 
springs. 

I'llys.  (From  tKXos,  the  eye.)  A  per- 
son who  squints,  or  with  distorted  eyes. 

I'lys.  (From  lAvs,  mud.)  1.  The  faeces 
of  wine.    An  obsolete  term, 

2.  The  sediment  in  stools,  which  resemble 
fffices  of  wine. 

3.  The  sediment  in  urine,  when  it  re- 
sembles the  same. 

Imbeci'llitas  oculordm.  Celsus  speaks 
of  the  Nyctalopia  by  this  name. 

Imbibi'tio.  (From  imbibo,  to  receive  into.) 
An  obsolete  term.  In  chemistry  for  a  kind 
of  cohobation,  when  the  liquor  ascends  and 
descends  upon  a  solid  substance,  till  it  is 
fixed  therewith. 

IMBRICATUS.  Imbricated:  like  tiles 
upon  a  house.  A  terra  applied  to  leaves,  as 
those  of  the  Euphorbia  paralia. 

IMMERSUS.  Immersed:  plunged 
under  water  — folia  immersa  .-  leaves  which 
are  naturally  under  the  water,  and  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  naturally  float.  See 
Leaf. 

It  is  remarked  by  Linnajus,  that  aquatic 
plants  have  their  lower,  and  mountainous 
ones  their  upper,  leaves  most  divided,  by 
which  they  better  resist  the  action  of  the 
stream  in  one  case,  and  of  the  wind  in  the 
other. 

Imme'rsus.  a  term  given  by  Bartho- 
iine,  and  some  other   anatomists,    to  the 
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Subscajndaris  muscle,  because  it  was  Ridden, 
or,  as  it  were,  sunk. 

IMPA'TIENS.  (From  in,  not,  and 
potior,  to  suffer ;  because  its  leaves  recede 
from  the  hand  with  a  crackling  noise,  as  im- 
patient of  the  touch,  or  from  the  great  elas- 
ticity of  tlie  sutures  of  its  seed  vessel  which 
is  completely  impatient  of  the  touch,  curling 
up  with  the  greatest  velocity,  and  scattering 
round  the  seeds,  the  instant  any  extraneous 
body  comes  in  contact  with  it.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pentandria  ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

IMPERATO'RIA.  (From  impei-o,  to 
overcome :  so  named  because  its  leaves 
extend  and  overwhelm  the  lesser  herbs 
which  grow  near  it. )  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
master-wort.  See  Impcratoria  osthru- 
thium. 

Imperatoria  ostruthium.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  master -wort.  Imperatoria  ; 
Magistrantia.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are 
imported  from  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  not- 
withstanding it  is  indigenous  to  this  island  : 
they  have  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  bitterish 
pungent  taste.  The  plant,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, was  formerly  thought  to  be  of  singular 
efficacy ;  and  its  great  success,  it  is  said, 
caused  it  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
divinum  remedium.  At  present,  it  is  con- 
sidered merely  as  an  aromatic,  and  conse- 
quently is  superseded  by  many  of  that  class 
which  possess  superior  qualities. 

IMPETI'GINES.  (The  plural  of  im- 
petigo  ;  from  imjreto,  to  infest. )  An  order 
in  the  class  CacliexuB  of  Cullen,  the  genera 
of  which  are  characterised  by  cachexia  de- 
forming the  external  parts  of  the  body  with 
tumours,  eruptions,  &c. 

IMPETI'GO.  Ignis  sylvaticus ;  Ignis 
volagrius.  A  disease  of  the  skin,  variously 
described  by  authors,  but  mostly  as  one,  in 
which  several  red,  hard,  dry,  prurient  spots 
arise  in  the  face  and  neck,  and  sometimes  all 
over  the  body,  and  disappear  by  furfuraceous 
or  tender  scales. 

Impetum  FAClENs.     Scc  Vis  vit<s. 
IMPETUSA.    Force  or  motion. 
I'mpia  herba.  (From  in,  not,  and  pius, 
good ;    because  it  grows  only  on  barren 
ground.)    A  name  given  to  cudweed.  See 
Gnaphalium. 

IMPLICATED.  Celsus,  Scribonius, 
and  some  others,  call  those  parts  of  physic 
so,  whidi  have  a  necessary  dependence  on 
one  another ;  but  the  term  has  been  more 
significantly  applied,  by  Bellini,  to  fevers, 
where  two  at  a  time  afflict  a  person,  eitlier 
of  the  same  kind,  as  a  double  tertian  ;  or, 
of  different  kinds,  as  an  intermittent  tertian, 
and  a  quotidian,  called  a  Semiterliun. 

Implu'viom.    (From  impluo,  to  shower 
upon.)    1.  The  shower-bath. 
2.  An  embrocation. 


IMPOSTHUMA.  A  term  corrupted 
from  irnposlem  and  aposlem.     An  abscess 

IMPREGNA'TION.  Im}>regnatio. 
See  Conception  and  Generation. 

INANi'TIO.  (From  inanio,  to  empty.) 
Inanition.  Applied  to  the  body  or 
vessels,  it  means  emptiness  ;  applied  to  the 
mind,  it  means  a  defect  of  its  powers. 

INCANTA'TION.  Incantatio  ;  In- 
cantamentum.  A  way  of  curing  diseases 
by  charms,  defended  by  Paracelsus,  Hel- 
mont,  and  some  other  chemical  enthu- 
siasts. 

INCANUS.  Hoary.  Applied  to  stems 
winch  are  covered  witli  a  kind  of  scaly 
mealiness,  as  that  of  the  Artemisia  absin- 
thium, and  Alriplex  pnrtutacoides. 

Ince'ndium.  (From  incendo,  to  burn.) 
A  burning  fever,  or  heat. 

Ince'nsio.    1 .  A  burning  fever. 

2.  A  hot  inflammatory  tumour. 

Incerki'culum.   (From  incemo,  to  sift.) 

1.  A  strainer,  or  sieve. 

2.  A  name  for  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
from  its  office  as  a  strainer. 

Incide'ntia.  (From  incido,  to  cut.) 
Medicines  which  consist  of  pointed  and 
sharp  particles,  as  acids,  and  most  salts, 
which  are  said  to  incide  or  cut  the  phlegm, 
when  they  break  it  so  as  to  occasion  its 
discharge. 

INCINERA'TION.  (From  incinero,  to 
reduce  to  ashes. )  Incineratio.  The  combus- 
tion of  vegetable  or  animal  substances,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  ashes  or  fixed 
residue. 

INCISI'VUS.  (From  incido,  to  cut.) 
A  name  given  to  some  muscles,  &c. 

Incisivus  inferior.  See  Levator  labii 
iiiferioris. 

Incisivus  lateralis.  See  Levator  lahii 
superioris  aleeque  nasi. 

Incisivus  medius.  See  Dqiressor  labii 
superioris  aleeque  Jiasi. 

INCI'SOR.  {Denies  incisoi-es  j  from 
incido,  to  cut,  from  their  use  in  cutting  the 
food.)  The  four  front  teeth  of  both  jaws 
are  called  incisors,  because  tliey  cut  the  food. 
See  Teeth. 

INCISO'RIUM.  (From  incixlo,  to  cut.) 
A  table  whereon  a  patient  is  laid  for  an 
operation. 

Incisorium  foramen,  a  name  of  tlie 
foramen,  which  lies  behind  the  deutes  inci- 
sores  of  the  upper  jaw. 

INCISUS.  (From  iTicirfo,  tocut.)  Cut. 
A  term  .npplicd  in  botany,  synonymously 
with  dissectus,  to  leaves ;  as  those  of  tiie  Gera- 
niu7n.  dissectum, 

INCONTINE'NTIA.  (From  and 
contineo,  to  contain.)  Inability  to  retain 
the  natural  evacuations.  Hence  we  say,  in- 
continence of  urine,  &c. 

Incrassa'ntia.  (Incrassans;  from  jji- 
crasso,  to  make  tliick.)  Medicines  which 
tliicken  the  fluids. 

I'NCUBUS.  (From  incubo,  to  lie  upon ; 
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because  the  patient  fancies  that  something 
lies  upon  his  chest.)    See  Oneirodyim. 

INCURVUS.  Curved  inwards:  ap- 
plied to  loaves  ;  as  in  Erica  empetrifolia. 

INCUS.  (A  smith's  anvil;  from  incudo, 
to  smite  upon  :  so  named  from  its  likeness 
in  shape  to  an  anvil.)  The  largest  and 
strongest  of  the  bones  of  the  ear  in  the 
tympanum.  It  is  divided  into  a  body  and 
two  crura.  Its  body  is  situated  anteriorly, 
is  rather  broad  and  thick,  and  has  two  emi- 
nences and  two  depressions,  both  covered 
With  cartilage,  and  intended  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  malleus.  Its  shorter 
crus  extends  no  farther  than  the  cells  of 
the  mastoid  apophysis.  Its  longer  crus, 
together  with  the  manubrium  of  the  malleus, 
to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  ligament,  is  of 
the  same  extent  as  the  shorter ;  but  its  ex- 
tremity is  curved  inwards,  to  receive  the  OS 
orbiculare,  by  the  intervention  of  which  it  is 
united  with  the  stapes. 

I'NDEX.  (From  indico,  to  point  out; 
because  it  is  generally  used  for  such  pur- 
poses.)   The  fore-finger. 

Indian  arroiu-i-oot.     See  Maranla.  ■' 

Indian  cress.     See  Trnp/volum  majiis. 

Indian  date-jylum.     See  Diospyros  lotus. 

Indian  leaf.     See  Ltiurus  cassia. 

Indian-pink.    See  Spigelia. 

Indian  ruhber.     See  CaoiUchouc. 

Indiamulieat.     See  Zea  mays. 

India'na  radix.  Ipecacuanha. 

I'NnicA  CAMOTEs.  Potatocs. 

INDICANT.  {Indicans-;  from  indico, 
to  show. )  That  from  whicli  the  indication 
is  drawn,  which  is  in  reality  the  pr<fsimate 
cause  of  a  disease. 

Indicating  days.     Critical  days. 

INDICA'TION.  {Indication  from  m- 
dico,  to  show.)  An  indication  is  that  which 
demonstrates  in  a  disease  what  ought  to 
be  done.  It  is  three-told :  preservative, 
which  preserves  health ;  curative,  which 
expels  a  present  disease  ;  and  vital,  which 
respects  the  powers  and  reasons  of  diet. 
Tlie  scope  from  which  indications  are 
taken,  or  determined,  is  comprehended  in 
this  distich  : 

 Ars,  (Bias,  regio,  comjtlexio,  virlns, 

Mas  et  symptoma,  repletio,  'tenipus,  et  usus, 

INDICATOR.  ( From  mtZtco,  to  point: 
so  named  from  its  office  of  extending  the 
index,  or  fore -finger.)  An  extensor  muscle 
of  the  fore-finger,  situated  chiefly  on  the 
\  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  fore-arm. 
Extensor  indicis  of  Cowper.  Extensor  secun- 
dii  internodii  indicis  propnus,  vulgo  indicator 
of  Douglas ;  and  Cubitosus  p/ialangeltien  dc 
Vindix  of  Dumas.  It  arises,  by  an  acute 
fleshy  beginning,  from  the  middle  of  the 
posterior  part  of  die  ulna  ;  its  tendon  passes 
under  tlie  same  ligament  with  tlie  exten- 
sor digitorum  communis,  with  part  of  which 
it  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  part  of  the 
fore-finger. 

Indicum  lignum.  Logwood. 


Indicus  morbus.    The  venereal  disease.  ' 

INDI'GENOUS.  {Indigenus ;  indigena 
ab  indu,  i.e.  in  et  gcno,  i.e.  gigno,  to  beget.) 
Applied  to  diseases,  plants,  and  other  objects 
which  are  peculiar  to  any  country. 

,  INDIGO.  A  blue  colouring  matter 
extracted  from  the  Indigofcra  iincloria. 
Anil,  or  the  indigo  plant. 

INDIGOFERA.     (From  huligo,  and 
fero,  to  bear.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Diade'phia  ;  Order,  Decandria. 

Ikdigofeha  TiNcrojtiA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  whicli  affords  indigo. 

INDUCIUM.  {Frominduco,  to  cover 
or  draw  over.)    A  covering.    1,  A  shirt. 

2.  The  name  of  the  amnios,  from  its  co- 
vering the  foetus  like  a  sliirt. 

3.  Wildenow  and  Swart's  name  for  the 
involucrum,  or  thin  membraneous  covering 
of  the  fructification  of  ferns. 

Its  varieties  arq, 

1.  Inducium  j)laniim,  flat ;  as  in  the  genus 
Polypodium. 

2.  J.  peltalnm,  connected  with  the  seed  by 
a  filament  or  stalk  ;  as  in  Aspidium  Jilixmas. 

3.  I.  corniculatum,  round  and  hollow  ;  as 
in  Equisetum. 

Indura'ntia.  fFrom  induro,  to  harden.) 
Medicines  which  harden. 

INEQUALIS.  Unequal.  Applied  to 
a  leaf  when  the  two  halves  are  unequal  in 
dimensions  and  the  base  end  parallel ;  as  in 
Eucalyptus  resinifera. 

INE  RMIS.  ( From  in,  priv.  and  arma. ) 
Unarmed  :  opposed,  in  designating  leaves,  to 
such  as  are  spinous. 

Ine'sis.  (From  tvaw,  to  evacuate.)  Ine- 
ihus.    An  evacuation  of  the  humours. 

INFECTION.     See  Contagion. 

INFERNAL.  A  name  given  to  a 
caustic,  lapis  ivfernalis,  from  its  strong  biu-iir 
ing  property.     See  Argenti  nitras. 

Infibula'tio.  (From  infibulo,  to  button 
together.)  An  impediment  to  the  retraction 
of  die  prepuce. 

INFLAMMABLE.  Chemists  distin- 
guish  by  this  term  such  bodies  as  burn 
with  facility,  and  flame  in  an  increased  tem- 
perature. 

Injlammahle  air.     See  Hydrogen  gas. 

Iiiflammable  air,  heavy.  See  Carburetted 
hydrogen  gas. 

INFLAMMATION.  {Injlammalio, 
onis.  f. ;  from  injiammo,  to  burn. )  Phlogosis  ; 
Phlegmasia.  A  disease. characterised  by  heat, 
pain,  redness,  attended  with  more  or  less  of 
tumefaction  and  fever.  Inflammation  is  di- 
vided into  two  species,  viz.  phlegmonous 
and  erysipelatous. 

Besides  this  division,  inflammation  is 
either  acute  or  chronic,  local  or  general, 
simple  or  complicated  with  other  diseases. 

].  Phlegmonous  influnimationh  known  by 
its  blight  red  colour,  tension,  heat,  and  "« 
circumscribed,  throbbing,  painful  tume- 
faction of  the  part;  tending  to  suppuration. 
Phlegmon  is  gonerally  used  to  denot<j  an 
T  t 
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inflammatory  tumour,  situated  in  the  skin 
or  cellular  membrane.  When  the  same 
disease  affects  the  viscera,  it  is  usually  called 
phlegmonous  inflammation. 

2.  Erysipelatous  hiflammalion  is  considered 
as  an  inflammation  of  a  dull  red  colour, 
vanishing  upon  pressure,  spreading  une- 
qually, with  a  burning  pain,  the  tumour 
scarcely  perceptii)le,  ending  in  vesicles,  or 
desquamation.  This  species  of  inflamma- 
tion admits  of  a  division  into  erythema, 
when  there  is  merely  an  affection  of  the  skin, 
witli  very  little  of  the  whole  system ;  and 
erysipelas,  when  there  is  general  affection  of 
the  system. 

The  fever  attending  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation is  generally  synochus,  or  typhus, 
excepting  when  it  affects  very  vigorous 
liabits,  and  then  it  may  be  synocha.  The 
fever  attending  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion is  almost  always  synocha.  Persons 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  full  vigour,  with 
a  plethoric  habit  of  body,  are  most  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  phlegmonous  inflammation  ; 
whereas,  those  advanced  in  years,  and  those 
of  a  weak  habit  of  body,  irritable,  and  lean, 
are  most  apt  to  be  attacked  with  erysipelat- 
ous inflammation. 

Phlegmonous  inflammation  terminates  in 
resolution,  suppuration,  gangrene,  and  scir- 
rhus,  or  induration.  Resolution  is  known 
to  be  about  to  take  place  when  the  symptoms 
gradually  abate ;  suppuration,  when  tlie 
inflammation  does  not  readily  yield  to  pro- 
per remedies,  the  throbbing  increases,  the 
tumour  points  externally,  and  rigors  come 
on.  Gangrene  is  about  to  take  place  when 
the  pain  abates,  the  pulse  sinks,  and  cold 
perspirations  come  on.  Scirrhus,  or  indur- 
ation, is  known  by  the  inflammation  con- 
tinuing a  longer  time  than  usual ;  tlie  tume- 
faction continues,  and  a  considerable  hard- 
ness remains.  This  kind  of  tumour  gives 
little  or  no  pain,  and,  when  it  takes  place, 
it  is  usually  the  sequel  of  inflammation 
affecting  glandular  parts.  It  sometimes, 
however,  is  accompanied  with  lancinating 
pains,  ulcerates,  and  becomes  cancerous. 

Erythematous  inflammation  terminates 
in  resolution,  suppuration,  or  gangrene. 
The  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  account- 
ed for  in  the  following  way  :— 

The  redness  arises  from  the  dilatation  of 
the  small  vessels,  which  become  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  the  red  particles  in  large 
quantities  ;  it  appears  also  to  occur,  in  some 
cases  from  the  generation  of  new  vessels. 
The  swelling  is  caused  by  the  dilatation  of 
the  vessels,  the  plethoric  state  of  the  arte- 
ries and  veins,  the  exudation  of  coagulable 
lymph  into  the  cellular  membrane,  and  the 
interruption  of  absorption. 

In  regard  to  the  augmentation  of  hfeat, 
as  the  thermometer  denotes  very  little  in- 
crease of  temperature,  it  appears  to  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  increased  sensibility  of 
tlie  nerves,  which  convoy  false  impressions 
to  tlie  seuKorium.    The  pain  is  occasioned 


by  a  deviation  from  the  natural  state  of  the 
parts,  and  the  unusual  condition  into  which 
the  nerves  are  thrown.  The  throbbing  de- 
pends on  the  action  of  the  arteries. 

Blood  taken  from  a  person  labouring  un- 
der active  inflammation,  exhibits  a  yellowish 
white  crust  on  tlie  surface;  this  is  denomi- 
nated the  huffy  coriaceous,  or  inflammatory 
coat.  This  consists  of  a  layer  of  coagulable 
lymph,  almost  destitute  of  red  particles. 
Blood,  in  this  state,  is  often  termed  sizy. 
The  colouring  part  of  the  blood  is  its  hea- 
viest constituent;  and,  as  the  blood  of  a 
person  labouring  under  inflammation  is 
longer  coagulating  than  healthy  blood,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  red  particles  have  an  op- 
portunity to  descend  to  a  considerable  deptli 
from  the  surface  before  they  become  entan- 
gled. The  bufiy  coat  of  blood  is  generally 
the  best  criterion  of  inflammation  ;  there  area 
few  anomalous  constitutions  in  which  this  state 
of  blood  is  always  found ;  but  these  are  rare. 

Tlie  occasional  and  exciting  causes  of  in- 
flammation are  very  numerous ;  they,  how- 
ever, may  generally  be  classed  under  exter- 
nal violence,  produced  either  by  mechanical 
or  chemical  irritation,  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  stimulating  foods.  Fever  often 
seems  to  be  a  remote  cause ;  the  inflamma- 
tion thus  produced  is  generally  considered 
as  critical.  Spontaneous  inflammation  some- 
times occurs  when  no  perceptible  cause  can 
be  assigned  for  its  production.  Scrophula 
and  syphilis  may  be  considered  as  excituig 
causes  of  inflammation. 

With  regard  tO  the  proximate  cause,  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Galen 
considered  phlegmon  to  be  produced  by  a 
superabundance  of  the  humor  sanguineus. 
Boerhaave  referred  the  proximate  cause  to 
an  obstruction  in  the  small  vessels,  occa- 
sioned by  a  lentor  of  the  blood.  Cullen 
and  others  attributed  it  ratlier  to  an  jiffection 
of  the  vessels  than  a  change  of  the  fluids. 

The  proximate  cause,  at  the  present  pe- 
riod, is  generally  considered  to  be  a  mor- 
bid dilatation,  and  increased  action  of  such 
arteries  as  lead  and  are  distributed  to  the 
inflamed  part. 

l7{flammaiion  of  the  bladder.    See  Cystitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain.    See  Fhrenitis. 

Iiiflammation  of  the  eyes.  See  Ophthalmia. 

Ivflammation  of  the  intestines.  See  JEn- 
terilis. 

Iiiflammation  of  the  kidneys.  See  Ne- 
phi-ilis. 

Inflammation  of  the  livei:     See  Hepatitis. 
Inflammation  of  the  lungs.    See  Pneu- 
monia. 

Iiiflammation  of  the  perilonanim.  See 
Perito7iitis. 

Iiiflammation  of  the  pleura.  See  Pleu- 
ritis. 

Iiiflammation  of  the  stomach.  See  Gas- 
tritis, 

Inflammation  of  the  testicle.    See  Orchitis. 
In^avunnlion  of  tfic  vierus,     See  Hyste- 
ritis. 
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I  NFL  A'TI  O.  ( From  injlo,  to  pufl'  up. ) 
A  windy  swelling.    See  Pneumatosis. 

Infla'tiva.  (Inflnt'wus;  from  injio,  to 
puff  up  with  wind.)  Medicines  .qt  food 
wiiich  cause  flatulence. 

INFLATUS.  Inflated.  In  botany  ap- 
plied to  vesiculated  parts,  which  naturally 
contain  only  air ;  as  legumeii  iiiflatum,  seen  in 
Aslrai^alits  vesicarius,  and  the  distended  and 
hollow  perianths  of  the  Cucubalns  behen,  and 
Pkysalis  alkekengi  in  fruit. 

INFLEXUS.  Curved  inwards ;  syno- 
nymous to  incu7'v%is,  as  applied  to  leaves, 
petals,  &c.  See  Incurmis.  The  petals  of 
the  Pimpinella,  and  Chcerophjllum,  are  de- 
scribed as  iiiflexa. 

INFLORESCENCE.  (LifloresceiUia 
from  injloresco ;  to  flower,  or  blossom. )  A 
term  used  by  Linnosus  to  express  the  par- 
ticular manner  in  which  flowers  are  situated 
upon  a  plant,  denominated  by  preceding 
writers,  modus  Jlorendi,  or  manner  of  flower- 
ing- 
It  is  divided  into  simple,  when  solitary, 
and  comjmund,  when  many  flowers  are 
placed  together  in  one  place. 

The  first  affords  the  following  distinctions. 

1.  Flos  pedunculatus,  furnished  with  a 
stalk  ;  as  in  Gratiolus  and  Vinca. 

2.  F.  sessilis,  adhering  to  the  plant  with- 
out  a  flower-stalk  ;  as  in  Daphne  mezerium, 
and  Zinia  paucijlora. 

3.  F,  caulinus,  when  on  the  stem. 

4.  F.  rameus,  when  on  the  branch. 

5.  F.  terminalis,  when  on  the  apex  of  the 
stem,  or  branch ;  as  Paris  quadrifolia,  and 
Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum. 

6.  F.  axillaris,  in  the  axiUa;  as  in  Conval- 
laria  multiflora. 

1.  F.  foliaris,  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf; 
as  in  Phyllanthus. 

8.  ■  F.  radicalis,  on  the  root;  as  Carlina 
acaulis,  Crocus,  and  Colchicum. 

9.  F.  lalitans,  concealed  in  a  fleshy  recep- 
tacle ;  as  in  Ficus  carica. 

Again,  it  is  said  to  be, 

1.  Alternate  ;  as  in  Polyanlhes  tuberosa. 

2.  Opposite !  as  in  Passijiora  hirsuta. 

3.  Unilateral,  hanging  all  to  one  side;  as 
Erica  herbacea,  and  Silcne  ama:na, 

4.  Solitary;  as  in  Campanula  speculum, 
and  Carduus  tuberosus. 

The  second,  or  compound  inflorescence, 
lias  the  following  kinds  : 

1 .  The  verticillus,  or  whirl. 

2.  The  cajntulum,  or  tuft. 

3.  The  sjyica,  or  spike. 

4.  The  racemus,  or  cluster. 

5.  The  corymbus,  or  corymb. 
G.  The  umhella,  or  umbel. 

7.  The  cyma,  or  cyme. 

8.  The  fasciculus,  or  fascicle. 

9.  The  pnmcMfa,  or  panicle. 

10.  The  thyrsus,  or  bunch. 

11.  The  s^jarfia;,  or  sheath. 

12.  The  amentum,  or  catkin. 
INFLUE'NZA.    (The  Italian  word  for 


influence.)  The  disease  is  .So  named  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a 
peculiar  influence  of  tlie  stars.  See  Catar- 
rhus  a  conlagionc. 
,  INFR'ASCAPULA'RIS.  {-Prom  infra, 
beneath,  and  scapula,  the  shoulder-bla'de. ) 
A  muscle  named  from  its  position  beneath 
the  scapula.    See  Subscapularis. 

INFRASPINA'TUS.  (From  infra, 
beneath,  and  spina,  the  spine.)  A  muscle 
of  the  humerus,  situated  on  the  scapula.  It 
arises  fleshy,  from  all  that  part  of  the  dorsum 
scapulae  which  is  below  its  spine;  and  from 
the  spine  itself,  as  far  as  the  cervix  scapula. 
The  fibres  run  obliquely  towards  a  tendon  in. 
the  middle  of  a  muscle,  which  runs  forwards, 
and  adheres  to  the  capsular  ligament.  It  is> 
inserted  by  a  flat  thick  tendon,  into  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  large  protuber- 
ance on  the  head  of  the  os  humeri.  Its  use 
is  to  roll  the  os  humeri  outwards,  to  assist  in 
raising  and  supporting  it  when  raised,  and 
to  pull  the  ligament  from  between  the  bones. 
Tills  muscle  and  the  supra  spinatus  are 
covered  by  an  aponeurosis,  which  extends 
between  the  costa;,  and  edges  of  the  spine  of 
the  scapula,  and  gives  rise  to  many  of  the 
muscular  fibres. 

INFUNDIBULIFORMIS.  Funnel- 
shaped.  Applied  to  the  corolla  of  plants ; 
as  in  Pulmonarii. 

INFUNDI'BULUM.  (From  infundo, 
to  pour  in.)  1.  A  canal  that  proceeds  fr6m 
the  vulva  of  the  brain  to  the  pituitary  gland 
in  the  sella  turcica. 

2.  The  beginnings  "of  the  excretory  duct 
of  the  kidney,  or  cavities  into  which  the 
urine  is  first  received,  from  the  secretory- 
cry  pta;,  are  called  infundibula. 

INFUSION,  (Infusum;  fromitfundo, 
to  pour  in.)  Infusio.  A  process  that  con- 
sists in  pouring  water  of  any  required  de- 
gree of  temperature  on  such  substances  as 
have  a  loose  texture,  as  tliin  bark,  wood  in 
shavings,  or  small  pieces,  leaves,  flowers, 
&c.  and  suffering  it  to  stand  a  certain  time. 
The  liquor  obtained  by  the  above  process  is 
called  an  ii fusion.  The  following  are  among 
the  most  approved  infusions. 
INFU'SUM.  See  Infusio7t. 
Infusum  anthemidis.  Infusion  of  ca- 
momile. Take  of  camomile-flowers,  two 
drachms  ;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint.  Ma- 
cerate for  ten  minutes,  in  a  covered  vessel, 
and  strain.  For  its  virtues,  see  Anthemis 
nobilis. 

Infusum  armoracie  compositum.  Com- 
pound infusion  of  horse-radish.  Take  of 
fresh  horse  radish  root,  sliced,  mustard- 
seeds  bruised,  of  each  one  ounce ;  boilino- 
water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours,  iS 
a  covered  vessel,  and  strain;  then  add  com- 
pound spirit  of  horse-radish,  a  fluid  ounce. 
See  Cochlearia  armoracia. 

Infusum  auhantii  compositum.  Com-; 
pound  infusion  of  orange-peel.    Take  of' 
orange-pccl,  dried,  two  draclims;  lemon- 
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peel,  fresh,  a  drachm  ;  cloves,  bruised,  half 
a  drachm  ;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint.  Ma- 
cerate for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  a  co- 
vered vessel,  and  strain.  See  Citrus  auran- 
tium, 

Infusum  calumb^.  Infusion  of  ca- 
lumba.  Take  of  calumba-root,  sliced,  a 
drachm ;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint.  Mace- 
rate for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
strain.    See  Calumba, 

Infusum  caryophyllorum.  Infusion 
of  cloves.  Take  of  cloves,  bruised,  a 
drachm  ;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint.  Mace- 
rate for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
strain.    See  Eugenia  caryophyllata. 

Infusum  CAscARiLLiB.  Infusion  of  cas- 
carilla.  Take  of  cascarilla  bark,  bruised, 
half  an  ounce ;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel , 
and  strain.     See  Croton  cascarilla. 

Infusum  catechu  compositum.  Cora- 
pound  infusion  of  catechu.  Take  of  ex- 
tract of  catechu,  two  drachms  and  a  half; 
cinnamon  bark,  bruised,  half  a  drachm  ; 
boiling  water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  an 
hour,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain.  See 
Acacia  catechu. 

Infusum  cinchonje.  Infusion  of  cin- 
chopa.  Take  of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark, 
biased,  half  an  ounce  ;  boiling  water,  half 
a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  co- 
vered vessel,  and  strain.     See  Cinchona. 

Infusum  cuspari^.  Infusion  of  cus- 
paria.  Take  of  cusparia  bark,  bruised,  two 
drachms;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint.  Ma- 
cerate for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel, 
and  strain.    See  Cusparia  febrifuga. 

Infusum  digitalis,  ^^usion  of  fox- 
glove. Take  of  purfJjfjWox-glove  leaves, 
dried,  a  drachm ;  boiling  water,  half  a 
pint.  Macerate  for  four  hours,  in  a  'co- 
vered vessel,  and  strain ;  then  add  spirit  of 
cinnamon,  half  -((SlfdtJ^unce.  See  Digi- 
talis imrpurea. 

Infusum  gentians  compositum.  Com- 
pound infusion  of  gentian.  Take  of  gen- 
tian-root, sliced,  orange-peel,  dried,  of  each 
a  drachm  ;  lemon-peel,  fresh,  two  drachms; 
boiling  water,  twelve  fluid  ounces.  Mace- 
rate for  an  hour,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
Strain.     See  Geniiana  lutea. 

Infusum  lini.  Infusion  of  linseed. 
Take  of  Unseed,  bruised,  an  ounce ;  li- 
quorice root,  sliced,  half  an  ounce  ;  boiling 
water,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  two  hours, 
near  the  tire,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 
See  Linum  usilatissimum. 

Infusum  quassive.  Infusion  of  quas- 
sia. Take  of  quassia  wood,  a  scruple ; 
jbioiling  water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for 
two  hours,  and  strain.    See  Qumsin  amara. 

Infusum  rhki.  Infusion  of  rhubarb. 
Take  of  rhubarb-root,  sliced,  a  drachm ; 
boiling  water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for 
two  hours,  and  strain.    See  Rheum.. 

Ikfusum  ROSJ!,  Take  of  the  petals  of 
red  rose,  dried,  half  an  oimce ;  boiling 


water,  two  pinU  and  a  half;  dilute  sulphu- 
ric acid,  three  fluid  drachms ;  double-refined 
sugar,  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Pour  the  wa- 
ter upon  the  petals  of  the  rose  in  a  glass 
vessel ;  then  add  the  acid,  and  macerate  for 
half  an  hour.  Lastly,  strain  the  infusion, 
and  add  the  sugar  to  it.    See  Rosa  Gallica. 

Infusum  senn^.  Infusion  of  senna. 
Take  of  senna-leaves,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 
ginger-root,  sliced,  a  drachm  ;  boiling  water, 
a  pint.  Macerate  for  an  hour,  in  a  covered 
vessel,  and  strain  the  liquor.  See  Cassia 
senna. 

Infusum  simaroubjE.  Infusion  of  si- 
marouba.  Take  of  simarouba-bark,  bruised, 
half  a  drachm ;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint. 
Blacerate  for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel, 
and  strain.     See  Quassia  simarouba. 

Infusum  tabaci.  Infusion  of  tobacco. 
Take  of  tobacco -leaves,  a  drachm;  boiling 
water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  an  hour,  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain.    See  NicotiaTia. 

INGENHOUZ,  John,  was  born  at 
Breda,  in  17S0.  Little  is  known  of  his  early 
life;  but  in  1767,  he  came  to  England  to 
learn  the  Suttonian  method  of  inoculation. 
In  the  following  year  he  went  to  Vienna,  to 
inoculate  some  of  the  imperial  family,  for 
which  service  he  received  ample  honours ; 
and  shortly  after  performed  the  same  opera- 
tion on  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  when 
he  returned  to  this  country,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his'  life  in  scientific  pursuits. 
In  1779,  he  published  "  Experiments  on 
Vegetables,"  discovering  their  great  power 
of  purifying  the  air,  in  sunshine,  but  in- 
juring it  in  the  shade  and  m'ght.  He  was 
also  author  of  several  papers  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  being  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society.  He  died  in  1799. 

INGLUVIES.    1.  Gluttony. 

2.  The  claw,  crop,  or  gorge  of  a  bird. 

INGRASSIAS,  John  Philip,  was  bom 
in  Sicily,  and  graduated  at  Padua  in  15S7 
with  singular  reputation ;  whence  he  was 
invited  to  a  professorship  in  several  of  the 
Italian  schools  ;  but  he  gave  the  preference 
to  Naples,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
greatly  by  his  learning  and  judgment.  At 
length  he  returned  to  his  native  island,  and 
settled  in  Palermo,  where  he  was  also  highly 
esteemed;  and  in  1563  made  first  physi- 
cian to  that  country  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
to  whom  it  then  belonged.  This  office 
enabled  him  to  introduce  excellent  regula- 
tions into  the  medical  practice  of  the  island, 
and  when  the  plague  raged  tliere  in  1575, 
the  judicious  measures  adopted  by  him  ar- 
rested its  progress  ;  whence  the  magistrates 
decreed  him  a  large  reward,  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  only  accepted  a  part,  and  applied 
that  to  religious  uses.  He  died  in  1580,  at 
the  age  of  70.  He  cultivated  anatomy  with 
great  assiduity,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  die 
improvers  of  that  art,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  structure  of  the  cranium,  and  the  or- 
gan of  hearing.    He  is  said  also  to  have 
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discovered  the  seminal  vesicles.  He  pub- 
lished several  works,  particularly  an  account 
of  the  plague  ;  and  a  treatise  *'  De  Tumo- 
ribus  prater  Naturam,"  which  is  chiefly  a 
commentary  on  Aviceniia,  but  is  deserving 
of  notice,  as  containing  the  first  modern 
description  of  Scarlatina,  under  the  name  of 
Rossalia ;  and  perhaps  the  first  account  of 
varicella,  which  he  called  crystalli.  But  his 
principal  work  was  published  by  his  nephew 
in  1603,  entitled,  "  Commentaries  on  Ga- 
len's Book  concerning  the  Bones." 

iNGaAviBATioN.  ( From  ingravidor,  to  be 
great  with  child.)  The  same  as  impregna- 
tion, or  going  with  child. 

I'NGUEN.  {Inguen,  inis-  n.)  The 
groin.  The  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the 
abdomen,  above  the  thigh. 

INGUINAL.  Inguinalis.  Appertaining 
to  the  groin. 

Inguinal  hernia.    See  Hernia. 

Inguinal  ligament.  See  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. 

INHUMATION.  (From  inhumo,  to 
put  into  the  ground.)  The  burying  a  patient 
in  warm  or  medicated  earth.  Some  chemists 
have  fancied  thus  to  call  that  kind  of  diges- 
tion which  is  performed  by  burying  the  ma- 
terials in  dung,  or  in  the  eartli. 

I'nion.  (From  is,  a  nerve ;  as  being  the 
place  where  nerves  originate.)  The  occiput. 
Blancard  says  it  is  the  beginning  of  the 
spinal  marrow ;  others  say  it  is  the  back 
part  of  the  neck. 

Injacula'tio.  (From  injaculor,  to  shoot 
into. )  So  Helmont  calls  a  disorder  which 
consists  of  a  violent  spasmodic  pain  in  the 
stomach,  and  an  immobility  of  the  body. 

INJE'CTION.  {Injectio ;  {rom  injicio, 
to  cast  into.)  A  medicated  liquor  to  throw 
into  a  natural  or  preternatural  cavity  of  the 
body  by  means  of  a  syringe,  g 

INNOMINA'TUS.  (From  in,  priv. 
and  nomen,  a  name.)  Some  parts  of  the 
body  are  so  named  :  thus,  the  pelvic  bones, 
which  in  the  young  subject  are  three  in 
number,  to  which  names  were  given,  be- 
come one  in  the  adult,  which  was  without  a 
name  ;  an  artery  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
and  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  because  they 
appeared  to  have  been  forgotten  by  the  older 
anatomists. 

Innominata  arteria.  The  first  branch 
given  off  by  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  soon 
divides  into  the  right  carotid  and  right  sub- 
clavian arteries. 

Innominati  nervi.  The  fifth  pair  of 
nerves.    See  Trigemini. 

Innominatum  OS.  So  called  because  the 
three  bones  of  which  it  originally  was 
formed  grew  together,  and  formed  one  com- 
plete bone,  which  was  then  left  nameless.) 
A  large  irregular  bone,  situated  at  thq  side 
of  the  pelvis.  It  is  divided  into  three  por- 
tions, viz.  the  iliac,  ischiatic,  and  pubic, 
which  are  usually  described  as  three  distinct 
bones. 


The  OS  ilium,  or  haunch-bone,  is  of  a  very 
irregular  shape.    The  lower  part  of  it  is 
thick  and  narrow;  its  superior  portion  is 
broad  and  thin,  terminating  in  a  ridge,  called 
the  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  more  commonly- 
known  by  the  name  of  the  haunch.  The 
spine  rises  up  like  an  arch,  being  turned 
somewhat  outward,  and  from  this  appear- 
ance, the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  when 
viewed  together,  has  not  been  improperly 
compared  to  the  wings  of  a  phaaton.  This 
spine,  in  the  recent  subject,  appears  as  if 
tipped  with  cartilage ;  but  tliis  appearance 
is  nothing  more  than  the  tendinous  fibres  of 
the  muscles  that  are  inserted  into  it.  Exter- 
nally, this  bone  is  unequally  prominent,  and 
hollowed  for  the  attachment  of  muscles ; 
and  internally,  at  its  broadest  fore-part,  it  is 
smooth  and  concave.    At  its  lower  part, 
there  is  a  considerable  ridge  on  its  inner 
surface.    This  ridge,  which  extends  from 
the  OS  sacrum,  and  corresponds  with  a  simi- 
lar prominence,  both  on  that  bone  and  the 
ischium,  forms,  with  the  inner  part  of  the 
ossa  pubis,  what  is  called  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis.    The  whole  of  the  internal  surface, 
behind  this  ridge,  is  very  unequal.     The  on 
ilium  has  likewise  a  smaller  surface  poste- 
riorly, by  which  it  is  articulated  to  the 
sides  of  the  os  sacrum.    This  surface  has, 
by  some,  been  compared  to  the  human  ear, 
and,  by  others,  to  the  head  of  a  bird;  but 
neither  of  these  comparisons  seem  to  convey 
any  just  idea  of  its  form  or  appearance.  Its 
upper  part  is  rough  and  porous;  lower 
down  it  is  more  solid.    It  is  firmly  united 
to  the  OS  sacrum  by  a  cartilaginous  sub- 
stance, and  likewise  by  very  strong  ligamen- 
tous fibres,  whieh  are  extended  to  that  bone 
from  the  whole  circumference  of  tliis  irregu- 
lar surface     The  spine  of  this  bone,  which 
is   originally  an  epiphysis,  has  two  con- 
siderable tuberosities,  one  anteriorly,  and 
the  other  posteriorly,  which  is  the  largest 
of  thq  two.      The   ends   of    this  spine 
too,  from  their  projecting  more  than  the 
parts  of  the  bone  below  them,  are.  called  » 
spinal  processes.    Before  the  anterior  spinal 
process,  the  spine  is  hollowed,  where  part  of 
the  Sartorius  muscle  is  placed,;  and  belo>Y 
the  posterior  spinal  process,  there  is  a  very 
large  niche  in  the  bone,  whjch,  in  the  recent 
subject,  has  a  strong  ligament  stretched  over 
its  lower  part,  from  the  os  sacrum  to  the 
sh«rp-pointed  process  of  the  ischium ;  so 
that  a  great  hole  is  formed,  through  which 
pass  the  great  sciatic  nerve  and  the  posterior 
crural  vessels  under  the  pyiiform  mu|cle, 
part  of  which  is  likewise  lodged  in  thi» 
hole.    The  Ipwest,  thickest,  and  narrowest 
part  of  the  ilium,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  two  portions  of  each  os  innominatum, 
helps  to  form  the  acetabulum  for  the  os  fe- 
moris. 

The  OS  ischium,  or  hip-bone,  which  is  the 
lowest  of  the  three  portions  of  eaph  os  inno- 
nflmatum,  is  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  aijd 
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usually  divided  into  its  body,  tuberosity,  and 
ramus.  The  body  externally  forms  the  in- 
ferior portion  of  the  acetabulum,  and  sends 
a  sharp-pointed  process  backward,  called  the 
spine  of  the  ischium.  This  is  the  process 
to  which  the  ligament  is  attached,  which 
was  just  now  described  as  forming  a  great 
foramen  for  the  passage  of  the  sciatic 
nerve.  The  tuberosity  is  large  and  ir- 
regular, and  is  placed  at  the  inferior 
part  of  the  bone,  giving  origin  to  seve- 
ral muscles.  In  the  recent  subject,  it  seems 
covered  with  a  cartilaginous  crust ;  but  this 
appearance,  as  in  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  tendinous  fibres  of 
the  muscles  that  are  inserted  into  it.  This 
tuberosity,  which  is  the  lowest  portion  of  the 
trunk,  supports  us  when  we  sit.  Between 
the  spine  and  the  tuberosity  is  observed  a  si- 
nuosity, covered  with  a  cartilaginous  crust, 
which  serves  as  a  pulley,  on  which  the  obtu- 
rator muscle  plays.  From  tlie  tuberosity, 
the  bone  becoming  narrower  and  thinner, 
forms  the  ramus,  or  branch,  w-hich  passing 
forwards  and  upwards,  makes,  with  the 
ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  a  large  hole,  of  an 
oval  shape,  thejvrame7i  magnum  isckii,  which 
affords,  through  its  whole  circumference,  at- 
tacliment  to  muscles.  This  foramen  is 
more  particularly  noticed  in  describing  the 
OS  pubis. 

The  OS  jmbis,  or  share-bone,  which  is  the 
smallest  of  the  three  portions  of  the  os  inno- 
minatiim,  is  placed  at  the  upper  and  fore-part 
of  the  pelvis,  where  the  two  ossa  pubis  meet, 
and  are  united  to  each  other  by  means  of  a 
very  strong  cartilage,  which  constitutes  what 
is  called  the  st/mjihi/sis  pvbis.  Each  os  pubis 
may  be  divided  into  its  body,  angle,  and 
ramus.  The  body,  which  is  the  outer  part, 
is  joined  to  the  os  ilium.  The  angle  comes 
forward  to  form  the  symphisis,  and  the  ra- 
mus is  a  thin  "apophysis,  which,  uniting  with 
the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  forms  the  foramen 
magnum  ischii,  or  thyroideum,  as  it  has  been 
sometimes  called,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
door  or  shield.  This  foramen  is  somewhat 
■wider  above  than  below,  and  its  greatest  dia- 
meter is,  from  above  downwards,  and  ob- 
liquely from  within  outwards.  In  the  recent 
subject,  it  is  almost  completely  closed  by  a 
strong  fibrous  membrane,  called  the  obturator 
ligament.  Upwards  and  outwards,  where 
ive  observe  a  niche  in  the  bone,  the  fibres  of 
this  ligament  are  separated,  to  allow  a  passage 
to  the  posterior  crural  nerve,  an  artery  and 
vein.  The  great  uses  of  tliis  foramen  seem 
to  be  to  lighten  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and 
to  afford  a  convenient  lodgement  to  the  ob- 
turator muscles.  The  three  bones  now  des- 
cribed as  constituting  the  os  innominatum  on 
each  side,  all  concur  to  form  the  great  aceta- 
biduvi,  or  cotyloid  cavity,  which  receives  the 
head  of  the  thigh-bone ;  the  os  ilium  and 
OS  ischium  making  each  about  two-fifths, 
and  the  os  pubis  one-fifth,  of  tlie  cavity. 
Tliis  acetabulum  which  is  of  considerable 


depth,  is  of  a  spherical  shape.    Its  brims  are 
high,  and,  in  tiie  recent  subject,  it  is  tipped 
with  cartilage.    These  brims,  however,  are 
higher  above  and  externally  than  they  are 
internally,  and  below,  where^we  observe  a 
niche  in  the  bone  (namely  the  ischium), 
across  which  is  stretched  a  ligament,  forming 
a  hole  for  the  transmission  of  blood-vessels 
and  nerves  to  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  The 
cartilage  which   lines  the    acetabulum,  is 
thickest  at  its  circumference,  and  thinner 
within,  where  a  little  hole  is  to  be  observed, 
in  which  is  placed  the  apparatus  that  serves  to 
lubricate  the  joint,  and  facilitate  its  motions. 
We  are  likewise  able  to  discover  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  internal  ligament  of 
the  OS  femoris,  which,  by  being  attached 
both  to  this  cavity  and  to  the  head  of  the 
OS  femoris,  helps  to  secure  the  latter  in  the 
acetabulum.    The  bones  of  the  pelvis  serve 
to  support  the  spine  and  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  to  lodge  the  intestines,  urinary  blad- 
der, and  other  viscera ;  ^nd  likewise  to  unite 
the  trunk  to  the  lower  extremities.  ■  But,  be- 
sides these  uses,  they  are  destined,  in  the 
female  subject,  for  other  important  purposes  ; 
and  the  accoucheurfinds,  in  the  study  of  these 
bones,  tlie  foundation  of  all  midwifery  know- 
ledge.   Several  eminent  writers  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  in  difficult  parturition,  all  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis  undergo  a  certain  degree 
of  separation.    It  has  been  observed  like- 
wise, that  the  cartilage  uniting  the  ossa  pubis 
is  thicker,  and  of  a  more  spongy  texture,  in 
women  than  in  men,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  swell  and  enlarge  during  preg- 
nancy.   That  many  instances  of  a  partial  se- 
paration of  these  bones,  during  labour,  have 
happened,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  such  a  se- 
paration, however,  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
considered  as  an  uniform  and  salutary  work 
of  nature,  as  some  writers  seem  to  tliink, 
but  as  the  effect  of  disease.    But  there  is 
another  circumstance  in  regard  to  this  part  of 
osteology,  which  is  well  worthy  of  attention  ; 
and  this  is,  the  different  capacities  of  the 
pelvis  in  the  male  and  female  subject.  It 
has  been  observed  that  the  os  sacrum  is 
shorter  and  broader  in  women  than  in  men ; 
the  ossa  ilia  aie  also  found  more  expanded ; 
whence  it  happens,  that  in  women  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  does  not  fall  so  directly  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh  as  in  men,  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  reason,  why,  in  general, 
they  step  with  less  firmness,  and  move  their 
hips  forward  in  walking.    From  these  cir- 
cumstances also,  the  brim  of  the  female 
pelvis  is  nearly  of  an  oval  shape,  being  consi- 
derably wider  from  side  to  side,  tlian  from 
the   symphysis  pubis  to  the  os  sacrum ; 
whereas,  in  men,  it  is  rounder,  and  every 
where  of  less  diameter.    Tiic  inferior  open- 
ing of  the  pelvis  is  likewise  proportionably 
larger  in  the  female  subject,  the  ossa  ischia 
being  more  separated  from  each  other,  and 
tlie  Ibramen  ischii  larger,  so  that,  wliere  the 
OS  isdiium  and  os  pubis  arc  united  together. 
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they  form  a  greater  circle ;  the  os  sacrum  is 
also  more  hollowed,  though  shorter,  and  the 
OS  coccygis  more  loosely  connected,  and, 
therefore,  capable  of  a  greater  degree  of  mo- 
tion than  in  men. 

INOCULATION.  Inoculatio.  The 
insertion  of  a  poison  into  any  part  of  tlie 
body.  It  was  mostly  practised  w^ith  that  of 
tlie  small-pox,  because  we  had  learnt,  from 
experience,  that  by  so  doing,  we  generally 
procured  fewer  pustules,  and  a  much  milder 
disease,  than  when  the  small-pox  was  taken 
in  a  natural  way.  Although  the  advan- 
tages wepe  evident,  yet  objections  were  raised 
against  inoculation,  on  the  notion  that  it 
exposed  the  person  to  some  risk,  when  he 
might  have  passed  through  life,  without 
ever  taking  the  disease  naturally  ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  he  was  exposed  to  much  greater 
danger,  from  the  intercourse  which  he  must 
have  with  his  fellow-creatures,  by  taking 
the  disorder  in  a  natural  way.  It  has  also 
been  adduced,  that  a  person  is  liable  to  take 
the  small-pox  a  second  time,  when  produced 
at  first  by  artificial  means ;  but  such  in- 
stances are  very  rare,  besides  not  being  suf- 
ficiently authentic.  We  may  conjecture 
that,  in  most  of  those  cases,  the  matter  used 
was  not  variolous,  but  that  of  some  other 
eruptive  disorder,  such  as  the  chicken- 
pox,  which  has  often  been  mistaken  for  the 
small-pox.  However,  since  the  discovery 
of  the  preventive  power  of  the  cow-pock, 
small-pox  inoculation  has  been  rapidly  fall- 
ing into  disuse.     See  Variola  vaccina. 

To  illustrate  the  benefits  arising  from 
inoculation,  it  has  been  calculated  that  a 
third  of  the  adults  die  who  take  the  disease 
in  a  natural  way,  and  about  one-seventh  of 
the  children ;  whereas  of  those  who  are 
inoculated,  and  are  properly  treated  after- 
wards, the  proportion  is  probably  not  greater 
than  one  in  five  or  six  hundred. 

Inoculation  is  generally  thought  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Britain  from  Turkey, 
by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  about 
the  year  1721,  whose  son  had  been  inocu- 
lated at  Constantinople,  during  her  resi- 
dence there,  and  whose  infant  daughter  was 
the  first  that  underwent  the  operation  in  this 
country.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
well  known  before  this  period,  both  in  the 
south  of  Wales  and  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Mungo  Park,  in  his  travels  into  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  found  that  inoculation  had 
been  long  practised  by  the  Negroes  on  the- 
Guinea  coast ;  and  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  at  the  same  time  of  life,  as  in 
Europe.  It  is  not  clearly  ascertained  where 
inoculation  really  originated.  It  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  Circassians,  who  employed 
it  as  the  means  of  preserving  tlie  beauty  of  their 
women.  It  appears  more  probable  that  ac- 
cident first  suggested  the  expedient  among 
diflerent  nations,  to  whom  the  small-pox 
had  long  been  known,  independently  of  any 
intercourse  with  each  other ;  and  what  adds 


to  the  probability  of  this  conjecture  is,  that 
in  most  places  where  inoculation  can  be 
traced  back,  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  it  seems  to  have  been  practised  chiefly 
by  old  women,  before  it  was  adopted  by  re- 
gular practitioners. 

Many  physicians  held  inoculation  in  the 
greatest  contempt  at  first,  from  its  supposed 
origin,  others  again  discredited  the  fact  of 
its  utility;  while  others,  on  the  testimony 
of  the  success  in  distant  countries,  believed 
in  the  advantages  it  afforded,  but  still  did 
not  think  themselves  warranted  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  families  they  attended  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  experiment  of  it  had  been 
made  on  six  criminals  (all  of  whom  reco- 
vered from  the  disease  and  regained  their 
liberty),  that  it  was  practised,  in  the  year 
1726,  on  the  royal  family,  and- afterwards 
adopted  as  a  general  thing. 

To  insure  success  from  inoculation,  the 
following  precautions  should  strictly  be  at- 
tended to. 

1.  That  the  person  should  be  of  a  good 
habit  of  body,  and  free  from  any  disease, 
apparent  or  latent,  in  order  that  he  may  not 
have  the  disease  and  a  bad  constitution,  or 
perhaps  another  disorder,  to  struggle  with 
at  the  same  time. 

2.  To  enjoin  a  temperate  diet  and  proper 
regimen ;  and,  where  the  body  is  pletho- 
ric, or  gross,  to  make  use  of  gentle  purges, 
together  with  mercurial  and  antimonial 
medicines. 

3.  That  the  age  of  the  person  be  as  little 
advanced  as  possible,  hut  not  younger  if  it, 
can  be  avoided,  than  four  months. 

4.  To  choose  a  cool  season  of  the  year, 
and  to  avoid  external  heat,,  cither^  by  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  sitting  by  fires,  or  in  warm 
chambers,  or  by  going  too  warmly  clothed, 
or  being  too  much  in  bed. 

5.  To  take  the  matter  from  a  young 
subject,  wlio  has  the  small-pox  in  a  favour- 
able way,  and  who  is  otherwise  healthy, 
and  free  from  disease ;  and,  when  fresh 
matter  can  be  procured,  to  give  it  the  pre- 
ference. 

"WTiere  matter  of  a  benign  kind  cannot 
be  pi-ocured,  and  the  patient  is  evidently  in 
danger  of  the  casual  small-pox,  we  should 
not,  however,  hesitate  a  moment  to  inoculate 
from  any  kind  of  matter  that  can  be  pro- 
cured ;  as  what  has  been  taken  in  malig- 
nant kinds  of  small-pox  has  been  found  to 
produce  a  very  mild  disease.  Tlie  mild- 
ness or  malignity  of  the  disease  appears, 
therefore,  to  depend  little  or  not  at  all  on 
the  inoculating  matter.  Variolous  matter, 
as  well  as  the  vaccine,  by  being  kept  for 
a  length  of  time,  particularly  in  a  warm 
place,  is  apt,  however,  to  undergo  decompo- 
sition, by  putrefaction;  and  then  another 
kind  of  contagious  material  has  been  pro- 
duced. 

In  inoculating,  the  operator  is  to  make 
the  slightest  puncture  or  scratch  imaginable 
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in  the  arm  of  the  person,  rubbing  that  part 
of  the  lancet  which  is  besmeared  witli  matter 
repeatedly  over  it,  by  way  of  insuring  the 
absorption ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  its 
being  wiped  off",  the  shirt  sleeve  ought  not 
to  be  pulled  down  until  the  part  is  dry. 

A  singular  circumstance  attending  ino- 
culation is,  that  when  this  fails  in  producing 
the  disease,  the  inoculated  part  nevertheless 
sometimes  inflames  and  suppurates,  as  in 
cases  where  the  complaint  is  about  to  follow  ; 
and  the  matter  produced  in  those  cases,  is 
as  fit  for  inoculation  as  that  taken  from  a 
person  actually  labouring  under  the  disease. 
The  same  happens  very  frequently  in  inocu- 
lation for  the  cow-pox. 

If,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  the 
operation,  no  redness  or  inflammation  is 
apparent  on  the  edge  of  the  \vound,  we 
ought  then  to  iiioculate  in  the  other  arm,  in 
the  s^me  manner  as  before  ;  or,  for  greater 
certainty,  we  may  do  it  in  both. 

Some  constitutions  are  incapable  of  having 
the  disease  in  any  form.  Others  do  not 
receive  the  disease  at  one  time,  however 
freely  exposed  to  its  contagion,  even  though 
repeatedly  inoculated,  and  yet  receive  it 
afterwards  by  merely  approaching  those  la- 
bouring under  it. 

On  the  coming  on  of  the  febrile  symp- 
toms, which  is  generally  on  the  seventh 
day  in  the  inoculated  small-pox,  the  patient 
is  not  to  be  suffered  to  lie  a-bed,  but  should 
be  kept  cool,  and  partake  freely  of  antiseptic 
cooling  drinks.     See  Variola. 

INOSCULA'TION.  {Inosculatio from 
in,  and  osculum,  a  little  mouth.)  The  run- 
ning of  the  veins  and  arteries  into  one  an- 
other, or  the  interunion  of  the  extremities  of 
die  arteries  and  veins. 

INSA'NIA.  (From  tw,  not,  axA  sa7ms, 
sound.)  Insanity,  or  deranged  intellect. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Neuroses, 
and  order  VesanitB,  characterised  by  erro- 
neous judgment,  from  imaginary  percep- 
tions or  recollections,  attended  with  agree- 
able emotions  in  persons  of  a  sanguine  tem- 
perament.   See  Mania. 

Inse'ssus.  (From  insidco,  to  sit  upon.) 
A  hot-bath,  simple  or  medicated,  over  which 
the  patient  sits. 

Insipie'ntia.  (From  in,  and  sapientia, 
wisdom.)    A  delirium  without  fever. 

Insola'tio.  (From  in,  upon,  and  sol, 
ilie  sun.)  A  disease  which  arises  from  a  too 
great  influence  of  the  sun's  heat  upon  the 
licad,  a  coup  de  soleil. 

INSPIRA'TION.  (Impiralioj  from  in, 
and  spiro,  to  breathe.)  The  act  of  drawing 
the  air  into  the  lungs.     See  Jiespiration. 

INSTINCT.  (Inslinclus,  us.  m.)  Ani- 
mals are  not  abandoned  by  nature  to  them- 
selves :  tliey  are  all  employed  in  a  series  of 
sictions ;  whence  results  tliat  marvellous 
xvhole  that  is  seen  amongst  organized  beings. 
To  incline  animals  to  the  punctual  execution 
fit'  those  actions  which  aie  jieccssary  for  tliem, 


nature  has  provided  them  with  instinct  ■  that 
is,  propensities,  inclinations,  wants,  by  which 
they  are  constantly  excited,  and  forced  to 
fulfil  the  intentions  of  nature. 

Instinct  may  excite  in  two  different 
modes,  with  or  without  knowledge  of  the 
end.  The  first  is  enlightened  instinct,  the- 
second  is  blind  instinct;  the  one  is  parti- 
cularly Uie  gift  of  man,  tlie  other  belongs  Uy 
animals. 

In  examining  carefully  the  numerous 
phenomena  which  depend  on  instinct,  we 
see  that  there  is  a  double  design  in  every 
animal: — 1.  The  preservation  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 2.  The  preservation  of  the  species. 
Every  animal  fulfils  this  end  in  its  own  way, 
and  according  to  its  organisation  ;  there  are 
therefore  as  many  different  instincts  as  there 
are  different  species  ;  and  as  the  organisation 
varies  in  individuals,  instinct  presents 
individual  differences  sometimes  strongly- 
marked. 

We  recognise  two  sorts,  of  instinct  in  man  % 
the  one  depends  more  evidently  on  his  organ- 
isation, on  his  animal  state ;  he  presents  it 
in  whatever  state  he  is  found.  This  sort  of 
instinct  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  animals. 
The  other  kind  of  instinct  springs  from  the 
social  state ;  and,  without  doubt,  depends 
on  organisation :  what  vital  phenomenon 
does  not  depend  on  it?  But  it  does  not 
display  itself  except  when  man  lives  in  civi- 
lised society,  and  when  he  enjoys  all  the 
advantages  of  that  state. 

To  the  first,  that  may  be  called  animal 
instinct,  belong  hunger,  thirst,  the  necessit'"' 
of  clothing,  of  a  covering  from  the  weatlier  , 
the  desire  of  agreeable  sensations ;  the  fear 
of  pain  and  of  death ;  the  desire  to  injure 
others,  if  there  is  any  danger  to  be  feared 
from  them,  or  any  advantage  to  arise  from 
hurting  them ;  the  venereal  inclinations ; 
the  interest  inspired  by  children  ;  inclination 
to  imitation  ;  to  live  in  society,  which  leads 
man  to  pass  tlirough  the  different  degrees  of 
civilisation,  &c.  These  different  instinctive 
feelinffs  incline  him  to  concur  m  the  esta- 
blished  order  of  organised  beings.  Man  is, 
of  all  the  animals,  the  one  whose  natural 
wants  are  most  numerous,  and  of  the  great- 
est variety ;  which  is  in  proportion  to  tlie 
extent  of  liis  intelligence  :  if  he  had  only 
these  wants,  he  would  have  always  a  marked 
superiority  over  the  animals. 

When  man,  living  in  society,  can  easily 
provide  for  all  the  wants  which  wc  have 
mentioned,  he  has  tlien  tinie,  and  powers  of 
action  more  than  his  original  wants  require  : 
then  new  wants  arise,  that  may  be  called 
social  wants  :  such  is  that  of  a  lively  per- 
ception of  existence ;  a  want  which,  the 
more  it  is  satisfied,  the  more  difficult  it  be- 
comes, because  tlie  sensations  become 
blunted  by  habit. 

This  want  of  a  vivid  existence,  added  to 
the  continually  increasing  feebleness  of  the 
sensations,  causes  u  mechanical  restlessness, 
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vague  desires,  excited  by  the  remembrance 
of  vivid  sensations  formerly  felt :  in  order 
to  escape  from, this  state,  man  is  continually 
forced  to  change  his  object,  or  to  overstrain 
sensations  of  tlie  same  kind.  Thence  arises 
an  inconstancy  which  never  permits  our 
desires  to  rest,  and  a  progression  of  desires, 
•which  always  annihilated  by  enjoyment,  and 
irritated  by  remembrance,  proceed  forwai-d 
without  end  :  thence  arises  enmii,  by  which 
the  civilised  idler  is  incessantly  tormenteil. 

The  want  of  vivid  sensations  is  balanced 
by  the  love  of  repose  and  idleness  in  the 
opulent  classes  of  society.  These  contra- 
dictory feelings  modify  each  other,  and  from 
their  reciprocal  re-action  results  the  love  of 
power,  of  consideration,  of  fortune,  &c. 
which  give  us  the  means  of  satisfying  both. 

These  two  instinctive  sensations  are  not 
the  only  ones  which  spring  from  the  social 
state ;  a  crowd  of  others  arise  from  it, 
equally  real,  though  less  important;  besides, 
the  natural  wants  become  so  changed  as  no 
longer  to  be  known;  hunger  is  often  re- 
placed by  a  capricious  taste ;  the  venereal 
desires  by  a  feeling  of  quite  another  nature, 
&c. 

The  natural  ^^'ants  have  a  considerable 
influence  upon  those  which  arise  from  so- 
ciety ;  these,  in  their  turn,  modify  the  for- 
mer ;  and  if  we  add  age,  temperament,  sex, 
&c.  which  tend  to  change  every  sort  of  want, 
we  will  have  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  which 
the  study  of  the  instinct  of  man  presents. 
This  part  of  physiology  is  also  scarcely  be- 
gun. We  remark,  however,  that  the  social 
wants  necessarily  carry  along  with  them  the 
enlargement  of  the  understanding  ;  there  is 
no  comparison  in  regard  to  the  capacity  of 
the  mind,  between  a  man  in  the  higher  class 
of  society,  and  a  man  whose  physical  powers 
are  scarcely  sufficient  to  provide  for  his 
natural  wants. 

INTEGER.  When  applied  to  leaves, 
perianths,  petals,  &c.  folia  Integra,  means 
imdivided ;  and  is  said  of  the  simple  leaves, 
as  those  of  the  orchises  and  grasses.  The 
female  flower  of  the  oak  affords  an  example 
of  the  perianthium  integrum,  and  the  petals 
of  the  Nigella  arvensis  and  Silene  quinque- 
vulnera  are  described  as  petala  integra. 

INTEGERRIMUS.  Most  perfect  or 
entire.  Applied  to  leaves,  the  margin  of 
which  has  no  teeth,  notches,  or  incisions. 
.It  regards  solely  the  margin  ;  whereas  the 
folium  integrum  respects  the  whole  shape, 
and  has  notliing  to  do  with  the  margin. 

INTERCO'STAL.  {Intercostalis ; 

from  inter,  between,  and  costa,  a  rib.)  A 
name  given  to  muscles,  vessels,  &c.  which 
are  between  tlie  ribs. 

IntercostaI/  arteries.  ylrtericB  inter- 
coslules.  The  arteries  which  run  between 
the  ribs.  Tiie  superior  intercostal  artery 
is  a  branch  of  the  subclavian.  The  other 
intercostal  arteries  arc  given  off  from  the 
aorta. 

Intercostal  muscles!    Jnlcrcostaks  ex- 


term  el  interni.    Between  the  ribs  on  each 
side  are  eleven  double  rows  of  muscles. 
These  are  the  intercostales  externi,  and  in- 
terni,    Galen  has  very  properly  observed, 
that  they  decussate   each   other   like  the 
strokes  of  the  letter  X.    The  intercostales 
externi  arise  from  tlie  lower  edge  of  each 
superior  rib,  and,  running  obliquely  down- 
wards and  forwards,  are  inserted  into  the 
upper  edge  of  each  inferior  rib,  so  as  to 
occupy  the  intervals  of  the  ribs,  from  as  far 
back  as  the  spine  to  their  cartilages ;  but 
from  their  cartilages  to  the  sternum,  there 
is  only  a  thin  aponeurosis  covering  the  in- 
ternal intercostales.     The  intercostales  in- 
terni arise  and  are  inserted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the   external.    They  begin  at 
the  sternum,  and  extend  as  far  as  the  an- 
gles of  the  ribs,  their  fibres  running  ob- 
liquely backwards.    These  fibres  are  spread 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  ribs,  so  as  to  be  longer  than  those 
of  the  external  intercostals.    Some  of  the 
posterior  portions  of  the  internal  intercos- 
tals pass  over  one  rib,  and  are  inserted  into 
the  rib  below.    Verheyen   first  described 
these  portions  as  separate  muscles,  under 
the  name  of  infra  costales,     Winslow  has 
adopted  tlie  same  name.     Cowper,  and 
after    him   Douglas,    call   them  costanim- 
depressnres  proprii.    ITiese  distinctions,  how- 
ever, are  altogether  superfluous,  as  they  are 
evidently  nothing  more  than  appendages  of 
the  intercostals.    The  number  of  these  por- 
tions varies    in  different  subjects.  Most 
commonly  there  are  only  four,  the  first  of 
which  runs  from    the   second  rib  to  the 
fourth,    the   second   from    the   third  rib 
to  the  fifth,  the  tiiird  from  the  fourth  rib 
to  the  sixth,  and  the  fourth  from  the  fifth 
rib  to  the  seventh.    The  internal  intercostals 
of  the  two  inferior  false  ribs  are  frequently 
so  thin,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  separated 
from  the  external ;   and,  in  some  subjects, 
one  or  both  of  them  seein  to  be  altogether 
wanting.    It  was  the  opinion  of  the  an- 
cients, that  the  external  intercostals  serve 
to  elevate,  and  the  internal  to  depress  tlie 
ribs.     They   were   probably   led   to  this 
opinion,  by  observing  the  different  direc- 
tion of  their  fibres;    but  it  is  now  well 
known,  that  both  have  the  same  use,  which 
is  that  of  raising  the  ribs  equally  during 
inspiration.    Fallopius  was  one  of  the  first 
who  ventured  to  call  in  question  the  opi- 
nion of  Galen  on  this  subject,  by  contend- 
ing that  botli  layers  of  the  intercostals  serve 
to  elevate  the  ribs.    In  this  opinion  he  was 
followed  by   Hieronymus   Fabricius,  our 
countryman  Mayow,    and   Borelli.  But, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Bayle, 
a  writer  of  some  eminence,  and  professor 
at  Toulouse,  revived  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients  by  the  following  arguments: — He 
observed,  that  the  oblique  direction  of  the 
fibres  of  the  internal  intercostals  is  such, 
that  in  each  inferior  rib,  these  fibres  are 
nearer  to  the  vertebra:  than  they  are  at  their 
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superior  extremities,  or  in  tlie -rib  imme- 
diately above;  and  that,  of  course,  tliey 
must  serve  to  draw  the  rib  downwards,  as 
towards  the  most  fixed  point.  This  plausi- 
ble doctrine  was  adopted  by  several  emi- 
nent writers,  and  amongst  others,  by  Ni- 
cholls,  Hoadley,  and  Schreiber ;  but  above 
all,  by  Hamberger,  who  went  so  far  as  to 
assert,  that  not  only  the  ribs,  but  even  the 
sternum  are  pulled  downwards  by  these 
muscles,  and  constructed  a  particular  in- 
strument to  illustrate  this  doctrine.  He 
pretended  likewise  that  the  intervals  of  tlie 
ribs  are  increased  by  their  elevation,  and 
diminished  by  their  depression;  but  he 
allowed  that,  wliile  those  parts  of  the  inter- 
nal intercostals  that  are  placed  between  tlie 
bony  part  of  the  ribs  pull  them  downwards, 
the  anterior  portions  of  the  muscle,  which 
are  situated  between  the  cartilages,  concur 
with  the  external  intercostals  in  raising  them 
upwards.  Tliese  opinions  gave  rise  to  a 
warm  and  interesting  controversy,  in  which 
Hamberger  ^nd  Haller  were  the  principal 
disputants.  The  former  argued  chiefly  from 
theory,  and  the  latter  from  experiments 
on  living  animals,  which  demonstrate  the 
fallacy  of  Hamberger's  arguments,  and 
prove  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  internal  in- 
tercostals perfomi  the  same  functions  as  the 
external. 

Intercostal  nerve.  Nei-vus  intercostalis. 
Great  intercostal  nerve.  Sympathetic  nerve. 
The  great  intercostal  nerve  arises  in  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  from  a  branch  of  the 
sixth  and  one  of  the  fifth  pair,  uniting  into 
one  trunk,  which  passes  out  of  the  cranium 
through  the  carotid  canal,  and  descends  by 
the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  of 
the  neck,  thorax,  loins,  and  os  sacrum  :  in 
its  course,  it  receives  the  small  accessory 
branches  from  all  the  thirty  pair  of  spinal 
nerves.  In  the  neck,  it  gives  off  three 
cervical  ganglions,  the  upper,  middle,  and 
lower ;  from  which  the  cardiac  and  pulmo- 
nary nerves  arise.  In  the  thorax,  it  gives 
off  the  splanchnic  or  anterior  intercostal, 
which  perforates  the  diaphragm,  and  forms 
the  semilunar  ganglions,  from  which  nerves 
pass  to  all  the  abdominal  viscera.  They 
also  form  in  the  abdomen  ten  peculiar 
plexuses,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
viscus,  to  wliich  they  belong,  as  the  coeliac, 
splenic,  hepatic,  superior,  middle,  and  lower, 
mesenteric,  two  renal,  and  two  spermatic 
plexuses.  The  posterior  intercostal  nerve 
gives  accessory  branches  about  the  pelvis  and 
ischiatic  nei've,  and  at  length  terminates. 

Intercostal  veins.  The  intercostal  veins 
empty  their  blood  into  the  vena  azygos. 

INTERCU'RRENT.  Those  fevers 
which  happen  in  certain  seasons  only,  are 
called  stationary:  others  are  called,  by 
Sydenham,  intercurrents. 

Inte'bcuS.  (From  inter,  between,  and 
cutis,  the  skin.)  A  dropsy  between  the 
skin  and  the  flesh.    See  Anasarca. 

INTERDE'NTIUM.      (From  inter. 


between,  and  dens,  a  tootli.)  The  intervals 
between  teeth  of  the  same  order. 

INTERDI'GITUM.  (From  inter,  be- 
tween,  and  digitus,  a  toe,  or  finger.)  A 
corn  betwixt  the  toes,  or  wart  betwixt  the 
fingers. 

INTERF^MI'NEUM.  (From  inter, 
between,  and  fatman,  the  thigh.)  The  peri- 
nteum,  or  space  between  the  anus  and  pu- 
dendum. 

Interlu'nius.  (From  inter,  between, 
and  lana^  the  moon  ;  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  affect  those  who  were  born  in  the 
wane  of  the  moon.)    The  epilepsy. 

Intermediate  affinity.  See  JffmiJij  inter- 
mediate. 

INTERMITTENT.  [Intermittens  ; 
from  inter,  between,  and  milto,  to  send  away.) 
A  disease  is  so  called  which  does  not  con- 
tinue until  it  finishes  one  way  or  the  oilier, 
as  most  diseases  do,  but  ceases  and  returns 
again  at  regular  or  unceitain  periods;  as 
agues,  &c. 

Intermittent  fever.  See  Febris  intermit- 
tens. 

INTERNODIS.  Applied  to  a  flower- 
stalk  or  pedunculus,  when  it  proceeds  from 
the  intermediate  part  of  a  branch  between 
two  leaves  ;  as  in  Ehrelia  intemodis. 

Internu'ntii  dies.  (From  internuncio, 
td  go  between.)  Applied  to  critical  days, 
or  such  as  stand  between  the  increase  of  a 
disorder  and  its  decrease. 

Intero'ssei  man  us.    {Interosseus  ;  from 
inter,  between,  and  os,  the  bone.)  Tliese 
are  small  muscles  situated  between  the  me- 
tacarpal bones,   and  extending  from  the 
bones  of  the  carpus  to  the  fingers.  They 
are  divided  into  internal  and  external ;  the 
former  are  to  be  seen  only  on  tlie  palm  of 
the  hand,  but  the  latter  are  conspicuous 
both  on  the  palm  and  back  of  the  hand. 
The  interossei  intemi  are  three  in  number. 
The  first,  which  Albinus  names  posterior 
indicis,  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
basis  and  inner  part  of  the  metacarpal-  bone 
of  the  fore-finger,  and  likewise  from  the 
upper  part  of  that  which  supports  the  mid- 
dle finger.    Its  tendon  passes  over  the  arti- 
culation of  tliis  part  of  these  bones  witli  the 
fore-finger,  and,  uniting  with  the  tendinous 
expansion  that  is  sent  off  from  the  extensor 
digitorum  communis,  is  inserted  into  the 
posterior  convex  surface  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  that  finger.    The  second  and  tliird,  to 
which  Albinus  gives  the  names  oi'  pz-ior  an- 
nulaiis,  and  interrosseus  auricularis,  arise, 
in  the  same  manner,  from  the  basis  of  the 
outsides  of  tlie  metacarpal  bones  that  sustnin 
the  ring-finger  and  the  little  finger,  and  are 
inserted  into  the  outside  of  the  tendinous 
expansion  of  the  extensor  digitorum  com- 
munis that  covers  each  of  those  fingers, 
niese  three  muscles  draw  tlie  fingers  into 
which  they  are  inserted,  towards  tlie  thumb. 
The  interossei  extend  are  four  in  number ; 
for  among  these  is  included  the  small  muscle 
that  is  situated  on  llie  outside  of  the  meta- 
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carpal  bone  that  supports  the  fore-finger. 
Douglas  calls  it  extensor  terlii  internodii  in- 
dicis,  and  Winslow  semi  interosseus  indicis. 
Albinus,  who  describes  it  among  the  inte- 
rossei,  gives  it  the  name  of  jn-ior  indicis. 
This  first  interosseus  externus  arises  by  two 
tendinous-and  fleshy  portions.    One  of  these 
springs  from  the  upper  half  of  the  inner  side 
of  the  first  bone  of  the  tlmmb,  and  the  other 
from  the  ligaments  that  unite  the  os  trape- 
zoides  to  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore- 
finger, and  likewise  from  all  the  outside  of 
this  latter  bone.    These  two  portions  imite 
as  they  descend,  and  terminate  in  a  tendon, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  outside  of  thafpart 
of  the  tendinous  expansion  from  the  extensor 
digitorum  communis  that  is  spread  over  the 
posterior  convex  surface  of  the  fore -finger. 
The  second,  to  which  Albinus  gives  the 
name  of  prior  medii,  is  not  quite  so  thick  as 
the  last-described  muscle.     It  arises  by  two 
heads,  one  of  which  springs  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore- 
finger, cliiefly  towards  its  convex  surface, 
and  the  other  arises  from  tlie  adjacent  liga- 
ments, and  from  the  whole  outer  side  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  tliat  sustains  the  mid- 
die  finger.     These  two  portions  unite  as 
they  descend,  and  terminate  in  a  tendon, 
which  is  inserted,  in  the  same  manner,  as 
the  preceding  muscle,  into  the  outside  of 
the  tendinous  expansion  that  covers  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  middle  finger.    The  third 
belongs  likewise  to  the  middle-finger,  and 
is  therefore  named  j'oscerior  medii  by  Albi- 
nus.   It  arises,  like  the  last-described  mus- 
cle, by  two  origins,  which  spring  from  the 
roots  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  ring 
and  middle-fingers,  and  from  the  adjacent 
ligaments,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inside  of 
the  same  tendinous  expansion  as  tlie  pre- 
ceding muscle.     The  fourth,  to  which  Al- 
binus gives  the  name  of  jiosterior  anmdaris, 
differs  from  the  two  last  only  in  its  situ- 
ation, which  is  between  tliejoietacarpal  bones 
of  the  ring  and  little  fingers.     It  is  inserted 
into  the  inside  of  the  tendinous  expansion 
of  the  extensor  digitorum  communis,  that 
covers  the  posterior  part  of  the  ring-finger. 
All  these  four  muscles  serve  to  extend  the 
fingers  into  which  they  are  inserted,  and 
likewise  to  draw  them  inwards,  towards  the 
thumb,  except  the  third,  or  poslerii  medii, 
which,  from  its  situation  and  insertion,  is 
calculated  to  pull  the  middle  finger  out- 
wards. 

Interossei  pedis.  These  small  mus- 
cles, in  their  situation  between  the  metatarsal 
bones,  resemble  the  interossei  of  the  hand, 
arid,  like  them,  are  divided  into  internal 
and  external.  The  interossei  pedis  interni 
are  three  in  number.  They  arise  tendinous 
and  fleshy,  from  the  basis  and  inside  of  the 
metatarsal  bones  of  the  middle,  the  third, 
and  the  little  toes,  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  the  hand,  and  they  each  terminate 
in  a  tendon  that  runs  to  the  inside  of  the  first 
joint  of  these  toes,  and  from  llicncc  to  their 


upper  surface,  where  it  loses  itself  in  the 
tendinous  expansion  that  is  sent  off  frorn  the 
extensors.  Each  of  these  three  muscles 
serves  to  draw  the  toe  into  which  it  is  in- 
serted towards  the  great  toe.  The  intei-- 
ossei  externi  are  four  in  number.  The  iirst 
arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  outside 
of  the  root  of  tlie  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
great  toe,  from  the  os  cuneiforme  internum, 
and  from  the  root  of  the  inside  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  of  the  fore-toe.  Its  tendon  is 
inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  tendinous  ex- 
pansion that  covers  the  back  pare  of  the 
toes.  The  second  is  placed  in  a  similar 
manner  between  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the 
fore  and  middle  toes,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  outside  of  the  tendinous  expansion  on 
the  back  part  of  the  fore-toe.  The  third 
and  fourth  are  placed  between  the  two  next 
metatarsal  bones,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
outside  of  the  middle  and  third  toes.  The 
first  of  these  muscles  draws  the  fore-toe  in- 
wards towards  the  great  toe.  The  three 
others  pull  the  toes,  into  which  they  are  in- 
serted, outwards.  They  all  assist  in  ex- 
tending the  toes. 

INTEROSSEOUS.  {Intm-osseus ;  from 
inter,  between,  and  os,  a  bone.)  A  name 
given  to  muscles,  ligaments,  &c.  which  are 
between  bones. 

Interpella'tus.  (From  interpello,  toin- 
ternipt. )  A  name  given  by  Paracelsus  to  a 
disease  attended  with  irregular  or  uncertain 
paroxysms. 

Interpola'tus  dies.  (From  interpolo, 
to  renew.)  In  Paracelsus,  these  are  the 
days  interpolated  betwixt  two  paroxysriis. 

INTERSCAPU'LIUM.  (From  inter, 
between,  and  scajnda,  the  shoulder-blade.) 
That  part  of  the  spine  which  lies  between 
the  shoulders. 

INTERSE'PTUM.  (From  inter,  be- 
tween, and  septum,  an  inclosure.)  The 
uvula  and  the  septum  narium. 

INTERSPINA'LIS.   {From  inter,  he-  * 
tween,  and  s])ina,  the  spine.)  Muscles, 
nerves,  &c.  are  so  named  which  are  between 
the  processes  of  the  spine. 

Interspinales.  The  fleshy  portions  be- 
tween the  spinous  processes  of  the  neck,, 
back,  and  loins,  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  interspinales  colli,  dorsi  et  lumborum. 
Those  which  connect  processes  of  the  back 
and  loins,  are  rather  small  tendons  tlian  mus- 
cles :  they  draw  these  processes  nearer  ta 
each  other. 

INTERTRANSVERSA'LES.  Four 
distinct  small  bundles  of  flesh,  which  fill  up 
the  spaces  between  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  vertebraa  of  the  loins,  and  serve  to  draw 
them  towards  each  other. 

INTERTRI'GO.  (From  inter,  be- 
tween, and  tero,  to  rub.)  An  excoriation 
about  the  anus,  groins,  axilla,  or  other  parts 
of  the  body,  attended  with  inflammation  and 
moisture.  It  is  most  commonly  produced 
by  the  irritation  of  the  urine,  from  riding, 
or  some  acrimony  in  children. 
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INTE'STINE.  [Inteslinum ;  from  tVt- 
tits,  within.)  The  convoluted  membrane- 
ous tube  that  extends  from  the  stomach  to 
the  anus,  receive?  the  ingested  food,  re- 
tains it  a  certain  time,  mixes  with  it  the 
bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  propels  the  chyle 
into  the  lacteals,  and  covers  the  faeces  with 
mucus,  is  so  called.  The  intestines  are 
situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and 
are  divided  into  the  small  and  large,  which 
have,  besides  their  size,  other  circumstances 
of  distinction. 

The  small  intestines  are  supplied  inter- 
nally with  folds,  called  valvulie  conniventes, 
and  have  no  bands  on  their  external  surface. 
The  large  intestines  have  no  folds  internally; 
are  supplied  externally  with  three  strong 
muscular  bands,  which  run  parallel  upon 
tlie  surface,  and  give  the  intestines  a  sac- 
cated  appearance ;  they  have  also  small  fatty 
appendages,  called  appendiculce  epiploica:. 

The  first  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube, 
for  about  the  extent  of  twelve  fingers' 
breadth,  is  called  the  duodenum ;  it  lies  in 
the  epigasti'ic  region  ;  makes  three  turnings, 
and  between  the  first  and  second  flexure  re- 
ceives, by  a  common  opening,  the  pancreatic 
duct,  and  the  ductus  communis  choledochus. 
It  is  in  this  portion  of  the  intestines  that 
chylification  is  chiefly  performed.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  small  intestines  is 
distinguished  by  an  imaginary  division  into 
the  jejunum  and  ileum. 

The  jejunum,  which  commences  where 
the  duodenum  ends,  is  situated  in  the  umbi- 
lical region,  and  is  mostly  found  empty ; 
hence  its  name :  it  is  every  where  covered 
with  red  vessels,  and,  about  an  hour  and  a 
lialf  after  a  meal,  with  distended  lacteals. 

The  ileum  occupies  the  hypogastric  region 
and  the  pelvis  ;  is  of  a  more  pallid  colour 
than  the  former,  and  terminates  by  a  trans- 
verse opening  into  the  large  intestines, 
which  is  called  the  valve  of  the  ileum,  valve 
of  llie  ccecum,  or  the  valve  of  Tulpius. 

The  beginning,  of  the  large  intestines  is 
firmly  tied  down  in  the  right  iliac  region, 
and  for  the  extent  of  about  four  fingers' 
breadtii  is  called  the  ccecum,  having  adher- 
ing to  it  a  worm-like  process,  called  the 
processus  ccBci,  vermiformis,  or  appendicula 
C£Bci  vermiformis.  The  great  intestine  then 
commences  colon,  ascends  towards  the 
liver,  passes  across  the  abdomen,  imder  the 
stomach,  to  the  left  side,  where  it  is  con- 
torted like  the  letter  S,  and  descends  to  tlie 
pelvis  :  hence  it  is  divided  in  this  course 
into  the  ascending  portion,  the  transverse 
arch,  and  the  sigmoid  Jlexure.  When  it  lias 
reached  the  pelvis,  it  is  called  the  rectum, 
from  whence  it  proceeds  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  anus. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  composed  of  three 
membranes,  or  coats  ;  a  common  one  from 
the  peritoneum,  a  muscular  coat,  and  a 
villous  coat,  the  villi  being  formed  of  the 
fine  terminations  of  arteries  and  nerves,  and 
the   origins    of  laclcals  and  lymphatics. 


The  intestines  are  connected  to  the  body 
by  the  mysentery  ;  the  duodenum  has  also 
a  peculiar  connecting  cellular  substance, 
as  have  likewise  the  colon  and  rectum,  by 
whose  means  the  former  is  firmly  accreted 
to  the  back,  the  colon  to  the  kidneys,  and 
the  latter  to  the  os  coccygis,  and,  in  women, 
to  the  vagina.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  tube  is  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  arteries  of  this  canal  are  branches 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric,  and 
the  duodenal.  The  veins  evacuate  their 
blood  into  the  vena  portae.  The  nerves  are 
branches  of  the  eight  pair  and  intercostals. 
The  lacteal  vessels,  which  originate  prin- 
cipally from  the  jejunum,  proceed  to  the 
glands  in  the  mesentery. 

INTRAFOLIACEUS.  Applied  to 
stipulaB,  which  are  above  the  footstalk,  and 
internal  with  respect  to  the  leaf;  as  in 
Ficus  carica,  and  Morus  nigra. 

Intrica'tus.  (From  intrico,  to  entangle  ; 
so  called  from  its  intricate  folds.)  A  muscle 
of  the  ear. 

Intri'nsecus.  (From  intra,  within,  and 
secus,  towards.)  A  painful  disorder  of  an 
internal  part. 

iNraocE'ssio.  (From  introcedo,  to  go  in.) 
Dejyressio.  A  depression  or  sinking  of  any 
part  inwards. 

INTUS-SUSCE'PTION.  {Intjis-sus- 
cepitio  and  intro-susceptio  ;  from  intus,  with- 
in, and  suscipio,  to  receive. )  A  disease  of 
the  intestinal  tube,  .ind  most  frequently  of 
he  small  intestines  ;  it  consists  in  a  portion 
of  gut  passing  for  some  length  within 
another  portion. 

I'NTYBUS.  (From  in,  and  tuba,  a 
hollow  instrument :  so  named  from  the 
hollowness  of  its  stalk.)  See  Cichorium 
endiviat' 

I'NULA.  (Contracted  or  corrupted 
from  helenium,  rjXeviov,  fabled  to  have 
sprung  from  the  tears  of  Helen.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linneean 
system.  Class,  Si/ngenesia ;  Order,  Po/y- 
gaviia  superjlua, 

2.  The  herb  inula,  or  elecampane.  See 
Inula  helenium. 
Inula,  common.  See  Inula  hcleniim. 
Inula  cbithmoides.  Caaponga  of  the 
Brazilians.  Trifolia  spica  ;  Crilhmnm  mari- 
num  non  spinosum.  The  leaves  and  young 
stalks  of  this  plant  are  pickled  for  the  use  of 
the  table  ;  they  are  gently  diuretic. 

Inula  dysenterica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  lesser  inula,  Conyza  media. 
Arnica  Suedensis,  Arnica  spurio,  Conyza  : 
Imila  —  amplexicaxdibus,  cordato  oblongLs  ; 
caule  villoso,  pamculato squamis  calycinis, 
sctaccis  of  Linnajus.  This  indigienous 
plant  was  once  considered  as  posessing 
great  antidysenteric  virtues.  The  whole 
herb  is  to  the  taste  acrid,  and  at  the  same 
time  rather  aromatic.  It  is  now  fallen  into 
disuse. 

Inula  helenium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  inula  or  elecampane.  Enxda 
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MmjM'na ;  Helenkim.  Inula  —  foliis  amplexi- 
caulibus  ovatis  rvgosis  s%ibtus  tomentosis, 
call/cum  squamis  ovatis,  of  LinnEeus.  This 
plant,  tliough  a  native  of  Britain,  is  seldom 
met  with  in  its  wild  state,  but  mostly 
cultivated.  The  root,  which  is  the  part  em- 
ployed medicinally,  in  its  recent  state,  has  a 
weaker  and  less  grateful  smell  than  when 
thoroughly  dried  ;  and  kept  for  a  length  of 
tSme,  by  which  it  is  greatly  improved,  its 
odour  then  approaching  to  that  of  Floren- 
tine orris  root.  It  was  formerly  in  high 
estimation  in  dyspepsia,  pulmonaiy  affec- 
tions, and  uterine  obstructions,  but  is  now 
fallen  into  disuse.  From  the  root  of  this  plant, 
Rose  first  extracted  the  peculiar  vegetable 
principle  called  inulin.  Funke  has 
since  given  the  following  as  the  analysis  of 
elecampane  root :  —  A  crystallisable  volatile 
oil ;  inulin ;  extractive ;  acetic  acid  ;  a 
crystallisable  resin  ;  gluten  ;  a  fibrous  mat- 
ter.   See  Inulin. 

INULIN.  In  exaiTiining  the  Inula 
heknium,  or  Elecampane,  Rose  imagin- 
ed he  discovered  a  new  vegetable  product, 
to  which  the  name  of  Inulin  has  been  given. 
It  is  white  and  pulverulent  like  starch.  When 
thrown  on  red-hot  coals,  it  melts,  diffusing 
a  white  smoke,  with  the  smell  of  burning 
sugar.  It  yields,  on  distillation  in  a  retort, 
all  the  products  furnished  by  gum.  It  dis- 
solves readily  in  hot  water  ;  and  precipitates, 
almost  entirely  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder  ;  but  before  fallingTdown,  it 
gives  the  liquid  a  mucilaginous  consistence. 
It  precipitates  quickly  on  the  addition  of 
alkohol. 

The  above  substance  is  obtained  by  boil- 
ing the  root  of  this  plant  in  four  times  its 
weight  of  water,  and  leaving  the  liquid  in 
repose.  Pelletier  and  Caventou  have 
found  the  same  ^  starch -like  matter  in  abun- 
dance in  the  root  of  colchicum  ;  and  Gau- 
tier  in  the  root  of  pellitory. 

Ikostion.  (From  in,  and  uro,  to  burn.) 
It  is  sometimes  used  for  hot  and  dry  sea- 
sons ;  and  formerly  by  surgeons  for  the 
operation  of  the  cautery. 

iNVEaEco'NDUM  OS.  (From  in,  not,  and 
verecundus,  modest.)  An  obsolete  name  of 
the  frontal  bones,  from  its  being  regarded 
as  the  seat  of  impudence. 

INVERSION,  Inverdo.  Turned  in- 
side outward. 

INVOLUCELLUM.  A  partial  in- 
volucrum.    See  Involucrum. 

INVOLU'CRUM.  (From  in,  and  volvo, 
to  wrap  up  ;  because  parts  are  enclosed  by 
it.)  In  anatomy.  1.  A  name  of  the  peri- 
cardium. 

2.  A  membrane  which  covers  any  part. 

In  botany.  A  leafy  calyx,  remote  from  the 
flower,  applied  particularly  to  umbelliferous 
plants. 

From  the  part  of  the  umbel  in  wliich  it  is 
placed,  it  is  called, 

1.  Involucrum  universale,    being  at  the 
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base  of  the  whole  umbel ;  as  in  Coriandrum 
sativum,  Scandix  cerefolium,  and  Comus 
mascula. 

2.  I.  partiale,  caWei  i9}.voluceUum ;  at  the 
bottom  of  each  umbellula,  or  partial  stalk  of 
the  umbel ;  as  in  Daucus  carota. 

3.  I.  dimidiatum,  surrounding  the  middle 
of  the  stalk  at  the  base  of  the  umbel ;  as  in 
jEthusa  cynapium. 

From  the  number  of  the  involucre  leaves,. 

4.  Monuphyllous ;   as    in  Coriander  and 
Hermas. 

5.  Triphyllous ;  as  in  Bupleuruinjunceum. 

6.  Polyphyllous ;    as   in  Bunium  bulbo- 
castanum,  and  Slum. 

7.  Pinnatifid  ;  as  in  Daucus  carota,  and 
Siwn  angustvfolium. 

8.  Reflex,  turned  back  ;  as  in  Selinum 
monnieri. 

Solitary  flowers  rarely  have  an  involu- 
crum ;  yet  it  is  found  in  the  anemones. 

INVOLUTUS.  Involute.  Rolled  in- 
wards. Applied  to  leaves,  petals,  &c.  when 
their  margins  are  turned  inward  ;  as  in  the 
leaves  of  Pinguicula,  and  petals  of  Anethum, 
Paslinaca,  and  Bupleurum. 

lODATE.  A  compound  of  iodine  with 
oxygen,  and  a  metallic  basis.  The  oxiodes 
of  Davy. 

loDEs.  (From  los,  verdigris.)  Green 
matter  thrown  off  by  vomiting. 

IODIC  ACID.  ^Jcidum  iodicum.  Ox- 
iodic  acid.  "  When  barytes  water  is  made 
to  act  on  iodine,  a  soluble  hydriodate,  and 
an  insoluble  iodate  of  barytes,  are  formed. 
On  the  latter,  well  washed,  pour  sulphuric 
acid  equivalent  to  the  barytes  present,  diluted 
with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  heat  the 
mixture.  The  iodic  acid  quickly  abandons 
a  portion  of  its  base,  and  combines  with  the 
water ;  but  though  even  less  than  the  equi- 
valent proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
used,  a  little  of  it  will  be  found  mixed  with 
the  liquid  acid.  If  we  endeavour  to  sepa- 
rate this  portion,  by  adding  barytes  water, 
the  two  acids  precipitate  together. 

The  above  economical  process  is  that  of 
Gay  Lussac ;  but  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  is  the 
first  discoverer  of  this  acid,  invented  one  more 
elegant,  and  which  yields  a  purer  acid. 
Into  a  long  glass  tube,  bent  like  the  letter  L 
inverted  (-7),  shut  at  one  end,  put  100  grains 
of  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  pour  over  it 
400  grains  of  muriatic  acid,  specific  gravity 
1.105.  iPut  40  grains  of  iodine  into  a  thin 
long-necked  receiver.  Into  the  open  end 
of  me  bent  tube  put  some  muriate  of  lime, 
and  then  connect  it  with  the  receiver.  Ap- 
ply a  gentle  heat  to  the  sealed  end  of  the 
former.  Protoxide  of  chlorine  is  evolved, 
which,  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  iodine, 
produces  combustion,  and  two  new  com- 
pounds, a  compound  of  iodine  and  oxygen, 
and  one  of  iodine  and  chlorine.  The  latter 
is  easily  separated  by  heat,  while  the  former 
remains  in  a  state  of  purity. 

The  iodic  acid  of  Sir  H.  Davy  is  a  wliite 
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semitranspareiit  solid.  It  has  a  strong  acido- 
astringent  taste,  but  no  smell.  Its  density  is 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  sulphuric 
acid,  in  which  it  rapidly  sinks.  It  melts, 
and  is  decomposed  into  iodine  and  oxygen, 
at  a  temperature  of  about  620°.  A  grain 
of  iodic  acid  gives  out  176.1  grain  measure 
of  oxygen  gas.  It  would  appear  from  this, 
that  iodic  acid  consists  of  1 5. 5  iodine,  to  5 
oxygen. 

Iodic  acid  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  is, 
of  course,  very  soluble  in  water.  It  first 
reddens  and  then  destroys  the  blues  of  ve- 
getable infusions.  It  blanches  other  vege- 
table colours.  Between  the  acid  prepared 
by  Gay  Lussac,  and  that  of  Sir  H.  Davy, 
there  is  one  important  difference.  The  latter 
being  dissolved,  may,  by  evaporation  of  the 
water,  pass  not  only  to  the  inspissated  syrup 
state,  but  can  be  made  to  assume  a  pasty 
consistence  ;  and,  finally,  by  a  stronger  heat, 
yields  the  solid  substance  unaltered.  When 
a  mixture  of  it,  with  charcoal,  sulphur,  resin, 
sugar,  or  the  combustible  metals,  in  a  finely 
divided  state,  is  heated,  detonations  are  pro- 
duced ;  and  its  solution  i-apidly  corrodes  all 
tlie  metals  to  wliich  Sir  H.  Davy  exposed  it, 
both  gold  and  platinum,  but  much  more  in- 
tensely the  first  of  these  metals. 

It  appears  to  form  combinations  with  all 
the  fluid  or  solid  acids  which  it  does  not  de- 
compose. When  sulphuric  acid  is  dropped 
into  a  concentrated  solution  of  it  in  hot  water, 
a  solid  substance  is  precipitated,  which  con- 
sists of  the  acid  and  the  compound ;  for,  on 
evaporating  the  solution  by  a  gentle  heat,  no- 
thing rises  but  water.  On  increasing  the 
heat  in  an  experiment  of  tliis  kind,  the  solid 
substance  formed  fused  ;  and  on  cooling  the 
mixture,  rhomboidal  crystals  formed  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  which  were  veiy  fusil)le, 
and  which  did  not  change  at  the  heat  at 
■which  the  compound  of  oxygen  and  iodine 
decomposes,  but  sublimed  unaltered.  When 
urged  by  a  much  stronger  heat,  it  partially 
sublimed,  and  partially  decomposed,  afford- 
ing oxygen,  iodine,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

With  hydro-phosphoric,  the  compound 
presents  phenomena  precisely  similar,  and 
they  form  together  a  solid,  yellow,  crystalline 
combination. 

With  hydi-o-nitric  '  acid,  it  yields  white 
crystals  in  rhomboidal  plates,  which  at  [a 
lower  heat  than  the  preceding  acid  com- 
pounds, are  resolved  into  hydro-nitric  atiM, 
oxygen,  and  iodine.  By  liquid  raHM|Kp 
acid,  the  substance  is  immediately  decSR 
posed,  and  the  compound  of  chlorine  and 
iodine  is  formed.  All  these  acid  compounds 
redden  vegetable  blues,  taste  sour,  and  dis- 
solve gold  and  platinum.  From  these  cun- 
ous  researches  Sir  H.  Davy  infers,  that 
Gay  Lussac's  iodic  acid,  is  a  sulpho-iodic 
acid,  and  probably  a  definite  compound. 
However  minute  the  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  made  to  act  on  the  iodide  of  bariinn 
may  be,  a  part  of  I't  is  always  employed  to 


furni  the  compoimd  acid ;  and  riie  residual 
fluid  contains  both  tlie  compound  acid  and  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  original  salt."— ZJrc. 

IODIDE.  lode;  lodure.  A  compound 
of  iodine  with  a  metal ;  as  Iodide  (if  potas- 
sium. 

IODINE.  [lodina  ;  from  iwSjjs,  a  violet 
colour,  so  termed  from  its  beautiful  colour.) 
A  peculiar  or  undecompounded  principle. 

"  Iodine  was  accidentally  discovered,  in 
1812,  by  De  Courtois,  a  manufacturer  of 
saltpetre  at  Paris.  In  liis  processes  for  pro- 
curing soda  from  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds,  he 
found  the  metallic  vessels  much  corroded  ; 
and  in  searching  for  the  cause  of  the  corro- 
sion, he  made  this  important  discoveiy.  But 
for  this  circumstance,  nearly  accidental,  one 
of  tlie  most  curious  of^substances  rm'ght  have 
remained  for  ages  unknown,  since  nature 
has  not  distributed  it,  in  either  a  simple  or 
couapound  state,  through  her  different  king- 
doms, but  has  confined  it  to  what  the  Ro- 
man satirist  considers  as  the  most  wortlilcss 
of  things,  the  vile  sea- weed. 

Iodine  derived  its  first  illustration  from 
Clement  and  Desormes.  In  their  memoir, 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute,  these 
able  chemists  described  its  principal  pro- 
perties. They  stated  its  sp.  gr.  to  be  about 
4  ;  that  it  becomes  a  violet-coloured  gas  at  a 
temperature  below  that  of  boiling  water,  — 
whence  its  name  ;  that  it  combines  with  the 
metals,  and  with  phosphorus  and  sulphur, 
and  likewise  with  the  alkalies  and  metallic 
oxides  ;  that  it  forms  a  detonating  compound 
with  ammonia  ;  that  it  is  soluble  in  alkohol, 
andstill  more  soluble  in  a5ther;  and  that  by  its 
action  upon  phosphorus,  and  upon  hydrogen, 
a  substance  having  the  characters  of  muriatic 
acid  is  formed.  In  this  communication  they 
offered  no  decided  opi^on  respecting  its  na- 
ture. 

In  1813  Sir  H.  Davy  happened  to  be  on 
a  visit  to  Paris,  receiving,  amid  the  political 
convulsions  of  France,  the  tranquil  homage 
due  to  his  genius.  '  When  Clement  showed 
iodine  to  me,'  says  Sir  H.Davy,  '  he  believed 
that  the  hydriodic  acid  was  muriatic  acidj  and 
Gay  Lussac,  after  his  early  experiments, 
made  originally  with  Clement,  formed 
the  same  oj)inion,  and  maintained  it,  when  I 
first  stated  to  him  my  belief,  that  it  was  a 
new  and  peculiar  acid,  and  that  iodine  was  a 
substance  analogous  in  its  chemical  xelations 
to  chlorine.' 

Iodine  has  been  found  in  the  following 
sea-weeds,  the  AlgcB  aquatica  of  Linnajus: — 
Fucus  cartilagineus,       Fucus  palmatus, 
membranaceus,  filum, 
filamentosus,  digitatus. 
rubens,  saccharinus, 
nodosus,  Ulva  umbilicalis, 

serratus,  pavonia, 
siliquosus,  linza,  and  in 

sponge. 

It  i.i  from  the  incinerated  sea-weed, 
or  kelp,  tliat  iodine  in  quantities  is  to  be  ob- 
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tfiinecl.  Dr,  Wollaston  first  communicated 
a  preeise  foi-jiiula  for  extracting  it.  Dissolve 
the  soluble  part  of  kelp  in  water.  Concen- 
trate the  liquid  by  evaporation,  and  separate 
all  the  crystals  that  can  be  obtained.  Pour 
the  remaining  liquid  into  a  clean  vessel,  and 
mix  with  it  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  Boil 
this  liquid  for  some  time.  Sulphur  is  preci- 
pitated, and  muriatic  acid  driven  off.  De- 
cant off  the  clear  liquid,  and  strain  it  through 
wool.  Put  it  into  a  small  flask,  and  mix  it 
with  as  much  black  oxide  of  maganese  as  we 
used  before  of  sulphuric  acid.  Apply  to  the 
top  of  the  flask  a  glass  tube,  shut  at  one 
end.  Then  heat  the  mixture  in  the  flask. 
The  iodine  sublimes  into  the  glass  tube. 
None  can  be  obtained  from  sea- water. 

Iodine  is  a  solid,  of  a  greyish-black  colour 
and  metallic  lustre.  It  is  often  in  scales 
similar  to  those  of  micaceous  iron  ore,  some- 
times in  rhomboidal  plates,  very  large  and 
very  brilliant.  It  has  been!  obtained  in 
elongated  octohedrons,  nearly  half  dn  inch 
in  length  j  tlie  axes  of  wliich  were  sliown  by 
Dr.  Wollaston  to  be  to  each  other,  as  the 
numbers  2,  3,  and  4,  at  least  so  nearly,  that 
in  a  body  so  volatile,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
detect  an  error  in  this  estimate,  by  the  reflec- 
tive goniometer.  Its  fracture  is  lamellated, 
and  it  is  soft  and  friable  to  the  touch.  Its 
taste  is  very  acrid,  tliough  it  be  very  sparing- 
ly soluble  in  water.  It  is  a  deadly  poison. 
It  gives  a  deep  brown  stain  to  the  skin, 
which  soon  vanishes  by  evaporation.  In 
odour,  and  pow^r  of  destroying  vegetable 
colours,  it  resembles  very  dilute  aqueous 
chlorine.  The  sp.  gr.  of  iodine  at  62^°  is 
4.948.  It  dissolves  in  7000  parts  of  water. 
The  solution  is  of  an  orange-yellow  colour, 
and  in  small  quantity  tinges  raw  starch  of  a 
purple  hue. 

It  melts,  according  to  Gay  Lussac,  at 
227°  F.,  and  is  volatilised  imder  the  com- 
mon pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  3500.  It  evaporates  pretty  quickly 
.It  ordinary  temperatures.  Boiling  water 
aids  Its  sublimation,  as  is  shown  in  the  above 
process  of  extraction.  The  sp.  gr.  of  its 
violet  vapour  is  8.678.  It  is  a  non-con- 
ductor of  electricity.  When  the  voltaic 
chain  is  interrupted  by  a  smalPfragment  of  it, 
the  decomposition  of  water  instantly  ceases.  ' 

Iodine  is  incombustible,  but  with  azote  it 
forms  a  curious  detonating  compound  ;  and 
in  combining  with  several  bodies,  the  in- 
tensity of  mutual  action  is  such  as  to  pro- 
duce the  phenomena  of  combustion.  Its 
combinations  with  oxygen  and  chlorine  are 
described,  under  iodic  and  chloriodic  acids. 

With  a  view  of  determining  whether  it 
was  a  simple  or  compound  form  of  matter, 
Sir  H.  Davy  exposed  it  to  the  action  of  the 
highly  inflammable  metals.  When  its  va- 
pour is  passed  over  potassium  heated  in  a 
glass  tube,  inflammation  takes  place,  and  the 
potassium^  burns  slowly  with  a  pale  blue 
light.      There  was  no  gas  disengaged  when 
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the  experiment  was  repeated  in  a  mercurial 
apparatus.  Tlie  jodide  of  potassium  is  white, 
fusible  at  a  red  heat,  and  soluble  in  water. 
It  has  a  peculiar  acrid  taste.  When  acted 
on  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  effervesces.and  iodine 
appears.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  experi- 
ment there  had  been  no  decomposition  ;  the 
result  depending  merely  on  the  combination 
of  iodine  vvitli  potassium.  By  passing  the 
vapour  of  iodide  over  dry  red-hot  porassa, 
formed  from  potassium,  oxygen  is  expelled, 
and  the  above  iodine  results.  Hence  we 
see,  that  at  the  temperature  of  ignition,  tlie 
affinity  between  iodine  and  potassiuin  Js  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  latter  for  oxygen.  But 
iodine  in  its  turn  is  displaced  by  chlorine,  at 
a  moderate  heat,  and  if  the  latter  be  in  ex- 
cess, cliloriodic  acid  is  ibrmed.  Gay 
Lussac  passed  vapour  of  iodine  in  a  red 
lieat  over  melted  subcarbonate  ofpotassa;  and 
he  obtained  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  gases, 
in  the  proportions  of  two  in  volume  of  the 
first,  and  one  of  the  second,  precisely  those 
which  exist  in  the  salt. 

The  oxide  of  sodium,  and  the  subcarbo- 
nate of  soda,  are  also  completely  decomposed 
by  iodine.  From  these  experiments  it  would 
seem,  that  this  substance  ought  to  disengage 
oxygen  from  most  of  the  oxides ;  but  this 
happens  only  in  a  small  number  of  cases. 
The  protoxides  of  lead  and  bismuth  are  the 
only  oxides,  not  reducible  by  mere  heat,  with 
which  it  exhibited  that  power.  Barytes, 
strontian,  and  lime,  combine  wit  iodine, 
without  giving  out  oxygen  gas,  and  the 
oxides  of  zinc  and  iron  undergo  no  alteration 
in  this  respect.  From  these  facts  we  must 
conclude,  tliat  the  decomposition  of  the  oxides 
by  iodine  depends  less  on  the  condensed  state 
of  the  oxygen,  than  upon  the  affinity  of  the 
metal  for  iodine.  Except  barytes,  strontian, 
and  lime,  no  oxide  can  remain  in  combin- 
ation with  iodine  at  a  red  heat.  For  a  more 
particular  account  of  some  iodides,  see 
Hydriodic  acid ;  the  compounds  of  which,  in 
the  liquid  or  moist  state,  are  hydriodates, 
but  change,  on  drying,  into  iodides,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  muriates  become  chlorides. 

From  the  proportion  of  the  constituents  in 
hydriodic  acid,  15.5  has  been  deduced  as 
the  prime  equivalent  of  iodine. 

Iodine  fomis  with  sulphur  a  feeble  com- 
pound, of  a  greyish-black  colour,  radiated 
like  sulphuret  of  antimony.  When  it  is  dis- 
tilled with  water,  iodine  separates. 

Iodine  and  phosphorus  combine  with  great 
rapidity  at  common  temperatures,  producine: 
heat  without  light.  From  the  presence  of  a 
little  moisture,  small  quantities  of  hydriodic 
acid  gas  are  exhaled. 

Oxygen  expels  iodine  from  both  sulphur 
and  phosphorus. 

Hydrogen  whether  dry  or  moist,  did 
not  seem  to  have  any  action  on  iodine  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  ;  but  if  we  expose  a 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  iodine  to  a  red 
heat  in  a  tube,  they  unite  togeMier,  and 
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hydriodic  acid  is  produced,  which  gives  a 
reddish  brown  colour  to  water.  Sir  11. 
Davy  threw  the  violet- coloured  gas  upon 
the  flame  of  hydrogen,  when  it  seemed  to 
support  its  combustion.  He  also  formed  a 
compound  of  iodine  with  hydrogen,  by 
heating  to  redness  the  two  bodies  in  a  glass 
tube. 

Charcoal  has  no  action  upon  iodine,  either 
at  a  high  or  low  temperature.  Several  of  the 
common  metals,on  the  contrary,  as  zinc,  iron, 
tin,  mercury,  attack  it  readily,  even  at  a  low 
temperature,  provided  they  be  in  a  divided 
state.  Though  these  combinations  take 
place  rapidly,  they  produce  but  little  heat, 
and  but  rarely  any  light. 

The  compound  of  iodine  and  zinc,  or 
iodide  of  zinc,  is  white.  It  melts  readily, 
and  is  sublimed  in  the  state  of  fine  acicular 
four-sided  prisms.  It  is  very  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, and  rapidly  deliquesces  in  the  air.  It 
dissolves  in  water,  without  the  evolution  of 
any  gas.  The  solution  is  slightly  acid,  and 
does  not  crystal  hse.  The  alkalies  precipitate 
from  it  white  oxide  of  zinc ;  while  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  disengages  hydriodic 
acid  and  iodine,  because  sulphurous  acid  is 
produced.  The  solution  is  a  hydriodate  of 
oxide  of  zinc.  When  iodine  and  zinc  are 
made  to  act  on  each  other  under  water  in 
vessels  hermetically  sealed,  on  the  application 
of  a  slight  heat,  the  water  assumes  a  deep 
reddish-brown  colour,  because,  as  soon  as 
hydriodic  acid  is  produced,  it  dissolves  iodine 
in  abundance.  But  by  degrees  the  zinc, 
supposed  to  be  in  excess,  combines  with  the 
whole  iodine,  and  the  solution  becomes  co- 
lourless like  water. 

Iron  is  acted  on  by  iodine  in  the  same 
way  as  zinc  ;  and  a  brown  iodide  results, 
which  is  fusible  at  a  red  heat.  It  dissolves 
in  water,  forming  a  light  green  solution,  like 
that  of  muriate  of  iron.  When  the  dry 
iodide  was  heated,  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  a 
small  retort  containing  pure  ammoniacal  gas, 
it  combined  with  the  ammonia,  and  formed 
a  compound  which  volatilised  without  leav- 
ing any  oxide. 

Tlie  iodide  of  tin  is  very  fusible.  Wlien 
in  powder,  its  colour  is  a  dirty  orange-yel- 
low, not  unlike  that  of  glass  of  antimony. 
When  put  into  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water,  it  is  completely  decomposed.  Hy- 
driodic acid  is  formed,  which  remains  in  so- 
lution in  the  water,  and  the  oxide  of  tin 
precipitates  in  white  flocculi.  If  the  quan- 
tity of  water  be  small,  the  acid,  being  more 
concentrated,  retains  a  portion  of  oxide  of 
tin,  and  forms  a  silky  orange-coloured  salt, 
■which  may  be  almost  entirely  decomposed  by 
water.  Iodine  and  tin  act  very  well  on  each 
other,  in  water  of  the  temperature  of  212''. 
By  employing  an  excess  of  tin,  we  may  ob- 
tain pure  hydriodic  acid,  or  at  least  an  acid 
containing  only  traces  of  the  metal.  The 
tin  must  be  in  considerable  quantity,  because 
the  oxide  which  precipitates  on  its  surface. 


diminishes  very  much  its  action  on  iod- 
ine. 

Antimony  presents,  with  Iodine,  the  same 
phenomena  as  tin  ;  so  that  we  might  employ 
either  for  the  preparation  of  hydriodic  acid, 
if  we  were  not  acquainted  with  preferable 
methods. 

The  iodides  of  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  sil- 
ver, and  mercury,  are  insoluble  in  water, 
while  the  iodides  of  the  very  oxidisable  me- 
tals are  soluble  in  that  liquid.  If  we  mix  a 
hydriodate  with  the  metallic  solutions,  all  the 
metals  which  do  not  decompose  water  will 
give  precipitates,  while  those  which  decom-' 
pose  that  liquid  will  give  none.  This  is  at 
least  the  case  with  the  above  mentioned 
metals. 

There  are  two  iodides  of  mercury  ;  tlie 
one  yellow,  the  other  red  ;  both  are  fusible 
and  volatile,  The  yellow  or  pro-tiodide,  con 
tains  one-half  less  iodine  than  the  deut-iodide 
Tlie  latter,  when  crystallised,  is  a  bright 
crimson.  In  general,  there  ought  to  be  for 
each  metal  as  many  iodides  as  there  are 
oxides  and  chlorides.  All  the  iodides  are 
decomposed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids.  The  metal  is  converted  into  an 
oxide,  and  iodine  is  disengaged.  They  are 
likewise  decomposed  by  oxygen  at  a  red 
heat,  if  we  except  the  iodides  of  potassium, 
sodium,  lead,  and  bismuth.  Chlorine  like- 
wise separates  iodine  from  all  the  iodides  ; 
but  iodine,  on  the  other  hand,  decomposes 
most  of  the  sulphurets  and  phosphurets. 

When  iodine  and  oxides  act  upon  each 
other  in  contact  with  water,  very  different 
results^  take  place  from  tliose  above  describ- 
ed. The  water  is  decomposed  ;  its  hydrogen 
unites  with  iodine,  to  form  hydriodic  acid  ; 
while  its  oxygen,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
duces with  iodine,  iodic  acid.  All  the  ox- 
ides, however,  do  not  give  the  same  results. 
We  obtain  them  only  with  potassa,  soda, 
barytes,  strontian,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Tlie 
oxide  of  zinc,  precipitated  by  ammonia  from 
its  solution  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  well  wash- 
ed, gives  no  trace  of  iodate  and  hydriodate. 

From  all  the  above  recited  facts,  we  are 
warranted  in  concluding  iodine  to  be  an  un- 
decompounded  body.  In  its  specific  gravitj', 
lustre,and  magnitude  of  its  prime  equivalent, 
it  resembles  tlie  metals  ;  but  in  all  its  che- 
mical agencies,  it  is  analogous  to  oxygen  and 
chlorine.  It  is  a  non  conductor  of  electri- 
city, and  possesses,  like  these  two  bodies,  the 
negative  electrical  energy  with  regard  to 
metals,  inflammable  and  alkaline  substances  ; 
and  hence  when  combined  witli  these  sub- 
stances in  aqueous  solution,  and  electrised  in 
the  voltaic  circuit,  it  separates  at  the  posi- 
tive surface.  But  it  has  a  positive  energy 
with  respect  to  chlorine  :  for  whoi  united  to 
chlorine,  in  the  chloriodic  acid,  it  separates 
at  the  negative  surface.  'J'his  likewise  cor- 
responds M  ith  their  relative  attractive  energy, 
since  chlorine  expels  iodine  from  all  its  com- 
binations.   Iodine  dissolves  in  carburet  of 
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sulphur,  giving,  In  very  minute  quantities,  a 
fine  amethystine  tint  to  the  Jiquid. 

Iodide  of  mercury  has  been  proposed  for 
a  pigment.  Orfila  swallowed  6  grains  of 
iodine;  and  was  immediately  affected  with 
heat,  constriction  of  the  throat,  nausea,  eruc- 
tation, salivation,  and  cardialgia.  fn  ten 
minutes  he  had  copious  bilious  vomitings,and 
s  ight  cohc  pains.  His  pulse  rose  from  70  to 
about  90  beats  in  the  minute.  By  swallowing 
large  quantities  of  mucilage,  and  emollient 
clysters,  he  recovered,  and  felt  nothing  next 
day  but  slight  fatigue.  About  70  or  80 
grains  proved  a  fatal  dose  to  don-s.  They 
usually  died  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

Dr.  Coindet  of  Geneva  has  recommended 
the  use  of  iodine  in  the  form  of  tincture,  and 
ako  hydriodate  of  potassa  or  soda,  as  an 
efhcacious  remedy  for  the  cure  of  glandular  , 
swelhngs,  of  the  goitrous  and  scrophulous 
Kind.      I  have  found  an  ointment  composed 
of  1  oz.  hog's  lard,  and  1  drachm  of  iodide  of 
zmc,  a  powerful  external  application  in  such 
cases     About  a  drachm  of  this  ointment 
should  be  used  in  friction  on  the  swelling 
a-day."_  Ure's  Chem.  Diet. 
lODO-SULPHURIC  ACID.  "When 
sulphuric  acid  is  poured,  drop  by  drop,  into 
a  concentrated  and  hot  aqueous  solution  of 
iodic  acid,  there  immediately  results  a  pre- 
cipitate  of  iodo-sulphuric  add,  possessed  of 
peculiar  properties.     Exposed  gradually  to 
the  action  of  a  gentle  heat,  the  iodo-sulphu- 
ric  acid  melts,  and  crystallises  on  coolinjr 
into  rhomboids  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 
AMien  strongly  heated,  it  sublimes,  and  is 
partially  decomposed;    the   latter  portion 
being  converted  into  oxygen,  iodine,  and 
sulphuric  acid. 

Phosphoric  and  nitric  acids  exhibit  simi- 
lar phenomena.  These  compound  acids  act 
with  great  energy  on  the  metals.  They  dis- 
solve gold  and  platinum."  ■ 

lOLITE.  Dichrbite.  Prismato-rhom- 
boidal  quartz  of  Mohs.  This  is  of  a  colour 
intermediate  between  black,  blue,  and  violet 
blue.  When  viewed  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  crystals,  the  colour  is  dark  indi<ro 
blue;  but  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
crystals,  pale  brownish  yellow.  It  comes 
from  Finland. 

I'oNis.    (From  lov,  a  violet.)    A  car- 
buncle of  a  violet  colour. 

lO'NTHUS.  (From  lov,  a  violet,  and 
avBos,  a  flower.)  A  pimple  in  the  face,  of  a 
violet  colour. 

lOTACrSMUS.  (From  luna,  the 
Greek  letter  i. )  A  defect  in  the  tongue,  or 
organs  of  speech,  which  renders  a  person  in- 
capable of  pronouncing  his  letters. 

IPECACUA'NHA.  (An  Indian  word.) 
See  Callicocca  ij'ecacjian/ia. 

IPOMODA.  (So  called  by  LinuiBus 
Irom  which  he  unaccountably  mistakes 
tor  the  convolvulus  plant,  whereas  it  means 
a  creeping  sort  of  worm  that  infests  and 
corrodes  vines,  and  ofiom,  like,    J3y  this 
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appellation  he  evidently  intended  to  express 
the  close  resemblance  of  Ijwmcea  to  the 
genus  Convolvulus,  with  which  it  agrees  in 
habit  altogether, )  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnajan  system.  Class,  Pe?i- 
ta7idria  ;  Order,  Monogy^iia. 

Ipomcea  quamoclit,  J3atata  peregrina. 
The  cathartic  potatoe.  If  about  two  ounces 
are  eaten  at  bed  time,  they  gently  open  the 
bowels  by  morning. 

Iqueta'ia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Bra- 
zils  give  this  name  to  the  ScrojMaria  aqim- 
lica,  which  is  there  celebrated  as  a  corrector 
of  the  ill  flavour  of  senna. 

IRACU'NDUS.  (From  ira,  anger  :  so 
called  because  it  forms  the  angry  look.)  A 
muscle  of  the  eye. 

I RIDI UM.  A  metal  found  with  another 
called  osmium,  in  the  black  powder  left  after 
dissolving  platinum.    See  Platinum. 

IRIS.  (A  rainbow:  so  called  because 
of  the  variety  of  its  colours.)  1.  The  an- 
terior portion  of  the  continuation  of  the 
choroid  membrane  of  the  eye,  which  is  per- 
forated in  the  middle  by  the  pupil.  It  is  of 
various  colours.  The  posterior  surface  of 
the  ins  is  termed  the  uvea.  See  Choroid 
membrane. 

2.  The  Jloiver-de-luce,  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  flowers  to  the  rainbow. 

3.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
LinnjBan  system.  Class,  Triandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

_  Iris  florentina,  Florentine  orris,  or 
ins.  The  root  of  this  ^Aernt,  Tris  —  corollis 
barbatis,  caide  faiiis  alliore  subbifloro,  Jloribus 
sessilibus,  of  Linnceus,  which  is  indigenous 
to  Italy,  in  its  recent  state  is  extremely  acrid, 
and,  when  chewed,  excites  a  pungent  heat 
in  the  mouth,  that  continues  several  hours  : 
on  being  dried,  this  acrimony  is  almost 
wholly  dissipated  ;  the  taste  is  slightly  bitter, 
and  the  smell  agreeable,  and  approaching  t6 
that  of  violets.  The  fresh  root  is  cathartic, 
and  for  this  purpose  has  been  employed  in 
dropsies.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  in  its  dried 
state,  and  ranked  as  a  pectoral  and  expec- 
torant, and  hence  has  a  place  in  the  trochisci 
amyli  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 

Iris,Jlorentine.  See  Iris fiorentina. 
Iris  germanica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  iris,  or  orris,  or  flower-de- 
luce.  Iris  nostra.  The  fresh  roots  of  this 
plant,  Iris—coroUis  barbatis,  caidefoliis  alliori 
mult^oro,  Jloribus  ivferioribus  pedunculaHs, 
of  Linnaeus,  have  a  strong  disagreeable 
smell,  and  an  acrid  nauseous  taste.  Thev 
are  powerfully  cathartic,  and  are  given  in 
Jdkated  ^^^'^  ^"'^l^  remedies  are 

Iris  nostras.    See  Iris  germanica. 
Iris  paltjstris.    See  Iris  pseudacorus. 
Iris  pseudacorus.    The  systematic  name 
of  the  yellow  water-flag.     Iris  paluslris ; 
Uudwlus  luleus;    Acoi-ns  vulgaris.  'I'his 
indigenous  plant.  Iris  -  imberhis ,  foliis  en. 
stjormxbus,  petalis  allemis,  sligmatibm  minor. 
Uu 
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ibus,  is  common  in  marshes,,  and  on  the 
banks  of  rivers.  It  formerly  had  a  place  in 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  name 
of  Gladiolus  luteus.  The  root  is  without 
smell,  but  has  an  acrid  styptic  taste,  and  i^s 
juice,  on  being  snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  pro- 
duces a  burning  heat  in  the  nose  and  moutli, 
accompanied  by  a  copious  discharge  from 
these  organs:  hence  it  is  recommended 
both  as  an  errhine  and  sialagogue.  Given 
internally,  when  perfectly  dry,  its  adstrin- 
gent  qualities  are  such  as  to  cure  diarrhoeas. 
The  expressed  juice  is  likewise  said  to  be  an 
useful  application  to  serpiginous  eruptions 
and  scrophulous  tumours. 

Iiish  slate.  See  Lapis  Hyhernicus. 
IRI'TIS.  {Iritis,  idis.  f.;  from  im,  the 
name  of  the  membrane.)  Inflammation  of 
the  iris  :  it  produces  the  symptoms  of  deep- 
seated  or  internal  inflammation  of  the  eye. 
See  Ophthalmia. 

IRON.  Ferrum.  Of  all  the  metals, 
there  is  none  which  is  so  copiously  and  so 
variously  dispersed  through  nature  as  iron. 
In  animals,  in  vegetables,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  mineral  kingdom,  we  detect  its 
presence.  Mineralogists  are  not  agreed 
with  respect  to  the  existence  of  native  iron, 
though  immense  masses  of  it  have  been 
discovered,  which  could  not  have  been 
tlie  products  of  art ;  but  there  is  much  in 
favour  of  the  notion  that  these  specimens 
have  been  extracted  by  subterraneous  fire. 
.A  mass  of  native  iron,  of  1600  pounds 
■weight,  was  found  by  Pallas,  on  the  river 
Denisei,  in  Siberia ;  and  another  mass  of 
300  pounds  was  found  in  Paraguaj',  of 
which  specimens  have  been  distributed 
every  where.  A  piece  of  native  iron,  of 
two  pounds  weight,  has  been  also  met  with 
at  Kamsdorf,  in  the  territories  of  Neustadt, 
which  is  still  preserved  tiiere.  These  masses 
evidently  did  not  originate  in  the  places 
where  they  were  found. 

There  are  a  vast  variety  of  iron  ores : 
they  may,  however,  be  all  arranged  under 
the  following  genera;  namely,  sulpjiurets, 
carburets,  oxides,  and  salts  of  iron.  The 
sulphurets  of  iron  form  the  ores  called  Py- 
rites, of  which  there  are  many  varieties. 
Their  colour  is,  in  general,  a  straw-yellow, 
with  a  metallic  lustre  ;  sometimes  brownish, 
which  sort  is  attracted  by  the  magnet. 
They  are  often  amorphous,  and  often  also 
crystallised.  Iron,  in  the  state  of  a  carbu- 
ret, forms  the  graphite  of  Werner  {plum- 
bago). This  mineral  occurs  in  kidney- 
form  lumps  of  various  sizes.  Its  colour  is 
a  dark  iron-grey,  or  brownish  black  ;  when 
cut,  bluish-grey.  It  has  a  metallic  lus- 
tre. Its  texture  is  fine-grained.  It  is  very 
brittle.  The  combination  of  iron  with  oxy- 
gen is  very  abundant.  Tlie  common  mag- 
netic iron-stone,  or  load-stone,  belongs  to 
this  class  :  as  does  specular  iron  ore,  and  all 
the  different  ores  called  hfcmaliles,  or  blood- 
stone.   Iron. united  to  carbonic  acid,  exists 


in  the  sjiarry  iron  ore.  Joined  to  arsenic 
acid,  it  exists  in  the  ores  called  arscniale  of 
iron,  and  arseniate  of  iron  andcojyper. 

F  roper  lies  of  iron.  —  Iron  is  distinguished 
from  every  other  metal  by  its  magnetical 
properties.  It  is  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
and  acquires,  under  various  conditions,  the 
property-  of  attracting  other  iron.  Pure 
iron  is  of  a  whitisli  grey,  or  rather  bluish 
colour,  very  slightly  livid ;  but  when  po- 
lished, it  has  a  great  deal  of  brilliancy. 
Its  texture  is  either  fibrous,  line-grained,  or 
in  dense  plates.  Its  specific  gravity  varies 
frotn  7.6  to  Y.8.  It  is  diehardest  and  most 
elastic  of  all  the  metals.  It  is  extremely 
ductile,  and  may  therefore  be  drawn  into 
wire  as  fine  as  a  human  hair ;  it  is  also  more 
tenacious  than  any  other  metal,  and  yields 
with  facility  to  pressure.  It  is  extremely 
infusible,  and  when  not  in  contact  with  the 
fuel,  it  cannot  be  melted  by  the  heat  which 
any  furnace  can  excite ;  it  is,  however,  sof- 
tened by  heat,  still  preserving  its  ductility ; 
and  when  •  thus  softened,  different  pieces 
may  be  united ;  this  constitutes  the  valuable 
property  of  welding.  It  is  very  dilatable  by 
heat.  It  is  the  only  metal  which  takes  fire 
by  the  collision  of  flint.  Heated  in  contact 
with  air  it  btcomes  oxidised.  If  intensely 
and  briskly  heated,  it  takes  fire  with  scintil- 
lation, and  becomes  a  black  oxide.  It  com-  . 
bines  with  carbon,  and  forms  what  is  called 
steel.  It  combines  with  phosphorus  in  a 
direct  and  an  indirect  manner,  and  unites 
with  sulphur  readily  by  fusion.  It  decom- 
poses water  in  the  cold  slowly,  but  rapidly 
when  ignited.  It  decomposes  m.ost  of  the 
metallic  oxides.  All  acids  act  upon  iron. 
Very  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  has  little 
or  no  effect  upon  it,  but  when  diluted  it 
oxidises  it  rapidly.  The  nitric  acid  oxi- 
dises it  with  great  vehemence.  Muriate  of 
ammonia  is  decomposed  by  it.  Nitrate  of 
potassa  detonates  very  vigorously  with  it. 
Iron  is  likewise  dissolved  by  alkaline  sul- 
phurets. It  is  capable  of  combining  witli  a 
number  of  metals.  It  does  not  unite  with 
lead  or  bismuth,  and  very  feebly  with  mer- 
cury. It  detonates  by  percussion  with  tlie 
oxygenated  muriates. 

Method  of  obtaining  iron.  —  The  general 
process  by  which  iron  is  extracted  from  its 
ores,  is  first  to  roast  tliem  by  a  strong  heat, 
to  exptl  the  sulphur,  carbonic  acid,  and  other 
mincralizei  s  which  can  be  separated  by  heat. 
The  remaining  ore,  being  reduced  to  small 
pieces,  is  mixed  with  charcoal,  or  coke  ;  and 
is  then  exposed  to  an  intense  heat,  in  a  close 
iurnace,  excited  by  bellows  ;  the  oxygen  then 
C(mibincs  with  tlic  carbon,  forming  carbonic 
acid  gas  during  the  process,  and  the  oxide  is 
reduced  to  its  metallic  state.  There  are 
likewise  some  fluxes  necessary  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  separation  of  the  melted  metal. 
The  matrix  of  the  iron  ore  is  generally 
either  argillaceous  or  calcareous,  or  some- 
times a  portion  of  silicious  earth  j  but  which- 
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ever  of  these  earths  is  present,  the  addition 
of  one  or  both  of  tlie  others  makes  a  proper 
rtiix.  These  are  therefore  added  in  due 
proportion,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ores;  and  tliis  mixture,  in  contact  xuith  the 
fuel,  is  exposed  to  a  heat  suflScient  to  reduce 
the  oxide  to  its  metallic  state, 

TJie  metal  thus  obtained,  and  called 
smelted,  pig,  or  cast  iron,  is  far  from  being 
pure,  always  retaining  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  carbon  and  oxygen,  as  well  as  several 
heterogeneous  ingredients.  According  as 
one  or  other  of  these  predominates,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  metal  differs.  Where  the  oxy- 
gen is  present  in  a  large  proportion,  the 
colour  of  the  iron  is  whitish  grey  ;  it  is  ex- 
tremely brittle,  and  its  fracture  exhibits  an 
appearance  of  crystallisation :  where  the 
carbon  exceeds,  it  is  of  a  dark  grey,  inclin-, 
mg  to  blue,  or  black,  and  is  less  brittle.' 
The  former  is  the  ivIiUe,  the  latter  the  black 
crude  iro?i  of  commerce.  The  grei/  is  inter- 
mediate to  both.  In  many  of  these  states, 
the  u-on  is  much  more  fusible  than  when 
pure ;  hence  it  can  be  fused  and  cast  into 
any  form  ;  and  when  suffered  to  cool  slowly, 
it  crystallizes  in  octahedra :  it  is  also  much 
more  brittle,  and  cannot  therefore  be  either 
flattened  under  the  hammer,  or  by  the  lami- 
nating rollers. 

To  obtain  the  iron  more  pure,  or  to  free 
It  from  the  carbon  with  which  it  is  combined 
in  tills  state,  it  must  be  refined  by  subject- 
ing it  to  the  operations  of  melting  and  forg- 
ing. By  the  former,  in  which  tlie  metal  is 
kept  in  fusion  for  some  time,  and  constantly 
kneaded  and  stirred,  the  carbon  and  oxygen 
it  contains  are  partly  combined,  and  tlie  pro- 
duced carbonic  acid  gas  is  expelled:  the 
metal  at  length  becomes  viscid  and  stiff;  it 
is  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  very 
large  hammer,  or  to  the  more  equal,  but  less 
forcible  pressure  of  large  i-ollers,  by  which 
the  remaining  oxide  of  iron,  and  other  im- 
purities, not  consumed  by  the  fusion,  are 
pressed  out.  The  iron  is  now  no  longer 
granular  nor  crystallised  in  its  texture  •  it  is 
fibrous,  soft,  ductile,  malleable,  and  totally 
infusible,  It  is  termed  forged,  wrought 
or  bar  iron,  and  is  the  metal  in  a  purer 
state,  though  far  from  being  absolutely  pure. 
The  compounds  of  iron  are  the  following :" 
1.  Oxides;  of  which  there  are  two,  or 
perhaps  three, 

1st,  The  oxide,  obtained  either  by  digest- 
ing an  excess  of  iron  filings  in  water,  by  the 
combustion  of  iron  wire  in  oxygen,  or  by 
adding  pure  ammonia  to  solution  of  green 
copperas,  and  drying  the  precipitate  out  of 
contact  of  air,  is  of  a  black  colour,  becoming 
white  by  its  union  with  water,  in  the  hy- 
drate, attractible  by  the  magnet,  but  more 
feebly  than  iron.  By  a  mean  of  the  experi- 
ments of  several  chemists,  its  composition 
seems  to  be. 

Iron,       100       77,82  ti.5 
jOxygeh,    28,5    22,18-  1.0 
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2d.,  Deutoxide  of  Gay  Lussac.  He  forms 
it  by  exposing  a   coil  of  fine  iron  wire, 
placed  in  an  ignited  porcelain  tube,  to  a  cur- 
rent of  steam,  as  long  as  any  hydrogen  comes 
over.    There  is  no  danger,  he  says,  of  gene- 
rating  peroxide  in  this  experiment,  because 
iron  once  in  the  state  of  deutoxide^  has  no 
such  affinity  for  oxygen  as  to  enable  it  to 
decompose  water.    It  may  also,  he  states, 
be  procured  by  calcining  strongly  a  mixture 
of  1  part  of  iron  and  3  parts  of  the  red  oxyde 
in  a  stone  ware  crucible,  to  the  neck  of 
vi'hich  a  tube  is  adapted  to  cut  off  the  con- 
tact of  air.    But  this  process  is  less  certain 
than  the  first,  because  a  portion  of  peroxide 
may  escape  the  reaction  of  the  iron.  But  we 
may  dispense  with  the  trouble  of  making  it, 
adds  Thenard,  because  it  is  found  abun- 
dantly in  nature.    He  refers  to  this  oxide, 
the  crystallised  specular  iron  ore  of  Elba, 
Corsica,  Dalecarlia,  and  Sweden.    He  also 
classes  under  this  oxide  all  the  magnetic 
iron  ores ;  and  says,  tliat  tlie  above  described 
protoxide  does  not  exist  in  nature.  From 
the  synthesis  of  this  oxide  by  steam,  Gay 
Lussac  has  determined  its  composition  to  be, 
Iron,        100  72.72 
Oxygen,    37.5  27.28 
Sd,  The  red  oxide.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
igniting  the  nitrate,  or  carbonate ;  by  calcin- 
ing iron  in  open  vessels  ;  or  simply  by  treat- 
ing the  metal  with  strong  nitric  acid,  then 
washing  and  drying  the  residuum.  Colco- 
thar  of  vitriol,  or  thorough  calcined  copperas, 
may  be  considered  as  peroxide  of  iron.  It 
exists  abundantly  native  in  the  red  iron  ores. 
It  seems  to  be  a  compound  of. 

Iron, ,       100    70  =  4  primes. 
Oxygen,     43    30  =  3  primes, 
2.  Chlorides  of  iron  ;  of  which  there  are 
two,  first  examined  in  detail  by  Dr.  John 
Davy. 

Tlie  protochloiide  may  be  procured  by 
heating  to  redness,  in  a  glass  tube  with  a 
very  small  orifice,  the  residue  which  is  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  to  dryness  the  green 
muriate  of  iron.  It  is  a  fixed  substance,  re- 
quiring a  red  heat  for  its  fusion.  It  has  a 
greyish  variegated  colour,  a  metallic  splen-  ' 
dour,  and  a  lamellar  texture. 

The  deutochloride  may  be  formed  by  the 
combustion  of  non  wire  in  chlorfne  gas  or 
by  gently  heating  the  green  muriate  in  a 
glass  tube.  It  is  the  volatile  compound 
described  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  his  celebrated 
Bakenan  lecture  on  oxymuriatic  acid  It 
condenses  after  sublimation,  in  the  form  of 
small  brilliant  iridescent  plates 

3.  For  the  »  of  iron,  seeJo^Zme. 

4.  Sulphurets  of  iron;  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Porrett,  there  are  four,  tl.oush 
only  two  are  usually  described,  his  pro 3- 
phuret  and  persulphuret, 

5.  Carburets  oi  iron.     These  compounds  . 
form  steel,  and  probably  cast-iron  ;  ihough 
t he  latter  contains  also  some  other  ingre- 
Uients.    Ths  latest  practical  researches  on 
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the  constitution  of  tliesc  carburets,  are  those 
of  Daniel. 

6,  Salts  of  iron. 

1.  Prolacetata  of  iron  forms  small  prisma- 
tic crystals,  of  a  green  colour,  a  sweetish 
styptic  taste. 

2.  Peracctate  of  iron  forms  a  reddish- 
brown  uncrystallisable  solution,  much  used 
by  the  calico-printers,  and  prepared  by  keep- 
ing iron  turnings,  or  pieces  of  old  iron,  for 
six  months  immersed  in  redistilled  pyrolig- 
nous  acid. 

3.  Protarseiiiate  of  iron  exists  native  in 
crystals,  and  may  be  formed  in  a  pulverulent 
state,  by  pouring  arseniate  of  ammonia  into 
sulphate  of  iron. 

4.  Perarseniale  of  iron  may  be  formed  by 
pouring  arseniate  of  ammonia  into  peracetate 
of  iron ;  or  by  boiling  nitric  acid  on  the 
protarseniate.    It  is  insoluble. 

5.  ArUimoniate  of  iron  is  white,  becom- 
ing yellow,  insoluble. 

6.  Borate,  pale  yellow,  insoluble. 

7.  Benzoate,  yellow,  insoluble. 

8.  Protocarbonate,  greenish,  soluble. 

9.  Percarbonate ,  brown,  insoluble. 

10.  Chromate,  blackish,  do. 

11.  Protocilrate,  brown-crystals,  soluble. 

12.  Pi'otoferroprussiaie,  wliite,  insoluble. 

13.  Perferroprussiate,  white,  do. 
This  constitutes  the   beautiful  pigment 

called  Prussian  blue. 

14.  Protogallate,  colourless,  soluble. 

15.  Pergallate,  purple,  insoluble. 

16.  Protonmriate,  green  crystals,  very  so- 
luble. 

17.  Permuriate,  brown,  uncrystallizable, 
very  solul)le. 

18.  Prolonitrate,  pale  green,  soluble. 

1 9.  Pernitrate,  brown,  do. 

20.  Protoxalute,  green  prisms,  do. 

21.  Peroxalate,  yellow,  scarcely  soluble. 

22.  Protophosphale,  blue,  insoluble. 

23.  Perpkosphate,  white,  do. 

24.  Protosuccinate,  brown  ciystals,  solu- 
ble. 

25.  Persiiccinate,  brownish-red,  insoluble. 

26.  Protosulphate,  green  vitriol,  or  copper- 
as. It  is  generally  formed  by  exposing 
native  pyrites  to  air  and  moisture,  when  the 
sulphur  and  iron  both  absorb  oxygen,  and 
form  the  salt. 

27.  Persulphate.  Of  this  salt  there  seems 
to  be  four  or  more  varieties,  having  a  ferre- 
ous  base,  which  consists,  by  Porrett,  of 
4  primes  iron  +  3  oxygen  =  10  in  weight, 
from  which  their  constitution  may  be 
learned. 

■  Tlie  tartrate  and  pertaatrate  of  iron  may 
also  be  formed ;  or  by  digesting  cream  of 
tartar  with  water  or  iron  filings,  a  triple  salt 
may  be  obtained,  formerly  called  tartarized 
tincture  of  IVIars. 

These  salts  have  the  following  general  . 
characters : — 

1.  Most  of  them  are  soluble  in  water; 
those  with  the  protoxide  for  a  base,  are  ge- 


nerally crystallisable ;  those  with  the  per- 
oxide, are  generally  not ;  the  former  are 
insoluble,  the  latter  soluble  in  alkohol. 

2.  Ferroprussiate  of  potassa  throws  down 
a  blue  precipitate,  or  one  becoming  blue  in 
the  air. 

3.  Infusion  of  galls  gives  a  dark  purple 
precipitate,  or  one  becoming  so  in  the  air. 

4.  Hyurosulphuret  of  potassa  or  ammonia 
gives  a  black  preci;.itate ;  but  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  merely  deprives  the  solutions  of 
iron  of  their  yellow-brown  colour. 

5.  Phosphate  of  soda  gives  a  whitish  pre- 
cipitate. 

6.  Benzoate  of  ammonia,  yellow. 

1.  Succinate  of  ammonia,  flesh-coloured 
with  the  peroxide. 

The  general  medicinal  virtues  of  iron, 
and  the  several  preparations  of  it,  are  to 
constringe  the  fibres,  to  quicken  the  circu- 
lation, to  promote  the  different  secretions 
in  the  remoter  parts,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  repress  inordinate  discharges  into  the  in- 
testinal tube.  By  the  use  of  cbalybeates,  the 
pulse  is  very  sensibly  raised,  the  colour  of 
the  face,  though  before  pale,  changes  to  a 
florid  red  ;  the  alvine,  urinary,  and  cuticu- 
lar  excretions,  are  increased. 

When  given  improperly,  or  to  excess,  iron 
produces  headache,  anxiety,  heats  the  body, 
and  often  causes  haemorrhages,  or  even  vo- 
miting, pains  in  the  stomach,  spasms,  and 
pains  of  the  bowels. 

Iron  is  given  in  most  cases  of  debility  and 
relaxation  ;  in  passive  haemorrhages ;  in  dys- 
pepsia, hysteria,  and  chlorosis ;  in  most  of 
the  cachexise ;  and  it  has  lately  been  recom- 
mended as  a  specific  in  cancer.  Where 
either  a  preternatural  discharge,  or  suppres- 
sion of  natural  secretions,  proceeds  from  a 
languor,  or  sluggisliness  of  the  fluids,  and 
weakness  of  the  solids,  this  metal,  by  in- 
creasing the  motion  of  the  former  and  the 
strength  of  the  latter,  will  suppress  the  flux, 
or  remove  the  suppression ;  but  where  the 
circulation  is  already  too  quick,  the  solids 
too  tense  and  rigid,  where  there  is  any  stric- 
ture, or  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  vessels, 
iron,  and  all  the  preparations  of  it,  will  ag- 
gravate both  diseases.  Iron  probably  has 
no  action  on  tlie  body  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  unless  it  be  oxidised.  But  during 
its  oxidisement,  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved, 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  foetid  eruct- 
ations and  black  faces  are  considered  as 
proofs  of  the  medicine  having  taken  efl^ect. 
It  can  only  be  exhibited  internally  in  the 
state  of  filings,  which  may  be  given  in  doses 
from  five  to  twenty  grains.  Iron  wire  is  to 
be  preferred  for  pharmaceutical  prepamtions, 
both  because  it  is  the  most  convenient  form, 
and  because  it  is  the  purest  iron. 

The  medicinal  preparations  of  iron  now 
in  use  are : — 

1 .  Subcarbonas  ferri.  See  Fcrri  subcar- 
bonas. 

2.  Sulphas  ferri.    See  Ferri  sulpfiai. 
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3.  Ferrum  tartarizatum.      See  Ferrum 
tar  tariza  turn, 

4.  Liquor  ferri  alkalini.    See  Feni  alka- 
lini  lir/unr, 

5.  Tiiictura  acetatis  ferri.    See  Tinclura 
Jerri  acetatis. 

6.  Tinctura  muriatis  ferri.    See  Tinctura 
ferri  muriatis. 

7.  Tinctura  ferri  ammoniati.    See  Tinc- 
turnfen-i  ainmoniaii. 

8.  Vinum  ferri.    See  Vinumfem. 

9.  Ferrum  ammoniatum.     See  Ferrum 
ammoniatum, 

10.  Oxydum  ferri  rubrum.    See  Oxydxim 
ferri  rubrtim. 

11.  Oxydum  ferri  nigrum.    See  Oxydum 
ferri  nigrinn. 

IRON-FLINT.    This  occurs  in  veins 
of  iron-stone,  and  in  trap-rocJcs,  near  Bristol,  > 
and  in  many  parts  of  Germany. 

IRRITABILITY.  (Irritabilitas from 
imto,  to  provoke.)     Vis  insita  of  Haller. 
Vis  vitalis  of  Goerter.     Oscillation  of  Boer- 
Jiaave.     Tonic  power  of  Stalil.  Muscular 
power  of  Bell.     Inherent  power  of  Cullen. 
The  contractility  of  muscular  fibres,  or  a 
property  ^jecM/iar  to  muscles,  by  which  they 
contract  upon   the  application  of  certain 
stunuli,  without  a  consciousness  of  action. 
This  power  may  be  seen  in  the  tremulous 
contraction  of  muscles  when  lacerated,  or 
when  entirely  separated  from  the  body  in 
operations.     Even  when  the  body  is  dead 
to  all  appearance,  and  the  nervous  power 
IS  gone,  this  contractile  power  remains  till 
the  organisation  yields,  and  begins  to  be 
dissolved.      It  is  by  this   iniierent  power 
that  a  cut  muscle  contracts,  and  leaves  a 
gap,  that  a  cut  artery  shrinks  and  o-rows 
stiff  after  death.     This  irritability  of ''mus- 
cles is  so  far  independent  of  nerves,  and  so 
little  connected  with  feeling,  which  is  the 
province  'of  the  nerves,  that,  upon  stimu- 
lating any  muscle  by  touching  it  with  caus- 
tic, or  irritating  it  with  a  sharp  point,  or 
driving  the  electric  spark   through  it,  or 
exciting  with  the  metallic  conductors,  as 
those  of  silver,  or    zinc,    the  muscle  in- 
stantly contracts,  although  the  nerve  of  that 
muscle  be  tied ;  although  the  nerve  be  cut 
so  as  to  separate  the  muscle  entirely  from 
all  connection  with  the  system;  although 
the  muscle  be  separated  from  the  body; 
although  the  creature  upon  which  the  ex- 
periment is  performed  may  have  lost  all 
sense  of  feeling,  and  have  been  long  appa- 
rently dead.    Thus  a  muscle,  cut  from  the 
limb,  trembles  and  palpitates  a  long  time 
after ;  the  heart,  separated  from  tiie  body, 
contracts  when  irritated ;  the  bowels,  when 
torn  from  the  body,  continue  their  peristal- 
tic motion,  so  as  to  roll  upon  the  table, 
ceasing  to  answer  to  stimuli  only  when  they 
become  stiff  and  cold ;  and  too  often,  in 
the  human  body,  the  vis  insita  loses  the 
exciting  power  of  the   nerves,   and  then 
palsy  ensues ;  or,  losing  all  governance  of 
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the  nerves,  the  vis  insita,  acting  without  "the 
regulating  power,  falls  into  partial  or  ge- 
neral convulsions.      Even  in  vegetables/ 
as  in  the  sensitive  plant,  this  contractile 
power  lives.     Thence  comes  the  distinc- 
tion between   the  irritability    of  muscles 
and  the  sensibility  of  nerves :  for  the  irrit- 
abiliti/  of  muscles  survives  the  animals  as 
when  it  is  active  after  death:  survives 'the 
life  of  the  part,  or  the  feelings  of  the  whole 
system,  as  in  universal  palsy,   where  the 
vital  motions  continue  entire  and  perfect 
and  where  the  muscles,  though  not  obedi- 
ent to  the  will,  are  subject  to  irregular  and 
violent  actions  ;  and  it  survives  the  connec 
tion  with  the  rest  of  the  system,  as  when 
animals  very  tenacious  of  life,  are  cut  into 
parts  :  but  sensibility,  tlie  property  of  the 
nerves,  gives  the  various  modifications  of 
sense,    as  vision,  hearing,   and  the   rest  • 
gives  also  the  general  sense  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  and  makes  the  system,  according  to 
Its  various  conditions,    feel  vigorous  and 
healthy   or  weary  and  low.     And  thus  the 
eye  feels  and  the  skin  feels  ;  but  their  ap- 
pointed stimuli  produce  no  emotions  in  these 
parts;  they  are  sensible,  but  not  irritable. 
Ihe  heart,  the  intestines,  the  urinary  blad- 
der, and  all  the  muscles  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion   answer  to  stimuli  with  a  quick  and 
forcible  contraction ;  and  yet  they  hardly 
feel  the  stimuli  by  which  these  contrac- 
tions are  produced,  or,  at  least,  they  do 
not  convey  that  feeling  to  the  brain.  There 
is  no  consciousness  of  present  stimulus  in 
those  parts  which  are  called  into  action  by 
the  impulse  of  the  nerves,  and  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  will  :  so  that  muscular  parts 
have  aU  the  irritability  of  the  system,  with 
but  little  feeling,  and  that  little  owino-  to 
the  nerves  which  enter  into  their  substance  • 
while  nerves  have  all  the  sensibility  of  the 
system,  but  no  motion. 

The  discovery  of  this  singular  property 
belongs  to  our  countryman  Giisson  •  but 
Baron  Haller  must  be  considered  as  the 
first  who  clearly  pointed  out  its  existence 
and  proved  it  to  be  the  cause  of  muscular 
motion. 

The   laws   of  irritability,  according  to 
Dr.  Crichton,    are,   ].  After  every  action 
in  an  irritable  part,  a  state  of  rest,  or  cessa 
tion  from  motion,  must  take  place  before  the 
irritable  part  can  be  again  incited  to  action 
If,  by  an  act  of  volition,  we  throw  any  of 
our  muscles  into  action  that  action  can  only 
be  continued  for  a  certain  space  of  time  •  the 
muscle  becomes  relaxed,  notwithstanding  -  U 
our  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  and  remains 
a  certain  time  in  that  relaxed^^tat^  bSe 
can  be  again  thrown  into  action.     2.  Ead 
irritable  part  has  a  certain  portion  or  quan- 
tity of  the  principle  of  irritability  wh  ch  s 
n^rd  to  It,  part  of  which  it  loL  duHng 
.iction,  or  from  the  application  of  stimuli 
...  By  a  process  wholly  unknown  to  us,  it 
regams  tins  lost  quantity,  during  its  repose, 
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or  state  of  rest.  In  order  to  express  the 
tlifterent  quantities  of  irritability  in  any  part, 
we  say  that  it  is  either  more  or  less  redun- 
dant, or  more  or  less  defective.  It  becomes 
redundant  in  a  part  when  the  stimuli  which 
are  calculated  to  act  on  that  part  are  with- 
drawn, or  withheld  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  because  then  no  action  can  take  place  : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  application  of 
stimuli  causes  it  to  be  exhausted,  or  to  be 
deficient,  not  only  by  exciting  action,  but  by 
some  secret  influence,  the  nature  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  detected  ;  for  it  is  a  circum- 
stance extremely  deserving  of  attention,  that 
an  irritable  part,  or  body,  may  be  suddenly 
deprived  of  its  irritability  by  powerful 
stimuli,  and  yet  no  apparent  muscular  or 
vascular  action  takes  place  at  the  time.  A 
certain  quantity  of  spirits,  taken  at  once  into 
the  stomach,  kills  almost  as  instantaneously 
as  lightning  does :  the  same  thing  may  be 
observed  of  some  poisons,  as  opium,  distilled 
laurel-water,  the  juice  of  the  cerbera  ahovai, 
&c.  4.  Each  irritable  part  has  stimuli  which 
are  peculiar  to  it,  and  which  are  intended  to 
support  its  natui-al  action :  thus,  blood, 
which  is  the  stimulus  proper  to  the  heart 
and  arteries,  if,  by  any  accident,  it  gets  into 
the  stomach,  produces  sickness,  or  vomiting. 
If  the  gall,  which  is  the  natural  stimulus  to 
the  ducts  of  the  liver,  the  gall-bladder,  and 
the  intestines,  is  by  any  accident  effused  into 
the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum,  it  excites  too 
great  action  of  the  vessels  of  that  part,  and 
induces  inflammation.  The  urine  does  not 
irritate  the  tender  fabric  of  the  kidneys,  ure- 
ters, or  bladder,  except  in  such  a  degree  as 
to  preserve  their  healthy  action  ;  but  if  it  be 
effused  into  the  cellular  membrane,  it  brings 
on  such  a  violent  action  of  the  vessels  of  these 
parts,  as  to  produce  gangrene.  Such  stimuli 
are  called  habitual  stimuli  of  parts.  5.  Each 
irritable  part  differs  from  the  rest  in  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  irritability  which  it  pos- 
sesses. Tliis  law  explains  to  us  the  reason 
of  the  great  diversity  which  we  observe  in  the 
action  of  various  irritable  parts  ;  thus  the 
muscles  of  voluntary  motion  can  remain  a 
long  time  in  a  state  of  action,  and  if  it  be 
continued  as  long  as  possible,  another  con- 
siderable portion  of  time  is  required  before 
they  regain  the  irritability  they  lost ;  but  the 
heart  and  arteries  have  a  more  short  and 
sudden  action,  and  their  state  of  rest  is 
equally  so.  The  circular  muscles  of  the 
intestines  have  also  a  quick  action  and  short 
rest.  The  urinary  bladder  does  not  fully 
regain  the  irritability  it  loses  during  its  con- 
traction for  a  considerable  space  of  tune  ;  the 
vessels  which  separate  and  throw  out  the 
menstrual  discharge,  act,  in  general,  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  do  not  regain  the 
irritability  they  lose  for  a  lunar  month. 
6.  All  stimuli  produce  actipn  in  proportion 
to  their  irritating  powers.  As  a  person 
approaches  his  hand  to  the  fire,  tlie  action  of 


all  the  vessels  in  the  skin  is  increased,  and  it 
glows  with  heat ;  if  the  hand  be  approached 
still  nearer,  the  action  is  increased  to  such 
an  unusual  degree  as  to  occasion  redness  and 
pain  ;  and  if  it  be  continued  too  long,  real 
inflammation  takes  place  ;  but  if  this  heat  be 
continued,  the  part  at  last  loses  its  irritability, 
and  a  sphacelus  or  gangrene  ensues.  7.  The 
action  of  every  stimulus  is  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  frequency  of  its  application.  A  small 
quantity  of  spirits  taken  into  the  stomach, 
increases  the  action  of  its  muscular  coat,  and 
also  of  its  various  vessels,  so  that  digestion  is 
thereby  facilitated.  If  the  same  quantity, 
however,  be  taken  frequently,  it  loses  its 
effect.  In  order  to  produce  the  same  effect 
as  at  first,  a  larger  quantity  is  necessary  ;  and 
hence  the  origin  of  dram-drinking.  8.  The 
more  the  irritability  of  a  part  is  accumulated, 
the  more  that  part  is  disposed  to  be  acted  up- 
on. It  is  on  this  account  that  the  activity  of 
all  animals,  while  in  perfect  health,  is  much 
livelier  in  the  morning  than  at  any  other  part 
of  the  day ;  for,  during  the  night,  the  irri- 
tability of  the  whole  frame,  and  especially 
that  of  the  muscles  destined  for  labour,  viz. 
the  muscles  for  voluntary  action,  is  re- 
accumulated.  The  same  law  explains  why 
digestion  goes  on  more  rapidly  the  first  hour 
after  food  is  swallowed  than  at  any  other 
time ;  and  it  also  accounts  for  tlie  great 
danger  that  accrues  to  a  famished  person 
upon  first  taking  in  food.  9.  If  the  stimuli 
which  keep  up  the  action  of  any  irritable 
body  be  withdrawn  for  too  great  a  length  of 
time,  that  process  on  which  the  formation  of 
the  principle  depends  isgradually  diminished, 
and  at  last  entirely  destroyed.  When  the 
irritability  of  tlie  system  is  too  quickly  ex- 
hausted by  heat,  as  is  the  case  in  certain 
warm  climates,  the  application  of  cold  in- 
vigorates the  frame,  because  cold  is  a  mere 
diminution  of  the  overplus  of  that  stimulus 
which  was  causing  the  rapid  consumption  of 
the  principle.  Under  such  or  similar  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  cold  is  a  tonic  remedy ; 
but  if,  in  a  climate  natui-ally  cold,  a  person 
were  to  go  into  a  cold  bath,  and  not  soon 
return  into  a  warmer  atmosphere,*it  would 
destroy  life  just  in  the  same  manner  as  mauy 
poor  people  who  have  no  comfortable 
dwellings  are  often  destroyed  from  being  too 
long  exposed  to  the  cold  in  winter.  Upon 
the  first  application  of  cold  the  irritability  is 
accumulated,  and  the  vascular  system  there- 
fore is  exposed  to  great  action  ;  but,  after  a 
certain  time,  all  action  is  so  much  dimi- 
nished, that  tlie  process,  whatever  it  be,  on 
which  tlie  formation  of  the  irritable  principle 
depends,  is  entirely  lost.  For  further  in- 
formation on  this  interesting  subject,  see 
Dr.  Crichton  on  Mental  Derangement. 

IRRITATION.  Irrilatin.  Tlie  action 
produced  by  any  stimulus. 

ISATIS.  (IroTij  of  Dioscorides,  and 
Isalis  of  Pliny,  tlie  derivation  of  which  is  un- 
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known.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linna)an  system.  Class,  Tetradynamia  ; 
Order,  Silvjuosa. 

IsATis  TiNCTORiA.  Glaslum.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  plant  used  for  dyeing, 
called  woad.    It  is  said  to  be  adstringent. 

I  scA.  A  sort  of  fungous  excrescence  of 
the  oak,  or  of  the  hazel,  &c.  The  ancients 
used  it  as  the  moderns  used  moxa. 

ISCHjE'MON.  (From  i(rx<u,  to  restrain, 
and  atfia,  blood.)  A  name  for  any  medicine 
which  restrains  or  stops  bleeding. 

Isch^'mum.    a  species  of  Andropogon. 

rSCHIAS.  (laXMs;  from  iffx^op,  the 
hip.)  A  rheumatic  affection  of  the  hip- 
joint.     See  RlieumcUisnius. 

ISCHIATOCE'LE.  (From  iirx^Qv,  the 
hip,  and  KrjAij,  a  rupture.)  Ischiocele.  An 
intestinal  rupture,  through  the  sciatic  liga- 
ments. 

IscHio-CAVERNosus.     See  E7-ector  penis. 

Ischioce'le.     See  Ischiatocele. 

I'SCHIUM.  (From  i(rx<s,  the  loin :  so 
named  because  it  is  near  the  loin.)  A  bone 
of  the  pelvis  of  the  foetus,  and  a  part  of  the 
OS  innominatum  of  the  adult.  See  Innomi  ■ 
nalum  os. 

ISCHNOPHO'NIA.  (Fi  •om  laxvos, 
slender,  and  (pwvj),  the  voice.)  1,  A  shrill- 
ness of  the  voice. 

2.  A  hesitation  of  speech,  or  a  stammer- 
ing. 

Ischube'tica.  (From  laxovpia,  a  sup- 
pression of  the  urine.)  Medicines  which 
relieve  a  suppression  of  the  urine. 

ISCHU'RIA.  (From  lo-xco,  to  restrain, 
and  ovpou,  the  urine.)  A  suppression  of 
urine.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Locales,  and  order  Episckeses,  of  Cullen. 
There  are  four  species  of  ischuria  : 

1.  Zsc/iim'a  mia/w,  coming  after  a  disease 
of  the  kidneys,  with  a  troublesome  sense  of 
weight  or  pain  in  that  part. 

^  2.  Ischuria  ureterica,  after  a  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  with  a  sense  of  pain  or  uneasiness 
in  the  course  of  the  ureters. 

.3.  Ischuria  vesicalis,  marked  by  a  frequent 
desire  to  make  water,  with  a  swelling  of  the 
hypogastrium,  and  pain  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladdef. 

4.  Ischuria  urelhralis,  marked  by  a  fre- 
quent desire  to  make  water,  with  a  swelling 
of  the  hypogastrium,  and  pain  of  some  part 
of  the  urethra. 

When  there  is  a  frequent  desire  of  making 
■water,  attended  with  much  difficulty  in  void- 
ing it,  the  complaint  is  called  a  dysury,  or 
strangury  ;  and  when  there  is  a  total  suppres- 
sion of  urine,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  an 
ischury.  Both  ischuria  and  dysuria  are 
distinguished  into  acute,  when  arising  in 
consequence  of  inflammation  :  and  chronic, 
wlien  proceeding  from  any  other  cause,  such 
as  calculus,  &c. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  these  dis- 
eases, are  an  inflammation  of  the  uretlira, 
occasioned  either  by  venereal  sohes  or  by  a 


use  of  acrid  injections,  tumour  or  ulcer 
of  the  prostate  gland,  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  or  kidneys,  considerable  enlarge- 
ments of  the  haemorrhoidal  veins,  a  lodge- 
ment of  indurated  faaces  in  the  rectum, 
spasm  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  ab- 
sorption of  cantharides  applied  externally, 
or  taken  internally,  and  excess  in  drinking 
either  spirituous  or  vinous  liquors ;  but 
particles  of  gravel  sticking  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  or  lodging  in  the  urethra,  and 
thereby  producing  irritation,  prove  the  most 
frequent  cause.  Gouty  matter  falling  on 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  will  sometimes  oc- 
casion these  complaints. 

In  dysury  there  is  a  frequent  inclination 
to  make  water,  attended  with  a  smarting 
pain,  heat,  and  diflficulty  in  voiding  it,  to- 
gether with  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  region 
of  the  bladder,  Tlie  symptoms  often  vary, 
however,  according  to  the  cause  which  has 
given  rise  to  it.  If  it  proceeds  from  a  cal- 
culus in  the  kidney,  or  ureter,  besides  the 
affections  mentioned,  it  will  be  accompa- 
nied with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  acute  pains 
in  the  loins  and  regions  of  the  ureter  and 
kidney  of  tlie  side  aflTected.  When  a  stone 
in  the  Ijladder,  or  gravel  in  the  urethra,  is 
the  cause,  an  acute  pain  will  be  felt  at  the 
end  of  the  penis,  particularly  on  voiding  the 
last  drops  of  urine,  and  the  stream  of  water 
will  either  be  divided  into  two,  or  be  dis- 
charged  in  a  twisted  manner,  not  unlike  a 
cork-screw.  If  a  scirrhus  of  the  prostate 
gland  has  occasioned  the  suppression  or  dif- 
ficulty  of  urine,  a  hard  indolent  tumour, 
unattended  with  any  acute  pain,  may  readily 
be  felt  in  the  perinaJum,  or  by  introducing 
the  finger  in  ano. 

Dysury  is  seldom  attended  with  much 
danger,  unless,  by  neglect,  it  should  termi- 
nate in  a  total  obstruction.  Ischury  may 
always  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  com- 
plaint, when  it  continues  for  any  length  of 
time,  from  the  great  distention  and  often 
consequent  inflammation  which  ensue.  In 
those  cases  where  neither  a  bougie  nor  a 
catheter  can  be  introduced,  the  event,  in  all 
probability,  will  be  fatal,  as  few  patients 
will  submit  to  the  only  other  means  of  draw- 
ing off  the  urine  before  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  inflammation  and  tendency  to  gan- 
grene have  taken  place. 

ISERINE.  (So  called  from  the  river 
Iser,  near  the  origin  of  which  it  is  found.) 
An  iron  black-coloured  ore. 

ISINGLASS.    See  Ichlliuocolla. 
ISOCHRONOS.    (From  <aos,  equal, 
and  xpovos,  time.)    Preserving  an  equal  dis- 
tance of  time  between  the  beats  j  applied  to 
the  pulse. 

Iso'cRATEs.  (From  iffos,  equal,  and 
K€pavvviJ.i,  to  mix.)  Wine  mixed  witli  an 
equal  quantity  of  water. 

ISO'DROMUS.  (From  tffos,  equal, 
and  Spopx)s,  a  course.)  Tlie  same  as  /«- 
chronos. 
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Isopy'rosi.  (From  io-os,  equal,  and  Trup, 
fire:  so  named  from  its  flame-coloured 
flower.)  Aqidlegia  vulgaris. 

ISO'TONUS.  (Fiom  loros,  equal,  and 
TOfos,  extension.)  Applied  to  fevers  which 
are  of  equal  strength  during  the  whole  of  the 
paroxysm. 

I'SSUE.  Fonticuliis,  An  artificial  ulcer 
made  by  cutting  a  portion  of  tlie  skin,  and 
burying  a  pea  or  some  other  substance  in  it, 
so  as  to  produce  a  discharge  of  purulent 
matter. 

_  rSTHMION.  (From  laBixos,  a  narrow 
piece  of  land  between  two  seas.  J  The  fauces 
narrow  passage  between  the  mouth  and 
gullet. 

Isthmus  vieussenii.  The  ridge  sur- 
rounding the  remains  of  the  foramen  ovale, 
in  the  right  auricle  of  tlie  human  heart. 

Ithmoi'des.     See  Elhmoides. 

Itinera'mum.  (From  j^er,  a  way.)  The 
catheter  ;  also  a  staflJ"  used  in  cutting  for  the 
stone. 

ITIS.  From  the  time  of  Boerhaave,  vis- 
ceral inflammations  have  been  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  anatomical  terms  derived  from 
the  organ  affected,  with  the  Greek  term  itis, 
added  as  a  suffix  ;  as  cephalitis.  Sec.  Itis  is 
sufficiently  significant  of  its  purpose ;  it  is 


immediately  derived  from  leixat,  which  is 
itself  a  ramification  from  eco,  and  imports, 
not  merely  action,  ««  putting  or  going  forth," 
which  is  the  strict  and  simple  meaning  of  ew, 
but  action  in  its  fullest  urgency,  "  violent  or 
impetuous  action."  Wlien  tliis  term  then  is 
added  to  the  genitive  case  of  the  Greek  name 
of  an  organ,  it  means  inflammation  of  tliat 
viscus :  hence  hepatitis,  nephrilis,  gastritis, 
carditis,  mean  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
kidney,  stomach,  heart  Goud. 

I'vA  PECANGA.     See  Smilax  sarsaparilla. 

IVORY.  The  tusk,  or  tooth  of  defence 
of  the  male  elephant.  It  is  an  intermediate 
substance  between  bone  and  horn.  The 
dust  is  occasionally  boiled  to  form  jelly, 
instead  of  isinglass,  for  which  it  is  a  bad 
substitute.  In  100  parts  there  are  24  gelatin, 
64  phosphate  of  lime,  and  0. 1  carbonate  of 
lime. 

IVY.     See  Hedera  helix. 

Jvy,  ground.     See  Glecoma  hederacea. 

Ivy-gum.     See  Hedera  helix. 

I'xiA.  (From  i^os,  glue.)  1.  A  name 
of  the  Carlina  gummifera,  from  its  viscous 
juice, 

2.  (From  i^ojjiai,  to  proceed  from.)  A 
preternatural  distention  of  the  veins. 
IxiNE.    See  Carlina  gujamifera. 
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V  A'CEA.  {Quia  prodest  hominihus  tristi- 
tia  jacentibus  ;  because  it  resists  sorrow  ;  or 
from  lao/iai,  to  heal.)  The  herb  pansey,  or 
heart's-ease.    See  Viola  tricolor. 

Jaceranta  tinga.     See  Acorus  calamus. 

Jaci'nthus.     See  Hyacinthus. 

Jack-by-the-hedge.  See  Erysimum  alliaria. 

JACOBiE'A.  ( Named  because  it  was  de- 
dicated to  St.  James,  or  because  it  was  di- 
rected to  be  gathered  about  the  feast  of  that 
saint.)    See  Senecio  Jacobcea. 

JADE.    See  JSTeplmte. 

Jagged  leaf.     Sec  Erosus. 

.lALAP.     See  Convolvulus  jalapa. 

JALA'PA.     See  Convolvulus  jalapa. 

JALA'PIUM.  (From  Chalapa,  or  Xala- 
pa,  in  New  Spain,  whence  it  is  brought.) 
See  Convolvulus  Jalapa. 

Jalappa  alba.  White  jalap.  See  Cori- 
volvulus  mecoacan. 

JAMAICA  BARK.  See  Cinchona 
caribfsa. 

JAMAICA  PEPPER.  See  Myrlus 
jnmenla. 

Ja'mblichi  sales,  a  preparation  with 
sal-ammoniac,  some  aromatic  ingredients, 
&c.  so  called  from  Jamblichus,  the  in- 
ventor. 


JA'NITOR.  (Fronijawwa,  agate.)  Tlie 
pylorus,  so  called  from  its  being,  as  it  were, 
tlie  door  or  enti  ance  of  the  intestines. 

Japan  earth.     See  Acacia  catechu. 

Japo'nica  terra.  (So  called  from  the 
place  it  came  from.}    See  Acacia  catechu. 

JARGON.    See  Zircon. 

JA'SMINUM.  {Jasminum;  from  jas- 
men,  Arab.;  or  from  lov,  a  violet,  and  oaixij, 
odour,  on  account  of  the  fine  odour  of  the 
flowers. )  1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Diandria  ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  jessa- 
mine.    See  Jasminum  officinale. 

Jasminum  officinale.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  jessamine-tree.  Tlie  flowers  of 
this  beautiful  plant  have  a  very  fragrant 
smell,  and  a  bitter  taste.  They  afford,  by 
distillation,  an  essential  oil,  wliich  is  much 
esteemed  in  Italy  to  rub  paralytic  limbs,  and 
in  the  cure  of  rheumatic  pains. 

JASPER.  A  subspecies  of  rhoniboidal 
quartz,  according  to  Jameson,  who  enume- 
rates five  kinds :  Egyptian,  striped,  porce- 
lain, common,  agate  jasper. 

JA'TROPHA.  (Most  probably  from 
lalpos,  a  physician.)    The  name  of  a  genus" 
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of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Moncccia Order,  Moiiadelphia. 

Jatrofha  curcas.  The  systematic  name 
of  a  plant  the  seeds  of  which  resemble  the 
castor-oilseeds.  Ricinus  major  ;  Ricinoides  ; 
Pineus  jmrgans ;  Pinhones  indici ;  Faba 
calliartica  ;  Nux  calliarlica ;  Americana  ; 
Nux  burbadensis.  The  seed  or  nut  so  called 
in  the  pharmacopoeias  is  oblong  and  black, 
the  produce  of  the  Jatropha  —foliis  cordatis 
angidalis  of  Linnaus.  It  affords  a  quantity 
of  oil,  which  is  given,  in  many  places,  as  the 
castor-oil  is  in  this  country,  to  which  it  is 
very  nearly  allied.  The  seeds  of  the  Jcilro- 
])lia  mullifida  are  of  an  oval  and  triangular 
shape,  of  a  ^pale  brown  colour,  are  called 
purging-nuts,  and  give  out  a  similar  oil. 

Jatropha  elastica.  The  juice  of  this 
plant  affords  an  elastic  gum.  See  Camt- 
chouc. 

Jatropha  jianihot.  This  is  the  plant 
which  affords  the  Cassada  root.  Cassada  ; 
Cacavi ;  Cassave ;  Cassava  ;  Pain  de  Mada- 
gascar ;  Ricinus  minor ;  Maniot ;  Yucca  ; 
Manibar;  Aipi ;  Aipima  coxera  ;  Aijiipocn  ; 
Janiplia.  The  leaves  are  boiled,  and  eaten 
as  we  do  spinach.  The  root  abounds  with 
a  milky  juice,  and  every  part,  when  raw,  is 
a  fatal  poison.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
poisonous  quality  is  destroyed  by  heat :  hence 
the  juice  is  boiled  with  meat,  pepper,  &c. 
into  a  wholesome  soup,  and  what  remains 
after  expressing  the  juice,  is  formed  into 
cakes  or  meal,  the  principal  food  of  the  in- 
habitants. This  plant,  which  is  a  native  of 
three  quarters  of  the  world,  is  one  of  the 
most  advantageous  gifts  of  IProvidence,  en- 
tering into  the  composition  of  innumerable 
preparations  of  an  economical  nature. 

Cassada  roots  yield  a  gi-eat  quantity  of 
starch,  called  tapioca,  exported  in  .little 
lumps  by  the  Brazilians,  and  now  well  known 
to  us  as  a  diet  for  sick  and  weakly  persons. 

JEBB,  John,  was  born  at  London  in 
1736.  He  was  originally  devoted  to  the 
church,  and,  after  studying  at  Cambridge, 
entered  into  orders,  and  obtained  a  living 
in  Norfolk  in  1764.  The  year  following,  he 
published,  in  conjunction  with  two  friends, 
a  selection  from  Newton's  Principia,  with 
notes,  which  was  highly  esteemed.  He  soon 
after  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  engaged 
warmly  as  an  advocate  for  a  reform  in  church 
and  state,  as  well  as  in  the  discipline  of  that 
university.  At  length  in  1775,  he  resigned 
all  his  offices  in  the  church,  the  established 
doctrines  of  which  he  did  not  approve ;  and 
determined  upon  entering  into  the  medical 
profession.  He  soon  qualified  himself  for 
this,  obtained  a  diploma  from  St.  Andrews, 
and  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  London 
College  of  Physicians ;  and  in  the  same 
year,  1778,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal    Society.      In   1782,  he  published 

Select  Cases  of  Paralysis  of  the  Lower 
Extremities;"  which  tend  to  support  the 
practice  of  Pott,  of  applying  caustics  near 


the  spine.  To  this  work  is  added,  ari  in- 
teresting description  of  a  very  rare  disease, 
catalepsy.  The  warmth  of  his  political 
sentiments,  however,  obstructed  his  profes- 
sional career ;  and  the  various  fatigues,  and 
anxieties,  to  which  he  exposed  himself,  in 
order  to  further  his  benevolent  designs,  ex- 
hausted his  constitution  so  much,  that  he 
sunk  a  premature  victim  in  1786. 

Jecora'ria.  (From  jecur,  the  liver:  so 
named  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  diseases 
of  the  liver. )  1 .  '1  he  name  of  a  plant.  See 
Marchanlia  polymorjjha. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  vein  in  the  right 
hand,  because  it  was  usually  opened  in  dis- 
eases of  the  liver. 

JE'CUR.  {Jccur,  oris,  or Jecinoris,  neut. ) 
The  liver.    See  Liver. 

Jecur  uterinum.  The  placenta  is,  by 
some,  thus  called,  from  the  supposed  simili- 
tude of  its  office  with  that  of  the  liver. 

JEJU'NUM.  (From  jtyunus,  empty.) 
Jejunum  intestinum.  The  second  portion  of 
the  small  intestines,  so  called  because  it  is 
mostly  found  empty.     See  Intestine. 

JELLY.    See  Gelatin. 

JENITE.    See  Lieurile. 

Jerusalem  cowslips.  See  Pubnotiaria  offi. 
cinalis.  ' 

Jerusalem  oak.     See  Chenopodivm  lotrys. 
Jerusalem  sage.     See  Pulmonnria  offici- 
nalis. 

JESSAMINE.    See  Jasminum.' 
_  Jesuita'nus  cortex.    (From  jcsuila,  a 
jesiut.  )    A  name  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  be- 
cause it  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by 
Father  de  Lugo,  a  jesuit.     See  Cinchona. 

Jesui'ticus  cortex.     See  Cinchona. 

Jesuit's  bark.     See  Cinchona. 

JET.  (So  called  from  the  river  Gaza,  in 
Lesser  Asia,  /rom  whence  it  came.)  A 
black  bituminous  coal,  hard  and  compact 
found  in  great  abundance  in  various  parts  of 
France,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Ireland. 
It  is  brilliant  and  vitreous  in  its  fracture 
and  capable  of  taking  a  good  polish  by  fric- 
tion ;  it  attracts  light  substances,  and  appears 
to  be  electric,  like  amber ;  hence  it  has  been 
called  black  amber.  It  has  no  smell,  but 
when  heated,  it  acquires  one  like  bitumen  ju- 
daicum. 

.Jew's  pitch.     See  JBilumenjudaictun 

JOHN'S  WORT.  See'ffypericurn. 

Jointed  leaf.     See  Articulatus. 

JUDGMENT.  The  judgment  is  the 
most  important  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
We  acquire  all  our  knowledge  by  thiL 
faculty;  without  it  our  life  would  be 
merely  vegetative  ;  we  would  have  no  idea 
either  of  the  existence  of  other  bodies,  or  of 
our  own  ;  for  these  two  sorts  of  notions,  like 
our  knowledge  are  tiie  consequence  of  our 
laculty  ot  judgmg. 

To  judge  is  to  establish  a  relation  between 
two  Ideas,  or  between  two  groups  of  ideas. 
When  I  judge  of  the  goodness  of  a  work,  I 
feci  that  the  idea  of  goodness  belongs  to  the 
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book  which  I  liave  read ;  I  establish  a  rela- 
tion, I  form  to  myself  an  idea  of  a  different 
kind  from  that  which  arises  from  sensibility 
and  memory. 

A  continuation  of  judgments  linked  to- 
getlier  form  an  inference,  or  process  of  rea- 
soning. 

We  see  how  important  it  is  to  judge 
justly,  that  is,  to  establish  only  those  rela- 
tions which  really  exist.  If  I  judge  that  a 
poisonous  substance  is  salutary,  I  am  in 
danger  of  losing  my  life  ;  my  false  judg- 
ment is  therefore  hurtful.  It  is  the  same 
with  all  those  of  the  same  kind.  Almost 
all  the  misfortunes  which  oppress  man  in  a 
moral  sense,  arise  from  errors  of  judgment; 
crimes,  vices,  bad  conduct,  spring  from  false 
judgment. 

The  science  of  logic  has  for  its  end  the 
teaching  of  just  reasoning  :  but-  pure  judg- 
ment, or  good  sense,  and  false  judgment,  or 
wrong-lieadedness,  depend  on  organisation. 
"VVe  cannot  change  in  this  respect :  we  must 
remain  as  nature  has  made  us.  There  are 
men  endowed  with  the  precious  gift  of  find- 
ing relations  of  things  which  had  never  been 
perceived  before.  If  these  relations  are  very 
important,  and  beneficial  to  humanity,  the 
authorsare  men  of  genius  :  if  thp  relations  are 
of  less  importance,  they  are  considered  men  of 
wit,  imagination.  Men  differ  principally  by 
their  manner  of  feeling  different  relations, 
or  of  judging.  The  judgment  seems  to  be 
injured  by  an  extreme  vivacity  of  sensations  ; 
hence  we  see  that  faculty  become  more  per- 
fect with  age.  —  Magendie's  Physiology. 

Judicato'rius.  (From  judico,  to  dis- 
cern.) An  obsolete  term  applied  to  a  syn- 
ocha  of  four  days,  because  its  termination 
may  certainly  be  foreseen. 

JUGA'LE  OS.  (Jugalis  ;  from  jugum, 
a  yoke  :  from  its  resemblance,  or  because  it 
is  articulated  to  the  bone  of  the  upper  jaw, 
like  a  yoke.)  Os  malre  ;  Os  zygomalicum. 
The  ossa  malarum  are  the  prominent  square 
bones  which  form  the  upper  part  of  the 
cheeks.  They  are  situated  close  under  the 
eyes,  and  make  part  of  the  orbit.  Each  of 
these  bones  has  three  surfaces  tobc  considered. 
One  of  these  is  ejterioV  and  somewhat  convex. 
The  second  is  superior  and  concave,  serving 
to  form  the  lower  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
orbit.  The  third,  which  is  posterior,  is  very 
unequal  and  concave,  for  the  lodgment  of 
the^  lower  part  of  the  temporal  muscle. 
Each  of  these  bones  may  be  described  as 
having  four  processes  formed  by  their  four 
angles.  Two  of  tliesc  may  be  called  orbildr 
processes.  The  superior  one  is  connected 
with  the  orbitar  process  of  the  os  frontis  ; 
and  the  inferior  one  with  the  malar  process 
of  tjie  maxillary  bone.  The  third  is  con- 
nected with  the  temporal  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bonej  and  the  fourth  forms  a 
bony  arch,  by  its  connection  with  the  zygo- 
rnatie  prpcesa  f>f  the  temporal  bone.  In 


infants,  these  bones  are  entire  and  com- 
plely  ossified. 

.TU'GLANS.  {Quasi  Jovis  glans,  the 
royal  fruit,  from  its  magnitude.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnajan 
system.  Class,  Monacia ;  Order,  Poly- 
andria.     Tlie  walnut  tree. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  wal- 
nut.   See  Juglans  regia. 

JuGLANs  REGiA.  The  Systematic  name 
of  the  walnut-tree.  The  tree  which  bears 
the  walnut  is  the  Juglans— fdiolis  ovalibus 
glabris  suhserratis  svheBqualibus  of  LinUcEus. 
It  is  a  native  of  Persia,  but  cultivated  in  this 
country.  The  unripe  fruit,  which  has  an 
astringent  bitterish  taste,  and  has  been  long 
employed  as  a  pickle,  is  the  part  which  was 
directed  for  medicinal  use  by  the  London 
College,  on  account  of  its  anthelmintic 
virtues.  An  extract  of  the  green  fruit  is 
the  most  convenient  preparation,  as  it  may 
be  kept  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and 
made  agreeable  to  the  stomach  of  the  pa- 
tient, by  mixing  it  with  cinnamon  water. 

The  jmtamen,  or  green  rind  of  the  wal- 
nut, has  been  celebrated  as  a  powerful  anti- 
vencreal  remedy,  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half ;  and  Petrus  Borellus  has  given 
directions  for  a  decoction  not  unlike  that 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Lisbon  diet- 
drink,  in  which  the  walnut,  with  its  green 
bark,  forms  a  principal  ingredient.  Ra- 
mazzini,  whose  works  were  published  early 
in  tlie  present  century,  has  likewise  in- 
formed us,  that  in  his  time,  the  green  rind  of 
the  walnut  was  esteemed  a  good  anti- venereal 
remedy  in  England.   This  part  of  the  walnut 
has  been  much  used  in  decoctions,  during  the 
last  fifty  yeais,  both  in  the  green  and  dried 
state;  it  has  been  greatly  recommended  by 
writers  on  the  continent,  as  well  as  by  those 
of  our    own    country ;    and   is,  without 
doubt,  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  decoc- 
tion of  the  woods.    Pearson  has  employed 
it  during  many  years,  in  those  cases  where 
pains  in  the  limbs  and  indurations  of  the 
membranes  have  reiuained,  after  the  venereal 
disease  has  been  cured  by  mercury ;  and 
he  informs  us,  that  he  has  seldom  directed 
it  (vitliout  manifest  advantage. 

Brambilla  and  Girtanner  also  contend  for 
the  anti-venereal  virtues  of  the  green  bark 
of  the  walnut :  but  the  result  of  Pearson's 
expei-iencc  will  not  permit  him  to  add  his 
testimony  to  theirs.  I  have  given  it,  says 
he,  in  as  large  doses  as  the  stomach  could 
retain,  and  for  as  long  a  time  as  the  strength 
of  the  patients,  and  the  nature  of  their  com- 
plaints would  permit ;  but  I  liavc  uniformly 
observed,  that  if  tliey  who  take  it  be  not 
pi-eviously  cured  of  lues  venerea,  the  peculiar 
symptoms  will  appear,  and  jirocecd  in  their 
usual  course,  in  defiance  of  the  powers  of 
this  medicine.  Tlie  Decoctum  Lnsitanicvm 
may  be  given  witii  great  advantage  in  many 
of  those  ctitaneotis  diseases,  which  are  at- 
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tended  witli  aridity  of  the  skin ;  and  1  have 
had  some  opportunities  of  observing,  tliat 
when  the  putamen  of  the  walnut  has  been 
omitted,  either  intentionally  or  by  accident, 
the  same  good  effects  have  not  followed  the 
taking  of  the  decoction,  as  when  it  contained 
tliis  ingredient.     See  Juglans. 

JUGULAR.      {Jugularis ;  tromjuga- 
htm,  the  throat.)    Belonging  to  the  throat. 

Jugular  veins.  The  veins  so  called 
run  from  the  head  down  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  and  are  divided,  from  their  situation, 
into  external  and  internal.  The  exlernal,  or 
mperjicial  jugular  vein,  receives  the  blood 
from  the  frontal,  angular,  temporal,  auricu- 
lar, sublingual,  or  ranine,  and  occipital- 
veins.  The  internal,  or  deep-sealed  jugular 
vein,  receives  the  blood  from  the  lateral 
sinuses  of  the  dura  rnater,  the  laryngeal  and 
pharyngeal  veins.  Both  jugulars  unite,  and  ' 
form  with  the  subclavian  vein,  the  superior 
vena  cava,  which  terminates  in  the  superior 
part  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

JU'GULUM.  {From  jiigum,  a  yoke; 
because  the  yoke  is  fastened  to  this  part.) 
The  tlu-oat,  or  anterior  part  of  the  neck. 

JUJUBA.  (An  Arabian  word.)  Jujube. 
See  Jihamnus  %izi/phus- 

JU'JUBE.    See  Rhamnus  zizi/})Inis. 

JULY-FLOWER.  See  Dianllms  Ca- 
■)yophyUus- 

JUNCKER,  GoTTLOB  John,  was  born 
in  1680  at  Londorff,  in  Hesse.  After  the 
proper  studies,  he  graduated  at  Halle  \n 
1718  ;  and  became  afterwards  a  distin- 
guished professor  there,  as  well  as  physician 
to  the  public  hospital.  His  works,  which 
are  chiefly  compilations,  have  been  much 
esteemed,  and  are  still  occasionally  referred 
to  ;  especially  as  giving  a  compendious  view 
of  the  doctrines  of  Stahl,  whicli  he  espoused 
and  taught.  He  has  given  a  "  Conspectus" 
of  medicine,  of  surgery,  of  chemistrj',  and 
of  several  other  departments  of  professional 
knowledge  ;  also  many  academical  theses  on 
medical,  chirurgical  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects.   He  died  in  1752. 

JU'NCUS.  (An  old  Latin  word,  ajun- 
gendo,  say  the  etymologists,  from  the  use  of 
the  plants  which  bear  this  name  in  joining  or 
binding  things  together.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnajan  system. 
Class,  Hexandria  ;  Order  Monogynia. 

JuNGUS  ODORATUS.  Scc  Audropogon 
schcenanthus. 

JUNIPER.    See  Juniperus  communis. 

Juniper  gum.    See  Juniperus  communis. 

JUNI'PERUS.  {From  juvenis,  young, 
and  pario,  to  bring  forth  :  so  called  because 
it  produces  its  young  berries  while  the  old 
ones  are  ripening.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  JDioecia ;  Order, 
Monodelphia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon juniper.    See  Jutiipcrus  commmiis. 

JuNirERus  COMMUNIS.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  juniper-tree.  Juniperus— foliis 


tcrnis  patenlibus  mucronatis,  haccis  longior- 
ibus,  of  Linnaeus.  Both  the  tops  and  ber- 
ries of  this  indigenous  plant  are  directed  in 
our  pharmacopoeias,  but  the  latter  are  usu- 
ally preferred,  and  are  brought  chiefly  from 
Holland  and  Italy.  Of  their  efficacy  as  a 
stomachic,  carminative,  diaphoretic,  and 
diuretic,  there  are  several  relations  by  phy- 
sicians of  great  authority ;  and  medical 
writers  have  also  spoken  of  the  utility  of  tlie 
juniper  in  nephritic  cases,  uterine  obstruc- 
tions, scorbutic  affections,  and  some  cuta- 
neous diseases.  Our  pharmacopoeias  direct 
the  essential  oil,  and  a  spirituous  distillation 
of  the  berries,  to  be  kept  in  the  shops. 
From  this  tree  is  also  obtained  a  concrete 
resin,  which  has  been  called  sandarach,  or 
gum  juniper.  It  exudes  in  white  tears, 
more  transparent  than  mastich.  It  is 
almost  totally  soluble  in  alkohol,  with  which 
it  forms  a  white  varnish  that  dries  speedily. 
Reduced  to  powder  it  is  called  pounce, 
which  prevents  ink  from  sinking  into  paper 
from  which  the  exterior  coating  of  size  has 
been  scraped  away. 

Juniperus  lycia.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  true  frankin- 
cense. Olibanum ;  Thus.  Frankincense, 
has  received  different  appellations,  accord- 
ing to  its  different  appearances ;  the  single 
tears  are  called  simply  olibanum,  or  tkus ; 
when  two  are  joined  together,  thus  masculum  ; 
and  when  two  are  very  largs,  thus  femini- 
num;  if  several  adhere  to  the  bark,  thus 
corlicosum  ;  the  fine  powder  which  rubs  off 
from  the  tears,  mica  thuris  ;  and  the  coarser 
manna  ihuris.  The  gum-resin  that  is  so 
called,  is  the  juice  of  the  Juniperus—foUis 
lernis  undique  imbricatis  ovalis  obtusis,  and 
is  brought  from  Turkey  and  the  East 
Indies ;  but  that  which  comes  from  India  is 
less  esteemed.  It  is  said  to  ooze  spontane- 
ously from  the  bark  of  the  tree,  appearing 
in  drops,  or  tears,  of  a  pale  yellowish,  and 
sometimes  of  a  reddish  colour.  Olibanum 
has  a  moderately  strong  and  not  very  agree- 
able smell,  anda  bitterish,  somewhat  pungent 
taste  :  in  chewing,  it  sticks  to  the  teeth,  be- 
comes white,  and  renders  the  saliva  milky. 
Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it  readily  catches 
flame,  and  burns  with  a  strong  diffusive  and 
not  unpleasant  smell.  On  trituration  with 
water,  the  greatest  part  dissolves  into  a  milky 
liquor,  which,  on  standing,  deposits  a  portion 
of  resinous  matter.  The  gummy  and  resinous 
parts  are  neariy  in  equal  proportions ;  and 
though  rectified  spirit  dissolves  less  of  the 
olibanum  than  water,  it  extracts  neariy  all 
its  active  matter.  In  ancient  times,  oliba- 
num seems  to  have  been  in  great  repute  in 
affections  of  the  head  and  breast,  coughs 
haamoptysis,  and  in  various  fluxes,  both 
uterine  and  intestinal;  it  was  also  much 
employed  externally.  Recourse  is  now  sel- 
dom had  to  this  medicine,  which  is  super- 
seded by  myrrh,  and  other  articles  of  the  re- 
sinous kiivd.    It  is,  however,  esteemed  by 
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many  as  an  adstringent,  and  though  not  in 
general  use,  is  considered  as  a  valuable  me- 
dicine in  fluor  albus,  and  debilities  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines:  applied  e.vtcrnally 
in  the  form  of  plaster,  it  is  said  to  be  corro- 
borant, &c.  and  with  this  intention  it  forms 
the  l)asis  of  the  emplaslrum  ikuris. 

JuNiPEiius  SA)3iNA.    Tlic  Systematic  name 
of  the  common  or  barren  savin-tree.  Sa- 
bina  ;  Savina ;  Sabina  slerilis  ;  Bralhu.  Jii- 
niperus — foliis  oppositis  ereclis  decurrenli- 
bus,  oppositionibiis  pi/xidads,  of  Linnajus. 
Savin  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe 
/  and  the  Levant ;  it  has  long  been  cultivated 
in  our  gardens,  and  from  producing  male 
and  female  flowers  on  separate  plants,  it  was 
formerly  distinguished  into  the  barren  and 
berry-bearing  savin.     The  leaves  and  tops 
of  this  plant  have  a  moderately  strong  smell 
of  the  disagreeable  kind,  and  a  hot,  bitterish, 
acrid  taste.    They  give  out  great  part  of 
their  active  matter  to  watery  liquors,  and 
the  whole  to  rectified  spirit.     Distilled  with 
water  they  yield  a  la^ge  quantity  of  essential 
oil.     Decoctions  of  the  leaves,  freed  from 
the  volatile  principle  by  inspissation  to  the 
consistence  of  an  extract,  retain  a  consider- 
able share  of  their  pungency  and  warmth 
along  with  their  bitterness,  and  have  some 
degree  of  smell,  but  not  resembling  that  of 
the  plant  itself.    On  inspissating  the  spiritu- 
ous tincture,  there  remains  an  extract  con- 
sisting of  two  distinct  substances,  of  which 
one  is  yellow,  unctuous,  or  oily,  bitterish, 
and  ve)7  pungent ;  the  other  black,  resinous, 
less  pungent,  and  sub  astringent. ,  Savin  is 
a  powerful  and  active  medicine,  and  has 
been  long  reputed  the  most  efficacious  in 
the  materia  medica,  for  producing  a  deter- 
mination to  the  uterus,  and  thereby  proving 
emmenagogue ;  it  heats  and  stimulates  the 
whole  system  very  considerably,  and  is  said 
to  promote  the  fluid  secretions.     The  power 
which  this  plant  possesses   (observes  Dr. 
Woodville)  in  opening  uterine  obstructions, 
is  considered  to  be  so  great,  that  we  are  told 
it  has  been  frequently  employed,  and  with 
too  much  success,  for  purposes  the  most 
infamous  and  unnatural.      It  seems  pro- 
bable, however,  that  its  effects  in  this  way 
have  been  somevvliat  over-rated,  as  it  is 
found  very  frequently,  to  fail  as  an  emme- 
nagogue,  though  this,  in  some  measure, 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  smalhiess  of  the 
dose  in  which  it  has  been  usually  prescribed 
by  physicians ;    for  Dr.  CuUen  observes, 
"  that  savin  is  a  very  acrid  and  heating 
substance,  and  I  have  been  often,  on  account 
of  these  qualities,  prevented  from  employing 
it  in  the  quantity  necessary  to  render  it 
emmenagogue.    I  must  own,  liowever,  that 


It  shows  a  more  powerful  determination  to 
the  uterus  than  any  otiier  plant  I  have  em- 
ployed ;  but  I  have  been  frequently  disap- 
pointed in  this,  and    its  heating  qualities 
always  require  a  great  deal  of  caution." 
Dr.  Home  appears  to  have  had  very  great 
success  with  this  medicine,  for  in  five  cases 
of  amenorrhoea,  which  occurred  at  the  Royal 
Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  four  were  cured 
by  the  sabina,  which  he  gave  in  powder 
from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  twice  a  day. 
He  says  it  is  well  suited  to  the  debile,  but 
improper  in  plethoric  habits,  and  therefore 
orders  repeated  bleedings  before  its  exhibi- 
tion.    Country  people  give  the  juice  from 
the  leaves  and  young  tops  of  savin  mixed 
with  milk  to  their  children,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy the  worms;  it  generally  operates  by 
stool,  and  brings  them  away  with  it.  The 
leaves  cut  small,  and  given  to  horses,  mixed 
with  their  corn,  destroy  the  hots.  Exter- 
nally savin  is  recommended  as  an  escharotic 
to  foul  ulcers,  syphilitic  warts,  &c.  A  strong 
dfecoction  of  the  plant  in  lard  and  wax  forms 
an  useful  ointment  to  keep-  up  a  constant 
discharge  from  blisters,  &c.    See  Ceratum 
sabiniB. 

JU  PITER.  The  ancient  chemical  name 
of  tin,  because  supposed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  that  planet. 

JURIN,  James,    was,   during  several 
years,  an  active  member  and  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  at  his  death  in  17.50, 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians.    He  . 
distinguished  himself  by  a  series,  of  seven- 
teen dissertations,  printed  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  and  afterwards  as  a  separate 
work,  in  which  mathematical  science  was 
applied  with  considerable  acuteness  to  phy- 
siological subjects.    These  papers,  however, 
involved  him  in  several  philosophical  con- 
troversies concerning  the  force  of  the  heart, 
&c.      He  ^vas  a  warm  advocate  for  the 
practice  of  inoculation,  which   he  proved 
greatly  to  lessen  the  violence  of  the  'small- 
pox ;  but  he  did  not  anticipate  that  it  would 
increase  the.  mortality  upon  the  whole,  by 
keeping  up  the  infection,  while  many  re- 
tained their  prejudices  against  adopting  it. 

JUSTICIA.  (So  named  in  honour  of 
Mr.  Justice,  who  published  die  British 
Gardener's  Director.  )  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.  Class,  Diandria ;  Order,  Mono- 
gynid. 

JUVA'NTIA.    (From  juvo,  to  assist.) 
Whatever  assists  in  relieving  a  disease. 
JUVENTUS,    See  Age. 
Juxtangi'na.     (From  jiaia,  near,  and 
angina,  a  quinsy. )    A  disease  resembling  a 
quinsy. 
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K!.AATH.    See  Acacia  catecJm. 

KiEMPFER,  Engelbert,  was  born  in 
1651  at  Lippe,  in  Westphalia.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Sweden,  and  being  eager  to  travel, 
accompanied  the  Swedish  Ambassador,  Fab- 
ricius,  to  Persia,  as  secretary  :  on  whose  de- 
parture from  Ispahan,  after  two  years,  he  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  ciiief  surgeon  to 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company;  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  penetrate  as  far  as  Siam  and 
Japan,  and  cleared  up  the  geography  of  these 
countries,  which  was  very  imperfectly  known 
before.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  in  1694, 
he  graduated  at  Leyden,  and  settled  in  his 
own  country ;  he  was  aftei-wards  appointed 
physician  to  his  sovereign,  and  continued 
engaged  in  practice,  and  in  composing  se- 
veral works,  till  his  death,  in  1716.  In  his 
Inaugural  Dissertation,  among  other  sub- 
jects relating  to  medicine,  he  notices  a 
method  of  ciring  colic  among  the  Japanese 
by  puncture  with  a  needle.  But  his  great 
work,  entitled  "  Amasnitales  Exoticae,"  is 
more  especially  esteemed  for  its  botanical 
information,  and  authentic  details,  relating 
to  the  history  and  manners  of  Persia,  &c. 
His  History  of  Japan,  of  which  there  is  an 
English  translation  in  folio,  is  highly  valued 
for  its  accuracy  and  fidelity. 

K^MPFE'RIA.  (Named  after  Kamp- 
fer,  the  Westphalian  naturalist.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Monandria  ; 
Order,  Monogi/nia; 

K^MPFERiA  GALANGA.  The  plant  which 
affords  the  greater  galangal  root. 

K^MPFERiA  ROTUNDA.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  ofH- 
cinal  zedoary.  Zedoaria.  ICcBmpferia  —fo- 
liis  lanceoUais  peliolatis,  of  Linnaeus.  The 
roots  of  this  plant  are  brought  to  us  in  long 
pieces,  zedoaria  longa,  about  the  thickness  of 
the  little  finger,  two  or  three  inches  in 
length,  bent,  rough,  and  angular;  or  in 
roundish  pieces,  zedoaria  rotunda,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  of  an  ash  colour  on  the 
outside,  and  white  within.  They  have  an 
agreeable  camphoraceous  smell,  and  a  bit- 
terish aromatic  taste.  Though  formerly 
much  esteemed  against  rheumatic  affections, 
they  are  at  present  thought  to  possess  very 
little  medicinal  powers,  although  they  had 
a  place  in  the  confectio  aromatica  of  tlie 
London  Pharmacopoeia. 

Ka'jeput  oleum.    See  Melaleuca. 

KA'LI.  I  An  Arabian  word.)  The 
vegetable  alkali.    See  Potassa. 

Kali  acetatum.    See  Polassee  acelas. 

Kali  aeratum.     See  Polasaec  carbviias. 

Kali  arsenicatum.  A  preparation  of 
arsenic,  composed  of  the  vegetable  alkali 
and  the  acid  of^irsenic. 


Kali  citratum.    See  Potassa;  cilras. 

Kali  pr^paratuji.  See  Potasses  sub- 
carhonas. 

Kali  purum.     See  Potassa fusa. 

Kali  sulphuratum.  See  Sulp/turetitm 
potass(P. 

Kali  tartarizatum.  See  Potassa  tar- 
tras. 

Kali  vitriolatum.    See  Potassee  sulphas. 
KARPHOLITE.     A  yellow  mineral 
which  occurs  in  thin  prismatic  concretions. 

KEEL.    See  Carina. 

Keeled  leaf.  See  Carinatus. 
KEILL,  James,  was  born  in  Scotland, 
1673.  After  going  through  the  proper 
studies  abroad,  and  especially  attending  to 
anatomy,  he  was  enabled  to  lecture  on  that 
subject  with  great  reputation  "in  both  the 
English  universities,  and  received  an  hono- 
rary degree  at  Cambridge.  During  this 
period  he  published  a  Compendium  of  Ana- 
tomy, chiefly  from  Cowper.  In  1703,  he 
settled  in  practice  at  Northampton ;  and 
three  years  after  sent  to  the  Royal  Society 
an  account  of  the  dissection  of  a  man,  re- 
puted to  have  been  1 30  years  of  age  ;  which 
agreed  very  much  with  what  Harvey  found 
in  old  Parr.  He  was  well  skilled  in  ma- 
thematics, which  he  applied  to  the  explan- 
ation of  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy. 
In  1708,  he  published  "An  Account  of 
Animal  Secretion,  the  Quantity  of  Blood 
in  the  Human  Body,  and  Muscular  Mo- 
tion." To  which,  in  a  second  edition,  he 
added  an  Essay  on  the  Force  of  the  Heart. 
This  engaged  him  in  a  controversy  with  Dr. 
Jurin,  which  was  carried  on  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  (Dr.  Keill  being  then 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society)  till  the 
period  of  his  premature  death  in  1719, 
occasioned  by  a  cancer  in  the  mouth,  to 
which  he  had  applied  the  cautei-y,  but  with- 
out any  relief. 

Kei'ri.     See  Cheiranthus  cheiri. 

KELP.     Incinerated  sea-weed. 

KENEANGIA.  (From  Kevos,  empty, 
and  0776W;/,  a  vessel.)  J.  A  state  of  in- 
action of  the  blood  or  other  vessels. 

2.  A  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  vessels. 

KER  ATE.  The  third  mineral  order  of 
Mohs. 

Kerato-pharyng^.us.  (From  Kepas,  a 
horn,  and  <papvy^,  the  pharynx.)  A  muscle 
so  named  from  its  shape,  and  insertion  in  the 
pharynx. 

KE'RMES.  {Chermah,  Arabian.)  Gra- 
mini  tmctorium;  Coccus  haphica.  Round 
reddish  grains,  about  the  size  of  peas,  found 
in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France, 
.adhering  to  tlie  branches  of  the  scarlet  oak. 
They  are  the  nidus  of  a  minute  red  animal- 
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cule,  called  Coccrcs  quercus  ilicis.  Tlie  con- 
fectio  alkcrmes,  now  obsolete,  was  prepared 
with  these,  which  possess  corroborant  and 
adstn'ngent  virtues. 

Kermes  mineiUlis.  a  preparation  of 
antimony,  so  termed  from  its  resemblance 
in  colour  to  the  insict  of  that  name.  It  is 
now  disused  in  medicine,  and  gives  place 
to  the  other  preparations  of  antimony.  See 
HydrositlphurettL7)i  stibii  ruhrum. 

KERNEL  WORT.  See  Hcrojjlmlaria 
nodosa, 

Ke'rva.  {Kervah,  Arabian.)  The  Jti- 
cinus  communis. 

KETCHUP.  The  prepared  liquor  of 
the  mushroom,  made  by  sprinkling  salt  on 
that  vegetable,  and  collecting  the  fluid  which 
escapes. 

Keyser's  tills,  a  once  celebrated  mer- 
curial medicine,  the  method  of  preparing 
which  was  purchased  by  the  Frencli  govern- 
ment, and  has  since  been  published  by 
Richard.  The  hydrargyrus  acetatus  is  con- 
sidered as  an  adequate  substitute  for  the 
more  elaborate  form  of  Keyser.  Richard 
concludes  his  account  of  Keyser's  pills  with 
observing,  that  he  considers  it  to  be,  with- 
out exception,  tlie  most  effectual  remedy 
for  the  venereal  disease  hitherto  discovered. 
But  further  trials  of  this  remedy  do  not 
justify  the  sanguine  accounts  of  its  proper- 
ties ;  though  it  may  sometimes  succeed  vrhen 
some  of  the  other  mercurial  preparations 
have  failed.  ' 

Kibes.    A  name  for  chilblains. 

KiDKiA  terrestr;is.    Barbadoes  tar. 

KIDNEY.  (iJen,  nis.  m.)  An  abdo- 
minal viscus,  shaped  like  a  kidney-bean, 
that  secretes  the  urine.  There  are  two  kid- 
neys. One  is  situated  in  each  lumbar  re- 
gion, near  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  bfehind 
tlie  peritonaeum.  This  organ  is  composed 
of  three  substances;  a  cortical,  which  is 
external,  and  very  vascular;  a  tubulous, 
which  consists  of  small  tubes  ;  and  a  papil- 
lous  substance,  A\hich  is  the  innermost. 
The  kidneys  are  generally  surrounded  with 
more  or  less  adipose  membrane,  and  they  have 
also  a  proper  membrane,  membrana  propria, 
which  is  closely  accreted  to  the  cortical  sub- 
stance. The  renal  arteries,  called  also  emul- 
gents,  proceed  from  the  aorta.  The  veins 
evacuate  their  blood  into  the  ascending  cava. 
Tlie  absorbents  accompany  the  blood-vessels, 
and  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct.  The 
nerves  of  the  kidneys  arc  branches  of  the 
eighth  pair  and  great  intercostal.  The  ex- 
cretory duct  of  this  viscus  is  called  the 
ureisr.  At  the  middle  of  the  kidney,  where 
the  blood-vessels  enter  it,  is  a  large  mem- 
braneous bag,  called  the  pelvis,  which  di- 
minishes like  a  funnel,  and  forms  a  long 
canal>  the  ureter,  that  conveys  tlie  urine 
from  the  kidney  to  th6  bladder,  which  it 
perforates  obliquely. 

Xidney-skaped  lectf.    See  Raiiforniis. 

KII'TEKILL.    Sec  Meerschaums 


KiKEKUNEMALo.  A  purc  rcsin,  very  si- 
milar to  copal,  but  of  a  more  beautiful 
whiteness  and  transparency.  It  is  brought 
from  America,  where  it  is  said  to  be  used 
medicinally,  in  the  cure  of  hysteria,  tetanus, 
&c.  It  forms  the  most  beautiful  of  all  var- 
nishes. N 

Ki'ki,    (JCi/ce,  Arabian.)    See  Ricinus. 
Ki'na  kina.    See  Cinchofta. 
KINATE.  Jiinas.   A  compound  of  the 
Kinic  acid,  with  a  salifiable  bate. 

KINIC   ACID.     {Acidum  Mnicum ; 
from  kinia,  the  French  name  of  cinchona, 
from  which  it  is  obtained.)    "  A  peculiar 
acid  extracted  from  cinchona.    Let  a  watery 
extract  from  hot  infusions  of  the  bark  in 
powder   be  made.     Alkohol  removes  the 
resinous  part  of  this  extract,  and  leaves  a 
viscid  residue,  of  a  brown  colour,  which  has 
hardly  any  bitter  taste,  and  which  consists 
of -kinate  of  lime  and  a  mucilaginous  matter. 
This  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  th&  liquor 
is  filtered  and  left  to  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion in  a  wai-m  place.    It  becomes  thick 
like  syrup,  and  then  deposits  by  degrees 
crystalline  plates,  sometimes  hexaedral,  some- 
times rhomboidal,  sometimes  square,  and 
always  coloured  slightly  of  a  reddish-brown. 
These  plates  of  kinate  of  lime  must  be  puri- 
fied by  a  second  crystallisation.    They  are 
then  dissolved  in  ten  or  twelve  times  their 
weight  of  vt-ater,  and  very  dilute  aqueous 
oxalic  acid  is  poured  into  the  solution,  till 
no  more  precipitate  is  formed.    By  filtra- 
tion, the  oxalate  of  lime  is  separated,  and 
the  kinic  acid  being  concentrated  by  spon-  ^ 
taneous  evaporation,  yields  regular  crystals,  ■ij^ 
It  is  decomposed  by  heat.    "Wliile  it  forms 
a  soluble  salt  with  lime,  it  does  not  preci- 
pitate lead  or  silver  from  tlieir  solutions. 
These  are  characters  sufficiently  distinctive. 
The  kinates  are  scarcely  known ;  that  of 
lime  constitutes  seven  percent,  of  cincho7ia." 
Kinki'na.    See  Cinchona. 
KINO.    (An  Indian  word.)  Gummi 
gambiensc  ;  Gummi  nibrum  adstringcns gam- 
biense.    The  tree  from  which  this  resin  is 
obtained,  though  not  botanically  ascertained, 
is  known  to  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Gambia,  in  Africa.    On  wounding  its  bark, 
the  fluid  kino  immediately  issues  drop  by 
drop,  and,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is  formed 
into  hard  masses.    It  is  in  appearance  vejy 
like  the  resin  called  Sanguis  draconis much 
redder,  more  firm,  resinous,  and  adstringent 
than  catechu.    It  is  now  in  common  use, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  cflicncious  vegetable 
adstringents,  or  styptics,  in  tiie  materia  me- 
dica.     Its  dose  is  from  twenty  to  thirty 
grains. 

KNEE-HOLLY.    See  Ruscus. 

KNEE-PAN.    See  Patdla. 

KOLLYRITE.  A  light  gieasy  mineral 
of  a  white  colour,  which  adheres  to  the 
tongue. 

KoLTO.    (A  Poloiicse  word.)    Tlic  plica 
polonica,  or  plaited  hair.  ^ 
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KOUMIS.  A  vinous  liquid  which  the 
Tartars  make  by  fennenting  mares'  milk. 
Something  similar  is  prepared  in  the  Orkneys 
and  Shetland. 

KilAMERIA.  (So  named  in  com- 
memoration of  two  German  botanists,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Tctrandria ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Krameria  triaxduia.  ;,Tlie  systematic 
name  of  the  tree,  the  root  of  which  is  called 
rhatania,  a  substance  which  has  been  long 
known  to  the  manufacturers  of  port  wine  ; 
it  is  the  production  of  Peru,  and  was  long 
thought  to  be  the  root  of  the  cinchona  cor- 
difolia.  It  is  described  as  externally  re- 
sembling the  root  of  the  rubia  tinctorum  to 
the  taste,  being  aromatic,  bitter,  and  very 
astringent ;  its  infusion  or  decoction  turns 
black  with  sulphate  of  iron,  and  precipitates 


tannin.  Tlie  principal  virtues  appear  to  re- 
side in  the  cortical  part  of  the  root,  which  is 
thick  and  resinous.  An  opinion  prevails 
that  the  substance  sold  in  the  sliops  under 
the  name  of  foreign  extract  of  bark  is  made 
from  this  root. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  medical  virtues 
of  this  root  are  powei-fuDy  tonic.  In  debi- 
lity of  the  digestive  organs,  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism, (luor  albus,  and  in  intermittent  fe- 
vers, it  has  been  employed  with  good  effect. 
While  given  in  doses  similar  to  cinchona,  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  only  one-third 
the  i)rice  of  that  substance.  > 

KRAMERIC  ACID.  {Acidwh  hra~ 
7nericum;  from  krameria,  the  name  of  the 
plant  from  which  it  is  obtained.)  An  acid 
obtained  by  Peschier  from  the  root  of  the 
^  Krameria  Iriandna. 

Kyanite.    See  Cyanite. 

Kyna'nche.    See  Cynanchc. 
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i-iA'BDANUM.    See  Cislm  creticus. 

LABELLUM.  A  Uttle  lip.  Applied 
in  botany  to  the  barba,  or  inferior  lip  of 
ringent  and  personate  plants.     See  Corolla. 

LABIUM.  {Labium, i.n.;  o.iroTovXaSeiv.) 

1.  The  lip  of  animals. 

2.  Applied  in  botany  to  corolls  of  plants, 
which  are  termed  xmilabiate,  bilabiate,  &c. 
and  from  their  position  in  certain  flowers, 
superior,  iiifcrior,  &c. 

I  La'bium  leporinum.    See  Hare-lip. 

LABORATORIUM.  (From  laboro, 
to  labour.)  A  place  properly  fitted  up  for 
the  performance  of  chemical  operations. 

LABRADOR  STONE.  See  Felspar. 
.  LA'BYRINTH.  Labyrinthus.  That 
part  of  the  internal  ear  which  is  behind  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  ;  it  is  constituted 
by  the  cochlea,  vestibulum,  and  semicircular 
canals.    See  Ear. 

LAC.   {Luc,  lis.  n.)  1.  Milk.  See  MUk. 

2.  The  name  of  a  vegetable  substance. 
See  Lacca. 

Lac  AMMONIAC!.  See  Mistura  ammo- 
niaci. 

Lac  AMYGDALjfE.    See  ^{iUura  amygdala;. 
Lac  assAfcetidje.    See  Mistura  assafce- 
tidce. 

Lac  solphuris.  See  Sulphur  prcecipi' 
latum. 

LA'CCA.  (From  ;a/f  a  A,  Arabian.)  Gum- 
mi  lacca:.  Stick-lac ;  Gum-lac ;  Seed- 
lac  ;  Shell-lac.  The  improper  name  of 
gum-lac  is  given  to  a  concrete  brittle  sub- 
stance, of  a  dark  red  colour,  brought  from 
the  East  Indies,  incrustated  ou  the  twigs  of 


the  Croton  lacciferum ;  foliis  ovalis  tomcntosis 
sei-rulntis  peliolatis,  calycibus  tomenlosis,  of 
Linnarus,  where  it  is  deposited  by  a  small 
insect,  at  present  not  scientifically  known. 
It  is  found  in  very  great  quantities  on  the 
uncultivated  mountains  on  both  sides  the 
Ganges  ;  and  is  of  great  use  to  the  natives 
in  various  works  of  art,  as  varnish,  paint- 
ing, dyeing,  &c.  When  the  resinous  mat- 
ter is  broken  off  the  wood  into  small  pieces 
or  grains,  it  is  termed  seed-lac,  and  when 
melted  and  formed  into  flat  plates,  shell- 
lac.  This  substance  is  chiefly  employed  for 
making  sealing-wax.  A  tincture  of  it  is 
recommended  as  an  antiscorbutic  to  wash 
the  gums. 

LA  CIIRYMA.  A  tear.  A  limpid 
fluid  secreted  by  the  lachrymal  gland,  and' 
flowing  on  the  surface  of  the  eye.  See  Tear. 

Lachryma  abiegna.  See  Terebinthin'a 
argentoratensis. 

LACHRYMAL.  Lachrymalis.  Of  or 
belonging  to  tears  or  parts  near  where  they 
are  secreted. 

Lachrymal  hone.    See  Unguis  os. 

Lachrymal  DUCT.  Duclm  ladmjmalisi- 
liie  excretory  duct  of  the  lachrymal  gland" 
which  opens  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the* 
upper  eyelid. 

Lachrymal  gland.  Glandida  lachrt/. 
mahs.  A  glomerate  gland,  situated  above 
the  external  angle  of  the  orbit,  in  a  peculiar 
depression  of  the  frontal  bone.  It  secretes 
the  tears,  and  conveys  them  to  the  eye  by 
Its  excretory  ducts,  which  are  six  or  eight  in 
number. 
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.  Laciirymai.  nerve.  The  fiftli  pair  of 
nerves  from  the  liead  is  divided  into  several 
branches,  the  first  of  which  is  called  the 
orbitary  branch  ;  this  is  divided  into  three 
more,  the  tliird  of  which  is  called  the  lachry- 
mal branch;  it  goes  off  chiefly  to  the  lachry- 
mal gland. 

LACCIC  ACID.  {^Acidum  laccicum  ; 
from  lacca,  the  substance  in  which  it  exists.) 
"  Dr.  John  made  a  watery  extract  of  pow- 
dered stick  lac,  and  evaporated  it  to  dry- 
ness. He  digested  alkoliol  oti  this  extract, 
and  evaporated  the  alkoholic  extract  to  dry- 
ness. He  dien  digested  this  mass  in  Eether, 
and  evaporated  the  ethereal  solution  ;  when 
he  obtained  a  syrupy  mass  of  a  light  yel- 
low colour,  which  was  again  dissolved  in 
alkohol.  On  adding  water  to  t"his  solution,  a 
little  resin  fell.  A  peculiar  acid  united  to 
potassa  and  lime  remains  in  the  solution, 
which  is  obtained  free,  by  forming  with  ace- 
tate of  lead  an  insoluble  laccate,  and  decom- 
posing this  with  the  equivalent  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Laccic  acid  crystallises  ;  it 
has  a  wine-yellow  colour,  a  sour  taste,  and  is 
soluble,  as  we  have  seen,  in  water,  alkohol, 
and  Bether.  It  precipitates  lead  and  mercury 
white  ;  but  it  does  not  affect  lime,  barytes, 
or  silver,  in  their  solutions.  It  thj-ows  down 
the  salts  of  iron  white.  With  lime,  soda,  and 
potassa,  it  forms  deliquescent  salts,  soluble 
in  alkohol." 

L  ACINI  ATUS.  Laciniate,  fringe- 
like; cut  into  numerous  irregular  portions: 
applied  to  leaves,  petals,  &c.;  as  the  leaves  of 
the  Ranunculus  parviflurus,  and  Geranium 
columhinum,  the  petals  of  the  Reseda. 

Laco'nicubi.  (Because  they  were  much 
used  by  the  people  of.  Laconia.)  A  stove  or 
sweating-room. 

Lacquer.    A  solution  of  lac  in  alkohol. 

LACTATE.  Lactas.  A  definite  com- 
pound formed  by  the  union  of  the  acid  of 
sour  whey,  or  lactic  acid,  with  salifiable 
bases  ;  thus  lactate  of  potassa,  &c. 

LACTATION.  [Lactatio  ;  from  facto, 
to  suckle.)    Tlie  giving  suck. 

LACTEAL.  [Lacteus  ;  from  Zac,  milk  ; 
because  the  fluid  they  absorb  looks  like  milk. ) 

1,  Milky. 

2.  In  anatomy  this  term  is  applied  to  the 
vasa  laclea.  The  absorbents  of  the  mysen- 
tery,  which  originate  in  the  small  intestines, 
and  convey  the  chyle  fronj  thence  to  the 
thoracic  duct.  They  are  very  tender  and 
transparent  vessels,  possessed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  valves,  which,  when  distended 
with  chyle,  a  milky  or  lacteal  fluid,  give 
them  a  knotty  appearance.  They  arise  from 
the  internal  surface  of  the  villous  coat  of  the 
small  intestine,  perforate  the  other  coats, 
and  form  a  kind  of  net-work,  whilst  the 
greater  number  unite  one  with  another  be- 
tween the  muscular  and  external  coats. 
From  thence  they  proceed  between  the 
lamina;  of  the  mesentery  to  the  conglobate 
glands.    In  their  course  tliey  constitute  the 


greater  part  of  the  gland  through  whicii' 
they  pass,  being  distributed  through  them 
several  times,  and  curled  in  various  direc- 
tions. The  lacteals  having  passed  these 
glands,  go  to  others,  and  at  length  seek 
those  nearest  the  mesentery.  From  these 
glands,  whicii  are  only  four  or  fiye,  or  per- 
haps more,  the  lacteals  pass  out  and  ascend 
with  the  mesenteric  artery,  and  unite  with 
the  lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremities,  and 
those  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  then 
form  a  common  trunk,  the  thoracic  duel, 
which,  in  some  subjects,  is  dilated  at  its  ori- 
gin, forming  the  receplaculum  chylL  See 
Nulritioii, 

LACTESCENS.     (From  lac,  milk.) 
Lactescent  or  milky. 

LACTIC  ACID.  [Addum  lacticum; 
from  lac,  milk.)  "  By  evaporating  sour 
whey  to  one-eighth,  filtering,  precipitating 
with  lime  water,  and  separating  the  lime  by 
oxalic  acid,  Scheele  obtained  an  aqueous 
solution  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar 
acid,  which  has  accordingly  been  termed  the 
lactic.  To  procure  it  separate,  he  evaporated 
the  solution  to  the  consistence  of  honey, 
poured  on  it  alkohol,  filtered  this  solution, 
and  evaporated  the  alkohol.  The  residuum 
was  an  acid  of  a  yellow  colour,  incapable  of 
being  crystallised,  attracting  the  humidity  of 
the  air,  and  forming  deliquescent  salts  with 
the  earths  and  alkalies. 

Bouillon  Lagrange  since  examined  it  more 
narrowly  ;  and  from  a  series  of  experiments 
concluded,  that  it  consists  of  acetic  acid,  mu- 
riate of  potassa,  a  small  portion  of  iron  pro- 
bably dissolved  in  the  acetic  acid,  and  an 
animal  matter. 

This  judgment  of  Lagrange  was  after- 
wards supported  by  the  opinions  of  Four- 
croy  and  Vauquelin.  But  since  then  Ber- 
zelius  has  investigated  its  nature  very  fully, 
and  has  obtained,  by  means  of  a  long  and 
often  repeated  series  of  different  experi- 
ments, a  complete  conviction  that  Scheele 
was  in  the  right,  and  that  the  lactic  acid  is 
a  peculiar  acid,  very  distinct  from  all  others. 

The  lactic  acid,  purified,  has  a  brown- 
yellow  colour,  and  a  sharp  sour  tJiste,  which 
is  much  weakened  by  diluting  it  with  water. 
It  is  without  smell  in  the  cold,  but  emits, 
when  heated,  a  sharp  sour  smell,  not  unlike 
that  of  sublimed  oxalic  acid.  It  cannot  be 
made  to  crystallise,  and  does  not  exhibit  the 
slightest  appearance  of  a  saline  substance, 
but  dries  into  a  tliick  and  smooth  varnish, 
which  slowly  attracts  moisture  from  tlie  air. 
It  is  very  easily  soluble  in  alkoliol.  Heated 
in  a  gold  spoon  over  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it 
first  boils,  and  then  its  pungent  acid  smell 
becomes  very  manifest,  but  extremely  dis- 
tinct from  tliat  of  the  acetic  acid  ;  after- 
wards it  is  charred,,  and  has  an  empyrcunia- 
tic,  but  by  no  means  an  animal  smell.  A 
jjorous  ciiarcoal  is  left  behind,  which  does 
not  readily  burn  to  ashes.  When  distilled, 
it  gives  an  empyrcumatic  oil,  water,  em- 
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pyreumatic  vinegar,  carbonic  acid,  and  in- 
flammable gases.  Witb  alkalies,  earths,  and 
metallic  oxides,  it  afJbrds  peculiar  salts  ;  and 
these  are  distinguished  by  being  soluble  in 
alkohol,  and  in  general  by  not  having  the 
Jeast  disposition  to  crystallise,  but  drying 
into  a  mass  like  gum,  which  slowly  becomes 
moist  in  the  air." 

La'ctica.  The  Arabian  name  for  the 
fever  which  the  Greeks  call  Ti/phos. 

LACTI'FUGA.  (From /„c,  milk,  and 
ftigo,  to  drive  away.)  A  medicine  or  other 
means  which  dispel  milk. 

LACI  J'CA.  I  From  lac,  milk  :  name'd 
from  the  milky  juice  which  exudes  upon 
its  being  wounded. j  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnjean  system. 

St/ngenesia ;  Ordev,  Foli/gamia  cequa. 
lis.    The  lettuce. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  gar- 
den-lettuce, the  Lactuca  sutiva. 

Lactuca  graveolens.  See  Lactuca 
virosa. 

Lactuca  sativa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  lettuce.  It  is  esteemed  as  a  whole- 
some aperient  bitter  anodyne,  easy  of  di- 
gestion, but  affording  no  nutriment.  Let- 
tuces appear  to  agree  better  with  hot,  bilious 
melancholic  temperaments,  than  the  phleo-- 
matic.  The  seeds  possess  a  quantity  of  oiTy 
substance,  which,  triturated  with  water, 
forms  an  emulsion  esteemed  by  some  in 
ardor  urinas,  and  some  diseases  of  the  uri- 
nary passages.  Lettuce  was  famous  for  the 
cure  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  formed 
the  opiate  of  Galen,  in  his  old  age  ;  a  proof 
that,  in  the  warmer  climates,  it  must  acquire 
an  exaltation  of  its  virtues  above  what  is 
met  with  in  this  country. 

Lactuca  scariola.  Laclucn  sylveslris  : 
Scariola;  Scariola  gallorum.  This  species 
possesses  a  stronger  degree  of  bitterness  than 
the  Lacluca  saliva,  and  is  said  to  be  more 
aperient  and  laxative.  It  is  nearly  similar, 
in  virtue  as  in  taste,  to  endive  unblanched. 

Lactuca  sylvestris.    See  Lactuca  sca- 
riola, 

Lactuca  VIROSA.  The  systematic  name 
ot  the  opium,  or  strong-scented  lettuce. 
Lactuca  graveolens.  Lactuca  —  foUis  hori- 
zonlalcbus  carina  aculealis  dentatis,  of  Lin- 
naeus, A  common  plant  in  our  hedges  and 
ditches.  It  has  a  strong  ungrateful  smell, 
resembling  that  of  opium,  and  a  bitterish 
acrid-taste:  it  abounds  with  a  milky  juice, 
in  which  its  sensible  qualities  seem  to  reside, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  noticed  by 
Dioscorides,  who  describes  the  odour  and 
taste  of  the  juice  as  nearly  agreeing  with 
that  of  the  white  poppy.  Its  effects  are 
also  said,  according  Haller,  to  be  powerfully 
narcotic.  Dr.  Collin,  at  Vienna,  lirst 
brougiit  the  lactuca  virosa  into  medical  re- 
pute, and  Its  character  has  lately  indiiced  the 
College  of  Physicians  at  Edinburgh,  to 
insert  it  m  the  catalogue  of  the  materia 
raedica.     More  than    twonty-four  cases 
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of  dropsy  are  said,   by"  Collin,   to  have 

been   successfully   treated    by  employing 
an   extract   prepared  from  the  expressed 
juice  of  this   plant,    which  is  stated  not 
only  to   be  powerfully  diuretic,   but,  by 
attenuating  the  viscid  liumours  to  promote 
all  the  secretions,  and  to  remove  visceral  ob- 
structions.   In  the  more  simple  cases,  pro- 
ceeding from  debility,  the  extract,  in  doses 
of  eighteen  to  thirty  grains  a  day,  proved 
sufficient  to  accomplish  a  cure  ;  but  when 
the  disease  was  inveterate,  and  accompanied 
with  visceral  obstructions,  the  quantity  of 
extract  was   increased  to  three  drachms; 
nor  did  larger  doses,  though  they  excited 
nausea,  ever  produce  any  other  bad  effect; 
and  the  patients  continued  so  strong  under 
the  use  of  this  remedy,  that  it  was  seldom 
necessary  to  employ  any  tonic  medicines. 
Though  Dr.  Collin  began  his  experiments 
with  the  lactuca  at  the  Pazman  hospital,  at 
the  time  he  was  trying  the  arnica,  1771,  yet 
very  few  physicians,  even  at  Vienna,  have 
since  adopted  the  use  of  this  plant.  Plenciz, 
indeed,  has  published  a  solitary  instance  of 
Its  efficacy,  while  Quarin  informs  us  that  he 
never  experienced  any  good  effect  from  its 
use;  alleging,   that   those  who  were  de- 
sirous of  supporting  its  character,  mixed  it 
with  a  quantity  of  extracturn  scillee.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  shall  only  say,  that 
the  recommendation  of  this  medicine  by  Dr. 
Collin,  will  be  scarcely  thought  sufficient  to 
establish  its  use  in  England. 

LACTucE'Lr.A.  (Diminutive  of  lactuca, 
the  lettuce  :  so  named  from  its  milky  juice.) 
The  sow-tliistle.     The  Sonchus  ai-vensis. 

Lactuci'mina.  (From  lacleo,  to  suckle  : 
so  called  because  they  happen  chiefly  to 
children  while  at  the  breast.)  The  thrush, 
and  little  ulcers,  or  crusty  scabs  on  the 
skin,  which  happen  during  the  time  the  child 
is  at  the  breast. 

LACTU'MEN.  (From  lac,  milk;  so 
named  because  it  is  covered  with  a  white 
crust.)  The.achor,  or  scald  head  ;  also  a 
little  crusty  scab  on  the  skin,  affecting 
children  at  the  breast. 

LACU'NA.  (From  lacus,  a  channel.) 
The  mouth  or  opening  of  the  excretory  duct 
of  a  muciparous  gland,  as  those  of  the 
urethra,  and  other  parts. 

LADANUM.  (From  ladon,  Arab.) 
See  Cistus  creticus. 

Ladies'  bedslraw.     See  Galhpn. 
Ladies'  manlle.    See  Alchemilla. 
Ladies'  smock.     See  Cardamine 
L^TincA'NTiA.    ( From  Icctifico,  to  make 
glad.)     This  term  hath  been  applied  to 
ma.iy  compositions  under  the  intention  of 
cordials  :  but  both  the  medicines  and  dis- 
tinction are  now  quite  disused. 

LiliVIS.  Smooth  and  even.  Applied 
to  stems  of  plants,  and  is  opposed  to  all 
rougiiness  and  inequality  whatever, 

L.EviTAs  iNTESTiNORUM.    A  name  of  t.ie 
hentery.    See  Diarrhoea, 
X  n 
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La'garos.  (Aayapos,  lax :  so  named 
from  its  comparative  laxity.)  The  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart. 

LAGENiEFOllMIS.  Bottle-shaped. 
Applied  to  the  gourd ;  as  in  Cucurhila  lage- 
naria. 

LAGNESIS.  (From  Aci7V7js,  libidi- 
nous.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases. 
Class,  Genetica;  Order,  Orgaslica ;  in 
Good's  Nosology  :  lust.  It  embraces  two 
species,  viz.  Laane^is  salacilas  and  L.  furor. 

LAGOPHT HA'LMIA.  (FromXa^wos, 
a  hare,  and  ocpSaX/xos,  an  eye  ;  because  it  is 
believed  that  hares  sleep  with  their  eyes 
open.)  Lagophlhahnos.  The  hare's  eye. 
A  disease  in  which  the  eye  cannot  he  shut. 
The  following  complaints  may  arise  from  it : 
a  constant  vi-eeping  of  the  organ,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  interruption  of  the  altei  nate 
closure  and  opening  of  the  eye-lids,  which 
motions  so  materially  contribute  to  pro- 
pelling the  tears  into  the  nose  ;  blindness 
in  a  strong  light,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
ability to  moderate  the  rays  which  fall  on  the 
eye  ;  on  the  same  account,  the  sight  becomes 
gradually  very  much  weakened  ;  incapacity 
to  sleep  where  there  is  any  light ;  irritation, 
pain,  and  redness  of  the  eye,  from  this 
organ  being  exposed  to  the  extraneous  sub- 
stances in  the  atmosphere,  without  the  eye. 
lids  having  the  power  of  washing  thera 
away  in  the  natural  manner. 

An  enlargement  or  protrusion  of  the 
whole  eye,  or  a  staphyloma,  may  obviously 
produce  lagophthalmos.  But  affections  of 
the  upper  eye-lids  are  the  common  causes. 
Heister  says  he  has  seen  the  complaint  ori- 
ginate from  a  disease  of  the  lower  one. 
Now  and  tlien  lagophtlialmos  depends  on 
paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  muscle.  A  cica- 
trix  after  a  wound,  ulcer,  or  burn,  is  the 
most  frequent  cause- 

LAGOPO'DIUM.  (From  Kajwos,  a 
hare,  and  ttous,  a  foot :  so  called  because 
it  has  narrow  hairy  leaves,  like  tJie  foot  of  a 
hare.)    The  herb  hare's-foot  trefoil. 

LAGO'STOMA.  (From  Xa-^oios,  a 
hare,  and  TOfx-a,  the  mouth  :  so  called  be- 
cause the  upper  lip  is  divided  in  the  middle 
like  that  of  a  hare. )    See  hare-lip. 

LAKEWEED.  See  Polygonum  hjdro- 
jiiper. 

LALLANS.    See  Lallalio. 

LALLATIO.  That  species  of  vicious 
pronunciation  in  which  the  letter  I  is  ren- 
dered unduly  liquid,  or  substituted  for  an  r. 
The  Greeks  denominated  it  lambdacismus, 
ffom  the  letter  \,  lamhda. 

La'mac.  Gum-arabic. 

LAMBDACI'SMUS.  A  defect  in 
speech,  which  consists  in  an  inability  to 
pronounce  certain  consonants  ;  or  that  stam- 
mering or  difficulty  of  speech  when  the 
letter  I.  is  pronounced  too  liquid,  and  oflcn 
in  the  place  of  r.    See  Psellismits  kdlavs. 

LAMBDOIDAL.  {LavMoidcdis ;  from 
A,  and  noBos,  resemblance,  because  it  is 


shaped  like  the  letter  A.)    Belonging  to  the 
suture  so  called. 

Lambdoidal  suture.  (Sulura  lambdui- 
dcdis  ;  berause  it  is  shaped  like  the  letter  A.) 
Occipital  suture.  Tlie  suture  that  unites 
the  occipital  bone  to  the  two  parietal  bones. 

LAMBITIVUM.  (From  lamlo,  to 
lick  up.)  A  linctus  or  medicine  to  be 
licked  up. 

LAME'LLA.  (Dim.  of  lamina,  a  plate 
of  metal.)     1.  A  thin  plate  of  metal. 

2.  The  parallel  gills  or  plates  in  the  in- 
ferior surface  of  the  agaric  family  only. 

LA'MINA.  (From  iXaxo,  to  beat  off.) 
A  bone,  or  membrane,  or  any  substance  re- 
sembling a  thin  plate  of  metal. 
2.  The  lap  of  the  ear. 
?.  The  parts  of  the  corolla  of  a  polypeta- 
lous  flower,  are  named  the  unguis,  or  claw, 
and  lamina,  or  border. 

LAMINABILITY.  A  property  pos- 
sessed by  some  bodies  of  being  extended  in 
dimensions  .by  a  gradually  applied  pres- 
sure.    See  Ductility. 

LA'MIUM.  (From  Xa7?iiw7?i,  a  moun- 
tain of  Ionia,  where  it  grew  ;  or  from  lama, 
a  ditch,  because  it  usually  grows  about 
ditches  and  neglected  places.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system. 
Class,  Didynamia ;  Order,  GymnoS2)er7nia. 
The  nettle. 

Lamium  album.  Urtica  vinrtua  ;  Arch- 
angelica  ;  Galeobdolon ;  Stachys  fcelida  ;  Ur- 
tica iners  magna  factidissima.  Dead  nettle  ; 
White  archangel  nettle.  Uterine  ha;mor- 
rhages  and  fluor  albus  are  said  to  be  relieved 
by  infusions  of  this  plant,  from  whose  sen- 
.sible  qualities  very  little  benefit  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

LAMPIC  ACID.  {Acidum  lampsicum; 
from  Aa;U7ra>,  to  shine.)  "  Sir  H.  Davy, 
during  his  admirable  researches  on  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  flame,  announced  the 
singular  fact,  tliat  combustible  bodies  might 
be  made  to  combine  rapidly  with  oxygen, 
at  temperatures  below  what  were  necessary 
to  their  visible  inflammation.  Among  the 
phenomena  resulting  from  these  new  com- 
binations, he  remarked  the  production  of  a 
peculiar  acid  and  pungent  vapour  from  the 
slow  combustion  of  a;thcr ;  and  from  its 
obvious  qualities  he  was  led  to  suspect, 
that  it  might  be  a  product  yet  new  to  the 
chemical  catalogue.  Faraday,  in  the  3d 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the 
Arts,  has  given  some  account  of  the  proper- 
ties of  this  new  acid  ;  but  from  the  very 
small  quantities  in  which  he  was  able  to 
collect  it,  was  prevented  from  performing 
any  decisive  experiments  upon  it. 

In  tlic  6th  volume  of  the  same  Journal, 
we  have  a  pretty  copious  investigation  of  the 
properties  and  compounds  of  this  new  acid, 
by  Danicll.  From  tlie  slow  combustion  of 
ajlher  during  si.v  weeks,  by  means  of  a  coil 
of  platina  wire  sitting  on  the  cotton  wick  of 
the  lamp,  he  condensed  with  the  head  of 
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an  alembic,  whose  beak  was  inserted  in  a 
receiver,  a  pint  and  a  half  cf  the  lampic  acid 
liquor. 

When  first  collected  it  is  a  colourless  fluid 
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of  an  intensely  sour  taste,  and  pungent 
odour.     Its  vapour,  when  heated,  is  ex- 
tremely   irritating   and   disagreeable,  and 
when  received   into    the    lungs,  produces 
an  oppression  at  the  chest  very  much  resem- 
bling the  elFect  of  chlorine.    Its  specific 
gravity  varies  according  to  the  care  with 
which  it  lias  been  prepared,  from  less  than 
1.000  to  1.008.     It  may  be  purified  by 
careful  evaporation  ;    and"  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  vapour  which  rises  from  it 
is  that  of  alkohol,  with  which  it  is  slightly 
contaminated,  and  not  of  a>ther.     Thus  rec- 
tified, its  specific  gravity  is  1.015.    It  red- 
dens vegetable  blues,  and  decomposes  all 
the  earthy  and  alkaline  carbonates,  forming 
neutral  salts  with  their  bases,  which  are  more 
or  less  deliquescent."  —  lire's  Cliem.  Diet. 
LA'MPSANA.     See  Lapsana. 
LANA.    Wool.    In  botany  applied  to  a 
species  of  hairy  pubescence,  consisting  of 
white,  long,  somewhat  crisp  hair,  like  wool. 
It  is  applied  to  stems,  leaves,  seeds,  &c. 

Lana  PHILOSOPHICA.  The  sno wy  flakcs  of 
white  oxide  which  rise  and  float  in  the  air 
from  the  combustion  of  zinc. 

LANATUS.  Woolly.  Applied  to  the 
stems,  leaves,  seeds,  &c.  of  plants.  The 
Verbascum  thapsus  is  a  good  example  of  the 
Caulis  lanatus ;  the  Stachys  lanata  of  the 
leaves;  and  the  Gossypium  of  the  seed. 

LANCEOLATUS.  Lanceolate,  lance- 
shaped.  Applied  to  leaves,  petals,  seeds,  &c. 
of  a  narrow  oblong  form,  tapering  towards 
each  end  ;  as  the  leaves  in  Plantago  lance- 
olata,  and  j^etals  of  Narcissus  minor,  and 
seeds  of  the  Fraxinus. 

LANCE'TTA.  (Dim.  of  lancea,  a 
spear.)  A  lancet.  An  instrument  used 
for  bleeding  and  other  purposes. 

LANCISI,  John  IMaria,  was  t)orn  at 
Rome  m  1654.    He  was  intended  for  the 
cliurch,  but  a  taste  for  natural  history  led 
him  to   the  study  of  medicine,  which  he 
pursued  with  great  ardour,  and  took  his 
degree  at  the  age  of  18.     After  some  minor 
appointments,  which  enabled  him  to  display 
his  talents  and  acquirements,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  anatomy  in  1684  ;  and 
continued  his  duties  for  13  years  with  great 
reputation.      He  was  made   physician  to 
three  succeeding  popes,  and  attained  the 
age  of  65.    He  had  great  knowledge  of 
mankind,  with  very  engaging  manners ;  and 
his  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  medicine 
was  extreme  and  unceasing.    He  collected 
a  library  of  above  20,000  volumes,  which  he 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  public,  and  parti- 
cularly of  medical  students  :  it  was  opened 
four  years  before  his  death.     He  left  a  con- 
siderable   number   of  works,    several  of 
which  were  printed,  others  remain  in  manu- 
script m  that  library.    His  more  important- 


publications  are,  a  treatise  "  Do  Subitaneis 
Mortibus;"    "The  Anatomical  Plates  of 
Eustachius,  witli  a  preface  and  notes,  in 
loho;     and  a  dissertation,    "  De  Noxiis 
lalndum  Effluviis,"  referring  intermittents 
to  the  Marsh  Aliasmafa,  printed  in  1717 
After  Ins  death,  a  treatise  «  De  Motu  Cor- 
dis et  Aneurysmatibus,"  and  a  collection  of 
cases  from  his  manuscript,  were  given  to  the 
public. 

LANGRISII,  Bkowne,  a  physician  of 
the  last  century,  distinguished  himself  as  an 
advocate  for  the  mechanical  theories  of  phy- 
siology and  medicine,  which  he  supported  by 
numerous  experiments.  He  had  the  merit 
of  ascertaining  several  interesting  facts  in 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  circulating 
powers.  He  died  in  London  in  1759.  His 
publications  are,  «  A  Ne\v  Essay  on  Mus- 
cular Motion,  &c."  "  Modern  Theory  of 
Physic  «  Pliysical  Experiments  upon 
Brutes;"  and  "  Croonian  Lectures  on- 
Muscular  Motion." 

Lao'nica  curatio.  A  method  of  curing 
the  gout,  by  evaporating  the  morbid  matter 
by  topical  applications. 

Lapa'ctica.  (From  AaTra^w,  to  evacu- 
ate.)   Purgative  medicines. 

L  A'PA  K A.  ( From  AaTra^o,,  to  empty  ; 
so  named  from  its  concave  and  empty  ap! 
pearance. )    The  flank. 

LAPAROCE'LE.  (From  Ka^rrapa,  the 
Hank,  and  ic-qXr),  a  rupture.)  A  rupture 
through  the  side  of  the  belly. 

LA'P ATHUM.    (From  KanraX^,  to  eva- 
cuate :  so  named  because  it  puro-es  eentlv 
The  dock.    St^Rnmex.  ^  ^'^ 

Lapathu.m  acetosum.  (See  Eumex 
acetosa. 

LAPATfiuai  AcuTUM.    See  Rumex  acutvs. 
Lapathum   aquaticum.       See  Etimex 
ht/drolapaUniiyi. 

Lafide'llum.  (From  lapis,  a  stone.) 
Lapidellus.  The  name  of  a  kind  of  spoon, 
formerly  used  to  take  out  small  stones  and' 
fragments  from  the  bladder. 

LAPIDEUS.   Stony.    Applied  to  seeds- 
of  plants;  as  those  of  the  Lithospermum 
and  Osteospernia. 

La'pides  cancrorum.    See  Cancer. 
Lapi'lli  cancrorujI.     See  Cancer. 
LA'PIS.    {Lajns,  idis.  m.;  of  uncertain 
derivation.)    A  stone. 

Lapis  ageratus.     See  u4geratus. 
Lapis  bezoar.    See  Bezoar. 
Lapis  c^ruleus.    See  Lapis  lazuli. 
Lapis  calaminaris.    See  Calamine. 
Lapis  calcareus.    A  carbonate  of  lime 
Lapis  cvanus.    See  Lapis  lazuli. 
Lapis  uiEMATWES.    See  H^matiles. 
Lapis  iiibernicus.       Tegula  hibernica. 
^/Y/esjrt  hibernica.    Hardesia.     Irish  slate. 
A  kind  of  slate,  or  very  hard  stone,  found 
in  di  Terent  parts  of  Ireland,  in  a  mass  of  a 
\\n  i^olour,  which  stains  the  liands. 

When  dried  and  powdered,  it  is  pale,/or  of 
a  whitish  blue,  and,  by  keeping)  grows  Jjlack, ' 
X  X  2 
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In  the  fire  it  yields  a  sulphureous  gas,  and 
acquires  a  pale  red  colour,  with  additional 
hardness.  It  is  occasionally  powdered  by 
the  common  people,  and  taken  in  spruce 
beer,  against  inward  bruises. 

Lapis  hystricis.     See  Bezoar  hystricis. 

Lapis  infernalis.  An  old  name  for  the 
caustic  potassa.     See  Polassafusa. 

Lapis  lazuli.  La]>is  ci/nniis.  Azure 
stone.  A  combination  of  -4  6  silica,  28  lime, 
14.5  alumina,  3  oxide  of  iron,  6.5  sulphate 
of  lime,  and  2  water,  according  to  Klaproth. 
This  singular  mixture  forms  a  stone,  of  a 
beautiful  azure  blue,  which  it  preserves  in 
a  strong  heat,  and  does  not  sufifer  any  alter- 
ation by  the  contact  of  air.  The  finest 
specimens  come  from  China,  Persia,  and 
Great  Bucharia.  It  was  formerly  exhibited 
as  a  purgative  and  vomit,  and  given  in 
epilepsy. 

Lapis  malacensis.  See  Bezoar  hys- 
tricis. 

Lapis  ollaeis.  Potstone. 

Lapis  porcinus.     See  Bezoar  hystricis. 

Lapis  siMLas.     See  Bezoar  siviicB. 

LAPPA.  [Lappa,  airo  th  XaSeiv,  from  its 
seizing  the  garments  of  passengers.]  See 
Arctium  lappa. 

Lappa  major.     See  Arctium  lappa. 

LA'PSANA.  (Ampavi],  from  Lampsactis, 
the  town  near  which  it  flourished  :  or  from 
Xaira^ai,  to  evacuate ;  because  it  was  said 
to  relax  the  bowels. )  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.  Class,  Syngenesia  ;  Order,  Poly- 
gamia  aquales. 

Lapsana  communis.  Lampsana  ;  Na- 
jnuni ;  Pajrillaris  herba.  Dock-cresses.  Nip- 
ple-wort. This  plant  is  a  lactescent  bitter, 
and  nearly  similar  in  virtues  to  the  cichory, 
dandelion,  and  endive.  It  has  been  em- 
ployed chiefly  for  external  purposes,  against 
wounds  and  ulcerations,  whence  the  name  of 
nipple-wort  and  papillaris. 

La'queus  gutturis.  a  malignant  in- 
flammation of  the  tonsils,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient appears  as  if  he  were  suffocated  with  a 
noose. 

La'rbason.  Antimony. 

LARCH.    See  Pinvslarix. 

LARD.  The  English  name  of  hog's 
fat,  when  melted  down.     See  Adeps  suilla. 

LARYNGISMUS.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  diseases.  Class,  Pneumaiica ;  Order, 
Pneumonica,  in  Good's  Nosology.  Laryngic 
suffocation.  It  has  only  one  species,  stridu- 
lus, the  spasmodic  croup. 

LARYNGOTOMY.  {Laryngotomia ; 
from  Xoptryl,  the  lai7nx,  and  Tfjui/&>,  to  cut.) 
See  Bronchotoviy. 

LARYNX.  {LarynT,  gis.  f.;  a  Greek 
primitive.)  A  cartilaginous  cavity,  situated 
behind  the  tongue,  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  fauces,  and  lined  with  an  exquisitely 
sensible  membrane.  It  is  com  posed  of  the 
annular  or  cricoid  cartilage,  the  scutiform 
or  thyroid,  the  epiglottis  and  two  aryttenoid 
cartilages.     The  superior  opening  of  the 


larynx  is  called  the  glottis.  The  laryngeal 
arteries  are  branches  of  the  external  caro- 
tids. The  laryngeal  veins  evacuate  their 
blood  into  the  external  jugulars.  The 
nerves  of  the  larynx  are  from  the  eighth  pair. 
Tlie  use  of  the  larynx  is  to  constitute  tlie 
organ  of  voice,  and  to  serve  also  for  respira- 
tion. 

LASCI'VUS.  (From  lado,  to  ensnare; 
upon  account  of  its  irregular  motions.) 

1.  Lascivious. 

2.  An  epithet  used  by  Paracelsus  for  the 
chorea  sancti  viti. 

LA'SER.  (A  term  used  by  the 
Cyrenians. )  The  herb  laser-wort,  or  assa- 
foetida. 

LASERPI'TIUM.  (Lac  serjiiiium, 
alluding  to  its  milky  juice.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system : 
Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

Laserpitium  CHiRONiuM.  Panax.  Her- 
cules' allheal,  or  wound-wort.  The  seeds 
and  roots  of  this  plant  are  warm,  and  similar 
in  flavour  and  quality  to  those  of  the  parsnep. 
The  roots  and  stalks  have  a  much  stronger 
smell,  which  resembles  that  of  opoponax ; 
and  Boerhaave  relates,  that  on  wounding 
the  plant  in  the  summer,  he  obtained  a  yel- 
low juice,  which,  being  inspissated  a  little  in 
the  sun,  agreed  perfectly  in  both  respects 
with  that  exotic  gum  resih.^ 

Laserpitium  latifolium.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  white  gentian.  Gentiana, 
alba.  The  root  of  this  plant,  Lasei-pitium 
J'oliis  cordalis,  inciso-serratis,  of  Linnaeus, 
possesses  stomachic,  corroborant,  and  deob- 
struent  virtues.    It  is  seldom  used^ 

Laseupitium  siler.  Tlie  systematic 
name  of  the  heart-wort.  Seseli;  Siler  mon- 
tannm.  Sermountain.  The  seeds  and  roots 
of  this  plant,  which  grows  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  are  directed  as  oflScinals. 
They  have  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  warm, 
glowing,  aromatic  taste ;  and  though  ne- 
glected in  this  country,  do  not  appear  to  be 
deservedly  so. 

LATER. '\.L.  (Lateralis;  from  latiis, 
the  side.)  On  the  side.  A  term  in  general 
use,  applied  to  parts  of  tlie  body,  operations, 
and  to  flower-stalks  when  situated  on  tlie  side 
of  a  stem  or  stalk  ;  as  in  Erica  vagans. 

Lateral  operation.  A  name  given  to 
an  operation.  One  mode  of  cutting  for  the 
stone,  because  it  is  performed  on  the  side  of 
tlie  pelvis.    See  Lithotomy. 

Lateral  sinus.    See  Simts. 

LATEllITIOUS.  [Lateritius :  from 
later,  a  brick.)  A  term  applied  to  the 
brick-like  sediment  occasionally  deposited 
in  the  urine  of  people  afflicted  with  fever. 

LA'TEX.  {Latex,  quod  in  vfnis  lerrte 
la  teat.)  Water,  or  juice.  A  term  some- 
times applied  to  the  blood,  as  being  the 
spring  or  source  of  all  the  humours. 

La'tiiyris.  (From  \a6cti,  to  forget;  be- 
cause it  was  thought  to  aflect  tlie  memorj'.) 
A  term  given  by  some  author,  to  a  species  of 
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tithymal  or  spurge,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Tilhymalus  lalifoUas,  the  broad- 
leaved  spurge,  and  called  by  some  also 
Catujmlia. 

LA'THYRUS.  (A  name  adopted  from 
Theophrastus,  whose  Aaevfjt.os,  appears  evi-' 
dently  to  belike  ours,  something  of  the  pea  or 
vetch  kind,  thougli  it  is  impossible  precisely  to 
determine  what.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dia- 
delphia    Order,  Decandria.  The  vetch; 

Lati'bulum.  (From  lateo,  to  lie  hid.) 
Tlie  fomes,  or  hidden  matter  of  infectious 
diseases. 

LATI'SSIMUS.  A  term  applied  to  a 
muscle  from  its  great  breadth. 

_  Latissimus  colli.     See  Plati/sma  mt/- 
oides. 

Latissijius  dorsi.    Aniscalptor,  of  Cow-, 
per.   Borsi-lumbo  sacro  humeral,  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  of  the  humerus,  situated  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the  trunk.     It  is  a  very 
broad,  thin,  and,  for  the  most  part,  fleshy 
muscle,  which  is  placed  immediately  under 
the  skin,  except  where  it  is  covered  by  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  trapezius.     It  arises 
tendinous  from  the  posterior  half  of  llie  up- 
per edge  of  the  spine  of  the  os  ilium,  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  os  sacrum  and  lum- 
bar vertebra;,  and  from  five  or  six,  and  some- 
times from  seven,  and  even  eight,  of  the 
lowermost  ones  of  the  back  ;  also  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  upper  edges  and  external 
surface  of  the  four  inferior  false  ribs,  near 
^eir  cartilages,  by  as  many  distinct  slips. 
From  these  diflferent  origins  the  fibres  of 
the  muscle  run  in  difl'ercnt  directions ;  those 
from  the  ilium  and  false  ribs  run  almost  per- 
pendicularly upwards;  those  from  the  sa- 
crum and  lumbar  vertebras,  obliquely  up- 
wards and  forwards;  and  those  from  the 
vertebra;  of  the  back,  transversely  outwards 
and  forwards,  over  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
scapula,  where  they  receive  a  small  thin  bun- 
dle of  fleshy  fibres,  which  arise  tendinous 
from  that  angle,  and  arc  inserted  with  the 
rest  of  the  muscle,  by  a  strong,  flat,  and  thin 
tendon,  of  about  two  inches  in  length,  into 
the  forepart  of  the  posterior  edge  of  tlie  groove 
observed  between  the  two  tuberosities  of  the 
OS  humeri,  for  lodging  the  tendon  of  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps.    In  dissection,  there- 
fore, this  muscle  ougiit  not  to  be  followed 
to  its  insertion,  till  some  of  the  other  mus- 
cles of  the  os  humeri  have  been  first  raised. 
Its  use  is  to  pull  tlie  os  humeri  downwards 
and  backwards,  and  to  turn  it  upon  its  axis. 
Riolanus,  from  its  use  on  certain  occasions, 
gave  it  the  name  of  ani  tersor.     When  ^ve 
raise  ourselves  upon  our  hands,  as  in  rising 
from  oir  an  arm-chair,  we  may  easily  perceive 
the  contraction  of  this  muscle.     A  bursa 
mucosa  is  found  between  the  tendon  of  tliis 
muscle  and  the  os  humeri,  into  which  it  is 
inserted. 

Lauca'nia.    ( From  Aouft),  to  receive  :  so 
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called  because  it  receives  and  conveys  food.) 
The  oesophagus. 

LAU'DANUM.     (From  laus,  praise: 
so  named  from  its  valuable  properties.)  See 
Tinctura  o/ni. 
L  AU.MONITE.     Diprismatic  zeolite. 
LAUREL.    See  Laurus. 
Laurel,  cherry.      See  Prunus  lauroce- 
rasus. 

Laurel,  spurge.     See  Daphne  laureola. 
LAURE'OLA,    (Dim.  of  laurus,  the 
laui-el ;  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
laurel. )    See  Daphne  laureola. 

Lauro-cehasus.  (From  laurus,  the 
laurel,  and  cerasus,  the  cherry-tree ;  so 
called  because  it  has  leaves  like  the  laurel.) 
See  Prunus  laurocerasus. 

Lauro'sis.  (So  called  from  Mount  Lau- 
rus, where  there  were  silver  mines.)  The 
spodium  of  silver. 

LAURUS.  (Fi  ■om  laus,  praise ;  be- 
cause it  was  usual  to  crown  the  heads  of 
eminent  men  with  branches  of  it.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  C\a.%i,  Enneandria;  Order,  Jlfono- 
gynia.    TLie  laurel. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  sweet- 
bay.     See  Laurus  nobilis. 

Laurus    camphora.     The  systematic 
name  of  the  camphire-tree.  Laurus— fuliis 
tripliiieruiis  lanceolnto-ovaUi.     It  aflTords  the 
substance  called  Camphora;  Camphura  ;  Caf; 
Cafar ;    Ligatura  veneris ;    Caphora Ca- 
pur :    Alkosor ;    Altesor.       Camphire,  or 
camphor  is  a  peculiar  concrete  substance 
prepared  by  distillation.    The  tree  is  in- 
digenous and  grows  abundantly.  The 
camphire  is  found  to  lodge  every  where  in 
the  interstices  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood, 
pith,  and  knots  of  the  tree.    The  crude 
camphire,  exported  from  Japan,  appears  in 
small  greyish  pieces,  and  is  intermixed  with 
various  extraneous  matters;   in  this  state 
it  is  received  by  the  Dutch,  and  purified 
by  a  second  sublimation  ;  it  is  then  formed 
into  loaves,  in  which  state  it  is  sent  to 
England. 

"Purified  camphor  is  a  white  concrete 
crystalline  substance,  not  brittle,  but  easily 
crumbled,  having  a  peculiar  consistence 
resembling  that  of  spermaceti,  but  harder. 
It  has  a  strong  lively  smell,  and  an  acrid 
taste  ;  is  so  volatile  as  totally  to  exhale  when 
left  exposed  in  a  warm  air ;  is  light  enough 
to  swim  on  water ;  and  is  very  inflammable, 
biirning  with  a  very  white  flame  and  smoke 
without  any  residue.  ' 

The  roots  of  zedoary,  thyme,  rosemary, 
sage,  the  mula  hellenium,  the  anemone,  the 
pasque  flower  or  Pulsatilla,  and  oUier  vege- 
tables, afl'brd  camphor  by  distillation.  It  is 
observable,  that  all  these  plants  aflTord  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  camphor,  when  the 
sap  has  been  suflered  to  pass  to  the  concrete 
state  by  several  months'  drying.  Thyme 
and  peppermint,  slowly  dried,  afford  much 
Xx  3 
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camplior;  and  Achard  lias  observed  that 
a  smell  of  camphor  is  disengaged  when 
volatile  oil  of  fennel  is  treated  with  acids. 

Kind,  a  German  chemist,  endeavouring 
to  incorporate  muriatic  acid  gas  with  oU 
of  turpentine,  by  putting  tliis  oil  into  the 
vessels  in  which  the  gas  was  received  when 
extricated,  found  the  oil  change  first  yellow, 
then  brown,  and  lastly,  to  be  almost  wholly 
coagulated  into  a  crystalline  mass,  which 
comported  itself  in  every  respect  like  cam- 
phor.    Tromsdorf  and  BouUay  confirm  this. 

small  quantity  of  camphor  may  be  ob- 
tained from  oil  of  turpentine  by  simple  dis- 
tillation at  a  very  gentle  heat.  Other 
essential  oils,  however,  afford  more.  By 
evaporation  in  shallow  vessels,  at  a  heat 
not  exceeding  57°  F.,  Proust  obtained 
from  oil  of  lavender  .25,  of  sage  .21,  of 
marjoram  .1014,  of  rosemary  .0025.  He 
conducted  the  operation  on  a  pretty  large 
scale. 

Camphor  is  not  soluble  in  water  in  any 
preceptible  degrees,  though  it  communicates 
lis  smell  to  that  fluid,  and  may  be  burned  as 
it  floats  on  its  surface.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  a  surgeon  at  Madi-id  iias  effected  its 
solution  in  water  by  means  of  the  carbonic 
acid. 

Camphor  may  be  powdered  by  moistening 
it  with  alkohol,  and  triturating  it  till  dry. 
It  may  be  formed  into  an  emulsion  by  pre- 
vious grinding  with  near  three  times  its 
weight  of  almonds,  and  afterwards  gradually 
adding  the  water.  Yolk  of  egg  and  muci- 
lages are  also  effectual  for  this  purpose  j  bat 
sugar  does  not  answer  well. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Romieu,  that 
small  pieces  of  camphor  floating  on  water 
Lave  a  rotatory  motion. 

Alkohol,  EBthers,  and  oils,  dissolve  cam- 
phor. 

The  addition  of  water  to  the  spirituous 
or  acid  solutions  of  camphor,  instantly  sepa- 
rates it. 

Hatchett  has  particularly  examined  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  camphor.  A 
liundred  grains  of  camphor  were  digested  in 
an  ounce  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  for 
two  days.  A  gentle  heat  was  then  applied, 
and  the  digestion  continued  for  two  days 
longer.  Six  ounces  of  water  were  then  add- 
ed, and  the  whole  distilled  to  dryness.  Three 
grains  of  an  essential  oil,  having  a  mixed 
odour  of  lavender  and  peppermint,  came 
over  with  the  water.  The  residuum  being 
treated  twice  with  two  ounces  of  alkohol 
each  time,  fifty-three  grains  of  a  compact 
coal  in  small  fragments  rcmfiined  undissolv- 
ed. Tlie  alkohol,  being  evaporated  in  a 
water  bath,  yielded  forty-nine  grains  of  a 
blackish-brown  substance,  wliich  was  bitter, 
astringent,  had  the  smell  of  caromel,  and 
formed  a  dark  brown  solution  witii  water. 
TJiis  solution  threw  i\o\vn  very  dark  brown 
pirccipitale.9,  witli  sulphate  of  iron,  acetate  of 


lead,  muriate  of  tin,  and  nitrate  of  lime.  It 
precipitated  gold  in  the  metallic  state.  Isin- 
glass threw  down  the  whole  of  what  was 
dissolved  in  a  nearly  black  precipitate. 

When  nitric  acid  is  distilled  repeatedly  in 
large  quantities  from  camphor,  it  converts  it 
into  a  peculiar  acid  "    See  Camphoric  acid. 

The  use  of  this  important  medicine,  in 
different  diseases,  is  very  considerable.  It 
has  been  much  employed,  with  great  advan- 
tage, in  fevers  of  all  kinds,  particularly  in 
nervous  fevers,  attended  with  delirium  and 
much  watchfulness.  The  experienced  'Werl- 
hoff  has  witnessed  its  utility  in  several 
inflammatory  direases,  and  speaks  highly 
in  favour  of  its  refrigerant  qualities.  The 
benefit  derived  from  it  in  putrid  fevers, 
where  bark  and  acids  are  contra-indicated, 
is  remarkable.  In  spasmodic  and  convul- 
sive affections  it  is  also  of  much  service,  and 
even  in  epilepsy.  In  chronic  diseases  this 
medicine  is  likewise  employed  ;  and  against 
rheumatism,  arthritis,  and  mania,  we  have 
several  accounts  of  its  efficacy.  Nor  is  it 
lass  efficaceous  when  applied  externally  IQ 
certain  diseases :  it  dissipates  inflammatory 
tumours  in  a  s,hort  time ;  and  its  antiseptic 
quality,  in  resisting  and  curing  gangrene,  is 
very  considerable.  Anodier  property  pecu- 
liar to  this  medicine,  must  not,  however,  be 
omitted  ;  the  power  it  possesses  of  obviat- 
ing the  strangury  that  is  produced  by  can- 
tharides,  when  sprinkled  over  a  blister. 
The  preparations  of  camphor  are,  spiritus 
camphora:,  linimentum  caviphorcB,  tinclura 
cainphoreB  co?7iposila,  and  the  7nislura  cam- 
phora:. Camphor,  dissolved  in  acetic  acid 
with  some  essential  oils,  forms  the  aromatic 
vinegar.  -  ' 

Laurus  cassia.  Cassia  Ugnea  ;  Canella 
malaharica  ;  Cassia  ligiiea  Malabarica  ;  Xylo- 
cassia  ;  Canella  ■nialabnrica  et  Javensis ;  ■ 
A'arva ;  Canella  cubana  ;  Arbor  judaica  ;■ 
Cassia  canella  ;  Canellifera  malabarica ; 
Cinnamoinum  mnlabaricum ;  Calihacha  ca~ 
7iela.  Wild  cinnamon-tree  ;  Malabar  cinn.i- 
mon-tree;  or  cassia  lignea  tree.  Cassia  lignea 
is  the  bark  of  the  Laurus  tree,  the  faliis 
iriplinerviis  lanceolatis,  of  Ijinnasus.  The 
leaves  are  calledyo/ia  malabrdhri  in  die  shops. 
The  bark  and  leaves  abound  with  the  flavour 
of  cinnamon,  for  which  tliey  may  be  substi- 
tuted ;  but  in  much  larger  doses,  as  tliey  arc 
considerably  weaker. 

Lauri-s  CINNAM0JIU3T.  The  .systeinatic 
name  of  the  cinnamon-tree.  CiniwmntiiU7)i. 
This  tree  affords  tlie  true  cinnamon,  which  is 
its  inner  bark.  Jacquin  describes  the  tree 
thus  :  Lmn-iis  cinnamomiim  ;  foliis  Ifineri-iis 
ovalo-oMongis ;  ncniis  I'ersu.t  opiccm  cvanes- 
cculibus.  Cinnamon  bark  is  one  of  the  most 
grateful  of  the  aromatics ;  of  a  fnigrant  smell, 
and  a  moderately  pimgent,  glowing,  bnt  not 
fiery  taste,  accompanied  with  considerable 
sweetness,  and  some  degree  of  adstringency. 
It  is  one  of  tlie  best  cordial  carminative  and 
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restorative  spices  we  are  in  possession  of,  and 
is  generally  mixed  with  the  diet  of  the  sick. 
The  essential  oil,  on  account  of  its  high 
price,  is  seldom  used  :  a  tincture,  simple  and 
spirituous  water,  are  directed  to  be  kept  in 
the  shops.  The  watery  infusion  of  cinna- 
mon is  given  with  advantiigc  to  relieve  nausea 
and  check  vomiting. 

Lauhus  culilawan.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant,  the  bark  of  which  is  called 
cortex  cuUlaiuan  in  the  shops.  CulUtlmvan  ; 
Cortex  caryophijlloidcs.  Lauriis  — foUis  tri- 
plineruiis  nppositis,  of  Linnaeus.  This  bark 
very  much  resembles  cinnamon  in  appearance 
and  properties. 

Laurus  kobilis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sweet  bay  tree.  Laurus— ^oHis  venosis 
lanceolatis  pereiinanlibus,  Jloribus  quadrifidis, 
of  LinuKus.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  Italy, 
but  cultivated  in  our  gardens  and  shrubberies 
as  a  handsome  evergreen.  The  leaves  and 
berries  possess  the  same  medicinal  iiualities, 
both  having  a  sweet  fragrant  smell,  and  an 
aromatic  adstringent  taste.  The  laurus  of 
honorary  memory,  the  distinguished  lavourite 
of  Apollo,  may  be  naturally  supposed  to  have 
liad  no  inconsiderable  fame  as  a  medicine  ; 
but  its  pharmaceutical  uses  are  so  limited  irL 
the  practice  of  the  present  day,  that  this  dig- 
nified plant  is  now  rarely  employed,  except 
in  the  way  of  enema,  or  as  an  external  ap- 
plication ;  thus  the  leaves  are  directed  in  the 
decoctum  pro  foniento,  and  the  berries  in  the 
emplastrum  cumini, 

Laurus  persea.  This  species  affords  the 
Avigalo  pear,  which,  when  ripe,  melts  in  the 
mouth  like  marrow,  which  it  greatly  resem- 
bles in  flavour.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
most  nutritious  of  all  the  tropical  fruits,  and 
grows  in  vast  abundance  in  the  West  Indies 
and  New  Spain.  The  unripe  fruit  have  but 
little  taste ;  yet,  being  very  salubrious,  are 
often  eaten  with  salt  and  pepper.  The 
sailors,  when  they  arrive  at  the  Havannah, 
and  those  parts,  purchase  them  in  great 
quantities ;  and  chopping  them  into  small 
pieces,  with  green  capsicums,  and  a  little 
salt,  regale  themselves  heartily  with  them. 
They  arc  esteemed  also  for  their  antidy- 
senteric  qualities,  and  are  prepared  in  a 
variety  of  ways  for  the  tables  of  the  rich. 

Laurus  sassafras.  The  systematic  name 
of  tlie  sassalias-tree.  Sassafras ;  Curnus 
■mas  odorata  ;  Lignum  pavanuni ;  yliihuiba. 
Tlie  wood  of  this  tree,  Laurus— foliis  Lrikibis 
i'ltegrisque,  of  LinnfEus,  is  imported  from 
North  America,  in  long  straight  pieces,  very 
light,  and  of  a  spongy  texture,  and  covered 
with  a  rough,  fungous  bark.  It  has  a  frag 
rant  smell,  and  a  sweetish,  aromatic,  sub- 
acrid  taste ;  the  root,  wood,  and  bark  agree 
in  their  medicinal  qualities,  and  are  all  men- 
tioned in  the  pharmacojioeias ;  but  the  bark 
is  the  most  fragrant,  and  thought  to  be  more 
efficacious  than  the  woody  part;  and  the 
branches  are  preferred  to  the  large  pieces. 
The  medical  character   of  this  drug  was 


formerly  held  in  great  estimation,  and  pub- 
lications were  professedly  written  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  now,  however,  thought  to  be  of 
little  importance,  and  seldom  used  but  in 
conjunction  with  other  medicines,  as  a  cor- 
rector of  the  fluids.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  decoctum  sarsaparilUe  composiliim .  or 
decoctum  lignorum ;  but  the  only  officinal 
preparation  of  it  is  the  essential  oil,  which  is 
carminative  and  stimulant,  and  which  may 
be  given  in  the  dose  of  two  drops  to  ten. 

LAVA.    The  cinders  or  product  of  vol- 
canoes. 

Lava'ndula.    See  Lavendula. 
LAVENDER.    See  Lavendula. 
Lavender,  French.     See  Lavendula  stce- 
chas. 

LAVE  NDULA.  {Yrom  lavo,  to  wash: 
so  called,  because,  on  account  of  its  fra- 
'grancy,  it  was  used  in  baths.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna;an  system. 
Class,  Bidynaniia ;  Order,  Gt^mnospermia. 
Lavender. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon lavender.    See  Lavendula  spica. 

Lavekdula  spica.  ■  Tlie  systematic  name 
of  the  common  lavender.  Nardus  italica. 
Lavendula— foliis  sessilibus  lanceolato-lineari- 
bus  margine  revohUis,  spica  inierrupta  nuda, 
of  Linnajus.  A  native  of  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens  on 
account  of  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers.  Their 
taste  is  bitter,  warm,  and  somewhat  pun- 
gent ;  the  leaves  are  weaker  and  less  grate- 
ful. The  essential  oil,  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion, is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  of  a  very 
pungent  taste,  and  possesses,  if  carefully 
distilled,  the  fragrance  of  the  lavender  in 
perfection.  Lavender  has  been  long  recom- 
mended in  nervous  debilities,  and  various 
affections  proceeding  from  a  want  of  energy 
in  the  animal  functions.  The  Colleo'e 
directs  an  essential  oil,  a  simple  spirit,  and 
a  compound  tincture,  to  be  kept  in  the 
shops.  ■ 

Lavendula  stcechas.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  French  lavender.  Stcechas ; 
SCocchas  arabica  ;  Spica  hortulana  ;  Stuca- 
dore.  This  plant  is  much  less  grateful  in 
smell  and  flavour  than  the  common  lavender, 
to  which  it  is  allied  in  its  properties. 

LA'VER.  (From  lavo,  to  wash:  so 
named  because  it  is  found  in  brooks,  where 
it  is  constantly  washed  by  the  stream.) 

1.  The  brook-lime. 

2.  The  English  name  of  a  species  of  fu- 
cus  which  is  eaten  as  a  delicacy. 

LAVIPE'DIUM.  (From  lavo,  to 
wash,  and  jies,  the  foot.)  A  bath  for  the 
feet. 

LAWSONIA.  (After  Mr.  Lawson,  a 
Scotchman,  who  published  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  his  voyage  to  Carolina,  containing 
much  information  concerning  the  plants  of 
that- country.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnjvan  system.  Class,  Oc- 
talldria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 
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Lawsonia  inermis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  true  alkanna.  Alkanna  vera  ; 
Alkctnna  orienUilis.  An  Oriental  plant ;  the 
Lawsonia — rami's  inerniihus,  of  Linnaeus; 
principally  employed,  in  its  native  place,  as 
a  dye.  Tlie  root  is  the  officinal  part ;  which, 
however,  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  shops.  It 
possesses  adstringent  properties,  and  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  anchnsa. 

LAXATIVA.  (Fromfo.ro,  to  loosen.) 
Gentle  purgatives. 

LAXA'TOR.  From  laxo,  to  loosen  : 
so  called  from  its  office  to  relax.)  A  name 
applied  to  muscles,  the  office  of  which 
is  to  relax  parts  into  which  they  are  in- 
serted. 

Laxator  tympani.  Externns  mallei,  of 
Albinus ;  Anterior  mallei,  of  Winslow ; 
Obliquus  auris,  of  Douglas ;  Exlcrnvs 
auris  vel  laxator  intermts,  of  Cowper ; 
and  Splieni  salpingo  mallien,  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  of  the  internal  ear,  that  draws 
the  malleus  obliquely  forwards  towards 
its  origin ;  consequently  the  membrana 
tympani  is  made  less  concave,  or  is  relaxed. 

LAXUS.  Lax  or  diffused.  Applied  by 
botanists  in  opposition  to  rectus  and  slriclus  ; 
as  in  the  stem  of  the  Bunins  catcile,  or  sea 
rocket,  the  stem  of  which  is  described  as 
caulis  laxus. 

LAZULITE.  SeeAzurite. 

LA'ZULUS.  fFrom  axul,  Arabian.)  A 
precious  stone,  of  a  blue  colour.  See  Lapis 
lazuli. 

LEAD.  Plumbum.  A  metal  found  in 
considerable  quantity  in  many  parts  of  the 
earth,  in  different  states,  seldom,  if  at  all,  in 
the  metallic  state.  It  is  found  in  that  of 
oxide,  red  lead  ore,  mixed  with  a  portion  of 
iron,  clay,  and  otiier  earths.  The  colour  of 
this  ore  is  aurora  red,  resembling  red  arsenic. 
It  is  found  in  small  lumps,  of  an  indeter- 
minate figure,  and  also  crystallised  in  four- 
sided  rhomboidal  prisms. 

Combined  with  carbonic  acid,  it  forms  the 
sparry  lead  ore,  so  called  because  it  has  the 
texture  and  crystallisation  of  certain  spars. 
There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  this  kind. 
It  is  found  also  united  with  sulphuric,  phos- 
phoric, arsenic,  molybdic,  and  chromic  acids. 
Lastly,  lead  is  found  mineralised  by  sulphur, 
forming  what  is  called  galena  (sidphuret  njf 
lead),  which  is  by  far  its  most  abundant  ore. 
This  ore,  which  is  very  common,  is  found 
both  in  miisses  and  crystals.  The  primitive 
form  of  its  crystals  is  a  cube.  Its  colour  is 
of  a  bluish  lead  grey.  It  has  a  considerable 
metallic  lustre,  its  texture  is  foliated.  It 
stains  the  fingers,  and  often  feels  greasy. 
It  contains  in  general  a  minute  quantity  of 
silver. 

Properties  of  Lead  Lead  is  of  a  bluisii 

'  white  colour,  and  very  brilliant  when  fresh 
cut.  It  is  malleable.  It  soon  tarnishes  in 
tlie  atmosphere.  It  may  easily  be  cut  with  a 
knife,  and  stains  the  lingers  bluish-grey 
when  rubbed.      It  fuses  at  612°  Fahr, 


and  renders  other  'more  refractory  metals 
fusible.  It  becomes  vitrified  in  a  strong  and 
continued  heat,  and  vitrifies  various  other 
metals.  It  is  tlie  least  elastic  of  all  the 
metals.  It  is  very  laminable,  but  it  pos- 
sesses very  little  ductility.  Its  specific  gra- 
vity is  ll.l.'Ja.  It  crystallises  by  cooling  in 
small  octahedra.  When  fused  in  contact 
with  air,  its  surface  first  becomes  yello  A-,  and 
then  red.  It  unites  by  fusion  with  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur.  The  greater  part  of 
the  acids  act  upon  it.  The  sulphuric  acid 
requires  the  assistance  of  "a  boiling  heat. 
Nitric  acid  is  decomposed  by  it.  Muriatic 
acid  acts  very  weakly  on  it.  Acetic  acid 
dissolves  it.  Fluoric  acid  attacks  it  by  heat, 
and  slightly  in  the  cold.  It  combines  with 
other  metals,  but  few  of  its  alloys  are  applied 
to  any  use.  When  combined  with  mer- 
cury, it  forms  a  crystallisable  alloy  which 
becomes  fluid  when  triturated  with  that  of 
bismuth. 

Method  of  obtaining  Lead.  —  In  order  to 
obtain  lead  in  a  great  way,  the  ore  is  picked 
from  among  the  extraneous  matter  with 
which  it  was  naturally  mixed.  It  is  then 
pulverised  and  washed.  It  is  next  roasted 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  in  which  it  is  to 
be  agitated,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  in 
contact  with  the  air.  When  the  external 
parts  begin  to  soften,  or  assume  the  form  of 
a  paste,  it  is  covered  with  charcoal,  the 
mixture  is  stirred,  and  the  heat  increased 
gradually  :  the  lead  then  runs  on  all  sides, 
and  is  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
which  is  perforated  so  as  to  pennit  the  metal 
to  flow  into  a  receptacle  defended  by  a  lining 
of  charcoal. 

The  scorisB  remaining  above  in  the  fur- 
nace still  retain  a  considerable  proportion 
of  lead  ;  in  order  to  extract  it,  the  scorice 
must  be  fused  in  a  blast  furnace.  Tlie  lead 
is  by  that  means  separated,  and  cast  into 
iron  moulds,  each  of  which  contains  a  por- 
tion called  a  pig  of  lead.  These  pigs  are 
sold  under  the  name  of  ore  lead. 

In  order  to  obtain  perfectly  pure  lead, 
the  lead  of  commerce  may  be  dissolved  in 
pure  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  be  de- 
composed by  adding  to  it,  gradually,  a  so- 
lution of  sulphate  of  soda,  so  long  as  a 
precipitate  ensues.  This  precipitate,  which 
is  sulphate  of  lead,  must  then  be  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed  repeatedly  in  distilled 
water,  and  then  dried.  In  order  to  reduce 
it  to  its  metallic  state,  let  it  be  mixed  with 
two  or  tlirec  t'mes  its  weight  of  black  flux, 
introduce  the  mixture  into  a  crucible,  and 
expose  it  briskly  to  a  red  heat. 

"  There  are  certainly  two,  perhaps  three 
oxides  of  lead  :  — 

1.  Tlie  po\vder  precipitated  by  pofassa  from 
the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  lead,  beingdricd, 
forms  the  yellow  protoxide.  When  some- 
what vitrifii'd,  it  constitutes  litharge,  and 
combined  with  carbonic  acid,  white-lead  or 
ceruse. 
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2.  When  massicot  has  been  exposed  for 
about  48  hours  to  the  flame  of  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace,  it  becomes  red-lead, or  minium. 

S.  If  upon  100  parts  of  red-lead  we  digest 
nitric  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1.26,  92.5  parts 
will  be  dissolved,  but  7.5  of  a  dark  brown 
powder  will  remain  insoluble.  This  is  the 
peroxide  of  lead. 

Ckloridti  of  lead  is  formed,  either  by  plac- 
ing lead  in  chlorine,  or  by  exposing  the 
muriate  to  a  moderate  heat.  It  is  a  semi- 
transparent  greyish-white  mass,  somewhat 
like  horn,  whence  the  old  name  plumbum 
covnetun. 

The  iodide  is  easily  formed,  by  heating 
the  two  constituents.  It  has  a  fine  yellow 
colour.  It  precipitates  when  we  pour  hydrio- 
date  of  potassa  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
lead. 

The  salts  of  lead  have  the  protoxide  for 
their  base,  and  are  distinguishable  by  the 
following  general  characters  :  — 

1.  The  salts  which  dissolve  in  water, 
usually  give  colourless  solutions,  which  have 
an  astringent  sweetish  taste. 

2.  Placed  on  cliarcoal  they  all  yield,  by 
tlie  blowpipe,  a  button  of  lead. 

3.  Ferroprussiate  of  potassa  occasions  in 
their  solutions  a  white  precipitate. 

4.  Hydrosulphuret  of  potassa,  a  black 
precipitate. 

5.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  black  preci- 
pitate. 

6.  Gallic  acid,  and  infusion  of  galls,  a 
white  precipitate. 

7.  A  plate  of  zinc,  a  white  precipitate,  or 
metallic  lead. 

Most  of  the  acids  attack  lead.  The  sul- 
phuric does  not  act  upon  it,  unless  it  be  con- 
centrated and  boiling.  Sulphurous  acid  gas 
escapes  during  this  process,  and  the  acid  is 
decomposed.  When  the  distillation  is  car- 
ried on  to  dryness,  a  saline  white  mass  re- 
mains, a  small  portion  of  which  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  the  sulphate  of  lead  ;  it  affords 
crystals.  The  residue  of  the  white  mass  is 
an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead. 

Nitric  acid  acts  strongly  on  lead. 

The  nitrate  solution,  by  evaporation, 
yields  tetraliedral  crystals,  which  are  white, 
opaque,  and  possess  considerable  lustre. 

.•\  sulinitrule  may  be  formed  in  pearl- 
coloured  scales,  by  boiling  in  water  equal 
weights  of  the  nitrate  and' ))rotoxide. 

]\Iuriatic  acid  acts  directly  on  lead  by  heat, 
oxidising  it,  and  dissolving  i)art  of  its  oxide. 

'i'he  acetic  acid  dissolves  lead  and  its 
oxides  ;  tliougli  probably  the  jiccess  of  air 
may  be  necessary  to  the  solution  of  the 
metal  itself  in  this  acid.  Wliitn-lead,  or  ceruse, 
is  made  by  rolling  leaden  plates  spirally  up, 
so  as  to  leave  the  space  of  about  an  inch 
between  each  coil,  and  |)lacing  thein  verti- 
cally in  earthen  pots,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  some  good  vinegar.  The  pots  are  to  be 
covered,  atid  exposed  for  a  length  of  time;  to 
a  gentle  heat  in  a  sand  bath,  or  by  bedding 


them  in  dung.  The  vapour  of  the  vinegar, 
assisted  by  the  tendency  of  the  lead  to  com- 
bine with  the  oxygen  which  is  present,  cor- 
rodes the  lead,  and  converts  the  external 
portion  into  a  white  substance  which  comes 
off  in  flakes,  when  the  lead  is  uncoiled. 
The  plates  are  thus  treated  repeatedly,  until 
they  are  corroded  through.  Ceruse  is  the 
only  white  used  in  oil  paintings.  Commonly 
it  is  adulterated  with  a  mixture  of  chalk  in 
the  shops.  It  may  be  dissolved  without 
difficulty  in  the  acetic  acid,  and  af}brds  a 
crystallisable  salt,  called  sugar  of  lead,  from 
its  sweet  taste.  This,  like  all  the  preparations 
of  lead,  is  a  deadly  poison.  The  common 
sugar  of  lead  is  an  acetate  ;  and  Goulard's 
extract,  made  by  boiling  litharge  in  vinegar, 
a  subacetate.  The  power  of  this  salt,  as  a 
coagulator  of  mucus,  is  superior  to  the  other. 
If  a  bit  of  zinc  be  suspended  by  brass  or  iron 
wire,  or  a  thread,  in  a  mixture  of  water  and 
the  acetate  of  lead,  the  lead  will  be  revived, 
and  form  an  arbor  Saturni. 

The  acetate,  or  sugar  of  lead,  is  usually 
crj'stallised  in  needles,  which  have  a  silky 
appearance. 

The  subacetate  crystallises  in  plates.  The 
sulphuret,  sulphate,  carbonate,  phosphate, 
arseniatc,  and  chromate  of  leacT,  are  found 
native. 

When  lead  is  alloyed  with  an  equal  weight 
of  tin,  or  perhaps  even  less,  it  ceases  to  be 
acted  on  by  vinegar.  Acetate  and  subace- 
tate of  lead  in  solution,  has  been  used  as 
external  applications  to  inflamed  surfaces, 
and  scrofulous  sores,  and  as  eye-washes.  In 
some  extreme  cases  of  haemorrhagy  from  the 
lungs  and  bowels,  and  uterus,  the  former  salt 
has  been  prescribed,  but  rarely  and  in  minute 
doses,  as  a  corrugant  or  astringent.  The 
colic  of  the  painters,  and  that  formerly  pre- 
valent in  certain  counties  of  England,  from 
the  lead  used  in  the  cyder  presses,  show  the 
very  deleterious  operation  of  the  oxide,  or 
salts  of  this  metal,  when  habitually  introduc- 
ed into  the  system  in  the  minutest  quantities 
at  a  time.  Contraction  of  the  thumbs,  par- 
alysis of  the  hand,  or  even  of  the  extremities, 
have  not  unfrequently  supervened.  A  course 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  waters,  laxatives,of 
which  sulphur,  castor  oil,  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, or  calomel,  should  be  preferred,  a  mer- 
curial course,  the  hot  sea-bath,  and  electri- 
city, are  the  appropriate  remedies. 

Dealers  in  wines  have  occasionally  sweet- 
ened them,  when  acescent,  with  lithar're  or  its 
salts.  This  deleterious  adulteration  liiay  be 
detected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water 
which  will  throw  down  the  lead  in  the  state' 
of  a  dark  brown  sulpluiret.  Or,  subcar- 
bonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  a  very  delicate 
test  may  be  employed  to  precipitate  the  lead 
in  the  state  of  a  white  carbonate  ;  which,  on 
being  washed  and  digested  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water,  will  instantly  become  black. 
If  the  white  precipitate  be  gently  heated,  it 
Will  become  yellow,  and,  on  charcoal  before 
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the  blowpipe,  it  will  yield  a  globule  of  lead. 
Chioniatc  of  potassa  will  throw  down  from 
saturnine  solutions  a  beautiful  orange-yellow 
powder.  Burgundy  wine,  and  all  such  as 
contain  tai-tar,  will  not  hold  lead  in  solution, 
in  consequence  of  the  insolubility  of  the 
tartrate. 

The  proper  counter-poison  for  a  dangerous 
dose  of  sugar  of  lead,  is  a  solution  of  Epsom 
or  Glauber  salt,  liberally  swallowed  ;  either 
of  which  medicines  instantly  converts  the 
poisonous  acetate  of  lead  into  the  inert  and 
innoxious  sulphate.  The  sulphuret  of  pot- 
assa, so  much  extolled  by  Navier,  instead  of 
being  an  antidote,  acts  itself  as  a  poison  on 
the  stomach. 

Oils  dissolve  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  be- 
come tliick  and  consistent ;  in  which  state 
they  are  used  as  the  basis  of  plasters,  cements 
for  water-works,  paints,  &c. 

Sulphur  readily  dissolves  lead  in  the  dry 
way,  and  produces  a  brittle  compound,  of  a 
deep  grey  colour  and  brilliant  appearance, 
which  is  much  less  fusible  than  lead  itself  ; 
a  property  which  is  common  to  all  the  com- 
binations of  sulphur  with  the  more  fusible 
metals. 

The  phosphoric  acid,  exposed  to  heat  to- 
gether with  charcoal  and  lead,  becomes  con- 
verted into  phosphorus,  which  combines  with 
the  metal.  This  combination  does  not 
greatly  differ  fiora  ordinary  lead  :  it  is  mal- 
leable, and  easily  cut  with  a  knife  ;  but  it 
loses  its  brilliancy  more  speedily  than  pure 
lead  ;  and  when  fused  upon  charcoal  with 
the  blowpipe,  the  phosphorus  burns,  and 
leaves  the  lead  behind. 

Litharge  fused  with  common  salt  decom- 
poses it  ;  the  lead  unites  with  the  muriatic 
acid,  and  forms  a  yellow  compound,  used  as 
a  pigment.  The  same  decomposition  takes 
place  in  the  humid  way,  if  common  salt  be 
macerated  M'ith  litharge ;  and  the  solution 
will  contain  caustic  alkali. 

Lead  unites  with  most  of  the  metals. 
Gold  and  silver  are  dissolved  by  it  in  a  slight 
red  heat.  Both  these  metals  are  said  to  be 
rendered  brittle  by  a  small  admixture  of 
lead,  though  lead  itself  is  rendered  more 
ductile  by  a  small  quantity  of  them.  Pla- 
tina  forms  a  brittle  compound  V)ith  lead  ; 
mercury  amalgamates  with  it  ;  but  the  lead 
is  separated  from  the  mercury  by  agitation, 
in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  black  powder, 
oxygen  being  at  the  same  time  absorbed. 
Copper  and  lead  do  not  unite  but  wiih  a 
strong  heat.  If  lead  be  heated  so  as  to  Loil 
and  smoke,  it  soon  dissolves  pieces  of  cop- 
])er  tlirown  into  it  5  the  mixture,  when  cold, 
is  Ijrittk'.  The  union  of  these  two  metals 
is  remarkably  slight ;  for,  upon  exposing  liie 
mass  to  a  heat  no  greater  than  that  in  which 
lead  melts,  the  k-ud  almost  entirely  runs  off 
by  itself.  This  process  is  called  cliquation. 
The  coarser  sorts  of  lead,  which  owe  their 
brittleness  and  granulated  texture  to  an  ad- 
inixture  of  copper,  throw  it  up  to  tlie  surface 


on  being  melted  by  a  small  heat.  Iron 
does  not  unite  with  lead,  as  long  as  both 
substances  retain  their  metallic  form.  Tin 
unites  very  easily  with  tl)is  metal,  and  forms 
a  compound,  which  is  much  more  fusible 
than  lead  by  itself,  and  is,  for  this  r§ason, 
used  as  a  solder  for  lead.  Two  parts  of 
lead  and  one  of  tin,  form  an  alloy  more  fusi- 
ble than  either  metal  alone  :  this  is  the  solder 
of  the  plumbers.  Bismuth  combines  readily 
with  lead,  and  affords  a  metal  of  a  fine  close 
gram,  but  very  brittle.  A  mixture  of  eight 
parts  bismuth,  five  lead,  and  three  tin,  will 
melt  in  a  heat  which  is  not  sufficient  to  cause 
water  to  boil.  Antimony  forms  a  brittle 
alloy  with  lead.  Nickel,  cobalt,  manganese, 
and  zinc,  do  not  unite  with  lead  by  fusion." 

The  preparations  of  lead  used  in  medi- 
cine are  :  — 

1.  Plumbi  subcarbonas.  See  Plvmbi 
subcarhonas. 

2.  Oxidum  plumbi  rubrum.  See  Mini- 
um. 

3.  Oxidum  plumbi  semivitreum.  See 
Litliargyrus. 

4.  A cetas  plumbi.     See  Plujnbi  acelas. 

5.  Liquor  plumbi  acetatis.  See  Plumbi 
acetatis  liquor. 

6.  Liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilutus.  See 
Plumbi  acetatis  liquor  dilutus. 

Lead,  white.    See  Plumbi  subcarbonas. 

LEAP'.  Folium.  A  laminar  expansion  of 
a  plant  generally  of  a  green  colour. 

Ic  is  difficult,  however,  to  define  this  uni- 
versal and  important  organ  of  vegetables. 

They  are  considered  as  the  respiratory 
organs  of  plants. 

Leaves  are,  for  the  most  part,  remarkable 
for  their  expanded  form;  their  colour  is 
almost  universally  green,  their  internal  sub- 
stance pulpy  and  vascular,  sometimes  very 
succulent,  and  their  upper  and  under  sur- 
faces differ  commonly  in  hue,  as  well  in 
kind  or  degree  of  roughness. 

In  discriminating  the  species  of  plants,  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  forms  of  leaves  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  Botanists,  there- 
fore, have  paid  particular  attention  to  their 
names,  which  are  derived  either  from  their 
origin,  distribution,  situation,  direction,  in- 
sertion, form,  base,  point,  margin,  surface, 
distribution  of  its  vessels,  nerves,  expansion, 
substance,  duration,  composition,  &c. 

A  leaf  consists  of  a  thin  and  expanded 
part,  which  in  common  langu<age  is  named 
the  leaf,  and  a  stalk  called  the  petiole  or 
pcliohis.  'i'he  surface  of  a  leaf,  siipcijicics, 
or  pagiiia,  is  distinguished  into  the  upper 
part,  or  face,  and  the  under  part,  or  back  of 
the  leaf.  Tlie  base,  or  origin  of  a  leaf,  is 
that  part  next  the  stem  or  branch  ;  the  apex 
is  the  termination  of  the  leaf ;  the  margin  or 
edge,  the  circumference ;  the  disk,  discum, 
is  the  middle  part  of  the  surfaces  witliin  the 
margin. 

Erom  their  origin,  we  have  the  following 
terms.    ;  . 
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1.  Seminal;  folia  semimlia,  which  are 
the  first  leaves  of  the  majority  of  plants, 
proceeding  from  seeds  that  have  more  than 
one  sced-lohe;  tliey  arc  seen  in  Raphanus  sa- 
tivus,  and  Cannabis  sativa. 

2.  Radical,  which  spring  directly  from 
the  root ;  as  in  Leontodon  taraxacum,  and 
Viola  odorata. 

3.  Caidine,  or  stem-leaf.  The  Valeriana 
phu  has  its  radical  leaves  undivided,  and  the 
cauline  leaves  pinnate. 

4.  Raminl,  or  branch-leaf,  wljich  are 
only  described  when  they  differ  from  those 
of  the  stem.  The  Sisoii  ammi  has  its  radi- 
cal leaves,  linear ;  its  cauline,  setous ;  and 
its  branch  leaves,  tripinnate. 

5.  Adilary,  when  seated  on  joints  or 
axillae  ;  as  in  Pai  theninm  inlegrifolium. 

6.  Floral,  when  next  the  flower,  and  like 
the  other  leaves  ;  as  in  Lonicera  caprifolium. 

I'Vom  their  distribiuiun  on  tlie  stem  and 
branches,  leaves  are  named, 

7.  Alternate,  when  not  in  pairs,  and  are 
given  off  in  various  directions,  one  after 
another;  as  in  Malva  rotundifolia. 

8.  Opposite,  wlien  they  appear  directly  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  stem,  in  pairs ;  as  in 
Lamium  album,  and  Urtica  dioica. 

9.  Two-ranked ;  folia  dislicha,  which  im- 
plies that  they  spread  in  two  directions,  and 
yet  are  not  regularly  opposite  at  their  inser- 
tion ;  as  in  Cupressus  disticha,  Taxus  bac- 
cata,  Pinus  picca,  and  Lonicera  symphori- 
carpos. 

_  10.  mfirial,  that  is,  two-ranked,  but 
given  off  from  the  side  only  of  the  branch  ; 
as  in  Carpinus  betulus,  and  Fagus  syl- 
vatica. 

11.  Unilateral,  looking  to  one  side  only  . 
as  in  Convallaria  multiflora.  ' 

12.  Scattered,  irregular  or  without  any 
order;  as  in  Reseda  luteola,  and  Sedum 
reflex  um. 

13.  Decussate,  crossing  each  other  in 
pairs,  cross-like;  as  in  Euphorbia  lathyris, 
and  Crassula  tetragona. 

_  14.  Imbricate,  like  tiles  upon  a  house  ;  as 
in  Cupressus  sempervirens,  and  Aloe  spiralis. 

15.  Fasciculate,  or  tufted,  when  several 
spring  from  the  same  point;  as  in  Pinus 
larix,  and  Berberis  vulgaris. 

IG.  iSVe//a<e,  star-leaved,  whirled  ;  several 
leaves  growing  in  a  circle  round  the  stem, 
without  any  reference  to  the  precise  number; 
as  in  Rubia  (inctorum,  Lilium  martagon', 
Asperula  odorata.  In  large  natural  genera 
It  is  necessary  to  mention  the  number ;  as  in 
Galium. 

17.  Bemnle,  when  at  an  unusual  distance 
from  each  other.  - 
.  _    18.    Clustered ;    crowded    together ;  as 
111   Antirrhinum    linaria,    and  Trientalis 
europca. 

19.  Binnl,  when  tliefe  is  only  two  on  a 
plant ;  as  in  Galanfhus  nivalis,  Scilla  bifolia, 
and  Convallaria  inagalis. 

20.  Ternnl,  three  together ;  as  iy  Ver- 
bena tripliylla.  •     -  - 
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21.  Qualernal,  Quinal,  &c.,  when  four, 
five,  or  more  are  situated  together ;  as  in 
various  species  of  Erica. 

From  their  determinate  direction,  leaves 
are  distinguished  into, 

22.  Close-pressed;  adpressa ;  when  their 
upper  surface  is  close  to  the  stem  ;  as  in 
Thlaspi  canipestris,  and  Xeranthemum  sesa- 
moides. 

23.  Fred,  when  nearly  perpendicular,  or 
forming  a  very  acute  angle  with  the  stem  ;  as 
in  Juncus  articulatus,  and  13ryum  unquicu- 
latum. 

24.  Spreading,  forming  a  moderately 
acute  angle  with  the  stem  ;  as  in  Atriplex 
portulacoides,  Nerium  oleander,  and  Vero- 
nica beccabunga. 

25.  Horizontal,  spreading  in  the. greatest 
possible  degree  ;  as  in  Gentiana  campestris, 
ancf  Pelargonium  patulum. 

26.  Ascending,  rising  gently,  so  as  to  be 
somewhat  arched ;  as  in  Geranium  nitifo- 
lium. 

27.  Recurved,  reflexed,  curved  backward ; 
as  in  Erica  retorta,  and  Bryum  pellucidum! 

28.  Reclined,  depending,  hanging  down- 
ward towards  the  earth  ;  as  in  Cichorium 
intybus,  and  Leonurus  cardiaca. 

29.  Oblique,  twisted,  so  that  one  part  is 
vertical,  the  other  horizontal;  as  Allium  obli- 
quura,  and  Fritallaria  obliqua. 

30.  Adverse,  the  upper  surface  turned  to 
the  meridian,  not  the  sky;  as  in  Lactuca 
scariola. 

31.  Resupinate,  or  reversed,  when  tlie 
upper  surface  is  turned  downward  ;  as  in 
Alstromeria  pelegrina,  and  Stoebe  prostrata. 

32.  Revolute,  having  a  spiral  apex;  as 
Dianthus  carthusianorum,  and  barbatus, 

33.  Rooting,  sending  rootlets  into  the 
earth  ;  as  Asplenium  rhizophylla. 

a  4.  Floating  on  tlie  surface  of  the  water  • 
as  in  Potamogeton  natans,  and  Nymphaea 
alba. 

35.  Submersed,  demersed,  immersed,  un- 
der water;  as  Plottonia  palustris,  and  Ra- 
nunculus aquatilis. 

I'rom  their  insertion  into, 

SC.  Peliolate,  leaves  on  footstalks ;  as  Pru- 
nus  cerasus,  and  Verbascum  nigrum. 

37.  Sessile,  without  footstalk,  lyino-  im- 
mediately on  the  stem  ;  as  in  Saponaria  oflS- 
cinalis,  end  Pinguicula  vulgaris. 

38.  Adnate,  the  upper  surface  adherinn-  a 
little  way  to  the  branch ;  as  in  Xeranthemum 
vestuum. 

39.  Decurrent,  when  a  lamellar  part  of 
the  leafruns  down  the  stem,  or  branch;  as 
in  Carduus  spinosus,  and  Verbascum  than, 
sus.  ' 

40.  Connate,  when  two  opposite  leaves 
embrace,  and  are  united  at  their  bases;  as  in 
Cerastuim  perfoliatum,  and  Dipsacus  laci- 
Hiatus. 

_   41.  Connalo-pcrfoliate,  when  the  union  is 
in  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  leaves,  so  as  to  give  the  two  leaves  the' 
appearance  of  being  united  into  but  one 
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leaf;  as  in  Eiipatorium  perfoliatum,  and 
Lonicera  dioica.  Connate  leaves  are,  in 
some  instances,  united  by  a  membrane,  wliicli 
stretching  from  the  margins  of  tiic  opposed 
leaves,  near  the  i)ase,  forms  a  kind  of  pitcher 
around  the  stem,  in  which  the  rain  is  re- 
tained; as  in  Dipsacus  fullonium. 

42.  Embracing,  clasping  the  stem  with 
their  bases;  as  in  Carduus  niarianus,  and 
Papaver  somniferum. 

43.  Vaginale,  sheathing  the  stem  at  their 
bases,  as  in  Canna  indica,  and  Polygonum 
bistorta. 

44.  Peltate,  when  the  footstalk  is  inserted 
not  into  the  basis,  but  into  the  disk  of  the 
leaf,  as  in  Drosera  peltata,  and  Tropaeolum 
majus. 

45.  Perfoliate,  when  the  stem  runs  through 
the  leaf ;  as  in  Bupleurum  rotundifolium, 
and  Uvularia  perfoliata. 

46.  Articulate,  one  leaf  growing  out  of 
the  apex  of  another ;  as  Cactus  opuntia,  and 
Cactus  ficus  indica. 

From  the  basis  of  the  leaf,  it  is  called, 

47.  Cordate,  heart-shaped,  or  ovate,  hol- 
lowed out  at  the  base;  as  Arctium  lappa, 
and  Tamus  communis. 

48.  Arrow-shaped,  triangular,  hollowed 
out  very  much  at  the  base  ;  as  Rumex  ace- 
tosa,  and  Sagittaria  sagittifolia. 

49.  Hastate,  halberd-shaped,  triangular, 
hollowed  out  at  the  base  and  sides,  but  with 
spreading  lobes  ;  as  in  Arum  maculatum,  and 
Rumex  acetosella. 

50.  Reniform,  kidney-shaped,  a  short, 
broad,  roundish  leaf,  the  base  of  which  is 
hollowed  out ;  as  Asarura  Europeum,  and 
Glecoma  liederacia. 

51.  Auricled,  furnished  at  its  base  with  a 
pair  of  leaflets,  properly  distinct,  but  occa- 
sionally joined  with  it ;  as  in  Citrus  auran- 
lium. 

Linnaeus  uses  the  term  appendiculatum, 
which  is  correct. 

52.  Unequal,  the  basis  larger  on  one 
side  than  the  other ;  as  in  Tilia  Europea,  and 
Piper  tuberculatum. 

The  form  of  the  apex  of  a  leaf,  gives  rise 
to  the  following  names. 

53.  Acute,  sharp,  ending  in  an  acute  angle, 
which  is  common  to  a  great  number  of 
plants;  example  in  Linum  angustifolium, 
and  Campanula  trachelium. 

54.  Acuminate,  pointed,  having  a  taper, 
or  awl-shaped  point ;  as  .^rundo  phragmitis, 
and  Syringa  vulgaris. 

55.  Cnspidate,OT  mticronate,  sharp  pointed, 
tipped  with  a  rigid  spine,  as  in  the  thistles, 
and  Ficus  religiosa. 

56.  Obtuse,  blunt,  terminating  in  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circle ;  as  Rumex  obtusifolius,  and 
Hypericum  quadrnngulum. 

57.  lietusc,  ending  in  a  broad  shiillow 
notch ;  as  in  Ervum  ervilia,  and  llumcx 
digynus. 

58.  Precmorsc,  jagged  pointed,  as  if  bitten 
off;  very  bluntjwith  various  irregular  notches ; 


as  in  Hibiscus  prajmorsus,  and  Swartz's 
genus  Aeride. 

59.  Truncate,  an  abrupt  leaf,  with  the  ex- 
tremity cut  off,  as  it  were,  by  a  transverse 
line  ;  as  in  Liriodendron  tulipifera. 

60.  Dedaleuus,  with  a  broad,  incised,  and 
crisp  apex  ;  as  in  Asplcnium  scolopcndrum. 

61.  Emnrginale,  nicked,  having  a  small 
notch  at  the  summit ;  as  Hydrocotile  vul- 
garis, and  Euphorbia  tubej-osa. 

62.  SummiL-cut,  — folia  ajnce  incisa  ;  as  in 
Glinko  i)iloba. 

63.  Cirrliose,  tipped  with  a  tendril ;  as  in 
Lalhyrus  articulatus,  and  Gloriosa  superba. 

64.  Tridenlale,  three-toothed  ;  an  obtuse 
point,  beset  with  three  teeth ;  as  in  Buchera 
.iEthiopica,  and  Genista  tridentata. 

.  65.  Ascidiale,  or  pitcher- leaf,  a  cylin- 
drical tube,  filled  with  water ;  as  in  Nepen- 
thes distillatoria,  and  Saracenia. 

The  names  derived  from  the  margin  of 
the  leaf,  are, 

66.  Entire,  not  divided ;  as  in  Trago. 
pogon  pratense,  and  porrifolium. 

67.  Very  entire,  integerrivia,  the  margin 
void  of  irregularity  ;  as  Citrus  aurantium. 

68.  Undulate,  when  the  disk  near  the 
margin  is  waved  obtusely  up  and  down  ;  as 
in  Panicum  hirtellum,  and  Reseda  lutea. 

69.  Crenale,  notched,  when  the  teeth  are 
rounded,  and  not  directed  to%vards  either 
end  of  the  leaf ;  as  in  Betonica  officinalis, 
and  Scutellaria  galericulata. 

70.  Doubly  crenate,  the  greater  teeth, 
notched  with  smaller  ones ;  as  in  Salvia 
sclara,  and  Ranunculus  auricomus. 

71.  Serrate,  when  the  teeth  are  sharp, 
and  resemble  those  of  a  saw,  pointing 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  leaf ;  as  in 
Sedum  telepliium. 

72.  Acutely  serrate  !  as  in  Thymus  acinos. 

73.  Obtusely  serrate  ;  as  in  Baliota  nigra. 

74.  Doubly  serrate,  having  a  series  of 
smaller  serratures  intermixed  with  the  larger  ; 
as  in  Rubus  fruticosus,  and  Campanula 
trachelium. 

75.  Dentate,  toothed,  beset  with  project- 
ing, horizontal,  rather  distant  teeth  of  its 
own  substance ;  as  the  lower  leaves  of  the 
Centaurea  cyanus,  and  Campanula  trache- 
lium. 

76.  Jagged,  irregularly  cut  or  notched, 
especially  when  otherwise  also  divided;  as  in 
Salvia  {Ethiopia,  and  Senecio  squalidus. 

77.  Carlilaginous-cdged,  hard,  and  hoary  ; 
as  in  Saxifraga  callosa,  and  Yucca  gloriosa. 

78.  Prickle-edged,  beset  witii  prickles ; 
as  in  Carduus  lanceolatus,  and  Ilex  aqui- 
folium. 

79.  Fringed,  bordered  with  soft  parallel 
hairs;  as  in  Sempcrvivum  teclorum,  and 
Galium  cruciatum. 

From  the  openings,  or  sinuses,  in  the 
margin, 

80.  Simialcd,  cut  as  it  were  into  rounded, 
or  wide  openings  ;  as  in  Qucrcus  robur,  and 
Alcea  rosea. 
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81.  Repand,  wavy,  bordered  with  nume- 
rous angles  and  segments  of  circles,  alter- 
nately ;  as  ill  Menyanthes  nymphoides,  and 
Erysimum  alliaria. 

82.  Pinitatijid,  cut  transversely  into  seve- 
ral oblong  parallel  segments ;  as  in  Cen- 
taurea  calcitrapa,  and  Scabiosa  arvensis. 

83.  Bipinnuiifid,  doubly  pinnatifid  ;  as  in 
Papaver  argemone. 

84.  Lyraie,  lyre-shaped,  cut  into  several 
transverse  segments,  gradually  larger  to- 
wards the  extremity  of  the  leaf,  which  is 
rounded  ;  as  in  Geum  urbanum,  and  Erysi- 
mum barbarea. 

85.  Panduriform,  fiddle-shaped,  oblong, 
broad  at  the  two  extremities,  and  contracted 
in  the  middle ;  as  in  Rumex  pulcher,  and 
Convolvulus  panduratus. 

86.  Runcinale,  lion-toothed,  cut  into  seve- 
ral transverse,  acute,  segments,  pointing 
backwards ;  as  in  Leontodon  taraxacum, 
and  Erysimum  officinale. 

87.  Laciniale,  cut  into  numerous  irre- 
gular portions ;  as  in  Ranunculus  parvi- 
fiorus,  and  Geranium  columbinura,  and  Co- 
tyledon laciniata. 

88.  Squarrose,  the  margin  beset  with 
a  rough  fringe  ;  as  in  Centaurea  calcitrapa, 
and  Carduus  marianus. 

89.  Parlile,  deeply  divided  nearly  to  the 
basis  ;  as  in  Helleborus  viridis  ;  biparLile, 
tripariite,  and  nmlliparlitc,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  divisions. 

90.  Trijid.,  divided  into  three  ;  as  in  Bi- 
dens  tripartita. 

91.  Quinquifid,  divided  into  five;  as  in 
Geranium  maculatum. 

92.  Multifid,  the  margin  of  round  leaves 
cut  from  the  apex  almost  to  the  base,  with- 
out leaving  any  great  intermediate  sinuses  ; 
as  in  Aconitum  napellus,  and  Cucumis 
colocynthis. 

From  the  angles  in  the  margin  of  the  leal, 

93.  Rounded,  the  margin  not  having  any 
angle. 

94.  Angulate,  the  margin  havmg  acute 
angles. 

a.  Triangular  ;  as  in  Chenopodium  bonus 
henricus,  and  Atriplex  hortensis. 

b.  Quinqueaiigular  i    as    in  Geranium 

peltatum.  _  . 

c.  Septangular ;  as  m  Hibiscus  abelmos- 

chus.  , . 

95.  Rhomboid,  irapcziform,  or  approaching 

to  a  square  ;  as  in  Chenopodium  vulvaria, 
and  Trapa  natans. 

96.  Quadrangular,  with  four  angles  ;  as 
in  Liriodendron  tulipifera. 

97.  Deltoid,  trowel-shaped,  having  three 
an.'les,  of  which  the  terminal  one  is  much 
further  from  the  base,  tiiaii  the  lateral  ones; 
as  in  Mesembryanthemum  deltoideum,  and 
Populus  nigra. 

98    Lobate,  when  the  margins 
segments  are  rounded,  hence  : 

a.  Tii'O-lobed ;  as  in  Bauhinia  porresla. 

b.  Three  lobed ;  as  in  Anemone  hepatica 


c.  Five-lobed ;  as  in  Humulus  lupulus, 
and  Acer  pseudo-platanus. 

99.  Palmate,  cut  into  several  oblong, 
nearly  equal  segments,  about  half  way,  or 
rather  more,  towards  the  base,  leaving  an 
entire  space,  like  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  as 
in  Passiflora  coerulea,  and  Alcea  ficifolia. 

From  the  Jigure  of  the  circumstance,  are 
derived  the  following  names  : 

100.  Orbiculale,  circular,  the  length  and 
breadth  of  which  are  equal,  and  the  circum- 
ference in  an  even  circular  line ;  as  in  Co- 
tyledon orbiculata,  and  Hydrocotile  vul- 
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101.  Suhrotund,  roundish  ;  as  in  Pyrola, 
and  Malva  rotundifolia. 

102.  Oblong,  three  or  four  times  longer 
than  broad;  as  in  Musa  sapientum,  and 
Elajagnus  orientalis. 

103.  Ooafe,  of  the  shape  of  an  egg,  cut 
lengthwise,  the  base  being  rounded,  and 
broader  than  the  extremity  ;  as  in  Origanum 
vulgare,  and  Inula  helenium. 

104.  Obovate,  of  the  same  figure,  with  the 
broader  end  uppermost ;  as  in  Primula 
veiis,  and  Samulus  valerandi. 

104*.  Oval,  ovate,  but  each  end  has  the 
same  roundness  ;  as  in  Rhus  catinus,  and 
Mammea  americana. 

105.  Elliptical,  oval,  the  longitudinal  dia- 
meter being  greater  than  the  transverse. 

106.  Parabolic,  oblong,  the  summit  nar- 
row and  round ;  as  in  MaiTubium  pseudo- 
dictamnus. 

107.  Cuneiform,  wedge-shaped,  broad 
and  abrupt  at  the  summit,  and  tapering  down 
to  the  base ;  as  Saxifraga  cuneifolia,  and 
Iberis  semperflorens. 

108.  Spalulate,  of  a  roundish  figure, 
tapering  to  an  oblong  base  ;  as  in  Cotyledon 
spuria,  and  Cucubalus  otites. 

109.  Lanceolate,  of  a  narrow  oblong  form, 
tapering  towards  each  end  ; -as  in  Plantago 

lanceolata.  ,,  ,  -j 

110.  Linear,  narrow,  with  parallel  sides  ; 
as  in  Senecio  linifolius. 

111.  Capillar!/,  long,  fine,  and  flexible, 
resembling  a  hair;  as  in  Anethum  foenicu- 
lum,  and  Graveolens. 

112.  Setaceous,  hrht]y;  as  in  Asparagus 
officinalis,  and  Scirpus  setaceus. 

113.  Necrose,  needle-shaped,  linear  ana 
evergreen,  generally  acute  and  rigid  ;  as  in 
Pinus  sylvestris,  and  Juniperus  communis. 

From  the  difference  of  the  surface  of 
leaves : 

114.  Glabrous,  smooth,  without  rough- 
ness ;  as  the  leaves  of  most  plants. 

115.  Nilid,  smooth  and  shining;  as  in 
Laurus  nobilis,  and  Canna  indica. 

1 16.  Lucid,  as  if  covered  with  a  varnish  ; 
as  in  Angelica  lucida,  and  Royena  lucida, 

117.  Viscid,  covered  with  a  clammy  juice; 
as  in  Senecio  viscosus,  and  Erygeron  visco- 
sum 

118.  Nalced,  without  bristles,  or  hairs  J 
as  the  leaves  of  many  plants. 
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119.  Scabi-ous,  or  asperous,  with  little 
roughness  visible,  as  well  as  tangible;  as  in 
Morus  nigra,  and  Hamulus  lupulus. 

1 20.  Punctate,  dotted,  perforated  with  little 
holes  ;  as  in  Hypericum  perforatum. 

121.  Perluse,  bored,  naturally  having  large 
perforations;  as  in  Dracontium  pertusum. 

122.  Maculate,  spotted;  as  in  Orchis 
maculata,  and  Pulmonaria  officinalis. 

123.  Coloured,  being  of  any  other  than  a 
green  colour ;  as  in  Amaranthus  tricolor, 
and  Atriplex  hortensis  rubra. 

124.  Hoari/,  having  a  whitish  mealy  sur- 
face ;  as  in  Populus  alba. 

125.  Lineate,  having  superficial  lines;  as 
in  Scirpus  maritimus. 

126.  Striate,  marked  with  coloured  lines  ; 
as  in  Phalaris  arundinacea. 

1 27.  Sulcale,  furrowed,  having  bread  a  id 
deep  furrows;  as  in  Digitalis  ferruginea. 

128.  i?Mgo5e,  rugged ;  as  in  Salvia  sclara. 

129.  Bullale,  blistered,  a  greater  degree 
of  the  last ;  as  in  Brassica  oleracea. 

130.  Papulous,  or  vesiculous,  covered  with 
hollow  vesicles ;  as  in  Mesembryanthemum 
crystallinum. 

131.  Papillose,  or  Varicose,  covered  with 
solid  wart-like  tubercles;  as  in  Aloe  mar- 
garitifera. 

132.  Glandular,  covered  with  small  glan- 
diform bodies  ;  as  in  Salix  alba,  and  Prunus 
padus. 

From  the  distribution  of  the  vessels  on 
the  surface  of  the  leaf. 

Nerves  are  white  elevated  chords,  which 
originate  from  the  base  of  the  leaf. 

A  rib  is  the  middle  nerve,  thick,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  basis  to  the  apex  of  the  leaf. 

Veins  are  anastomosing  vessels  which  are 
given  off  from  the  costa  or  rib. 

The  frreater  clusters  of  vessels  are  gene- 
rally called  Tzem  or  costcc,  nerves  or  ribs, 
and  the  smaller  vents,  whether  they  are 
branched  or  reticulate,  simple  or  otherwise. 

133.  A  nervous  or  ribbed  leaf  is  where 
they  extend  in  simple  lines  from  the  base  to 
the  point ;  as  in  the  Convallariie,  onAHelianthus 
annuus.  The  Laurus  camphora  is  an  example 
of  a  trinerve  ;  the  Smilax  tetragona  has  five 
nerves  ;  the  Dioscorea  septcmloba,  seven. 

134.  '  When  a  pair  of  large  ribs  branch  off 
from  the  main  one  above  the  base,  and  run 
in  a  straight  line  towards  the  apex,  as  in 
Helianthus  tuberosus,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be 
trijde  nerved. 

135.  When  two  go  from  the  base  and 
four  from  the  costa  in  a  straight  line,  it  is 
termed /o/iww  quintuplincrvum. 

136.  Venous,  veiny,  wlien  the  vessels 
by  which  the  leaf  is  nourished  are  branched, 
subdivided,  and  more  or  less  prominent, 
forming  a  net-work  over  oiliier,  or  both  its 
surfaces  ;  ns  in  Clusia  venosa,  and  Verbas- 
cum  lyehritis. 

137.  Avenial,  or  vcinless,  when  without 
veins ;  as  in  Clusia  alba,  and  rosea. 

138.  Encrvow,  ribless,  when  no  nerve 


is  given  off  from  the  base ;  as  in  Asperula 
levigata. 

Tlie  terms  from  the  expansion  of  the 
leaves  are, 

139.  i^/Q<,  as  most  leaves  are. 

140.  Concave,  hollow,  depressed  in  tlie 
middle  ;  as  in  Saxifraga  stolonifera. 

141.  Convex,  the  reverse  of  the  former; 
as  in  Ocymum  basilicum  majus. 

142.  Canaliculate,  channelled,  having  a 
longitudinal  furrow  ;  as  in  Plantago  mari- 
tima. 

M3.  Cucidlate,  hooded,  when  the  edges 
meet  in  the  lower  parts,  and  expand  in  the 
upper;  as  in  Geranium  cucuUatum,  and 
that  curious  genus  Saracenia. 

144.  Plicate,  plaited,  when  the  disk  of  the 
leaf,  especially  towards  the  margin,  is  acutely 
folded  up  and  dowu ;  as  in  the  Malvas,  and 
Alchemilla  vulgaris. 

145.  Undulate,  waved,  w  hen  the  disk  near 
the  margin  is  waved  obtusely  up  and  down  ; 
as  in  Reseda  lutea,  and  Ixia  undulata. 

146.  Crisp,  curled,  when  tlie  border  of 
the  leaf  becomes  more  expanded  than  the 
disk,  so  as  to  grow  elegantlj',  curled,  and 
twisted  ;  as  in  Malva  crispa. 

From  the  internal  substance  : 

147.  Membranaceous,  when  there  is  scarce- 
ly any  pulp  between  the  external  membranes 
of  the  leaf ;  as  in  Citrus  aurantium,  and  the 
leaves  of  many  plants. 

148.  Thick,  the  membranes  being  rather 
more  than  usually  iirm  ;  as  in  Sedum  tele- 
phium. 

149.  Carneous,  flesh}',  of  a  thick  sub- 
stance, as  in  all  those  called  succulent 
plants  ;  as  Crassula  lactea,  and  Sempervivum 
tectorum. 

150-  Pulpy,  veiy  thick,  and  of  the  con- 
sistence  of  a  plumb ;  as  in  Mesembryanthe- 
mum verruculatum. 

151.  Tubular,  hollow  within;  as  in 
Allium  cepa.  The  leaf  of  the  Lobelia  dort- 
manna  is  very  peculiar,  in  consisting  of  a 
double  tube. 

152.  Com;>ac<,  not  hollow. 

153.  Rigitl,  easily  broken  on  being  bent ; 
as  in  Stapelia. 

The  thick  leaves,  folia  crassa,  afford  the 
following  distinctions  : 

154.  Gibbous,  swelling  on  one  side,  or 
both,  from  excessive  abundance  of  pulp  ;  as 
in  Crassula  cotyledon,  and  Aloe  retusa. 

155.  Round,  cylindrical;  as  in  Allium 
schcenoprasum,  and  Salsola  sativa. 

156.  Subulate,  awl-shaped,  tapering  from 
a  thickish  base  to  a  point ;  as  in  Allium 
ascalonicum,  and  Narcissus  jonquilla. 

157.  Compressed,  flattened  laterally;  as 
in  Cacalia  ficoides. 

158.  Depressed,  flattened  vertically;  as 
in  Crassula  tetragona. 

159.  Triquetral,  thick,  and  triangular; 
as  in  Bufomus  innbellatus. 

160.  Tetragonal,  quadrangular  and  awl- 
shaped  ;  as  in  Ghidiolus  tristis. 
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161.  Lhii^rilate,  tongue-shaped,  a  thick 
oblong,  blunt  figure,  and  a  little  convex  on 
its  inferior  surface ;  as  in  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  linguiforme. 

162.  Aiicipital,  two-edged  j  as  in  Typha 
latifolia. 

163.  Ensiform,  sword-shaped,  two  edges 
tapering  to  a  point,  slightly  convex  on  both 
surfaces,  neither  of  which  can  properly  be 
called  upper  or  under;  as  in  Iris  germa- 
nica,  and  Gladiolus  communis. 

164.  Carinate,  keeled,  when  the  bark  is 
Ipngitudinally  prominent ;  as  in  Allium 
carinatum,  and  Narcissus  biflorus. 

165.  Adnnciform,  cimeter- shaped,  com- 
pressed with  one  thick  and  straight  edge,  the 
other  thin  and  curved  ;  as  in  Mesembryan- 
themum  acinaciforme. 

166.  Dolabriforin,  hatchet-shaped,  com- 
pressed with  a  very  prominent  dilated  keel, 
and  a  cylindrical  base ;  as  in  Mesembryan- 
tliemum  dolabriforme. 

1 67.  Uncinate,  hooked,  flat  above,  com- 
pressed at  its  sides,  and  turned  back  at  the 
apex,  forming  a  hook. 

When  the  shape  of  membranaceous  leaves 
is  imperfect,  the  particle  sub  is  attaclied, 
as  swi-sessile,  sj^i-ovate,  «i6-pilous,  &c. 

When  the  shape  is  reversed,  by  the  pre- 
fixing the  preposition  oh,  as  o6-cordate,  when 
the  point  is  inserted  into  the  petiole,  ob- 
ovate,  &c. 

From  the  coadunalion,  leaves  are  desig- 
nated by  prefixing  the  prominent  shape,  as 
lanceulato-ovate ;  as  in  Nicotiana  tabacum  : 
and  ovato-lanceolate,  lanceolate,  but  swell- 
ing out  in  the  middle;  as  in  Saponaria 
officinalis. 

From  their  duration,  leaves  are  termed, 
16y.    Deciduous,  falling  off  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  as  in  most  European  trees 
and  shrubs. 

169.  Caducous,  falling  off  in  the  middle 
of  summer. 

170.  Perennicd,  green  the  whole  year, 
and  falling  of  as  the  new  ones  appear. 

171.  Persistant,  lasting  manv  years,  and 
always  green  ;  as  in  Pinus  and'Xaxus. 

All  the  foregoing  terms  belong  to  simple 
leaves,  or  tliose  wiiich  have  one  leaf  only  on 
the  petiole  or  footstalk. 

The  following  regard  compound  leaves,  or 
such  as  consist  of  two  or  any  greater  num- 
ber of  foliolu,  or  leaflets,  connected  by  a 
common  footstalk. 

172.  Digitate,  fingered,  when  several 
leaflets  proceed  from  tiie  summit  of  a  com- 
mon footstalk  ;  as  in  Trifolium  pratense. 

17.S.  Pinnate,  when  several  leaflets  pro- 
ceed laterally  from  one  footstalk,  instead  of 
being  supported  at  the  top  ;  as  in  Acacia 
pseudacacia. 

A  digitate  leaf  is  called  after  its  mode  of 
digilalion, 

174.  Conjugate,  or  yoked,  when  there 
is  one  pair  of  leaflets,  or  pin7iec ;  as  in 
Zygophillura  fabago. 


175.  Binate,  when  the  pair  of  leaflets 
unite  somewhat  at  their  base ;  as  in  Lathy- 
rus  sylvestris. 

176.  Ternale,  where  there  are  three  leaf- 
lets; as  in  Trifolium  pratensis,  and  Ox- 
alis  acetosella. 

1 77.  Quinate,  there  being  five  leaflets  ;  as 
in  Potentilla  reptans,  and  Lupinus  albus. 

178.  Septenate,  with  seven ;  as  in  iEsculus 
hippocastanum. 

179.  Novcnate,  nine;  as  in  Sterculia 
fcetida. 

1 80.  Pedale,  a  peculiar  kind  of  leaf,  being 
ternate,  with  its  lateral  leaflets  compounded  in 
their  fore-part ;  or  a  leaf  witli  a  bifid  foot- 
stalk divided  into  two  diverging  branches, 
with  an  intermediate  leaflet,  and  each  sup- 
porting two  or  more  lateral  leaflets  on  their 
anterior  edge  ;  as  in  Helleborus  niger. 

181.  Articulate,  jointed,  when  one,  or  a 
pair  of  leaflets,  grows  out  of  the  summit  of 
another,  with  a  sort  of  joint ;  as  in  Cactus 
ficus  indica,  and  Fagara  tragodes. 

Pinnate  leaves  are  called  from  their  num- 
ber of  pinncc, 

182.  JBipinnate,  or  duplicato-jiinnale, 
doubly  pinnate  ;  as  in  Tanacetum  vulgare. 

_  183.  Tripinnate,  or  triplicalo-pinnale,  three 
pinnate  ;  as  in  Scandix  odorata. 

From  the  number  of  pairs,  pinnate  leaves 
are  termed, 

1 84.  Pigiiga  J  as  in  Mimosa  nodosa. 

185.  Triguga;  as  in  Cassia  emarginata, 

186.  Quadriguga;  as  in  Cassia  longisili- 
qua. 

187.  Quinquiguga  ;  as  in  Cassia  occiden- 
talis, 

188.  MuUiguga;  as  in  Cassia  javanica. 
The  difference  in  the  termination  of  a  pin- 
nate leaf, 

189.  Iinpari-pinnale,  with  a.n  odd  or  ter- 
minal leaflet;  as  Rosa  centifolia. 

190.  Abrupti-pinnate,  with  a  terminal  leaf, 
let ;  as  in  Orobus  tuberosus. 

191.  Cirrhosi-pin7iate,  when  furnished  with 
a  tendril  in  place  of  an  odd  leaflet ;  as  in 
the  pea  and  vetch  tribe. 

From  the  mode  of  adhesion  of  the  leaflets 
arise, 

192.  Oppositelt/ -pinnate,  when  the  leaflets, 
are  opposite,  or  in  pairs ;  as  in  Slum  angus- 
tifolium. 

1 93.  Alternately -pinnate,  when  alternate  • 
as  in  Vicia  sativa. 

194.  Interruptedly-pinnate,  when  the  prin  - 
cipal  leaflets  are  arranged  alternately  with 
an  intermediate  series  of  smaller  ones;  as  in 
Spira?a  ulmaria. 

1 95.  Decurrcntly-pinnate,  when  the  leaflets 
are-decurrent;  as  in  Eryngium  campestre. 

196.  Jointedly-pinnate,  with  apparent 
joints  in  the  common  footstalk ;  as  in  Fagara 
tragodes. 

1 97.  Petioluto-pinnate,  the  leaflets  on  foot- 
stalks ;  as  in  Kobinia  pseudacacia. 

198.  Alale-pinnate,  when  the  footstalk 
has  little  wings  between  the  leaflets. 
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199.  Sessile  pinnate,  with  leaflets  within 
any  petiole. 

200.  Conjugate  pinnate,  confluent;  tlie 
leaflets  growing  somewhat  together  at  their 
margins.  « 

From  their  hipinnation,  pinnate  leaves  are, 

201.  Bigeminate,  two-paired;  as  in 
Mimosa  unguis  cate. 

202.  Trigeminate,  or  inplicalo- geminate, 
thrice  paired;  as  in  Mimosa  tergemina. 

From  the  tripinnaliun, 

203.  Doubly-ternate,  or  duplicato-ternate, 
when  the  common  footstalk  supports  these 
secondary  petioles  on  its  apex,  and  each  of 
these  support  three  leaflets;  as  in  Epime- 
dium  alpinum. 

204.  Trilernate,  or  triplicato-iernate,  when 
the  common  petiole  supports  on  its  apex 
three  secondary  footstalks,  each  of  whicli 
supports  three  ternary  ones,  and  every  one  of 
these  three  leaflets  ;  as  in  Ac^uilegia  vulgaris, 
and  Fumaria  enneaphylla. 

205.  Mulliplicato-pinnate,  there  being 
more  than  three  orders;  as  in  Ruta  hor- 
tensis. 

Pinnee,  are  the  leaflets  of  pinnate  leaves. 

206.  Pinullce,  the  leaflets  of  the  double 
and  triple  range  of  pinnate  leaves. 

LE.S^'NA.     (From  \eaiva,   a  lioness.) 

1.  The  lioness. 

2.  The  name  of  a  plaster,  so  called  from 
its  great  power. 

LEAKE,  John,  was  born  in  Cumber- 
land, and  after  qualifying  himself  as  a  sur- 
geon in  London,  travelled  to  Portugal  aud 
Italy.  On  his  return  he  settled  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  published  a  dissertation  on  the 
Lisbon  Diet  Drink.  He  not  long  after  be- 
came a  licentiate  of  the  college  of  physicians, 
and  began  to  lecture  on  Midwifery.  In 
1765,  he  originated  the  plan  for  the  West- 
minster Lying-in  Hospital,  and  purchased  a 
piece  of  ground  for  the  purpose.  His  deatii 
occurred  in  1792.  He  published  a  volume 
of  "  Practical  Observations  on  Child-bed 
Fever;"  "Medical  Instructions,"concRrning 
the  Diseases  of  Women  ;  in  two  volumes, 
which  passed  through  several  editions  ;  and 
some  other  works. 

LE  CLERC,  Daniel,  was  born  at 
Geneva,  in  1652.  His  father  being  pro- 
fessor in  the  Greek  language,  instructed 
him  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and 
gave  him  a  taste  for  researciies  into  anti- 
quity. He  afterwards  studied  at  different 
universities,  and  took  his  medical  degree  at 
Valence  at  the  age  of  20.  Returning  to 
his  native  city,  he  soon  got  into  considerable 
practice  ;  'which  he  at  length  relinquished 
m  1704,  on  being  appointed  a  member  of 
the  council  of  state,  and  that  he  might 
complete  his  various  literary  undertakings, 
which  had  already  greatly  distinguisiied  him. 
His  deatii  occurred  in  1728.  He  had  pub- 
lisiied  in   conjunction,   with    Mangets,  a 

Bibliotheca  Anatoniica,"  in  two  volumes, 
1685,    But  his  most  celebrated  work  is  the 


"  Histoire  de  la  Medecine,  "  from  the  ear- 
liest times  to  that  of  Galen,  which  evinces 
immen.se  erudition.  He  afterwards  added 
a  plan  for  continuing  it  to  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  But  Dr.  Friend  has  com- 
pleted this  part  of  the  task  on  a  much  better 
method.  Le  Clerc  also  published  an  ac- 
count of  certain  worms  occurring  in  men  and 
animals. 

LE  DIIAN,  Henry  Fkancis,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1685,  and  educated  under  his 
father,  who  had  acquired  reputation  as  an 
operator,  particularly  in  removing  cancers 
of  the  breast.  The  young  surgeon  turned 
his  attention  principally  to  lithotomy,  which 
he  performed  in  the  lateral  method,  and 
raa'de  some  valuable  improvements  ;  which 
he  communicated  to  the  public  in  1730, 
giving  an  accurate  description  of  the  parts  : 
the  work  was  favourably  received,  has  been 
frequently  reprinted,  and  translated  into 
most  modern  languages.  His  surgical  ob- 
servations contain  also  much  valuable  prac- 
tical matter  :  and  his  Treatise  on  Gun-shot 
Wounds  is  remarkable  for  the  bold  and 
successful  measures  whichvhe  adopted.  He 
published  likewise  a  Treatise  on  Operations, 
another  called  Surgical  Consultations,  and 
sent  several  papers  of  considerable  merit  to 
the  academy  of  surgeons,  which  appear  in 
their  memoirs.     He  died  in  1770. 

LE'DUM.  (A  name  adopted  from  the 
Greeks,  whose  X-i]Bov  is  generally  believed  to 
be  a  species  of  Cislus.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnfflan  system. 
Class,  Decnndria  ;     Order,  Monogi/nia. 

Ledum  pa  lustre.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  liosmnrinns  sylueslris,  and  Cislus  ledon 
of  the  shops.  The  plant  has  a  bitter  sub- 
astringent  taste,  and  was  fonnerly  used  in 
Switzerland  in  the  place  of  hops.  Its  me- 
dicinal use  is  confined  to  the  Continent,  where 
it  is  occasionally  given  in  the  cure  of  hooping- 
cough,  sore  throat,  dysentery,  and  esan- 
thematous  diseases. 

LEECH.  Hirndo.  A  genus  of  insects 
of  the  order  Vermes.  The  body  moves 
either  forward  or  backward.  Tfiere  are 
several  species,  principally  distinguished  by 
their  colour;  but  that  most  known  to  me- 
dical men  is  the  hirndo  medicinnlis,  or  medi- 
cinal leech,  which  grows  to  the  length  of  two 
or  three  inches.  The  body  is  of  a  blackish 
brown  colour,  marked  on  tlie  back  with  six 
yellow  spots,  and  edged  with  a  yellow  line 
on  each  side  ;  but  both  the  spots  and  lines 
grow  faint,  and  almost  disappear,  at  some 
seasons.  Tiie  head  is  smaller  than  the  tail, 
which  fixes  itself  very  firmly  to  any  thing 
the  creature  pleases.  It  is  viviparous,  and 
produces  but  one  young  one  at  a  time, 
which  is  in  the  month  of  July.  It  is  an  in- 
habitant of  clear  running  waters,  and  is 
well  known  for  its  use  in  bleeding.  The 
species  most  nearly  approaching  this,  and 
which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish,  is  the 
hirudo  sangnisuga,  or  horse-leecli.    This  is 
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larger  tlian  tha  fonner ;  its  skin  is  smooth 
and  glossy  ;  the  body  is  depressed,  the  back 
is  dusky  ;  and  the  belly  is  of  a  yellowish 
green,  having  a  yellow  lateral  margin. 
It  inliabits  stagnant  waters. 

The  leech's  head  is  armed  witii  a  sharp 
instrument  that  makes  three  wounds  at  once. 
They  are   three    sharp    tubercles,  strong 
enough  to  cut  through  tlie  skin  of  a  man, 
or  even  of  an  ox,  or  horse.      The  mouth 
IS,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  the  pump,  and 
the  tongue,  or  ilesliy  nipple,  the  sucker. 
By  the  working  of  this  piece  of  mechanism, 
the  blood  is  made  to  rise  up  to  the  conduit 
which  conveys  it  to  the  animal's  stomach, 
which  is  a  membranaceous    skin,  divided 
into  twenty-four  small  cells.     The  blood 
which  is  sucked  out  is  there  preserved  for  se- 
veral months,  almost  without  coagulating, 
and  proves  a  store  of  provision  to  the  animal. 
The  nutritious  parts,  absorbed  after  diges- 
tion by  animals,    need  not  in  this  to  be 
disengaged   from  the    heterogeneous  sub- 
stances ;   nor  indeed  is  there  an  anus  disco- 
verable in  the   leech;    mere  transpiration 
seems  to  be  all  that  it  performs,  the  matter 
fixing  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  af- 
terwards coming  off  in  small  threads.  Of 
this,  an  experiment  may  be  tried,  by  put- 
ting a  leech  into  oil,  where  it  keeps  alive 
for  several  days ;    upon  being  taken  out, 
and  put  into  water,  there  appears  to  loosen 
from  its  body  a  kind  of  slough,  shaped  like 
the  creature's  body.     The  organ  of  respir- 
ation, though  unascertained,  seems  to  be 
situated  in  the  mouth  ;  for  if,  like  an  in- 
sect, it  drew  breath  through  vent-holes,  it 
would  not  subsist  in  oil,  as,  by  it,  these 
would  be  stopped  up. 

The  hiritdo  niedicinalis  is  the  only  species, 
used  in  medicine  ;  being  applied  to  the  skin 
in  order  to  draw  off  blood.      With  this  view 
they  are  employed  to  bleed  young  children, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  topical  bleeding,  in 
Mses  of  inflammation,    fulness,  or  pain. 
They    may    be    employed    in   every  case 
where  topical  bleedings  are  thought  'neces- 
sary,  or  where  venesection  cannot  be  per- 
formed.   If  the  leech  does  not  fasten,  a  drop 
ot  sugared  milk  is  put  on  the  spot  it  is 
wislied  to  fix  on,  or  a  little  blood  is  drawn 
by  a  means  of  a  slight  puncture  :  after  which 
it  immediately  settles.     The  leech,  when 
fixed,  should  be  watched,   lest   it  should 
find  its  way  into  the  anus,  when  used  for 
the    hasrnorrhoids,    or   penetrate  into  the 
oesophagus,  if  employed  to  draw  the  gums  ; 
otherwise  it  might  fix  upon  the  stomach,  or 
intestines.     In  such  a  case,  the  best  and 
quickest  remedy  is  to  swallow  some  salt  ; 
which  is  the  method  practised  to  make  it 
loose  its  hold,  when  it  sucks  longer  than 
IS  mtended.     Vegetable  or  volatile  alkali, 
pepper,  or  acids,   also  make  it  leave  the 
part  on  wiiicli  it  was  applied.    Cows  and 
horses  have  been  known  to  receive  leeches, 
when  drinking,    into  die  throat;  and  the 
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usual  remedy  is  to  force  down  some  salt, 
which    makes    them    fall    off.      If  it  is 
intended    that  the    leech    shall    draw  a 
larger  quantity  of  blood,  the  end  of  the 
tail  is  cut  off ;    and    it  then  sucks  con- 
tinually, to  make  up  the  loss  it  sustains. 
The  discharge  occasioned  by  the  puncture 
of  a  leech  after  the  animal  falls  off,  is  usually 
of  more    service    than  the  process  itself. 
When  too  abundant,  it  is  easily  stopped  with 
brandy,  vinegar,  or  other  styptics,  or  with 
a  compress  of  dry  linen  rags^  bound  strongly 
on  the  bleeding  orifice.     They  are  said°to 
be  very  restless  before  a  change  of  weather, 
if  confined  in  glasses,  and  to  fix  themselves 
above  the  water  on  the  approach  of  a  fine 
day. 

As  these  little  animals  are  depended  on 
f^r  the  removal  of  very  dangerous  diseases, 
and  as  they  often  seem  capriciously  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  endeavours  made  to 
cause  them  to  adhere,  the  following  direc- 
tions are  added,  by  which  their  assistance 
may,  with  more  certainty,  be  obtained. 

The  introducing  a  hand,  to  which  any 
ill-flavoured    medicine   adheres,    into  the 
water  in  whicli  they  are  kept,  will  be  often 
sufficient   to   deprive   them   of  life;  the 
application  of  a  small  quantity  of  any  sa- 
hne  matter  to  their  skin,  immediately  oc- 
casions the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of 
their  stomach;    and  what  is  most  to  our 
purpose,  the  least  flavour  of  any  medica- 
ment that  has  been  applied  remaining  on 
the  skin,  or  even  the  accumulation  of  the 
matter  of  perspiration,  will  prevent  them 
from  fVistening.     The  skin  should  therefore, 
previous  to  their  apjilication,  be  very  care- 
fully cleansed  from  any  foulness,  and  mois- 
tened with  a  little  milk.    The  method  of 
applying  them  is  by  retaining  them  to  the 
skin  by  a  small  wine-glass,  or  the.  bottom 
of  a  large  pill-box,  when  they  will  in  gene- 
ral,  in  a  little  time,  fasten  tliemselves  to 
the  skin.    On  their  removal,  the  rejection 
of  the. blood  they  have  drawn  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  application  of  salt  ex'ternally  • 
but  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  a  few  o-rains 
of  salt  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose^  and 
that  covering  them  with  it,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  generally  destroys  them. 
LEEK.    See  Alliuvi  porrum. 
Le'gna.     (From  Aeyvov,  a  fringed  edo-e  ) 
The  extremities  of  the  pudenda  muliebria 

LEGU'MEN.    (Fi.om/.,.o,  to  ga.iV: 
so  called  because  they  rre  usually  gathered 
by  the   iKmd.)     A   legume.  A 
so  itary  fruit  of  the  pea  kind,  formed'of  two 
oblong    valves,    without   any   lono-itudii  II 
parta,,.,,  and  bearing  the  se'eds  afong  one 
of  Its  margins  only.  ° 
From  the  figure,  the  legumon  is  called, 
1.  r<^m-,  round;  ^^In  P/iaxeolusraduUus. 
j.  Unearei  Pluiseolus  vtmllalns. 

.i.  tmnprcssuin  ;  as  in  Pisum  sntivum. 
^-  Oipimum;  i\^\n  Phaseolusnmngo. 
5.  AcLoiJorme )  as  in  PJuiseolus  lunaius.  , 
Yy  ^ 
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6.  Ovatum;  as  in  Lotus  hirsutus,  and  sic  at  Caen,  and  got  considerable  practice 
gracus.  in  the  French  metropolis;   the  revocation 

7.  inflatum,  a  cavity  iilled  with  air ;  as  in   of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  however,  forbidding 


Astragalus  vesicarius,  and  exscapus. 

8.  Cochleatum,   spiral ;   as  in  Medicagu 
j)olymorpha,  and  marina. . 

9.  Lunatum ;  as  in  Medicago  falcata. 

10.  Obcordatum;  as  in  Poly  gala. 

1 1 .  Contortum  ;  as  in  Medicago  saliva. 

12.  Quadrangulatum :  asTin  Dolychos  te- 
tragonolobus. 

13.  Canalicutatum,  the  upper  suture  deep- 
ly hollowed  ;  as  in  Lathyrus  sativus. 

14.  Isthmis  inter ceptum,  as  in  Coronilla.  _ 

15.  Echinatum;  as  in  Glycyrrhiza  ecld- 
nata. 

16.  Rhombeum;  as  in  Cicer  anetmum. 
From  its  insertion. 

1.  Pendulum;  as  in  Phaseolus  vulgaris. 

2.  Pedicellatum ;  as  in  Fiscia  scBpium. 
From  its  substance. 

1.  Membranaceum ;  as  in  Phaseolus  vul- 
garis. 

2.  Carnosuvi ;  as  in  Cynometra  cauliflora. 

3.  Coriaceum,  dry  and  fleshy  ;  as  in  Cera- 
ionio  siliqua,  and  Lupinus. 

From  the  number  of  seeds. 

1.  Monospermum ;  as  in  Merftcfigo  ;M;m- 

Kno. 

2.  Dispermum ;  as  in  G^i^ciree  tomentosa. 

3.  Trispermum;  as  inTrifolium  reflexum. 

4.  Tetraspermum  :  as  in  Trifoliumrejiens- 

5.  Polyspermum ;  as  in  Trifolium  lupi- 

naster.  .         •  .  ^ 

LEGUMINOUS.    Appertammg  to  a 

legume. 

Lei'chek.    See  Lichen-  ■ 

Leiente'ria.    See  Lienteria. 

LEIPOPSY'CHIA.    (From  \€W«,  to 
leave,  and  ^vxv,  "ft.)     A  swoon.  See 

^^LeTpopy'ria.  (From  X^ttw,  to  leave, 
and  ^vp,  heat.)  An  ardent  fever,  in  which 
the  internal  parte  are  much  heated,  while 
the  external  parts  are  cold. 

LEIPOTHY'MIA.    (From  Miirc,  to 
leave,  and  ^vfios,  the  mind.)    See  Lipo- 

'^TSe.  (From  Ka,  much,  and  fiuo),  to 
wink  )    A  constant  winking  of  the  eyes. 

LEMERY,    Nicholas,   was    born  at 
Rouen  in  1645,  and  brought  up  to  the 
business  of  pharmacy.    He  went  to  Paris 
at  the  age  of  21  to  improve  himself,  parti- 
cularly in  chemist^r;  then  travelled 
for  some  years:   after  which,  in  1672,  he 
began  to  give  chemical  lectures  at  Pans, 
and  became  very  popular.    Three  years  af- 
ter  he  published  his  "  Cours  de  Chymie 
which  passed  rapidly  through  numerous  edi- 
tions;  and  so  great  was  his  reputation,  that 
he  acquired  a  fortune  by  the  sale  of  his 
preparations,  some  of  which  he  kept  secret. 
In  1681,  he  was  interdicted  from  lecturing 
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nn  account  of  his  religious  principles,  and 

took  Ster  in  this  country  ;    but  shortly  ^e  ^ds  f  k^iUl 

after  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phy-  LENTICULAR. 


this  employment  also,  he  was  reduced  to 
such  difficulties,  that  he  at  length  adopted 
the  Catholic  religion.    He  then  flourished 
again,  and  in  1697  published  his  "  Phar- 
macopee  Universelle,"  followed   the  year 
after  by  his  "  Dictionnaire  Universel  des 
Drogues  simples,"    which,   though  with 
many  imperfections,  proved  of  considerable 
utility.    On    the   re-establishment  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  he  was  made  asso- 
ciate chemist,  and  read  before  that  body  his 
papers  on  antimony,  which  were  printed  in 
1707.    He  died  in  1715. 

LEMERY,  Louis,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1677,  and  intended  for 
the  law,  but  adopted  such  a  partiality  for 
his  father's  pursuits,  that  he  was  allowed  to 
indulge  it,  and  graduated  in  his  native  city 
in  1796.    Two  years  after  he  was  admitted 
into  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1708 
began  to  lecture  on  chemistry,  in'  the  royal 
garden  :  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
H6tel  Dieu  in  1710;  and  twelve  years  after 
purchased  the  oflBce  of  King's  physician, 
which  soon  led  to  the  appointment  of  con- 
sulting physician  to  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
In    1731   he   was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  in  tlie  royal  garden;  and  subse- 
quently communicated  several  papers  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  appeared  in 
their  Memoirs.    He  published  also  "  Trait6 
des  Aliments,"  which  was  frequently  re- 
printed;  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Nourish- 
ment of  Bones,  refuting  the  Idea  of  its  being 
effected  by  the  Marrow;"   and  "Three 
Letters  on  the  Generation  of  Worms."  He 
died  in  1743. 

Lemithocho'bton.     See  Corallina  corsi- 

cana.  . 
Le'mma.    (From  Xeirto,  to  decorticate.) 

1 .  The  bark  of  a  tree. 

2.  The  skin. 

Le'mnihs.    (From  Lemnos,  whence  it  is 
brought.)    See  Sole. 
LEMON.    See  Ckrus. 
Lemon  scurvy-grass.    See  Cochlearia  offi- 
cinalis. 

LENIE'NTIA.  (From  lenio,  to  as- 
suaf^e.)    Medicines  which  abate  irritation. 

LENITIVE.  (From  lenis,  gentle.) 
Medicines  which  gently  palliate  diseases. 
A  gentle  purgative. 

Leniiivc  electuary.  A  preparation  com- 
posed chiefly  of  senita  and  some  aromatics, 
with  the  pulp  of  tamarinds.    See  Confeclio 

LENS.    (A  lenlore;  from  its  glutinous 
quality.)    1.  Tlie  lentil.    See  Ervum  lens. 
2.  See  Crystalline  lens. 
LENTICULA.    (Dim.  of  fen.?,  a  lentil.) 

1.  A  smaller  sort  of  lentil. 

2.  A  freckle,  or  small  pustule,  resembling 

{LenJicularis  :  from 


LEO 

leiiliculaire,  doubly  convex.)  A  surgical 
instrument  employed  for  removing  the 
jagged  particles  of  bone  from  the  edge  of 
the  perforation  made  in  tiie  cranium  with 
the  trephine. 

LENTICULA'RIA.  (From  lenticula.) 
A  species  of  lentil. 

LENTFGO.  (From a  lentil:  so 
named  from  its  likeness  to  lentil-seeds.)  A 
freckle  on  the  skin. 

LENTIL.  An  annual  vegetable  of  the 
pulse  kind,  mueh  used  for  improvin<^  the 
flavour  of  soups.     See  Ei-vum  lens.  ° 

LENTFSCUS.  (From  lentesco,  to  be- 
come clammy :  so  called  from  the  gummi- 
ness  of  its  juice. )    The  mastich-tree. 

LE'NTOR.  (From  lenlus,  clammy.) 
A  viscidity  or  siziness  of  any  fluid. 

LEONFNUS.  (Prom  leo,  the  lion.) 
An  epithet  of  that  sort  of  leprosy  called  leon- 
tiasis. 

LEONTFASIS.  (From  K,o>v,  a  lion: 
so  called  because  it  is  said  lions  are  subject 
to  it.)  A  species  of  leprosy  resembling  the 
elephantiasis. 

LEO'NTODON.  (From  w,  the 
iion,  and  odovs,  a  tooth  :  so  called  from  its 
supposed  resemblance.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linneean  system 
Class,  Syngeneda;  Order,  Polj/gamia  ^gua- 
113.     Ihe  dandelion. 

Leontodon   taraxacum.    Dens  leonis. 
Ihe  dandelion  or  pissabed.    Lenntodon  — 
caule.  squamis  inferne  re/lexis,  foliis  runci- 
natis,  denticulalis,  lenvibus,  of  Linnaus.  The 
young  leaves  of  this  plant  in  a  blanched 
state  have  the  taste  of  endive,  and  make 
an  excellent  addition  to  those  plants  eaten 
early  in  the  spring  as  salads  ;  and  Murray 
informs  us,  that  at  Goettingen,  the  roots 
are  roasted  and  substituted  for  coffee  by  the 
poorer  inhabitants,  who  find  that  an  in- 
tusion  prepared  in  this  way  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  coffee-berry. 
The  expressed  juice  of  dandelion  is  bitter 
and  somewhat  acrid;  but  that  of  the  root 
is  bitterer,  and  possesses  more  medicinal 
power  than  any  other  part  of  the  plant. 
It  has  been  long  in  repute  as  a  detergent 
and  aperient,  and  its  diuretic  effects  may 
be  inferred  from  the  vulgar  name  it  bears 
in  most  of  the  European  languages,  quasi 
lecti  minga  et  urinaria  herba  dicitur ;  and 
there  are  various  proofs  of  its  efficacy  in 
jaundice,  dropsy,  consumption,  and  some 
cutaneous   disorders.     The   leaves,  roots, 
flowers,  stalks,  and  juice  of  dandelion,  have' 
all  been  separately  employed  foi-  medical 
purposes,  and  seem  to  differ  rather  in  de- 
gree of  strength  than  in  any  essential  pro- 
perty ;  therefore  the  expressed  juice,  or  a 
strong  decoction  of  the  roots  have  most 
commonly  been  prescribed,  from  one  ounce 
to  tour,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The 
plant  should  be  always  used  fresh  ;  even  ex- 
tracts  prepared  from  it  api^ear  to  lose  much 
of  Uieir  power  by  keeping. 
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LEONTOPO'DIUM.  (From 
lion,  and  irous,  a  foot :  so  named  from  its 
supposed  resemblance.)    The    herb  lion's 
foot,  or  Filago  leontopodium. 

LEONU'RUS.  (From  w,  a  lion, 
and  ovpa,  a  tail :  so  named  from  its  likeness.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnasan  system.  Class,  Didynamia Or- 
der, Gi/mnos]>ermia.    Lion's  tail. 

2.  The  name,  in  some  pharmacopoeias, 
for  the  lion's  tail.     See  Leonurus  cardiaca. 

Leonurus  cardiaca.  The  mother- wort. 
Agripalma  gcdlis ;  Marrubium ;  Cardiaca 
crispa ;  Leonunis—foliis  caulinis  lanceolatis, 
trilobis  of  Linnfeus.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  have  a  disagreeable  smell  and  a  bitter 
taste,  and  are  said  to  be  serviceable  in  dis- 
orders of  the  stomachs  of  children,  to  promote 
the  uterine  discharge,  and  to  allay  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart. 

LeoparcCs.bane.     See  Arnica  montana. 
LEPI'DIUM.    (From  a  scale: 

so  named  from  its  supposed  usefulness  in 
cleansing  the  skin  from  scales  and  impuri- 
ties.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Tetradynamia  / 
Order,  Silicidosa. 

Lepidium  iberis.  Iberis;  Cardaman- 
ticn.  Sciatica  cresses.  This  plant  possesses 
a  warm,  penetrating,  pungent  taste,  like 
unto  other  cresses,  and  is  recommended 
as  an  antiscorbutic,  antiseptic,  and  stoma- 
chic. 

Lepidium  sativum.  Nasturtium  hortense. 
Dittander.  This  plant  possesses  warm, 
nervine,  and  stimulating  qualities,  and  is 
given  as  an  antiscorbutic,  antiseptic,  and 
stomachic,  especially  by  the  lower  orders. 

Lepidosarco'ma.  (From  AeTris,  a  scale, 
and  a-apl,  flesh. )    A  scaly  tumour. 

LEPI DOSES.  (From  AcTris-Sos,  sqiiam- 
ma,  a  scale.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  dis- 
eases. Class,  Eccritica;  Order,  Acrotica ; 
in  Good's  Nosology.  Scale-skin.  It  con- 
tains four  species,  Lejiidosis  pili/riasis,  le- 
prinsis,  psiriasis,  icthr/asis. 

LE'PISMA.  (From  KeiziS^w,  to  decor- 
ticate.) Decortication.  A  peeling  off  of 
the  skin. 

LEPORINUS.  (From  lepxis,  a  hare.) 
Leporine,  or  hare-like.  Applied  to  some 
malformations,  diseases,  and  parts,  from  their 
resemblance  to  labium  leporinum,  &c. 

LE'PRA.  (From  Kexpos,  scaber,  vet 
asper  ex  squammatis  decedentibus named 
from  its  appearance.)  The  leprosy.  A  dis 
ease  in  the  class  Cachexia,  and  order  /m, 
pettgines  of  Cullen.  Dr.  Willan  describes 
thisdisease  as  characterised  by  scaly  patches, 
of  different  sizes,  but  having  always  nearl^ 
a  circular  form.  In  this  country, 
riet.es  of  the  disease  are  observed  wiich  he 
has  described  under  the  names  of  Lei>ra  vul^ 
gans,  Leirra  alphas,  Lepra  nigricans. 

1.   llie  Lepra  vulgaris  exhibits  first  small 
distinct  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  which  are 
reddish  and  shining,  but  never  contain  any 
Yy  2  ' 
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fluid ;   these  patches  continue  to  enlarge 
gradually,  till  they  nearly  equal  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  crown-piece.    They  have  always 
an  orbicular,  or  oval  form  ;   are  covered 
with  dry  scales,  and  surrounded  by  a  red 
border.    The  scales  accumulate  on  them, 
so  as  to  form  a  thick  prominent  crust,,  whicli 
is  quickly  re-produced,  whether  it  fall  off 
spontaneously,  or  may  have  been  forcibly 
detached.     This  species  of  lepra  sometimes 
appears  first  at  the  elbow,  or  on  the  fore- 
arm; but  more  generally  about  the  knee. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  primary  patch  forms 
immediately  below  the  patella  ;  within  a  few 
weeks,  several  other   scaly  circles  appear 
along  the  fore  part  of  the  leg  and  thigh, 
increasing  by  degrees,  till  they  come  nearly 
into  contact.      The  disease  is  then  often 
stationary  for  a  considerable  length  of  thne. 
If  it  advance  further,  the  progress  is  to- 
wards the  hip  and  loins ;  afterwards  to  the 
sides,  back,  shoulders,  and  about  the  same 
time,    to  the  arms  and   hands.      In  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  the  hairy  scalp  is 
the  part  last  affected ;  although  the  circles 
formed  on  it  remain  for  some  time  distinct, 
yet  they  finally  unite,  and  cover  the  whole 
surface  on  which  the  hair  grows  with  a  white 
scaly  incrustation.     This  appearance  is  at- 
tended, more  especially  in  hot  weather,  with 
a  troublesome  itching,  and  with  a  watery 
discharge  for  several  hours,  when  any  por- 
tion of  the  crust  is  detached,  which  takes 
place  from  very  slight  impressions.  The 
pubes  in  adults  is  sometimes  affected  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  head :  and  if  the  sub- 
ject be  a  female,  there  is  usually  an  internal 
pruritus  pudendi.     In  some  cases  of  the  dis- 
order, the  nails,  both  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 
are  thickened,  and  deeply  indented  longitu- 
dinally.   When  the  lepra  extends  univer- 
sally, it  becomes  highly  disgusting  in  its 
appearance,  and  inconvenient  from  the  stiff- 
ness and  torpor  occasioned  by  it  in  the 
limbs.     The  disease,  however,  even  in  this 
advanced  stage,  is  seldom  disposed  to  termi- 
nate spontaneously.    It  continues  nearly  in 
the  same  state  for  several  years,  or  sometimes 
during  the  whole  life  of  the  person  affected, 
not  being  apparently  connected  with  any 
disorder  of  the  constitution. 

2.  Lepra  nlphos.  The  scaly  patches  in 
the  alphos  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  lepra 
vulgaris,  and  also  differ  from  them  in  having 
their  central  parts  depressed  or  indented. 
This  disorder  usually  begins  about  the  elbow, 
with  distinct,  eminent  asperities,  of  a  dull 
red  colour,  and  not  much  longer  than 
papillaj.  These,  in  a  short  time,  dilate  to 
nearly  the  size  of  a  silver  penny.  Two  or 
three  days  afterwards,  the  central  part  of 
them  suiJers  a  depression,  within  which  small 
white  powdery  scales  may  be  observed. 
The  surrounding  border,  however,  still  con- 
tinues to  be  raised,  but  retains  the  same  size 
and  the  same  red  colour  as  at  first.  The 
whole  of  the  fore-arm,  and  sometimes  Uie 


back  of  the  hand,  is  spotted  with  similar 
patches :  they  seldom  become  confluent,  ex- 
cepting round  the  elbow,  wjiich,  in  that  ca.se, 
is  covered  with  an  uniform  crust.  This 
affection  appears  in  the  same  manner  upon 
the  joint  of  the  knee,  but  widiout  spreading 
far  along  the  thigh  or  leg.  Dr.  Willan  has 
seldom  seen  it  on  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
and  never  on  the  face.  It  is  a  disease  of 
long  duration,  and  not  less  difficult  to  cure 
than  the  foregoing  species  of  lepra :  even 
when  the  scaly  patches  have  been  removed 
by  persevering  in  the  use  of  suitable  ap- 
plications, the  cuticle  still  remains  red, 
tender,  and  brittle,  very  slowly  recovering 
its  usual  texture.  The  alphos,  as  above 
described,  frequently  occurs  in  this  country. 

3.  The  Lepra  nigricans  differs  little  from 
the  lepra  vulgaris,  as  to  its  form  and  distri- 
bution.   The  most  striking  difference  is  in 
the  colour  of  the  patches,  which  are  dark 
and  livid.     They  appear  first  on  the  legs 
and  fore-arms,  extending  afterward  to  the 
thighs,  loins,  neck,  and  hands.    Their  cen- 
tral part  is  not  depressed,  as  in  the  alphos. 
They  are  somewhat  smaller  in  size  than.the 
patches  of  the  lepra  vulgaris,  and  not  only 
is  the  border  livid  or  purplish,  but  the  livid 
colour  of  the  base  likewise  appears  through 
the  scaly  incrustation,  which  is  seldom  very 
thick.    It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the 
scales  are  more  easily  detached  than  in  the 
other   forms  of  lepra,  and  that  the  sur- 
face remains  longer  excoriated,  discharging 
lymph,  often  with  an  intermixture  of  blood, 
"till  a  new  incrustation  forms,  which  is  usually 
hard,  brittle,  and  irregular.     The  lepra  ni- 
gricans affects  persons  whose  occupation  is 
attended  with  much  fatigue,  and  exposes 
them  to  cold  or  damp,  and  to  a  precarious 
or  improper  mode  of  diet,   as  soldiers, 
brewers,    labourers,  butchers,  stage  coach- 
men, scullermen,  &c. ;    some  women  are 
also  liable  to  it,  w  ho  are  habituated  to  poor 
living  and  constant  hard  labour. 

Lepra  grjecoruji.  The  lepra  vulgaris, 
alphos,  and  nigricans,  have  all  been  so  de- 
nominated.    See  Lepra. 

LEPRIASIS.  (From  Xerrpos,  scaber.) 
The  specific  name  of  a  species  of  leprosis  in 
Good's  Nosology,  which  embraces  the  several 
kinds  of  leprosy. 

LEPROSY.    See  Lepra. 
Leptu'ktica.    (From  AeiTTOs-,  thin.)  At- 
tenuating medicines. 

Lepty'smus.  (From  Mirros,  slender.) 
Attenuation,  or  tlic  making  a  substance  less 
solid. 

LEPUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
animals  of  the  order  Griles,  in  the  class 
Mammalia.    The  hare. 

Lepus  cunicui.us.    The  systematic  name 
the  rabbit,  the  flesii  of  wl)icii,  when  young 
and  tender,  is  easy  of  digestion. 

Lepus  TiMinus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  hare ;  the  Hesh  of  which  is 
considered  as  a  delicacy,and  easy  of  digestion. 
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Le'ros.  (From  Arjpew,  to  trifle.)  A 
slight  delirium. 

LETHARGY.  (I.etliargus  ;  from  Aije??, 
forgetfulness  :  so  called  because  with  it  the 
person  is  forgetful.  )'  A  heavy  and  constant 
sleep,  with  scarcely  any  intervals  of  waking  ; 
when  awakened,  the  person  answers,  but 
ignorant  or  forgetful  of  what  he  said,  im- 
mediately sinks  into  the  same  state  of  sleep. 
It  is  considered  as  an  imperfect  apoplexy, 
and  is  mostly  symptomatic. 

Lethk'a.    The  name  of  the  poppy. 
LETTUCE.    See  Lactuca. 
LEUCACA'NTHA.      (From  Mvkos, 
white,  and  UKauOa,  a  thorn  :  so  named  from 
its  white  blossom.)     Tlie  cotton-thistle. 

LEUCA'NTHEMUiNL  ( From  AeuMj, 
white,  and  avdefios,  a  flower  :  so  called  from 
its  white  floret.)  See  Chrt/santhemum  leu- 
canthemiim. 

LEUCASMUS.  (AevKaff/ios,  whiteness: 
so  named  from  its  appearance. )  The  speci- 
fic name,  Epichrosis  leucasnms,  veal  skin,  in 
Good's  Nosology  for  the  Vitiligo  of  Willan. 

LEUCE.  (Aeu/cos,  white.)  A  species  of 
leprosy.    See  Alphus. 

LEUCELE'CTRUM.  (From  Aewos, 
white,  and  -qXfKTpov,  amber.)  White 
amber. 

LEUCINE.  (From  Aeujcos,  white;  from 
its  appearance.)  The  name  given  by  Bra. 
connot  to  a  white  pulverulent  matter  ob- 
tained by  digesting  equal  parts  of  beef  fibre 
and  sulphuric  acid  together,  and  after  sepa- 
rating the  fat,  diluting  the  acid  mixture,  and 
saturating  with  clialk,  filtering  and  evaporat- 
ing. A  substance  tasting  like  ozmazome 
is  thus  procured,  which  is  to  be  boiled  in 
different  portions  of  alkohol.  The  alkoholic 
solutions,  on  cooling,  deposit  the  white  pul- 
verulent matter,  or  leucine. 

Leucola'chanum.  (From  \evKos,  white, 
and  \axavov,  a  herb;  so  named  from  its 
colour.)    The  Valeriana  st/lvesins. 

LEUCO'iVIA.  (From  Aeu/cos,  wliite.) 
Leucoma  and  albugo  are  often  used  syno- 
nymously, to  denote  a  white  opacity  of  the 
cornea  of  the  eye.  Both  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  Scarpa,  are  essentially  different  from 
the  nebula,  for  they  are  not  the  conse- 
quence of  chronic  ophthalmy,  attended  with 
varicose  veins,  and  an  effusion  of  a  milky 
serum  into  the  texture  of  the  delicate  con- 
tinuation of  the  conjunctiva  over  the  cornea, 
but  are  the  result  of  violent  acute  ophthalmy. 
In  this  state,  a  dense  coagulating  lymph  is 
extravasated  from  the  arteries;  sometimes 
superficially,  at  other  times  deeply  into  the 
substance  of  the  cornea.  On  other  occa- 
sions, the  disease  consists  of  a  firm  callous 
cicatrix  on  this  membrane,  the  effect  of  an 
■ulcer,  or  wound,  with  loss  of  substance. 
The  term  albugo,  strictly  belongs  to  the  first 
form  of  the  disease;  leucomu_  to  the  last, 
more  particularly  when  the  opacity  occupies 
the  whole,  or  the  chief  part,  of  the  cornea. 

LEUCONYiMPHiE'A.  (From  A€«os, 


white,  and  vvfi<paia,  the  watet-lily. )  See 
Nyntphrsa  alba. 

LEUCOPHA'GIUM.  (From  AeuKos, 
white,  and  <pay<a,  to  eat.)  A  medicated 
white  food. 

LEUCOPHLEGMA'SIA.  (FromAeu- 
Kos,  white,  and  (pKeyixa,  phlegm. )  Leuco- 
phlegmatic.  A  tendency  in  the  system 
to  a  dropsical  state  known  by  a  pale  colour 
of  the  skin,  a  flabby  condition  of  the  solids, 
and  a  redundancy  of  serum  in  the  blood. 

LEUCO'PIFER.  (From  Aeu/coj,  white, 
and  TreTTepi,  pepper.)  White  pepper.  See 
Piper  nigrum. 

LEUCORRHCE'A.  (From  Aewos, 
white,  and  peto,  to  flow. )  '  Fluor  albus. 
The  whites.  A  secretion  of  whitish  or 
milky  mucus  from  the  vagina  of  women, 
arising  from  debility,  and  not  from  the 
venereal  virus.  This  disease  is  marked  by 
the  discharge  of  a  thin  white  or  yellow 
matter  from  the  uterus  ^md  vagina,  attended 
likewise  with  some  degree  of  foetor,  smart-- 
ing  in  making  water,  pains  in  the  back  and 
loins,  anorexia  and  atrophy.  In  some  cases, 
the  discharge  is  of  so  acrid  a  nature,  as  to 
produce  effects  on  those  who  are  connected 
with  the  woman,  somewhat  similar  to  vene- 
real matter,  giving  rise  to  excoriations  about 
the  glans  penis  and  prasputium,  and  occa- 
sioning a  weeping  from  the  urethra. 

To  distinguish  leucorrhcea  from  gonor- 
rhoea, it  will  be  very  necessary  to  attend  to 
Jhe  symptoms.  In  the  latter  the  running 
is  constant,  but  in  a  small  quantity ;  there 
is  much  ardor  urinte,  itching  of  the  pu- 
denda, swelling  of  the  labia,  increased  in- 
clination to  venery,  and  very  frequently 
an  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  the  groin  ; 
whereas  in  the  former  the  discharge  is  irre- 
gular, and  in  considerable  quantities,  and  is 
neither  preceded  by,  nor  accompanied  with, 
any  inflammatory  affection  of  the  pudenda. 

Immoderate  coition,  injury  done  to  the 
parts  by  diflricult  and  tedious  labours,  fre- 
quent miscarriages,  immoderate  Sowings  of 
the  menses,  profuse  evacuations,  poor  diet, 
an  abuse  of  tea,  and  other  causes,  giving  rise 
to  general  debility,  or  to  a  laxity  of  the  parts 
more  immediately  concerned,  are  those  which 
usually  produce  the  whites,  vulgarly  so 
called,  from  the  discharge  being  commonly 
of  a  milky  white  colour. 

Fluor  albus  in  some  cases,  indicates  that 
there  is  a  disposition  to  disease  in  the  uterus 
or  parts  connected  with  it,  especially  where 
the  quantity  of  the  discharge  is  very  copious, 
and  its  quality  highly  acrimonious.  By 
some  the  disease  has  been  considered  as  never 
arismg  from  debility  of  the  system,  but  as 
being  always  a  primary  affection  of  the 
uterus.  Delicate  women,  with  lax  fibres, 
who  remove  from  a  cold  climate  to  a  warm 
one,  are  very  apt  to  be  attacked  with  it, 
without  the  parts  having  previously  sustiuned 
any  kind  of  injury. 

The  disease  shows  itself  by  an  irregular 
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discharge  from  the  uterus  and  vagina^of 
a  fluid  which,  in  different  women,  varies 
much  in  colour,  being  either  of  a  white, 
green,  yellow,  or  brown  hue.  In  the  be- 
ginning it  is,  however,  most  usually  white 
and  pellucid,  and  in  the  progress  of  the 
complaint  acquires  the  various  discolour- 
ations,  and  diff'erent  degrees  of  acrimony, 
from  whence  proceeds  a  slight  degree  of 
smarting  in  making  water.    Besides  the  dis- 


charge, the  patient  is  frequently  afflicted 
with  severe  and  constant  pains  in  the  back 
and  loins,  loss  of  strength,  failure  of  appe- 
tite, dejection  of  spirits,  paleness  of  the 
countenance,  chilliness,  and  languor.  Where 
the  disease  has  been  of  long  continuance, 
and  very  severe,  a  slow  fever,  attended  with 
difficult  respiration,  palpitations,  faintings, 
and  swellings  of  the  lower  extremities,  often 
ensues. 

A  perfect  removal  of  the  disorder  will  at 
all  times  be  a  difficult  matter  to  procure ; 
but  it  will  be  much  more  so  in  cases  of  long 
standing,  awd  where  tlie  discharge  is  accom- 
panied with  a  high  degree  of  acrimony.  In 
these  cases,  many  disorders,  such  as  prolap- 
sus uteii,  ulcerations  of  the  organ,  atrophy 
and  drop-iy,  are  apt  to  take  place,  which  in 
the  end  prove  fatal. 

Where  the  disease  terminates  m  death,  the 
internal  surfoce  of  the  uterus  appears,  on 
.lissection,  to  be  pale,  flabby,  and  relaxed  ; 
and  where  organic  affections  have  arisen, 
much  the  saine  appearances  are  to  .be  met 
■with  as  have  been  noticed  under  the  head  of 
menorrhagia. 

LEUCO'RRHOIS.  (From  \evKos, 
■white,  and  pea.,  to  flow.)  A  discharge  of 
amucus  from  th«  uretlira  or  vagina. 

LEVA'TOR.  (From  leva,  to  lift  up.) 
A  muscle  the  office  of  which  is  to  lift  up  the 
part  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Levator  an&uli  oms.  Abducens  ialno- 
rum,  of  Spigeliws.;  Ele^iator  labiorum  cmn- 
munU,o?  Douglas^  Cam>m.s,  of  Winslow; 
and  .SiwmaxUlo  labial,  of  Dumas.  A  mus- 
cle situated  above  the  mouth,  whidi  draws 
the  corner  of  the  mouth  upwards,  and  makes 
that  part  of  tlic  cheek  opposite  to  tlie  chm 
prominent,  as  in  smiling.  It  arises  thm 
and  .fleshy  from  the  hollow  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone,  between  the  root  of  the 
socket  of  the  first  grinder  and  the  foramen 
infra  orbitarium,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  and  under  hp,  where  U 
ioins  with  its  antj^onist. 

Levator  aki.  Lomtor  magnus,  sen  in- 
terims, o£  Douglas;  Puho  cocdgi  nyinulcnve, 
of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  rectum.  It 
arises  from  the  os  pubis,  within  the  pelvis, 
as  far  up  as  the  upper  edge  of  the  foramen 
thyroidcum,  and  joining  of  the  os  pubis  witli 
the  OS  ischium,  from  the  thin  tendinous 
membrane  that  covers  the  obturator  intcrnus 
and  coccygaeus  muscles,  and  from  tlie  spnious 
nrocess  of  the  ischium.  From  these  origins 
SlUound  U.e  inside  of  the  pelvis.  Us  fibres 
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run  down  like  rays  from  the  circumference 
to  a  center,  to  be  inserted  into  the  sphincter 
ani,  acceleratores  urinze,  and  anterior  part 
of  the  two  last  bones  of  the  os  coccygis,  sur- 
rounding the  extremity  of  the  rectum,  neck 
of  the  bladder,  prostate  gland,  and  part^  of 
the  vesiculaj  seminales.  Its  fibres,  joining 
with  those  of  its  fellow,  form  a  funnel- 
shaped  hole,  that  draws  the  rectum  upwards 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  faeces,  and  assists 
in  shutting  it.  The  levatores  ani  also  sus- 
tain the  contents  of  the  pelvis,  and  assist  in 
ejecting  the  semen,  urine,  and  contents  of 
the  rectum,  and  perhaps,  by  pressing  upon 
the  veins,  contribute  greatly  to  the  erection 
of  the  penis. 

Levator  labii  inferioris.  A  muscle 
of  the  mouth  situated  below  the  lips.  Leva- 
tor menti,  of  Albinus.  Incisimts  inferior,  of 
Winslow.  Elevator  labii  inferioris  proprius, 
of  Douglas.  It  arises  from  the  lower  jaw, 
at  the  roots  of  the  alveoli  of  two  incisor 
teeth  and  tlie  cuspidatus,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  under  lip  and  skin  of  the  chin. 

Levator  labii  sdperioris  al^QUE  nasi. 
Elevator  labii  superioris  propnus,  of  Douglas  ; 
Incisiuus  lateralis  et  pyraviidalis,  of  W^in- 
slow.     A  muscle  of  the  mouth  and  lips, 
that  raises  the  upper  lip  towards  the  orbit, 
and  a  little  outwards  ;  it  serves  also  to  draw 
the  skin  of  the  nose  upwards  and  outwards, 
by  which  the  nostril  is  dilated.    It  arises  by 
two  distinct  origins;  the  first,  broad  and 
fleshy,  from  the  external  part  of  the  orbitar 
process  of  the  superior  maxillai-y  bone,  im- 
mediately above  the  foramen  infra  orbita- 
rium ;  the  second,  from  the  nasal  process  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bone,  where  it  joins 
the  OS  frontis.     The  first  portion  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  lip  and  orbicularis  muscle, 
tlic  second  into  the  upper  lip  and  outer  part 
of  (he  ala  nasi. 

Levator  labii  superioris  proprids. 
Muscidus  incisivus.  A  muscle  of  the  upper 
lip.  It  arises  under  the  edge  of  the  orbit, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  lip. 

Levator  oculi.  See  Rectus  superior 
oculi. 

Levator  palati.  A  muscle  situated  be- 
tween the  lower  jaw  and  the  os  hyoides 
laterally.  Levator  jmlati  moUU:,  of  Albinus  ; 
Pelrosalpinso-slaphHimis,  vel  salpingo-stapln- 
limis  iHtenuis,  of  Winslow  ;  Salpingo-staphi- 
linus,  of  Valsalva:  Fterigo-slapkUmus  exler- 
mcs  vulgo,  of  Douglas;  Spbeno-siaphtlinvs, 
of  Cowper.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  the  extremity  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  where  it  is  perforated  by 
the  Eustachian  tube,  and  also  from  the  mem- 
branous part  of  the  same  tub6,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  whole  length  of  the  velum 
pendulum  palati,  as  far  as  the  root  of  the 
uvula,  and  unites  with  iu  fellow.  Its  use 
is  to  draw  the  velum  pendulum  palati  up- 
wards and  backwards,  so  as  to  shut  the 
passage  from  the  fauces  into  the  mouth  and 
nose. 
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Levator  palati  mollis.  See  Levator 
palati. 

Levator  PALPEBRiE  superioris.  Aperiens 
palpebrarum  rectus  ;  Aperto)'  oculi.  A  pro- 
per muscle  of  the  upper  eyelid,  that  opens 
the  eyes,  by  drawing  the  eyelid  upwards.  It 
arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the  foramen 
opticum  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  above  the 
rectus  superior  oculi,  near  the  trociilearis, 
and  is  inserted  by  a  broad  thin  tendon  into 
the  cartilage  that  supports  the  upper  eye- 
lid. 

Levator  parvus.  See  Transverus  pe- 
rinei. 

Levator  scapula.  A  muscle  situated 
on  the  posterior  part  of  tlae  neck,  that  pulls 
the  scapula  upwards  and  a  little  forwards. 
This  name,  which  was  first  given  to  it  by 
Riolanus,  has  been  adopted  by  Albinus. 
Douglas  calls  it  elevator  seu  musculus  pa- 
tientice ;  and  Winslow,  angularis,  vulgo 
levator  proprius.  It  is  a  long  muscle,  nearly 
two  inches  in  breadth,  and  is  situated  ob- 
liquely under  the  anterior  edge  of  the  trape- 
zius. It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  and 
sometimes  five  superior  vertebrre  colli,  by  so 
many  distinct  slips,  which  soon  unite  to  fonii 
a  muscle  that  runs  obliquely  downwards  and 
outwards,  and  is  inserted  by  a  flat  tendon 
into  the  upper  angle  of  the  scapula.  Its  use 
is  to  raise  the  scapula  upwards  and  a  little 
forwards. 

LEVIGATION.( LiBvigatio;  from Icevigo, 
to  make  smooth.)  The  reduction  of  a  hard 
substance,  by  triture,  to  an  impalpable 
powder. 

LEVI'STICUM.  (From  levo,  to  as- 
suage :  so  called  from  the  relief  it  gives  in 
painful  flatulencies.)  See  Ligusticum  levis- 
iicum. 

LEVRET,  Andrew,  a  French  surgeon 
and  accoucheur,  was  admitted  into  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris  in  1742. 
He  obtained  considerable  reputation  by  the 
improvements,  which  he  made  in  some  of  the 
instruments  used  in  difficult  cases,  and  by 
the  great  number  of  pupils  whom  he  in- 
structed. He  was  employed  and  honoured 
with  official  appointments  by  all  tlie  female 
branches  of  the  Royal  family.  He  pub- 
lished several  works,  which  went  tlirough 
various  editions  and  translations,  mostly  on 
obstetrical  subjects  ;  but  tJiere  is  one  on  the 
Radical  Cure  of  Polypi  in  different  parts  of 
the  body. 

LEXIPHA'RMACA.  (From  Knfw,  to 
terminate,  and  (pap/uiKov,  poison.)  Medi- 
cines which  resist  or  destroy  die  power  of 
poison.  ♦ 

LEXIPY'RETA.  (From  Aij7w,  to  make 
cease,  and  trvperos,  a  fever.)  Febrifuge 
medicines. 

Liba'bium.  (From  Atga^ia,  to  make 
moist :  so  called  because  it  grows  in  watery 
places. )  The  lesser  centaury.  See  Chironia 
ccTttaurium, 


LIBANO'TIS.  (From  \teavos,  frankin- 
cense :  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in 
smell  to  frankincense. )  Rosemary. 

LI'BANUS.  (From  Libanon,  a  moun- 
tain in  Syria,  where  it  grows.)  1.  The 
Pinus  cedrus,  or  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

2.  The  frankincense  tree,  or  Finns 
ahies. 

LIBER.  Bark.  Immediately  under 
the  cuticle  of  plants  and  trees  is  a  succulent 
cellular  substance,  for  the  most  part  of  a 
green  colour,  at  least  of  the  leaves  and 
branches,  called  by  Du  Hamel  enveloj)pe 
cellulaire,  and  by  Mirbel  tissue  herbacL  Un- 
der this  is  the  bark,  consisting  of  but  one 
layer  in  plants  or  branches  only  one  year 
old.  In  the  older  branches  and  trunks  of 
trees,  it  consists  of  as  many  layers  as  they 
are  years  old,  the  innermost  being  called  the 
tiber,  and  it  is  this  layer  only  that  the  essen- 
tial vital  functions  are  carried  on  for  the  time 
being,  after  which  it  is  pushed  outwards 
with  the  cellular  integument,  and  becomes, 
like  that,  a  lifeless  crust.  —  Smith. 

Li'bos.  (From  Aei§«,  to  distil.)  A  rheum 
or  defluxion  from  the  eyes,  or  nose. 

LIBU'RNUM.  (From  Liburnia,  the 
country  where  it  flourished.)  The  mealy- 
tree.    See  Viburnum  lantana. 

LICETO,  FoRTUNio,  was  son  of  a 
Genoese  physician,  and  born  in  1577.  After 
prosecuting  with  diligence  the  requisite 
studies,  he  settled  at  Pisa  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  and  soon  obtained  the  professor- 
ship of  philosophy  there;  and  in  1609  he 
received  a  similar  appointment  at  Padua. 
Tlience,  after  twenty-seven  years,  he  removed 
to  Bologna,  being  disappointed  of  the 
medical  chair ;  but  on  a  vacancy  occurring 
in  1645,  he  was  induced,  by  the  pressing 
invitations  made  to  him,  to  accept  the  office, 
in  which  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1657. 
He  was  a  very  copious  writer,  having  pub- 
lished above  fifty  treatises  on  different  sub- 
jects, and  displayed  much  erudition  ;  but  no 
great  acuteness  or  originality.    His  treatise 

De  MonstrOTum  Causis,  Natura,  et  Diffe- 
rentiis,"  is  best  known,  and  shows  him  to 
have  been  very  credulous;  which  appears 
farther  from  his  belief,  that  the  ancients  had. 
a  method  of  making  lamps,  which  should 
burn  for  ever  without  a  fresh  supply  of  fuel, 
and  that  such  had  been  found  in  sepul- 
chres. 

LI'CHANUS.  (From  XetXM,  to  lick;  so 
called  because  it  is  commonly  used  in  lick- 
ing up  any  thing. )    The  fore-tinger. 

LI'CHEN.  (Aeixrji/,  or  Kixv,  a  tetter, 
or  rmg-worm.)    Tetter,  or  ring-worm. 

1.  The  name  of  a  disease,  defined,  by 
Dr.  Wilkn,  an  extensive  eruption  of  papulae 
affectmg  adults,  connected  with  internal 
disorder,  usually  terminating  in  scurf,  re- 
current, not  contagious.  The  varieties  of 
lichen  he  considers  under  die  denominations 
of  Lichen  simplex,  Lichen  agrius,  Lie/ten 
pilaris,  Lichen  lividus,  and  Lichen  tropicus,  ^ 
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The  Lichen  simplex  usually  commences 
■with  headache,  flusliing  of  the  face,  loss  of 
appetite,  general  languor,  and  increased 
quickness  of  tlie  pulse.  Distinct  red  pa- 
pula>  arise  first  about  the  cheeks  and  cliin, 
or  on  the  arms  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  days,  the  same  appearance  takes  place 
on  the  neck,  body,  and  lower  extremities, 
accompanied  with  an  unpleasant  sensation  of 
tingling,  which  is  somewhat  aggravated 
during  the  night.  In  about  a  week,  the 
colour  of  the  eruption  fades,  and  the  cuticle 
begins  to  separate ;  the  whole  sm-face  is  at 
length  covered  with  scurfy  exfoliations,  wliich 
are  particularly  large,  and  continue  longest 
in  the  flexures  of  the  joints.  The  duration 
of  the  complaint  is  seldom  in  any  two  cases 
alike  ;  ten,  fourteen,  seventeen,  or  sometimes 
twenty  days  intervene  betwixt  the  eruption 
and  the  renovation  of  the  cuticle.  The 
febrile  state,  or  rather  tlie  state  of  irritation 
at  the  beginning  of  this  disorder,  is  seldom 
considerable  enough  to  con  Hue  the  patient  to 
the  house.  After  remaining  five  or  six  days, 
it  is  generally  relieved  on  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption.  This,  as  well  as  some  other 
species  of  the  lichen,  occurs  about  the  be- 
ginning of  summer,  or  in  autumn,  more 
especially  affecting  persons  of  a  weak  and 
irritable  habit;  hence  women  are  more  liable 
to  it  than  men.  Lichen  simplex  is  also  a 
frequent  sequel  of  acute  diseases,  particularly 
fever  and  catarrhal  inflammation,  of  which 
it  seems  to  produce  a  crisis.  In  these  cases 
the  eruption  has  been  termed,  by  medical 
writers,  scabies  critica.  Many  instances  of 
it  are  collected  under  that  title  by  Sauv- 
ages,  Nosol.  Method.  Class  x.  Order  5. 
Impeligines. 

The  Lichen  agrius  is  preceded  by  nausea, 
pain  in  the  stomacii,  headache,  loss  of 
strength,  and  deep-seated  pains  in  the 
limbs,  with  fits  of  coldness  and  shivering  ; 
which  symptoms  continue  several  days,  and 
are  sometimes  relieved  by  the  papulous 
eruption.  The  papulas  are  distributed  in 
clusters,  or  often  in  large  palclies,  chiefly  on 
the  arms,  the  upper  jnu  t  of  the  breast,  tlie 
neck,  face,  back,  and  sides  of  tlie  abdomen  ; 
they  are  of  a  vivid  i"cd  colour,  and  have  a 
redness,  or  some  degree  of  inflammation, 
diffused  round  them  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  attended  with  itching,  heat,  and  a  pain- 
ful tingling.  Dr.  Willan  has  observed,  in 
one  or  two  cases  where  it  was  produced  from 
imprtulcnt  exposure  to  cold,  that  an  acute 
disease  ensued,  with  great  quickness  of  the 
pulse,  heat,  thirst,  pains  of  tlic  bowels,  fre- 
quent vomiting,  headache,  and  delirium. 
After  these  symptoms  had  continued  ten 
days,  or  somewhat  longer,  the  ))atient 
recovered,  though  tlie  eruption  did  not  re- 
turn. The  diffuse  redness  connecting  the 
papulfej  and  the  tendency  to  l)ccome  pustular, 
distinguish  the  liclien  agrius  from  the  lichen 
'  simplex*  and  the  otiier  varieties  of  this  com- 
plaint, in  which  the  inflammation  does  not 


extend  beyond  the  basis  of  the  papulse,  and 
temiinates  in  scurf,  or  scales. 

Lichen  pilaris.  This  is  merely  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  first  species  of  lichen,  and,  like 
it,  often  alternates  with  complaints  of  the 
head,  or  stomach,  in  irritable  habits.  The 
peculiarity  of  tiie  eruption  is,  that  the  small 
tubercles  or  asperities  appear  only  at  the  roots 
of  the  hairs  of  the  skin,  being  probably  oc- 
casioned Ijy  an  enlargement  of  their  bulbs, 
or  an  unusual  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels 
distributed  to  them.  This  aflTection  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  cutis  anserina,  by  its 
permanency,  by  its  red  papula:,  and  by  tlie 
troublesome  itching  or  tingling  which  attends 
it.  If  a  part  thus  affected  be  violently  rub- 
bed, some  of  the  papulse  enlarge  to  the  size 
of  wheals,  but  the  tumour  soon  subsides 
again.  The  eruption  continues  more  or  less 
vivid  for  about  ten  days,  and  terminates,  as 
usual,  in  small  exfoliations  of  the  cuticle, 
one  of  which  surrounds  tlie  base  of  each  hair. 
This  complaint,  as  likewise  the  lichen  agrius, 
frequently  occurs  in  persons  accustomed  to 
drink  largely  of  spirituous  liquors  undi- 
luted. 

Lichen  lividi/s.  The  papulse  character- 
ising this  eruption  are  of  a  dark  red,  or  livid 
hue,  and  somewhat  more  permanent  than  in 
the  foregoing  species  of  lichen.  They  ap- 
pear chiefly  on  the  arms  and  legs,  but  some- 
times extend  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  They 
are  finally  succeeded,  though  at  very  uncer- 
tain periods,  by  slight  exfoliations  of  the 
cuticle,  after  whicli  a  fresh  eruption  is  not 
preceded  nor  attended  by  any  febrile  symp- 
toms. It  principally  affects  persons  of  a 
weak  constitution,  who  live  on  a  poor  diet, 
and  are  engaged  in  laborious  occupations. 
Young  persons,  and  often  children  living  in 
confined  situations,  or  using  little  exercise, 
are  also  subject  to  the  lichen  lividus  ;  pnd  in 
them,  the  papulse  are  generally  intermixed 
with  petechia;,  or  larger  purple  spots,  re- 
sembling vibices.  This  circumstance  poitrts 
out  the  affinity  of  the  lichen  lividus  with  the 
purpura,  or  land-scurvy,  and  the  connection 
is  further  proved  by  the  exciting  causes, 
which  are  the  same  in  both  complaints.  Tlie 
same  method  of  treatment  is  likewise  suc- 
cessful in  both  cases.  They  are  presently 
cured  by  nourishing  food,  moderate  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  along  with  the  use  of  Peru- 
vian bark  and  vitriolic  aci-;i,  or  the  tincture 
of  muriated  steel. 

Lichcii  Irnpiciis.  By  this  term  is  expressed 
the  prickly  heat,  a  pajiuious  eruption,  almost 
universally  aflcctiiig  Europeans  settled  in 
trojiical  climates.  Tlic  prickly  heat  appears 
without  any  preceding  disorder  of  the  con- 
stitution. '  It  consists  of  numerous  papula-, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head,  and  cle- 
v.ilcd  so  as  to  produce  a  considerable  rough- 
ness on  the  skin.  The  papula:  are  of  a  vivid 
red  colour,  and  often  exhibit  an  irregular 
form,  two  or  three  of  them  being  in  many 
places  united  togellier  j  but  no  redness*or 
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inflammation  extends  to  the  skin  in  the  in- 
terstices of  the  papiilte. 

2.  Tiie  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  (applied 
by  the  Romans  to  a  plant  which  was  sup- 
posed by  ihem  to  cure  the  lichen  or  tetter), 
in  the  Linncean  system.  Class,  Cryptogamia  ; 
Order,  Algm.  There  are  several  species, 
some  of  which  are  used  in  medicine. 

Lichen  aphthosus.  Muscus  camalilis. 
This  plant  is  said  to  have  a  decided  good 
effect  in  some  complaints  of  the  intestines, 
but  is  not  used  in  the  practice  of  tliis 
country. 

Lichen  caninus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  ash- coloured  ground  liver-wort.  Li- 
chen cinereus  LerreUris ;  Musms  caninns. 
This  cryptogamous  plant  has  a  weak,  faint 
smell,  and  a  sharpish  taste.  It  was  for  a 
long  time  highly  extolled  as  a  medicine  of 
singular  virtue,  in  preventing  and  curing 
that  dreadful  disorder  which  is  produced  by 
the  bite  of  rabid  animals,  but  it  is  now 
deservedly  forgotten. 

LiCHEK      CINEREUS      TF.RRESTBIS.  SsC 

Lichen  caniinis. 

Lichen  cocciferus.  See  Lichen  pyxi- 
datus. 

Lichen  islandicus.  The  medicinal 
qualities  of  this  plant  have  lately  been  so 
well  established  at  Vienna,  that  it  is  now 
admitted  into  the  materia  medica  of  the 
London  pharmacopceia.  It  is  extremely 
mucilaginous,  and  to  the  taste  bitter,  and 
somewhat  astringent.  Its  bitterness,  as 
well  as  the  purgative  quality  which  it 
manifests,  in  its  recent  state,  are  in  a  great 
measure  dissipated  on  drying,  or  may  be 
extracted  by  a  slight  infusion  in  water ;  so 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  convert  it  into 
a  tolerably  grateful  and  nutritive  food. 
An  ounce  of  this  lichen,  boiled  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  a  pint  of  water,  yielded  seven 
ounces  of  a  mucilage  as  thick  as  that  pro- 
cured by  the  solution  of  one  part  of  gum- 
arabic  in  three  of  water. 

The  medical  virtues  of  this  lichen  -were 
probably  first  learned  from  the  Icelanders, 
who  employ  it  in  its  fresh  state  as  a  laxa- 
tive ;  but  wl)en  deprived  of  this  quality,  and 
properly  prepared,  we  are  told  that  it  is  an 
efficacious  remedy  in  consumptions,  coughs, 
dysenteries,  and  diarrhoeas.  Scopoli  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  who,  of  late  years, 
called  the  attention  of  physicians  to  this  re- 
mciiy.in  consumptive  disorders  :  and  further 
instances  of  its  success  are  related  by  Herz, 
("ramer,  Tromsdorff,  Ebeliug,  Pauiisky, 
Stoll,  and  others,  who  bear  testimony  to  its 
eflicacy  in  most  of  tlie  other  complaints 
above  menfioned.  Dr.  Herz  says,  that- 
suice  he  first  used  the  lichen  in  dysentery, 
he  found  it  so  succeshful,  that  he  never  had 
occasion  to  employ  any  other  remedy ;  it 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  cathartics 
and  emetics  were  always  re})eatedly  admi- 
nistered before  he  had  recourse  to  the 
liclll'n,  to  which  he  also  occasionally  added 


opium.  Dr.  Crichton  informs  us,  that 
during  seven  months'  residence  at  Vienna, 
he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
lichen  islandicus  tried  in  phthisis  pulmonalis 
at  the  general  hospitals,  and  confesses, 
"that  it  by  no  means  answered  the  expect- 
ation he  had  formed  of  it."  He  adds, 
however,  '«  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  am 
fully  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  that  there 
are  only  two  species  of  this  disease  where 
this  sort  of  lichen  promises  a  cure.  The 
two  species  I  hint  at  are  the  phthisis  ha;- 
moptoica,  and  the  phthisis  pituitosa,  or 
mucosa.  In  several  cases  of  these,  I  have 
seen  the  patients  so  far  get  the  better  of 
their  complaints  as  to  be  dismissed  the  hos- 
pital cured,  but  whether  they  remained  long 
so  or  not  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say." 
That  this  lichen  strengthens  the  digestive 
powers,  and  proves  extremely  nutritious, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  great  medi- 
cinal efficacy  attributed  to  it  at  Vienna,  will 
not  readily  be  credited  at  London.  It  is 
commonly  given  in  the  form  of  a  decoction  : 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  lichen  being 
boiled  in  a  quart  of  milk.  Of  this,  a  tea- 
cupful  is  directed  to  be  drank  frequently 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  If  milk  disagree 
with  the  stomach,  a  simple  decoction  of  the 
lichen  in  water  is  to  be  used.  Care  ouo-ht 
to  be  taken  that  it  be  boiled  over  a  slow 
fire,  and  not  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Lichen  plicatus.  The  systematic  naine 
of  the  muscus  arboreus.  Tliis  plant,  we  are 
informed  by  that  great  botanist  Linnajus,  is 
applied  by  the  Laplanders  to  parts  which 
are  excoriated  by  a  long  journey.  It  is 
slightly  astringent,  and  is  applied  with  that 
intention  to  bleeding  vessels. 

Lichen  pulmonarius.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  muscus  pulmonarius 
cjiiercinus.  Pubnomtria  arborea.  This  sub- 
astringent,  and  rather  acid  plant,  was  once 
in  high  estimation  in  the  cure  of  diseases  of 
the  lungs,  especially  coughs,  asthmas,  and 
catarrhs.  Its  virtues  are  similar,  and  in  no 
way  inferior  to  those  of  the  lichen  island- 
icus. 

Lichen  pyxidatus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cup-moss.  Muscus  ptjxidalus ; 
Musculus  pi/xoides  lerresiris ;  Lichen  ]>yxi- 
datvs  major.  These  very  common  little 
plants,  Lichen  cocciferus,  and  ]>ijndalus,  of 
l.innasus,  for  both  are  used  indifferently 
are  employed  by  the  common  people  in  this 
country  in  the  cure  of  hooping-cougli,  in 
the  form  of  deeoction. 

Lichen  RoccELLA.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  roccellaof  the  shops,  lioccella.  It 
has  been  employed  medicinally  with  success 
in  allaying  the  cough  attendant  on  phthisis, 
and  in  hysterical  coughs.  The  principal 
use  IS  as  a  b  ue  dye.  It  is  imported  to  us  as 
It  IS  gathered  :  those  who  i>repare  it  for  the 
use  ot  the  dyer,  grind  it  betwixt  stones,  so 
as  thoroughly  to  bruise,  but  not  to  reduce  it 
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into  powder,  and  then  moisten  it  occasionally 
witli  a  strong  spirit  of  urine,  or  urine  itself 
mixed  with  quicklime  :  in  a  few  days  it  ac- 
quires a  purplish-red,  and  at  length  a  blue 
colour  ;  in  the  first  state  it  is  called  archilj  in 
the  latter  lacmus  or  litmus. 

Litmus  is  used  in  chemistry  as  a  test, 
either  staining  paper  with  it,  or  by  infusing 
it  in  water,  when  it  is  very  commonly,  but 
with  great  impropriety,  called  tincture  of 
turnsole.  The  persons  by  whom  this  article 
was  prepared  formerly,  gave  it  the  name  of 
turnsole,  pretending  that  it  was  extracted 
from  the  turnsole,  heliotropium  Iricoccum,  in 
order  to  keep  its  true  source  a  secret.  The 
tincture  should  not  be  too  strong,  otherwise 
it  will  have  a  violet  tinge,  which,  however, 
may  be  removed  by  dilution.  The  light  of 
the  sun  turns  it  red  even  in  close  vessels.  It 
may  be  made  with  spirit  instead  of  water. 
This  tincture,  or  paper  stained  with  it,  is 
presently  turned  red  by  acids  :  and  if  it  be 
first  reddened  by  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar, 
or  some  weak  acid,  its  blue  colour  will  be 
restored  by  an  alkali. 

Lichen  saxatilis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  muscus  cranii  humani.  Usnea.  This 
moss,  when  growing  on  the  human  skull, 
was  formerly  in  high  estimation,  but  is  now 
deservedly  forgotten. 

LI'EN.  (From  Aetos,  soft,  or  smooth.) 
The  spleen.     See  Spleen. 

Lien  sinarum.  The  faba  Jigyptia.  See 
Nymphcca  nelumbo. 

LIENTE'RIA.  (From  \em,  smooth, 
and  ivrepov,  the  intestine.)  Lientery.  See 
Diarrhoea. 

LIEUTAUD,  Joseph,  was  born  at 
Aix,  in  Provence,  in  1703.  A  taste  for 
botany  induced  hita  to  travel  into  the  coun- 
tries which  Tournefort  had  visited  :  and  he 
brought  back  many  plants  unnoticed  by 
that  distinguished  botanist :  this  gained  him 
great  applause,  and  he  obtained  the  rever- 
sion of  the  chairs  of  Botany  and  Anatomy, 
which  his  maternal  uncle  had  long  filled. 
He  was  also  appointed  physician  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Aix,  which  led  him  to  turn  his  at- 
tention chiefly  to  Anatomy.  His  audience 
soon  became  numerous,  and  in  1742  he 
published  a  syllabus,  entitled  "  Essais 
Anatomiques,"  which  was  many .  tiines  re- 
printed, with  improvements.  He  commu- 
nicated also  several  papers  on  morbid 
anatomy,  and  on  physiology,  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
corresponding  member.  In  1749  he  went 
to  Versailles,  Senac  having  obtained  for  him 
the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary ;  which  act  of  friendship  is 
ascribed  to  a  liberal  private  communication 
of  some  errors  committed  by  Senac.  He 
there  contirtued  his  investigations  with  great 
zeal,  and  was  soon  elected  assistant  anato- 
mist to  the  lloyal  Academy,  which  he  pre- 
sented with  many  valuable  memoirs.  He 
also  printed  a  volume,  "  Elemcnta  Physi- 


ologiaB,"  composed  for  his  class  at  Aix.  In 
1755  he  was  nominated  physician  to  the 
royal  family,  and  20  years  after  first  physi- 
cian to  Louis  XVI.  In  1759  his  "  Precis 
de  la  Mddecine  Pratique,"  appeared,  which 
went  through  several  editions ;  and  seven 
years  after,  his  "  Precis  de  la  Mati^re  Me- 
dicale."  But  his  most  important  work, 
which  still  ranks  high  in  the  estimation  of 
physicians,  is  entitled  "  Historia  Anato- 
mico-Medica,"  in  2  vols,  quarto,  1767, 
containing  numerous  dissections  of  morbid 
bodies.    His  death  occurred  in  1780. 

LIEVRITE.  Yenite.  A  blackish-green- 
coloured  mineral,  composed  of  silica,  alumi- 
na, lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, found  in  primitive  limestone  along 
vwith  epidote,  quartz,  &c.  in  the  isle  of 
Elba. 

LIFE.  A  peculiar  condition  or  mode  of 
existence  of  living  beings.  Surrounding 
matter  is  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
living  and  dead.  The  latter  is  subject  to 
physical  laws,  which  the  former  also  obeys 
in  a  great  degree.  Living  matter  exhibits 
also  physical  properties,  which  are  found 
equally  in  dead  matter.  But  living  bodies 
are  endowed  likewise  with  a  set  of  properties 
altogether  different  from  these,  and  contrast- 
ing with  them  in  a  very  remarkable  way ; 
these  are  called  vital  properties,  actions, 
powers,  faculties  or  forces.  These  animate 
living  matter  so  long  as  it  continues  alive, 
and  are  the  source  of  the  various  phenomena 
which  constitute  the  functions  of  the  living 
animal  body,  and  which  distinguish  its  history 
from  that  of  dead  matter.  The  study  of  life  is 
the  object  of  the  science  of  physiology,  which 
includes  an  inquiry  into  the  properties  that 
characterise  living  matter,  and  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  functions  which  the  various  or- 
gans by  virtue  of  these  properties  are  enabled 
to  execute.  The  vital  principle  difi'used 
throughout  these  organs  induces  a  mode  of 
union  in  the  elements,  widely  diflfering  from 
that  which  arises  from  the  common  laws  of 
chemical  affinity.  By  the  aid  of  tliis  princi- 
ple, nature  produces  the  animal  fluids,  as 
blood,  bile,  semen,  and  the  rest,  which  can 
never  be  produced  by  the  art  of  chemistry. 
But  if,  in  consequence  of  death,  tlie  laws  of 
vital  attraction,  or  affinity,  cease  to  operate, 
then  the  elements,  recovering  their  physical 
properties,  become  again  obedient  to  the 
common  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  and  enter 
into  new  combinations,  from  which  new 
principles,  in  the  process  of  putrefaction,  are 
produce:).  -  Thus  the  hydrogen,  combining 
itself  with  the  azote,  forms  volatile  alkali ;  and 
tlic  carburetted  hydrogen,  with  the  azote, 
putrid  air,  into  which  the  whole  body  is  con- 
verted. It  also  appears  from  hence,  why 
organised  bodies  alone,  namely,  animal  and 
vegetable,  arc  subject  to  putridity  ;  to  which 
inorganic  or  mineral  substances  are  in  no 
degree  liable,  the  latter  not  being  compound- 
ed according  to  Uie  laws  of  vital  affinity,  but 
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only  according  to  those  of  chemical  aflfinity. 
For  tlie  fatiscence,  or  resolution  of  pyrites,  or 
sulphuret  of  iron,  in  atmosplieric  air,  is  not 
putrefaction,  but  only  the  oxygen,  furnished 
by  the  air,  combining  with  the  sulphur,  and 
forming  iron  and  sulphate  of  iron. 

The  life  of  an  animal  body  appears  to  be 
threefold. 

1.  Its  chemical  life,  which  consists  in  that 
attraction  of  the  elements,  by  which  the  vital 
principle,  diffused  through  the  solids  and 
fluids,  defends  all  the  parts  of  the  body  from 
putrefaction.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  said, 
that  eveiy  atom  of  our  body  lives  chemicallt/ , 
and  that  life  is  destroyed  by  putrefaction 
alone. 

2.  Us  physical  life,  which  consists  in  the 
irritability  of  the  parts.  This  physical 
properly  remains  for  some  time  after  death. 
Thus  the  heart  or  intestines  removed  from 
the  body,  whilst  still  warm,  contract  them- 
selves on  the  application  of  a  stimulus.  In 
like  manner  the  serpent  or  eel,  being  cut 
into  pieces,  each  part  moves  and  palpitates 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  Hence  these 
parts  may  be  said  to  live  physically,  as  long 
as  they  are  warm  >and  soft. 

3.  Its  phi/siological  life  consists  in  the  ac- 
tion of  inorganic  parts  proper  to  each,  as  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  vessels ;  so  that  these 
actions  ceasing,  the  body  is  said  to  be  phy- 
siologically dead.  The  physiological  life 
ceases  first,  next  the  physical,  and  finally  the 
chemical  perishes. 

LIGAMENT.  ( Ligament  lun  ,■  from 
ligo,  to  bind.)  An  elastic  and  strong 
membrane  connecting  the  extremities  of 
the  moveable  bones.  Ligaments  are  divided 
into  capsular,  which  surround  joints  like 
a  bag,  and  connecting  ligaments.  The 
use  of  the  capsular  ligaments  is  to  connect 
the  extremities  of  the  moveable  bones,  and 
prevent  tlie  efflux  of  synovia  ;  the  external 
and  internal  connecting  ligaments  sti-engthen 
the  union  of  the  extremities  of  the  moveable 
bones. 

LiGAMENTUM  ANNULARE.  The  annular 
ligament.  A  strong  ligament  on  each 
ankle  and  each  wrist. 

LiGAMENTUM   ABTERIOSUM.       The  duCtUS 

arteriosus  of  the  foetus  becomes  a  ligament 
after  birth,  which  is  so  called. 

LiGAMENTUM  CILIA  RE.  Behind  the  uvea 
of  the  human  eye,  there  arise  out  of  the 
choroid  membrane,  from  the  ciliary  circle, 
white  complicated  striiE,  covered  with  a  black 
matter.  The  fluctuating  extremities  of 
these  striaj  are  spread  abroad  even  to  the 
crystalline  lens,  upon  which  they  lie,  but  are 
not  affixed.  Taken  together,  they  are  called 
ligamentum  ciliare. 

LiGAMENTUM    DENTICULATUM.       A  Small 

ligament  supporting  the  spinal  marrow. 

LiGAMENTu.M  FALLopii.  The  rouud  li- 
gament of  the  uterus  has  been  so  called. 
See  also  Ligamentum  Povparli. 

Ligamentum  ikterosseuji.    The  liga- 


ment uniting  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  also 
that  between  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

Ligamentum  latum.  The  broad  liga- 
ment of  the  liver,  and  that  of  the  uterus. 
See  Liver  and  Uterus. 

Ligamentum  nuch^;  A  strong  liga- 
ment of  the  neck,  which  proceeds  from  one 
spinous  process  to  another. 

Ligamentum  ovarii.  The  thick  round 
portion  of  the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus, 
by  which  the  ovarium  is  connected  with  the 
uterus. 

Ligamentum  touparti.  Fallopian  liga- 
ment. Poupart's  ligament.  A  ligament 
extending  from  the  anterior  superior  spi- 
nous process  of  the  ilium  to  the  crista  of  the 
OS  pubis. 

Ligamentum  rotundum.  The  round 
ligament  of  the  uterus.  See  Uterus, 
'  LIGATURE.  {Ligatura;  (rom  ligo,  to 
bind.)  A  tliread,  or  silk,  of  various  thick- 
ness, covered  with  white  wax,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tying  arteries,  or  veins,  or  other 
parts.  Ligatures  should  be  round  and  very 
firm,  so  as  to  allow  their  being  tied  with 
some  force,  without  risk  of  breaking. 

The  immediate  effect  of  a  tight  ligature 
on  an  artery  is  to  cut  through  its  middle  and 
internal  coats,  a  circumstance  that  tends 
very  much  to  promote  the  adhesion  of  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  vessel  to  each  other. 
Hence  the  form  and  mode  of  applying  a  li- 
gature to  an  artery  should  be  such  as  are 
most  certain  of  dividing  the  above  coats  of 
the  vessel  in  the  most  favourable  manner.  A 
broad  flat  ligature  does  not  promise  to 
answer  the  purpose  in  the  best  manner  ;  be- 
cause it  is  scarcely  possible  to  tie  it  smoothly 
round  the  artery,  which  is  very  likely  to  be 
thrown  into  folds,  or  to  be  puckered  by  it, 
and  consequently  to  have  an  irregular 
bruised  wound  made  in  its  middle  and  inter- 
nal coats.  A  ligature  of  an  irregular  form 
is  likely  to  cut  through  these  coats  more 
completely  at  some  parts  than  at  others ; 
and  if  it  does  not  perfectly  divide  them 
no  adhesion  can  take  place,  and  secondary 
hasmorrhage  will  follow.  A  fear  of  tying  the 
ligature  too  tight  may  often  lead  to  the  same 
consequences. 

LIGHT.  Lux.  The  nature  of  light 
has  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  phi- 
losophers, and  numerous  opinions  have  been 
entertained  concerning  it.  It  has  been 
sometimes  considered  as  a  distinct  substance, 
at  other  times  as  a  quality  ;  sometimes  as  a 
cause,  frequently  as  an  effect ;  by  some  it 
has  been  considered  as  a  compound,  by 
others  as  a  simple  substance.  Philosophers 
of  the  present  day  are  mostly  agreed  as  to 
the  independent  existence  of  light,  or  the 
cause  by  which  we  see. 

K'ature  of  light  Light  is  that  which 

proceeds  from  any  body  producing  the  sen- 
sation of  vision,  or  perception  of  otlier 
bodies,  by  depicting  an  image  of  external 
objects  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.    Hence  it 
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announces  to  animals  the  presence  of  the 
bodies  which  surround  them,  and  enables 
them  to  distinguisli  these  bodies  into  trans- 
parent, opaque,  and  coloured.  These  pro- 
perties are  so  essentially  connected  with  the 
presence  of  light,  that  bodies  lose  them 
in  the  dark,  and  become  undistinguishable. 

Light  is  regarded  by  philosophers  as  a 
substance  consisting  of  a  vast  number  num- 
ber of  exceedingly  small  particles,  which 
are  actually  projected  from  luminous  bodies, 
and  which  probably  never  return  again  to  the 
body  from  which  they  were  emitted. 

It  is  universally  expanded  through  space. 
It  exerts  peculiar  actions,  and  is  ol)edient 
to  the  laws  of  attraction,  and  other  proper- 
ties of  matter. 

Explanation  of  certain  terms  of  Light.  — 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  doctrine  of  light, 
we  shall  shortly  explain  a  few  terms  rnade 
use  of  by  philosophers  when  treating  of  itj 
namely, 

A  rai/  of  light  is  an  exceedingly  small 
portion  of  light  as  it  comes  from  a  luminous 
body. 

A  medium  is  a  body  which  affords  a  pas- 
sage for  the  rays  of  light. 

A  beam  of  light  is  a  body  of  parallel  rays. 

A  pencil  ofrai/s  is  a  body  of  diverging  or 
converging  rays. 

Converging  rays  are  rays  which  tend  to  a 
common  point. 

Diverging  rays  are  those  which  come  from 
a  point,  and  continually  separate  as  they 
proceed. 

The  rays  of  light  are  parallel,  when  the 
lines  which  they  describe  are  so. 

The  radiant  point  is  the  point  from  Avhich 
diverging  rays  proceed. 

The/oc!<s  is  the  point  to  which  the  con- 
verging rays  are  directed. 

Sources  of  Light.  — l-ight  is  emitted  from 
the  sun,  the  fixed  stars,  and  other  luminous 
bodies.  It  is  produced  by  percussion, 
during  electrisation,  cornbustion,  and  in  va- 
rious other  chemical  processes. 

Why  the  sun  and  stars  are  constantly 
emitting  light,  is  a  question  which  probably 
will  for  ever  baffle  human  understanding. 

The  light  emitted  during  combustion 
exists  previously,  either  combined  with  the 
combustible  body,  or  with  the  substance 
which  supports  the  combustion.  The  light 
liberated  during  chemical  action,  formed  a 
constituent  part  of  the  bodies  which  act  on 
each  other. 

Chemical  Properties  of  Light.  —  The  che- 
mical effects  of  light  have  much  engaged  the 
attention  of  philosophers.  Its  induence 
upon  animal,  vegetable,  and  other  sub- 
stances, is  as  follows  : 

1.  On  vegetables.  —  Every  body  knows 
that  most  of  the  discous  flowers  follow  the 
sun  in  his  course  ;  that  they  attend  him  to  his 
evening  retreat,  and  meet  his  rising  lustre  in 
the  morning  with  the  same  unerring  law.  It 
is  also  virell  known  that  the  change  of  position 


in  the  leaves  of  plants,  at  different  periods  of 
the  day,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  agency  of 
light,  and  that  plants  which  grow  in  windows, 
in  the  inside  of  houses,  are,  as  it  were, 
solicitous  to  turn  their  leaves  towards  the 
ight.  Natural  philosophers  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  influence  of  light  on  vegetation. 
It  was  first  observed  that  plants  growing  in 
the  shade,  or  darkness,  are  pale  and  without 
colour.  The  term,  etiolation,  has  been  given 
to  this  phenomenon,  and  the  plants,  in 
which  it  takes  place,  are  said  to  be  etiolated, 
or  blanched.  Gardeners  avail  themselves  of 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  to  furnish  our 
tables  with  white  and  tender  vegetables. 
When  the  plants  have  attained  a  certain 
height,  they  compress  the  leaves,  by  tying 
them  together,  and  by  these  means  (or  by 
laying  earth  over  them  ',  deprive  them  of  the 
contact  of  light :  and  thus  it  is  that  our 
white  celery,  lettuce,  cabbages,  endive,  &c. 
are  obtained.  For  the  same  reason,  wood  is 
white  under  the  green  bark ;  and  roots  are 
less  coloured  than  plants ;  some  of  them 
alter  their  taste,  &c.;  they  even  acquire  a 
deleterious  quality  when  suffered  to  grow 
exposed  to  light.  Potatoes  are  of  this  kind. 
Herbs  that  grow  beneath  stones,  or  in  places 
utterly  dark,  are  white,  soft,  aqueous,  and  of 
a  mild  and  insipid  taste.  The  more  plants 
are  exposed  to  the  light,  the  more  colour 
they  acquire.  Though  plants  are  capable 
of  being  nourished  exceedingly  well  in  the 
dark,  and  in  that  state  grow  much  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  sun,  (provided  the  air 
that  surrounds  them  is  fit  for  vegetation,) 
they  are  colourless  and  unfit  for  use. 

Professor  Davy  found,  by  experiment, 
that  red  rose-trees,  carefully  excluded  from 
light,  produce  roses  almost  white.  He 
likewise  ascertained  that  this  flower  owes 
its  colour  to  light  entering  into  its  compo- 
sition, that  pink,  orange,  and  yellow  flowers 
imbibe  a  smaller  portion  of  light  than 
red  ones,  and  that  white  flowers  contain  no 
light.  But  vegetables  are  not  only  indebted 
to  the  light  for  their  colour  :  taste  and 
odour  are  likewise  derived  from  the  same 
source. 

Light  contributes  greatly  to  tlie  maturity 
of  fruits  and  seeds.  This  seems  to  be  the 
cause  wliy,  under  the  burning  sun  of  Africa, 
vegetables  are  in  general  more  odoriferous, 
of  a  stronger  taste,  and  more  abounding 
with  resin.  From  the  same  cause  it  hap- 
pens, that  hot  climates  seem  to  be  the  native 
countries  of  perfumes,  odoriferous  fruits, 
and  aromatic  resins. 

The  action  of  light  is  so  powerful  on  the 
Organs  of  vegetables,  as  to  cause  them  to 
pour  forth  torrents  of  pure  air  from  the  sur- 
face of  their  leaves  into  tlie  atmosphere, 
wliile  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  whereas,  on  the 
contniry,  when  in  the  shade,  they  .emit  an 
air  of  a  noxious  quality.  Take  a  few  hands- 
ful  of  fresh-gathered  ^  leaves  of  mint,  cab- 
bage, or  any  other  plant ;  place  them  in  a 
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bell-glass,  filled  with  fresh  water,  and  invert 
it  into  a  bason  with  the  same  fluid.  If  the 
whole  be  then  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  small  air  bubbles  will  appear  on  the 
surface  of  t^ie  leaves,  which  will  gradually 
grow  larger,  and  at  last  detatch  themselves 
and  become  collected  at  the  surface  of  the 
water.     This  is  oxygen  gas,  or  vital  air. 

All  plants  do  not  emit  this  air  with  the 
same  facility  :  there  are  some  which  yield 
it  the  moment  the  sun  acts  upon  them  ; 
as  the  jacobcea  or  rag-wort,  lavender, 
peppermint,  and  some  other  aromatic 
plants.  The  leaves  afford  jnore  air  when 
attached  to  the  plant  than  wlien  gathered  ; 
the  quantity  is  also  greater,  the  fresher 
and  sounder  they  are,  and  if  full  grown 
and  collected  during  dry  weather.  Green 
plants  afford  more  air  tlian  those  which  are 
of  a  yellowish  or  white  colour.  Green 
fruits  afford  likewise  oxygen  gas ;  but  it 
is  not  so  plentifully  furnished  by  those 
which  are  ripe.  Flowers  in  general  render 
the  air  noxious.  Tha  Nasturtium  indiciun, 
in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  gives  out 
more  air  than  is  equal  to  the  bulk  of  all 
its  leaves.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  like  bell- 
glass,  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  be  kept 
in  the  dark,  another  kind  of  air  will  be  dis- 
engaged, of  an  opposite  quality. 

There  is  not  a  substance  which,  in  well- 
closed  glass  vessels,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun's  light,  does  not  experience  some  alter- 
ation. 

Camphor  kept  in  glass  bottles,  exposed 
to  light,  crystallises  into  the  most  beautiful 
symmetrical  figures,  on  that  side  of  the  glass 
which  is  exposed  to  the  light. 

Yellow  wax,  exposed  to  the  light,  loses 
its  colour,  and  becomes  bleached.  Gum 
guaiacum,  reduced  to  powder,  becomes 
green  on  exposure  to  light.  Vegetable 
colours,  such  as  those  of  saffron,  logwood, 
&c.  become  pale,  or  white,  &c. 

2.  On,  animals.  —  The  human  being  is 
equally  dependent  on  the  influence  of  light. 
Animals  in  general  droop  when  deprived 
of  light,  they  become  unhealthy,  and  even 
sometimes  die.  When  a  man  has  been  long 
confined  in  a  dark  dungeon  (though  well 
aired),  his  \\hole  complexion  becomes  sal- 
low ;  pustules,  filled  with  aqueous  humours, 
break  out  on  his  skin  ;  and  the  person,  who 
has  been  thus  deprived  of  light,  becomes 
languid,  and  frequently  dropsical.  Worms, 
grubs,  and  caterpillars,  which  live  in  tlie 
earth,  or  in  wood,  are  of  a  wliitish  colour  ; 
moths,  and  other  insects  of  the  night,  are 
likewise  distinguishable  from  those  which  fly 
by  day  by  the  want  of  brilliancy  in  their 
colour.  The  difl'erence  l)etween  those  in- 
sects, in  nortiiern  and  southern  parts,  is  still 
more  obvious. 

The  parts  of  fish  which  are  exposed  to 
light,  as  the  back,  fins,  &c.  are  uniformly 
coloured,  but  the  belly,  which  is  deprived  of 
light,  is  white  in  all  of  them. 


Birds  which  inhabit  the  tropical  countries 
have  much  brighter  plumage  than  those  of 
the  north.  Those  parts  of  the  birds  which 
are  not  exposed  to  the  light  are  uniformly 
pale.  The  feathers  on  the  belly  of  a  bird 
are  generally  pale,  or  white  ;  the  back,  which 
is  exposed  to  the  light,  is  almost  always  co- 
loured ;  the  breast,  which  is  particularly 
exposed  to  light  in  most  birds,  is  brighter 
than  the  belly. 

Butterflies,  and  various  other  animals  of 
equatorial  countries,  are  brighter  coloured 
than  those  of  the  polar  regions.  Some  of 
the  northern  animals  are  even  darker  in 
summer  and  paler  in  winter. 

3.  0 II  other  subsUmces,  —  Certain  metallic 
oxides  become  combustible  when  exposed  to 
light  ;  and  acids,  as  the  nitric,  are 
decomposed  by  its  contact,  and  various  other 
substances  change  their  nature. 

Light  carbonated  hydrogen.  See  Carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  gas. 

LIGNEUS.  Woody.  Applied  in  bo- 
tany  to  pods,  barks,  &c.  which  are  of  a  hard 
membraneous,  or  woody  texture  ;  as  the 
strobilus  of  the  Pinus  sylveslris. 

LI'GNUM.  Wood. 

Lignum  agallochi  veri.  See  Lignum 
aloes. 

Lignum  aloes.  Lignum  ngallochi  veri  ; 
Agalliige ;  Agallugum ;  Lignum  aquilts; 
Lignum  calambnc  ;  Lignum  aspalathi Xylo 
aloes  ;  Agnllochum  ;  Calambac.  Aloes-wood. 
The  tree,  the  wood  of  which  bears  this  name, 
is  not  yet  scientifically  known.  It  is  by 
some  supposed  to  be  the  Exccearia  agallocha, 
the  bark,  as  well  as  the  milk  of  which  is 
purgative.  It  is  imported  from  China  in 
small,  compact,  ponderous  pieces,  of  a 
yellow  rusty  brown  colour,  with  black  or 
purplish  veins,  and  sometimes  of  a  black 
colour.  It  has  a  bitterish  resinous  taste,  and 
a  slight  aromatic  smell.  It  is  used  to  • 
fumigate  rooms  in  Eastern  countries. 

Lignum  aquil^.    Sue  Lignum  aloes. 

Lignum  aspalathi.    See  Lignum  aloes. 

Lignum  calambac.    See  Lignum  aloes. 

Lignum  campechense.  {Campechensis  : 
so  called  because  it  was  brought  from  Cam- 
peachy,  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.)  See 
Hcematoiylon  campechianum. 

Lignum  indicum.     See  Guaiacum. 

Lignum  moluccense.  See  Croton  tiglium.. 

Lignum  nephiviticum.      See  Guilandina 
moringo. 

Lignum  vavan^.     See  Croloii  tiglium. 

Lignum  rhodium.  See  Jsjjalathus 
Canariensis. 

Lignum  sanctum.    See  Guaiacum. 

Lignum  santali  rubri.  See  Pterocarpus 
sanlalinus. 

Lignum  sappan.  See  Hcemaloxylon  cam,- 
pechianum. 

Lignum  skrpentum.  See  Ophioxylum  ser- 
penlinum. 

LIGULA.    (/.iV^u/a,  a  strap.)    1.  The 
clavicle. 
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2.  The  glottis. 

3.  The  name  of  a  measure  and  a  weight. 

4.  A  genus  of  the  Mollusca  order. 

5.  The  small  transparent  membrane  on 
the  margin  of  the  sheath  and  base  of  the 
leaves  of  grasses. 

LIGULATUS.  Shaped  like  a  straw  or 
ribband  ;  a  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  floret 
of  a  compound  flower^  which  is  so  shaped  ; 
as  those  of  the  Tragupognn  and  Taraxacum. 

LIGUSTICUM.  (Ai7i»s-JKo^  of  Diosco- 
rides  ;  so  called  from  Liguria,  in  Italy,  its^ 
native  country.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.   C\a^5,'Pentandna  ;  Older,  Digynia. 

LiGusTicuM  LEVisTicuM,  The  systematic 
name  of  lovage.  Levislicum.  The  odour 
of  this  plant,  Ligusticum—foliis  multiplicibus, 
foliolis  supeme  incisis,  of  Linnaeus,  is  very 
strong,  and  particularly  ungrateful ;  its  taste 
is  warm  and  aromatic.  It  abounds  with  a 
yellowish  gummy  resinous  juice,  very  much 
resembling  opoponax.  Its  virtues  are  sup- 
posed to  be  similar  to  those  of  angelica  and 
master-wort,  in  expelling  flatulencies,  excit- 
ing sweat,  and  opening  obstructions  ;  there- 
fore it  is  chiefly  used  in  hysterical  disorders 
and  uterine  obstructions.  The  leaves,  eaten 
in  salad,  are  accounted  emmenagogue.  The 
root,  which  is  less  ungrateful  than  the  leaves, 
is  said  to  possess  similar  virtues,  and  may  be 
employed  in  powder. 

LIGU'STRUM.  (From  ligo,  to  bind  : 
so  named  from  its  use  in  making  bands.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Diandric  ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  herb 
privet.     The  Ligustrum  vulgare. 

LTLALITE.    The  mineral  lipidolite. 
LILIACEUS.     (From  lilium,  a  lily.) 
Liliaceous,  or  resembling  the  lily. 

LiLiACE^.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
plants  in  Linnaeus's  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method,  consisting  of  such  as  have 
liliaceous  corollae,  and  a  three-lobed  stigma  ; 
as  colchicum,  lilium,  crocus,  &c. 

LILIA'GO.  (Diminutive  of  lilium,  the 
Vify  :  so  named  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
flower  to  that  of  a  lily.)  Liliastrum.  Spider- 
wort.  The  Anlhericum  liliastrum  of  Lin- 
naeus, formerly  said  to  be  alexipharmic  and 
carminative. 

LI'LIUM.  (From  Xewy,  smooth,  grace- 
ful :  so  named  from  the  beauty  of  its  leaf.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lm- 
najan  system.  Class,  Hexandria ;  Order, 
Monosynia.    The  lily. 

Lilium  album.  The  white  lily.  See 
Lilium  candidum. 

Lilium  candidum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  white  lily.  Lilium  album.  Lilium  — 
foliis  sparsis,  corollis  campanulalis,  inlus 
glahns,  of  LinntEus.  The  roots  are  directed 
by  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  ;  they  are 
extremely  mucihiginous,  and  chiefly  used, 
boiled  in  milk  and  water,  in  emollient  and 
suppurating  cataplasms,    to  inflammatory 
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tumours.  These  lily-roots  afford  a  good 
substitute,  in  times  of  scarcity,  for  bread. 
The  distilled  water  has  been  sometimes  used 
as  a  cosmetic. 

Lilium  convallium.  See  Convallaria 
mqjnlis. 

Lilium  mahtagon.  The  martagon  lily. 
LinnsEUs  tells  us  that  the  root  of  this  plant 
forms  a  part  of  the  ordinary  food  of  the 
Siberians. 

LILY.    See  Lilium  and  Nymphcea. 
Lily,  May.    See  Convallaria  mnjalis. 
Lily,  water.     See  NympluBa  alba,  and 
Nympluea  lutea. 

Lily,  white.     See  LUiuvi  candidum. 
Lily  of  the  valley.    See  Convallaria  ma- 

LIMATU'RA.  (From  lima,  a  file.) 
File  dust  or  powder. 

Limatura  ferri.  Steel  filings  are 
considered  as  possessing  stimulating  and 
strengthening  qualities,  and  are  exhibited  in 
worm  cases,  ataxia,  leucorrhcea,  diarrhcea, 
chlorosis,  &c. 

LI'MAX.  (From  limus,  slime;  so 
named  from  its  sliminess.)  Cochlea  lerres- 
tris.  The  snail.  This  animal  abounds  with 
a  viscid  slimy  juice,  which  is  readily  given 
out  by  boiling,  to  milk  or  water,  so  as  to 
render  them  thick  and  glutinous.  These 
decoctions  are  apparently  very  nutritious 
and  demulcent,  and  are  recommended  in 
consumptive  cases  and  emaciations. 

LIMBUS.  The  brim  or  border.  Ap- 
plied to  a  part  of  the  corolla  in  botany.  See 
Corolla. 

LIME.  Cah'.  1.  The  oxide  of  cal- 
cium, one  of  the  primitive  earths.  It  is 
found  in  great  abundance  in  nature,  though 
never  pure,  or  in  an  uncombined  state.  It 
is  always  united  to  an  acid,  and  very  fre- 
quently to  the  carbonic  acid,  as  in  chalk, 
common  lime-stone,  marble,  calcareous  spar, 
&c.  It  is  contained  in  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  ;  it  is  found  in  vegetables  ;  and  is  the 
basis  of  the  bones,  shells,  and  other  hard 
parts  of  animals.  Its  combination  with  sul- 
phuric acid  is  known  by  the  name  of  sul- 
phate of  lime  {gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris). 
Combined  with  fluoric  acid  it  constitutes 
fluate  of  lime,  or  Derbyshire  spar. 

Properties.  —  Lime  is  in  solid  masses,  of  a 
white  colour,  moderately  hard,  but  easily 
reducible  to  powder.  Its  taste  is  bitter, 
urinous,  and  burning.  It  changes  blue 
cabbage  juice  to  a  green.  It  is  unalterable 
by  the  heat  of  cur  furnaces.  It  splits  and 
falls  into  powder  in  the  air,  and  loses  its 
strong  taste.  It  is  augmented  in  weight 
and  in  size  by  slowly  absorbing  water  and 
carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  2.3.  It  combines  with 
pliosphorus  by  heat.  It  unites  to  suiplmr 
both  in  tlie  dry  and  humid  way.  It  absorbs 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  It  unites  with 
gome  of  the  metallic  oxides.  Its  slaking  by 
water  is  attended  with  heat,  hissing,  split- 
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ting,  and  swelling  up,  while  the  water  is 
partly  consolidated  and  partly  converted 
into  vapour ;  and  the  lime  is  reduced  into  a 
very  voluminous  dry  powder,  when  it  has 
been  sprinkled  with  only  a  small  quantity  of 
water.  It  is  soluble  when  well  prepared  in 
about  450  parts  of  water.  It  unites  to 
acids.  It  renders  silex  and  alumine  fusible, 
and  more  particularly  these  two  earths  to- 
gether. 

Method  of  obtaining  Lime.  —  Since  the 
carbonic  acid  may  be  separated  from  the 
native  carbonate  of  lime,  this  becomes  a 
means  of  exhibiting  the  lime  in  a  state  of 
tolerable  purity.  For  this  purpose,  intro- 
duce into  a  porcelain,  or  earthen  retort,  or 
rather  into  a  tube  of  green  glass,  well  coated 
over  with  lute,  and  placed  across  a  furnace, 
some  powdered  Carai-a  marble,  or  oyster- 
shell  powder.  Adapt  to  its  lower  extremity 
a  bent  tube  of  glass,  conveyed  under  a  bell. 
If  we  then  heat  the  tube,  we  obtain  carbonic 
acid  gas ;  and  lime  will  be  found  remaining 
in  the  tube,  or  retort. 

The  burning  of  lime  in  the  large  way, 
depends  on  the  disengagement  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  by  heat;  and,  as  lime  is  in- 
fusible in  our  furnaces,  there  would  be  no 
danger  from  too  violent  a  heat,  if  the  native 
carbonate  of  lime  were  perfectly  pure  ;  but 
as  this  is  seldom  the  case,  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  heat  produces  a  commencement  of 
vitrification  in  the  mixt  stone,  and  enables 
it  to  preserve  its  solidity,  and  it  no  longer 
retains  the  qualities  of  lime,  for  it  is  covered 
with  a  sort  of  crust,  which  prevents  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  water  when  it  is  attempted 
to  be  slaked.  This  is  called  over-burnt 
lime. 

In  order  to  obtain  lime  in  a  state  of  great 
purity,  the  following  method  may  be  had 
recourse  to. 

Take  Carara  marble,  or  oyster-shells ;  re- 
duce them  to  powder,  and  dissolve  the  pow- 
der in  pure  acetic  acid ;  precipitate  the 
solution  by  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Let  the 
precipitate  subside,  wash  it  repeatedly  in  dis- 
tilled water,  let  it  dry,  and  then  expose  it  to 
a  white  heat  for  some  hours. 

The  acetic  acid,  in  this  operation,  unites 
to  the  lime,  and  forms  acetate  of  lime,  dis- 
engaging at  the  same  time  the  carbonic  acid, 
which  flies  off"  in  the  gaseous  state :  on  add- 
ing to  the  acetate  of  lime  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, acetate  of  ammonia,  and  an  artificial 
carbonate  of  lime  are  formed ;  from  the 
latter  the  carbonic  acid  is  again  expelled,  by 
exposure  to  heat,  and  the  lime  is  left  behind 
in  a  state  of  perfect  purity.  See  Calx. 
"  2.  A  fruit  like  a  small  lemon,  the  juice 
of  which  is  a  very  strong  acid,  and  very 
much  used  in  the  making  of  punch.  Ex- 
ternally, the  same  acid  is  applied  in  the 
cutaneous  affections  of  warm  climates,  and 
also  as  a  remedy  against  the  pains  that  pre- 
cede the  appearance  of  yaws.     See  Tilia. 

Lime,  chloride  of.    The  bleaching  salt 


or  bleaching  powder,  sold  under  the  name  of 
oxymuriate  of  lime. 

LIMESTONE.  A  genus  of  minerals 
wliich  Professor  Jameson  divides  into  the 
four  following  species  : 

1.  Rhomb-spar.  2.  Dolomite.  3.  Lime- 
stone.   4.  Arragonite. 

Limestone  has  twelve  sub-species, 

1.  Foliated  limestone.  Of  this  there  are 
two  kinds,  calcareous  spar,  and  foliated  gra- 
nular limestone. 

2.  Compact  limestone,  of  which  there  are 
three  kinds,  common  compact  limestone, 
blue  Vesuvian,  and  roestone. 

3.  Chalk. 

4.  Agaric  mineral,  or  Rock  mil/c. 

5.  Fibrous  limestone,  to  which  belong  the 
satin  spar,  and  the  fibrous  calc-sinter, 

6.  Tiifaceous  limestone,  or  calc-tuff. 

7.  Pisiform  limestone,  or  peastone. 

8.  Slate  spar. 

9.  Aphrite. 

10.  Luculite,  of  which  there  are  three 
kinds,  compact,  prismatic,  and  foliated. 

1 1 .  Marie,  of  which  there  are  two  species, 
the  earthy  and  compact. 

1 2.  Hiluminous  marie  slate. 
Limestone,  bituminous.    See  Bituminous 

limestone. 

LIME-TREE.    See  Tilia. 

Lime-water.     See  Calais  liquor. 

LI'MON.  (Hebrew.)  See  Citrus medica. 

LIMO'NIUM.  (From  Aei^wv,  a  green 
field;  so  called  from  its  colour.)  This 
name  has  been  applied  to 

1.  The  Valeriana  rubra. 

2.  The  Polygonum fagopyrum. 

3.  The  Pyrola  rotundifolia. 

4.  More  commonly  to  the  sea-lavender,  or 
Stntice  limonium,  of  Linuseus,  which  is  said 
to  possess  astringent  properties. 

LIMO'NUM.  (From  Xeiiiaiv,  a  green 
field  :  so  called  from  the  colour  of  its  unripe 
fruit. )    The  lemon-tree.    See  Citrus  medica. 

LIMOSIS.  (From  Ajyitos,  hunger,)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's 
Nosology.  Class,  Ceeliaca  ;  Order,  Enterica. 
Morbid  appetite.  It  has  seven  species,  viz. 
Limosis  averts,  expers,  pica,  cardialgia,  Jiatus, 
emesis,  dyspepsia. 

LI  NACRE,  Thomas,  was  born  at  Can- 
terbury, about  the  year  1460,  After  stu- 
dying at  Oxford,  he  travelled  to  Italy, 
where  he  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  and  after- 
wards devoted  his  attention  to  medicine  and 
natural  philosophy,  at  Rome,  On  his  re-' 
turn,  he  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  gave 
lectures  there  on  physic,  as  well  as  taught 
the  Greek  language.  His  reputation  soon 
became  so  high,  that  he  was  called  to  court 
by  Henry  VII,  who  not  only  entrusted  him 
with  tiie  education  of  his  children,  but  also 
appointed  him  his  physician ;  which  office 
he  likewise  enjoyed  under  his  successor 
Henry  VIII,  He  appears  in  this  monarch's 
reign  to  have  stood,  above  all  rivt^lship,  at  tlie 
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head  of  his  profession,  and  evinced  liis  attacli- 
ment  to  its  interests,  as  well  as  to  the  public 
good,  by  founding  medical  lectures  at  tlie 
two  universities,  and  obtaining  the  institu- 
tion, in  1518,  of  the  royal  college  of  physi- 
cians in  London.     The  practice  of  medicine 
was  then  occupied  by  illiterate  monks  and 
empirics,  who  were  licensed  by  the  bishops, 
whence  much  mischief  must  have  arisen. 
A  corporate  body  of  regularly  bred  physi- 
cians was  therefore  established,  in  whom 
was  vested  the  sole  right  of  examining  and 
admitting  persons  to  practice,  as  well  as  of 
examining  apothecaries'  shops.    Linacre  was 
the  first  president,  which  office  he  retained 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  at  his 
death,  in  15'i4,  bequeathed  4iis  house  to 
the  college.     He  had  relinquished  practice, 
and  entered  into  holy  orders,   about  five 
years  before,  being  greatly  afflicted  with  the 
stone,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  dissolu- 
tion.    In    his   literary  character  Linacre 
stands  eminently  distinguished,  having  been 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  learning  of 
the  ancients  into  this  country.    He  transla- 
ted several  of  the  most  valuable  works  of 
Galen  into  Latin ;  and  his  style  is  remark- 
able for  its  purity  and  elegance;  he  had 
indeed  devoted  great  time  to  Latin  composi- 
tion, on  which  he  published  a  large  philoso- 
phical treatise.    His  professional  skill  was 
universally  allowed  among  his  contempora^ 
ries,  as  v/ell  as  the  honour  and  humanity 
with  which  he  exercised  the  medical  art ; 
and  the  celebrated  Erasmus  has  bestowed 
upon  him  the  highest  commendation.  He 
was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  a 
monument  was   afterwards  erected  to  his 
memory,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  by  Dr, 
Caius. 

LINAGRO'STIS.    (From  \tvou,  cot- 
ton, and  aypoJTis,  grass  :  so  called  f)-om  the 
'  softness  of  its  texture. )    Cotton-grass.  The 
Erioplwrum  of  Linnaeus,  four  species  of 
which  are  found  in  Britain. 

LINANGl'NA.  (From  linvvi,  flax, 
and  ayigo,  to  strangle  :  so  called  because,  if 
it  grows  among  flax  or  liemp,  it  twists  round 
it,  and  chokes  it.)  The  herb  dodder.  The 
Cuscutn  europaa  of  LinnBCUS. 

LINA'RIA.  (From  Ivum,  flax  :  named 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those 
of  flax.)    Sec  Anlirrhinnm  Unarm. 

LI'NCTUS.  {Linctus,  iis.  m.;  from 
linTO,  to  lick.)  Lohoc;  Eclegma ;  Elexis ; 
Eltgnia;  Ecleclos;  Ecleitos ;  Illinclus.  A 
loch,  a  lambative.  A  term  in  pharmacy, 
that  is  generally  applied  to  a  soft  and  some- 
what oily  substance,  of  the  consistence  of 
honey,  which  is  licked  off  the  spoon,  it  being 
too  solid  and  adhesive  to  be  taken  otherwise. 

LI'NiEA.  ( From a  thread.)  This 
term  is  applied  to  some  parts  which  h;ive  a 
thread  or  line-like  appearance,  as  the  long 
tendinous  appearance  of  the  muscles  in  the 
abdomen,  &c. 

LiNBA  ALBA.    Linea  centraUs.    An  apo- 


neurosis that  extends  from  the  scrobiculus 
cordis  straight  down  to  the  navel,  and  from 
thence  to  the  piibes.  It  is  formed  by  the 
tendinous  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  as- 
cending and  the  external  oblique  descend- 
ing muscles,  and  the  transversalis,  interlaced 
with  those  of  the  opposite  side. 

LiNE^  SEMiLUNAREs  The  Hncs  which 
bound  the  outer  margin  of  the  recti  mus- 
cles, formed  by  the  union  of  the  aljdominal 
tendons. 

LiNE^  TRANsvERSiE.  The  Hucs  which 
cross  the  recti  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

LINEARIS.  Linear.  Applied  to  leaves, 
petals,  leaf-stalks,  seeds,  &c.  of  plants,  which 
are  narrow,  with  parallel  sides,  as  the  leaves 
of  most  grasses,  those  of  the  Narcissus, 
Pseudo-narcissus,  and  the  petals  of  the  Tus- 
sUcigofarfura,  leaf-stalk  of  the  Citrus  medica, 
and  seeds  of  the  Crvcianella. 

LINEATUS.     Lineate.    See  Linearis. 

LI'NGUA.  (From  liiigo,  to  lick  up.) 
The  tonglie.    See  Tongue. 

LiNGCJA  AVIS.  The  seeds  of  the  Fraxi- 
nvs,  or  ash,  are  so  called,  from  their  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  a  bird's  tongue. 

Lingua  canina.  So  called  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  a  dog's  tongue. 
See  Cynoglossuin- 

Lingua  cervina.  See  Asplenium  Scolo- 
pendriiim. 

LINGUA'LIS.  o(From  lingua,  the 
tongue.)  Basio-glossus,  of  Cowper.  A 
muscle  of  the  tongue.  It  arises  from  the 
root  of  the  tongue  laterally,  and  runs  for- 
ward between  the  hyo-glossus  and  genio- 
glossus,  to  be  inserted  into  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  along  with  part  of  the  stylo-glossus. 
Its  use  is  to  contract  the  substance  of  the 
tongue,  and  to  bring  it  backwards. 

LINGUIFORIMIS.    See  Lingulatus. 

LINGULATUS.  (From  lingua,  _  a 
tongue. )  Tongue-shaped.  A  teim  applied 
to  a  leaf  of  a  thick,  oblong,  blunt  figure, 
generally  cartilaginous  at  the  edges ;  as  in 
the  Mesembrifunlhemuni  lingvi/orme. 

LINIMENT.    See  Linbnentuvi. 

LINIME'NTUM.  (From  lino,  to 
anoint.)  A  liniment.  An  oily  substance 
of  a  mediate  consistence,  between  an  oint- 
ment and  oil,  but  so  thin  as  to  drop.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  most  approved 

forms.  .  . 

LiNiMENTUM  iERUGiNis.  Liniment  of 
verdigris,  formerly  called  oxymel  a;ruginis, 
mel  TEgvptiacuin,  and  unguentum  iEgyp- 
tiacum  :  —  Take  of  verdigris,  powdered,  an 
ounce  ;  vinegar,  seven  fluid-ounces  ;  clari- 
fied honey,  fourteen  ounces.  Dissolve  the 
verdigris  in  tlie  vinegar,  and  strain  it  through 
a  linen  cloth  ;  having  added  the  honey  gra- 
dually, boil  it  down  to  a  proper  consistence. 

LiNIMENTUM   AMMONIyK   FORTIUS  Strong 

liniment  of  ammonia.  —  Take  of  solution  of 
ammonia,  a  fluid-ounce ;  olive  oil,  two 
fluid-ounces.  Shake  them  together  until 
they  unite.    ,A  more  powerful  stimulating 
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application  than  the  former,  acting  as  a  rube- 
tacient.  In  pleurodynia,  indolent  tumours, 
stiffness  of  the  joints,  and  arthritic  pains,  it 
is  to  be  pieferred  to  the  milder  one. 

.LiKIitfENTUM  AMMONITE  saBCARBONATIS. 

Lmiment  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia, 
formerly  called  linimentum  ammonice  and 
linmientum  volatile.  —  Take  of  solution  of 
subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  a  fluid-ounce: 
ohve  oil,  three  fluid-ounces.  Shake  them 
together  until  they  unite.  A  stimulating  lini- 
ment, mostly  used  to  relieve  rheumatic  pains, 
bruises,  and  paralytic  numbness. 

Linimentum  aqu^e  calcis.  Liniment 
ot  hme-water.  Take  of  lime-water,  olive 
oil,  of  each  eight  ounces;  rectified  spirit  of 
wme,  one  ounce.  Mix.  This  has  been 
long  in  use  as  an  application  to  burns  and 
scalds. 

LiNiMENTUiM  camphors.  Camphor  lini- 
ment. Take  of  camphor,  half  an  ounce  ; 
ohve  oil,  two  fluid-ounces.  Dissolve  the 
camphor  in  the  oil.  In  retentions  of  urine, 
rheumatic  pains,  distentions  of  the  abdomen 
from  ascites,  and  tension  of  tlie  skin  from 
abscess,  this  is  an  excellent  application. 

Linimentum  cAMPHORiE  compositum. 
Compound  camphor  liniment.  Take  of 
camphor,  two  ounces  ;  solution  of  ammonia, 
SIX  fluid-ounces  ;  spirit  of  lavender,  a  pint. 
Mix  the  solution  of  ammonia  with  the  spirit 
in  a  glass  retort ;  then,  by  the  heat  of  a  slow 
fare,  distil  a  pint.  Lastly,  in  this  distilled 
bquor  dissolve  the  camphor.  An  elegant 
and  useful  stimulant  application  in  paralytic, 
spasmodic,  and  rheumatic  diseases.  Also 
for  bruises,  sprains,  rigidities  of  the  joints, 
incipient  chilblains,  &c.  cS:c. 

Linimentum   hydrargyri.  Mercurial 
liniment.    Take  of  strong  mercurial  oint- 
ment, prepared  lard,  of  each  four  ounces ; 
camphor,  an  ounce ;  rectified  spirit,  fifteen 
minims;  solution  of  ammonia,  four  fluid- 
ounces.    First  powder  the  camphor,  with 
the  addition  of  the  spirit,  then  rub  it  with 
the  mercurial  ointment  and  the  lard  ;  lastly, 
add  gradually  the  solution  of  ammonia,  and 
mix  the  whole  together.    An  excellent  for- 
mula tor  all  surgical  cases,  in  which  the  ob- 
ject IS  to  quicken  the  action  of  the  absorbents 
and  gently  stimulate  the  surfaces  of  parts' 
It  IS  a  useful  application  for  diminishino-  the 
indurated  state  of  particular  muscles,  a  pecu- 
liar affection  every  now  and  then  met  with 
in  practice  ;  and  it  is  peculiariy  well  calcu- 
lated for  lessening  the  stiff'ness  and  chronic 
thickening  often  noticed  in  the  joints.    If  it 
be  frequently  or  largely  applied,  it  afl^ects 
the  mouth  more  rapidly  than  the  mercurial 
ointment. 

Linimentum  opiatum.  A  resolvent 
anodyne  embrocation,  adapted  to  remove  in- 
dolent tumours  of  the  joints,  and  those  weak- 
nesses which  remain  after  strains  and  chil- 
blains before  they  break, 

Linimentum  saponis  compositum.  Com- 
pound soap  liniment.    Linimenium  saponis. 
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Take  of  hard  soap,  three  ounces ;  camphor, 
an  ounce ;  spirit  of  rosemary,  a  pint.  Dissolve 
the  camphor  in  the  spirit,  then  add  the  soap, 
and  macerate  in  the  heat  of  a  sand-bath,  un- 
til it  be  melted.  The  basis  of  this  form  was 
first  proposed  by  Riverius,  and  it  is  now 
commonly  used  under  the  name  of  opo- 
deldoc. This  is  a  more  pleasant  prepar- 
ation, to  rub  parts  affected  with  rheumatic 
pains,  swellings  of  the  joints,  &c.  than  any 
of  the  foregoing,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
inferior,  except  where  a  rubefacient  is  re- 
quired. 

Linimentum  saponis  cum  opio.  Soap 
liniment,  with  opium.  Take  of  compound 
soap  liniment,  six  ounces  ;  tincture  of  opium, 
two  ounces.  Mix.  For  dispersing  indur- 
ations and  swellings,  attended  with  pain,  but 
no  acute  inflammation. 

Linimentum  TEREuiNTHiNiE.  Turpentine 
liniment.  Take  of  resin  cerate,  a  pound  ; 
oil  of  turpentine,  half  a  pint.  Add  the  oil 
of  turpentine  to  the  cerate,  previously 
melted,  and  mix.  This  liniment  is  very 
commonly  applied  to  burns,  and  was  first 
introduced  by  Mr.  Kentish,  of  Newcastle. 

Linimentum  TEREBiNTHiNiE  vitriolicum. 
Vitriolic  liniment  of  turpentine.  Take  of 
olive  oil,  ten  ounces;  oil  of  turpentine,  four 
ounces ;  vitriolic  acid,  three  drachms.  Mix. 
Tliis  preparation  is  said  to  be  efl^cacious  in 
chronic  affections  of  the  joints,  and  in  the 
removal  of  long  existing  eflTects  of  sprains 
and  bruises. 

Liniment  of  ammonia.    See  Linimentum 
ammonicB. 

Liniment  of  camphire.    See  Linimentum 
cam})/iorce. 

Liniment  of  mercury.    See  Linimentum 
hi/drargyri. 

Liniment  of  tuqientine.    See  Linimentum 
terebinthince. 

Liniment  of  verdigris.    See  Linimentum 
(sruginis. 

LINNiE'A,  (So  named  in  honour  of 
Linuffius.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Didynamia; 
Order,  Angiospermia,  ' 
LiNN^A  borealis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  named  in  honour  of  the  immortal 
Linnaeus,  which  has  a  bitter  sub-astrino-ent 
taste,  and  is  used  in  some  places  in  the  form 
of  fomentation,  to  rheumatic  pains,  and  an 
infusion  with  milk  is  much  esteemed  ia 
Switzerland  in  the  cure  of  sciatica 

LINN^US,  Charles,  was"  born  in 
Sweden,  in  1707,  He  derived  at  a  very 
early  age  from  his  father,  that  attachment  L 
he  study  of  nature,  by  which  he  afterwards 
so  eminen  ly  distinguished  himself.  He  was 
mtendedtor  the  church,  but  made  so  litt?e 
nnprovementmthe  requisite  learning,  that 
tins  was  soon  abandoned  for  the  profession 
of  medicine.  He  appears  to  have  had  a 
singu  ar  inaptitude  for  learning  languages  ; 
tliough  he  was  sufficiently  versed  in  Latin. 
Wis  scanty  finances  much  embarrassed  his 
Z  z 
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progress  at  first ;  but  his  taste  for  botany  at 
length  liaving  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
Dr.  Celsius,  professor  of  divinity  at  Upsal, 
he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  to  more 
advantage.     In  1730,  he  was  appointed  to 
give  lectures  in  the  botanic  garden,  and  be- 
gan to  compose  some  of  those  works,  by 
M'hich  he  rendered  his  favourite  science  more 
philosophical,  and  more  popular  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.     Two  years  afterwards  he 
was  commissioned  to  make  a  tour  through 
Lapland,  of  which  he  subsequently  publislied 
an  interesting  account ;  and  having  learnt  the 
art  of  assaying  metals,  he  gave  lectures  on 
this  subject  also  on  his  return.    In  1735,  he 
took  his  degree  in  pliysic  at  Harderwyck, 
and  in  his  inaugural  dissertation  advanced  a 
strange  hypothesis,  that  intermittent  fevers 
are  owing  to  particles  of  clay,  taken  in  with 
the  food,  obstructing  the  minute  arteries. 
Soon  after  this  his  Systeraa  Naturtfi  first  ap- 
peared ;  which  was  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved in  numerous  successive  editions.  In 
Holland,  he  fortunatelyobtained  the  support 
of  a  Mr.  Cliflford,  an  opulent  banker,  where- 
by he  was  enabled  to  visit  England  also  ; 
but  his  great  exertions  afterwards  impaired 
his  health,  and  being  attacked  with  a  severe 
intermittent,  he  could  not  resist  the  desire, 
when  somewhat  recovered,  of  returning  to  his 
native  country.    Arriving  there  in  1738,  he 
settled  at  Stockholm,  where  his  reputation 
soon  procured  him  some  medical  practice, 
and  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the 
navy,  as  well  as  lecturer  on  botany  and  mi- 
neralogy;  a  literary  society  was  also  esta- 
blished, of  which  he  was  the  first  president, 
and  by  which  numerous  volumes  of  trans- 
actions have  since  been  publifeed.    In  1740, 
he  was  chosen   professor   of  medicine  at 
Upsal,  having  been  admitted  a  member  of 
that  academy  on  his  return  to  Sweden ;  he 
also  shared  with  Dr.  Rosen  the  botanical 
duties,  and  considerably  improved  the  gar- 
den ;  he  was  afterwards  made  secretary,  and 
on  some  public  occasions  did  the  honours  of 
the  university.    lie  received  likewise  marks 
of  distinction  from  several  foreign  societies. 
About  the  year  1746,   he  was  appointed 
Archiater  ;  and  it  became  an  object  of  na- 
tional interest   to   make  additions   to  his 
collection  from  every  part  of  the  world.  A 
systematic  treatise  on  the  Materia  Medica 
was  published  by  him  in  1749;  and  two 
years  after  his  Philosophia  Botanica,  com- 
posed during  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  in 
which  he  supposed  himself  to  have  derived 
great  benefit  from  taking  a  large  quantity  of 
wood  strawberries.     This  was  soon  followed 
by  his  great  work,  the  Species  Plantarum  ; 
after  whicli  he  was  honoured  with  tlie  order 
of  the  Polar  Star,  never  before  conferred  for 
literary  merit ;  and  having  declined  a  splendid 
invitation  to  Spain,  he  was  raised  to  tiie  rank 
of  nobility.    In  1 763  his  son  was  allowed  to 
■    .j^sist  him  in  the  botanical  duties.  About 
this  time  he  published  his  Genera  Morborum, 


and  three  years  after  iiis  Clavis  Medicine, 
His  medical  lectures,  though  too  theoretical, 
were  very  much  esteemed  ;  but  he  had  de- 
clined general  practice  on  his  establishment 
at  Upsal.  As  he  advanced  in  life,  the 
fatiguing  occupations,  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, impaired  his  health,  notwithstanding 
his  temperate  and  regular  habits ;  and  at 
length  brought  on  his  dissolution  in  1778. 
This  was  regarded  as  a  loss  to  the  nation, 
and  even  to  the  world.  About  ten  years 
after  a  society,  adopting  his  name,  was 
formed  in  this  country,  which  has  published 
many  valuable  volumes  of  transactions,  and 
the  president  purchased  Linnseus's  collec- 
tions of  his  widow  ;  similar  institutions  have 
also  been  established  in  other  parts  of  tlie 
world. 

LiNNiEAN  SYSTEM.    Tliis  name  is  applied 
particularly  to  tliat  arrangement  of  plants, 
which  Linnaeus  has  founded  on  the  fructifi 
cation  or  sexes  of  plants.     See  Sexual  system 
of  jylanis. 

LINOSPE'RMUM.  (From  \ivov,  flax, 
and  (XTtepjxa,  seed.)  See  Linum  usitalissi- 
mum. 

LiNozosTRis.  A  name  given  by  the  an- 
cient Greek  writers  to  two  plants,  very 
different  from  one  another.  Tlie  one  is  the 
Mercurialis,  or  British  mercury;  the  other  the 
Epilinvm,  or  dodder. 

LINSEED.  See  Linum  usitalissimum. 
LINT.  See  Lirdeum. 
LI'NTEUM.  Lint.  A  soft  woolly 
substance,  made  by  scraping  old  linen  cloth, 
and  employed  in  surgery  as  the  common 
dressing  in  all  cases  of  wounds  and  ulcers, 
either  stmply  or  covered  widi  different  unc- 
tuous substances. 

LI' NUM.  (From  Xexos,  soft,  smooth  :  so 
called  from  its  soft,  smooth,  texture.)  l.The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan 
system.     Class,  Pentandria.    Order,  Pe?i(a- 

2.  The  phannacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon flax.    See  Linum  nsilalissimvm. 

Linum  catharticuji.  Lhmm  minimum ; 
Clmmcelium.  Purging  flax,  or  mill-moun- 
tain. This  small  plant,  Linum— fohis  oppo- 
silis  ovato-lanceolatis,  caule  dichotomo,  corollis 
acvtis,  of  LinnoEus,  is  an  effectual  and  safe 
cathartic.  It  has  a  bitterish  and  disagreeable 
taste  A  handful  infused  m  half  a  pint  of 
boiling  water  is  the  dose  for  aii  adult. 

Linum  usitatissimum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  flax.  Luium  sylvcstre. 
Linum— cabjcibus  capsulisquc  mucronntu, 
pelalis  crcnatisjoliis  lanceolatis  altenm,  caule 
subsolitario,  of  Linnrcus.  The  seeds  of  this 
useful  plant,  called  linseed,  have  an  unctuous, 
mucil.'iginous,  sweetish  taste,  but  no  remark- 
able smell ;  on  expression  they  yield  a  large 
quantity  of  oil,  which,  when  carefully  drawn 
without  the  application  of  heat,  has  no  particu- 
lar taste  or  flavour :  boiled  in  water,  they  yield 
a  large  proportion  of  a  strong  flavourless 
mucilage,  which  is  in  use  as  an  emollient  or 
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demulcent  in'cough,  hoarsenesses,  and  pleu- 
ritic symptoms,  that  frequently  prevail  in 
catarrhal  affections ;  and  it  is  likewise  recom- 
mended in  nephritic  pains  and  stranguries. 
The  meal  of  the  seeds  is  also  much  used 
externally,  in  emollient  and  maturating 
cataplasms.  The  expressed  oil  is  an  officinal 
preparation,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  more 
healing  and  balsamic  nature  than  the  other 
oils  of  this  class :  it  has,  therefore,  been  very 
generally  employed  in  pulmonary  complaints, 
and  in  colics  and  constipations  of  tlie  bowels. 
The  cake  which  remains  after  the  expression, 
of  the  oil,  contains  the  farinaceous  part  of 
tile  seed,  and  is  used  in  fattening  cattle  un- 
der the  name  of  oil-cake. 

Lion-toothed  leaf .     See  Runcinatus. 
LI'PARIS.  (From AijToy,  fat:  so  named 
from  its  unctuous  quality.)    See  Pingui- 
cula. 

LIPAROCE'LE.  (From  Xnros,  fat, 
and  KT)X.ri,  a  tumour.)  That  species  of  sar- 
cocele  in  which  the  substance  constitutino- 
tlie  disease  very  much  resembles  fat.  " 

LIPO'MA.  (From  Mttos,  fat.)  A  soli- 
tary, soft,  unequal,  indolent  tumour,  arising 
from  a  luxuriancy  of  adeps  in  the  cellular 
membrane.  The  adipose  structure  forming 
the  tumour  is  sometimes  diseased  towardt 
Its  centie,  and  more  fluid  than  the  rest. 
At  other  times  it  does  not  appear  to  differ  in 
any  respect  from  adipose  membrane,  except 
in  the  enlargement  of  the  cells  containina. 
the  fat.  These  tumours  are  always  many 
years  before  they  arrive  at  any  size 

LIPOPSY'CHIA.  (From  to 
leave,  and  ^vxt),  the  soul,  or  life.)  A  swoon, 
or  fainting.     See  Si/ncope. 

LIPOTHY'JMIA.  (From  x,i^o>,  to 
leave,  and  Bviws,  the  mind.)  Fainting.  See 
Syncope. 

LIPPITU'DO.  (From  %n«,  blear- 
eyed.)  Epiphora;  Xerophthalmia.  Blear- 
eyedness.  An  exudation  of  a  puriform  hu- 
™our  from  the  margin  of  the  eye-lids. 
I  he  proximate  cause  is  a  deposition  of  acri- 
mony on  the  glanduL-e  meibomian^  in  the 
margin  of  the  eye-lids.  This  humour  in  the 
night  glues  the  tarsi  of  the  eye-lids  toge- 
ther. The  margins  of  the  eye-lids  are  red 
and  tumefy,  are  irritated,  and  excite  pain 
An  opthalmia,  fistula  lachrymalis,  and  some- 
times an  ectropium,  are  the  consequences. 
The  species  of  the  lippitudo  are, 

1.  Lippiiudo  infantum,  which  is  familiar 
to  children,  particularly  of  an  acrimonious 
habit.  The  lippitudo  of  infants  is  mostly 
accompanied  with  tinea,  or  some  scabby 
eruption,  which  points  out  that  the  disease 
originates,  not  from  a  local,  but  general  or 
constitutional,  affection. 

2.  Lippitudo  adultorum,  or  senilis.  This 
arises  from  various  acrimonies,  and  is  like- 
wise common  to  hard  drinkers. 

3.  Lippitudo  venerea,  which  arises  from  a 
suppressed  gonorrhoea,  or  fluor  albus,  and 
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is  likewise  observed  of  children  born  of 
parents  with  venereal  complaints. 

4.  Lippitudos  crophulosa,  which  accom- 
pames  other  scrophulous  symptoms. 

5.  Lippitudo  scorbutica,  which  affects  the 
scorbutic. 

Lipy'RiA.  (From  AeiTrc,  to  leave,  and 
trvp,  heat.)  A  sort  of  fever,  where  the  heat 
IS  drawn  to  the  inward  parts,  while  the  ex- 
ternal are  cold. 

LIQUIDA'MBAR.  (From  Uquid^cm, 
fluid,  and  ambar,  a  fragrant  substance,  gene- 
rally taken  for  ambergris ;  alluding  to  the 
aromatic  liquid  gum  which  distils  from 
this  tree.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  tiie  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Moncecia  ; 
Order,  Polyandria. 

LiQuiDAMBAR   sTrRACiFLUA.    The  Sys- 
tematic name  of  the  tree  which  affords  both 
the  liquid  amber  and  storax  liquida,  or  liquid 
storax.     The  liquid  amber  is   a  resinous 
juice  of  a  yellow  colour,  inclining  to  red, 
at  first  about  the  consistence  of  turpentine, 
by  age  hardened  into  a  solid  brittle  mass.' 
It  is  obtained  by  wounding  the  bark  of  this 
tree,  which  is  described  by  Linnaeus  the  Li- 
quidamhar  —  foUis  palmato-angulatis  ;  foliis 
indiuisis,  aculis.    The  juice  has  a  moderately 
pungent,  warm,  balsamic  taste,  and  a  very 
fragrant  smell,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Stip-ax 
calamita  heightened  by  a  little  ambergris. 
It  is  seldom  used  medicinally.    The  Slyrax 
liquida  is  also  obtained  from  this  plant  by 
boiling.    There  are  two  sorts  distinguished 
by  authors ;  the  one  the  purer  part  of  the 
resinous  matter,  that  rises  to  the  surface  in 
boiling,  separated  by  a  strainer,  of  the  con- 
sistence of  honey,  tenacious  like  turpentine, 
of  a  reddish  or  ash-brown  colour,  moderately 
transparent,  of  an  acrid  unctuous  taste  and 
a  fragrant  smell,  faintly  resembling  that  of 
the  solid  styrax,  but  somewhat  disagreeable. 
The  other,  the  more  impure  part  which  re- 
mains on  the  strainer,  untransparent,  and 
in  smell  and  taste  much  weaker  than  the 
former.    Their  use  is  chiefly  as  stomachics 
in  the  form  of  plaster.  * 
LIQUIFACTION.    A  chemical  term, 
in  some  instances  synonymous  with  fusion 
in  others  with  the  word  deliquescence,  and  in 
others  with  the  word  solution. 

LIQUIRI'TIA.    (From  liquor,  juice 

LIQUOR.  A  liquor.  This  term  is 
aijphed  in  the  last  editions  of  the  London 
\  harmacopoeia  to  some  preparations,  before 
improperly  called  waters ;  as  the  aqua  ammo- 
niec,  &c, 

ac^z^u:r'''' 

Liquor  acetatis  plumbi  dilutes.  See 
Fhmibi  acetatis  liquor  dihUus. 
■    Liquor    ^thereus    vitriolicus.  See 
yjithcr  sulphuncus. 

Liquor   aluminis   compositus.  Com. 
pound  solution  of  alum.    Take  of  alum 
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sulphate  of  zinc,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  of  affording  a  soft        ["•■  *™t"uon 

boiling  water  two  pints.    Dissolve  at  the  the  fa-tus,  to  wh.ch  ,t  allows  fre«  ^U"" 

same  time  the  alum  and  sulphate  of  zinc  in  and  prevents  any  f  ™1  injury^^^^^^ 

the  water,  and  then   strain   the    solution  pregnancy  :  and  mclosed  m  ^^''^ 'l^^^'^^^ 

throush  paper.   This  water  was  long  known  it  procures  the  most  gentle,  yet  emcacious, 

in  ou?  shops  under  the  title  of  aqua  alumi-  dilatation  of  the  os  uter.,  and  soft  parts  at 


nosa  Bateana.  It  is  used  for  cleansing  and 
healing  ulcers  and  wounds,  and  for  re- 
moving cutaneous  eruptions,  the  part  being 
bathed  with  it  hot  three  or  four  times  a-day. 
It  is  sometimes  likewise  employed  as  a  col- 


the  time  of  parturition.  Instances  have 
been  recorded,  in  which  tlie  waters  of  the 
ovum  are  said  to  have  been  voided  so  early 
as  in  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  without 
nreiudice  either  to  the  child  or  parent.  The 


It  is  sometimes  likewise  empioyeu  as  a  ^..^j^^.^^  ~  -  .  ^n.-htfiil 

lyrium  ;  and  as  an  injection  in  fluor  albus  truth  of  these  reports  seems  to  be  douMful, 

ind  irrhcea  when  not  accompanied  with  because  when  the  membranes  are  intenUon- 

ana  gonorrncea,  wnen  nut          i  u^r^l.-pn    the  art  on  of  tlie  uterus  neve 


virulence. 

Liquor  AMMONiiE.    See  Ammonia 

LiauoR  AMMONITE  ACETATis.  See 
monies  acetalis  liquor. 

Liquor    ammonite  carbonatis. 
AmmonicB  subcarbonalis  liquor. 

Liquor  AMMONiiE  subcarbonatis, 
AmmonicE  subcarbonatis  liquor. 

Liquor  of  Amvionia.     See  Ammonia. 

Liquor  amnii.  All  that  fluid  which  is 
contained  in  the  membranaceous  ovum  sur 


Am- 


See 


See 


ally  broken,  the  action  of  tlie  uterus  never 
fails   to  come  on,  when  all  the  water  is 
evacuated.    A  few  cases  have  occurred  to 
me,  says  Dr.  Denman,  in  practice,  which 
might  have  been  construed  to  be  of  tliis 
kind;  for  there  was  a  daily  discharge  of 
some  colourless  fluid  from  the  vagina,  for 
several  months  before  delivery;  but  there 
being  no  diminution  of   the  size  of  the 
abdomen,  and  tlie  waters  being  regularly 
discharged  at  the  time  of  labour,  it  was 


rnntained  in  ttie  memoranaceoub  u>uiii  =.^1-    u.a^..«.j,—    „qov  »Vip 

r„di„g  ...o  .«r„  U  called  by  i^^^^^'-Zlr^^J.Zl  S-, 


X\J\^l.l\^t.^'^     

the  general  name  of  the  waters,  the  water 
of  the  amnion,  or  ovum,  or  liquor  amnu. 
The  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  difierent'  parts  of  the  ovum,  is  greatest 
by  far  in  early  pregnancy.  At  the  time  of 
parturition,  in  some  cases,  it  amounts  to 
or  exceeds  four  pints;  and,  in  others,  it  is 
scarcely  equal  to  as  many  ounces.  It  is 
usually  in  the  largest  quantity  when  the  prise 


child  has  been  some  time  dead,  or  is  born 
in  a  weakly  state.    This  fluid  is  generally 
transparent,  often  milky,  and  sometimes  of 
a  yellow,  or  light  brown  colour,  and  very 
different  in  consistence;    and  these  alter- 
ations seem  to  depend  upon  the  state  of  the 
constitution  of  the  parent.    It  does  not 
coagulate  with  heat,  like  the  serum  of  the 
blood ;    and,  chemically   examined,  it  is 
found  to  be  composed  of  phlegm,  earthy 
matter,  and  sea-salt,  in  different  proportions 
in  different  subjects,  by  which  the  varieties 
in  its  appearance  and  consistence  are  pro- 
duced.   It  has  been  supposed  to  be  excre- 
mentitious;  but  it  is  generally  thought  to 
be  secreted  from  the  internal  surface  ot  the 
ovum,  and  to  be  circulatory  as  in  other  ca- 
vities.   It  was  foi-merly  imagined  that  the 


OS  uteri  had  been  ruptured,  and  did  not 
close  again  till  the  patient  was  delivered. 
He  also  met  with  one  case,  in  which,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  there  was  no 
sanguineous  discharge,  but  a  profusion  of 
lymph,  to  the  quantity  of  several  pints,  in  a 
few  hours  after  delivery;  but  the  patient 
suffered  no  inconvenience  except  from  sur- 

See 


Liquor    antimonh  tartarizati. 
Anlimonii  tartarizati  liquor. 

Liquor  ausenicalis.  See  Arsenicalis 
liquor. 

Liquor  calcis.    See  Calcis  liquor. 
Liquor  cupri   amjioniati.    See  Cupri 
ammoniaii  liquor. 

Liquor  ferri  ai.kalini.  See  Ferri  al- 
kalini  liquor. 

Liquor  htduargyri  oxysiuriatis.  See 
Hydrargyri  oxymvrias. 

Liquor  mineralis  anodvnus  hoff- 
MANNi.  Hoffmann's  anodyne  liquor.  See 
Spiritus  cBthcris  sulpliurici  compositi. 

Liquor  roTASsyS.    See  Polassar  liquor. 
Liquor   subcarbonatis   potass^.  See 
Potassa:  subcarbonatis  liquor.  _ 
Liquor  voi.atii.is  cornu  cervi.  This 


of  the  fluid  were  adapted  for  its  nourish-  ^"^^'"■J;'""^-j^icE.    See  Gb,cyrrhiza. 

ment.    But  there  have  been  many  exam-  LIQUOKIL^  G/yc^rr/,«a. 

pks  of  children  born  without  any  passage  ^^^'"^^cc  ^P^^^       diminutive  of  lire,  a 

io  the  stomach;  and  a  few  of  children  in  LIRELLA  ^^^^^^.^^^ 

which  the  head  was  vvanting    and  winch  „,,ek  letter-like  receptacles  of 

have  nevertheless  arrived  at  the  lull  size.  Zr'ravba. 

These  cases  fully  prove  that  this  opmion  is  ^.^tik,   was   born  about 

not  just,  and  that  there  must  be  some  other  J^^'^  J^^^  Yorkshire  family,   settled  in 

medium  by  which  the  child  is  nouns  ed,  "^^^^j,;,.                 ^^^„ced  many 

besides  the  waters.     The  -controver  ^Srl^tiUonWs  of  reputation ;  and  his 

uses  of  this  fluid  are,  to  serve  thepuipose  meuicai  jia  i 
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uncle,  Sir  Matthew  Lister,  was  physician 
to  Charles  I.  and  president  of  the  college. 
After  studying  at  Cambridge,    where  he 
was  'made  fellow  of  St.  John's  college,  by 
royal  mandate,  he  travelled  to  the  Continent 
for  improvement.     On  his  return,  in  lfi70, 
he  settled  at  York,  where  he  practised  for 
many   years   with    considerable  success. 
Havmg  communicated  many  papers  on  the 
natural  history  and  antiquities  of  the  north 
of  England  to  the  Royal  Society,  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  that  body  ;  and  he  like- 
wise enriched  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at 
Oxford.    He  came,  by  the  solicitation  of 
his  friends,  to  London  in  leS'J,  having  re- 
ceived a  diploma  at  Oxford  ;  and  soon  after 
was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.    In  1698  he  accompanied  the 
embassy  to  France,  and  published  an  ac- 
count of  this  journey  on  his  return.  He 
was  made  physician  to  Queen  Anne  about 
three  years  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  tlie  beginning  of  1712.     He  wrote 
on  the  English  medicinal  waters,  on  small- 
pox, and   some   other  diseases;    but  his 
writings,  though  containing  some  valuable 
practical  observations,  are  marked  by  too 
much  hypothesis  and  attachment  to  ancient 
doctrines;  and  he  particularly  condemned 
the  cooling  plan  of  treatment   in  febrile 
diseases,  introduced  by  the  sagacious  Syden- 
ham.   His  reputation  is  principally  founded 
on  his  researches  in   natural  history  and 
comparative  anatomy,  on  which   he  pub- 
lished several  separate  works,  as  well  as 
nearly  forty  papers  in   the  Philosophical 
Transactions. 

LITHAGO'GA.  (From  MSos,  a  stone, 
and  ayw,  to  bring  away. )  Medicines  which 
expel  the  stone. 

LITHARGE.    See  Lithargi/rus. 

Litharge  plaster.      See  Emplaslrum  li- 
thargyri. 

LYTHA'RGYRUS.  (From  KiOos,  a 
stone,  and  apyvpos,  silver.)  Lithnrgyrum. 
Litharge.  An  oxide  of  lead,  in  an  imper- 
fect state  of  vitrification.  When  silver  is 
rehned  by  cupellation  with  lead,  this  latter 
metal,  which  is  scorified,  and  causes  the 
scorification  of  the  imperfect  metals  alloyed 
with  the  silver,  is  transformed  into  a  matter 
composed  of  small  semitransparent  shining 
plates,  resembling  mica ;  which  is  litharo-e. 
Litharge  is  more  or  less  wliite  or  red,  ac- 
cording to  the  metals  with  wliich  the  silver 
is  alloyed.  The  white  is  called  litharge  of 
silver ;  and  the  red  has  been  improperly 
called  litharge  of  gold.  See  Lead,  and 
Plumbi  subacelalis  liquor. 

LITHIA.  {Litliia,  from  Kidnos,  lapi- 
deus.)  Lilhion;  Lithina.  1.  A  new  alkali. 
It  was  discovered  by  Arfredson,  a  young 
chemist  of  great  merit,  employed  in  llie  labo- 
ratory of  Ecrzelius.  It  was  found  m  a 
mineral  from  the  mine  of  Uten  in  Sweden, 
called  pelaliie  hy  D'Andrada,  who  first 
distinguished  it.    Sir   H.    Davy  demon- 
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strated  by  voltaic  electricity,  that  the  basis 
of  this  alkali  is  a  metal,  to 'which  the  name 
of  lithium  has  been  given. 

Bernelius  gives  tlie  following  simple  pro- 
cess as  a  test  for  lithia  in  minerals  : — 

A  fragment  of  the  mineral,  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head,  is  to  be  heated  with  a  small  ex- 
cess of  soda,  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil,  by 
a  blowpipe  for  a  couple  of  minutes.  The 
stone  is  decomposed,  the  soda  liberates  the 
lithia,  and  the  excess  of  alkali  preserving  the 
whole  fluid  at  this  temperature,  it  spreads 
over  the  foil,  and  surrounds  the  decomposed 
mineral.  That  part  of  the  platinum  near  to 
the  fused  alkali  becomes  of  a  dark  colour, 
which  is  more  intense,  and  spreads  over  a 
larger  surface,  in  proportion  as  there  is  more 
\lithia  in  the  mineral.  The  oxidation  of  the 
platinum  does  not  take  place  beneath  the 
alkali,  but  only  around  it,  where  the  metal  is 
in  contact  with  both  air  and  lithia.  Potassa 
destroys  the  reaction  of  the  platinum  on  the 
lithia,  if  the  lithia  be  not  redundant.  The 
platina  resumes  its  metallic  surface,  after 
having  been  washed  and  heated. 

Caustic  lithia  has  a  very  sharp  burning 
taste.  It  destroys  the  cuticle  of  the  tongue 
like  potassa.  It  does  not  dissolve  with  great 
facility  in  water,  and  appears  not  to  be  much 
more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  In 
this  respect  it  has  an  analogy  with  lime. 
Heat  is  evolved  during  its  solution  in 
water. 

When  exposed  to  the  air  it  does  not  at- 
tract moisture,  but  absorbs  carbonic  acid, 
and  becomes  opaque.  When  exposed  for  ' 
an  hour  to  a  white  heat  in  a  covered  pla- 
tinum crucible,  its  bulk  does  not  appear  to 
be  diminished  :  but  it  has  absorbed  a  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in 
Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Eccrilica ;  Or- 
der, Cutolica.     Urinary  calculus. 

LI'THIAS.  A  lithiate,  or  salt,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  lithic  acid,  or  acid  of  the 
stone  sometimes  found  in  the  bladder  of 
animals  with  salifiable  bases  ;  thus  lithiate  of 
ammonia,  &c. 

LITHTASIS.    (From  Ai0os,  a  stone.) 

1.  The  formation  of  stone,  or  gravel. 

2.  A  tumour  of  the  eyelid,  under  which 
is  a  hard  concretion  resembling  a  stone. 

LITHIC  ACID.  {Acidum  lithicum ; 
from  KiBos,  a  stone,  because  it  is  obtained  from 
the  stones  of  the  bladder.)  Acidum  uricum. 
This  was  discovered  in  analysing  human 
calculi,  of  many  of  which  it  constitutes  the 
greater  part,  and  of  some,  particularly  that 
which  resembles  wood  in  appearance,  it 
forms  almost  the  whole.  It  is  likewise 
present  in  human  urine,  and  in  that  of  the 
camel.  It  is  found  in  those  arthritic  con-  " 
cretions  commonly  called  chalkstones.  It 
is  olten  called  uric  acid. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  Scheele's 
experiments  on  calculi,  which  were  found 
to  consist  almost  wholly  of  this  acid. 

Zj  3 
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1.  Dilute   sulphuric  acid  produced  no 
effect,  on  the   calculus,  but  the  concen- 
trated dissolved  it;  and  the  solution,  dis- 
tilled to  dryness,  left  a  black  coal,  giving  off 
sulphurous  acid  fumes.     2.  The  muriatic 
acid,  either  diluted  or  concentrated,  had  no 
effect  on  it  even  with  ebuUition.    3.  Dilute 
nitric  acid  attaclced  it  cold  ;  and  with  the  as  - 
sistance  of  heat  produced  an  effervescence 
and  red  vapour,  carbonic  acid  was  evolved, 
and  the   calculus  was   entirely  dissolved. 
The  solution  was  acid,  even  when  saturated 
with  the  calculus,  and  gave  a  beautiful  red 
colour  to  the  skin  in  half  an  hour  after  it  was 
applied  ;  when  evaporated,  it  became  of  a 
blood-red,  but  the  colour  was  destroyed  by 
adding  a  drop  of  acid  :  it  did  not  precipi- 
tate muriate  of  barytes,  or  metallic  solutions, 
even  with  the  addition  of  an  alkali ;  alkalies 
rendered  it  more  yellow,  and  if  superabun- 
dant, changed  it  by  a  stong  digesting  heat  to 
a  rose  colour;  and  this  mixture  imparts  a 
similar  colour  to  the  skin,  and  is  capable  of 
precipitating  sulphate  of  iron  black,  sulphate 
of  copper  green,   nitrate  of  silver  grey, 
superoxygenated  muriate  of  mercury,  and 
solutions  of  lead  and  zinc,  white.  Lime 
water   produced  in  the  nitric  solution  a 
■white  precipitate,  which  dissolved  in  the 
nitric  and  muriatic  acids  without  effer- 
vescence, and  without  destroying  their  aci- 
dity.     Oxalic  acid  did  not  precipitate  it. 
4. 'Carbonate  of  potassa  did  not  dissolve  it, 
either  cold  or  hot,  but  a  solution  of  per- 
fectly pure  potassa  dissolved  it  even"  cold. 
The  solution  was  yellow  ;  sweetish  to  the 
taste  ;  precipitated  by  all  the  acids,  even  the 
carbonic;  did  not  render  lime  water  turbid  ; 
decomposed  and  precipitated  solution  of  iron 
brown,  of  copper  grey,  of  silver  black,  of 
zinc,  mercury,  and  lead,  white;   and  ex- 
haled.a  smell  of  ammonia.    5.  About  200 
parts  of  lime  water  dissolved  the  calculus  by 
digestion,  and  lost  its  acrid  taste.    The  so- 
lution was   partly   precipitated   by  acids. 
6.  Pure  water  dissolved  it  entirely,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  boil  for  some  time  f!60 
parts  with  one  of  the  calculus  in  powder. 
This  solution  reddened  tincture  of  litmus, 
did  not  render  lime  water  turbid,  and  on 
cooling  deposited  in  small  crystals  almost  the 
whole  of  what  it  had  taken  up.    7.  Seventy- 
two  crains  distilled  in  a  small  glass  retort 
over  an  open  fire,  and  gradually  brought  to 
a  red  heat,  produced  water  of  ammonia 
mixed  with  a  little  animal  oil,  and  a  brown 
sublimate,    weighing    28    grains,    and  1 2 
grains  of  coal  remained,  whicli  preserved  its 
black  colour  on  red-hot  iron  in  the  open  air. 
The  brown  sublimate  was  rendered  white 
by  a  second  sublimation;  was  destitute  of 
smell,  even  when  moistened  by  an  alkali ; 
was  acid  to  the  taste  ;  dissolved  in  boih'ng 
•  •^vater,  and  also   in  alcohol,  but   in  less 
ouant'ity;  did  not  precipitate  lime  water; 
and  Appeared  to  resemble  succinic  acid. 
Fourcroy  has  found,  that  this  acid  is 
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almost  entirely  soluble  in  2000  times  its 
weight  of  cold  water,  when  tlie  powder  ia 
repeatedly  treated  with  it.  From  liis  expe- 
riments he  infers,  that  it  contains  azote, 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  carbon,  and 
but  little  hydrogcp,  and  little  oxygen. 

Of  its  combinations  with  the  basis  we 
know  but  little. 

Much  additional  information  has  been  ob- 
tained williin  these  few  years  on  the  nature 
and   habitudes   of  the   lithic   acid.  Dr. 
Henry  wrote  a  medical  thesis,  and  after- 
wards pubUshed  a  paper  on  the  subject,  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  new  series  of  the 
Manchester  memoirs,  both  of  which  con- 
tain many  important  facts.    He  procured 
the  acid  in  the  manner  above  described  by 
Fourcroy.    It  lias  the  form  of  white  shining 
plates,  which  are  denser  than  water.  Has 
no  taste  nor  smell.    It  dissolves  in  about 
1400  parts  of  boiHng  water.    It  reddens 
the  infusion  of  litmus.    When  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  drj-ness,  it 
leaves  a  pink  sediment.    The  drj-  acid  is 
not  acted  on  nor  dissolved  by  the  alkaline 
carbonates,  or  sub-carbonates.    It  decom- 
poses soap  when  assisted  by  heat ;  as  it  dees 
also  the  alkaline  sulphurets  and  hydrcsul- 
phurets.    No  acid  acts  on  it,  except  those 
that  occasion  its  decomposition.     It  dis- 
solves in  hot  solutions  of  potassa  and  soda, 
and  likewise  in  ammonia,  but  less  readily. 
The  lithates  may  be  foraied,  either  by  mu- 
tually saturating  the  two  constituents,  or  .we 
may  dissolve  the  acid  in  an  excess  of  base, 
and  we  may  then  precipitate  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia.    The  lithates   are  all  tasteless, 
and  resemble  in  appearance  lithic  acid  it- 
self.   They  are  not  altered  by  exposure  to 
tlie  atmosphere.    They  are  very  sparingly  so- 
luble in  water.    They  are  decomposed  by  a 
red  heat,  which  destroys  the  acid.  The 
lithic  acid  is  precipitated  from  these  salts  by 
all  the  acids,  except  the  prussic  and  carbo- 
nic.   They  are  decomposed  by  the  nitrates, 
muriates,  and  acetates  of  barytes,  strontites, 
lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina.    They  are 
precipitated  by  all  the  metaUic  solutions 
except  that  of  gold.    When  lithic  acid  is  ex- 
posed to  heat,  the  products  are  carburelted 
hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid,  prussic  acid, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  sublimate,  consist- 
ino-  of  ammonia  combined  with  a  peculiar 
acfd,  which  has  the  following  propcrues  :  — 
Its  colour  is  yellow,  and  it  has  a  cooling 
bitter  taste.     It  dissolves  readily  in  water, 
and  in  alkaline  solutions,  from  which  it  is 
not  precipitated  by  acids.     It  dissolves  also 
sparinn-ly  in  alkohol.    It  is  volatile,  and 
when%ublimed   a  second  time,  becomes 
much  whiter.    The  watery  solution  red- 
dens  vegetiiblc  blues,  but  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  ammonia  destroys  this  property.  It 
docs  not  cause  effervescence  with  .alkaline 
carbonates.    By  evaporation  it  yields  per- 
manent  crystals,  but  ill  defined,  from  ad- 
hering animal  matter.    Tiicsc  redden  vegc- 
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table  blues.  Potassa,  when  added  to  these 
crystals,  disengages  ammonia.  When  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid,  they  do  not  leave  a  red 
stain,  as  happens  with  uric  acid ;  nor  does 
their  solution  in  water  decompose  the  earthy 
salts,  as  happens  with  alkaline  lithates  (or 
urates).  Neither  has  it  any  action  on  the 
salts  of  copper,  iron,  gold,  platinum,  tin,  or 
mercury.  With  nitrates  of  silver,  and  mer- 
cury, and  acetate  of  lead,  it  forms  a  white 
precipitate,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  nitric 
acid.  Muriatic  acid  occasions  no  precipi- 
tate in  the  solution  of  these  crystals  in 
water.  These  properties  show,  that  the 
acid  of  the  sublimate  is  different  from  the 
uric,  and  from  every  other  known  acid. 
Dr.  Austin  found,  that  by  repeated  distilla- 
tions lithic  acid  was  resolved  into  ammonia, 
nitrogen,  and  prussic  acid. 

When  lithic  acid  is  projected  into  a  flask 
with  chlorine,  tiiere  is  formed,  in  a  little 
time,  muriate  of  ammonia,  oxalate  of  am- 
monia, carbonic  acid,  muriatic  acid,  and 
malic  acid ;  the  same  results  are  obtained 
by  passing  chlorine  through  water,  holding 
this  acid  in  suspension. 

LITHIUM.  The  metallic  basis  of  li- 
thia.     See  Lilltia. 

LITHOIDES.  (From  \iOos,  a"  stone, 
and  eiSoy,  a  likeness :  so  called  from  its 
hardness.)  The  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone. 

Litho'labum.  (From  A.t0oy,  a  stone,  and 
\ajxSavbi,  to  seize.)  An  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting the  stone  from  the  bladder. 

LITHO'LOGY.  {Lilhologia;  fromAi- 
6os,  a  stone,  and  Koyos,  a  discourse.)  A 
discourse  or  treatise  on  stones. 
Lithoma'rga.  See  Lilhomarge. 
LITIIOMARGE.  Stone-marrow.  A 
mineral  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  the 
friable  and  the  indurated. 

LITHONTRIPTIC.  (Lithonlripticus  ; 
from  KtOos,  a  stone,  and  rpigco,  to  bear  away. ) 
Lithonti7ptic.  From  the  strict  sense  and 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  this  class 
of  medicine  should  comprehend  such  as 
possess  a  power  of  dissolving  calculi  in  the 
urinary  passages.  It  is,  however,  doubted 
by  many,  whether  there  be  in  nature  any 
such  substances.  By  this  term,  then,  is 
meant  those  substances  which  possess  a 
power  of  removing  a  disposition  in  the  body 
to  the  formation  of  calculi.  The  researches 
of  modern  chemists  have  proved,  that  these 
calculi  consist  mostly  of  a  peculiar  acid, 
named  the  lithic  or  uric  acid.  With  this 
substance,  the  alkalies  are  capable  of  uniting, 
and  forming  a  soluble  compound  ;  and  these 
arc  accordingly  almost  the  sole  lithontrip- 
ties.  From  tiie  exhibition  of  alkaline  reme- 
dies, the  symptoms  arising  from  stone  in  the 
bladder  are  very  generally  alleviated  ;  and 
they  can  be  given  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
urine  becomes  very  sensibly  alkaline,  and  is 
even  capable  of  exerting  a  solvent  powej  On 
tlicsc  concretions.     Their  adiHiiiistriflioj), 


however,  cannot  be  continued  to  this  extent 
for  any  length  of  time,  from  the  irritation 
they  produce  on  the  stomach  and  lu-inary 
organs.  The  use,  therefore,  of  the  alkalies, 
as  solvents,  or  lithontriptics,  is  now  scarcely 
ever  attempted  ;  they  are  employed  merely 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  concretion,  and 
to  palliate  the  painful  symptoms,  which  they 
do  apparently  by  preventing  the  generation 
of  lithic  acid,  or  the  separation  of  it  by  the 
kidneys ;  the  urine  is  thus  rendered  less 
irritating,  and  the  surface  of  the  calculus  is 
allowed  to  become  smooth. 

When  the  alkalies  are  employed  with  this 
view,  they  are  generally  given  neutralised, 
or  with  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  This  ren- 
ders them  much  less  irritating.  It  at  the 
same  time,  indeed,  diminishes  their  solvent 
power  ;  for  the  alkaline  carbonates  exert  no 
action  on  urinary  calculi ;  but  they  are 
still  capable  of  correcting  that  acidity  in  the 
primal  vias,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  depo- 
sition of  the  lithic  acid  from  the  urine,  and 
therefore  serve  equally  to  palliate  the  dis- 
ease. And  when  their  acrimony  is  thus  di- 
minished, their  use  can  be  continued  for 
any  length  of  time. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Four- 
croy,  and  others,  that  some  other  ingredients 
of  calculi,  as  well  as  the  lithic  acid,  are  dis- 
solved by  the  caustic  alkali,  and  various  ex- 
periments have  shown  that  most  calculi  yield 
to  its  power.    It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
what  is  taken  by  the  mouth  is  subject  to 
many  changes  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
also  the  lymphatic  and  vascular  systems; 
and  in  this  way  it  must  be  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  ^et  such  substances  (even  where 
they  not  liable  to  alterations)  in  sufficient 
quantity  into  the  bladder.    Indeed,  there  are 
very  few  authenticated  cases  of  the  urine 
being  so  changed  as  to  become  a  menstruum 
for  the  stone.    Excepting  the  case  of  Dr. 
Newcorabe,  recorded   by  Dr.  Whytt,  the 
instance  of  Mr,  Home  is  almost  the  only 
one.    Though  lithontriptics,  however,  may 
not  in  general  dissolve  the  stone  in  the 
bladder,  yet  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact 
that  they  frequently  mitigate  the  pain  ;  and, 
to  lessen  such  torture  as  that  of  the  stone  iu 
the  bladder,  is  surely  an  object  of  no  little 
importance.      Lime  was  long  ago  known 
as  a  remedy  for  urinary  calculi,  and  different 
methods  were  employed  to  administer  it. 
One  of  these  plans  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
Mrs.   Steevens,    and   her   success  caused 
great  anxiety  for  the  discovery  of  the  secret. 
At  last  Parliament  bought;  the  secret  for  the 
sum  of  5000/.    In  many  itistances,  stones 
which  had  been  unquestionably  felt  were  no 
longer  to  be  discovered  ;  and  as  the  same 
persons  were  examined  by  surgeons  of  the 
greatest  skill  and  eminence,  both  before  and 
after  the  exhibition  of  her  medicines,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  the  conclusion  was  drawn 
that  the  stones  really  were  dissolved.  From 
the  cessation  of  such  success,  and  from  its 
Z  z  4 
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now  being  known  that  the  stones  are  occa- 
sionally protruded  between  the  fasciculi  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder,  so  as  to 
be  lodged  in  a  kind  of  cyst  on  the  outside  of 
the  muscular  coat,  and  cause  no  longer  any 
grievances,  surgeons  of  the  present  day  are 
inclined  to  suspect  that  this  must  have  hap- 
pened in  Mrs.  Steevens's  cases.  This  was 
certainly  what  happened  in  one  of  the  cases 
on  whom  the  medicine  had  been  tried.  It 
is  evident  that  a  stone  so  situated  would  not 
any  longer  produce  irritation,  but  would  also 
be  quite  indiscoverable  by  the  sound,  for, 
in  fact,  it  is  no  longer  in  the  cavity  of  the 
bladder. 

As  soap  was,  with  reason,  supposed  to 
increase  the  virtues  of  the  lime,  it  led  to  the 
use  of  caustic  alkali,»itaken  in  mucilage,  or 
veal  broth.  Take  of  pure  potassa  =viij  ;  of 
quick  lime  ^iv ;  of  distilled  water,  tbij. 
Mix  them  well  together  in  a  large  bottle, 
and  let  them  stand  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  pour  off  the  ley,  filter  it  tlirough 
.  paper,  and  keep  it  in  well-stopped  vials  for 
use.  Of  this,  the  dose  is  from  thirty  drops 
to  5ij,  which  is  to  be  repeated  two  or  three 
tinies  a  day,  in  a  pint  of  veal  broth,  early  in 
the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening. 
Continue  this  plan  for  three  or  four  months, 
living,  during  the  course,  on  such  things  as 
least  counteract  the  effect  of  the  medicine. 

The  common  fixed  alkalies,  or  carbonated 
alkali,  and  the  acidulous  soda-water,  have  of 
late  been  used  as  lithontriptics.  Honey  has 
also  been  given ;  and  Mr.  Home,  surgeon 
at  the  Savoy,  has  recorded  its  utility  in  his 
own  and  in  his  father's  cases.  Bitters  have 
likewise  been  tried. 

Dismissing  all  theories,  lime  water,  soap, 
acidulous  soda-water,  caustic  alkali,  and 
bitters,  are  useful  in  cases  of  stone.  Of  the 
soap,  as  much  may  be  taken  as  the  stomach 
•will  bear,  or  as  much  as  will  prove  gently 
laxative ;  but  of  the  lime-water,  few  can 
take  more  than  a  pint  daily. 

The  acidulous  soda-water  may  be  taken  in 
larger  quantities,  as  it  is  more  agreeable. 

There  is  a  remedy  celebrated  in  Holland, 
under  the  name  of  liquor  lithontriptica 
Loosii,  which  contains,  according  to  an 
accurate  analysis,  muriate  of  lime.  This 
professor  Hufeland  recommends  in  the  fol- 
lowing form  : 

R  Calcis  muriate  5j. 

Aquaj  distillata3,  ~\y  ft.  solutio. 

Thirty  drops  are  to  be  taken  four  times  a- 
day,  which  may  be  increased  as  far  as  the 
stomach  will  bear. 

For  curing  stone  patients,  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  in  any  lithontriptics  hitherto 
discovered,  though  they  inay  rationally  be 
given,  with  a  confident  hope  of  procuring  an 
alleviation  of  the  fits  of  pain  attending  the 
presence  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  After  all, 
the  only  certain  method  of  getting  rid  of  the 
calculus  is  the  operation.    See  Lithotomy. 

LITHONTRY'PTIC.    (From  M0os,  a 


stone,  and  ^ptmlu,  to  break.)  See  Lilkon' 
triplic- 

LITHOSPE'RMUM.  (From  A«0oj,  a 
stone,  and  (rirepfia,  seed ;  named  from  the 
hardness  of  its  seed.)  1,  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Penlandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pbarmacopoeial  name  of  common 
gromwell.    See  Lilhospermum  officinale. 

LiTHosPERMHM  OFFICINALE.  The  System- 
atic name  of  the  officinal  gromwell.  The 
seeds  of  this  officinal  plant,  Lilhospermum 
—  seminibus  Icevibus,  corollis  vix  calycem 
superantibus,  foliis  lanceolalis,  of  Linnajus, 
were  formerly  supposed,  from  their  stony 
hardness,  to  be  efficacious  in  calculous  and 
gravelly  disorders.  Little  credit  is  given  to 
their  lithontriptic  character,  yet  they  are 
occasionally  used  as  diuretic  for  clearing  the 
urinary  passages,  and  for  obviating  stran- 
guiy,  in  the  form  of  emulsion. 

LITHO'TOMY.  {Lithotomia ;  from 
M6os,  a  stone,  and  refjLvaj,  to  cut.)  Cysto- 
mia.  The  operation  of  cutting  into  the 
bladder,  in  order  to  extract  a  stone.  Se- 
veral methods  have  been  recommended  for 
performing  this  operation,  but '  there  are 
only  two  which  can  be  practised  with  any 
propriety.  One  is,  where  the  operation  is 
to  be  performed  immediately  above  the 
pubes,  in  that  part  of  the  bladder  which  is 
not  covered  with  peritona3um,  called  the 
high  operation.  The  other,  where  it  is  done 
in  the  perinaeum,  by  laying  open  the  neck 
and  lateral  part  of  tlie  bladder,  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  extraction  of  the  stone,  called  the 
lateral  operation,  from  the  prostate  gland  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  being  laterally  cut. 

LITMUS.  The  beautiful  blue  prepared 
from  a  white  lichen.     See  Lichen  rocceUa. 

Li'tbok.    See  Nitre. 

Li'tus.  -.^liniment. 

LI'VER.  [Hepar,  rprap!)  A  large  viscus, 
of  a  deep  red  colour,  of  great  size  and 
weight,  situated  under  the  diaphragm,  in 
the  right  hypochondrium,  its  smaller  portion 
occupying  part  of  the  epigastric  region.  In 
the  human  body,  the  liver  is  divided  into 
two  principal  lobes,  the  right  of  which  is  by 
far  the  largest.  They  are  divided  on  the 
upper  side  by  a  broad  ligament,  and  on  the 
other  side  by  a  considerable  depression  or 
fossa.  Between  and  below  these  two  lobes 
is  a  smaller  lobe,  called  lobulus  Spigdii.  In 
describing  tliis  viscus,  it  is  necessary  to  at- 
tend to  seven  principal  circumstances  :  — 
its  ligaments  ;  its  surfaces  ;  its  margins  ;  its 
tubercles ;  its  fissure ;  its  sinus ;  and  the 
pori  biliari. 

Tlie  ligaments  of  the  liver  are  five  in 
number,  all  arising  from  the  peritona;um. 
1.  The  right  lateral  ligament,  which  con- 
nects the  tliick  right  lobe  witli  the  posterior 
part  of  the  diaphragm.  2.  2Vie  left  lateral 
ligament,  which  connects  the  convex  surface 
and  margin  of  the  left  lobe  Avith  the  dia- 
phragm, and,  in  those  of  whom  the  liver  is 
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very  large,  with  the  oesophagus  and  spleen. 
3.  Tlie  broad  or  middle-  suspensory  ligament, 
wliich  passes  from  the  diaphragm  into  the 
convex  surface,  and  separates  the  right  lobe 
of  the  liver  from  the  left.  It  descends  from 
above  through  the  large  fissure  to  the  con- 
cave surface,  and  is  then  distributed  over  the 
whole  liver.  4.  The  round  ligament,  which 
in  adults  consists  of  the  umbilical  vein,  in- 
durated into  a  ligament.  5.  The  coronary 
ligament. 

The  liver  has  two  swfaces,  otje  superior, 
which  is  convex  and  smooth,  and  one  in- 
ferior, which  is  concave,  and  has  holes  and 
depressions  to  receive,  not  only  the  conti- 
guous viscera,  but  the  vessels  running  into 
the  liver. 

The  margins  of  the  liver  are  also  two  in 
number;  the  one,  which  is  posterior  and 
superior  is  obtuse,  the  other,  situated  ante- 
riorly and  inferiorly,  is  acute. 

The  tubercles  of  the  liver  are  likewise 
two  in  number,  viz.  lobulus  anonymus,  and 
lobulus  caudalus,  and  are  found  near  the 
vena  portae. 

Upon  looking  on  the  concave  surface  of 
this  viscus,  a  considerable  fissure  is  obvious, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Jissure  of  the  liver. 

In  order  to  expose  the  sinus,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  gall-bladder,  when  a 
considerable  sinus,  before  occupied  by  the 
gall-bladder,  will  be  apparent. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  liver  are  the  hepatic 
artei-y,  the  vena  portee,  and  the  vena  cavse 
hepaticsB,  wliich  are  described  under  their 
proper  names.  The  absorbents  of  the  liver 
are  very  numerous.  The  liver  has  nerves, 
from  the  great  intercostal  and  eighth  pair, 
which  arise  from  the  hepatic  plexus,  and 
proceed  along  with  the  hepatic  artery  and 
vena  portse  into  the  substance  of  the  liver. 
With  regard  to  the  substance  of  the  liver, 
various  opinions  have  been  entertained.  It 
is,  however,  now  pretty  well  ascertained  to 
be  a  large  gland,  composed  of  lesser  glands 
connected  together  by  cellular  structure. 
The  small  glands  which  thus  compose  the 
substance  of  the  liver,  are  termed  penicilli, 
fronx  the  arrangement  of  the  minute  rami- 
fications of  the  vena  portse  composino-  each 
gland,  resembling  that  of  the  hairs'  of  a 
pencil.  The  chief  use  of  this  large  viscus 
is  to  supply  a  fluid,  named  bile,  to  the 
intestines,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  chylification.  The  small  penicilli  per- 
form this  function  by  a  specific  action  on 
the  blood  they  contain,  by  which  they  se- 
crete in  their  very  minute  ends  the  fluid 
termed  hepatic  bile ;  but  whether  they  pour 
it  into  what  is  called  a  follicle,  or  not,  is  yet 
undecided,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  difference 
of  opinion  respecting  the  substance  of  the 
liver.  If  it  be  secreted  into  a  follicle,  the 
substance  is  truly  glandular,  according  to 
the  notion  of  the  older  anatomists  :  but  if  it 
be  secreted  merely  into  a  small  vessel,  called 
a  biliary  pore  (the  existence  of  which  can  be 
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demonstrated)  corresponding  to  the  end  of 
each  of  tlie  penicilli,  without  any  intervening 
folhcle,  Its  substance  is  then,  in  their  opinion 
vascular.  According  to  our  notions  in  the 
present  day,  m  either  case,  the  liver  is  said 
to  be  glandular ;  for  we  have  the  idea  of  a 
gland  when  any  arrangement  of  vessels  per- 
forms the  office  of  separating  from  the 
blood  a  fluid  or  substance  different  in  its 
nature  from  the  blood.  The  small  vessels 
which  receive  the  bile  secreted  by  the  peni- 
cilli, are  called  jwri  biliarii  ,•  these  converge 
together  throughout  the  substance  of  the 
liver  towards  its  under  surface,  and,  at 
length,  form  one  trunk,  called  ductus  hepa- 
ticus,  which  conveys  the  bile  into  either  the 
ductics  communis  choledockus,  or  ductus  cys- 
ticus.    See  Gall-bladder. 

Liver,  inflammation  of.    See  Hepatitis. 

Liver  of  sulphur.    See  Potassce  sulphu- 
retum. 

LIVER-WORT.  See  Marchantia  poly, 
moipha.  ^ 

Liver,  wort,  ash-coloured.  See  Lichen 
caninus. 

Liver-iuort,  ground.    See  Lichen  caninus. 
Liver-wort,  Icela7id.    See  Lichen  island- 
icus. 

Liver-ivort,  noble.     See  Marchantia  noly- 
morpha. 

LI'VOR.  (From  livco,  to  be  black  and 
blue.)  Lividness.  A  black  mark,  from 
a  blow.     A  dark  circle  under  the  eye. 

LIX.    (From  Ais,  light.)  Woodash. 

LIX'IVI  A  L.    Salts  are  so  called  which 
are  extracted  by  lixiviation. 

LIXI VI A  TI ON.  {Lixivialis ;  from  & 
woodash.)  Lessive.  The  process  employed 
by  chemists  of  dissolving,  by  means  of  wann 
water,  the  saline  and  soluble  particles  of 
cinders,  the  residues  of  distillation  and  com- 
bustion, coals  and  natural  earths.  Salts 
thus  obtained  are  called  Lixivial  salts 

LIXrvIUM.  (From  lix,  wood-ash.) 
The  hquor  in  which  saline  and  soluble  par- 
ticles of  the  residues  of  distillation  and  com- 
bustion are  dissolved. 

Lixivium  saponarium.        See  Potasses 
liquor. 

Lixivium  tartari.     See  PotasscB  subcar- 
bonalis  liquor. 

LOBATUS.  (From  lobus,  a  lobe  ) 
Lobed.  Applied  to  leaves  which  have  the 
margins  of  the  segments  lobed,  as  in  Ane- 
mone hepatica,  and  to  such  as  are  lobed  like 
the  vine  thistle,  and  many  geraniums. 

LOBE,    Thsophilus,    practised'  as  i 
physician  in  London  with  considerable  rp 
putation,  and  left  several  works  on  medical 
topics.    Hed.ed  inl76S,  in  the  8.5th 
of  h.s  age.    He  wrote  on  fevers,  small-pox 
a«d  some  other  diseases;  but  his  most  colli 
brated  publication  was,  "A  Treatise  on 
Solvents  of  the  Stone,  and  on  curing  the 
Stone  and  the  Gout  by  Aliments,"  thich 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  >vas 
translated  into  Latin  and  French ;  he  con' 
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sidcrcd  the  morbid  rnatfer  of  an  alkaline 
nature,  and  vegetable  acids  as  the  remedy. 
He  was  author  also  of  "  A  Com])endium 
of  the  Practice  of  Physic,"  and  of  several 
papers  in  tlic  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
Ziobed  leaf.  See  Lobatus. 
LOBE'LIA.  (Named  in  honour  of 
Lobel,  a  botanist.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system.  Class, 
Sj/ngenesia  ;  Order,  Monogamia. 

2.  ■  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  blue 
lobelia.     See  Lobelia  syphilitica. 

Lobelia  svphilitica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  blue  lobelia  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias. The  root  is  the  part  directed  by 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  for  medicinal 
use;  in  taste  it  resembles  tobacco,  and  is 
apt  to  excite  vomiting.  It  derived  the  name 
of  syphilitica  from  its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of 
syphilis,  as  experienced  by  the  North  Ame- 
rican Indians,  who  considered  it  as  a  specific 
in  that  disease,  and  with  whom  it  was  long 
an  important  secret,  which  was  purchased 
by  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  since  pub- 
lished by  different  authors.  The  method 
of  employing  this  medicine  is  stated  as 
follows  :  a  decoction  is  made  of  a  handful 
of  the  roots  in  three  measures  of  water.  Of 
this  half  a  measure  is  taken  in  the  morning 
fasting,  and  repeated  in  the  evening ;  and 
the  dose  is  gradually  increased,  till  its  pur- 
gative effects  become  too  violent,  when  the 
decoction  is  to  be  intermitted  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  renewed,  until  a  perfect  cure 
is  effected.  During  the  use  of  this  medicine, 
a  proper  regimen  is  to  be  enjoined,  and  the 
ulcers  are  also  to  be  frequently  washed  with 
the  decoction,  or  if  deep  and  foul,  to  be 
sprinkled  with  the  powder  of  the  inner  bark 
of  the  New  Jersey  tea-tree.  Ceanotlms  anie- 
ricanus.  Although  the  plant  thus  used  is 
said  to  cure  the  disease  in  a  very  short  time, 
yet  it  is  not  found  that  the  antisyphilitic 
powers  of  the  lobelia  have  been  confirmed 
■in  any  instance  of  European  practice. 

LO'BULUS.  (Dim.  of  lobus,  a  lobe.) 
A  small  lobe,  as  lobulus  spigelii. 

LoBULUs  ACCESSORius.  Sco  Lobulus 
ananymus. 

Lobulus  akontmus.  Lobulus  accessorius 
anlerior-quadralus.  The  anterior  point  of 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  Others  define  it 
to  be  that  space  of  the  great  lobe  l)etwixt 
the  fossa  of  the  umbilical  vein  and  gall- 
bladder, and  extending  forward  from  the 
fossa  for  the  lodgment  of  the  vena  porta;,  to 
tlie  anterior  margin  of  tlie  liver. 

Lobulus  caudatus.  Processus  caudaltis. 
A  tail-like  process  of  the  liver,  stretching 
downward  from  the  middle  of  the  great 
right  lobe  to  the  lobulus  spigelii.  It  is  be- 
hind the  gall-bladder  and  betwixt  the  fossa 
venas  portarum,  and  the  fissure  for  the 
lodgment  of  the  vena  cava. 

Lobulus  spigelii.  Lobulus  posterior; 
Lobulus  posticus  iwpillalus.  A  lobe  of  the 
liver  beUvixt   the  two  greater  lobes,  but 


rather  belonging  to  the  right  great  lobe. 
From  its  situation  deej)  behind,  and  from 
its  having  a  perpendicular  papilla-like  pro-  * 
jection,  it  is  called  lobulus  posterior,  or 
papillatus.  To  the  left  side  it  has  the 
fissure  for  the  lodgment  of  the  ductus  veno- 
sus  ;  on  the  right,  the  fissure  for  the  vena 
cava  ;  and  above,  it  has  the  great  transverse 
fissure  of  the  liver,  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
cylinder  of  the  porta;  obliquely  to  the  right, 
and  upwards,  it  has  a  connection  with  the 
lower  concave  surface  of  the  great  lobe,  by 
the  processus  caudatus,  which  Winslow  calls 
one  of  the  roots  of  the  lobulus  spigelii.  It 
is  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  lesser  curve 
of  the  stomach. 

LOCA'LES.  [Locales,  the  plural  of 
lochalis.")  The  fourth  class  of  Cullen's  No- 
sology, which  comprehends  morbid  affections 
that  are  partial,  and  includes  eight  orders,  viz. 
dysassthesia!,  dysorexis,  dyscinesiae,  apo- 
ceuoses,  epischeses,  tumores^  ectopia,  and 
dialyses. 

LOCA'LIS.  Local.  Belonging  to  a 
part  and  not  the  whole.  A  common  division 
of  diseases  is  into  general  and  local. 

Localis  membrana.     Tlie  pia  mater. 

LO'CHIA.  (From  Xoxevoi,  to  bring 
forth.)  The  cleansings.  ITie  serous,  and 
for  the  most  part  green-coloured,  discharge 
that  takes  place  from  tlie  uterus  and  vagina 
of  women,  during  the  first  four  days  after 
deliverv. 

LOCHIORRHOS'A.  (From  Aoxia,.and 
peco,  to  flow.)  An  excessive  discharge  of  the 
lochia. 

LOCKED-JAW.    See  Tetanus. 

LOCULAMENTUM.  In  botany 
means  the  space  or  cell  between  the  valves 
and  partitions  of  a  capsule;  distinguished 
from  their  number  into  unilocular,  bUocular, 
&c.     See  Cnpsula. 

LOCUSTA.  A  term  sometimes  applied 
to  the  spikelct  of  grasses.     See  Spicula. 

LOGWOOD.  See  Hamatoxyhn  cam- 
jiechianuin. 

LOMENTACEiE.  (From  lomentum ; 
in  allusion  to  the  pulse-like  nature  of  the 
plants  in  question,  so  as  to  keep  in  view  their 
analogy  with  the  papilioyiacea;.)  The  name 
of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linua;us's  Fragments 
of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  such  as 
have  a  bivalve  pericarpium  or  legume,  and  not 
papilionaceous  corolls  ;  as  Cassia,  Fuinaria, 
Ceretonia,  &c. 

LOMENTUM.  I.  A  word  used  by 
old  writers  on  medicine,  to  express  a  meal 
made  of  beans,  or  bread  made  of  this  meal, 
and  used  as  a  wash. 

2.  A  bivalve  pericarpium,  divided  into  cells 
by  very  small  partitions,  never  lateral  like 
those  of  the  legume. 

From  its  figure  it  is  termed, 

1.  ylrticulatnm,  when  the  partitions  are 
visible  externally  ;  as  in  Hcdysiirum  argen- 
tcum. 

2.  Moniliformc,  nccklace-likc,  consisting 
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of  a  number  of  little  globules ;  as  in  Hedy- 
sarum  molifcrum. 

3.  Aculeatum ;  as  in  Hedysarum  onobiy- 
ehis. 

4.  Cri/sCatum ;  as  in  Hcdysarum  caput 
galli. 

5.  Isthmis  intercept um,  when  the  cells  arc 
much  narrower  than  the  joints;  as  in  Hip- 
pocrepis. 

6.  Corticosum,  the  external  bark  being 
woody,  and  the  inside  pulpy ;  as  in  Cassia 
listula. 

LOMMIUS,  JoDocus,  was  born  in 
Guelderland,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  ]6th  century.  Having  received  from 
his  father  a  good  classical  education,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  medicine,  which  he 
studied  chiefly  at  Paris.  He  practised  for 
a  considerable  time  at  Tournay,  where  he 
was  pensionary-physician  in  1557  ;  and  three 
years  after  he  removed  to  Brussels.  The 
period  of  his  death  is  not  known.  He  left 
tliree  small  works,  which  are  still  valued 
from  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their 
Latinity ;  a  Commentary  on  Celsus ; 
Medicinal  Observations  in  Three  Books; 
and  a  Treatise  on  the  Cure  of  continued 
Fevers;  the  two  latter  have  been  several 
times  reprinted  and  translated. 

LOMONITE.    Diphrismatic  zeolite. 

LONCHl'TIS.  (From  Aoyxi)  a  lance  : 
so  named  because  the  leaves  resemble  the 
head  of  a  lance.)  The  herb  spleenwort.  The 
Ceterach  officinalis. 

Longa'num.  (From  longus,  long ;  so 
named  from  its  length.)  The  intestinum 
rectum. 

LONGING.  A  desire  peculiar  to  the 
female,  and  only  during  pregnancy,  and 
those  states  in  which  the  uterine  discharge 
is  suppressed. 

LONGISSIMUS.  The  longest.  Parts 
are  so  named  from  their  length,  compared 
to  that  of  others  ;  as  longissimus  dor  si,  &c. 

LoNGissurus  DORsi.  Lumbo  dorso  tra- 
chelien,  of  Dumas.  This  muscle,  which  is 
somewhat  thicker  than  the  sacrolumbalis, 
greatly  resembles  it,  however,  in  its  shape 
and  extent,  and  arises,  in  common  with  that 
muscle,  between  it  and  the  spine.  It  as- 
cends upwards  along  the  spine,  and  is 
inserted  by  small  double  tendons  into  the 
posterior  and  inferior  part  of  all  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  vertebraj  of  the  back, 
and  sometimes  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the 
neck.  From  its  outside  it  sends  oft'  several 
bundles  of  fleshy  fibres,  interspersed  with  a 
few  tendinous  filaments,  which  are  usually 
inserted  into  tlie  lower  edge  of  the  ten  upper- 
most ribs,  not  far  from  their  tubercles.  In 
some  subjects,  liowever,  tlicy  are  found  in- 
serted into  a  less  number,  and  in  others, 
though^  more  rarely,  into  every  one  of  the 
ribs.  Towards  the  upper  part  of  this  muscle 
IS  observed  a  broad  and  thin  portion  of  fleshy 
fibres,  which  cross  and  intimately  adhere  to 
the  fibres  of  the  longissimus  dorsi.  This 
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portion  arises  from  the  upper  and  posterior 
part  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  five  or 
six  uppermost  vertebra  of  the  back,  by  as 
many  tendinous  origins,  and  is  usually  in- 
serted by  six  tendinous  and  fleshy  slips,  into 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  six  inferior 
vertebrae  of  the  neck.  This  portion  is 
described,  by  Winslow  and  Albinus,  as  a 
distinct  muscle ;  by  the  former,  under  the 
name  of  transversalis  major  colli,  and  by  the 
latter,^  under  that  of  transverscdis  cervicis. 
But  its  fibres  are  so  intimately  connected 
with  those  of  the  longissimus  dorsi,  that  it  • 
may  very  properly  be  considered  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  latter.  The  use  of  this  mus- 
cle is  to  extend  the  vertebras  of  the  back, 
and  to  keep  the  trunk  of  the  body  erect;  by 
means  of  its  appendage,  it  likewise  serves  to 
turp  the  neck  obliquely  backwards,  and  a 
little  to  one  side. 

Longissimus  manus.  See  Flexor  lertii 
internodii  pollicis. 

Longissimus  oculi.  See  oUiquus  superior 
oculi. 

LONGITUDINAL.  Longiludinalis. 
Parts  are  so  named  from  their  direction. 

Longitudinal  sinus.  Longitudinal  si- 
nus of  the  dura  mater.  A  triangular  canal, 
proceeding  in  the  falciform  process  of  the 
dura  mater,  immediately  under  the  bones  of 
the  skull,  from  the  crista  galli  to  the  ten- 
torium, where  it  branches  into  the  lateral 
sinuses.  The  longitudinal  sinus  has  a 
number  of  trabeculce  or  fibres  crossing  it. 
Its  use  is  to  receive  the  blood  from  the  veins 
of  the  pia  mater,  and  convey  it  into  the  lateral 
sinuses,  to  be  carried  through  the  internal 
jugulars  to  the  heart. 

LO'NGUS.  Long.  Some  parts  are  so 
named  from  their  comparative  length  •  as 
longus  colli,  &.C. 

Longus  colli.  Prte  dorso  cervical,  of 
Dumas.  This  is  a  pretty  considerable  mus- 
cle, situated  close  to  the  anterior  and  lateral 
part  of  the  vertebra;  of  the  neck.  Its  outer 
edge  is  in  part  covered  by  the  rectus  internus 
major.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  with- 
in the  thorax,  from  the  bodies  of  the  three 
superior  verlebroa  of  the  back,  laterally; 
from  the  bottom  and  fore-part  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  first  and  second  verte- 
bra; of  the  back,  and  of  the  last  vertebrfe  of 
the  neck  :  and  likewise  from  the  upper  and 
anterior  points  of  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  and  third  vertebra:  of 
the  neck,  by  as  many  small  distinct  tendons  • 
and  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  fore-part 
of  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  near  its 
fellow.  Ihis  muscle,  when  it  acts  sino-jy 
moves  the  neck  to  one  side;  but,  ^W,en 
both  act,  the  neck  is  brought  directly  for- 
wards.  •' 

LONI'CERA.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system.  Class, 
Fenlandrm ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

LoNicEiiA  niKuviLLA.  Tlic  systematic 
name  oi  a  species  of  honey-suckle.  JDicrvilla, 
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The  young  branches  of  tliisspecies,Z,oniccm — 
raceinis  terminalibus,  foliis  serratis,  of  Lin- 
nieus,  are  employed  in  North  America  as  a 
certain  remedy  in  gonorrhoea  and  suppression 
of  urine.  It  has  not  yet  been  exhibited  in 
Europe. 

LoNicEiiA  PERictiMENUM.  Honcysuckle. 
This  beautiful  and  common  plant  was 
formerly  used  in  tlie  cure  of  asthma,  for 
cleansing  sordid  ulcers,  and  removing  dis- 
eases of  tlie  skin,  virtues  it  does  not  now  ap- 
pear to  possess. 

LOOSENESS.     See  Diarrhcea. 
-  LO'PEZ.     Radix  lojieziana ;  Radix  in- 
dica  lopeziana.     The  root  of  an  unknown 
tree,  growing,  according  to  some,  at  Goa. 
It  is  met  with  in  pieces  of  different  thick- 
ness, some  at  least  of  two  inches  'diameter. 
The  woody  part  is  whitish,  and  very  light ; 
softer,  more  spongy,  and  whiter  next  the 
bark,  including  a  denser,  somewhat  reddish, 
medullary  part.    The  bark  is  rough,  wrink- 
led, brown,  soft,  and,  as  it  were,  woolly, 
pretty  thick,    covered  with    a  thin  paler 
cuticle.     Neither  the  woody  nor  cortical 
part  has  any  remarkable  smell  or  taste,  nor 
any  appearance  of  resinous  matter.     It  ap- 
pears that  this  medicine  has  been  remarkably 
effectual  in  stopping  colliquative  diarrhoeas, 
which  had   resisted   the   usual  remedies. 
Those  attending  the  last  stage  of  consump- 
tions were  particularly  relieved  by  its  use. 
It  seemed  to  act,   not  by  an  astringent 
power,  but  by  a  faculty  of  restraining  and 
appeasing  spasmodic  and  inordinate  motions 
of  the  intestines.    Dr.  Gaubius,  who  gives 
this  account,  compares  its  action  to  that  of 
Simarouba,  but  thinks  it  more  efficacious 
than  this  medicine. 

Lopez-root.     See  Lopez. 
Lopeziana  radix.    See  Lopez. 
Lopha'dia.  (From  Kofos,  the  hinder  part 
of  the  neck.)     Lophia.    Tlie  first  vertebra 
of  the  neck. 

LORDO'SIS.  (From  \opSos,  curved, 
bent.)  An  affection  of  the  spine,  in  which 
it  is  bent  inwards. 

Lo'rica.  (From  lorico,  to  crust  over.) 
A  kind  of  lute,  with  which  vessels  are  coated 
before  they  are  put  into  the  fire. 

LORICA'TION.  Coating.  Nicholson 
recommends  the  following  composition  for 
the  coating  of  glass  vessels,  to  prevent  their 
breaking  when  exposed  to  heat.  Take  of 
sand  and  clay,  equal  parts  ;  make  them  into 
a  thin  paste,  with  fresh  blood,  prevented 
from  coagulating  by  agitation,  till  it  is  cold, 
and  diluted  with  water ;  add  to  this  some 
hair,  and  powdered  glass;  with  a  brush, 
dipped  in  this  mixture,  besmear  the  glass ; 
and  when  this,  layer  is  dry,  let  the  same 
operation  be  repeated  twice,  or  oftener,  till 
the  coat  applied  is  about  one-third  part  of  an 
inch  in  thickness. 

LORRY,  ANNE-CirAULES,  was  born  near 
Paris,  in  172.5.  He  studied  and  practised 
as  a  physician,  with  unremitting  zeal  and 


peculiar  modesty,  and  obtained  a  high  reput- 
ation. At  23  he  was  admitted  doctor  of 
medicine  at  Paris,  and  subsequently  became 
doctor-regent  of  the  facully.  He  was  author 
of  several  works,  some  of  which  still  main- 
tain their  value  ;  particularly  his  treatise  on 
Cutaneous  Diseases,  wliich  combines  much 
erudition  and  accurate  observation,  with 
great  clearness  of  arrangement,  and  perspi- 
cuity of  language.    He  died  in  1783. 

LOTION.  {Lolio;  from  too,  to  wash.) 
An  external  fluid  application.  Lotions  are 
usually  applied  by  wetting  linen  in  them, 
and  keeping  it  on  the  part  affected. 

LO'TUS.  (From  Xw,  to  desire.)  1.  A 
tree  the  fruit  of  which  was  said  to  be  so  de- 
licious as  to  make  those  who  tasted  it  for- 
sake all  other  desires :  hence  the  proverb, 
AojTOf  eipayou,  latum  gustavi  :  I  have  tasted 
lotus. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  tlie 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Diadelphia  ;  Or- 
der, Decandria. 

LOUIS,  Anthont,  was  bom  at  Metz 
in  1723.  He  attained  great  reputation  as 
a  surgeon,  and  was  honoured  with  numerous 
appointments,  and  marks  of  distinction,  as 
well  in  his  own,  as  in  foreign  countries. 
He  wrote  the  surgical  part  of  the  "  Ency- 
clopedic," and  presented  several  interesting 
papers  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery, 
of  which  '  he  was  secretary  :  besides  which, 
he  was  author  of  several  works  on  anatomi- 
cal, medical,  and  other  subjects.  In  a  me- 
moir on  the  legitimacy  of  retarded  births,  he 
maintains  that  the  detention  of  the  foetus 
more  than  ten  days  beyond  the  ninth  month 
is  physically  impossible. 

LOVAGE.   See  Ligusticum  levisticum. 

LOVE-APPLE.  See  Solanum  lyco- 
persicum. 

LOWER,  Richard,  was  born  in  Corn- 
wall about  the  year  1631.  He  graduated 
at  Oxford,  and  having  materially  assisted  tlie 
celebrated  Dr.  Willis  in  his  dissections,  he 
was  introduced  into  practice  by  that  physician. 
In  1 665  he  published  a  defence  of  Willis's 
work  on  Fevers,  displaying  much  learning 
and  ingenuity.  But  his  most  important 
performance  was  entitled,  "  Tractatus  de 
Cordc,  item  de  inotu  et  calore  Sanguinis,  et 
Chyli  in  eum  transitu,"  printed  four  years 
after.  He  deraonstiated  the  depcndance  of 
the  motions  of  the  heart  upon  the  nervous 
influence,  and  referred  the  red  colour  of 
arterial  blood  to  the  action  of  tlie  air  in  the 
lungs ;  he  also  gave  an  account  of  his  ex- 
periments, made  at  Oxford,  in  February 
1665,  on  the  transfusion  of  blood  from  one 
living  animal  to  another,  of  which  an  ab- 
stract had  before  appeared  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions.  He  afterwards  prac- 
tised this  upon  an  insane  person,  before  the 
Roval  Society,  of  which  he  was  admitted  a 
fellow  in  1667,  as  well  as  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.  The  reputation  acquired  by 
these  and  some  other  minor  publications 
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procured  him  extensive  practice,  particu- 
larly after  the  death  of  Dr.  Willis  :  but  his 
political  opinions  brouglit  him  into  discredit 
at  court,  and  he  declined  considerably 
befoi^  the  close  of  his  life  in  1691.  The 
opei-ation  of  transfusion  was  soon  exploded, 
'Experience  having  shown  that  it  was  attended 
with  pernicious  consequences. 

Loxa'rthros.  (From  Av^os,  oblique,  and 
ap9pov,  a  joint. )  Luxarlhrus.  An  obliquity 
of  the  joint,  without  spasm  or  luxation. 

LOXIA.  (From  \u|os,  oblique.)  The 
specific  name  in  the  genus  Entasia  of 
Good's  Nosology,  for  wry  neck. 
LUCULLITE.  A  species  of  limestone. 
Lu'dus  helmontii.  Ludusparacelsi.  Tlie 
waxen  vein.  A  stony  matter  said  to  be 
serviceable  in  calculus. 

LUDWIG.  Christian  Theophilus, 
was  born  in  Silesia  in  1709,  and  educated 
for  the  medical  profession.  Having  a  strong 
bias  towards  natural  liistory,  he  went  on  an 
expedition  to  tiie  north  of  Africa  :  and  soon 
after  his  return,  in  1733,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Leipsic.  The  first 
thesis  defended  there  under  his  presidency 
related  to  the  manner  in  which  marine 
plants  are  nourished  ;  which  he  showed  not 
to  be  by  the  root,  as  is  the  case  in  the  gene- 
rality of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  He  after- 
wards published  several  botanical  works,  in 
which  he  finds  many  objections  to  the  Lin- 
nsean  arrangement,  rather  preferring  that  of 
Rivinus  ;  but  on  very  unsatisfactory  grounds. 
Elementary  works  were  likewise  written  by 
him  on  the  different  branches  of  medical 
knowledge.  A  more  important  work  is 
entitled  "  Adversaria  Medico-practica,"  in 
three  octavo  volumes.  He  has  given  an 
account  of  his  trials  of  Stramonium  and 
Belladonna  in  epilepsy,  by  no  means  fa- 
vourable to  either.     He  died  in  1773. 

LU'ES.  [Lues,  is.  f.;  from  Kvw,  to  dis- 
solve, because  it  produces  dissolution.)  A 
pestilence,  poison,  plague. 

Lues  deifica.      One  of  the  many  pomp- 
ous names  fonnerly  given  to  epilepsy. 
Lues  neurodes.    A  typhus  fever. 
Lues  venerea.    The  plague  of  Venus 
or  the  venereal  disease.    See  Si/philis.  ' 

LUISINUS,  Louis,  wa.s  born  at  Udina, 
where  lie  obtained  considerable  reputation 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He 
translated  Hippocrates's  aphorisms  into  La- 
tin hexameters:  and  published  a  treatise  on 
regulating  the  affections  of  tlie  mind  by 
moral  philosophy  and  the  medical  art :  but 
his  most  celebrated  work  is  entitled  "Aphro- 
disiacus,"  printed  at  Venice,  in  two  folio 
volumes  :  the  first  containing  an  account  of 
preceding  treatises  on  syphilis,  the  second 
comprehended  principally  the  manuscript 
works  on  the  subject,  which  had  not  then 
been  committed  to  the  press. 

LU'JULA.  fCorrupted  or  contracted 
from  Mlelujah,  Praue  the  Lord ;  so  called 
Iroin  Its  many  virtues.)  See  Oxulh  acelosella. 
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LUMBA'GO.  (From  lu7nbus,  the  loin.) 
A  rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  about 
the  loins.     See  Rheumatistnus. 

LUMBAR.  Lumbalis.  Belonging  to 
the  loins. 

Lumbar    abscess.      Psoas    abscess.  A 
species  of  arthropuosis ,  that    receives  its 
naiue  from  the  situation  in  whicli  the  mat- 
ter is  found,  namely,  upon  the  side  of  the 
psoas  muscle,  or  betwixt  that  and  the  iliacus 
internus.       Between  these  muscles,  there 
lies  a  quantity  of  loose  cellular  membrane, 
in  which  an  inflamihation  often  takes  place, 
either  spontaneously  or  from  mechanical  in- 
juries.   This  terminates  in  an  abscess  that 
can  procure  no  outlet  but  by  a  circuitous 
course  in  which  it  generally  produces  irre- 
parable mischief,  without  any  violent  symp- 
toms occurring  to  alarm  the  patient.  The 
abscess  sometimes  forms  a  swelling  above 
Poupart's  ligament ;  sometimes  below  it ; 
and  frequently  tlie  matter  glides  under  the 
fascia  of  the  thigh.       Occasionally,  it  makes 
its  way  through  the  sacro-ischiatic  foramen, 
and  assumes  rather  the  appearance  of  a  fis- 
tula in  ano.    The  uneasiness  in  the  loins, 
and  the  impulse  communicated  to  the  tu- 
mour by  coughing,  evince  that  the  disease 
arises  in  the  lumbar  region  ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  wc  can  hardly  ever  know  the 
existence  of  the  disorder,  before  the  tumour, 
by  presenting  itself  externally,  leads  us  to 
such  information.    The  lumbar  abscess  is 
sometimes  connected  with  diseased  vertebrfe, 
which  may  either  be  a  cause  or  effect  of  the 
collection  of  matter.     The  disease,  how- 
evei-,    is    fi-equently  unattended  with  this 
complication. 

The  situation  of  the  symptoms  of  lumbar 
abscess  renders  this  aflTection  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  some  other,  viz.  lumbago  and 
nephritic  pains,  and,  towards  its  termina- 
tion, for  crural  or  femoral  hernia.  The 
first,  however,  is  not  attended   with  the 
shivering  that  occurs  here  ;  and  nephritic 
complaints  are  generally    discoverable  by 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  urine.  The 
distinction  from  crural  hernia  is  more  diffi- 
cult.    In  both,  a  soft  inelastic  swelling  is 
felt  in  the  same  situation  :  but  in  hernia,  it 
is  attended  with  obstructed  fajces,  vomitin,"-, 
&c.  and  its  appearance  is  always  sudden, 
while  the  lumbar  tumour  is  preceded  by  va- 
rious complaints  before    its  appearance  in 
the  thigh.     In  a  horizontal  posture,  the 
abscess  also  totally  disappears,   while  the 
hernia  does  not. 

Lumbar  region.    The  loins. 
Lijmbaris  externus.       See  Quadratus 
lumboruni. 

Lumbaris  internus.   See  Psoas  magnus. 

LUMBRICA'LIS.  (Lumbncalis.nus- 
culus  J  from  its  resemblance  to  tlie  himbri. 
C71S,  or  earth-worm.)  A  name  given  to 
some  muscles  from  their  resemblance  to  a 
worm. 

LuMBiiicALis  manus.  Fididriaks.  Flexor 
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primi  intermdii  digitorum  manus,  vel  per- 
foralus  lumbricalis,  of  Cowper  ;  ylnuli  lew 
dino-plialangiens,  of  Dumas.  The  small 
flexors  of  the  fingers  which  assist  the  bending 
the  fingers  when  the  long  flexors  are  in  full 
action.  They  arise  thin  and  fleshy  from  the 
outside  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus, a  little  above  the  lower  edge  of  the 
carpal  ligaments,and  are  inserted  by  long  slen- 
der tendons  into  the  outer  sides  of  the  broad 
tendons  of  the  interosseal  muscles  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  joints  of  the  fingers. 

LuMBRicALES  PEDIS.  Plaiitilendino-jilia- 
langien,  of  Dumas.  Four  muscles  like  the 
former,  that  increase  the  flexion  of  the  toes, 
and  draw  them  inwards. 

LUMBRI'CUS.  (("is  Luhricitate  ;  from 
its  slipperiness.)  Ascaris  lumbricoides  ; 
Lumbricus  teres.  The  long  round  worm.  A 
species  of  worm  which  inhabits  occasionally 
the  human  intestines.  It  has  three  nipples 
at  its  head,  and  a  triangular  mouth  in  its 
middle.  Its  length  is  from  four  to  twelve 
inches,  and  its  thickness,  when  twelve 
inches  long,  about  that  |;of  a  goose-quill. 
They  are  sometimes  solitary,  at  other  times 
very  numerous.     See  Worms. 

Lumbricus  terrestris.  Vermis  terreslris. 
The  earth-worm.  Formerly  given  internally 
when  dried  and  pulverised  as  a  diuretic. 

Lu'jiBus  VENERIS.  SeeAchUlea  millefolium. 

LU'NA.  {Luna,  ce.  t;  a  liicendo.)  1.  The 
moon. 

2.  The  old  alchemistical  name  of  silver. 

Luna  cornea.    Muriate  of  silver. 

Luna  plena.  A  term  used  by  the  old 
alchemists  in  the  transmutation  of  metals. 

Lunar  caustic.     See  Argenti  nitras. 

LUN  A' RE  OS.  One  of  the  bones  of 
the  wrist. 

Lunaria  rediviva.  Bulbonach  of  the 
Germans.  Satin  and  honesty.  It  was 
formerly  esteemed  as  a  warm  diuretic. 

LUNA'TICUS.  (From  luna,  the  moon  : 
so  called  because  the  malady  returns,  or  is 
ao-o-ravated,  or  influenced  by  the  moon.) 

1.  A  lunatic. 

2.  A  disease  which  appears  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  moon. 

LUNG.  Fulmo.  The  lungs  are  two 
viscera  situated  in  the  chest,  by  means  of 
which  we  breathe.  The  lung  in  the  right 
cavity  of  the  chest  is  divided  into  three 
lobes,  that  in  the  left  cavity  into  two.  They 
Jiang  in  the  chest,  attached  at  their  superior 
part  to  the  neck,  by  means  of  the  trachea, 
and  are  separated V  the  mediastinum.  They 
are  also  attached  to  the  heart  by  means  of 
the  pulmonary  vessels.  The  subsfance  of 
the  lungs  is  of  four  kinds,  viz.  vesicular, 
vascular,  bronchial,  and  parenchymatous. 
The  vesicular  substance  is  composed  of  the 
air-cells.  The  vascular  invests  those  cells 
like  a  net-work.  The  bronchial  is  formed 
by  ihe  ramifications  of  the  bronchia  through- 
out the  lungs,  having  the  air  cells  at  their 
extremities  :  and  the  spongy  substance  tliat 


connects  these  parts  is  termed  the  juiren- 
chyma.  Tlie  lungs  are  covered  with  a  fine 
membrane,  a  reflection  of  the  pleura,  called 
2>leura  pulmonalis.  The  internal  surface  of 
the  air-cells  is  covered  with  a  very  fine,  de- 
licate and  sensible  membrane,  which  is  con- 
tinued from  the  larnyx  though  the  trachea 
and  bronchia.  The  arteries  of  the  lungs 
are  the  bronchial,  a  branch  of  the  aorta, 
which  carries  blood  to  the  lungs  for  their 
nourishment ;  and  the  pulmonary,  which 
circulates  ihe  blood  through  the  air-cells  to 
undergo  a  certain  change.  The  pulmonary 
veins  return  the  blood  that  has  undergone 
this  change,  by  four  trunks,  into  the  left 
auricle  of  the  heart.  The  bronchial  veins 
terminate  in  the  vena  azygos.  The  nerves 
of  the  lungs  are  from  the  eighth  pair  and 
great  intercostal.  The  absorbents  are  of 
two  orders  ;  the  superficial,  and  deep-seat- 
ed :  the  former  are  more  readily  detected 
than  the  latter.  The  glands  of  these  vis- 
cera are  called  bronchial.  They  are  muci- 
parous, and  situated  about  the  bronchia- 
See  Respiration. 

LUNG-WORT.  See  Pulmonaria  offici- 
nalis. 

LUNULATUS.  Crescent-shaped,  or 
half-moon-like  :  a  term  applied  to  leaves, 
pods,  &c.  which  are  so  shaped,  whether  the 
points  are  directed  towards  Uie  stalk,  or 
from  it  ;  as  in  the  leaves  of  Passiflora  lunata, 
and  legumen  of  Medicago  foliala. 

LU'PIA.       (From  XuTreca,  to  mplest.) 

1.  A  genus  of  disease,  includuig  encysted 
tumours,  the  contents  of  which  are  very 
thick,  and  sometimes  solid  ;  as  meliceris, 
atheroma,  steatoma,  and  ganglion. 

2.  (From  Ivpus,  a  wolf:  so  called  because 
it  does  not  cease  to  destroy  the  part  it 
seizes.)  A  malignant  ulcer  which  eats  away 
the  soft  parts  on  which  it  appears,  laying 
bare  the  bones  and  cartilages,  and  which  is 
equally  fatal  with  cancer. 

LUP'INUS.  (So  called  by  Pliny  and 
other  ancient  writers.  Professor  Martin 
says  the  word  owes  its  origin  to  Lupus,  a 
wolf,  because  plants  of  this  genus  ravage 
the  ground  by  overrunning  it,  after  the 
manner  of  that  animal.  It  is  also  derived 
from  XvTTtj,  grief:  whence  Virgil's  epithet, 
Iristes  lupini ;  from  the  fanciful  idea  of  its 
acridjuices,  when  tasted,  producing  a  sorrow- 
ful appearance  on  the  countenance.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Cl&ss,Diadelpliia  ; 
Order,  Decandria. 

2.  Under  this  term  the  white  lupin  is 
directed  in  some  pharmacopoeias. 

Lunxus  ALBUs.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  white  lupin.  The  seed,  the  ordinary 
food  of  mankind  in  the  days  of  Galen  and 
Pliny,  is  now  forgotten.  Its  farinaceous 
and  bitter  meal  is  occasionally  exhibited  to 
remove  worms  from  the  intestines,  and  made 
into  poultices  to  resolve  indolent  tumours. 

LUPULIN.  Lupuline.  The  name  given 
by  Dr.  Ives  to  an  impalpable  yellow  pow- 
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tier,  in  whicli  he  believes  tiie  vii  tue"of  the 
hop  to  reside,  and  which  may  be  obtained  by- 
beating  and  sifting  the  hops  used  in  brew- 
ing. It  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
female  plant,  and  is  probably  secreted  by  the 
nectaria.  In  preserving  beer  from  the 
acetous  fermentation,  and  in  communicating 
an  agreeable  flavour  to  it,  lupulin  was  found 
to  be  equivalent  to  ten  times  its  weight  of 
hop  leaves. 

LU'PULUS.    (From  Aumj,  dislilce  :  so 
named  from  its  bitterness. )     See  Hamulus. 
,  LU'PUS.     1.  Tlje  wolf,  so  named  from 
Its  rapacity. 

2.  The  cancer  is  also  so  called,  because  it 
eats  away  the  flesh  like  a  wolf. 

LuRiniE.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants 
in  Linneeus'  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method,  consisting  of  those  which  prove 
some  deadly  poison  ;  the  corolla  mostly  mo- 
nopetalous ;  as  Datura,  Solatium,  Nicoliana. 

Lustra'go.  (From  lustro,  to  expiate  : 
so  called  because  it  was  used  in  the  ancient 
purifications.)    Flat  or  base  vervain. 

LUSUS.    A  sport. 

Lusus  NATURiE.     A    sport   of  nature; 
a  monster.     See  Monster. 
LUTE.    See  Lutum. 
Lu'tea  corpora.     See  Corjms  luteum. 
LUTE'OLA.    (From  lutum,  mud  ;  be- 
cause it  grows  in  muddy  places,  or  is  of  the 
colour  of  mud.)    See  Beseda  luteola. 

LU'TUM.  (From  A.UTOS,  soluble.)  Ccb- 
mentum.^  Mud.  Lute.  A  composition 
with  which  chemical  vessels  are  covered, 
to  preserve  them  from  the  violence  of  the 
fire,  and  to  close  exactly  their  joinings  to 
each  otiier,  to  retain  the  substances  which 
they  contain  when  they  are  volatile  and 
reduced  to  vapour. 

LUXATION.  (LtLvatio;  f.  •om  luxo, 
to  put  out  of  joint.)  A  dislocation  of  a 
bone  from  its  proper  cavity. 

Lyca'nche.  (From  \vkos,  a  wolf,  and 
ayxo,  to  strangle. )  A  species  of  quincy,  in 
which  the  patient  makes  a  noise  like  the 
howling  of  a  wolf. 

Lycanthro'pia.  (From  \vkos,  a  wolf, 
and  auBpccrros,  a  man.)  A  species  of  in- 
sanity, in  which  the  patients  leave  their 
houses  in  the  night,  and  wander  about  like 
wolves,  in  unfrequented  places. 

LY'CHNIS.  (From  \vxvos,  a  torch; 
because  the  ancients  used  its  leaves  rolled  up 
for  torches.)  1.  A  name  of  several  veget- 
able productions. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Decandria ;  Order,  Pentagijnia. 

Lychnis  segetum.  Seeytgroslemma  gil/ingo. 
LYCHNOIDES.    (From  l^c/mis,  the 
name  of  a  plant,  and  ei5ay,  resemblance.) 
]jike  the  herb  lijchnis. 

LYciiNoinEs  SEGETUM.    See  Agrostemma 
gilhagn. 

LYCO'CTONUM.  (From  Kvicos,  a  wolf, 
and  KT(ivo>,  to  slay:  so  called  because  it 
was  the  custom  of  hunters  to  secrete  it  in 
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raw  flesh,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
wolves.)    The  Aconitum  li/coctonum. 

LYCOPE'RDON.  (From  Kvicos,  a 
wolf,  and  rsrepSco,  to  break  wind  :  so  named 
because  it  was  supposed  to  spring  from  the 
dung  of  wolves.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class, 
Cri/ptogamia  ;  Order,  Fungi. 

1  2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  puff- 
ball.     See  LycojKrdon  bovisla. 

Lycoperdon  bovista.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  puff-ball.  Crepitus  lupi.  A 
round  or  egg-shaped  fungus,  the  Lycoper- 
don; sitbrolundum,  lacerato  dehisceyis,  of 
Linnffius ;  when  fresh,  of  a  white  colour, 
with  a  very  short,  or  scarcely  any  pedicle, 
growing  in  dry  pasture  grounds.  When 
young,  it  is  sometimes  covered  with  tuber- 
cles on  the  outside,  and  is  pulpy  within. 
,  By" age  it  becomes  smooth  externally,  and 
dries  internally  into  a  very  fine,  light, 
brownish  dust,  which  is  used  by  the  com- 
mon people  to  stop  haemorrhages.  See 
Lj/co])erdon. 

Lycoperdon  tuber.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  trufl^e.      Tuber  cibariuin,  of  Dr. 
Withering.     A  solid  fungus  of  a  globular 
figure,  which  grows  under  the  surface  of 
the  ground  without  any  roots  or  the  access 
of  light,  and  attains  a  size  from  a  pea  to  the 
largest  potatoe.    It  has  a  rough,  blackish 
coat,  and  is  destitute  of  fibres.    Cooks  are 
well  acquainted  with  its  use  and  qualities. 
It  is  found  in  woods  and  pastures  in  some 
parts  of  Kent,  but  is  not  very  common  in 
England.   ,  In  France  and   Spain,  truffles 
are  very  frequent,  and  grow  to  a  much 
larger  size  than  they  do  here.     In  these 
places  the  peasants  find  it  worth  their  while 
to  search  for  them,  and  they  train  up  dogs 
and  swine  for  this  purpose,  who  after  they 
have  been  inured  to  their  smell  by  their 
masters  frequently  placing  them  in  their 
way,  will  readily  scrape  them  up  as  they 
ramble  the  fields  and  woods. 

LYCOPE'RSICUM.  (From  \vkos,  a 
wolf,  and  wepa-iKov,  a  peach:  so  called  from 
its  exciting  a  violent  degree  of  lust.)  Lyco- 
persicon.  Wolf's  peach.  Love  apple. 
See  Solanunt  lijcopersicon. 

LYCOPO'DIUM.  (From  Awos,^  a 
wolf,  and  irovs,  a  foot :  so  called  from  its 
supposed  resemblance.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnajan  system. 
Class,  Cryptogamia;  Order,  Musci. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  club- 
moss.    See  Lycopodium  clavalum. 

Lycopodiiim  clavatum.  The  system 
atic  name  of  the  club-moss.  Wolf 's  claw 
Muscus  davatus.  This  plant  affords  a  o^reat 
quantity  of  pollen,  which  is  much  esteemed 
m  some  places  to  sprinkle  on  young  children, 
to  in;evenl,  and  in  the  curing  parts  which 
are  fretting.  A  decoction  of  the  herb  is 
said  to  be  a  specific  in  the  cure  of  the  plica 
polonica. 

LvcoponiuH  sEr,Aao.     The  systematic 
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name  of  the  upright  club-moss.    Muscus  the"  blood.    It  Iiecomes  scarleUred  by  the 

erectus.    The  decoction  of  this  plant  acts  contact  of  oxygen  gas,  and  purple  when 

violently  as  a  vomit  and  a  purgative,  and  plunged  in  carbonic  acid, 

was  formerly  on  that  account  employed  to  Tiiis  specific  gravity  of  lymph  is  to  tliat  of 

produce  abortions.  distilled  water  as  1022-28  :  1000-00. 

LYCO'PSIS.    (From  \vkos,  a  wolf,  and  Chevreuii  analysed  the  lymph  of  the  dog  ; 

oJ/is,  an  aspect:  so  called  from  its  being  of      Water   926-4 

the  colour  of  a  wolf,  or  from  the  circum-       Fibrin,    004-2 

stance  of  the  flowers  being  ringent,  and       Albumen,   61 -O 

ha  vino-  the  appearance  of  a  grinning  mouth.       Muriate  of  Soda,    6-1 

The  herbage  is  also  furnished,  says  Ambro-       Carbonate  of  Soda,   I'S 

sinus,  with  a  sort  of  rigid  hairiness  similar       Phosphate  of  Lime,  T 

to  the  coat  of  a  wolf)    1.  Tlie  name  of  a       Phosphate  of  Magnesia,   V  Oo 

genus  of  plants.    Class,  Fentandria ;  Or-       Carbonate  of  Lime,   )   

der,  Monogynia.                       p  u   w  n  1000^ 

2.  The  pharmacopceial                   ™^  Its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  water  ; 

^yng\o,.,Echh^^  cegypt^acam,  the  Asi,e,uga  ^^^^.^^^^^^^       \^  ^^-^  somewhat 

agyptiaca  of  Wilclenow.  ^.                  quantity  in  the  human  body 

LY'COPUS.  appears  to  be\ery  great,  as  the  system  of 
^o.s,  a  foot :  so  named  /^"^  .f  .  ^'^f the  lymphatic  vessels"  forms  no  small  part  of 

The  name  of  a           ''^ ^""^^J^^^l^  it.    Its  constituent  principles  appear  to  be 

n^an  system.     Class  Dm^J^'^: J^l^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^                   a  little  salt.  The 

Monagynia.    Wolf  s-claw,  or  water  hore-  j^^^^j^^^.^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^;^  ^^i^  ^^^^  the 

homA.  =nmP-    tela  cellulosa  of  the  whole  body,  from  all 

Lycopus  europeus.    This  plant  is  some  ^.^^^^^  ^^^.^.^^  ^.^^^^  . 

times  used  as  an  astringent.  thoracic  duct,  to  be 

Lydian  sto^i^.     A  A'^ty  s  ate.  ^.^^ 

Lyoi'sMus.    (From  Xv^<^,  to  distort.)  ^^^^  ^^^^            ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

A  dislocation.                ^      tr.  hpnd  •   so  superfluous  nutritious  jelly  from  every  part, 

Lv'Gus.  andtomixit  w-iththechjiin  the  thoracic 

'''''^M^U     lX^I^  ^h:i!^^d1:n:  Auct,  there  to  be  further  inverted  into  the 

tamed    m    ^^^^  /y^P^'^^^^^^  mixed  with  it  the  supei-fluous  aqueous  va- 

processes    may  be^  enriploy^d  ^to  ^ure  .^^      ^^^^^P  .^^^  ^^^^.^^ 

^""Errlivide  it    and  receive  the  liquid  that   the  cranium,  thorax,  abdomen,  &c. 
vessel,  divide  It,  ana  rece  n  LYMPHATIC.    {Lymphatics i  from 

^""^^  %Z  Jnd  l^e  ?e  as  the  lympl^atiS  lympha,  lymph. )  1.  Of  the  nature  of  lymph, 
to  execute,  and  t^^^^l^^'  .  ,  ,  ^  ,^  ■  j  g.  An  absorbent  vessel,  that  carries  a  trans- 
vessels  are  not  always  filled  'y"^^;'^'  parentfluid,  or  lymph.  The  lymphatic  vessels 
uncertain:  the  other  consiss  in  letting  an  J,  transparent, 

animal  f-^V'i"'^'"S/""[,°^J;t„S  ^^^^^  and  originate  in  every  part  of  the  body, 
then  extractmg  the  fluid  containea  in  lue  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  intestines, 

thoracic  duct.  ,       £        ^t^^^         termed  the  absorbent 

The  liquid  °bt'^;"^.'^,.^^/;l^/"^irL  i   .yim.    Their  termination  is  in  the  thoracic 

-^^Z^r.ti^ZJr^'  '%^npn.ics  of, .head  andnec.-A. 

and  at  other  times  a  r  sorbents  are  found  on  the  scalp  and  about 

Its'roJe  cSr  becomes  'more  the  viscera  of  the  neck,  which  unit,  into  a 

,t  congeals.    Its  Jose  co  considerable  iranc/j,  that  accompanies  the 

deep,  an                       ^^^^^^^  jugular  vein.    Absorbents  have  not  been 

ments  are  developed,    "^f'^^'^y  '  detected  in  the  human  brain  :  yet  there  can 

cent,        --'•y  ^"ttliT  issue  oK^^^^^  be  no  doubt  of  there  being  such  vessels  : 

the  vessels  spread  in       *  ^^"^                  „f  it     probable  that  they  pass  out  of  the  cra- 

1  '^l:'^;?  ~Xd  weS  nium\hrough  the  canalis  caroticus  and  for- 

lymph  thus  coagulatea,       u.iu  lacerum  in  basi  cranii,  on  each  side, 

two  parts;  the  one  solid,  and  forming  a  above  >fi«/^r  branch,  which 

great  many  cells,  in  which  the  other  remains  »»d    °in  the  a        J  ^^^^^^^^ 

in  a  liquid  state.     If  the  solid  part  be  se-  ^'^^^^^^^     ^j,,  ..fgle  of  the  subclavian 

parated,  the  liquid  congeals  again.  intc.  t  ie  c 

^  The  quantity  of  ly-ph  P'ocurcd  from  one  --^I'^S-,-;,^^,,,,  f^om  the  right  side  of  the 

animal  is  but  small ;  a  dog  ot  a  large  size  and  neck,  and  from  the  right  .irm,  do 

scarcely  yields  an  ounce.    Its  quantity  ap-  end       ^^^^^^       ^^^^^^      ^^^.^^  ^^.^^ 

pears  to  increase  according  to  Uie  time  or  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^       ^^^^            _  ^^^^  j^^^,^ 

fasting.   V,  x„I„>l,  mav  equal  opportunity  of  dropping  their  contents 
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and  the  jugular  vein.  Tliesc  vessels  then 
uniting,  form  a  trunk,  which  is  little  more 
than  an  inch,  nay,  sometimes  not  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  in  length,  'but  which  has  nearly 
as  great  a  diameter  as  the  proper  trunk  of 
.the  left  side. 

This  vessel  lies  upon  the  right  subclavian 
vein,  and  receives  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  lymphatic  vessels ;  not  only  does  it 
receive  the  lymphatics  from  the  right  side 
of  the  head,  thyroid  gland,  neck,  &c.  and 
the  lymphatics  of  the  arm,  but  it  receives 
also  those  from  the  right  side  of  the  thorax 
and  diaphragm,  from  the  lungs  of  this  side, 
and  from  tlie  parts  supplied  by  the  mammary 
artery.  Both  in  this  and  in  the  great  trunk,' 
there  are  many  valves.  "  ' 

Of  the  tipper  extremities  The  absor- 

Ijents  of  the  upper  extremities  are  divided 
into    superficial    and   deep-seated.  The 
superficial  absorbents  ascend  under  the  skin 
of  the  hand  in  every  direction  to  the  wrist, 
from  whence  a  h-aiich  proceeds  upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  fore-arm  to  the  head 
of  the  radius,  over  the  internal  condyle  of 
the  Immerus,  up  to  the  axilla,  receiving  seve- 
ral  branches  as  it  proceeds.    Another  brancli 
proceeds  from  the  wrist  along  the  anterior 
^art  of  the  fore-arm,  and  forms  a  net-ivork, 
nth  a  branch  coming  over  the  ulna  from 
the  posterior  part,  and  ascends  on  the  inside 
of  the  humerus  to  the  glands  of  the  axilla. 
Ihe  deep-seated  absorbents  accompany  the 
larger  blood-vessels,  and  pass  tlirough  two 
glands  about  the  middle  of  the  humerus 
and  ascend  to  the  glands  of  the  axilla.  The 
superficial  and  deep-seated  absorbents  having 
passed   through  the  axillary  glands,  form 
tiuo  trunks,  which  unite  into  one,  to  be  in- 
serted with  the  jugular  absorbents  into  the 
thoracic  duct,  at  the  angle  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  subclavian  with  the  iugular 
vem.  J  5" 

Lymphatics  of  the  inferior  extremities.  — 
These  are  also  superficial  and  deep-seated. 
Ihe  superficial  ones  lie  between  the  skin  and 
niuscles     Those  of  the  toes  and  foot  fon^ 
^  branch,  which  ascends  upon  the  back  of 
the  foot   over  the -tendon  of  the  cruraus 
anticus   forms  with  other  branches  a  plexus 
above  the  ancles,  then  proceeds  along  the 
tibia   over    the    knee,    sometimes  passes 
through  a  gland,  and  proceeds  up  the  inside 
of  the  thigh,  to  the  subinguinal  glands. 
The  deep-seated  absorbents  follow  the  course 
of  the  arteries,  and  accompany  the  femoral 
artery,  in  which  course  they  pass  through 
some  glands  in  the  leg  and  above  the  knee, 
and  then  proceed  to  some  deep-seated  sub- 
inguinal  glands.  The  absorbents  from  about 
the  external  parts  of  the  pubes.  as  the  penis 
and  perineum,  and  from  the  external  parts  of 
tne  pelvis,  in  general,  proceed  to  the  inguinal 
tu^T'  suWnguinal   and  inguinal 

glands  send  forth  several  branches,  which 

^^^^f^^rS^"-^^^  the 
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Of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera.  —. 
Ihe  absorbents  of  the  lower  extremities 
accompany  the  external  iliac  artery,  where 
they  are  joined  by  many  branches  from  the 
uterus,  urinary  bladder,    spermatic  chord, 
and  some  branches  accompanying  the  in- 
ternal iliac  artery ;  they  then  ascend  to  the 
sacrum   where  they  form  a  plexus,  which 
proceeds  over  the  psoas  muscles,  and  meet- 
ing With  the  lacteals  of  the  mesentery,  form 
the  thoracic  duct,  or  trunk  of  the  absorbents, 
which  is  of  a  serpentine  forni,  about  the 
size  of  a  crow-quill,  and  runs  up  the  dorsal 
vertebra?,  through  the  posterior  opening  of 
the  diaphragm,  between  the  aorta  and  vena 
azygos,  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  left  subclavian  and  jugular  veins.  In 
this  course  it  receives : —the  absorbents  of 
the-kidneys,  which  are  superficial  and  deep- 
seated,  and  unite  as  they  proceed  towards 
the  thoracic  duct :  and  the  absorbents  of  the 
spleen,  which  are  upon  its  peritoneal  coat, 
and  unite  with  those  of  the  pancreas-:  —a 
branch  from  the  plexus  of  vessels  passing 
above  and  below  tlie  duodenum,  and  formed 
by  the  absorbents  of  the  stomach,  which 
come  from  the  lesser  and  greater  curvature, 
and  aa-e  united  about  the  pylorus  with  those 
of  the  pancreas  and  liver,  which  converge 
from  the  external  surface  and  internal  parts 
towards  the  portae  of  the  liver,  and  also  by 
several  branches  from  the  gall-bladder. 

Use  of  Lymphatics.  —  The  oflSce  of  these 
vessels  is  to  take  up  substances  which  are 
applied  to  their  mouths thus  the  vapour  of 
circumscribed  cavities,  and,  of  the  cells  of 
the  cellular  membrane,  are  removed  by  the 
lymphatics  of  those  parts ;  and  thus  mercury 
and  other  substances  are  taken  into  fhp 
system  when  rubbed  on  the  skin. 

The  principle  by  which  this  absorption 
takes   place,  is  a  power   inherent  in  the 
mouths  of  absorping  vessels,  a  vis  insita, 
dependent  on  the  high  degree  of  irritability 
of  their  internal  membrane  by  which  the 
vessels  contract  and  propel-  the  fluid  for- 
wards.    Hence  the  use  of  this  function  ap- 
pears to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  viz 
to  supply  the  blood  with  chyle  ;  to  remove 
the  superfluous  vapour  of  circumscribed  ca- 
vities, otherwise  dropsies,  as  hydrocephalus 
hydrothorax,  hydrocardia,  ascites,  hydrocele 
&c.  would  constantly  be  taking  place:  to' 
remove  the  superfluous  vapour  from  the  cells 
of  the  cellular  membrane  dispersed  throuo-h- 
out  every  part  of  the  body,  that  anasarca 
may  not  take  place  :  to  remove  the  hard  and 
soft  parts  of  the  body,  and  to  convey  into 
the  system  medicines  which  are  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  body. 

Lymphatic  glands.     Glandulce  lympha- 
liccc.    See  Conglobate  gland. 

LYKA.    (From  Aupa,  a  lyre,  or  musical 
mstmment.)    Psalterium.    The  triangular 
nieduUary  space  between  the  posterior  crura 
oi  the  fornix  of  the  cerebrum,  which 
S  A 
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marked  with  prominent  medullary  fibres 
that  give  the  appearance  of  a  lyre. 

LYRATUS.  (From  lyra,  a  musical 
instrument.)  Lyrate  or  lyre-shaped.  A 
leaf  is  so  named  which  is  cut  into  transverse 
segments,  generally  longer  towards  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  leaf,  wliich  is  rounded  ;  as  in 
Erysimum,  harbaria. 

Lt'eus.  (From  lyra,  the  lyre  :  so  called 
because  its  leaves  are  divided  like  the  strings 
of  a  lyre.)    See  Arnica  montana. 

Lysigy'ia.  (From  Xvoi,  to  loosen,  and 
yviov,    a    member.)     The  relaxation  of 

limbs.  ^    .  , 

LYSIMA'CHIA.    (From  Lysimachus, 

who  first-  discovered  it.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna;an  system. 
Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Lysimachia  IIUMMUI.ABIA.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  money-wort.  Numviu- 
laria ;  .Hirundinaria  ;  Centimorbia.  Mo- 
ney-wort. Tliis  plant  is  very  common  m 
our  ditches.  It  was  formerly  accounted 
vulneraiy  ;  and  was  said  to  possess  antiscor- 
butic and  restringent  qualities.  Boerhaave 
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looks  upon  it  as  similar  to  a  mixture  of  scurry- 
grass  with  sorrel. 

Lysimachia  ruaruaEA.     See  Lythrum 
salicaria. 

LYSSA.  {Ava-tra,  rabies.)  The  specific 
name  in  Good's  Nosology  for  hydrophobia. 
Enlasia  lyssa. 

Lyssode'ctus.  (From  \vaaa,  canine  mad- 
ness, and  ZaKvvjxi,  to  bite.)  One  who  is 
mad  in  consequence  of  having  been  bitten 
by  a  mad  animal. 

LYTHRODES.    See- Scapolite. 
LY'THRUM.  (From  Xvdpov,  blood  :  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  in  colour. )  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna;an 
system.  Class,  Dodecaiidria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 

Lythrum  salicaria.  Lysimachia  jrur- 
purea.  The  systematic  name  of  the  com- 
mon or  purple  willow-herb.  The  herb, 
root,  and  flowers  possess  a  considerable 
degree  of  astringency,  and  are  used  medi- 
cinally in  the  cure  of  diarrhoeas  and  dysen- 
teries, fluor  albus,  and  hasmoptysis. 

LYTTA.    (The  name  of  a  genus  of  in- 
sects.)    See  Cantharis. 
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M.  This  letter  has  two  significations. 
When  herbs,  flowers,  chips,  or  such-like  sub- 
stances are  ordered  in  a  prescription,  and 
M  follows  them,  it  signifies  manipulus,  a 
handful ;  and  when  several  ingredients  have 
been  directed,  it  is  a  contraction  of  misce ; 
thus,  m.  /•  ImusU  signifies  mix  and  let  a 
draught  be  made. 

Maca'ndok.     (Indian.)    A  tree  grow- 
ing in  Malabar,  the  fruit  of  which  is  roasted 
and  eaten  as  a  cure  for  dysenteries,  and  m 
cholera  morbus,  and  other  complamts. 
Macapa'tli.  Sarsaparilla. 
Macaxocotu'fera.    The  name  of  a  tree 
n  the  West  Indies,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
sweet  and  laxative.     A  decoction  of  the 
bark  of  this  tree  cures  the  itch,  and  the 
nowder  thereof  heals  ulcers.  _ 

MACBRIDE,  David,  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  of  an  ancient  Scotch 
&mily,  in  1726.    After  serving  his  appren- 
ticeship to  a  surgeon,  he  went  into  the  navy, 
where  he  remained  some  years.    At  tins 
period  he  was  led  to  investigate  particularly 
ihe  treatment    of  scurvy,  upon  which  he 
afterwards  published  a  treatise.    After  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  attended  the 
lectures  in  Edinburgh  and  London ;  and 
about  the  end  of  1749,  settled  in  Dublm  as 
a  surgeon  and  accoucheur,  but  his  youth  and 
jnodesty  greatly  retarded  his  advancement 
at  first     In  1764,  he  published  Ids  Expen- 
meotal  Eswys,  which  were  every  where  re- 


ceived  vrith  great  applause  ;  and  th^Univer- 
sity  of  Glasgow    conferred  upon    liim  a 
Doctor's  degree.    For  several  years  after 
this  he  gave  private  lectures  on  physic ; 
which  he  published  in  1792  :  this  work  dis- 
played great  acuteness  of  observation,  and 
very  philosophical  views  of  pathology ;  and 
contained  a  new  arrangement  of  diseases, 
which  appeared  to  Dr.  CuUen  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  introduced  into  his  systenj 
of  nosology.    His  merit,  being  thus  dis- 
played, he  got  into  very  extensive  practice ; 
indeed,  he  was  so  much  harassed,  that  he 
suffered  for  some  time  an  almost  total  in- 
capacity for  sleep  ;  when  an  accidental  cold 
brought  on  high  fever  and  delirium,  which 
terminated  his  existence  towards  die  close  of 
1778. 

MA  CE.     See  Myrislica  inochata. 
Macedonian  parsley.     See  Bvbon  macedo- 
nicum. 

Macedoni'sium  semen.  See  Smymirim 
olasatrum. 

Ma'cer.  (From  7?in*o,  Hebrew.)  Grecian 
macer  or  mace.  The  root  whicli  is  imported 
from  Barbary  by  this  name,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  simarouba,  and  is  said  to  be  anti- 
dysenteric. 

MACERA'TION.  {Maceratio ;  from 
macero,  to  soften  by  water.)  In  a  pharma- 
ceutical sense,  this  term  implies  an  infusion 
either  with  or  without  heat,  wherein  the 
ingredients   are    intended    to   be  almost 
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wholly  dissolved  in  order  to  extract  their 
virtues . 

JMaceko'na.     See  Siivjrnium  olmalrum. 
Mach^e'rion.    Machairis.     The  ampu- 
tating-knife. 

M  A  C  H  A'O  N.  The  proper  name  of  an 
ancient  phj'sician,  said  to  be  one  of  the  sons 
of  ^sculapius ;  whence  some  authors  have 

fancied  to  dignify  their  own  inventions  with    i ,  ^..^ 

his  name,  as  particularly  a  collvrium,  de-    in  a  strong  light, 
scribed  by  Scrlbonius,  intituled,  Asdepias       MADDER.    See  Rubia. 
Machaoms ;  and  hence  also,  medicine  in 
general  Is  by  some  called  An  Machaonia. 
Machiname'ntum 


MACULATUS.    Spotted:  applied  an 
botany  to  stems,  petals,  &c.  as  the  stem  of. 
the  common  hemlock,  Conium  maculatum ; 
the  pelales  of  the  Digitalis  purpurea. 
Mid-apple.    See  Soln»y„i  melongena. 
MADARO'SIS.     (From  ^^4,  bald, 
without  hair.)     A  defect  or  loss  of  eye- 
brows or  eye-lashes,  causing  a  disagreeable 
clefonnity,  and  painful  sensation  of  the  eyes 
'■1  a  strong  light.  ' 
MADDER.     See  Rubia. 

MADNESS.       See   Melancholia,  and 
[a  Ilia, 


ARisTioNis.    A  ma- 
chine for  reducing  dislocation. 

MA'CIES.  Emaciation.  See  Alronlui 
and  Tahes. 

MA'CIS.  Mace.  See  Afyrislica. 
MACKAREL.  This  delicious  fish  is 
the  Scomber  scnmber  of  LInnffius.  When  fresh 
it  is  of  easy  digestion,  and  very  nutritious. 
Pickled  and  salted,  it  becomes  hard  and 
difficult  for  the  stomach  to  manage. 

MACQUER,  Joseph,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1710,  where  he  became  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, professor  of  pharmacy,  and  censor, 
ro^'al.  He  was  likewise  a  member  of  some 
foreign  academies,  and  conducted  the  medi- 
cal and  chemical  department  of  the  Journal 
des  Savans.  He  pursued  cliemistry,  not 
so  much  with  a  view  of  multiplying  phar- 
maceutical preparations,  as  had  been  mostly 
the  case  before,  but,  rather  as  a  branch  of 


Madness,  canine.     See  Hi/drophobia. 
MA' DOR.    Moisture.    A  sweating. 
MADREPORA.  Madrepore.  1.  Age- 
nus  in  natural  history,  of  the  class,  Vermes  ; 
and  order,  Znophi/ta.   An  animal  resemblino- 
a  Medusa.  ° 
2.  A  species  of  coral.    It  consists  of  car- 
bonate of  Umc,  and  a  little  animal  membra- 
naceous substance. 

_  MAGATTr,  CAESAR,  was  born  in  1579, 
m  the  duchy  of  Reggio.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  early  proficiency  in  philo- 
sophy and  medicine  at  Bologna,  where  ho 
graduated  in  his  18th  year;  and  afterwards 
went  to  Rome.  Returning  at  last  to  his 
native  country,  he  soon  acquired  so  much 
reputation  in  his  profession,  that  he  was 
invited,  as  professor  of  surgery,  to  Ferrara  • 
and  after  greatly  distinguishing  himself  in 
that  capacity,  he  was  induced,  durino-  a 


natural  phdosophy ;  and  gained  a  consider,    severe  illness   to  enter  into  the  fr'  ternitv 

able  reputation  by  publishing  several  useful  of  Capuchins.'    He  still  conthn  ed,  ho  v^^ 

and  popular  works  on  the  subject.     The  to  practise,  and  acquired  the  confidence  of 

most  laborious  of  these  was  a  dictionary  in  persons  of  the  first  rank,  especially Te  duke 

wo  octavo  volumes;    subsequently  trans-  of  Modena.      But  sufR^ring  severe  fioni 

lated  into   English  by   Keir,   with  great  the  stone,  he  underwent  an  operat  on  aj 

improve^nents.     He  published  also  "  For-  Bologna  in  1647,  which  he  did  not  lont 

mulr8MedicamentorumMagistralIum,"and  survive.     He  was  author  of  a  considerible 

had  a  share  in  the  composition  of  the  Phar-  improvement  in  the  art  of  suro-erv    bv  hi^ 

ZZZZ"-  ^::fr''''^'             ^■^'^  ''"'^  ^""^'"^  "       '^'^  Medicatiolie  Vul- 

MACROCETH  -VT        fV  "'^       °f  touts,  and  ' 

l„„        i  recommending   a  simp  e,    easy  method  of 

long,  and  ,c.^,„^^,  the  head. )     The  name  of  dressing,  without  the  in-it;tion  of  SuentW 

''l^t^^oflj^'^l^^^'^ffi^,  cleansi.^  and  rubbing  the  tendefl^uS 

^T7rn,v,  ^     ^  ^                E  P  H  A  LU  S.  tions  :  and  in  an  appendix  he  refutes  the  no 

CFrom  ^c««po.,  long,    c^uai,,  nature,    and  tion  of  gun-shot  v^ounds  beino-  rvenomed" 

K.4>aA'7,  the  head    so  called  from  the  length  or  attended  with  cauteri^atioit    T  aftej' 

of  the  head.)    One  who  has  a  head  un-  wards  published   a  defence   of  Sis  work 

naturally    long,   and  large      This  word,  against  some  objections  of  Sennertu 

according  to  lurton,  ,s  only  used  by  Am-  Mac.a't.eok.  (From  to,  t"  knead  ) 


brose  Parey 

MACRO'PIPER.  (From  f^mpos, 
long,  and  ireirepi,  pepper.  See  Piper  longum. 

MACROPNCE'A.  {From /xaKpos,  long, 
and  Wcw,  to  breathe.)  A  difhculty  of 
breathing,  where  the  inspirations,  are  at  long 
intervals. 

MA'CUL.A.  A  spot,  a  permanent  dis- 
coloration of  some  portion  of  the  skin, 
often  witii  a  change  of  its  texture,  but  not 
connected  with  any  disorder  of  the  consti. 
tution. 

Macuj-a  ^iatricis.  a  mother's  mark, 
oee  Neevus  matcrmts. 


A  mass  of  plaster,  or  other  composition,  re- 
duced to  a  cylindrical  form. 

Magella'nicus  cortex.  See  IVintera 
nromalica. 

MA'GISTERY.  (Mngisterium ;  from 
magistar,  a  master. )  An  obsolete  term  used 
by  ancient  chemists  to  signify  a  peculiar  -md 
secret  method  of  prep.Sing^J/^edI•cine' 
as  It  were    by  a  masterly  process.     TliJ  ' 

«     ,.  (J'rom  niamsler,  a 

master.)  Applied  by  way  of  eminence,  to 
such  medicines  as  are  extemporaneous,  or  iii 
common  use,  ' 

3  A  2 
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Magistra'ntia.     (From    magislro,  to 


^T«.JLVI>L>J.»«>>  \,    O 

rule:  so  called  by  way  of  eminence,  as 
exceeding  all  others  in  virtue.)  See  Imi>e- 
ratoria. 

MA'GMA.  (From  naaffm,  to  blend 
together.)  J2cpies7na.  1.  A  thick  oint- 
ment. 

2.  The  faces  of  an  ointment  after  the 
thinner  parts  are  strained  off. 
S.  A  confection. 

MA'GNES.  (From  Magnes,  its  inventor.) 
The  magnet,  or  load-stone.  A  muddy  iron- 
ore,  in  which  the  iron  is  modified  m  such  a 
manner  as  to  afford  a  passage  to  a  fluid  ca  led 
the  magnetic  fluid.  The  magnet  exhibits 
certain  phenomena;  it  is  known  by  Us  pro- 
perty of  attracting  steel  filings,  and  is  found 
in  Auvergne,  in  Biscay,  in  Spain,  m  Sweden, 
and  Siljeria. 

Magnes  arsenicalis.  Arsenical  mag- 
net It  is  a  composition  of  equal  parts  ol 
antimony,  sulphur,  and  arsenic,  mixed  and 
melted  together,  so  as  to  become  a  glassy 

^°Magnes  epilepsia.     An  old  and  ob- 
solete name  of  native  cinnabar. 

MAGNE'SIA.  1.  The  ancient  chemists 
cave  this  name  to  such  substances  as  they 
Conceived  to  have  the  power  of  attracting 
any  principle  from  the  air.  Thus  an  earth 
ivhich,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  increased 
in  weight,  and  yielded  vitriol,  they  called 
magnesia  vitnolata  :  and  later  cl.emists,  ob- 
serving in  tlwir  process  for  obtaining  mag- 
nesia, that  nitrous  acid  was  separated,  and 
an  earth  left  behind,  supposiiig  it  had  at- 
tracted the  acid,  called  it  magnesia  nitri, 
which,  from  its  colour,  soon  obtained  the 
name  of  magnesia  alba.  _ 

2  The  name  of  one  of  the  primiti  ve  eartlis, 
having  a  metallic  basis,  called  magnesium. 
It  has  been  found  native  in  the  state  ot 

hydrate.  ,    ,  .  ^ 

Magnesia  may  be  obtained,  by  pouring 
iiito  a  solution  of  its  sulphate  a  solution  of 
subcarbonate  of  soda,  washing  the  precipi- 
tate, drying  it,  and  exposing  it  to  a  red  heat 
It  is  usually  procured  in  commerce,  by  act- 
ing on  magncsian  limestone  mth  the  impure 
mSriate  of  magnesia,  orl)ittern  ot  the  sea- 
salt  manufactories.     The  muriatic  acid  goes 
to  the  lime,  forming  a  soluble  sal  and 
leaves  behind    the  magnesia  of  both  the 
bittern  and  limestone.     Or  the  bittern  is  de- 
composed by  a  crude  subcarbonate  of  am- 
monia,  obtained   from  the   distillation  of 
bones  in  iron  cylinders.     Muriate  of  am- 
monia and  subcarbonate  of  magnesia  result 
The  former  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  mixed 
avith  chalk  and  sublimed.     Subcarbonate  of 
ammonia  is  thus  recovered,  with  which  anew 
quantity  of  bittern  may  be  decomposed;  and 
thus  in  ceaseless  repetition,  forming  an  ele- 
eant  and  economical  process.     100  parts  ot 
crvstallised  Epsom  salt,  require  for  complete 
decomposition  56  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa, 
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or  -14  dry  subcarbonate  of  soda,  and  yield  16 
of  pure  magnesia  after  calcination. 

Magnesia  is  a  white,  soft  powder.  Its 
sp.  gr.  is  2.3  by  Kirwan.     It  renders  the 
syrup  of  violets,  and  infusion  of  red  cabbage, 
green,  and  reddens  turmeric.    It  is  infusible, 
except  by  the  hydroxygen  blowpipe.    It  has 
scarcely  any  taste,  and  no  smell.  It  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water  ;  but  it  absorbs  a  quantity 
of  that  liquid  with  the  production  of  heat. 
And  when  it  is  thrown  down  from  the  sul- 
phate by  a  caustic  alkali,  it  is  combined  with 
water  constituting  a  hydrate,  which,  how^ 
ever,  separates  at  a  red  heat.    It  contams 
about  one  fourth  its  weight  of  water.    _  _ 
hen  magnesia  is  exposed  to  the  air,  Jt 
very  slowly  attracts  carbonic  acid.    It  com- 
bines with  sulphur,  forming  a  sulphuret. 

The  metallic  basis,  or  magnesium,  may  be 
obtained  in  the  state  of  amalgam  with  mer- 
cury, by  electrisation.  . 

Wlien  magnesia  is  strongly  heated  in  con- 
tact with  2  volumes  of  chlorine,  this  gas  is 
absorbed,  and  1  volume  of  oxygen  is  disen- 
<.aged.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  tliere  exists 
a  combination  of  magnesium  and  chlorine, 
or  a  true  chloride.  The  salt  called  muriate 
of  magnesia,  is  a  compound  of  the  chloride 
and  water.  When  it  is  acted  on  by  a  strong 
heat,  by  far  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  chlorine 
unites  to  the  hydrogen  of  tJie  water,  and 
rises  in  the  form  of  muriatic  acid  gas; 
while  the  oxygen  of  the  decomposed  water 
combines  with  the  magnesium  to  form  mag- 


nesia. •  t,  T    o  In 

Magnesia  is  often  associated  with  lime  m 
minerals,  and  their  perfect  separation  becomes 
an  interesting  problem  in  analysis. 

Properlies.     Pure  magnesia  does  not  form 
witia  water  an  adhesive  ductile  mass.     It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  very  white  spongy  powder, 
soft  to  the  touch,  and  perfectly  tasteless,  it 
is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.    It  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  gradually  from  tlie  atmosphere. 
It    changes  very    delicate    blue  vegetable 
colours  to  green.    Its  attraction  to  the  acids 
is  weaker  than  those  of  the  alkalies.  Its 
salts  arc  partially  decomposed  by  ammonia, 
one  part  of  the  magnesia  being  precipitated, 
and  the  other  forming  a  triple  comi>ound. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  about  2.3.    It  is  in- 
fusible even  by  the  most  intense  heat;  bu 
when  mi«ed  witli  some  of  the  other  earths  it 
becomes  fusible.      It  combines  ^'th  sul 
phur.    It  does  not  unite  to  phosphou.s  or 
Lbon.     It  is  not  dissolved    by  alkalies 
in  the  humid  way.    When  he.ated  strongly, 
t  becomes  phosphorescent.    Witli  the  dense 
acklsl  becomes  ignited.    WiUi  all  theacuis 
it  forms  salts  of  a  bitter  taste,  mostly  very 

soluble.  _  J 

The  magnesia  of  tlie  present  London 
Pharmacopoeia  was  formerly  called  Magnesia 
calcinata  ;  usta  ;  pura.  It  is  directed  to  be 
made  thus  :  —  Take  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, four  ounces  ;  burn  it  in  a  very  strong 
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fire,  for  two  hours,  or  until  acetic  acid  being 
dropped  in,  extricates  no  bubbles  of  gas. 
It  is  given  as  an  absorbent,  antacid,  and 
cccoprotic,  in  cardialgia,  spasms,  convulsions, 
and  tormina  of  the  bowels  of  infants; 
])yrosis,  flatulencies,  and  other  diseases  of 
the  primas  vise;  obstipation,  leucorrlioea, 
rickets,  scrofula,  crusta  lactea,  and  podagra. 
The  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm. 

Magnesia  calcinata.    See  Magnesia. 

Magnesia,  hydrate  or.  A  mineral 
found  in  New  Jersey,  consisting  of  magne- 
sia  and  water. 

MAGNEsfA  usTA.    See  Magjiesia. 

Magnesia  vitjuolata.  See  AIcg}iesia 
sulphas. 

MAGNEsiiE  subcarbonas.    MagncsicB  car- 
bonas ;  Magnesia    alba.      Subcarbonate  of 
magnesia.     The  London  College  direct  it  to 
be  made  as  follows  :  —  Take  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  a  pound  ;  subcarbonate  of  potassa, 
nine  ounces  ;  water,  three  gallons.  Dissolve 
the  subcarbonate  of  potassa  in  three  pints  of 
the  water,  and  strain  ;  dissolve  also  tlie  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  separately  in  five  pints  of 
the  water,  and  strain ;  then  add  the  rest  of 
the  water  to  this  latter  solution,  apply  heat, 
and  when  it  boils,  pour  in  the  fonner  solu- 
tion, stirring  them  well  together  ;  next,  strain 
through  a  linen  cloth;  lasdy,  wash  the  pow- 
der repeatedly  with  boiling  water,  and  dry 
it  upon  bibulous  paper,  in  a  heat  of  200°.  It 
IS  in  form  of  very  fine  powder,  considerably 
resembling  flour  in  its  appearance  and  feel ; 
It  has  no  sensible  taste  on  the  tongue  ;  it 
gives  a  faint  greenish  colour  to  the  tincture 
of  violets,  and  converts  turnsole  to  a  blue. 
It  is  employed  medicinally  as  an  absorbent, 
antacid,  and  purgative,  in  doses  from  half  a 
drachm  to  two  drachms. 

Magnesia  sulphas.  Sulphas  magnesics; 
Sulphas  mngnesice  purijicata ;  Magnesia  vi- 
triolata  ;  Sal  catharticvs  amarus.  Sal  calhar- 
liCHiii  rimarum.  Sulphate  of  magnesia. 
Epsom  salt.    Bitter  purging  salt.  ° 

The  sulphate  of  magnesia  exists  in  several 
mineral  springs,  and  in  sea-water. 

It  is  from  these  saline  solutions  that  the 
salt  is  obtained;  the  method  generally  adopted 
for  obtaining  it  is  evaporation,  which  causes 
the  salt  to  crystallise  in  tetrahedral  prisms. 
It  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  is  soluble  iii 
its  own  weight  of  water  at  G0°,  and  in  three- 
fourtlis  of  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  Sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  when  perfectly  pure, 
effloresces  ;  but  that  of  commerce  generally 
contains  foreign  salts,  such  as  the  muriate  of 
magnesia,  which  renders  it  so  deliquescent, 
that  it  must  be  kept  in  a  close  vessel  or  blad- 
der. By  the  action  of  heat  it  undergoes  the 
watery  fusion,  and  loses  its  water  of  crystal- 
lisation, but  docs  not  part  with  its  acid. 
One  iiundred  parts  of  crystallised  sulphate 
of  magnesia  consist  of  29.35  parts  of  acid, 
17  ot  earth,   and  of  water.  The 

alkalies,  strontian,  barytes,  and  all  the  salts 
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formed  by  these  salifiable  bases,  excepting 
the  alkaline  muriates,  decompose  sulphate  of 
inagnesia.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  the 
nitnite,  carbonate  and  muriate  of  lime, 

Epsom  salt  is  a  mild  and  gentle  purga- 
tive, operating  with  sufficient  eflScacy,  and 
m  general  with  ease  and  safety,  rarely  oc- 
casioning any  gripes,  or  the  other  incon- 
veniencies  of  resinous  purgatives.  Six  or 
eight  drachms  may  be  dissolved  in  a  proper 
quantity  of  common  water  ;  or  four,  five,  or 
more  in  a  pint  or  quart  of  the  purgin"-  mi- 
neral  waters,  These  solutions  may  likewise 
be  so  managed,  in  small  doses,  as  to  produce 
evacuation  from  the  other  emunctories  •  if 
the  patient  be  kept  warm,  they  increase  per- 
spiration, and  by  moderate  exercise  in  the 
cool  air,  the  urinary  discharge.  Some  allege 
that  diis  salt  has  a  pecuHar  effect  in  allayino- 
pain,  as  in  colic,  even  independently  of 
evacuation. 

It  is,  however,  principally  used  for  the 
preparation  of  the  subcarbonate  of  mac- 
nesia.  ° 

MAGNESITE.  A  yellowish  grey  or 
white  mineral,  composed  of  magnesia,  car- 
bonic acid,  alumina,  a  ferruginous  manga- 
nese, lime  and  water,  found  in  serpentine 
rocks,  la  Moravia. 

MAGNESIUM.  The  metallic  basis 
ot  magnesia.     See  Magnesia. 

MAGNET.  SezMagnes. 
.  MAGNETISM.  Tiie  property  which 
iron  possesses  of  attracting  or  repelling  other 
iron  according  to  circumstances,  that  is. 
similar  poles  of  magnets  repel,  but  opposite 
poles  attract  each  other. 

Magnetism,  animal.  A  sympathy  lately 
supposed,  by  some  persons,  to  exist  between 
the  magnet  and  the  human  body;  by  means 
ot  which,  the  fonner  became  capable  of  cur- 
ing many  diseases  in  an  unknown  way 
somewhat  resenil)ling  the  performances  of 
the  old  magicians.  Animal  magnetism  is 
now  entirely  exploded. 

Magnum  os.  The  third  bone  of  the 
lower  row  of  bones  of  the  carpus,  reck- 
oning from  the  thumb  towards  the  little 
finger. 

MAGNUS.    The  term   is  applied  to 
parts  from  their  relative  size  ;  and  to  dis 
eases  and  remedies  from  their  importance  •  as 
magnum  os,  magiius  morbus,   magnum' del 
donum,  &c. 

Magn UH  DEI  noNUM.  So  Dr.  Mead 
calls  die  Peruvian  bark, 

Magnus  mokuus.    The    great  disease 
So  Hippocrates  calls  the  epilepsy 

M  AGv'nAic.s     The  root  of  the'laser-wort, 
Mahagoni.    Si^e  Swictenia. 
Mahaleb.    a  species  of  PrM,„i,.. 

MA  DENHAIR.    S.o  Mi.nl hum. 
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Maidenhair,  Evglish.    See  Adutnllwm. 

Maidenhair,  golden.    Ssc  Poli/trichuvi. 

MAiDENHAift-TaEis.  Giuun  ilsio.  The 
Gingico  hiloha.  In  China  and  Japan, 
■where  this  tree  grows,  the  fruit  acquires  the 
size  of  a  damask  phim,  and  contains  a  kernel 
resembling  that  of  our  apricot.  Tlicsc  Icern- 
els  always  make"  part  of  the  desert  at  all 
public  feasts  and  entertainments.  They  are 
^aid  to  promote  digestion,  and  to  cleanse  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  The  oil  is  used  at  the 
table. 

Majanthemum.    See  Comallaria  majalis. 
MAJORA'NA.       {Quod  mense  Maio 
Jloreat,  because  it  flowers  in  May.)  See 
Origanum  majorana. 

Majokana  syriaca.        See  Tcucrium 

maruin. 

MA'LA.  (From  malus,  an  apple  :  so 
called  from  its  roundness  )  A  prominent 
part  of  tlie  cheek.  See  Jugale  os. 

Mala  jethiopica.  A  species  of  love- 
apple.    See  Solanum  li/copersicum. 

Mala  Assyria.    The  citron. 

Mala  aurAntia.    See  Citni.i  aurantium. 

Mala  cotonea.    The  quince. 

Mala  insana  nigra.  See  Solanum  me- 
longena. 

Malabar  phan.     See  Eugenia  jamhos. 

Malabathri  cleuji.     Oil  of  cassia. 

Malaba'thrinum.  (From  fiaXa^aOpov, 
malabathrum.)  Ointment  of  malabathrum. 
It  is  compounded  of  myrrh,  spikenard, 
malabathrum,  and  many  other  aromatic  in- 
gredients. 

Malaba'thruji.  'WkXaSadpoy  :  from 
Malabar,  in  India,  whence  it  was  brought, 
and  betrc,  a  leaf,  Ind.)    See  Laurus  cassia. 

Ma'laca  radix.  See  Sagittnria  alexi- 
pharmaca, 

Malacca  bean.     See  Avicennia  tomentosa. 
Ma'lache.      {Malache,     es.    f.  ;  from 
u.a\aKos,  soft :  so  called  from  the  softness  of 
its  leaf.)     The  mallow.     See  Maloa. 

MALACHITE.  (From  ixaKaxn,  the 
mallow  :  from  its  resemblance  in  colour  to 
the  mallow.)  Mountain  blue,  a  carbonate 
of  copper  ore  found  in  Siberia. 

MALACHOLITE.     See  Sahlile- 
Mala  CIA.      (From  fxaKax^ov,  a  ravenous 
fish.)         Depraved  appetite,  when  such 
things  are  coveted  as  are  not  proper  for  food. 
See  Pica. 

MALACO'STEON.  (From  ^a\aKos, 
soft,  and  osiov  a  bone.)  A  softness  of  the 
bones.  MolUties  omiim.  A  disease  of  tlie 
bones,  wherein  they  can  be  bent  witiiout 
fracturing  them,  in  consequence  either  of  the 
inordinate  absorption  of  the  phosphate  ot 
lime.  From  which  their  natural  solidity  is 
derived,  or  else  of  this  matter  not  being  duly 
secreted  and  deposited  in  their  fabric.  In 
rickets,  the  bones  only  yield  and  become 
distorted  by  slow  degrees  ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent disease  they  may  be  at  once  bent  m 
any  direction.  The  mollitics  ossium  is 
rare,  and  its  causes  not  well  understood. 
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All  the  cases  of  moUities  ossium  yet  on 
record  have  proved  fatal,  and  no  means  of 
cure  are  yet  known.  On  dissection  of  those 
who  have  died,  all  the  bones,  except  the 
teeth,  have  been  found  unusually  soft,  so 
that  scarcely  any  of  them  could  resist  the 
knife,  the  periosteum  has  been  found  thicker 
than  usual,  and  the  bones  have  been  found 
to  contain  a  great  quantity  of  oily  matter 
and  little  earth. 

Mala'ctica.     (From   fiaXaacru,  to  sof- 
ten.)   Emollient  medicines. 

ptiALACFUE'TTA.     Grains  of  paradise. 
Malaguetta.     Grains  of  paradise. 
MAL.VGMA.       (From   ixaKaxxcoi,  to 
soften.)    A  poultice. 

Malamiris.    a  species  of  Piper. 
MALA'RIA.    The  name  in  Italy  of  an 
endemic  intermittent,  which  attacks  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  espe- 
cially   about  the  Pontine   marshes,  which 
have  often  been  drained  tq  carry  off  the 
decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  materials 
that  spread  their  Aria  cattiva,  as  it  is  called, 
over  the  whole  of  the  campagna. 
Malarum  ossa.     See  Jugale  os. 
MA'LATE.    Malas.     A  salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  malic  acid,    or  acid  of 
apples  with  salifiable  bases ;  thus  malate  of 
copper,  malate  of  lead,  Sec. 
Ma'le.    The  arm-pit. 
Male  fern.     See  Poli/podium  JUix  mas. 
Male  orchis.     See  Orchis  mascula. 
Male  speediuell.    See  Veronica  officinalis. 
MALIC    ACID.     Acidum  malicum. 
Tliis   acid   is   obtained  by  saturating  the 
juice  of  apples  with  alkali,  and  pouring  in 
the  acetous  solution  of  lead,  until  it  occa- 
sions no  more  precipitate.      Tlie  precipi- 
tate is  then  to  be  edulcorated,  and  sulphu- 
ric acid  poured  on  it,  until  the  liquor  has 
acquired  a  fresh  acid  taste,    without  any 
mixture  of  sweetness.    The  whole  is  then 
to  be  filtered,  to  separate  the  sulphate  of 
lead.    The  filtered  liquor  is  the  malic  acid, 
hich  is  very  pure,  remains  always  in  a 


fluid  state,  and  cannot  be  rendered  con 
Crete.    See  So7-bic  acid. 

MALIASMUS.  (From  juoAis,  cu- 
taneous vcimination.)  Breeding  animal- 
cules on  the  skin,  as  the  louse,  flea,  tick,  &c. 

MALI'GNANT.  {Malignus ;  from 
mains  )  A  term  which  may  be  applied  to 
any  disease,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  so 
an-o-ravated  as  to  threaten  destruction  of  tlie 
patient.  It  is  frequently  used  to  signify  a 
dangerous  epidemic. 

Malignant  fever.    See  Typhus. 
Malignant  sore  throat.       See  Cynandie 
vialigna. 

M  A'LIS.(Ma\is  and  naXivuriios  arcGreek 
nouns  composing  cutaneous  vermination. ) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's 
Nosology.  Class,  Eccrilica  ;  Order,  Acrolica. 
Cutaneous  vermination.  It  has  si.\  species, 
viz.  Malis  pcdicitli  ;  pulicis  ;  acari  j  fUaria  ; 
ccstri  1  gordii. 
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MALLEABILITY.  (MalleabilUas  ; 
from  malleus,  a  hammer.)  The  property 
which  several  metals  possess'  of  being  ex- 
tended under  the  hammer  into  thin  plates, 
without  cracking.  The  thin  leaves  of  sil- 
ver and  gold  are  the  best  examples  of  mal- 
leability.   See  Duclility. 

Malleamothe.  Pauette  ;  Favate  ;  Ery- 
sipelas curans  arbor.  A  shrub  which  grows 
in  Malabar.  The  leaves,  boiled  in  palm 
oil,  cure  the  impetigo  ;  the  root,  powdered 
and  mixed  vfith  ginger,  is  diuretic. 

MALLEATIO.  A  species  of  St.  Vitus' 
dance,  in  which  the  person  has  a  convulsive 
action  of  one  or  both  hands  which  strilce  the 
knee  like  a  hammer. 

Mallei  anterior.  See  Laxator  tym- 
panL 

Mallei  externus.  See  Laxator  li/m- 
2)ani. 

Mali  .EI  iNTERNus.  See  Tensor  iym- 
•pani. 

MALLE'OLUS.  (Dim.  of  malleus,  a 
mallet  :  so  called  from  its  supposed  re- 
semblance to  a  mallet.)  The  ancle,  dis- 
tinguished into  external  and  internal,  or 
malleolus  externus  and  internus- 

MALLEUS.  [Malleus  quasi  molleus ; 
from  moliio,  to  soften  ;  a  hammer.)  A  bone 
of  the  internal  ear  is  so  termed  from  its  re- 
semblance. It  is  distinguished  into  a  head, 
neck,  and  manubrium.  The  head  is  round, 
and  encrusted  with  a  thin  cartilage,  and  an- 
nexed to  another  bone  of  the  ear,  the  incus, 
by  ginglymus.  Its  7ieck  is  narrow,  and 
situated  between  the  head  and  manubrium, 
^  or  handle  j  from  which  a  long  slender  pro- 
cess arises,  adheres  to  a  furrow  in  the  audi- 
tory canal,  and  is  continued  as  far  as  the 
fissure  in  the  articular  cavity  of  the  temporal 
bone.  The  manubrium  is  terminated  by 
an  enlarged  extremity,  and  connected  to  the 
membrana  tympani  by  a  short  conoid  pro- 
cess. 

MALLOW.    See  Malva. 
Mallow,  round-leaved.     See  Malva  rotun- 
difolia. 

Mallofu,  vervain.    See  Malva  alcea. 

Malograna'thm.  (From  rnalujn,  an 
apple,  and  granum,  a  grain :  so  named 
from  its  grain-like  seeds.)  The  pomegranate. 

MALPIGHI,  Marcello,  was  born  near 
Bologna,  in  1628.  He  went  through  his 
preliminary  studies  with  great  eclat,  and 
especially  distinguished  himself  by  his  zea- 
lous pursuit  of  anatomy.  His  merit  pro- 
cured him,  in  1653,  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
medicine,  and,  three  years  after,  the  appoint- 
ment of  professor  of  physic,  ac  Bologna ; 
but  he  was  soon  invited  to  Pisa,  by  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  However,  the 
air  of  this  place  injuring  his  health,  which 
was  naturally  delicate,  he  was  obliged  in 
1659  to  return  to  his  office  at  Bologna. 
Three  years  after  he  was  tempted  by  the 
magistrates  of  Messina  to  accept  the  medi- 
cal professorship  there  ;  but  his  little  de- 
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ference  to  ancient  authorities  involved  him 
in  controversies  with  his  colleagues,  which 
forced  hini  to  return  again  to  Bologna,  in 
1666.    His  reputation    rapidly  extended 
throughout  Europe  as  a  philosophical  en- 
quirer, and  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  which  afterwards 
printed  his  works  at  their  own  expense.  In 
1691,  Pope  Innocent  XII.  on  his  election, 
chose  Malpighi  for  his  chief  physician  and 
chamberlain,  when  he  removed  to  Rome ; 
but  three  years  after  he  was  carried  off  by  an 
apoplectic  stroke.     He  joined  with  an  inde- 
fatigable pursuit  of  knowledge,  a  remark- 
able degi-ee  of  candour  and  modesty  ;  and 
ranks  very  high  among  the  philosophers  of 
the  physiological    age  in  which  he  lived. 
_He  was  the  first  to  employ  the  microscope 
in  examining  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ; 
and  the  same   instrument  assisted  him  in 
exploring  the  minute  structure  of  various 
organs,  as  is  evident  from  his  first  publica- 
tion on  the  lungs,  in  1661  ;  and  this  was 
followed  by  successive  treatises   on  many 
other  parts.     In  1669,  his  essay  «  De  For- 
matione    PuUi  in  Ovo,"    was  printed  at 
London,    with    his  remarks  on  the  silk- 
worm, and  on  the  conglobate  glands  :  much 
light  was  thrown  by  these  investigations  on 
the  obscure  subject  of  generation,  and  other 
important  points  of  physiology.     He  was 
thence  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  plants,  and  evinced 
himself  an  original,  as  well  as  a  very  pro- 
found observer.    His  « Anatome  Planta- 
rum"  was  published  by  the  Royal  Society  in 
1675  and  1679,  with  some  observations  on 
the  incubation  of  the  egg.      His  only  me- 
dical work,  "  Consultatiorum  Medicinalium 
Centuria  Prima,"  did  not  appear  till  1713  : 
he  was  not  distinguished  as  a  practitioner, 
biit  deserves   praise  for  pointing  out  the 
mischief  of  bleeding  in  the  malignant  epi- 
demics, which  prevailed  in  Italy  in  liis  time 
MALPI'GHIA.     (So  named  in  honou^ 
of  Malpighi,  the  celebrated  vegetable  anato- 
mist. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  JDecandria  ;  Order 
Trigynia. 

Malpighia  glabra.  The  systematic 
name  of  a  tree  which  affords  an  esculent 
cherry. 

MALT.-  Grain  which  has  become  sweet 
from  the  conversion  of  its  starch  into  sugar* 
by  an  incipient  -growth  or  germination 
articially  induced,  called  malting. 

Ma'ltha.  (From  fiaKaaaw,  to  soften.) 
Mallhacodcs.  1.  A  medicine  softened  and 
tempered  with  wax. 

2.  The  name  of  the  mineral  tallow  of 
Kirwan  which  resembles  wax,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  found  on  the  coast  of  Finland. 

soften.)    Emollient  medicines^ 

^^';r"r?,''"^-     Common  salt. 
MA'LUM.    1.  A  dis«ase. 
2,  An  apple, 
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Malum  moiituum.  A  disease  that  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a  pustule,  which 
soon  forms  a  dry,  brown,  liard,  and  broad 
crust.  It  is  seldom  attended  with  pain, 
and  remains  fixed  for  a  long  time  before 
it  can  be  detached.  It  is  mostly  observed 
on  the  tibia  and  os  coccygis,  and  sometimes 
the  face. 

Malum  pilare.  See  Plica. 
MA'LUS.  See  Pyrus  mains. 
Malus  indica.  BUumhi  biting-bing,  of 
Bontius.  The  Malus  indica— fructu 
tagono  of  Europeans.  It  is  carefully  culti- 
vated in  the  gardens  of  the  East  Indies, 
■where  it  flowers  throughout  the  year.  The 
juice  of  the  root  is  cooling,  and  drank  as  a 
cure  for  fevers.  The  leaves  boiled  and 
made  into  a  cataplasm  with  rice,  are  famed 
in  all  sorts  of  tumours,  and  the  juice  of  the 
fruit  is  used  in  almost  all  external  heats, 
dipping  linen  rags  in  it,  and  applying  them 
to  the  parts.  It  is  drank,  mixed  witli  ar- 
rack, to  cure  diarrhreas ;  and  the  dried 
leaves,  mixed  with  betel  leaves,  and  given  in 
arrack,  are  said  to  promote  delivery.  The 
ripe  fruit  is  eaten  as  a  delicacy,  and  the 
unripe  made  into  a  pickle  for  the  use  of  the 
table. 

MA'LVA.  (Malva,  quasi  molva ;  from 
mollis,  soft  4  named  from  the  softness  of 
its  leaves.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class,  Mo- 
nadelphia  ;  Order,  Polyandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  'of  the  com- 
mon mallow.     See  Malva  sylvestiis. 

Malva  alcea.  Malva  verbenaca.  The 
vervain  mallow.  This  plant  is  distinguished 
from  the  common  mallow,  by  its  leaves  being 
jagged,  or  cut  in  about  the  edges.  It  agrees 
in  virtues  with  the  other  mallows,  but  it  is  the 
least  mucilaginous  of  any.  This,  like  to 
the  other  mallows,  abounds  with  a  mucilage, 
and  is  good  for  pectoral  drinks. 

Malva  arborea.     See  Alcea  rosea. 
Malva   botundifolia.  Round-leaved 
mallow.    The  whole  herb  and  root  possess 
similar  virtues  to  the  common  mallow.  See 
Malva  sylvcstris. 

Malva  sylvestris.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  mallow.  Malva  vulgaris; 
Malva— caule  erecto  herbaceo,  foliis  septem- 
lohatis  acutis,  pedunculis  petiolistjue  pilosis. 
This  indigenous  plant  has  a  strong  affinity 
to  the  althaea,  both  in  a  botanical  and  a 
medical  respect.  See  AlthcBa.  The  leaves 
and  flowers  are  principally  used  in  foment- 
ations, cataplasms,  and  emollient  eneinas. 
Tlie  internal  use  of  the  leaves  seems  to  be 
wholly  superseded  by  the  radix  althaia. 
Malva  verbenaca.  See  Malva  alcea. 
Malva  vulgaris.  See  Malva  sylveslris. 
Malvavi'scus.  (From  7nalva,  the  mal- 
low, and  viscus;  glue :  so  named  from  its 
viscidity.)    See  Mllicea  officinalis. 

MALVERN.  The  village  of  Great 
Malvern  has,  for  many  years,  been  cele- 
brated for  a  spring  of  remarkable  purity, 


whlcii  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  holy 
well,  from  the  reputed  sanctity  of  its  waters, 
and  the  real  and  extensive  benefit  long 
derived  in  various  cases  from  its  use. 

The  holy  well  water,  when  first  drawn, 
appears  quite  clear  and  pellucid,  and  does 
not  become  sensibly  turbid  on  standing. 
It  possesses  somewhat  of  an  agreeable  pun- 
gency to  the  taste  ;  but  this  is  not  consi- 
derable. In  other  respects  it  does  not  dif- 
fer in  taste  from  pure  good  water. 

The  contents  of  Malvern  holy  well  are  : — 
some  carbonic  acid,  which  is  in  an  uncom- 
bined  state,  capable  of  acting  upon  iron, 
and  of  giving  a  little  taste  to  the  water  ;  but 
the  exact  quantity  of  which  has  not  been  as- 
certained :  —  a  very  small  portion  of  earth, 
either  lime  or  magnesia,  united  with  the 
carbonic  and  marine  acids  :  perhaps  a  little 
neutral  alkaline  salt,  and  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  water-. — for  we  may  add,  that, 
the  carbonic  acid  perhaps  excepted,  the  fo- 
reign matter  is  less  than  tliat  of  any  spring- 
water  which  we  use.  No  iron  or  metal  of 
any  kind  is  found  in  it,  though  there  are 
chalybeates  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  singular  that,  notwithstanding  its 
apparent  purity,  this  water  is  said  not  to 
keep  well,  and  soon  acquires  a  foetid  smell, 
by  standing  in  open  vessels. 

Malvern  water,  like  many  others,  was  a' 
first  only  employed  as  an  external  applica- 
•  tion  ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  still  its  principa 
use,  though  it  is  extended,  with  some  advan- 
tage, to    a  few  internal  diseases.    It  haf 
been  found  highly  efficacious  in  painful  and 
deep  ulcerations,  the  consequence  of  a  scro- 
phulous  habit  of  body,  and  which  are  always 
attended  with  much  local  irritation,  and 
often  general  fever.    Applied  to  the  sore,  it 
moderates  the  profuseness  of  the  discharge, 
corrects  the  fretor,  which  so  peculiarly  marks 
a  caries  of  the  boney  promotes  the  granulat- 
ing process,  and  a  salutary  exfoliation  of  the 
carious  part ;  and  by  a  long  perseverance  in 
this  course,  very  dangerous  and  obstinate 
csjses  have  at  last   been  cured.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  eye,  esijecially  tlie  ophthalmia, 
which  is  so  troublesome  in  scrophulous  ha- 
bits, often  yields  to  this  simple  application, 
and  we  find  that,  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  persons  afflicted  with  sore  eyes  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  IMalvera 
holy  well.    Another  order  of  external  dis- 
eases, for  which  Uiis  water  is  greatly  cele- 
brated, is  cutaneous  erupUons  ;  even  those 
obstinate  cases  of  dry  desquamations,  tliat 
frequently  follow  a  sudden  application  of 
cold  in  irritable  habits,  are  often  cured  by 
this  remedy.    Where  the  skin  is  hot  and 
dry,  it  remarkably  relieves  the  intolerable 
itching  of  herpetic  disorders,  and  renders 
the  surface  of  tiie  body  more  cool  and  per- 
spirable.   It  appears,  however,  from  a  nice 
observation  of  Dr.  Wall,  tliat  this  metliod  o'. 
treatment  is  not  so  successful  in  the  cuta 
ncous  eruptions  of  very  lax  Icucophlegro- 
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atic  habits,  vvliere  the  extremities  are  cold 
and  the  circulation  languid  ;  but  that  it  suc- 
ceeds best  where  there  is  unusual  irritation 
of  the  skin,  and  where  it  is  apt  to  break  in 
painful  fissuies,  that  ooze  out  a  watery  acrid 
lymph.  On  the  first  application  of  this 
water  to  an  inflamed  surface,  it  will  often 
for  a  time  increase  the  pain  and  irritation, 
but  these  effects  go  off  in  a  few  days. 

The  great  benefit  arising  from  using  Mal- 
vern waters,  as  an  external  remedy,  in  dis- 
eases of  the  skin  and  surface  of  the  body, 
has  led  to  its  employment  in  some  internal 
disorders,  and  often  with  considerable  ad- 
vantage. Of  these,  the  most  important  are 
painful  affections  of  the  kidneys  and  blad- 
der, attended  with  the  discharge  of  bloody, 
purulent,  or  foetid  urine,  the  hectic  fever, 
produced  by  scrophulous  ulceration  of  the 
lungs,  or  very  extensive  and  irritating  sores 
on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  also  fistulas 
of  long  standing,  that  have  been  neglected, 
and  have  become  constant  and  troublesome 
sores. 

The  Malvern  water  is  in  general  a  per- 
fectly safe  application,  and  may  be  used 
with  the  utmost  freedom,  both  as  an  external 
dressing  for  sores,  and  as  a  common  drink. 

The  internal  use  of  Malvern  waters  is 
sometimes  attended  at  first  with  a  slight 
nausea,  and  not  unfrequently,  for  the  first 
day  or  two,  it  occasions  some  degree  of 
drowsiness,  vertigo,  or  slight  pain  of  the 
head,  which  comes  on  a  few  minutes  after 
drmkmg  it.  These  symptoms  go  off  spon- 
taneously, after  a  few  days,  or  may  readily 
be_  removed  by  a  mild  purgative.  The 
effects  of  tliis  water  on  the  bowels  are  not  at 
all  constant ;  frequently  it  purges  briskly 
for  a  few  days,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  body  to  be  rendered  costive  by  its  use, 
especially,  as  Dr.  Wall  observes,  with  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  malt  liquors.  In 
all  cases,  it  decidedly  increases  the  flow  of 
urine,  and  the  general  health  of  the  patient. 
ihe  duration  of  a  course  of  Malvern 
waters  must  vary  ve.y  considerably  on  ac- 
count of  the  different  kinds  of  disease  for 
which  this  spring  is  resorted  to. 

Majie'i.  The  mammoe,  momin,  or  tod- 
dy-tree. This  tree  is  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  West  Indies,  but  those  on  the 
Island  of  Uispaniola  are  the  best.  From 
incisions  made  in  the  !)ranches,  a  copious 
discharge  of  pellucid  liquor  is  obtained, 
which  is  called  momin,  or  toddy  wine.  It 
must  be  drank  very  sparingly,  because 
of  its  very  diuretic  quality.  It  is  esteemed 
as  an  effectual  preservative  from  the  stone, 
as  also  a  solvent  of  it  when  generated. 
There  are  two  species. 

MAMl'LLA.  (Diminutive  of  OTamms, 
the  breast.)    l.  The  breast  of  man. 

2.  The  nipple  of  the  male  and  female 
breasts. 
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mi'ra. 


It  is  said,  by  Pauhis  i^Egi- 
neta,  to  be  the  root  of  a  plant  which  is  of  a 


detergent  quality.  Some  think  it  is  the 
root  of  the  doronicum  ;  but  what  it  really  is 
cannot  be  ascertained, 

MA'MMA.    See  Breast. 

MA'MMARY.   Belonging  to  the  breast. 

Mammary  artery.  Arteria  mammillaris. 
The  internal  mammary  artery  is  a  branch  of 
the  subclavian,  and  gives  off  the  mediastinal, 
thymal,  and  pericardial  arteries.  The  exter- 
nal mammary  is  a  branch  of  the  axillary 
artery. 

Mammary  vein.  Vena  mamillaris.  These 
vessels  accompany  the  arteries,  and  evacuate 
their  blood  into  the  subclavian  vein; 

MAMMEA,  (So  called  from  its  verna- 
cular appellation  in  the  West  Indies,  mamei, 
and  allowed  by  Linna?us,  because  of  its 
affinity  to  mamma,  a  breast,  alluding  to  the 
shape  of  its  fruit.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Polyandria ;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia. 

Mammea  AMERICANA,  The  systematic 
name  of  a  tree,  which  affords  a  delicious 
fruit  called  mammea.  It  has  a  very  grate- 
ful flavour  when  ripe,  and  is  much  cultivated 
in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  generally  sold  in  the 
markets  for  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  island. 

MAN.  Homo.  Man  is  compounded  of 
solids,  fluids,  a  vital  principle,  and,  what  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  every  other  animal,  a 
soul.     See  Animal. 

Ma'ncoron.  According  to  Oribasius,  a 
kind  of  sugar  found  in  a  sort  of  cane. 

Mancura'na.  See  Onganu?n  vulsare 

MANDI'BULA.  (From  mando,  to 
chew.)    The  jaw.     See  MaxUla  inferior. 

MANDRA'GORA.  (From  /xav5/,a, 
a  den,  and  ayeipai,  to  collect:  because  it 
grows  about  caves  and  dens  of  beasts;  or 
from  the  German  man  dragen,  bearing  man.) 
See  Alropa  mandragnruL 

Mandragori'tes.  (From  ftavSpayopa, 
the  mandrake.)  Wine,  in  which  the  roots 
of  the  male  mandrake  are  infused, 

MANDRAKE,    See  Atropa  mandra- 
gora. 

MANTDUCA'TOR.  (From  manduco, 
to  chew.)  A  muscle  which  assists  in  the 
action  of  chewing. 

Ma'nga.  (Indian.)  The  mango-tree 
MANGANESE.  This  metallic  sub- 
stance seems,  after  iron,  to  be  the  most  fre- 
quently diffused  metal  through  the  earth - 
its  ores  are  very  common.  As  a  peculiar 
meial,  it  was  first  noticed  by  Gahn  and 
Scheele,  in  the  years  1774  and  1777.  It  is 
always  found  in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  vai  yin"- 
in  the  degree  of  oxidisoment.  La  Pey- 
rouse  affirmed  that  he  had  found  man/a- 
nese  m  a  metallic  state  ;  but  there  was  pro- 
bably  some  mistake  in  his  observation.  The 
ores  are  distinguished  into  gray  oxide  of 
vianganese,  black  oxide  of  manganese,  reddish 
Willie  oxide  of  manganese,  and  carbo,mla  of 
manganese.  All  these  combinations  liave  an 
earthy  texture ;  they  are  very  ponderous  ; 
tliey  occur  both  amorphous  and  crystallised  ; 
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and  generally  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
iron.  Their  colour  is  black,  blackish- 
brown,  or  grey,  seldom  white.  They  soil 
tlie  fingers  like  soot.  They  are  sometimes 
crystallised  in  prisms,  tetrahedral,  rhom- 
buidal,  or  striated. 

Properties.  —  Manganese  is  of  a  whitish 
grey  colour.  Its  fracture  is  granulated, 
irregular,  and  uneven.  It  is  of  a  metallic 
brilliancy,  which  it,  however,  soon  loses  in 
the  air.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  8.  It 
is  very  hard,  and  extremely  brittle.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  refractory  metals,  and  most 
difficult  to  fuse,  requiring  at  least  1 60"  of 
"Wedgwood's  pyrometer.  Its  attraction  of 
oxygen  is  so  rapid,  that  exposure  to  the  air 
is  sufficient  to  render  it  red,  brown,  black, 
and  friable,  in  a  very  short  time  ;  it  can, 
therefore,  only  be  kept  under  water,  oil,  or 
ardent  spirit.  It  is  the  most  combustible  of 
all  the  metals.  It  decomposes  water,  by 
means  of  heat,  very  rapidly,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  metallic  oxides.  It  decom- 
poses sulphuric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric 
acid.  It  is  fusible  with  earths,  and  colours 
them  brown,  violet,  or  red,  according  to  its 
state  of  oxidisement.  It  frees  from  colour 
glasses  tinged  by  iron.  It  does  not  readily 
unite  with  sulphur.  It  combines  with  phos- 
phorus. It  unites  with  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  and  renders  them  brittle.  It 
unites  to  arsenic  in  close  vessels,  but  does 
not  enter  into  union  with  mercury. 

Manganese,  heated  in  oxygen  or  chlorine, 
takes  fire  and  forms  an  oxide  or  chloride. 
It  has  been  thought  difficult  to  decide  on  the 
oxides  of  manganese. 

According  to  Sir  H.  Davy  there  are  two 
oxides  only,  the  olive  and  the  black  ;  Mr. 
Brande  has  three,  the  olive,  dark  red,  and 
black;  Thenard  has  four,  the  green,  the 
•\vhite  (in  the  state  of  hydrate),  the  chesnut- 
brown,  and  the  black;  Berzelius  has  five, 
the  first  grey,  the  second  green,  the  third 
and  fourtli  are  not  well  defined,  and  the  fifth 
is  the  black. 

Two  oxides,  however,  are  well  defined. 
1.  The  first  oxide  may  be  obtained  by  dis- 
solving common  black  manganese  in  sulphu- 
ric or  nitric  acid,  adding  a  little  sugar,  and 
precipitating  by  solution  of  potassa.  A  white 
powder  is  obtained,  which  being  heated  to 
redness  out  of  the  contact  of  air,  becomes 
yellow,puce-coloured,and,  lastly,  red-brown. 
To  be  preserved,  it  should  be  washed  in  boil- 
ing water,  previously  freed  from  air,  and  then 
dried  by  distilling  off  the  moisture  in  a  retort 
filled  with  hydrogen.  The  dark  olive  oxide, 
when  examined  in  largo  quantities,  appears 
almost  black  ;  but  when  spread  upon  white 
paper,  its  olive  tint  is  apparent.  It  takes 
Ure  when  gently  heated,  increases  in  weight, 
and  acquires  a  browner  tint.  It  slowly  ab- 
sorbs oxygen  from  the  air,  even  at  common 
temperatures.  It  dissolves  in  acids  without 
effervescence.  The  white  powder  obtained 
above,  is  the  bydratcd  protoxide.    Tlie  dif- 


ferent tints  which  it  assumes  by  exposure  to 
air,  are  supposed  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  depend 
on  tlie  formation  of  variable  quantities  of  the 
black-brown  oxide,  which  probably  retains 
the  water  contained  in  die  white  hydrate, 
and  is  hence  deep  puce-coloured. 

2.  The  black  peroxide.  Its  s|).  gr.  is  4.  It 
does  not  combine  with  any  of  the  acids.  It 
yields  oxygen  when  heated  ;  and  by  intense 
ignition  passes  in  a  great  measure  into  the 
protoxide. 

Method  of  obtaining  Manganese.  —  This 
metal  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  black  oxide, 
finely  powdered,  with  pitch  ;  making  it  into 
a  ball,  and  putting  this  into  a  crucible,  with 
powdered  charcoal,  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
thick  at  the  sides,  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
deep  at  the  bottom.  ^  The  empty  space  is 
then  to  1)0  filled  with  powdered  charcoal ;  a 
cover  is  to  be  luted  on  ;  and  the  cru- 
cible exposed,  for  an  hour,  to  the  strongest 
heat  that  can  be  raised.  Or,  digest  the 
black  oxide  of  manganese  repeatedly,  with 
the  addition  of  one-sixteenth  of  sugar,  in 
nitric  acid  ;  dilute  the  mixture  with  three 
times  its  bulk  of  water ;  filter  it,  and  de- 
compose it  by  the  addition  of  potassa ;  col- 
lect the  precipitate,  form  it  into  a  paste  with 
oil,  and  put  it  into  a  crucible,  well  lined  with 
charcoal.  Expose  the  crucible  for  at  least 
two  hours  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  forge. 

MANGANESIC  ACID.  {Acidum 
manganesium  ;  from  manganese,  its  base.) 
Chevillot  and  Edwards  have  ascertained  that 
the  camelion  mineral  which'  is  formed  by 
igniting  a  mixture  of  the  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese and  nitre,  has  the  property  of  making 
a  neutral  manganesate  of  potassa. 

Mangel  wursel.  The  root  of  scarcity. 
The  Beta  hybrida  of  Linnceus.  A  plant  of 
great  importance,  as  a  substitute  for  bread  in 
periods  of  famine.  It  is  cultivated  here  as 
green  food  for  cattle,  especially  milch  cows. 
It  has  not,  however,  succeeded  so  well  in 
this  country  as  in  Germany. 

MANGET,  John  James,  was  bom  at 
Geneva  in  1652.  He  originally  studied  for 
the  clerical  profession,  but,  after  five  years* 
labour,  his  inclination  to  medical  pursuits 
prevailed,  and  he  made  such  progress,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  teacher,  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  doctor  at  Valence  in 
1678.  He  then  commenced  practice  in  his 
native  city,  and  obtained  considerable  re. 
putation,  and  refused  many  invitations  to  go 
to  other  countries.  In  1699  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  physician  to  Frederick  III. 
afterwards  first  King  of  Prussia.  In  his 
literary  labours  he  was  indefatigable  even  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  which  terminated  in  his 
91st  year.  Among  the  numerous  works  of 
compilation,  executed  by  him,  originnlity  is 
not  to  be  expected  ;  nor  are  they  remarkable 
for  judgment  or  accuracy,  though  still  some- 
times useful  for  reference.  He  published 
ample  collections  on  almost  every  subject 
connected  witli  medicine,  besides  improved 
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editions  of  the  works  of  others  :  but  the  and  occasional  discharges  and  secretions, 
most  important  of  his  productions  is'entitled,  excessive  evacuations,  and  paralytic  sei- 
*'  BiWiotheca  Scriptoruni  Medicorum  vete-    zures,  are  likewise  enumerated  as  remote 


rum  et  rccentiorum,"  at  which  lie  laboured 
when  at  least  eighty  years  of  age. 

MANGITERA.  (From  mango,  the 
name  of  the  fruit  which  it  bears.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan 
system.  Class,  Pentandrin  ;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia.    The  Mango-ti-ee. 

Mavgifera  iNnicA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mango-tree,  wliich  is  cultivated 
all  over  Asia.  Mangoes,  when  ripe,  are 
juicy,  of  a  good  flavour,  and  so  fragrant  as 
to  perfume  the  air  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. They  are  eaten  either  raw  or  pre- 
served with  sugar.  Their  taste  is  so  lus- 
cious, that  they  soon  pall  the  appetite.  The 
unripe  fruits  are  pickled  in  the  milk  of  the 
cocoa-nut,  that  lias  stood  until  sour,  with 
salt,  capsicum,  and  garh'ck.  From  the  ex- 
pressed juice  is  prepared  a  wine  ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  kernel  can  be  reduced  to 
an  excellent  flour  for  tlie  making  of  bread. 
MANGO.  See  Mangifera  imlica. 
Mangostana.  See  Gavciiiia  mango- 
stana. 

Mangosteen.   See  Garcinia  mangostana. 

MA'NIA.  (From  fiaivofxai,  to  rage.) 
Raving  or  furious  madness,  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  Neuroses;  and  order 
Vesanice,  of  Cullen.      The    definition  of 


causes.  Certain  diseases  of  the  febrile 
kind  have  been  found  to  occasion  madness, 
where  tlieir  action  has  been  very  violent. 
In  some  cases  it  proceeds  from  an  heredi- 
tary predisposition.  Two  constitutions 
are  particularly  the  victims  of  madness; 
the  sanguine  and  melancholic  :  by  the  dif- 
ference of  which  its  appearance  is  some- 
what modified.  Each  species  of  mania  is 
accompanied  with  particular  symptoms. 
Those  which  attend  on  the  melancholic  are 
sadness,  dejection  of  spirits,  and  its  at- 
tendants. Those  which  accompany  an  at- 
tack of  furious  madness,  are  severe  pains 
in  the  head,  redness  of  the  face,  noise  in 
the  ears,  wildness  of  tlie  countenance,  roU- 
in>f  and  glistening  of  the  eyes,  grinding  of 
the  teeth,  loud  roaring,  violent  exertion  of 
strength,  absurd  incoherent  discourse,  un- 
accountable malice  to  certain  persons, 
particularly  to  the  nearest  relatives  and 
friends,  a  dislike  to  such  places  and  scenes 
as  formerly  afforded  particular  pleasure,  a 
diminution  of  the  irritability  of  the  body, 
with  respect  to  the  morbid  effects  of  cold^ 
hunger  and  watching,  together  wiUi  a  full' 
quick  pulse. 

Mania  comes  on  at  different  periods  of 
life  ;  but,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases, 


,    -..V,,  ill  uie  gieaier  numoer  ot  cases, 

mama  is    delirium,    unaccompanied  with    it  makes  its  attack  between  thirty  and  fortv 


fever ;  but  this  does  not  seem  altogether 
correct,  as  a  delirium  may  prevail  without 
any  frequency  of  pulse  or  fever ;  as  hap- 
pens sometimes  with  women  in  the  liysteric 
disease.  In  mania,  the  mind  is  not  perfectly 
master  of  all  its  functions ;  it  receives  im- 
pressions from  the  senses,  which  are  very 
different  from  those  produced  in  iiealth  ;  the 
judgment  and  memory  are  both  lost,  or 
impaired,  and  the  irritability  of  the  body  is 
much  diminished,  being  capable,  as  is  sup. 
posed,  of  resisting  the  usual  morbid  effects 
of  cold,  hunger,  and  watching,  and  being 
likewise  less  ~  susceptible  of  other  diseases 
than  before. 

Mania  may  be  said  to  be  a  false  per- 
ception of  things,  marked  by  an  incohe- 
rence, or  raving,  and  a  resistance  of  the 
passions  to  the  command  of  the  will,  ac- 
companied, for  the  most  part,  with  a  vio- 
lence of  action,  and  furious  resentment  at 
restraint. 

There  are  two  species  of  madness,  viz. 
the  melancholic  and  furious. 


years  of  age.  Females  appear  to  be  more 
sulyect  to  mania  than  males. 

Dissections  of  maniacal  cases.  Dr.  Tho- 
mas observes,  most  generally  sliow  an  ef- 
fusion of  water  into  the  cavities  of  the 
brain  ;  but  in  some  cases,  we  are  able  to 
discover  evident  marks  of  previous  in- 
flammation, such  as  thickening  and  opa- 
city of  the  tunica  arachnoides  and  pia  ma- 
ter. In  a  few  instances,  a  preternatural 
hardness  of  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

From  Dr.  Greding's  observations,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  skulls  of  the  greater  number 
of  such  persons  are  commonly  very  thick. 
Some  he  found  of  a  most  extraordinary  del 
gree  of  thickness ;  ljut  it  a])pears  that  the 
greater  number  of  insane  people  die  of 
atrophy  and  hydrothorax. 

The  treatment  of  madness  is  partly  corpo- 
real, partly  mental.  Tiie  leading  indica- 
tions under  tlie  first  head  are  :  to  diminish 
vascular  or  nervous  excitement  when  exces- 
sive, as  in  mania;  to  increase  them  when 
defective,  as  in  melancholia;  at  the  same 


,         .  -.  „    .  —.V,......,.,  ..3  111  uiciaiicnoua;  at  the  sam 

Madness  is  occasioned  by  affections  of  time  guarding  against  the  several  '  ■  ' 
the  mind,    such  as   anxiety,    grief,  love,^^ causes,  and  removing  any  ol)vious  "fSnh 

religion,  terror,  or  entiiusiasm  5    the  ire-  the  constitution,  or  in  particular  nau 

quent  and    uncurbed    indulgence  in  any  whicli  the    brain  may  be  svmna  hof 

passion,  or  emotions,  and  hy  abstruse  stu-  aflected.     Anion-r  the  mr,>.f  "P^'f^'-aUy 

dy.    In  short,  it  rtiay  be  pmduced  by  any  of  lessening    x  ften,^^^^^ 

thing  that  affects  the  Liiid^o  forcibly  as  t;  of  blood,  M  tZ 

iake  offits  attention  from  all  other  aflairs.  often  an'  effectualT  fnedyl^i     ■  cS 

litvurth'  ^-l-""^.  "-'-l>-ti-bits;butrepLted  sS  bl^^^^^^^ 

sedentary  life,  the  suppression  of  i.enodtcal  uigs  arc  rather  likely  to  confirm  the  disease ; 
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and  in  those,  who  have  long  laboured  under 
it,  the  object  should  merely  be  to  oliviate 
dangerous  accumulation  in  the  head,  by 
occasionally  withdrawing  the  requisite  quan- 
tity locally.     Purging  is  much  more  ex- 
tensively applicable  ;    where  the  strength 
will  admit,  it  may  bo  useful  to  make  very 
large  evacuations  in  this  way  ;  and  in  all 
cases  it  should  be  a  rule  to  procure  regular 
discharges  from  tlie  bowels,  which  are  ge- 
nerally torpid.    Calomel  is  mostly  proper, 
as  it  may  evacuate  bile  more  freely,  and 
have  other  beneficial  effects  ;  but  it  usually 
requires  the  assistance  of  other  cathartics. 
The  application  of  cold  to  the  head  is  ma- 
terially serviceable  under  increased  excite- 
ment,   and  some    have  advised  it  to  the 
body  generally  ;  at  any  rate,  the  accumu- 
lation of  heat  should  be  avoided,  and  the 
antiphlogistic    regimen    steadily  observed. 
Emetics  have  sometimes  had  a  good  effect, 
especially  as  influencing  the  mind  of  the 
patient ;  but  to  diminish  excitement,  and 
induce  diaphoresis,  it  will  generally  be  bet- 
ter to  give  merely  nauseating  doses  j  and 
occasionally  their  operation  may  be  pro- 
moted by  the  tepid  bath  ;  even  the  hot  bath 
has  been  found   useful,  producing  great 
relaxation,  and  rendering  the  patient  more 
tractable.     Digitalis  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  from  its  sedative  power,  exerted 
especially  on    the  circulation,   pushing  it 
till  some  obvious  effect  is  produced.  Nar- 
cotics, particularly  opium,  have  been  much 
used,  but  certainly  are  not  indiscriminately 
proper  ;  where  there  is  fulness  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  head,  they  may  even  do  mischief; 
and  where  organic  disease  exists,  they  will 
probably  only  palliate:  whenever  resorted 
to,  the  dose  should  be  large,  such  as  may 
induce  sleep,  and  if  no  mitigation  of  the 
disease   appear,  it  may  be  better  not  to 
persevere  in  them.  Camphor  has  been  some- 
times decidedly  useful,  carried  gradually 
to  a  very  considerable  extent.     Blisters  and 
other  means  of  lessening  fulness  and  irrita- 
tion in  the  brain,  should  not  be  neglected, 
where  circumstances  indicate  their  use.  —  In 
the  melancholic,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
there  is  rather  a  deficiency  of  excitement,  it 
is  necessary  to  direct  a  more  generous  diet, 
nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion,  as  the  sto- 
mach is  usually  weak,  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of   some  fermented    liquor,  and 
medicines  of  a  tonic  or  even  stimulant  na- 
ture, especially  ammonia,  to  relieve  flatu- 
lence and  acidity.      Attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  bowels,  and  to  maintain  the 
function  of  the  skin,  &c.    The  utility  of 
the  cold  bath  seems  questionable  in  melan- 
cholies;  thougli  it  may  occasionally  arrest 
a  paroxysm  of  mania.     Regular  exercise 
may  contribute  materially  to  improve  the 
health  ;    and  even  liard  labour  has  been 
often  signally  useful  in  a  convalescent  state, 
•jiarticularly  to  those  accuslomcd  to  it.  If 
the  mental  derangement  supervened  on  the 


stoppage  of  any  evacuation,  or  the  metasta- 
sis of  any  other  disorder ;  or  appear  con- 
nected with  a  scrophulous  or  syphilitic  taint ; 
proper  remedies  to  restore  the  former,  or 
remove  the  latter,  should  be  exhibited  :  and 
in  some  instances  trepanning  has  relieved 
the  brain  from  local  irritation.  In  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  insane,  it  is  necessary  to 
inspire  a  certain  degree  of  awe  from  a  con- 
viction of  superior  power,  and  at  the  same 
time  seek  to  gain  their  confidence  and  af- 
fection by  steadiness  and  humanity.  Some 
restraint  is  often  necessary  for  the  security 
of  the  patient,  or  of  others,  carefully  watch- 
ing, or  even  confining  them,  if  they  threaten 
the  lives  of  their  attendants.  When  they 
refuse  to  take  food,  or  medicine,  or  any 
thing  which  appears  absolutely  necessary, 
coercion  is  proper,  or  sometimes  these  ca- 
prices may  be  overcome  by  stratagem  ;  or 
exciting  uneasy  sensations  by  the  motion  of 
a  swing,  wliirling  chair,  &c.  In  order  to 
remove  any  deranged  association  of  ideas, 
it  will  be  right  to  endeavour  to  occupy  their 
minds  with  some  agreeable  and  regular 
train  of  thought,  cheerful  music,  poetry, 
narrative,  the  elementary  parts  of  geometry, 
&c.  according  to  their  previous  inclinations  ; 
to  lead  them  gradually  to  their  former  ha- 
bits, and  the  society  of  their  friends,  engage 
them  in  rural  sports,  take  them  to  public 
amusements,  the  watering  places,  &c.  but 
with  as  little  appearance  of  design  as  pos- 
sible. 

Maniguetta.  See  Amomuni  granuni 
Fnradisi. 

MA'NIHOT.    See  Jatrupha  manihol. 

MANI'PULUS.  {Qimd  manum  imjileat , 
because  it  fills  the  hand.)    A  handful. 

Manjapu'meram.  A  common  tree  in 
the  West  Indies,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
distilled,  and  the  water  used  against  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes. 

MA'NNA.  (From  mono,  a  gift,  Syrian  ; 
it  being  the  food  given  by  God  to  the  children 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness :  or  from  makiw, 
what  is  it?  an  exclamation  occasioned  by 
their  wonder  at  its  appearance. )  See  Frax- 
hiiis  ovmiS' 

Manna  brigantiaca.  A  species  of 
manna  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brianconois,  in  Dauphiny. 

Manna  calabrina.     Calabrian  manna. 

Manna  canulata.  p'laky  manna,  or 
manna  concreted  on  straw,  or  chips. 

Manna  thuris.  A  coarse  powder  of 
olibanum. 

Mannifeha  arbor.  (From  7naniia,  and 
fero,  to  bear.)    See  Frtmmts  mims. 

Manso'bio3.  (From  mando,  to  chew.) 
The  masseter  muscle. 

Manti'i.e.    The  name  of  a  bandage. 

MANUS.  Tlie  hand.  This  consists  of 
the  carpus,  metacarpus,  and  fingers. 

Ma'nus  DEI.  I.  A  name  of  a  resolvent 
plaster,  described  by  Lcmery. 

2.  An  old  name  of  opium. 
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MAPLE.    See  Acer pscudoplatanus, 

Mara'nda.  a  species  of  myrtle,  grow- 
ing in  llic  island  of  Ceylon,  a  decoction  of 
the  leaves  of  which  is  said  to  be  excellent 
against  the  venereal  disease. 

MARA'NTA.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linna2an  system.  Class, 
Mima7ulria ;   Order,  Monogi/nia. 

2.  The  name  of  the  Indian  arrow-root  of 
•which  there  are  three  species,  the  Anindi- 
nacea,  Galanga,  and  Comesa,  all  of  them 
herbaceous,  perennial  exotics  of  the  Indies, 
kept  here  in  hot-houses  for  curiosity  ;  they 
have  thick,  knotty,  creeping  roots,  crowned 
with  long,  broad,  arundinaceous  leaves, 
ending  in  points,  and  upright  stalks  half  a 
yard  high,  terminated  by  bunches  of  mono- 
petalous,  ringent,  five-pai-ted  flowers.  They 
are  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  spring, 
and  planting  tjiem  in  pots  of  light  rich  earth, 
and  then  plunging  tliem  in  the  bark-bed. 

Maranta  arundinacea.  The  root  of 
this  species,  commonly  called  arrow-root,  is 
used  by  the  Indians  to  extract  the  virus 
communicated  by  their  poisoned  arrows, 
from  whence  it  has  obtained  its  name.  It 
is  cultivated  in  gardens  and  provision- 
grounds  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  the  starch, 
is  obtained  from  it  by  the  following  process  : 
— The  roots,  when  a  year  old,  are  dug  up, 
well  washed  in  water,  and  then  beaten  in  a 
large  deep  wooden  mortar,  to  a  pulp  ;  this 
is  thrown  into  a  large  tub  of  clean  water  : 
the  whole  is  then  well  stirred,  and  the  fibrous 
part  wrung  out  by  the  hands,  and  thrown 
away.  The  milky  liquor  being  passed 
through  a  hair  sieve,  or  coarse  cloth,  is 
suffered  to  settle,  and  the  clear  water  drained 
off.  At  tlie  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  a  white 
mass,  which  is  again  mixed  with  clean 
water,  and  drained :  lastly,  the  mass  is 
dried  on  sheets  in  the  sun,  and  is  pure 
staixh. 

Arrow-root  contains,  in  small  bulk,  a 
greater  proportion  of  nourishment  than  any 
other  yet  known.  The  powder,  boiled  in 
■water,  forms  a  very  pleasant  transparent 
jelly,  very  superior  to  that  of  sago  or  ta- 
pioca,  and  is  much  recommended  as  a 
nutritious  diet  for  children  and  invalids 
The  jelly  is  made  in  the  following  manner  : 
—  to  a  dessert  spoonful  of  powder,  add  as 
much  cold  water  as  will  make  it  into  a 
paste ;  then  pour  on  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
■water :  stir  it  briskly,  and  boil  it  a  few 
minutes,  wlien  it  will  become  a  clear 
smooth  jelly  ;  a  little  sugar  and  sherry  wine 
may  be  added  for  debilitated  patients,  but 
for  infants  a  drop  or  two  of  essence  of  cara- 
way-seeds or  cinnamon,  is  j)ref'crablc,  wine 
being  very  liable  to  become  acescent  in  the 
stomachs^  of  infants,  and  thus  disagree  will) 
the  bowels.  Fresh  milk,  either  alone  or 
diluted  with  water  may  be  substituted  for 
the  water.  For  very  debilitated  frames, 
and  especially  for  ricketty  children,  this 
jelly,  blended  with  an  animal  jelly,  as  that 


of  the  stag's  horn  (raswa  cornu  cervi), 
affords  a  more  nutritious  diet  than  arrow- 
root alone,  which  may  be  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:— Boil  half  an  ounce  of 
stag's  horn  shavings,  in  a  pint  of  water,  for 
fifteen  minutes;  then  strain  and  add  two 
dessert-spoonsful  of  arrow-root  powder,  pre- 
viously well-mixed  with  a  tea-cupful  of 
water  ;  stir  them  briskly  together,  and  boil 
them  for  a  few  minutes.  If  the  child 
should  be  much  troubled  with  flatulency, 
two  or  three  drops  of  essence  of  caraway- 
seeds,  or  a  little  grated  nutmeg  may  be 
added  ;  but  for  adults,  port  wine,  or  brandy, 
will  answer  best. 

Maranta  galanga.  The  smaller  ga- 
langal.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  used 
medicinally  ;  two  kinds  of  galangal  are  men- 
tioned in  the  pharmacopoeias  ;  the  greater 
galangal  obtained  from  the  K<Bmpferia  ga- 
laiiga  of  Linnajus,  and  the  smaller  galan- 
gal, the  root  of  the  Maranta  galanga  ;  cau- 
lino  simplici  foliis  lanceolalis  suhsessilibus  oi 
Linnaeus.  The  dried  root  is  brought  from 
China,  in  pieces  from  an  inch  to  two  in 
length,  scarcely  half  so  thick,  branched, 
full  of  knots  and  joints,  with  several  circu- 
lar rings  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  on  the 
outside,  and  brownish  within.  It  has  an 
aromatic  smell,  not  very  grateful,  and  an 
unpleasant,  bitterish,  hot,  biting  taste.  It 
was  formerly  much  used  as  a  warm  sto- 
machic bitter,  and  generally  ordered  in 
bitter  infusions.  Tt  is  now,  however,  sel- 
dom employed. 

MARA'SMUS.  (From  ixapaivw,  to 
grow  lean.)  Emaciation,  1.  A  •wasting 
away  of  the  flesh,  without  fever  or  apparent 
disease.     See  Alrophia. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in 
Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Hemcetica  ;  Or- 
der, Dyslhetica.  Emaciation.  It  embraces 
four  species,  viz.  Marasmus  atro2>hia,  cli~ 
mactei-icus,  tabes,  phthisis. 

Marathri'tes.  (From  /.lapaBpov,  fen- 
nel.) A  vinous  infusion  of  fennel  •  or 
wine  impregnated  with  fennel, 

MARATHROPHYXLUM,  (From 
HapaBpov,  fennel,  and  <pv\\oy,  a  leaf:  so 
named  because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of 
the  common  fennel,)  See  Peucedanum  offi- 
cinale. 

Maba'thrum.  (From  fiapaii/cn,  to  wither  : 
so  called  because  its  stalk  and  flowers  wither 
in  the  autumn.)    See  Anethum  fcenicuhcm. 

Makathrum   sylvestre.      See  Peucc~ 
danum  officinale. 

MARBLE.    A  species  of  limestone  or 
carbonate   of  lime.     Powdered  marble 
IS  used  in  pneumatic  medicine,  to  give  out 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

MARCASITE.    See  Bismuth. 

MARCESCENS.  Withering,  decay, 
ing:  applied  to  the  perianths  of  the  Pyms 
communis,  and  Mespilus  germanica. 

MARCHANTIA,  (Named  after  Mar, 
chant,  who  wrote  several  Essays  on  the 
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Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  1713.) 
The  name  of  a  gemis  of  plants.  Class, 
Cri/ptogrnnia ;  Order,  Algee. 

Makchantia  poLVMoiiPHA.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  liver-wort.  Hcpalica 
terrestris ;  Jecoraria.  A  plant  very  com- 
mon in  this  country.  It  has  a  penetrating 
though  mild  pungency,  and  bitter  taste, 
sinking,  as  it  were,  into  the  tongue.  It  is 
recommended  as  as  an  aperient,  resolvent, 
and  antiscorbutic,  and  though  seldom  used 
in  this  country,  appears  to  be  a  plant  of  no 
inconsiderable  virtue. 

MARCO'RES.  (Marcores,  pi.  of  mar- 
cor  ;  from  warceo,  to  become  lean.)  Uni- 
versal emaciation.  The  first  order  in  the 
class  CachexiiE,  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 

MARESTAIL.  See  Hippuris  vul- 
garis. 

MARGARI'TA.  (From  margalitk, 
Rab.)  The  pearl.  1.  The  pearl.  Ferla 
Unio.  A  small,  calcareous  concretion,  of 
a  bright  transparent  whiteness,  found  on  the 
inside  of  the  shell,  Concha  viargarilifera  of 
LinniEus,  or  mother-of-pearl  fish.  Pearls 
are  very  highly  prized.  They  consist  of 
alternating  concentric  layers  of  membrane 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  They  were  formerly 
exhibited  as  antacids. 

2.  A  tumour  upon  the  eye  resembling  a 
pearl. 

MARGARITIC  ACID.  [Acidum 
margariticum ;  from  margarita,  the  pearl : 
so  called  from  its  pearly  appearance.)  Mar- 
garic  acid.  When  we  immerse  soiip  made 
of  pork-grease  and  potassa  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  one  part  is  dissolved,  while 
another  part  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
several  brilliant  pellets.  These  are  separated, 
dried,  washed  in  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
and  then  dried  on  a  filter.'  They  are  now 
dissolved  in  boiling  alkohol,  sp.  gr.  0.820, 
from  which,  as  it  cools,  the  pearly  substance 
falls  down  pure.  On  acting  on  (his  with 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  a  substance  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind,  which  Chevreuil,  the  discoverer, 
calls  margarine,  or  margai-ic  acid,  is  sepa- 
rated. It  must  be  well  washed  with  water, 
dissolved  in  boiling  alkohol,  from  which 
it  is  recovered  in  the  same  crystalline  pearly 
form,  when  the  solution  cools. 

Margaric  acid  is  pearly  white,  and  taste- 
less. Its  smell  is  feeble,  and  a  little  similar 
to  that  of  melted  wax.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
inferior  to  water.  It  melts  at  134°  F.  into  a 
very  limpid,  colourless  liquid,  which  crystal- 
lises, on  cooling,  into  brilliant  needles  of 
the  finest  white.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
very  soluble  in  alkohol,  sp.  gr.  0.800.  Cold 
margaric  acid  has  no  action  on  the  colour  of 
litmus ;  but  when  heated  so  as  to  soften 
without  melting,  the  blue  was  reddened. 
It  combines  with  the  salifiable  bases,  and 
forms  neutral  compounds.  Two  orders  of 
margarates  arc  formed,  the  margnrales  and 
the  supermargarales,  the  former  being  con- 
verted into  the  latter,  by  pouring  a  large 


quantity  of  wafer  on  them.  Otlier  fats  be- 
sides that  of  the  hog  yield  this  substance. 

That  of  man  is  obtained  under  three  dif- 
ferent forms.  I,  In  very  fine  long  needles, 
disposed  in  flat  stars.  2.  In  very  fine  and' 
very  short  needles,  forming  waved  figures, 
like  those  of  the  margaric  acid  of  carcases. 
3.  In  very  large  brilliant  crystals  disposed 
in  stars,  similar  to  the  margaric  acid  of  the 
hog.  The  margaric  acids  of  man  and  the 
hog  resemble  each  other  ;  as  do  those  of  the 
ox  and  the  sheep  ;  and  of  the  goose  and  the 
jaguar.  The  compounds  with  tlie  bases,  are 
real  soaps.  The  solution  in  alkohol  affords 
the  transparent  soap  of  this  country. 

MARIGOLD.  See  Calendula  offici- 
nalis. 

Marigold,  marsh.    See  Caltha  jmlustris. 

MARINE.  [Marinus;  from  mare,  the 
sea.)     Appertaining  to  the  sea. 

Marine  acid.     See  Muriatic  acid. 

Marine  salt.     See  Sodrv  murias. 

Maripe'ndam.  a  plant  in  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo :  a  distilled  water  from  the 
tops  is  held  in  great  esteem  against  pains 
in  the  stomach. 

MARI'SCA.  An  excrescence  about  the 
anus,  or  the  piles  in  a  state  of  tumefaction. 

Mari'sicum.     The  Mercurialis  Jruticosa. 

MARJORAM.    See  Origanum. 

MARJORA'NA.    See  Origanum. 

MA  RLE.    See  Limestone. 

MARMALADE.  The  pulp  of  quinces, 
or  any  other  fruit,  boiled  into  a  consistence 
with  honey. 

Makmary'g^.  (From  fxapp-aipa},  to 
shine.)  An  appearance  of  sparks,  or  corus- 
cations, flasliing  before  the  eyes. 

Marmola'ria.  (From  niarmor,  marble  : 
so  named  because  it  is  spotted  like  marble.) 
See  Acanthus  mollis. 

MARBIOR.  Marble. 

Marmor  metalicum.  Native  sulphate 
of  barytes. 

Marmora'ta  aurium.  (From  marmor, 
marble.)    The  wax  of  the  ear. 

Marmo'reus  TARTARUS.  The  hardest 
species  of  human  calculus. 

Marmorige.  An  affection  of  the  eyes, 
in  which  sparks  and  flashes  of  fire  are  sup- 
posed to  present  tliemselves. 

Maroco'stinum.  a  purgative  extract 
made  of  the  marum  and  costus ;  originally 
made  by  Mindererus. 

MARROW.  Medulla.  The  fat  sub- 
stance secreted  by  the  small  arteries  of  its 
proper  membrane;  and  contained  in  the 
medullary  cavities  of  the  long  cylindrical 
bones.     See  Son/:. 

Marrow,  spinal.     See  Medulla  spijinlis. 

Marrubia'strum.  The  Balote  nigra,  or 
stinking  horehound. 

]M  A II R  U  B I U  M.  (  From  marroh,  a  bit- 
ter juice,  Hcb.)  Horehound.  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnffian 
system.  Class,  .Hidynamia  ;  Order,  Gi/rw- 
nospermia. 


See  Marrubium 
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2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
common  horehound.  See  Man-uhium  vul- 
gare. 

Marrubium  album, 
vulgare. 

Marrubium  alysson.  Ali/ssum.  Ga- 
len's madwort.  It  is  supposed  to  be  dia- 
phoretic. 

Marrubium  aquaticum.  Water  hore- 
hound ;  opening,  coiToborant. 

Marrubium  hispanicum,  or  Spanish 
horeliound.     See  Marruhium  verticillatum. 

Marrubium  nigrum  fcetidum.  The 
black,  stinking  horehound,  or  Balote  nigra. 

Marrubium  verticillatum.  Marrubium 
hispanicum.  The  Siderilis  syriaca,  or  base 
horehound. 

Marrubium  vulgark.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  horehound.  Marru- 
bium album;  Marrubium — dentibus  calyci- 
nis,  setaceis  xincinatis  of  Linnaius.  The 
leaves  of  this  indigenous  plant  have  a  mo- 
derately strong  smell  of  the  aromatic  kind, 
but  not  agreeable  ;  which,  by  drying,  is  im- 
proved ;  and  in  keeping  for  some  months 
is,  in  great  part,  dissipated  ;  their  taste  is  very 
bitter,  penetrating,  diffusive,  and  durable  in 
the  mouth.  That  horehound  possesses  some 
share  of  medicinal  power,  may  be  inferred 
from  its  sensible  qualities  ;  but  its  virtues 
do  not  appear  to  be  clearly  ascertained. 
It  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  the  common 
people  in  coughs  and  asthmas.  The  usual 
dose  is  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  in 
infusion,  two  or  three  times  a-day.  The 
dose  of  the  extract  is  from  gr.  x.  to  5SS, 

MARS.  The  mythological  and  alche- 
mistical  name  of  iron. 

Mars  alkalizatus.  One  of  the  alkalies 
with  an  admixture  of  iron. 

Mars  saccharatus.  Iron  mixed  with 
starch  and  melted  sugar. 

Mars  solubilts.     Ferrum  tartarizatum. 

Mars  sulphuratus.  Iron  filings,  and 
sulphur  deflagrated. 

Marseilles  iiart-iuort.  See  Seseli  tortu- 
osum. 

Marsh-malloiu.     See  Allhcea  officinalis. 
Marsh  trefoil       See  Menuanthes  trifo- 
liata. 

MARSUPIA'LIS.  (From  marsupium, 
a  purse:  so  named  from  its  resemblance.) 
See  Obturalur  inlernus. 

Martagon  lily.     See  Lilium  martagon. 

MARTIAL.  {Marlialis ;  from  Mars, 
iron.)  Sometimes  used  to  express  prepar- 
ations of  iron,  or  such  as  are  impregnated 
therewith  ;  as  the  Martial  Jiegiilus  of  anti- 
mony, &c. 

Martial  ethiojjs.     Tlie  protoxyde  of  iron. 

Martial  salts.    Salts  of  iron. 
_  Martia'tum    unguentum.  Soldiers' 
ointment.    Ointment  of  laurel,  rue,  mar- 
joram, &c. 

Ma'rtis  limatura  pr^pauata.  Purified 
iihngs  of  iron. 

MARTYN,  Joiik,  was  born  in  1699. 
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His  father,  being  in  a  mercantile  station  in 
London,  he  was  intended  to  succeed  in  this, 
which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  neglected  - 
but  his  taste  for  literature  led  him  to  devote 
much  of  the  night  to  study.     His  partiality, 
however,  was  particularly  directed  to  botany, 
and  he  made  many  experiments  on  the  ger- 
mination of  seeds,  &c.    When  about  22  years 
of  age,  he  became  secretary  of  a  botanical 
society,  and  proved  one  of  its  most  active 
members  :  three  years  after,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  Royal  Society,  and  many  of  his 
papers  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, of  which  he  subsequently  took  a  part 
in  the  Abridgment.     At  what  period  he 
changed  to  the   medical  profession  is  not 
known.    In  1726,  he  published  his  tables  of 
officinal  plants,  disposed  according  to  Ray's 
system.    Having  given  public  lectures  on 
botany  in  London  with  much  approbation, 
he  was  thought  qualified  to  teach  that  science 
at  Cambridge;   and   accordingly,    in  the 
following  year,  he  delivered  the  first  course 
ever  heard  in  that  university.    In  1730  he 
entered  at  Emanuel  college,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  graduating  in  physic  ;  but  this  was 
soon  abandoned  on  his  marriage,  and  from 
the  necessary  attendance  to  his  profession  in 
London.     On  the  death  of  the  botanical 
professor  at  Cambridge,   Mr,  Martyn  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  beginning 
of  1733;  but  he  continued  lecturing  only 
two  or  three  years,  owing  to  the  want  of 
sufficient  encouragement,  and  especially  of  a 
botanic  garden  there.    In  1741,  he  pub- 
lished a  splendid  quarto  edition  of  Virgil's 
Georgics,  in  which  much  new  light  was 
thrown  on  the  natural  history  of  that  author 
Dr.  Halley  having  assisted  him  in  the  astrol 
nomical   part;  this   was  followed  by  the 
Bucolics,  on  the  same  plan.    In  1752  he 
retired  from  practice,  and  about  nine  vears 
after  resigned  his  professorship  in  favour  of 
his  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Martyn  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  whose  election  he  Jiresented  his 
botanical  library,  of  above  200  volumes,  with 
his  drawings,  herbarium,  &c.  to  the  unive'rsitv 
He  died  in  1768. 

MA'RUM.  (From  mar,  Hebrew  for 
bitter  :  so  named  from  its  taste.)  Several 
species  of  teucrium  were  so  named. 

Marum  creticum.    See  Teucrium  ma- 
rum. 

Marum  syriacum.  (From  mar,  bitter 
Hebr  ew.)    See  Teucrium  marum.  ' 

Marum  verum.    See  Tpurrii.^y,  »„ 

"'■'^    eucriu7n  7narum. 
^_  Mar-  vulgare.     See  Thymus  mas- 

Ma'rvisum.    Malmsey  wine 
^.MA'SCHALE.    Ma.x<^Kr,.'    The  arm- 

Maschali'ster.  (From  M«<rx«A.r^n.) 
The  second  vertebra  of  the  back 

MASCULUS.  There  are  'two  sexes  of 
animals  and  vegetables,  the  male  and  the 
female.  The  male  of  animals  is  distinguished 
by  his  peculiar  genital  organs,  and  the  ana- 
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logy  is  carried  to  vegetables.  A  flower  is 
called  a  male  flower,  which  has  stamina 
only,  which  are  reckoned  by  the  sexualists  to 
be  the  male  organ. 

Ma'slach,  a  medicine  of  the  opiate 
kind,  in  use  amongst  the  Turks. 

Maspetum.  The  leaf  of  the  asafoetida 
plant. 

M  A'SS  A.(From  juoo-trw.to  blend  together.) 
A  mass.  A  term  generally  applied  to  the 
compound  out  of  which  pills  are  to  be 
formed. 

Massa  carnea  jacobi  sylvii.  See  Flexor 
longus  digitorum  pedis. 

Ma'ssaljs.     An  old  name  for  mercury. 

MASSE'TER.  (From  nacaraoyLai,  to 
chew;  because  it  assists  in  chewing.)  Zi- 
gomato-maxUlaire,  of  Dumas,  A  muscle  of 
the  lower  jaw,  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
face.  It  is  a  short,  thick  muscle,  which 
arises,  by  fleshy  and  tendinous  fibres,  from 
the  lower  edge  of  the  malar  process  of  the 
maxillary  bone,  the  lower  horizontal  edge  of 
the  OS  malfe,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  zygo- 
matic process  of  the  temporal  bone,  as  far 
backwards  as  the  eminence  belonging  to  the 
articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  From  some 
little  interruption  in  the  fibres  of  this  muscle, 
at  their  origin,  some  writers  describe  it  as 
arising  by  two,  and  others  by  three,  distinct 
portions,  or  heads.  The  two  layers  of  fibres 
of  which  it  seems  to  be  composed,  cross  each 
other  as  they  descend,  the  external  layer  ex- 
tending backwards,  and  the  internal  one 
slanting  forwards.  It  is  inserted  into  the 
basis  of  the  corouoid  process,  and  into  all 
that  part  of  the  lower  jaw  which  supports 
the  coronoid  and  condyloid  processes.  Its 
use  is  to  raise  the  lower  jaw,  and,  by  means 
of  the  above-mentioned  decussation,  to  move 
it  a  little  forwards  and  backwards  in  the  act 
of  chewing. 

MASSICOT,  The  yellow  oxide  of 
lead. 

Ma'ssov  cortex.    See  Cortex  massoy. 

MASTERWORT.    See  Imperatoria. 

MASTIC.     See  Fistachia  lenliscus. 

MASTICATION.  (Masticalio ;  from 
inaslico,  to  chew.)  Chewing.  A  natural 
function.  It  embraces  the  seizing,  catching, 
or  taking  the  food,  the  chewing  and  the  in- 
salivation.  The  organs  for  taking  in  food 
are  the  superior  extremities  and  the  mouth. 

The  mouth  is  the  oval  cavity  formed 
above,  by  the  palate  and  the  upper  jaw  ; 
below,  by  the  tongue  and  the  lower  jaw  ;  on 
the  sides,  by  the  cheeks;  behind,  by  tlie 
velum  of  the  palate  and  tlie  pharynx  ;  and  in 
front  by  the  lips. 

The  dimensions  of  the  mouth  are  variable 
in  different  persons,  and  are  susceptible  of 
an  enlargement  in  every  direction  ;  down- 
wards, by  lowering  the  tongue  and  separat- 
ing the  jaws;  transversely,  by  the  distension 
of  the  cheeks,  and  from  tlie  front  backward, 
by  the  motion  of  the  lips,  and  of  the  velum 
oS  the  palate. 


The  jaws  determine  most  particularly  the 
form  and  dimensions  of  the  mouth;  the 
superior  jaw  makes  an  essential  part  of  the 
face,  and  moves  only  along  witli  the  head  ; 
on  the  contrary,  tlie  inferior  possesses  a  very 
great  mobility. 

The  jaws  are  furnished  with  small,  very 
hard  bodies,  called  teeth. 

The  edge  of  the  socket  is  covered  with  a 
thick  layer,  fibrous,  resisting,  denominated 
gum. 

We  ought  to  consider  in  the  parts  that 
contribute  to  the  apprehension  of  aliments, 
the  muscles  that  move  the  jaws,  and  particu- 
larly the  inferior.  The  same  thing  takes 
place  with  the  tongue,  the  numerous  mo- 
tions of  which  have  a  great  influence  on  the 
'dimensions  of  the  mouth. 

Mechanisvi  of  tlie  taking  of  food.  —  No- 
thing is  simpler  than  the  taking  in  of  ali- 
ments :  it  consists  in  the  introduction  of 
alimentary  substances  into  the  mouth.  For 
this  purpose  the  hands  seize  the  aliments  and 
divide  them  into  small  portions  susceptible 
of  being  contained  in  the  mouth,  and  intro- 
duce them  into  it  either  directly  or  by  means 
of  proper  instruments. 

But,  in  order  to  their  being  received  into 
this  cavity,  the  jaws  must  separate;  in  other 
words,  the  mouth  opens. 

In  many  cases,  when  the  food  is  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth,  the  jaws  come  together 
to  retain  it,  and  assist  in  mastication,  or 
deglutition  ;  but  frequently  the  elevation  of 
the  inferior  jaw  contributes  to  the  taking  of 
the  food.  We  have  an  example  of  it  when 
one  I)ites  into  fruit :  then  the  incisors  are 
thrust  into  the  alimentarj-  substance  in  oppo- 
site directions,  and,  acting  as  the  blades  of 
scissors,  they  detach  a  portion  of  the  mass. 

This  motion  is  produced,  principally  by 
the  contraction  of  tlie  elevated  muscles  of  the 
lower  jaw,  which  represents  a  lever  of  the 
third  kind,  the  ;)ower  of  which  is  at  the  in- 
sertion of  the  elevating  muscles,  the  point  of 
support  at  the  articulation  temporo-maxillarj', 
and  the  resistance  in  the  substance  upon 
which  the  teeth  act.  The  volume  of  the 
body  placed  between  the  incisors  has  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  force  by  which  it  may  be 
pressed.  If  it  is  small  the  power  will  be 
much  greater,  for  all  the  elevating  muscles 
are  inserted  perpendicularly  to  the  jaw,  and 
the  whole  of  their  force  is  employed  in 
moving  the  lever  that  it  represents;  if  the 
volume  of  tlie  body  is  such  that  it  can  hardly 
enter  the  mouth,  though  it  presents  very 
little  resistance,  tlie  incisors  will  not  enter 
it,  for  the  masscler,  the  temporal,  and  the 
internal  ptcri/goid  muscles,  are  inserted  very 
obliquely  into  the  jaw,  whence  results  the 
loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the  force  that  they 
develepe  in  contracting.  When  the  efforts 
of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  are  not  sufficient 
to  detach  a  portion  of  the  alimentarj'  mass, 
tlie  liand  so  acts  upon  it  as  to  separate  it 
from  the  portion  retained  by  the  teeth.  On 
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die  otlicr  hand,  the  posterior  muscles  of  tlio 
neck  dvaw  the  head  strongly  back,  and  from 
the  combination  of  these  efforts  results  the 
separation  of  a  portion  of  the  food  which 
remains  in  the  mouth.  In  this  mode 
the  incisors  and  eye  teeth  are  generally 
employed;  the  grinders  are  rarely  used. 
By  the  succession  of  these  motions  of 
taking  food  the  mouth  is  filled,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  suppleness  of  the  cheeks,  and 
the  easy  depression  of  tlie  tongue,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  food  may  be  accumu- 
lated in  it. 

When  the  mouth  is  full,  the  velum  of  the 
palate  is  lowered,  its  inferior  edge  is  applied 
upon  the  most  distant  part  of  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  so  that  all  communication  is  in- 
tercepted between  the  mouth  and  the  pha- 
rynx. 

Independently  of  what  we  have  said  of  the 
mouth,  in  respect  to  taking  the  food,  to  con- 
*^.eive  its  uses  in  mastication  and  insaliva- 
tion,  it  is  useful  to  remark  that  fluids  abound 
in  the  mouth  proceeding  from  different 
sources.  First,  tlie  mucous  membrane 
wluch  covers  its  sides  secretes  an  abundant 
mucosity;  numerous  isolated,  or  agglo- 
merated follicles  tliat  are  observed  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  cheeks,  at  the  junction  of  tlie 
hps  with  the  gums,  upon  the  back  of  the 
tongue,  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  velum 
and  tlie  uvula,  pour  continually  the  liquid 
that  they  form  into  the  internal  surface  of  the 
mouth.  The  same  thing  takes  place  with 
mucous  glands,  which  exist  in  great  number 
m  the  interior  of  the  cheeks  and  palate. 

Lastly,  there  is  poured  into  the  mouth, 
tlie  saliva  secreted  by  six  glands,  three  on 
each  side,  and  which  bear  tlie  name  of  jiarotid, 
sub-maxillari/,  and  sub-lingual.  The  first, 
placed  between  the  external  ear  and  the  jaw, 
have  each  a  secreting  canal  which  opens  on 
the  level  of  the  second  small  superior  grind- 
er ;  each  maxillary  gland  has  one  which  ter- 
minates on  the  sides  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
tongue,  near  which  those  of  the  sub-lingual 
glands  open.  ° 

These  fluids  are  probably  variable  in  their 
physical  and  chemical  properties  accordino- 
to  the  organs  by  which  they  are  formed  ;  but 
the  distinction  has  not  yet  been  established 
by  chemistry  by  direct  experiments  :  the  mix- 
ture  under  the  name  of  saliva  has  been  exactly 
analysed. 

Amongst  the  alimentary  substances  de- 
posited in  the  mouth,  the  one  sort  only 
traverse  this  cavity  without  suffering  any 
change  ;  the  others,  on  the  contrary,  remain 
a  considerable  time  in  it,  and  undergo  im- 
portant modifications.  The  first  are  tlje  soft 
sorts  of  food,  or  nearly  liquid,  of  which  the 
temperature  is  little  different  from  that  of  the 
body;  the  second  arc  the  aliments,  which 
are  hard,  dry,  fibrous,  and  those  whose  tem- 
perature IS  more  or  less  different  from  what 
IS  proper  for  the  animal  economy.  They 
are  both  m  common,  however,  appreciated 
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by  the  organs  of  taste  in  passing  throujih  the 
mouth.  *  ° 

W*^  may  attribute  to  tliree  principal  modi- 
fications tlie  changes  that  the  food  undergoes 
in  the  mouth:  1st,  change  of  temperature  ; 
_2d,  mixture  with  the  fluids  that  are  poured 
into  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  dissolution  in 
these  fluids  ;  3d,  pressure  more  or  less  strong, 
and  very  often  division,  which  bruisino-  de- 
stroys the  cohesion  of  their  parts.  It  \t  be- 
sides easily  and  frequently  transported  from 
one  part  of  this  cavity  to  another.  These 
three  modes  of  cliange  do  not  take  place  suc- 
cessively, but  simultaneously,  by  mutually 
favouring  each  other. 

The  change  of  temperature  of  the  food 
retained  in  the  mouth  is  evident ;  the  sensa- 
tion which  it  excites  in  it  is  sufficient  to 
prove  this.  If  it  has  a  low  temperature,  it 
produces  a  vivid  impression  of  cold,  which 
continues  until  it  has  absorbed  the  caloric 
necessary  to  bring  it  near  to  the  temperature 
of  the  sides  of  the  mouth  ;  the  contrary  takes 
place  if  the  temperature  is  higher  than  that 
of  the  mouth. 

It  is  the  same  with  our  judgment  on  this 
occasion,  as  with  that  which  relates  to  the 
temperature  of  bodies  which  touch  the  skin  ; 
wejointoit,  unknown  to  us,  a  comparison 
with  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and 
with  that  of  the  bodies  which  have  been  pre- 
viously in  contact  with  the  mouth;  so  that  a 
body  preserving  the  same  degree  of  heat  will 
appear  to  us  alternately  hot  or  cold,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  of  the  bodies  formerly 
in  the  mouth. 

The  change  of  temperature  that  the  food 
undergoes  in  the  mouth  is  only  an  accessary 
phenomenon  ;  its  trituration  and  its  mix- 
ture more  or  less  intimate  with  the  fluids 
poured  into  this  cavity,  are  what  meiit  par- 
ticular attention. 

As  soon  as  an  aliment  is  introduced  into 
the  mouth,  it  is  pressed  by  the  tongue,  apply, 
ing  it  against  the  palate,  or  against  some 
other  part  of  the  sides  of  the  mouth.    If  the 
aliment  is  soft,;  if  its  parts  cohere  but  little 
this  simple  pressure  is  enough  to  break  it  • 
if  the  alimentary  substance  is  composed  of 
liquid  and  solid,  the  liquid  is  expressed  by 
this  pressure,  and  the  solid  part  only  remains 
in  the  mouth.     The  tongue  produces  the 
effect,  of  which  wa  speak,  so  much  better 
in  proportion  as  its  membrane  is  muscular 
and  as  a  great  number  of  muscles  are  destined 
to  move  it. 

It  might  astonish  us  that  the  tongue  which 
IS  so  soft  could  be  capable  of  breaking  a  body 
ofl^eringcven  small  resistance;  but,  on  the 
one  hand  it  hardens  in  contracting,  like  aU 
the  muscles,  and,  besides,  it  presents  under 
the  mucous  membrane  which  covers  its 
superior  aspect,  a  dense  and  thick  fibrous 
J  flyer. 

Such  arc  the  phenomena  that  take  place 
if  the  food  has  but  little  resistance;  but  if 
It  presents  a  considerable  resistance,  it  then 
3  B 
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undergoes  tlie  action  of  the  masticating  or- 
gans. 

The  essential  agents  of  mastication  arc 
the  muscles  that  move  the  jaws,  the  tongue, 
the  cheelcs,  and  the  lips :  the  maxillari/  bones 
and  the  teeth  serve  only  as  simple  instru- 
ments. 

Though  the  motions  of  both  jaws  may 
contribute  to  mastication,  it  is  produced  al- 
most always  by  those  of  the  inferior  one. 
This  bone  may  be  lowered,  raised,  and 
pressed  strongly  against  the  upper  jaw  ;  car- 
ried forward,  backward,  and  even  directed  a 
little  towards  the  sides.  These  diflerent 
motions  are  produced  by  the  numerous 
muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  jaw. 

But  the  jaws  could  never  have  produced 
the  necessary  effect  in  mastication  if  they  had 
not  been  furnished  with  teeth,  the  physical 
properties  of  which  are  particularly  suited  to 
this  digestive  action. 

Mechanism  of  mastication.  —  For  the  com- 
mencement of  mastication,  the  inferior  jaw 
must  be  lowered,  an  effect  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  relaxation  of  its  elevating,  and 
the  contraction  of  its  depressing  muscles. 
The  food  must  then  be  placed  between  the 
dental  arches,  either  by  the  tongue  or  some 
other  agent ;  the  inferior  jaw  is  then  raised 
by  the  masseter,  internal  pterygoid,  and 
temporal  muscles,  the  intensity  of  whose  con- 
traction depends  upon  the  resistance  of  the 
food.  This  being  pressed  between  two  un- 
equal surfaces  whose  asperities  fit  into  each 
other,  is  divided  into  small  portions,  the 
number  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  the 
facility  with  which  they  have  given  way. 

But  a  motion  of  this  kind  reaches  only  a 
part  of  the  food  contained  in  the  mouth,  and 
it  must  be  all  equally  divided.  This  takes 
place  by  the  successive  motions  of  the  mferior 
iaw,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  cheeks,  of  those  of  the  tongue  and  hps, 
which  bring  tlie  food  between  the  teeth  suc- 
cessively and  promptly  during  the  separation 
of  the  jaws,  that  it  may  be  l)ruised  when  they 
come  together. 

When  the  alimentary  substances  are  sott 
and  easily  bruised,  two  or  three  masticatory 
motions  are  sufficient  to  divide  all  that  is  m 
the  mouth  ;  the  three  kinds  of  teeth  are  em- 
ployed in  it.  A  longer  continued  mastica- 
tion is  necessary  when  the  substances  are 
more  resisting,  fibrous  or  tough  :  in  this  case 
we  chew  only  with  the  molares,  and  often 
only  with  one  side  at  a  time,  to  allow  the 
other  to  rest.  In  employing  the  grinders 
there  is  an  advantage  of  shortening  the  arm 
of  the  lever  represented  by  the  jaw,  and  by  so 
doing  of  rendering  it  more  advantageous  for 
the  power  that  moves  it. 

In  the  mastication,  the  teeth  have  some- 
times to  support  very  considerable  efforts, 
which  would  incvitalily  shake,  or  else  displace 
them,  were  it  not  for  the  extreme  solidity  of 
their  articulation  with  the  jaws.    Each  root 
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acts  like  a  wedge,  in  transmitting  to  the  sides 
of  the  sockets  the  force  by  which  it  is 
pressed. 

The  advantage  of  the  conical  form  of  the^ 
roots  is  not  doubtful.  By  reason  of  this 
form,  the  force  by  which  the  tooth  is  pressed, 
and  which  tends  to  thrust  it  into  the  jaw,  is 
decomposed  ;  one  part  tends  to  separate  tlie 
sides  of  the  sockets,  the  other  to  lower  them  -; 
and  the  transmission,instead  of  being  carried 
to  the  extremity  of  the  root,  which  could  not 
have  failed  to  take  place  in  a  cylindric  form, 
is  distributed  over  all  the  surface  of  the 
socket.  The  grinders  that  have  more  con- 
siderable efforts  to  sustain,  have  a  number  of 
roots,  or  at  least  one  very  large.  The  in- 
cisors and  eye  teeth,  that  have  only  one 
small  root,  have  never  any  great  pressure  to 
support. 

If  the  gums  had  not  presented  a  smooth 
surface  and  a  dense  tissue,  placed  as  they  are 
round  the  neck  of  the  teeth  and  filling  their 
intervals,  they  would  have  been  torn  every 
instant ;  for,  in  the  mastication  of  hard  and 
irregular  substances,  they  are  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  pressure  of  their  edges  and 
angles.  This  inconvenience  happens  when- 
ever their  tissue  becomes  soft,  as  in  scorbutic 
affections. 

During  the  time  of  mastication  the  mouth 
is  shut  behind  by  the  curtain  of  the  palate, 
the  anterior  surface  of  which  is  pressed 
against  the  base  of  the  tongue  ;  the  food  is 
retained  before  by  the  teeth  and  the  lips. 

Insalivation  of  the  aliments.  —  Whenever 
■we  have  an  appetite,  the  view  of  food  deter- 
mines a  considerable  afflux  of  saliva  into  the 
mouth  ;  in  some  people  it  is  so  strong  as  to 
be   projected   to   the   distance  of  several 

feet.  .  . 

Whilst  the  aliments  are  bruised  ancJ  tri- 
turated by  the  masticating  organs,  tliey  im- 
bibe, and  are  penetrated  completely  by  the 
fluids  that  are  poured  into  the  mouth,  and 
particularly  by  the  saliva".  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  the  division  of  the  food  and  the 
numerous  displacements  that  it  suflTers  dur- 
ing mastication,  singularly  favour  its  mix- 
ture with  the  mucous  and  salivary  juices. 

Most  of  the  alimentary  substances  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  mouth  are  dis- 
solved or  suspended  wholly  or  in  part  m  the 
saliva,  and  immediately  tliey  become  proper 
for  being  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and 
are  forthwith  swallowed. 

On  account  of  its  viscosity,  the  saliva  ab- 
sorbs air,  by  which  it  is  swept  in  the  different 
motions  necessary  for  mastication  ;  but  the 
quantity  of  air  absorbed  in  this  circumstance 
is  inconsiderable,  and  has  been  generally  ex- 
aggerated. _  -  ~  J  1 
Of  what  use  is  the  trituration  of  food  anil 
its  mixture  with  the  saliva?  Is  it  a  simple 
division  which  renders  the  aliments  more 
proper  for  the  alterations  which  Uiey  under- 
go in  the  stomach, 'or  do  they  suffer  the  first 
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tlegree  of  animalization  in  the  mouth  ?  On 
this  point  there  is  nothing  certain  known. 

Let  us  remark  that  mastication  and  insali- 
vation  change  the  savour  and  odour  of  the 
food  J  that  mastication,  sufficiently  pro- 
longed, generally  renders  digestion  more 
quick  and  easy  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  people 
who  do  not  chew  their  food  have  often  on 
this  account  very  painful  and  slow  diges- 
tion. —  Afagendie's  Physiology. 

M  A  STI C  A  TO  R  Y.(ilfai<zcaionMm;  from 
mastico,  to  chew.)  A  medicine  intended  for 
chewinff. 

MA.'STICHE.  (Fromjua(r(rw,to  express.) 
See  Pistacia  lentiscus.  ■' 
Mastich-herb.    See  Thymus  mastichina. 
Mastich,  Syrian.      See    Teucrium  mn- 

Mastich-tree.    See  Pistacia  lentiicus. 

Mastich  luood.     See  Pistacia  lentiscus. 

MASTicHELiE'aM.  (From  /xas-ixn,  mastich, 
and  eXaiov,  oil.)    Oil  of  mastich. 

Masti'china.  (Diminutive  of  masliche.) 
See  Thymus  mastichina. 

Maslicot.     See  Massicot. 

Ma'stix.  See  Pistacia  lentiscus. 
■  MASTODY'NIA.  (From  ixas-os,  a 
breast,  and  oSwrj,  pain.)  Nacta.  Phlegmon 
of  the  breast  of  women.  This  disease  may 
take  place  at  any  period  of  life,  but  it  most 
commonly  affects  those  who  give  suck.  It 
is  characterised  by  tumefaction,  tension,  heat, 
redness,  and  pain  ;  and  comes  sometimes  in 
both  breasts,  but  most  commonly  in  one. 
Pyrexia  generally  attends  the  disease.  It 
is  sometimes  very  quickly  formed,  and  in 
general  without  any  thing  preceding  to  show 
it ;  but  now  and  then  a  slight  shivering  is  the 
forerunnei-.  This  disease  terminates  either 
in  resolution,  in  suppuration,  or  scirrhus.  If 
the  disease  is  left  to  itself,  it  generally  termi- 
nates in  suppuration. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  this  disease, 
are  those  which  give  rise  to  most  of  the 
phlegmasia;,  as  cold,  violent  blows,  &c.  In 
women  who  are  lying-in,  or  giving  suck,  it 
mostly  arises  either  from  a  suppression  of  tlie 
lochia  or  a  retention  of  milk.  Mastodynia 
is  "often  of  long  continuance  ;  it  is  a  very 
painful  disease,  but  it  is  seldom  fatal,  unless 
when  absolutely  neglected,  when  it  may  run 
into  scirrhus,  and  finally  cahcer.  The 
termination  of  the  disease  by  gangrene  is 
never  to  be  apprehended,  at  least  few,  if 
any,  have  seen  the  disease  terminate  in  this 
way. 

MASTOID.    {Mastoideus ;  from /uaroy, 


a  breast,  and  eidos,  resemblance.)  1.. Those 
processes  of  bones  are  so  termed  that  are 
shaped  like  the  nipple  of  the  breast,  as  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone, 
&c.  ' 

2.  The  name  of  a  muscle.  See  Sterno- 
cleido-mastoidens. 

Mastoid  foramen.  A  hole  in  the  temporal 
bone  of  the  skull. 

Mastoideus  lateralis.  A  name  for  the 
complexus  muscle. 

Matah'sta  RAnix.  A  root  said  to  be  im- 
ported from  America,  where  it  is  given  as  a 
purgative,  its  action  being  rather  milder  than 
that  of  jalap. 

MA'TER.  (MoTTjp,  a  mother:  so  called 
by  the  Arabians,  who  thought  they  gave 
origin  to  all  other  membranes  of  the  body. ) 
1.  Two  membranes  of  the  brain  had  this 
epithet  given  them.  See  Dura  mater,  and 
Pia  mater. 

2.  A  name  of  the  herb  mugwort,  be- 
cause of  its  virtue  in  disorders  of  the 
womb. 

Mateh  herbarum.  Common  mug- 
wort.    See  Artemisia  vulgaris. 

Mater  metallorum.  Quicksilver. 
Mater  ferlarum.  See  Margarita. 
MATE'RIA.  a  term  given  to  a  sub- 
stance that  is  selected  for  a  particular  ex- 
periment or  purpose,  which  is  expressed  by 
adding  the  name  of  that  purpose ;  hence 
materia  medica,  materia  chemica,  &c. 

Materia  medica.  By  this  term  is  under- 
stood a  general  'class  of  substances,  both 
natural  and  artificial,  which  are  used  in  tlie 
cure  of  diseases. 

Cai-theuser,  Newman,  Lewis,  Gleditsch, 
Linnajus,  Vogel,  Alston,^  Bergius,  Cullen, 
Murray,  Paris,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
pharmacology,  and  other  writers  on  the 
Materia  Medica,  have  been  at  much  labout 
to  contrive  arrangements  of  these  articles. 
Some  have  disposed  them  according  to 
their  natural  resemblances ;  others  accord- 
ing to  their  real  or  supposed  virtues  ;  others 
according  to  their  active  constituent  prin- 
ciples. These  arrangements  have  their 
peculiar  advantages.  The  first  may  be  pre- 
fen-ed  by  the  natural  historian,  the  second  by 
the  physiologist,  and  the  last  by  the  chemist. 
The  pharmacopoeias  published  by  the  Col- 
leges of  Physicians  of  London,  Dublin,  and 
Edinburgh,  have  the  articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica  arranged  in  alphabetical  order ;  this 
plan  is  also  adopted  by  almost  all  the  conti- 
nental pharmacopoeias. 
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Dr.  Cullen  has  arranged  the  Materia  Medica  as  follows :  — 
"NuTftiMENTSj  which  are 
Food, 
Drinks, 
Condiments ; 
Medicines  which  act  on  the 
f  Solids, 

Simple,  as 

Astringents, 
To7iics, 
Emollients, 
Corrosives  ; 
Living,  as 

SliniulantSf 
Sedatives, 

Narcotics, 
Refrigerants, 
Antispasmodics. 

^Fluids, 

rProducing  a  change  of 
fluidity, 

Altenuants, 
Inspissants. 
Mixture, 

Correctors  of  Acrimony, 
Demulcents, 
Antacids, 
Antalkalines, 
Antiseplics- 


Evacuants;  viz. 


Errhines, 
Sudagogues, 
Expectorants, 
Emetics, 
Cathartics, 
Diuretics, 
Diaphoretics, 
Emmenagogues. 


The  following  is  the  list  of 
I.  NUTRIMENTS. 
.  Fruits. 

a.  Fresh,  sweet,  acidulous, 
as 

Prunes 
Oranges 
Lemons 
Raspberries 

Red  and  black  currants 

Mulberries 

Grapes,  &c. 

b.  Dried,  sweet,  acidulous,  as 
'Raisins 

Currants 
Figs. 

Olebaceous  Hebbs. 
Water-cresses 
Dandelion 
Parsley 
Artichoke. 
,  Roots, 
Carrot 
Garlick 
Satyrion. 
Seeds  and  Nuis, 
Almonds,  sweet  and  bitter 
Walnuts 
Olives. 


articles  which  come  under 
II.  MEDICINES. 
Astringents. 
Red  rose 
Cinquefoil 
Tormentil 
Madder 
Sorrel 
Water-dock 
Bistort 
Fern 

Pomegranate 

Oak-bark 

Galls 

Logwood 

Quince 

Mulberry 

Sloe 

Gum-arabic 
Catechu 
Dragon's  blood 
Alkanet 

Balaustine  flower 
St.  John's  wort 
Millefoil 
Plantain 
Convallaria 
Bear's  berry. 


the  preceding  classes  :  — - 
2.  Tonics. 
Gentian 

Lesser  centaury 
Quassia 
Simarouba 
Marsh  trefoil 
Fumitory  ! 
Camomile 
Tansy 
WoiTOWOod 
Southernwood 
Sea-wormwood 
Water-germander 
Virginian  snake-root 
Leopard's  bane 
Peruvian  bark. 
S.  Emollients. 
Columniferous, 
Marsh  mallow 
Mallow. 
Farinaceous, 
Quince-seeds 
Fa5nugreek-seed 
Linseed. 

Various  emoUierUs, 
Pellitory 
Verbascum 
White  lily. 


CoilROSIVKS.  ] 

Stimulants. 

Verticellated, 
Lavender 
Balm 
Marjoram 
Sweet  marjoram. 
Syrian  herb  mastich 
Rosemary- 
Hyssop 
Ivy 
Mint ' 

Peppermint 
Pennyroyal 
Thyme 

Mother  of  thyme 
Sage. 

Umbellated, 

Fennel 

Archangel 

Anise 

Caraway 

Coriander 

Cumin 

Dill 

Saxifrage. 

Siliquose, 

Horse-radish 

Water-cress 

Mustard 

Scurvy-grass. 

Alliaceous, 

Garlick.  » 

Coniferous, 

Fir 

J  uniper, 

JBalsamics, 

Venice  turpentine 

Common  turpentine 

Canada  balsam 

Copaiba  balsam 

Tolu  balsam 

Balm  of  Gilead. 

Resinous, 

Guaiacum 

Ladanum 

Storax 

Benzoin. 

AronuUics, 

Cinnamon 

Nutmeg 

Mace 

Clove 

Allspice 

Canella 

Cascarilla 

Black  pepper 

Long  pepper 

Indian  pepper 

Ginger 

Lesser  cardamom 
Zedoary 

Virginian  snake-root 
Ginseng 
Aromatic  reed, 
Acrids, 
Wake-robia 
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Pellitory 

Stavesacre. 
6.  Narcotics. 

Rhcsadaceous, 

White  poppy 

Red  poppy. 

Umbellated, 

Hemlock 

Water  hemlock. 

Solanaceous, 

Belladonna 

Henbane 

Tobacco 

Bitter  sweet 

Stramonium.  ' 

Varia, 

Laurel 

Camphor 

Saffron 

Wine. 
7^  Refrigerants. 
Fruits  of  plants 
Acidulous  herbs  and  roots. 
S.  Antispasmodics. 
JFatid  herbs, 
Worm-wood 
Foetid  goosefoot 
Cumin 
Pennyroyal 
Rue 
Savine. 
Foetid  ginns, 
Asafoetida 
Galbanum 
Opoponax 
Valerian. 

9.  Diluents. 
Water. 

10.  Attenuants. 
Alkalis 
Sugar 
Liquorice 
Dried  fruits. 

1 1 .  Inspissants. 
Acids 

Farinaceous  and  raucilagin 
ous  demulcents.  ^ 

12.  Demulcents. 
Mucilaginous, 
Gum  arabic 

■   tragacanth. 

Farinaceous, 

as  : 
Starch. 
Bland  oils. 

13.  Antacids. 
Alkalies  and  earths. 

14.  Antalkalines. 
Acids. 

15.  Antiseptics. 
Acid  parts  of  p]a,nts. 
Acescent  herbs 
Sugar 

Siliquose  plants 
Alliaceous  pli^nts 
Astringents 
Bitters 
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Aromatics 

Essential  oils 

Camphor 

Gum  resins 

Saffron 

Contrayerva 

Valerian 

Opium 

Wine. 

16.  Erbhines. 
Asarabacca 
White  hellebore 
Water  iris 
Pellitory. 

17.  Sialagogues. 
Archangel 
Cloves 
Masterwort 
Tobacco 
Pepper 
Pellitory. 

IS.ExPECTOBANIS.  i 

Ivy 

Horehound 

Pennyroyal 

Elecampane 

Florentine  orris-root 

Tobacco 

Squill 

Coltsfoot 

Benzoin 

Storax 

Canada  balsam. 
Tolu  balsam  J 

19.  Emetics. 
Asarabacca 
Ipecacuan 
Tobacco" 
Squill  X 
Mustard  ' 
Horse-radish  ' ' 
Bitters. 

20.  Catharticus. 
Milder, 

Mild  acid  fruits. 

Cassia  pulp 

Tamarind 

Sugar. 

Manna 

Sweet  roots  | 

Bland  oils 

Damask  rose 

Violet 

Polypody 

Mustard  i 

Bitters 

Balsamics. 

Acrid, 

Rhubarb- 

Seneka. 

Broom 

Elde^ 

Castor  oil 

Senna 

Black  hellebore 
Jalap 
Scamraony 
;    3  B  3 
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Buckthorn 
Tobacco 
White  hellebore 
Coloquintida 
Elaterium. 
21.  Diuretics. 

Parsley 

Carrot 

Fennel 

Pimpinel 

Eryngo 

Madder 

Surdock 

Bitter  sweet 

Wake-robin 

Asarabacca 


Foxglove 
Tobacco 
Rue 
Savine 
Snake-root 
Squill 
Bitters 
Balsamics 
Siliquosse 
AUiaceoe. 
22..D1APHORETICS. 
Saffron . 
Bitter-sweet 
Opium 
Camphor 
Contrayerva 


Alkohol. 
somniferura. 
belladonna, 
maculatum. 
ana  tabacum. 


Serpentaria. 
Sage 

Water  gerinandci' 
Guaiacum 
Sassafras 
Seneka 

Vegetable  acids 
Essential  oil 
Wine 
Diluents. 

23.EMMENAG0C0ES. 

Aloes 

Foetid  gums 
Foetid  plants 
Saffron. 


The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  according  to  J.  Murray, 
iu  his  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy. 

A.  General  stimulants. 

-p.-^.      ,   S  Narcotics 

a.  Diffusible  j  Antispasmodics. 

f  Tonics 

b.  Permanent  I  ^gt^i„ggjjtg_ 

B.  Local  stimulants.  Emetics 

Cathartics 

Emmenagogues 

Diuretics 

Diaphoretics 

Expectorants 

Sialagogues 

Errhines 

Epispastics. 

G.  Chemical  remedies.  Refrigerants 
Antacids 
Lithontripties 
Escharotics. 
D.  Mechanical  remedies.  Anthelmintics 
Demulcents 
Diluents 
•  Emollients. 
Under  the  head  of  Narcotics  are  in- 
cluded —  ,  -r. 

Ether.     Camphor.  Papaver 

Hyoscyamus  niger.  Atropa 
Aconitum  napellus.  Conium 
Digitalis  purpurea.  Nicoti- 
Lactuca  virosa.  Datura 
stramonium.  Rhododendron  chrysan- 
themum. Rhus  toxicodendron.  Arnica 
montana.  Strychnos  nux  vomica.  Pru- 
nus  lauro-cerasus. 

Under  the  second  class,  Antispasmodics, 
are  included —■  Moschus.  Castoreum.  Ole- 
um animale  empyreumaticum.  Petro- 
leum. Ammonia.  P  erula  asafcctida.  Sa- 
gapenum.  Bubon  galbanum.  Valeriana 
officinalis.  Crocus  sativus.  Melaleuca 
leucadendron. 

Narcotics  used  as  Antispasmodics  — 
Ether.    Camphor.  Opium. 
Tonics  used  as  Antispasmodics  — 
Cuprum.    Zincum.  Ilydrargyrus.  Cin- 
chona. 

The  head  of  loKics  embraces  ■— 


1.  From  the  rdineral  kingdom, 
Hydrargyrus.     Ferrum.    Zincum.  Cu- 
prum. Arsenicum,  Barytes.     Calx.  Aci- 
dum.    Nitricum.     Oxy-murias  potass^. 

2.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
Cinchona  officinalis.     Cinchona  caribsa. 

Cinchona  floribunda.     Cusparia.  Aristo- 
lochia  serpentaria.      Dorstenia  contrayerva. 
Croton    eleutheria.     Calumba.  Quassia 
excelsa.      Quassia  Simarouba.  Swietenia 
febrifuga.    Swietenia  mahagoni.  Gentiana 
lutea.    Anthemis  nobilis.      Artemisia  ab- 
sinthium.    Chironia  centaurium.  Marru- 
bium  vulgare.   Menyanthes  trifoliata.  Cen- 
taurea  benedicta.  Citius  aurantium.  Citrus 
medica.  '  Laurus  cinnamomum.  Laurus. 
cassia.    Canella  alba.     Acorns  calam^s. 
Amomum    zinziber.      Kaemferia  rotunda. 
Santalum  album.    Pterocarpus  santalinus. 
Myristica  moschata.    Caryophyllus  aroma- 
ticus.     Capsicum  annuum.    Piper  nigrum. 
Piper  longum.      Piper  cubeba.  Myrtus. 
pimenta.    Amomum  repens.     Carum  ca- 
rui.      Coriandrum    sativum.  Pimpinella 
anisum.  Anethum   fsniculum.  Anethura 
graveolens.     Cuininum  cyminum.  Ange- 
lica archangelica.    Mentha  piperita.  Men-, 
thaviridis.    Mentha  pulegium.  Hysopus 
officinalis. 

The  class  of  Astringents  comprehends 
the  following  :  — 

1.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
Quercus  robur.     Quercus  cenis.  Tor- 

mentilla  erecta.  Polygonum  bistorta.  An- 
chusa  tinctoria.  Haematoxylon  campechi- 
anum.  Rosa  gallica.  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 
Mimosa  catecim.  Kino.  Pterocarpus 
draco.    Ficus  indica.    Pistachia  lentiscus. 

2.  From  tlie  inineral  kingdom, 
Acidum  sulphuricum.  Argilla.  Super- 
sulphas  argillfo  et  potassie.    Calx.  Carbo- 
nas  calcis.     Plumbum.      Zincum.  Fer- 
rum.   Cuprum.  ,     ,  J 

The  articles  which  come  under  the  ncaa 
of  Emetics,  are 

1.  From  the  rtf^'Ctoftfe  kingdom. 
Calliocca  ipecacuanha.     Scilla  maritima. 

Anthemis  nobilis.  Sinapis  alba.  Asarum 
Europwum.    Nicotiana  tabacum. 

2.  From  the  mineral  kingdom. 
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Antimonium,  Sulphas  zinci.  Sulphas 
cupri.  Subacetas  cupri.  Ammonia,  Hy- 
dro sulphuretum  ammonijB, 

Cathartics  include 

Laxatives.  Manna.  Cassia  fistula.  Ta- 
maiindus  Indica.  Ricinus  communis. 
Sulphur.  Magnesia. 

Purgatives.  Cassia  senna.  Rheum  pal- 
niatum.  Convolvulus  jalapa.  Ilelleborus 
niger.  Bryonia  alba.  Cucumis  colocyn- 
this.  Momordica  elaterium.  Rhamnus 
catharticus.  Aloe  perfoliata.  Convolvulus 
scammonia.  Gambojia  gutta.  Submurias 
hydrargyri.  Sulphas  magnesia;.  Sulphas 
sodre.  Sulphas  potassaj.  Supertartras  po- 
tassaj.  Tartras  potassse  et  sodse.  Murias 
sodae.  Terebinthina  veneta.  Nicotiaua 
tabacum. 

The  medicines  arranged  under  Emsie- 
NAGOGUEs,  are  : 

1.  From  the  class  of  Antispasmodics, 
Castoreum.    Ferula  asafoetida.  Buboii 

galbanum. 

2.  From  the  class  of  Tonics. 

Ferrum.  Hydrargyrus.  Cinchona  offici- 
nalis. 

3.  From  the  class  of  Cathartics. 

Aloe.    Helleborus  niger.    Sinapis  alba. 
Rosmarinus  officinalis.     Rubia  tinctorum. 
Ruta  graveolens.    Juniperus  sabina. 

The  class  of  Diuretics  includes, 

1 .  Saline  diuretics. 

Supertartras  potassse.  Nitras  potassae. 
Murias  ammonias.  Acetas  potassai.  Po- 
tassa. 

2.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

Scilla  maritima.  Digitalis  purpurea. 
'  Nicotiana  tabacum.  Solanum  dulcamara. 
Lactuca  vu-osa.  Colchicum  autumnale. 
Gratiola  officinalis.  Spartium  scoparium. 
Juniperus  communis.  Copaifera  officinalis. 
Pinus  balsaraea.    Pinus  larixi 

3.  From  the  animal  kingdom, 
Meloe  vesicatorius. 

Under  the  class  Diaphoretics,  are. 
Ammonia.  Murias  ammonia;.  Acetas 
ammonia;.  Citras  ammoniac.  Submurias 
hydrargyri.  Antimonium.  Opium.  Cam- 
phor. Guaiacura  officinale.  Daphne  me- 
zereum.  Smilax  sarsaparilla.  Laurus  sas- 
safras. Cocblearia  armoracia.  Salvia  offi- 
cinalis. 

The  class  Expectorants  comprehends, 
Antimonium.    Ipecacuanha.  Nicotiana 
tabacum.    Digitalis  purpurea.    Scilla  ma- 
ritima.  Allium  sativum.    Polygala  senega. 


Ammoniacura.  Myrrha.  Styrax  benzoin. 
Styrax  officinalis.  Toluifera  balsaraum. 
Myrroxylon  peruiferum.  Amyris  gilead- 
ensis. 

The  articles  of  the  class  Sialagogues 
are,  Hydrargyrus.  Anthemis  pyrethrum. 
Arum  maculatum.  Amomum  zinziber. 
Daphne  mezereum.     Nicotiana  tabacum. 

The  class  of  Errhines  are.  Iris  florentina. 
^sculus  hippocastanum.  Origanum  ma- 
jorana.  Lavendula  spica.  Assarura  Euro- 
pasum.  Veratrum  album.  Nicotiana  tal)a- 
cum.    Euphorbia  officinalis. 

In  the  class  Epispastics,  and  Rubefa- 
cients are,  Meloe  vesicatorius.  Ammonia. 
Pix  Burgundica.  Sinapis  alba.  Allium 
sativum. 

Refrigerants  are  constituted  by  the 
following  articles.  Citrus  aurantium.  Ci- 
trifs  medica.  Tamarindus  Indica.  Acidum 
acetosum.  Supertartras  potassae.  Nitras 
potassae.     Boras  sodce. 

The  list  of  articles  that  come  under  the 
class  Antacids  are,  Polassa.     Soda.    Am-  ' 
monia.     Calx.     Carbonas   calcis.  Mag- 
nesia. 

In  the  class  Lithontriptics  are,  Po- 
tassa.  Carbonas  potassa;.  Soda.  Carbonas 
soda?.     Sapo  aibus.  Calx. 

In  the  class  Escharotics  are,  Acida 
mineralia.  Potassa.  Nitras  argenti.  Mu- 
rias antimonii.  Sulphas  cupri.  Acetas 
cupri.  Murias  hydrargyri.  Subnitras  hy- 
drargyri. Oxydum  arsenici  album.  Juni- 
perus sabina. 

In  the  class  Anthelmintics  are,  Doli- 
chos  pruriens.  Ferri  limatura.  Stannum 
pulveratum.  Olea  Europaea.  Artemisia 
santonica.  Spigelia  marilandica.  Polypo- 
dium  filix  mas.  Tanacetum  vulgare.  Ge- 
offroja  inermis.  Gambojia  gutta.  Sub- 
murias hydrargyri. 

Demulcents  are,  Mimosa  nilotica.  As- 
tragalus tragacantha.  Linum  usitatissimum. 
Althcea  officinalis.  Malva  sylvestris.  Gly- 
cyrrhiza  glabra.  Cycas  circinalis.  Orchis 
mascula.  Maranta  arundinacea.  Triti- 
cum  hybernum.  IchthyocoUa.  Olea  Eu- 
ropaea. Amygdalus  communis.  Sevum 
ceti.  Cera. 

Water  is  the  principal  article  of  the  class 
Diluents  ;  and  as  for  the  last  class,  Emol- 
lients, heat  conjoined  with  moisture  is  the 
principal,  though  all  unctuous  applications 
may  be  included. 


The  New  London  Pharmacopoeia  presents  us  with  the  following  list  for  the  Materia 

Medica  •  — 


Abietis  resina 
Absinthium 
Acacias  gummi 
Acetosae  folia 
Acetosella 
Aceturn 

Acidum  aceticum  fortius 
Acidum  cilricum 


Acidum  sulphuricum 

Aconiti  folia 

Adeps 

vErugo 

Allii  radix 

Aloes  spicata;  cxtractum 
Althaeae  folia  ct  radix 
Alumea 


Ammoniacum 
Ammonias  murias 
Amygdala  aniara  et  dulcis 
Amylum 
Anethi  semina 
Anisi  semina 
Anthcmidis  (lores 
Antimonii  sulphuretum 
a  B  '1 
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Antimonii  vitrum 
Argcntum 
Armoracia!  radix 
Arsenicum'album 
Asari  folia 

Asafoetidaj  gummi  resina 
Avenaj  semina. 
Aurantii  baccae 
Auvantii  cortex 
Balsamum  Peruvianiim 
Balsamum  Tolutanum 
Belladonnaj  folia 
Bcnzoinum 
Bismuthum 
Bistorta  radix 
Cajuputi  oleum 
Calamina 

Calami  radix 

Calumba 

Camphora 

Canellse  cortex 

Cantliaris 

Capsici  bacca; 

Carbo  ligni 

Cardamines  flores 

Cardamom  i  semina 

Caricae  fructus 

Carui  semina 

Caryophylli 

Caryophyllorum  oleum 

Cascarillse  cortex 

Cassiaa  pulpa 

Castoreum 

Catechu  extractum 

Centaurii  cacumina 

Cera  alba 
Cera  flava 

Cerevisiae  fermentum 
Cetaceum 

Cinchonas  lancifoliaj,  cordi- 
foliae  et  oblongifolia;  cor- 
tex 

Cinnamomi  cortex 
Cmnamomi  oleum 
Coccus 

Colchici  radix  et  semina 
Colocynthidis  pulpa 
Conii  folia  et  semina 
Contrayerva  radix 
Copaiba 

Coriandri  semina 
Cornua 
Creta 

Croci  stigmata 
Cubefca 

Cumini  semina 
Cupri  sulphas 
CusparisB  cortex 
Cydoniaj  semina 
Dauci  radix 
Dauci  sonina 
Digitalis  folia  ct  semina 
Dolichi  pubcs 
Dulcamaras  caulis 
Elaterii  pepones 
Elemi  .  . 

Euphorbia;  gummi  rcsma 


Farina 

Focniciili  semina 
Ferrum 
Filicis  radix 
Fucus 

Galbani  gummi  resina 
Gallas 

Gentianae  radix 
Glycyrrhizas  radix 
Granati  cortex 
Guaiaci  resina  et  lignum 
Htematoxyli  lignum 
Helenium 

Hellebori  fcetidi  folia 
Hellebori  nigri  I'adix 
Hordei  semina 
Humuli  strobili 
Hydragyrum 
Hyoscyami  folia  et  semina 
Ipecacuanhas  radix 
Jalap  se  radix 
Juniperi  baccBE  et  semina 
Kino 

Kramerise  radix 
Lactuca 

Lavendulac  flores 
Lauri  baccas  et  folia 
Lichen 
Limones 

•Limonum  cortex  et  oleum 
Linum  catharticum 
Lini  usitatissimi  semina 
Magnesise  subcarbonas 
Magnesise  sulphas 
Malva 
Manna  . 
Marmor  album 
Marrubium 
Mastiche 
Mel 

Mentha  piperita 
Mentha  viridis 
Menyanthes  , 
Mezerei  cortex 
Mori  baccsB 
Moschus 

MyristicEB   nuclei  et  oleum 

expressum 
Myrrha 
Olibanum 
Olivffi  ol^um 
Opium 

Opopanacis  gummi  resina  ' 
Origanum 
Ovum 

Papaveris  capsulffi 
Petroleum 
Piment£B  baccse 
Piperis  long!  fructus 
Pipcris  nigri  baccce 
Pix  abietina 
Pix  liquida 
Pix  nigra 

Piumbi  subcarbonas 


PotassaB  nitras 
Potassse  sulphas 
Potassae  supertartras 
Pruna 

Ptcn)carpi  lignum 
Pulegium 
Pyrethri  radix 
Quassiae  lignum 
Quercus  cortex 
Resina  flava 
Rhamni  baccae 
Rhei  radix 
Rhoeados  petala 
Ricini  semina  et  oleum 
RosEG  caninai  pulpa 
Rosaj  centifolia;  petala 
Rosas  gallicae  petala 
Rosmarini  cacumina 
Rubise  radix 
Rutas  folia 
Sabinae  folia 
Saccharum 

purificatum 


Salicis  cortex 
Sagapenum 
Sambuci  flores 
Sapo  durus  et  mollis 
Sarsaparillas  radix 
Sassafras  lignum  et  radix 
Scammonese  gummi  resina 
Scillte  radix 
Senegae  radix 
Sennae  folia 
Serpentarias  radix 
Sevum 

Simaroubse  cortex 
Sinapis  semina 
Sodae  murias 
Sodre  subboras 
Sodas  sulphas 
Soda  impura 
Spartii  cacumina 
Spigelias  radix 

Spiritus  rectificatus  et  tenuior 
Spongia 

Stramonii  folia  et  semina 
Stannum 

Staphisagrias  semina 
Styracis  balsamum 
Succinum 

Sulphur  et  sulphur  sublima- 

tum 
Tabaci  folia 
Tamarindi  pulpa 
Taraxaci  radix 
Tartarum 

Terebinthina  Canadensis 

 Chia 

.   vulff.aris 


Terebintliinas  oleum 
Testas 

Tiglii  oleum 
Tormentillse  radix 
Toxicodendri  folia 
-Piumbi  oxydum  semivitreum  Tragacantlia 
Porri  radix  Tussilago 
Potassa  impura  Valcnanje  r»dix  ; 
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Veratri  radix 

Ulmi  cortex 


Uvse  passse 
Uvae  ursi  folia 


Materia  perlata.  If,  instead  of  crys- 
talising  the  salts  contained  in  the  liquor 
separated  from  diaphoretic  antimony,  an  acid 
be  poured  into  it,  a  white  precipitate  is 
formed,  wliich  is  nothing  else  but  a  very  re- 
fractory calx  of  antimony. 

Mateuiatu'ra.  Castellus  explains  inor- 
bi  materiaturce  to  be  diseases  of  intemper- 
ance. 

MATLOCK.  A  village  in  Derbyshire. 
It  affords  a  mineral  water  of  the  acidulous 
class  :  which  issues  from  a  Jimesfone  rock, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Derwent.  Several  of 
the  springs  possess  a  temperature  of  66°. 
Matlock  water  scarcely  differs  from  com- 
mon good  spring  water,  in  sensible  pro- 
perties. It  is  extremely  transparent,  and  ex- 
hales no  vapour,  excepting  in  cold  weather. 
It  holds  little  or  no  excess  of  aerial  particles  ; 
it  curdles  soap,  when  first  taken  up,  but  it 
looses  this  effect  upon  long  keeping,  perhaps 
from  the  deposition  of  its  calcareous  salts ; 
it  appears  to  differ  very  little  from  good 
spring  water  when  tasted ;  and  its  effects 
seem  referrible  to  its  temperature.  It  is 
from  this  latter  circumstance  that  it  forms  a 
proper  tepid  bath  for  the  nervous  and 
irritable,  and  those  of  a  debilitated  con- 
stitution ;  hence  it  is  usually  recommended 
ofter  the  use  of  Bath  and  Buxton  waters, 
and  as  preparatory  to  sea-bathing. 

lAA.TmCA'l.lA.{Matiicalis ;  from  »»a- 
trii,  the  womb.)  Medicines  appropriatetl 
to  disorders  of  the  uterus. 

MATRICA'RIA.  (From  malrix,  the 
womb  :  so  called  from  its  uses  in  disorders 
of  the  womb.)  I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class,  Syn- 
genesitt    Order,  Poli/gamia  superjlua. 

2.  llie  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Ma- 
tricaria parthenium.  See  Matricaria  par- 
iheniuvi. 

Matricaria  chamomilla.  ChamcBmelum 
vnlgare ;  Cliamoviilla  noUras ;  Leucanthe- 
mum  of  Dioscorides.  Common  wild  corn, 
or  dog's  camomile.  The  plant  directed 
under  this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the 
Matricaria  —  rcceptaculis  conicis  rudiis  pa- 
tmtibm ;  srjuamis  calycinis,  margine  ieguali- 
biis,  of  Linnajus.  Its  virtues  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  parthenium,  but  in  a  much  in- 
ferior degree. 

Matricaria  parthenium.  Tlie  system- 
atic name  of  the  fever-few.  Parthenium 
fcbrifitga.  Common  fever-few,  or  febri- 
fuge, and  often,  but  very  improperly,  feather- 
few.  Mother's  wort.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  of  this  plant,  Matncaiia  —foliis 
compositis,  planis ;  J'oUolis  ovalis,  incisis ; 
pedunculis  raviosis,  have  a  strong,  not  agree- 
able smell,  and  a  moderately  bitter  taste, 
both  whicii  they  communicate  by  warm  in- 
fusion, to  water  and  rectified  spirit.  The 
watery  infusions,  inspissated,  leaTc  an  ex- 


Zincum 

Zingiberis  radix 

tract  of  considerable  bitterness,  and  which 
discovers  also  a  saline  matter,  both  to  the 
taste,  and  in  a  more  sensible  manner  by 
throwing  up  to  the  surface  small  crystalline 
efflorescences  in  keeping.  The  peculiar 
flavour  of  the  raatricaria  exhales  in  the 
evaporation,  and  impregnates  the  distilled 
water,  on  which  also  a  quantity  of  essential 
oil  is  found  floating.  The  quantity  of  spi- 
rituous extract,  according  to  Cartheuser's  ex- 
periments, is  only  about  one-sixth  the  weight 
of  the  dry  leaves,  whereas  tlie  watery  extract 
amounts  to  near  one-half.  This  plant  is 
evidently  the  Parthenium  of  Dioscorides, 
since  whose  time  it  has  been  very  generally 
employed  for  medical  purposes.  In  natural 
aflinity,  it  ranks  with  camomile  and  tansy, 
and  its  sensible  qualities  show  it  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  them  in  its  medicinal  character. 
Bergius  states  its  virtues  to  be  tonic, 
stomachic,  resolvent,  and  emmenagogue. 
It  has  been  given  successfully  as  a  vei-mi- 
fuge,  and  for  the  cure  of  intermittents  ;  but 
its  use  is  most  celebrated  in  female  disorders, 
especially  in  hysteria  ;  and  hence  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  the  name  matricaria. 
Its  smell,  taste,  and  analysis,  prove  it  to  be 
a  medicine  of  considerable  activity ;  we  may, 
therefore,  say,  with  Murray  —  Harius  hodie 
priEScribitur,  quam  debeiur. 

Matrisy'lva.    See  Asperula, 

MA'TRIX.  (MaxTjp.)  ].  The  womb. 
See  Utenis. 

2.  The  earthy  or  stony  matter  which  ac- 
companies ores,  or  envelopes  tliem  in  the 
earth. 

Matrona'lis.  (From  matrona,  a  matron  : 
so  called  because  its  smell  is  grateful  to 
women.)    The  violet. 

MATTHIOLUS,  Peter  Andrew,  was 
born  at  Sienna  in  1501 .  He  went  to  study  the 
law  at  Padua ;  but  disliking  that  pursuit,  he 
turned  bis  attention  to  medicine.  His 
father's  death  interrupted  him  in  his  pro- 
gress;  but   having   conciliated  the  good 
opinion  of  the   professors,  the  degree  of 
doctor  was  conferred  upon  hiiu  before  his 
departure.     He  speedily  found  ample  em- 
ployment in  his  native  place,  but  afterwards 
went  to  Rome,  and  in  1527  to  the  court  of 
the  prince  bishop  of  Trent.     During  his 
residence  of  fourteen  years  there,  he  ac 
quired  such  general  esteem,   that  on  his 
removal,  men,  women,  and  childi-en  ac 
companied  him,  calling    him  their  fl,thcr 
and  benefactor.    At  Gorizia,  where  he  then 
settled  as  public  physician,  he  likewise  ex 
perienced  a  signal  mark  of  gratitude  ;  a  fire 
having  consumed  all  his  furniture,  the  peo! 
pie  flocked  to  lum  next  day  witl,  presents, 
which  more  than  compensated  his  loss,  and 
the  magistrates  advanced  him  a  year's  salaj-v 
After  twelve  years,  ho  accepted  an  invitation 
to  the  Impcriid  court,  where  he  was  highly 
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honoured,  and  created  aulic  counsellor  :  but 
finding  the  weight  of  age  pressing  upon 
him,  he  retired  to  Trent,  wliere  he  shortly 
died  of  the  plague  in  1577.  He  left  several 
works,  chiefly  relating  to  the  virtues  of 
plants :  and  that,  by  wliich  he  principally 
distinguished  himself,  was  a  Commentary 
ou  the  writings  of  Dioscorides.  This  was 
first  published  in  Italian,  afterwards  trans- 
lated by  him  into  Latin,  with  plates,  and 
passed  through  numerous  editions.  He 
certainly  contributed  much  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  botanical  science,  though  he 
was  not  sufficiently  scrupulous  in  consult- 
ing the  original  sources,  and  examining  the 
plants  themselves. 

MATURA'NTIA.  (Maturans ;  from 
maturo,  to  ripen.)  Medicines  which  pro- 
mote the  suppuration  of  tumours. 

MATURATION.  {Maturatio ;  from 
maturo,  to  make  ripe.)  A  term  in  surgery, 
signifying  that  process  which  succeeds  in- 
flammation, by  which  pus  is  collected  in  an 
abscess. 

MAUDLIN.    See  Achillea  ageratum. 

MAURICEAU,  Francis,  was  born  at 
Paris,  where  he  studied  siu-gery  with  great 
industry  for  many  years,  especially  at  the 
Hotel- Dieu.  He  had  acquired  so  mvich 
experience  in  midwifeiy,  before  he  com- 
menced public  practice,  that  he  rose  almost 
at  once  to  the  head  of  liis  profession.  His 
reputation  was  farther  increased  by  his 
writings,  and  maintained  by  his  prudent 
conduct  during  a  series  of  years ;  after 
which  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  died 
in  1709.  He  published  several  works,  re- 
lating to  the  particular  branch  of  the  art 
which  he  practised,  containing  a  great  store 
of  useful  facts,  though  not  well  ..rranged, 
nor  free  from  the  false  reasoning  prevalent 
in  his  time. 

Mauro-mabson.     See  MarruHum. 

Maw-iuorm.    See  Ascaiis. 

MAXI'LLA.    (From  fxaarcraco,  to  chew.) 
The  jaw,  both  upper  and  lower. 

Maxillare  ikferius  OS.  Maxilla  in- 
ferior. Mandibula.  The  maxilla  inferior, 
or  lower  jaw,  which,  in  its  figure  may  be 
compared  to  a  horse-shoe,  is  at  first  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  bones  ;  but  these,  soon 
after  birth,  unite  together  at  the  middle  of 
the  chin,  so  as  to  form  only  one  bone.  Tlie 
superior  edge  of  this  bone  has,  like  the 
upper  jaw,  a  process,  called  the  alveolar 
process.  This,  as  well  as  that  of  tlie  upper 
jaw,  to  which  it  is  in  other  respects  a  good 
deal  similar,  is  likewise  furnished  with 
cavities  for  the  reception  of  the  teeth.  Tlic 
posterior  part  of  the  bone,  on  each  side, 
rises  perpendicularly  into  two  processes,  one 
of  which  is  called  the  coronoid,  and  the  other 
the  condyloid  process.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  highest :  it  is  thin  and  pointed  ;  and  the 
temporal  muscle,  which  is  attached  to  it, 
serves  to  elevate  the  jaw.  Tiie  condyloid 
process  is  narrower,  tliicker  and  shorter  than 


the  other,  terminating  in  an  oblong,  rounded 
head,  which  is  formed  for  a  moveable  arti- 
culation with  the  cranium,  and  is  received 
into  the  fore-part  of  the  fossa  described  in 
the  temporal  bone.  In  this  joint  there  is 
a  moveable  cartilage,  which,  being  more 
closely  connected  to  the  condyle  than  to 
the  cavity,  may  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  former.  This  moveable  cartilage  is 
connected  with  both  the  articulating  surface 
of  the  temporal  bone  and  the  condyle  of 
the  jaw,  by  distinct  ligaments  arising  from 
its  edges  all  round.  These  attachments  of 
the  cartilage  are  strengthened,  and  the  whole 
articulation  secured,  by  an  external  liga- 
ment, which  is  common  to  both,  and  which 
is  fixed  to  the  temporal  bone,  and  to  the 
neck  of  the  condyle.  On  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ligament,  which  attaches  the  cartilage 
to  the  temporal  bone,  and  backwards  in  the 
cavity,  is  placed  what  is  commonly  called 
the  gland  of  the  joint ;  at  least  the  ligament 
is  there  found  to  be  much  more  vascular 
than  at  any  other  part.  At  the  bottom  of 
each  coronoid  process,  on  its  inner  part,  is  a 
foramen,  or  canal,  which  extends  under  the 
roots  of  all  the  teeth,  and  terminates  at  the 
outer  surface  of  the  bone  near  the  chin. 
Each  of  these  foramina  affords  a  passage  to 
an  artery,  vein,  and  nerve,  which  send  off 
branches  to  the  several  teeth. 

This  bone  is  capable  of  a  great  many 
motions.  The  condyles,  by  sliding  from 
the  cavity  towards  tlie  eminences  on  each 
side,  bring  the  jaw  horizontally  forwards, 
as  in  the  action  of  biting  ;  or  the  condylei 
only  may  be  brought  forwards,  wliile  the 
rest  of  tlie  jaw  is  tilted  backwards,  as  is 
the  case  when  the  mouth  is  open.  The 
condyles  may  also  sUde  alternately  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  the  cavity  to  the 
eminence,  and  vice  vena  ;  so  that  while  one 
condyle  advances,  the  other  moves  back- 
wards, turning  the  body  of  the  jaw  from 
side  to  side,  as  in  grinding  the  teeth.  The 
great  use  of  the  cartilages  seems  to  be  that 
of  securing  the  articulation,  by  adapting 
themselves  to  the  different  inequalities  in 
these  several  motions  of  the  jaw,  and  to 
prevent  any  injuries  from  friction.  This 
last  circumstance  is  of  great  importance 
where  there  is  so  much  motion,  and,  accord- 
ingly, tliis  cartilage  is  found  in  tlie  different 
tribes  of  carnivorous  animals,  where  there 
is  no  eminence  and  cavity,  nor  other  appa- 
ratus for  grinding. 

The  alveolar  processes  are  formed  of  an 
external  and  internal  plate,  united  together 
by  thin  bony  partitions,  which  divide  the 
processes  at  tlie  fore-part  of  the  jaw,  into 
as  many  sockets  as  there  are  teeth.  But, 
at  the  posterior  part,  where  the  teeth  have 
more  than  one  root,  each  root  has  a  distinct 
cell.  These  processes  in  both  jaws,  begin 
to  be  formed  with  the  teeth,  accompany 
them  in  their  growth,  and  disappear  when 
the  teeth  fall.    So  that  the  loss  of  the  one 
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seems  constantly  to  be  attended  with  the  loss 
of  the  other. 

Masillare  supebius  OS.  Maxilla  su- 
perior. The  superior  maxillary  bones 
constitute  the  most  considerable  portion  of 
the  upper  jaw,  are  two  in  number,  and 
generally  remain  distinct  through  life.  Their 
ligure  is  exceedingly  irregular,  and  not 
easily  to  be  described.  On  each  of  these 
bones  are  observed  several  eminences.  One 
of  these  is  at  the  upper  and  fore-pait  of  the 
bone,  and,  from  its  making  part  of  the  nose, 
is  called  the  nasal  process.  Internally,  in 
the  inferior  portion  of  this  process,  is  a  fossa, 
which,  with  the  os  unguis,  forms  a  passage 
for  the  lachrymal  duct.  Into  this  nasal 
process,  likewise,  is  inserted  the  short  round 
tendon  of  the  muscuhis  orbicularis  palpebra- 
rum. Backwards  and  outwards,  from  the 
root  of  the  nasal  process,  the  bone  helps  to 
form  the  lower  side  of  the  orbit,  and  this 
part  is  therefore  called  the  orbitar  process. 
Behind  this  orbitar  process,  the  bone  forms 
a  considerable  tuberosity,  and,  at  the  upper 
part  of  this  tuberosity,  is  a  channel,  which 
is  almost  a  complete  hole.  In  this  channel 
passes  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
which,  together  with  a  small  artery,  is 
transmitted  to  the  face  through  the  external 
orbiter  foramen,  which  opens  immediately 
under  the  orbit.  Where  the  bone  on  each 
side  is  joined  to  the  os  malae,  and  helps  to 
form  the  cheeks,  is  observed  what  is  called 
the  malar  process.  The  lower  and  anterior 
parts  of  the  bone  make  a  kind  of  circular 
sweep,  in  which  are  the  alveoli,  or  sockets 
for  the  teeth  ;  this  is  called  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess. This  alveolar  process  has  posteriorly 
a  considerable  tuberosity  on  its  internal  sur- 
face. Above  this  alveolar  process,  and  just 
behind  the  fore-teeth,  is  an  irregular  hole, 
called  the  foramen  incisivmn,  which,  sepa- 
rating into  two,  and  sometimes  more  holes, 
serves  to  transmit  small  arteries  and  veins, 
and  a  minute  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  to  the  nostrils.  There  are  two  hori- 
zontal lamellas  behind  the  alveolar  process, 
which,  uniting  together,  form  part  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  divide  it  from  the 
nose.  This  partition,  being  seated  some- 
what higher  than  the  lower  edge  of  the 
alveolar  process,  gives  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
a  considerable  hollowness.  Where  the  ossa 
maxillaria  are  united  to  each  other,  they 
project  somewhat  forwards,  leaving  between 
them  a  furrow,  which  receives  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  septum  nasi"*.  Each  of  these 
bones  is  hollow,  and  forms  a  considerable 
sinus  under  its  orbitar  part.  This^  sinus, 
which  is  usually,  though  improperly,  called 
antrum  Higlimorianum,  is  lined  with  the 
pituitory  membrane.  It  answers  the  same 
purposes  as  the  other  sinuses  of  the  nose, 
and  communicates  with  the  nostrils  by  an 
opening,  which  appears  to  be  a  large  one 
in  the  skeleton,  but  which,  in  the  recent 
subject,  is  much  ^smaller.     In  the  fcetus, 


instead  of  these  sinuses,  an  oblong  depres- 
sion only  is  observed  at  each  side  of  the 
nostrils,  nor  is  the  tuberosity  of  the  alveo- 
lar  process  then  formed.  On  the  side  of 
the  palate,  in  young  subjects,  a  kind  of 
fissure  may  be  noticed,  which  seems  to 
.  separate  the  portion  of  the  bone  wh.ich  con- 
tains the  dentes  incisores  from  that  which 
contains  the  dentes  canim'.  This  fissure 
is  sometimes  apparent  till  the  sixth  year, 
but  after  that  period  it  in  general  wholly 
disappears. 

The  ossa  maxillaria  not  only  serve  to 
form  the  cheeks,  but  likewise  the  palate, 
nose,  and  orbits ;  and,  besides  their  union 
with  each  other,  they  are  connected  with 
the  greatest  part  of  the  bones  of  the  face 
and  cranium,  viz,  with  the  ossa  nasi,  ossa 
malarum,  ossa  unguis,  ossa  palati,  os  frontis, 
OS  sphenoides,  and  os  ethmoides. 

M  AXILLARIS.  (From  maxilla  s  the 
jaw. )    Maxillary  :  appertaining  to  the  jaw. 

Maxillary  artery.  Arteria  maxUlaris. 
A  branch  of  the  external  carotid.  The 
exteriial  maxillary  is  the  fourth  branch  of  the 
carotid  ;  it  proceeds  anteriorly,  and  gives  off 
the  facial  or  mental,  the  coronary  of  the  lips, 
and  the  angular  artery.  The  internal  max- 
illary is  the  next  branch  of  the  carotid  •  it 
gives  off  the  spheno-maxillary,  the  inferior 
alveola)-,  and  the  spinous  artery. 

Maxillary  gland.  Glandula  maxillaris. 
The  gland  so  called  is  conglomerate,  and 
situated  under  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  excretory  ducts  of  these  glands  are 
called  Warthonian,  after  their  discoverer. 

Maxillary  nerve.  JVervus  maxillaris. 
The  superior  and  inferior  maxillary  nerves 
are  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  or  trigemini. 
The  fonner  is  divided  into  tlie  spheno- 
palatine, posterior  alveolar,  and  the  infra- 
orbital nerve.  The  latter  is  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  internal  lingual,  and 
one,  more  properly,  called  the  inferior 
maxillary. 

May-lily.     See  Convallaria  majalis. 

May-weed.    See  Anlhemis  cotula. 

MAYEllNE,  Sir  Theodore  Turquet 
DE,  Baron  D'Aubonne,  was  born  at  Ge- 
neva in  1573,  and  graduated  at  Montpelier, 
He  then  went  to  Paris,  and,  by  the  influl 
ence  of  Riverius,  was  appointed  in  1600  to 
attend  the  Duke  de  Rohan,  in  his  embassy 
to  the  diet  at  Spire;  and  also  one  of  the 
physicians  in  ordinary  to  Henry  IV.  On 
his  return,  he  settled  in  Paris  as  a  physician 
and  gave  lectures  in  anatomy  and  phar' 
macy,  in  which  he  strongly  recommended 
various  chemical  remedies  :  this  drew  unoh 
him  the  ill-will  of  the  faculty,  and  he  was 
anonymously  attacked  as  an  enemy  to  Hip^ 
pocrates  and  Galen  ;  whence  in  his  «  Apo- 
logia, he  cleared  himself  from  this  imput- 
ation, making  also  some  severe  strictures 
on  his  opponents.  They  consequently  issued 
a  decree  against  consulting  with  him  j  but 
the  cstcwn  of  the  king  supported  liim  against 
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this  persecution,  and '  he  would  have  been 
appointed  first  physician ;  had  he  not  re- 
fused to  embrace  the  catholic  religion. 
After  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  in 
1610,  he  received  an  invitation  from  Jamesl. 
of  England,  to  whom  he  had  been  intro- 
duced three  years  before :  he  accepted  the 
oflSce  of  his  first  physician,  and  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  hfe  in  this  country.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  both 
universities,  and  into  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  met  with  very  general  respect. 
He  incurred  some  obloquy,  indeed,  on  the 
death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  having  dif- 
fered in  opinion  from  the  other  physicians, 
but  his  conduct  obtained  the  written  appro- 
bation of  the  king  and  council.  He  was 
knighted  in  1624,  and  honoured  with  the 
appointment  of  physician  to  the  two  succeed- 
ing monarchs ;  and  accumulated  a  large 
fortune  by  his  extensive  practice.  He  died 
in  1655,  and  bequeathed  his  library  to  the 
College  of  Physicians.  Several  papers, 
written  by  him,  were  published  after  his 
death :  among  which  are  the  cases  of,  many 
of  his  distinguished  patients,  well  drawn  up. 

MAYOW,  John,  was  born  in  Corn- 
wall in  1645.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and 
took  a  degree  in  civil  law,  but  afterwards 
changed  to  medicine,  which  he  practised 
chiefly  at  Batli ;  but  he  died  in  London  at 
the  age  of  34.  These  are  the  only  records 
of  the  life  of  a  man,  who  went  before  his 
age  in  his  views  of  chemical  pliysiology, 
and  anticipated,  though  obscurely,  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  in  pneu- 
matic chemistry,  which  have  since  been 
made.  He  published  at  Oxford  in  1669 
two  tracts,  one  on  Respiration,  the  other  on 
Rickets;  which  were  reprinted  five  years 
after  with  three  additional  dissertations, 
one  on  the  Respiration  of  the  Foetus  in 
Utero  et  Ovo,  another  on  Muscular  Mo- 
tion and  the  Animal  Spirits,  and  the  re- 
maining one  on  Saltpetre  and  the  Nitro- 
aerial  Spirit.  On  this  latter  his  claim 
above-mentioned  chiefly  rests,  the  existence 
of  the  nitro-aerial  spirit  being  proved  by 
many  ingenious  experiments,  as  a  consti- 
tuent of  air,  and  of  nitre,  the  food  of  life 
and  flame,  agreeing  with  the  oxygen  of  mo- 
dern chemists.  Much  vague  speculation, 
indeed,  occurs  in  the  work  :  but  he  clearly 
maintains  that  this  spirit  is  absorbed  by  the 
blood  in  the  lungs,  and  proves  the  source  of 
the  animal  heat,  as  also  of  the  nervous 
energy  and  of  muscular  motion.  He  like- 
wise anticipated  the  mode  of  operating 
with  atrial  fluids  in  vessels  inverted  over 
water,  and  transferring  them  from  one  to 
anotlier. 

'  Mays,  Indian.  See  Zea  mays. 
MEAD.  1.  The  name  of  a  physician, 
Dr.  RiciiAKu,  born  near  London  in  1673. 
After  studying  some  time  at  Leyden,  and 
in  different  parts  of  Italy,  he  graduated  at 
Padua  in  1695.    Then  returning  to  liis 


native  country,  he  settled  in  practice,  and 
met  with  considerable  success.     His  first 
publication,    "  A  Mechanical  Account  of 
Poisons,"  appeared  in  1702,  and  displayed 
much    ingenuity ;    though    he  afterwards 
candidly   retracted  some  of  his  opinions, 
as    inadequate  to    explain  the  functions 
of  a  living  body.    He  was  soon  after  elected 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the 
following  year  physician    to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.    In  1704,  he  published  a  treatise, 
maintaining  the  influence  of  the  sun  and 
moon  on  the  human  body,  arguing  from  the 
Newtonian  theory   of  the    tides,  and  the 
changes  effected  by  those  bodies  in  the  at- 
mosphere.   In  1 707,  he  received  a  diploma 
from  Oxford,  and  about  four  years  after  he 
was  appointed  to  read  the  anatomical  lec- 
tures at  Surgeons'  Hall,  which  lie  continued 
for  some  time  with  great  applause.  In  1714, 
on  the  death  of  his  patron.  Dr.  Radcliffe, 
he  took  his  house,  and  being  then  a  fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  having 
been  called  into  consultation,  in  the  last  ill- 
ness of  Queen  Anne,  when  he  displayed 
superior  judgment,  he  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  among  the  first  of  the  profession, 
and  soon  after,  from  his  extensive  engage- 
ments, resigned  his  oflSce  at  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.    The  plague  raging  at  Marseilles 
in  1719,  he  was  officially  consulted  on  the 
means  of  prevention,  which  led  to  a  pub- 
lication by  him,  in  the  following  year,  de- 
cidedly maintaining  its  infectious  nature, 
which  had  been  questioned  in  France,  and 
recommending   suitable  precautions :  tliis 
work  passed  rapidly  through  many  editions. 
In  1721,  he  superintended  the  txperiment  of 
inoculating  the  small-pox  in  the  persons  of 
some  criminals;  and  his  report  being  fa- 
vourable, the  practice  was  rapidly  diffused. 
He  was  soon  after  engaged  in  a  controversy 
with  Dr.  Middleton,  concerning  the  condi- 
tion   of  physicians  among  the  Romans, 
which  was,  however,  carried  on  in  a  man- 
ner honourable  to  both  parties.    About  the 
same  period  Dr.  Freind  having  been  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  for  his  political  senti- 
ments, Dr.  Mead  obtained  his  liberation  in 
a  spirited  manner,  and  presented  him  a  con- 
siderable sum,  received  from  liis  patients 
during  his  imprisonment.    In  1 727,  he  was 
appointed  physician  in  ordinary  toGeorge  II. 
and  his  professional  occupations  became  so 
extensive,  that  lie  had  no  leisure  for  writing. 
It  was  not  till  20  years  after,  therefore,  tliat 
he  "printed  his  treatise  on  Small-pox  and 
Measles,  wriltcn  in  a  pure  Latin  style,  with 
a    translation    in  the   same    language  of 
Rhazes'  Commenlary  on  the  former  disease. 
In  1749,  he  published  a  treatise  on  the 
Scurvy,  ascribing  the  disease  to  moisture 
and  putridity,  and  recommending  Mr.  Sut- 
ton's ventilator,  which  was,  in  consequence 
of   liis    interposition,   received    into  the 
navy.    His  "  Medicina  Sacra,"  appeared 
in  the  same  year,  containing  remarks  on 
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the  diseases  mentioned  in  tlie  Scriptures. 
His  last  work  was  a  summary  of  his  expe- 
rience, entitled  "  Monita  et  Prajcepta  Me- 
dica,"  in  1751  ;  it  was  frequently  reprinted, 
and  translated  into  English.  His  life  ter- 
minated in  1754;  and  a  monument  was 
erected  to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
distinguished  himself  not  only  in  his  pro- 
fession, but  he  was  the  "greatest  patron  of 
science  and  polite  literature  of  his  time;  and 
he  made  an  ample  collection  of  scarce  and 
valuable  books,  manuscripts,  and  literary  cu- 
riosities ;  to  which  all  respectable  persons 
had  free  access. 

2.  An  old  English  liquor  made  from  the 
honey-combs,  from  which  honey  has  been 
drained  out  by  boiling  in  water,  and  then 
fermenting.  This  is  often  confounded  with 
metheglin. 

Meadow  crowfoot.    See  Hanunculvs  acris. 

Meadow,  queen  of  the.  See  Spireea  ul- 
maria. 

Meadow  saffron.    See  Colckicum, 
Meadow  saxifrage.    See  Peucedanum  si- 
laus. 

Meadow  siveet.    See  Sjnrtea  ulmaria. 

Meadow  thistle,  round  leaved.  See  Cnicus 
oleraceus. 

MEASLES.    See  Rubeola. 

MEASURE.  The  English  measures 
of  capacity,  are  according  to  the  following 
table : 


One  gallon,  wine  mea- 
sure, is  equal  to 
One  quart. 
One  pint. 


•  four  quarts, 
two  pints. 

28.875  cubic  inches. 
The  pint  is  subdivided  by  chemists  and 
apothecaries  into  1 6  ounces. 

MEA'TUS.  An  opening  which  leads 
to  a  canal  or  duct. 

Meatus  auditorius  externus.  The 
external  passage  of  the  ear  is  lined  with  the 
common  integuments,  under  whicli  are  a 
number  of  glands,  which  secrete  the  wax. 
The  use  of  this  duct  is  to  admit  the  sound 
to  the  tympanum,  which  is  at  its  extremity. 

Meatus  auditorius  internus.  The  in- 
ternal auditolry  passage  is  a  small  bony 
canal,  beginning  internally  by  a  longitu- 
dinal orifice  at  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  run- 
ning towards  the  vestibulum  and  cochlea, 
and  there  being  divided  into  two  less  cavi- 
ties by  an  eminence.  The  superior  and 
smaller  of  tliese  is  the  orifice  of  the  aque- 
duct of  Fallopius,  which  receives  the  portio 
dura  of  the  auditory  nerve  :  the  other  in- 
ferior and  larger  cavity  is  perforated  by 
many  small  holes,  through  which  the  portio 
mollis  of  the  auditory  nerve  passes  into  the 
labyrinth. 

Meatus  c^cus.  A  passage  in  the  throat 
to  the  ear,  called  Eustachian  tube. 

Meatus  cuticulares.  The  pores  of  the 
skin. 

Meatus  cysticus.    The  gall-duct. 
Meatus  ueinarius.    In  women,  this  is 


situated  in  ilie  vagina,  immediately  below 
the  symphisis  of  the  pubes,  and  behind  the 
nymphae.  In  men,  it  is  at  the  end  of  the 
glans  penis. 

Mecca  balsam.     See  Amyris  Qileadensis. 

MECHOACAN.  See  Convolvulus  me- 
choacanna, 

Mechoaca'nna.  (From  Mechoacan,  a 
province  in  Mexico,  whence  it  is  brought.) 
See  Convolvulus  Meclioacanna. 

Mechoacanna  nigra.  See  Convolvulus 
jalapa , 

Me'con.  (From  imtjkos,  bulk  :  so  named 
from  the  largeness  of  its  head.)  The  papa- 
ver,  or  jioppy. 

MECONIC  acid.  (Acidum  meco- 
nicmn  ;  so  called  from  /xtikoou,  the  poppy 
from  which  it  is  procured.)  This  acid  is  a 
constituent  of  opium.  It  was  discovered  by 
Sertuerner,  who  procured  it  in  the  follow- 
ing way :  After  precipitating  the  morphia, 
from  a  solution  of  opium,  by  ammonia,  he 
added  to  the  residual  fluid  a  solution  of  the 
muriate  of  barytes.  A  precipitate  is  in  this 
way  formed,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
quadruple  compound,  of  barytes,  morphia, 
extract,  and  the  meconic  acid.  The  extract 
is  removed  by  alkohol,  and  the  barytes  by 
sulphuric  acid ;  when  the  meconic  acid  is 
left,  merely  in  combination  with  a  portion 
of  the  morphia ;  and  from  this  it  is  purified 
by  successive  solutions  and  evaporations. 
The  acid,  when  sublimed,  forms  long  co- 
lourless needles ;  it  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
the  oxide  of  iron,  so  as  to  take  it  from  the 
muriatic  solution,  and  form  with  it  a  cherry- 
red  precipitate.  It  forms  a  crystallisable 
salt  with  lime,  which  is  not  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid ;  and  what  is  curious,  it 
seems  to  possess  no  particular  power  over 
the  human  body,  when  received  into  tlie 
stomach.  The  essential  salt  of  opium,  ob- 
tained in  Derosne's  original  experiments 
was  probably  the  meconiate  of  morphia. 

Robiquet  has  made  a  useful  modifi- 
cation of  the  process  for  extracting  meconic 
acid.  He  treats  the  opium  with  magnesia, 
to  separate  the  moi-phia,  while  meconiate  of 
magnesia  is  also  formed.  The  magnesia  is 
removed  by  adding  muriate  of  barytes,  and 
the  barytes  is  afterwards  sepai-ated  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  A  larger  proportion  of  me- 
conic acid  is  thus  obtained. 

Me'conis.  (From  (xiiKav,  the  poppy:  so 
called  because  its  juice  is  soporiferous  like 
the  poppy.)    The  lettuce.  ' 

MECO'NIUM.    (From  m7?««^,  the  pop- 
py.)   1 .  The  inspissated  j  nice  of  the  ponn v 
Opium.  ^ 

e^creraentitious  substance 
that  IS  found  m  the  large  intestines  of  the 
loetus. 

MEDIAN.  Medianus.  This  term  is 
applied  to  vessels,  &c.  from  tlieir  situation 
between  others. 

Median  nkrve.  The  second  branch 
ot  the  brachial  plexus. 
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Median  vein.  Tlie  situation  of  the 
veins  of  the  arms  is  extremely  different  in 
different  individuals.  When  a  branch  pro- 
ceeds near  the  bend  of  the  arm,  inwardly 
^from  the  basilic  vein,  it  is  termed  the  basilic 
median ;  and  when  a  vein  is  given  off  from 
the  cephalic  in  the  like  manner,  it  is  termed 
the  cephalic  median.  When  these  two  veins 
are  present,  they  mostly  unite  just  below  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  and  the  common  trunk 
proceeds  to  the  cephalic  vein. 

Media'num.    The  Mediastinum. 

MEDIASTFNUM.  {Quasi  in  medio 
stans,  as  being  in  the  middle.)  The  mem- 
braneous septum,  formed  by  the  duplicature 
of  the  pleura,  that  divides  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  into  two  parts.  It  is  divided  into  an 
anterior  and  posterior  portion. 

Mediastinum  cerebri.  The  falciform 
process  of  the  dura  mater. 

ME'DICA.  {Medicus;  from  medico,  to 
heal.)     1.  Belonging  to  medicine. 

2.  (From  Media,  its  native  soil.)    A  sort 

of  trefoil.  ,  ^ 

MEDICA'GO.  (So  called  by  Tourne- 
forte  ;  from  medica,  which  is  indeed  thepro- 
per  name  of  the  plaiit  —  ix-nSiKri,  of  Dios- 
corides.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Diadeljiliia  ; 
Order,  Decandria.    The  herb  trefoil. 

MEDIC AMENTA'RIA.  Pharmacy,  or 
tlie  art  of  making  and  preparing  medicines. 

MEDIC  AME'NTUM.  (From  medtco, 
to  heal.)    A  medicine. 

MEDICA' STER.  A  pretender  to  the 
knowledge  of  medicine  ;  the  same  as  quack. 

ME  dI  Cr  N  A .  ( From  medico,  to  heal. ) 
Medicine.  1.  The  medical  art:  applied  to 
the  profession  generally. 

2  Any  substance  that  is  exhibited  with  a 
view  to  cure  or  allay  the  violence  of  a  dis- 
ease. It  is  also  vei7  frequently  made  use  ot 
to  express  the  healing  art,  when  it  compre- 
hends anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology. 
,  Medicina  Di^TETiCA.  That  department 
of  medicine  which  regards  the  regulation  of 
recimen,  or  the  non-naturals. 

Kdicina  diasostica.  That  part  of 
medicine  which  preserves  health. 

Medicina  gymnastica.  lhat  part  oi 
medicine  which  relates  to  exercise. 

Medicina  hermetica.  The  application 
of  chemical  remedies. 

Medicina  prophtlactica.  That  part  of 
medicine  which  relates  to  preservation  of 

^'^Medicina  TRisTiTiiE.  Coitimon  Saffron. 

MEDICINAL.  {Medicmalu;  Irqm 
medicimi.)  Medicinal,  having  a  power  to 
restore  health,  or  remove  disease. 

Medicinal  days-  Such  days  were  so 
called  by  some  writers,  wherein  the  crisis 
or  change  is  expected,  so  as  to  forbid  the 
use  of  medicines,  in  order  to  wait  nature  s 
effort  and  require  all  the  assistance  of  art  to 
help  forward,  or  prepare  the  I'U'^o"^ 
a  crisis  :  but  it  is  most  properly  used  tor  ttiost 
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days  wherein  purging,  or  any'  other  evacu- 
ation, is  most  conveniently  complied  with. 

Medicinal  hours.  Are  those  wherein 
it  is  supposed  that  medicines  may  be  taken 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  commonly  reck- 
oned  in  the  morning  fasting,  about  an  hour 
before  dinner,  about  four  hours  after  dinner, 
and  at  going  to  bed ;  but  in  acute  cases, 
the  timer,  are  to  be  governed  by  the  symp- 
toms and  aggravation  of  the  distemper. 

Medina.  A  species  of  ulcer,  mentioned 
l)y  Paracelsus. 

MEDINE'NSIS  VENA.  {Medinensis ; 
so  called  because  it  is  frequent  at  Medina, 
and  improperly  called  vena  for  vermis ;  and 
sometimes  nervus  medinensis,  and  no  one 
knows  why.)  Dracunculus  ;  Gordius  me- 
dinemis,  of  Linnjeus.  'Die  muscular  hair- 
worm. A  very  singular  animal,  which,  in  some 
countries,  inhabits  the  cellular  membrane 
between  the  skin  and  muscles.  -  See  Dra- 

CXlThCltl'ltS  * 

MEDITU'LLIUM.  (From  m^diiis, 
the  middle.)    8^6  Dijdoe. 

Me'dius  venter.  The  middle  venter, 
the  thorax,  or  chest. 

MEDLAR.    See  ilfespi/us. 
MEDU'LLA.    (Qua«  in  medio  ossis.) 

1 .  The  marrow.    See  Marroiu.  , 

2.  The  pith  or  pulp  of  vegetables.  The 
centre    or  heart  of  a  vegetable  mthin  the 
wood.    "  Tliis,"  says  Dr.  E.  Smith,  «  in 
parts  most  endowed  with  life,  as  roots  and 
young  growing  stems  or  branches,  is  a  tole- 
rably firm  juicy  substance,  of  a  uniform  tex- 
ture, and  commonly  a  pale  green  or  yellow- 
ish colour.     In  many  annual  stems  the  pe- 
tal, abundant  and  very  juicy  while  they  are 
growing,  becomes  little  more  than  a  web, 
linino'  the  hollow  of  the  complete  stem  ;  as 
in  some  thistles.    Concerning  the  nature 
and  functions  of  this  part  various  opinions 
have  been  held.  Du  Hamel  considered  it  as 
merely  cellular  substance,  connected  witli 
what  is  diffused  tlirough  the  whole  plant, 
combining  its  various  parts,  but  not  per- 
forming any  remarkable  office  in  the  vege- 
table economy.     Linnaeus,  on  the  contrary, 
thought  it  the  seat  of  life,  and  source  of 
vegetation;  that  its  vigour  \vas  die  main 
cause  of  the  propulsion  of  the  branches,  and 
that  the  seeds  were  more  especially  formed 
from  it.    This  latter  hjTJothesis  is  not  bet- 
ter founded  than  his  idea  of  the  pith  adding 
new  layers  to  the  wood.     In  fact,  t^ie  pith 
is  soon  obliterated  in  the  trunk  of  many 
trees  ;  wliich,  nevertlieless,  keep  increasing 
for  a  long  series  of  years  by  layers  of  wood 
added  every  year  from  the  bark,  even  after 
the  heart  o7  the  tree  is  become  hollow  from 

'^''s'ome  considerations  have  led  Sir  James 
Smith  to  hold  a  medium  opinion  between 
these  two  extremes.  There  is  in  certain 
respects,  he  observes,  an  analogy  between 
the  medulla  of  plants  and  the  nervous 
system  of  animals.    It  is  no  less  assiduously 
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protected  than  the  spinal  marrow  or  principal 
nerve.  It  is  branched  oil'  and  diffused 
tlirough  tlie  plant,  as  nerves  are  tlirough  tlie 
animal ;  hence  it  is  not  absurd  to  presume 
that  it  may,  in  like  manner,  give  life  and 
vigour  to  the  whole,  thougii  by  no  means 
any  more  than  nerves.,  the  organ  or  source 
of  nourishment. 

It  is  certainly  most  vigorous  and  abun- 
dant in  young  and  growing  branches  and 
must  be  supposed  to  be  subservient,  in 
someway  or  other,  to  their  increase. 
-  Mr.  Lindsay,  of  Jamaica,  tliought  he  de- 
monstrated the  medulla  in  die  leafstalk  of 
the  Mimosa  imdica,  or  sensitive  plant. 

Knight  supposes  the  medulla  may  be 
a  reservor  of  moisture,  to  supply  the  leaves 
whenever  an  excess  of  perspiration  renders 
such  assistance  necessary,  but  it  should  be 
recollected  that  all  the  moisture  in  the 
medulla  of  a  whole'plant  is,  in  some  cases, 
too  little  to  supply  one  hour's  perspiration  of 
a  single  leaf,  and  it  is  not  found  that  the 
moisture  of  the  medulla  varies,  let  the 
leaves  be  ever  so  flaccid, 

3.  The  white  substance  of  the  brain  is 
called  medulla,  or  the  medullary  part,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  cortical. 

Medulla  cassije.  The  pulp  of  the 
cassia;  fistularis.     See  Cassia  jisiularis. 

Medulla  oblongata.  Cerebrum  elon- 
gatum.  The  medullary  substance  that  lies 
within  die  cranium,  upon  the  basillary  pro- 
cess of  the  occipital  bone.  It  is  formed  by 
the  connection  of  the  crura  cerebri  and 
crura  cerebelli,  and  terminates  in  the  spinal 
marrow.  It  has  several  eminences,  viz. 
pons  varolii,  corpora  pyramidalia,  and  cor- 
pora olivaria. 

Medulla  spinalis.  Cerebrum  elongatum. 
JEon.  The  spinal  man-ow.  A  continuation 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  descends 
into  the  specus  vertebralis  from  the  foramen 
magnum  occipitale,  to  the  third  vertebra  of 
the  loins,  where  it  tenninates  in  a  number 
of  nerves,  which,  from  their  resemblance, 
are  called  cauda  equina.  The  spinal  mar- 
row is  composed,  like  the  brain,  of  a  cortical 
and  medullary  substance ;  the  former  is 
placed  internally.  It  is  covered  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  dura  mater,  pia  mater,  and 
tunica  arachnoidea.  The  use  of  the  spinal 
marrow  is  to  give  off,  through  the  lateral 
or  intervertebral  foramina,  tliirty  pairs  of 
nerves,  called  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  and 
sacral  nerves. 

MEDULLARY.  (Medullaris;  from 
medulla,  marrow.)    Like  unlo  marrow. 

Medullaht  substance.  The  white  or 
internal  substance  of  the  brain  is  so  called. 
See  Cerelrum. 

MEDULLIN.  The  name  given  by 
Dr.  John  to  the  porous  pith  of  the  sun- 
flower. 

MEERSCHAM.  Kessecil  of  Kirwan. 
A  mineral  Composed  of  silica;  magnesia, 
lime-water  and  carbonic  acid,  of  a  yellowish 


and  greyish  white  colour,  and  greasy  feel, 
and  soft  when  first  dry.  It  lathers  like 
soap,  and  is  used  by  the  Tartars  for  wash- 
ing. In  Turkey  they  make  tobacco  pipes 
from  meerschaum,  dug  in  Natolia  and  near 
Thebes. 

Megalospla'nciinus.  (From fnyas, great, 
and  a-n\ayxvov,  a  bowel.)  Having  some  of 
the  viscera  enlarged. 

ME'GRIM.  a  species  of  head-ache  ; 
a  pain  generally  affecting  one  side  of  the 
head,  towards  the  eye,  or  temple,  and  aiisino- 
from  the  state  of  the  stomach. 

MEIBOMIUS,  Henky,  was  born  at 
Lubeck  in  16.S8.  After  studying  in  dif- 
ferent universities,  he  graduated  ar  Angers, 
and  afterwards  was  appointed  professor  of 
medicine  at  Helmstadt,  where  he  continued 
till  his  death  in  1700.  He  published  seve- 
rab  works,  and  commentaries  on  those  of 
otliers.  That  which  chiefly  illustrates  his 
name  is  entitled  "  De  Vasis  Palpebrarum 
novis,"  printed  in  1666.  He  seems  to 
have  contemplated  a  history  of  medicine, 
and  published  a  letter  on  the  subject,  which 
indeed  his  father  had  f)egun ;  but  the  difii- 
cidties,  which  he  met  with  in  investigatino- 
the  medicine  of  the  Arabians,  arrested  his 
progress. 

Meibomius's  glands.  Meibomii  glandulm. 
The  small  glands  which  are  situated  be- 
tween the  conjunctive  membrane  of  the  eye 
and  the  cartilage  of  the  eye-lid,  first  de- 
scribed by  Meibomius. 

MEIONITE.  Prismatico-pyramidal 
felspar.  This  mineral  occurs  along  with 
ceylanite,  and  nepheline,  in  granular  lime- 
stone, at  Monte  Somma,  near  Naples. 

MEL.  Honey.  A  substance  collected 
by  bees  from  the  nectary  of  flowers,  resem- 
bling sugar  in  its  elementary  properties.  It 
has  a  white  or  yellowish  colour,  a  soft  and 
grained  consistence,  and  a  saccharine  and 
aromatic  smell.  It  is  supposed  to  consist  of 
sugar,  mucilage,  and  an  acid.  Honey  is  an 
excellent  food,  and  a  softening  and  slightly 
aperient  remedy :  mixed  with  vinegar,  it 
forms  oxyiiiel,  and  is  used  in  various  "forms 
in  medicine  and  pharmacy.  It  is  particu- 
cularly  i-ecommended  to  the  asthmatic,  and 
those  subject  to  gravel  complaints,  from  its 
detergent  nature.  Founded  upon  the  popu- 
lar opinion  of  honey,  as  a  pectoral  remedy. 
Dr.  Hill's  balsam  of  honey,  a  quack  medi! 
cine,  was  once  in  demand ;  but  this,  besides 
honey,  contained  balsam  of  Tolu,  or  gum 
benjamin,  in  solution. 

Mel  acetatum.     See  Oxymel. 

Mel  boracis.    Honey  of  borax  Take 

of  borax,  powdered,  a  draqhm;  clarified 
honey,  an  ounce  Mix.  This  preparation  is 
found  very  useful  ui  aphthous  allbctions  of 
the  rauces. 

Mel  despumatum.  Clai-ified  honey. 
Melt  honey,  m  a  water  bath,  then  remove 
tlie  scum. 

Mei.  Ros.(E.      Rose  honey. —Take  of 
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red-rose  petals,  dried,  four  ounces  ;  boiling 
water,  three  pints ;  clarified  honey,  live 
pounds.  Macerate  the  rose  petals  in  the 
water,  for  six  hours,  and  strain  ;  then  add 
the  honey  to  the  strained  liquor,  and,  by 
means  of  a  water- bath,  boil  it  down  to  a 
proper  consistence.  An  admirable  prepar- 
ation for  the  base  of  various  gargles  and 
collutories.  It  may  also  be  employed  with 
advantage,  mixed  with  extract  of  bark,  or 
other  medicines,  for  children  who  have  a 
natural  disgust  to  medicines. 

Mel  sciLLiE.    See  Oxymcl  scillai. 

Me'la.  (From  yuato,  to  search.)  A  probe. 

MELiE'NA.  (From  ;ueAas,  black.)  The 
black  vomit.  The  black  disease.  MeAaiva 
vovaos,  of  the  Greeks.  Hippocrates  applies 
this  name  to  two  diseases.  In  the  first,  the 
patient  vomits  black  bile,  which  is  some- 
times bloody  and  sour ;  sometimes  he  tlu-ows 
up  a  thin  saliva  ;  and  at  others  a  green  bile, 
&c.  In  the  second,  the  patient  is  as  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Morbus  niger.  See 
Morbus  niger. 

Melaina  noeos.    See  Melwna. 

MELALEU'CA.  (From  fitXas,  black, 
and  XevKos,  white  :  so  named  by  Linuffius, 
because  the  principal,  and  indeed  original, 
species  was  called  leucadendron,  and  arbor 
alba;  words  synonymous  with  its  appel- 
lation in  the  Malay  tongue,  Cnja-puti,  or 
white  tree,  but  it  is  not  known  why  the  idea 
of  black  was  associated  with  white. )  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan 
system.  Class,  [Polyandria ;  Order,  Ico- 
sandria. 

Melaleuca  leucadendron.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  plant  which  is  said  to  af- 
ford the  cajeput  oil.  Oleum  cajeputce s  Oleum 
Wittnebianum;  Oleum  volatile  inelaleuc(B ; 
Olev-vi  cajeput.  Thunberg  says  cajeput  oil 
has  the  appearance  of  inflammable  spirit,  is 
of  a  green  colour,  and  so  completely  volatile, 
that  it  evaporates  entirely,  leaving  no  resi- 
duum;  its  odour  is  of  the  camphoraceous 
kind,  with  a  terebinthinate  admixture. 
Goetz  says  it  is  limpid,  or  rather  yellowish. 
It  is  a  very  powerful  medicine,  and  in  high 
esteem  in  India  and  German)',  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  general  remedy  in  chronic  and 
painful  diseases:  it  is  used  for  the  same 
purposes  for  which  we  employ  the  officinal 
aethers,  to  which  it  seems  to  have  a  consi- 
derable affinity;  the  cajeput,  however,  is 
more  potent  and  pungent;  taken  into  the 
stomach,  in  the  dose  of  five  or  six  drops,  it 
heats  and  stimulates  the  whole  system, 
proving,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  certain 
diaphoretic,  by  which  probably  the  good 
effects  it  is  said  to  have  in  dropsies  and  in- 
termittent fevers,  are  to  be  explained.  For 
its  efficacy  in  various  convulsive  and  spas- 
modic complaints,  it  is  highly  esteemed.  It 
has  also  been  used  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally, with  much  advantage,  in  several 
other  obstinate  disorders  :  as  palsies,  hypo- 
chondriacal,  and  hysterical  affections,  deaf- 


ness, defective  vision,  tooth-ache,  gout,  rheu- 
matism, &c.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  six,  or 
even  twelve  drops.  Tiie  tree  which  affords 
this  oil,  by  distillation  of  its  leaves,  generally 
'was  supposed  to  ha  the  Melaleuca  leucaden- 
dron of  Linnaeus,  but  it  appears  from  die 
specimens  of  the  tree  producing  the  true  oil, 
sent  home  from  India,  by  Cliristopher  Smith, 
that  it  is  another  species,  which  is  therefore 
named  Melaleuca  cajaputi. 

MELAMEMA.  (From  fueXas,  black, 
and  aifxa,  blood. )  A  term  applied  to  blood 
when  it  is  of  a  morbidly  dark  colour. 

MELAMPHY'LLUM.  (From  ixeXas, 
black,  and  cpvXAov,  a  leaf :  so  named  from 
the  blackness  of  its  leaf.)    See  Acanthus 

MELAMPO'DIUM.  (From  Melavi- 
pus,  the  shepherd  who  first  used  it. )  Black 
hellebore.     See  Helleborus  niger. 

Melanago'ga.  (From  (leXas,  black,  and 
ayoj,  to  expel.)  Medicines  which  purge  off 
black  bile. 

Melanchlo'rus.  Me\ayx!^(^pos.  1.  A 
livid  colour  of  the  skin. 
2,  The  lilack  jaundice. 
MELANCHO'LIA.  (From  /ieXcr, 
black,  and  xo^'J>  bile ;  because  the  ancients 
supposed  that  it  proceeded  from  a  redun- 
dance of  black  bile. )  Melancholy  madness. 
A  disease  in  the  class  Neuroses,  and  order 
Vesani^B,  of  Cullen,  characterised  by  erro- 
neous judgment,  but  not  merely  respecting 
health,  from  imaginary  perceptions,  or  re- 
collection influencing  the  conduct  and  de- 
pressing the  mind  with  ill-grounded  fears ; 
not  combined  with  either  pyrexia  or  coma- 
tose afl:ections;  often  appearing  without 
dyspepsia,  yet  attended  with  costiveness, 
chiefly  in  persons  of  rigid  fibres  and  torpid 
insensibility.     See  Mania. 

MELANITE.  A  velvet-black  coloured 
mineral  in  roundish  or  crystallised  grains, 
found  in  a  rock  at  Frascate  near  Rome. 

MELANO'MA.  (From  fxeXas,  black.) 
Melanosis.  A  rare  disease  which  is  found 
under  the  common  integmuents,  and  in  the 
viscera,  in  the  form  of  a  tubercle,  of  a  dark 
soot-black  colour. 

MELANO'PIPER.  (From  n^Kas, 
black,  and  TreTrepi,  pepper.)  See  Piper 
nignim. 

Melanorehi'zon.  (From  ntKas,  black, 
and  pi?a,"a  root.)  A  species  of  hellebore 
with  black  roots.  See  Helleborus  mger. 
MELANO'SIS.  Sec  Melanoma. 
Melante'ria.  (From  fieXas,  black  :  so 
called  because  it  is  used  for  blacking  lea- 
ther.)   Green  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  iron. 

Melanthelje'cm.  (From  /u6\oy,  black, 
and  tXaiov,  oil.)  Oil  expressed  from  tlie 
black  seeds  of  the  Nigclla  saliva. 

Mela'nthium.  (From  jueXar,  black  :  so 
named  from  its  black  seed.)  The  Nigella 
sativa,  or  herb  fennel  flower. 

ME'LAS.  (From  ntXas,  black.)  Viii- 
ligo  nigra  ;  Morphcea  nigra ;  Lepra  macu- 
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tosa  nigra.  A  disease  that  appears  upon 
the  skin  in  black  or  brown  spots,  which  very 
frequently  penetrate  deep,  even  to  the  bone, 
and  do  not  give  any  pain,  or  uneasiness. 
It  is  a  disease  very  fi-equent  in,  and  endemial 
to,  Arabia,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  peculiar  miasma. 

MELA'SMA.  (From  fi^Kas,  black.) 
Melasmus.  A  disease  that  appears  not  un- 
frequently  upon  the  tibia  of  aged  persons, 
in  form  of  a  livid  black  spot,  which,  in  a 
day  or  two,  .'degenerates  into  a  very  foul 
ulcer. 

MELASPE'RMUM.  (From  fi.Xas, 
black,  and  crirep^o,  seed.)  See  Mgella  sntiva. 

MEL  ASSES.  Treacle.  The  black 
empyreumatie  syrup  which  exists  in  raw 
sugar. 

MELASSIC  ACID.  The  acid  pre- 
sent in  melasses,  which  has  been  thought  a 
peculiar  acid  by  some,  by  others  the  acetic. 

Me'lca.  (From  o/ieXyoi,  to  milk.)  Milk. 
A  food  made  of  acidulated  milk. 

Me'le.  (From  fiaw,  to  search.)  A 
probe. 

_  MELEA'GRIS.  (From  ilfeZea^-er,  whose 
sisters  were  fabled  to  have  been  turned  into 
this  bird.)    1.  The  guinea-fowl. 

2.  A  species  of  fritillaria :  so  called  be- 
cause its  flowers  are  spotted  like  a  ffuinea- 
fowl. 

Melege'ta.     Grains  of  paradise; 

Meleguetta.     Grains  of  paradise.  See 
^momum  granum  parndisi. 
_  _Mei,ei'os.  (From  Melos,  the  island  where 
It  is  made.)    A  species  of  alum. 

MELL    MeAi.    Honey.    See  ilfe/. 

Melice'jiia.     See  Meliceris. 

MELI'CERIS.  (From  fx.Ki,  honey, 
and  Kepos,  wax.)  Melkeria.  An  encysted 
tumour,  the  contents  of  which  resemble 
honey  in  consistence  and  appearance. 

Meli'craton.  (From  ixeXt,  honey,  and 
K^pavuv^i,  to  mix.)  Wine  impregnated  with 
honey. 

Meligei'on.     (From  honey.)  A 

foetid  huinour,  discharged  from  ulcers  at- 
tended with  a  caries  of  the  bone,  of  the  con- 
sistence of  honey. 

MELILOT.    See  Melilotus. 
MELILO'TUS.     (From  t^.x.,  honey, 
and  Xanos,  the  lotus:   so  called  from  its 
smell,  being  like  that  of  honey.)     See  Tri- 
folium  melilotus  officinalis. 

Melime'lum.  (From  (leXi,  honey,  and 
UriXov,  an  apple  :  so  named  from  its  sweet- 
ness.) Paradise  apple,  the  produce  of  a 
dwarf  wild  apple-tree. 

_Meli'num.  (From  /xeXov,  an  apple.) 
Oil  made  from  the  flowers,  or  the  fruit  of  the 
apple-tree. 

MELIPHY'LLUM.  (FronlM6\<,  honey, 
and  pvXXou,  a  leaf:  so  called  from  the 
sweet  smell  of  its  leaf,  or  because  bees 
^"^I'Z  r  )    See  Melissa. 

MELI  SSA.  (From  (jLtXicrcra,  a  bee  j 
because  bees  gather  honey  from  it.)  The 
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name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Didi/namia ;  Order,  Gym- 
nospermia.  Balm. 

Melissa  calamintha.     The '  systematic 
name   of  the   common  calamint.  Cala- 
mmthn;  Cahmintha  vulgaris;  Calamintha 
officinarum;   Melissa  ~  pedunculis  axillan- 
bus,  dichotomis,  longiludine  foliorum,  of  Lin- 
nKus.    This  plant  smells  strongly  like  wild 
mint,  though  more  agreeable ;  and  is  often 
used  by  the  common  people,  in  form  of  tea 
against  weakness  of  the  stomach,  flatulent 
colic,  uterine  obstructions,  hysteria,  &c. 
Melissa  citrina.    See  Melissa  officinalis. 
Melissa  grandiflora.    The  systematic 
name  of  the  mountain  calamint.  Calamintha 
magna  fiore ;    Calamintha  montana.  This 
plant  has  a  moderately  pungent  taste,  and  a 
more  agreeable   aromatic  smell    than  the 
common  calamint,  and  appears  to  be  more 
eligible  as  a  stomachic. 

Melissa  kepeta.  Field  calamint.  Spotted 
calamint.  Calamintha  anglica ;  Calamin- 
tha  pulegii  odore ;  Nepela  agrestis.  It  was 
formerly  used  as  an  aromatic. 

Melissa  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  balm.  Citrago-;  Citraria ;  Melis- 
sophi/llwm;  Mellitis;  Cedronella ;  Ajnas- 
trum  ;  Melissa  citrina  ;  Erotion.  A  native 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  but  very 
common  in  our  gardens.  In  its  recent  state, 
it  has  a  roughish  aromatic  taste,  and  a  plea- 
sant smell  of  the  lemon  kind.  It  was  for- 
merly much  esteemed  in  nervous  diseases, 
and  very  generally  recommended  in  melan- 
cholic and  hypochondriacal  affections  ;  but, 
in  modern  practice,  it  is  only  employed 
when  prepared  as  tea,  as  a  grateful  diluent 
drink  in  fevers,  &c. 

Melissa  turcica.  See  Dracocephalum 
molduvica. 

Melissopht'llhm.  (From  i^eXiffaa,  baum, 
and  ^vXXov,  a  leaf.)  A  species  of  melittis, 
with  leaves  resembling  baum.  See  Melittis 
melissopht/llum. 

Meliti'smus.  (From  fieXi,  honey,)  A 
linctus,  prepared  with  honey. 

MELI  TTIS.  (From  /.eXzr7a,  which  in 
the  Attic  dialect  is  the  name  of  a  bee ;  so 
that  this  word  is,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  Me- 
lissa, and  was  adopted  by  LinnjEus,  there- 
fore, for  the  bastard  balm.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Bidynamia Or- 
der,  Gijninospernda.    Bastard  balm. 

Melittis  melissophyllum.  The  sys 
tematic  name  of  the  mountain  balm,  or 
nettle.  Soph^llum.  This  elegant  plant  is 
seldom  used  in  the  present  day ;  it  is  said  to 
be  of  service  in  uterine  obstructions  and  cal- 
culous diseases.  ' 

Melitto'ma.  (From  (,,Xi,  honey.)  A 
confection   made  with    honey.  liLf. 

Melizo'mum.  (From  /.eX.,  honey,  and 
K<^l^os,  broth.)  Honey  broth.  A  drink 
prepared  with  honey,  like  mead. 

Mellaoo.    (From  mel,  honey.)  Any 
3  C 
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medicine  which  has  the  consistence  and 
sweetness  of  honey. 

MELLATE.    A  compound  of  mellitic 
acid  with  salifiable  bases. 
Melliceeis.    See  Meliceris. 
Mellilo'xus.    See  Melilotus. 
Melli'na.    (From  mel,  honey.)  Mead. 
A  sweet  drink  prepared  with  honey. 

MELLI'TA.   (Frera  mel,  honey.)  Pre- 
parations of  honey. 

MELLITE.  Mellilite.  Honey-stone. 
A  mineral  of  a  honey  yellow  colour,  slightly 
resino-electric  by  friction,  hitherto  found 
only  at  Artern  in  Thuringia. 

MELLITIC  ACID.  {Acidum  melli- 
ticum;  from  meMUe,  the  honey-stone,  from 
which  it  is  obtained.)  «  Klaproth  discovered 
in  the  mellilite,  or  honey-stone,  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  a  peculiar  acid  of  the  vegetable 
kind,  combined  with  alumina.  This  acid 
is  easily  obtained  by  reducing  the  stone  to 
powder,  and  boiling  it  in  about  seventy  times 
its  weight  of  water ;  when  the  acid  will  dis- 
solve, and  may  be  separated  from  the  alu- 
mina by  filtration.  By  evaporating  the 
solution,  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  form 
of  crystals.     The  following  are  its  clia- 

It  crystallises  in  fine  needles  or  globules 
by  the  union  of  these,  or  small  prisms,  its 
taste  is  at  first  a  sweetish-sour,  which  leaves 
a  bitterness  behind.    On  a  plate  of  hot  me- 
tal it  is  readily  decomposed,  and  dissipated 
in  copious  grey  fumes,  which  affect  not  the 
smell,  leaving  behind  a  small  quantity  ot 
ashes,  that  do  not  change  either  red  or  blue 
tincture  of  litmus.    Neutralised  by  potassa 
it  crystallises  in  groups  of  long  prisms  :  by 
soda,  in  cubes,  or  triangular  lamina;,  some- 
times in  groups,  sometimes  single  ;  and  by 
ammonia!  in  beautiful  prisms  with  six  planes, 
which  soon  lose  their  transparency,  and  ac- 
quire a  silver-white  hue.    If  the  mellitic 
acid  be  dissolved  in  lime  water,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  calcined  strontian  or  barytes  be  drop- 
ped into  it,  a  white  precipitate  is  thrown 
down,  which  isredissolvedon  fding  mu- 
riatic  acid.    With  a  soluiion  of  acetate  of 
barytes,  it  produces  likewise  a  white  precipi- 
tate, which  nitric  acid  redissol  ves.    With  so- 
lution of  muriate  of  barytes,  it  produces  no 
precipitate,  or  even  cloud  ;  but  after  standing 
some  time,  fine  transparent  needly  crystals 
are  deposited.    The  mellitic  acid  produces 
no  change  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silyei. 
From  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  either 
hot  or  cold,  it  throws  down  a  copious  white 
precipitate,  which  an  addition  of  nitric  acid 
immediately  redissolves.     With  nitrate  of 
iron  it  gives  an  al)undant  precipitate  ot  a  dun 
yellow  colour,  which  may  be  redissolved  by 
muriatic  acid.    Willi  a  solution  of  acetate  ot 
lead,  it  produces  an  abundant  precipitate,  im- 
mediately redissolved  on  adding  nitric  acid. 
With  acetiUe  of  copper,  it  gives  a  greyisli- 
green  precipitate ;  but  it  does  not  afiect  a  so- 
lution of  muriate  of  copper.    Lime  water 
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precipitated  by  it,  is  immediately  redissolved 
on  adding  nitric  acid," — Ures  Cliem.  Did. 
ME'LO.  See  Cucumis  melo. 
Meloca'kpus.  (From  /xr?\ov,  an  apple, 
and  Kap-nos,  fruit ;  from  its  resemblance  to 
an  apple.)  The  fruit  of  the  aristolochia,  or 
its  roots. 

ME'LOE.  An  insect  called  the  bloMom 
eater.  A  genus  of  the  order  Coleoptera. 
Some  of  its  species  were  formerly  used  me- 
dicinally. 

Meloe  vesicatorius.    See  Cantharis. 
MELON.    See  Cucumis  melo. 
Melon,  musk.    See  Cucumis  melo. 
Melon,  water.    See  Cucurbila  citruUus. 
Me'lon.    Mij\ov.   a  disorder  of  the  eye, 
in  which  the  ball  of  the  eye  is  pressed  for- 
ward from  the  socket. 

MELO'NGENA.  Mala  insana.  Sola- 
numpomiferum.  Mad  apple.  The  Spaniards 
and  Italians  eat  it  in  sauce  and  in  sweet 
meats.  The  taste  somewhat  resembles  citron. 
See  Solanu7)i  melongena. 

Melo'sis.  M7jAw<rts.  A  term  which 
frequently  occurs  in  Hippocrates,  De  Capitis 
Vulneribus,  for  that  search  into  wounds  which 
is  made  by  surgeons  with  the  probe. 

Melo'tis.  Mi)\a)Tis.  A  little  probe  and 
that  particular  instrument  contrived  to  search 
or  cleanse  the  ear  with,  commonly  called 
Auriscalpium.  , 
MELO'THUIA.  (A  name  borrowed 
by  Linnaius  in  his  Horlus  Cliforlianus :  from 
the  ixriXcoSrpov,  of  Dioscorides.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Triandria ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Meloturia  penddla.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  small  creeping  cucumber  plant. 
The  American  bryony.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  West  Indies  pickle  the  berries  of  tins 
plant,  and  use  them  as  we  do  capers. 

Melyssophy'i.lum.  ( From  /i€A.iff(ra,balni, 
and  <t>vA\ov,  a  leaf.)    See  Metiitis. 
MEMBRA'NA.    See  Membrane. 
Membrana  hyaloidea.  Membranaaracli- 
noidea.    The  transparent  membrane  which 
includes  the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye. 

Mejibrana  FuriLLARis.  Velum  pupilla. 
A  very  delicate  membrane  of  a  thin  and 
vascular  texture,  and  an  ash  colour,  arising 
from  the  internal  margin  of  the  ins,  and  to- 
tally covering  the  pupil  in  the  foetus  before 
the  sixth  month.  i  ,    »  i 

Membrana  ruvschiana.  The  celebrated 
anatomist  lluysch  discovered  that  the  cho- 
roid membrane  of  the  eye  was  composed  of 
two  lamina.  He  gave  Uie  name  of  mem- 
brana ruyschiana  to  the  internal  lamina, 
leaving  the  old  name  of  choroides  to  the  ex- 
ternal. 

Mejiduana  schneideriana.  Ine  very 
vascular  pituitary  membrane  which  lines  the 
nose  and  its  cavities  ;  secretes  the  mucus  of 
that  cavity,  and  is  the  bed  of  the  olfactory 
nerves. 

Membraka  tympani.  Tlie  membrane 
covering  the  cavity  of  the  drum  of  Uie  ear. 
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and  separating  it  from  tlie  meatus  auditorius 
esternus.    It  is  of  an  oval  form,  convex  be- 
low tlie  middle,  towards  the  hollow  of  the 
tympanum,  and  concave  towards  tlie  meatus 
auditorius,  and  convex  above  the  meatus, 
and  concave  towards  the  hollow  of  the  tym- 
panum.   According  to  the  observations  of 
anatomists,  it  consists  of  six  lamina  ;  the 
first  and  most  external,  is  a  production  of 
the  epidermis  ;  the  second  is  a  production  of 
the  skin  lining  the  auditory  passage;  the 
third  is  cellular  membrane,  in  which  the 
vessels   form    an   elegant   net-work ;  the 
fourth  is  shining,  thin,  and  transparent,'  aris- 
ing from  the  periosteum  of  the  meatus  ;  the 
fifth  is  cellular  membrane,  with  a  plexus  of 
vessels  like  the  third;  and  the  sixth  lamina, 
which  is  the  innermost,  comes  from  the 
periosteum  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 
This  membrane,  thus  composed  of  several 
lamina,  has  lately  been  discovered  to  possess 
muscular  fibres, 

MEMBRANACEUS.  Membranaceous: 
Applied  to  leaves,  pods,  &c.  of  a  thin  and 
pliable  texture,  as  the  leaf  of  the  Magnolia 
purpurea,  and  several  capsules,  ligaments, 
&c. 

MEMBRANOLO'GIA.  (From  mem. 
brana,  a  membrane,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse.) 
Membranology,  That  which  relates  to  the 
common  integuments  and  membranes. 

MEMBRANE.  Metnbrana.  1.  In 
anatomy.  A  thin  expanded  substance,  com- 
posed of  cellular  texture,  the  elastic  fibres  of 
which  are  so  arranged  and  woven  together, 
as  to  allow  of  great  pliability.  The  mem- 
branes of  the  body  are  various,  as  the  skin, 
peritoneum,  pleura,  dura  mater,  &c.  &c. 
2.  In  botany.  See  Testa. 
MEMBRANO'SUS.  See  Tensor  va- 
g^neefemoris. 

MEiMBRA'Nus.     See    Tensor   vaglns  fe- 
maris. 

Memo'ri^  OS.  See  Occipital  bone. 
MEMORY.  Memoria.  The  brain  is 
not  only  capable  of  perceiving  sensations, 
but  It  possesses  the  faculty  of  reproducino- 
those  It  nas  already  perceived.  This  cerebral 
action  is  called  remembrance,  when  the 
ideas  are  reproduced  which  have  not  been 
long  received  :  it  is  called  recollection,  when 
the  ideas  are  of  an  older  date.  An  old  man 
who  recalls  the  events  of  his  youth  has 
recollection ;  he  who  recalls  the  sensations 
which  he  had  last  year,  has  memory,  or 
remembrance. 

Iteminiscence  is  an  idea  produced  which 
one  does  not  remember  having  had  before. 
_  In  childhood  and  youth  memory  is  very 
vivid  as  well  as  sensibility  :  it  is  therefore  at 
this  age  that  the  greatest  variety  of  know- 
ledge is  acquired,  particularly  that  sort 
winch  docs  not  require  much  reflection  ; 
such  as  history,  languages,  the  descriptive 
science,  &c.  Memory  afterwards  weakens 
along  with  age  :  in  adult  age  it  diminishes  ; 
in  old  age  it  fails  almost  completely.  There 
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are,  however,  individuals  who  preserve  their 
memory  to  a  very  advanced  age  ;  but  if 
this  does  not  depend  on  great  exercise,  as 
happens  with  actors,  it  exists  often  only  to 
the  detriment  of  the  other  intellectual 
raculties. 

The  sensations  are  recalled  with  ease  in 
proportion  as  they  are  vivid.  The  remem- 
brance of  internal  sensations  is  almost  al- 
ways confused  ;  certain  diseases  of  the  brain 
destroy  the  memory  entirely. 

MENACHANITE.A  mineral  of  a  gro^r.  ' 
ish  black  colour,  found  accompanied  with 
fine  quartz  sand  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet 
which  enters  the  valley  of   Manaccan,  in 
Cornwall. 

MENAGOGUE.  See  Emmenagosue. 
MENDO'SUS.  (From  m««te,  coun- 
terfeit.) This  term  is  used,  by  some,  in  the 
same  sense  as  spurious,  or  illegitimate  ;  Men- 
dosce  costcn,  false  or  spurious  ribs ;  Mendosa 
suttira,  the  squamous  suture  or  bastard 
suture  of  the  skull. 

MENILITE.  A  sub-species  of  indi- 
visible quartz.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  the 
brown  and  the  grey. 

Meningo'phylax.  (From  fj.r]viy^,  a  mem- 
brane, and  \pvAaa-ffu,  to  guard.)  An  instru- 
ment to  guard  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
while  the  bone  is  cut,  or  rasped,  after  the 
operation  of  the  trepan. 

ME'NINX.  (From  ^e,a,,  to  remain.) 
Before  the  time  of  Galen,  meninx  was  the 
common  term  of  all  the  membranes  of  the 
body,  afterwards  it  was  appropriated  to 
those  of  tlie  brain.  See  Dura  mater,  and  Pia 
mater. 

MENISPERMIC  ACIT).(Acidum  men- 
ispernucum;  from  menispermum,  the  name  of 
the  plant  in  the  berries  of  which  it  exists.)  The 
seeds  of  Menispermum  cocculus  being  mace- 
rated for  24  hours  in  5  times  their  weiglit  of 
water,  first  cold,  and  then  boiling  hot,  yield 
an  infusion,  from  which  solution  of  sub- 
acetate  of  lead  throws  down  a  menispermate 
of  lead.    This  is  to  be  washed  and  drained 
diffused  through  water,  and  decomposed  by 
a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The 
liquid  thus  freed  from  lead,  is  to  be  deprived 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  heat,  and  then 
forms  solution  of  menispermic  acid.    By  re- 
peated evaporations  and  solutions  in  alkohol 
it  loses  its  bitter  taste,  and  becomes  a  purer 
acid.     It  occasions  no  precipitate  with  lime 
water ;  with  nitrate  of  barytes  it  yields  a 
grey  precipitate;  with  nitrate  of  silver  a 
deep  yellow;  and  with  sulphate  of  magnesia 
a  copious  precipitate.  ' 

MENISPE'RMUM.  (From  the 
moon,  and  cTTrep^a,  seed,  in  allusion  to  the 
crescent-hke  form  of  the  seed.)  Moon-seed. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,'' 
Diacia;  OvA^r,  Dodecandria.  ■ 

Menispermum  coccur.us.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant,  the  berries  of  wliich  are  , 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Cocc^dus  indicus. 
Indian  berries,  or  Indian  cockles  :  Coccus 
3  0  2 
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indicus  ;  Cocculce  qfftcinarium  ;  Cocci  ori- 
entales.  Tlie  berry,  the  produce  of  the 
Menispermum  — foliis  cordalis,  retusis,  mu- 
cronalis ;  caule  lacero,  of  Linnajus,  is 
rugous  and  kidney-shaped,  and  contains  a 
white  nucleus.     It  is  brought  from  Malabar 
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gradually  lets  fall  the  salt  in  fine  silky  fila- 
ments disposed  in  bundles,  and  possessed  of 
great  beauty. 

Nitrate  of  picrotoxia.  Nitric  acid,  of  the 
specific  gravity  1.38,  diluted  with  twice  its 
weight  of  water,  dissolves,  when  assisted  by 


white  nucleus,        is  orouj^ui,  iium   — o  „      .  '  „  .         .  ,      «    •  • 

and  the  East  Indies.    It  is  poisonous  if   heat,  the  fourth  of  Us  weight  of  p.crotox^. 


swallowed,  bringing  on  nausea,  fainting, 
and  convulsions.  The  berries  possess  an 
inebriating  quality  ;  and  .  are  supposed  to 
impart  that  power  to  most  of  the  London 
porter.  Whilst  green,  they  are  used  by  the 
Indians  to  catch  fish,  which  they  have  the 
power  of  intoxicating,  and  kilhng.  In  the 
same  manner  they  catch  birds,  making  the 
berry  into  a  paste,  forming  it  nito  small 
seeds,  and  putting  these  in  places  where  they 
frequent.  A  peculiar  acid  called  menispermic, 
is  obtained  from  these  berries. 

By  recent  chemical  analysis  this  seed 
is  found  to  contain,  1st,  about  one-half  of 
its  weight  of  a  concrete  fixed  oil ;  2d,  an 
albuminous  yegeto-animal  substance  ;  3d,  a 
peculiar  colouring  matter ;  4th,  one-fiftieth 
of  picrotoxia  ;  5tli,  one-half  its  weight  of  fi- 
brous matter  ;  6th,  bimalate  of  lime  andpot- 
assa;  Tth,  sulphate  of  potassa;  m,  muriate 
ofpotassa;  9lh,  phosphate  of  lime  ;  iOth, 
a  little  iron  and  silica.  It  is  poisonous  ; 
and  is  frequently  employed  to  intoxicate  or 
poison  fishes.  The  deleterious  ingredient  is 
the  Picrotoxia. 

The  poisonous  principle  called  picrotoxia, 
is  obtained  in  thefollowing  way:"To  the  fil- 
tered decoction  of  tliese  berries  add  acetate 
of  lead,  while  any  precipitate  falls.  Filter 
and  evaporate  the  liquid  .cautiously  to  the 
consistence  of  an  extract.    Dissolve  in  alko- 
holofO.817,  and  evaporate  the  solution  to 
dryness.     By  repeating  the  solutions  and 
evaporations,  we  at  last  obtain  a  substance 
equally  soluble  in  water  and  alkohol.     The  . 
colouring  matter  may  be  removed  by  agitat-    species  :  — 
Sg  it  wi^b^a  Uttle  water.     Crystals  of  pure       1_.  ^lu^ 
picrotoxia  now  fall,  which  may  be  washed 
with  a  little  alkohol.  _ 

The  crystals  /are  four-sided  prisms,  ot  a 
white  colour,  and  intensely  bitter  taste.  They 
are  soluble  in  25  times  their  weight  of  water, 
and  are  not  precipitable  by  any  known  re- 
agent. Alkohol,  sp.  gr.  0.810,  dissolves  one 
third  of  its  weight  of  picrotoxia.  Pure  sul- 
phuric aether  dissolves  2-Sth5  of  its  weight. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  but  not 
when  much  diluted.  Nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  oxalic  acid.  It  dissolves  and  neutralizes 


Wlien  this  solution  is  evaporated  to  one-haTr', 
it  becomes  viscid,  and  on  cooling  is  convert- 
ed into  a  transparent  mass,  similar  to  a  solu- 
tion of  gum-arabic.  In  this  state  the  nitrate 
of  picrotoxia  is  acid,  and  exceedingly  bitter.  ' 

Muriate  of  picrotoxia.      Muriatic  acid,  of 
the  specific  gravity  1.145,  has  little  action  on 
picrotoxia.    It  dissolves  it  when  assisted  by 
heat,  but  does  not  become  entirely  saturated. 
Five  parts  of  this  acid,  diluted  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  water,  dissolve  about  one 
part  of  picrotoxia  at  a  strong  boiling  tempe- 
rature. The  liquor,  on  cooling,  is  converted 
into  a  greyish  crystalline  mass,  composed  of 
confused  crystals.     When  these  crystals  are 
well  washed,  they  are  almost  destitute  of 
taste,  and  feel  elastic  under  the  teeth. 

Acetate  of  picrotoxia.  Acetic  acid  dis- 
solves picrotoxia  very  well,  and  may  be  near- 
ly saturated  with  it  by  the  assistance  of  a 
boiling  heat.  On  cooling,  the  acetate  pre- 
cipitates in  well-defined  prismatic  needles. 
This  acetate  is  soluble  in  50  times  its  weight 
of  boiling  water. 

MENORRHA'GIA.  (From  ni)Via,  the 
menses,  and  pr\-fVV)xi,  to  break  out.)  Hte- 
morrhagia  uterina.  Flooding.  An  immode- 
rate flow  of  the  menses,  or  uterine  hemor- 
rhage. A  genus  of  diseases  in  tlie  class  Py 
rexi(B,  and  order  lI<Emorrhagi<s,  of  Cull  en, 
characterised  by  pains  in  the  back,  loins,  and 
belly,  similar  to  those  of  labour,  attended 
with  a  preternatural  flux  of  blood  from  the 
vao'ina,  or  a  discharge  of  menses,  more 
copious  than  natural.     He  distinguishes  six 


 ^la  rubra  ;  bloody,  from  wo- 
men neither  with  child  nor  in  child-birth. 

2.  Menorrhagia  alba,  serous;  tlie  fluor 
albus.    See  Leucorrhcea. 

3.  Menorrhagia  uilorium,  from  some  local 
disease. 

4.  Menorrhagia  lochialis,  from  women 
after  delivery.    See  Lochia. 

5.  Menorrhagia  abortus.    Sec  Abortion. 

6.  Menorrhagia  naboUii,  when  tliere  is  a 
serous  discharge  from  the  vagina  in  pregnant 

women.  ,  , 

This   disease  seldom  occurs  before  the 


in  acetic  acid ,  and  falls 


solves  and  neutralizes        ^ ;  ^„d  is  often  an  attendant  on 

when  this  ,s  saturated    age  of  puberty,  and  _ 


with  an  alkali.  It  may  therefore  be  regard- 
ed as  a  vegeto-alkali  itself.  Aqueous  potassa 
(dissolves  it,  without  evolving  any  smell  of 
ammonia.    It  acts  as  an  intoxicating  poison. 

Sulphate  of  picrotoxia  must  be  forrned  by 
dissolving  picrotoxia  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
for  the  strong  acid  diars  and  destroys  it. 

The  solution  crystallises  on  <^°?li"g-  j;,,"^,,  at  any  other  time.  Moles, 

eii1r.lntp  of  Dicrotoxia  dissolves  m  120  times    man  ax.  aiiy  j.  ,    „  ,:„„ 

Us  tigh?  of  boiling  water.      The  solution    quence  of  an  imperfect  conception 
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pregnancy.  It  is  in  general  a  very  danger- 
ous disease,  more  particulariy  if  it  occur  at 
tJie  latter  period,  as  it  is  then  often  so  rapid 
and  violent  as  to  destroy  the  female  in  a 
very  short  time,  where  proper  means  are 
not  soon  adopted.  Abortions  often  give  rise 
to  floodings,  and  at  any  period  of  pregnane)', 
but  more  usually  before  the  fifth  month 

Moles,  in  conse- 
becoraing 
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detached,  often  give  rise  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  haemorrhage. 
_  The  causes  which  most  frequently  give 
rise  to  floodings,  are  violent  exertions  of 
strength,  sudden  surprises  and  frights,  vio- 
lent   fits  of  passion,   great   uneasiness  of 
mmd,  uncommon   longings   during  preg- 
n^py,  over  fulness  of  blood,  profuse  evacu- 
ations, general  weakness  of  the  system,  ex- 
ternal injuries,'as  blows  and  bruises,  and  the 
death  of  the  child,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  placenta  becomes  partiaUy  or  wholly  de- 
tached from  the  uterus,  leaving  the  mouths 
of  the  vessels  of  the  latter,  which  anasto- 
mosed with  those  of  the  former,  perfectly 
open.    It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween an  approaching   miscarriage  and  a 
common  flooding,  which   may  be  readily 
done   by  inquiring  whether  or  not  the 
hemorrhage  has  proceeded  from  any  evi- 
dent cause,  and  whether  it  flows  gently, 
or  is  accompanied   with    unusual  pains. 
The  former  usually  arises  from  some  fright, 
surprise,  or  accident,  and  does  not  flow 
gently  and  regularly;  but  bursts  out  of  a 
sudden,  and  again  stops  all  at  once,  and 
also  is  attended  with  severe  pains  in  the 
back  and  the  bottom  of  the  belly;  whereas 
the  latter  is  marked  with  no  such  occur- 
rence.   The  further  a  woman  is  advanced 
in  pregnancy,  the  greater  will  be  the  danger 
if  floodings  take  place,  as  the  mouths  of  the 
vessels  are  much  enlarged  during  the  last 
stage  of  pregnancy,  and  of  course  a  quantity 
will  be  discharged  in  a  short  time. 

The  treatment  must  differ  accordino-  to 
the  particular  causes  of  the  disease,,  and'^ac- 
cording  to  the  diflferent  states  of  constitution 
under  which  it  occurs.     The  htemorrhage  is 
more  frequently  of  the  active  kind,  and  re- 
quires the  antiphlogistic  plan  to  be  strictly 
enforced,  especially  obviating  the  accumu- 
lation of  heat  in  every  way,  giving  cold 
acidulated  drink,  and  using  cold  local  ap- 
plications ;  the  patient  must  remain  quiet 
111  the  horizontal  posture  ;  the  diet  be  of  the 
lightest  and  least  stimulant  description  ;  and 
»the  bowels  kept  freely  open  by  cooling  laxa- 
Uves,  as  the  neutral  salts,  &c.     It  may  be 
sometimes    advisable    in.  robust,  plethoric 
females,  particularly  in  the  pregnant  state, 
to  take  blood  at  an  early  period,  especially 
where  there  is  much  pain,  with  a  hard  pulse  • 
digitalis  and  antimonials  in  nauseating  doses 
would  also  be  proper  under  such  circum- 
stances.    But  where  the  discharge  is  rather 
of  a  passive  character,  tonic  and  astringent 
medicines  ought  to  be  given  :  rest  and  the 
horizontal  position  are  equally  necessary, 
costivcness  must  be  obviated,  and  cold  astrin- 
gent applications  may  be  materially  useful, 
or  the  escape  of  the  blood  may  be  prevented 
mechanically.    In  alarming  cases,  perhaps, 
the  most  powerful  internal  remedy  is  the 
superacetate  of  lead,  combined  with  opium  ; 
which  latter  is  often  indicated  by  the  irrit- 
able state  of  the  patient.  A  nourishing  diet, 
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with  gentle  exercise  in  a  carriage,  and  the 
prudent  use  of  the  cold  bath,  may  contribute 
to  restore  the  patient,  when  the  discharge 
has  subsided. 

Me'ksa.    The  second  lobe  of  the  liver 
was  so  called  hy  the  antients. 

ME'NSES.    (From  mensis,  a  month.) 
See  Menstruation. 

Menses,  immoderate  Jloiu  of  the.  See 
Menorrhagia. 

Menses,   interruptio7i  of.    See  Amenov' 
rhcea^ 

Menses,  retention  of.  See  Amenorrhcea. 
Mensis  philosophjcus.  A  philosophi- 
cal, or  chemical  month.  According  to  some, 
it  is  three  days  and  nights;  others  say  it  is 
ten  ;  and  there  are  who  reckon  it  to  be 
thirty  or  forty  days. 

MENSTRUATION.  {Menstruatio , 
from  menses.)  From  the  uterus  of  every 
healthy  woman  who  is  not  pregnant,  or  who 
does  not  give  suck,  there  is  a  discharge  of  a 
red  fluid,  at  certain  periods,  from  the  time  of 
puberty  to  tlie  approach  of  old  age  ;  and 
from  the  periods  or  returns  of  this  discharge 
being  monthly,,  it  is  called  Menstruation. 
There  are  several  exceptions  to  this  definition-. 
It  is  said  that  some-  women  never  men- 
struate ;  some  menstruate  while  they  con- 
tinue to  give  suck  ;  and  others  are  said  to 
menstruate  during  pregnancy  ;  som,e  are  said 
to  menstruate  in  early  infancy,  and  others  in 
old  age ;  but  such  discharges.  Dr.  Denman 
is  of  opinion,  may,  with  more  propriety,  be 
called  morbid,  or  symptomatic  ;,  and  certain- 
ly the  definition  is  generally  true. 

At  whatever  time  of  life  this  discharge 
comes  on,  a  woman  is  said  to  be  at  puberty  : 
though  of  this  state  it  is  a  consequence, 
and  not  a  cause.     The  early  or  late  ap- 
pearance of  the  menses  may  depend  upon 
tlie  climate,  tlie  constitution,  the  delicacy 
or  hardness  of  living,  and  upon  the  man- 
ners of  those  with  whom  young  women  con- 
verse.   In  Greece,  and  other  hot  countries, 
girls  begin  to  menstruate  at  eight,  nine,  and 
ten  years  of  age,  but,  advancing  to  the 
northern  climates,  there  is  a  gradual  protrac- 
tion of  the  time  till  we  come  to  Lapland 
where  women  do  not  menstruate  till  they 
arrive  at  .maturer  age,  and  tlien  in  small 
quantities,  at  long  intervals,  and  sometimes 
only  in  the  summer.     But,  if  they  do  not 
menstruate  according  to  the  genius  of  the 
country,  it  is  said  they  suffer  equal  incon- 
veniences as  in  warmer   climates,  where 
the  quantity  discharged  is  much  greater 
and  the  periods  shorter.    In  this  country' 
girls  begm  to  menstruate  from'  the  four' 
teenih  to  the  eighteenth  year  of  their  ao-e 
and  sometimes  at  a  later  period,  without 
any  signs  of  disease;  but  if  they  are  luxu- 
riously educated,  sleeping  upon  down  beds, 
and  sitting  in  hot  rooms,  menstraation  usu- 
ally commences,  at  a  more  eariy  period.. 

Many  changes  in  the  constitution  and 
appearance  of  women  are  produced  at  the 
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time  of  their  first  beginning  to  menstruate. 
Their  complexion  is  improved,  their  coun- 
tenance is  more  expressive  and  animated, 
their  attitudes  graceful,  and  their  conversa- 
tion more  intelligent  and  agreeable  ;  the 
tone  of  their  voice  becomes  more  harmoni- 
ous, their  whole  frame,  but  particularly  their 
breasts,  are  expanded  and  enlarged,  and 
their  minds  are  no  longer  engaged  in  childish 
pursuits  and  amusements. 

Some  girls  begin  to  menstruate  without 
any  preceding  indisposition  ;  but  there  are 
generally  appearances  or  symptoms  which 
indicate  the  change  which  is  about  to  take 
place.  These  are  usually  more  severe  at 
the  first  than  in  the  succeeding  periods  ; 
and  they  are  similar  to  those  produced  by 
uterine  irritation  from  other  causes,  as 
pains  in  the  back  and  inferior  extremities, 
complaints  of  tlie  viscera,  with  various  hys- 
teric and  nervous  affections.  These  com- 
mence with  the  first  disposition  tp  men- 
struate, and  continue  till  the  discharge 
comes' on,  when  they  abate,  or  disappear, 
returning  however  with  considerable  vio- 
lence in  some  women,  at  every  period  dur- 
ing life.  The  quantity  of  fluid  discharged 
at  each  evacuation,  depends  upon  the  cli- 
mate, constitution,  and  manner  of  living; 
but  it  varies  in  different  women  in  the  same 
climate,  or  in  the  same  woman  at  different 
periods  ;  in  this  country  it  amounts  to  about 
five  or  six  ounces. 

There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the 
time  required  for  the  completion  of  each 
period  of  menstruation.  In  some  women 
the  dischai-ge  returns  precisely  to  a  day,  or 
an  hour,  and  in  others  there  is  a  variation 
of  several  days,  without  inconvenience.  In 
some  it  is  finished  in  a  few  hours,  and  in 
others  it  continues  from  one  to  ten  days  ; 
but  the  intermediate  time,  from  three  to  six 
days,  is  most  usual. 

There  has  been  an  opinion,  probably  de- 
rived from  the  Jewish  legislature,  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  Arabian  physicians,  and 
credited  in  other  countries,  that  the  men- 
struous  blood  possessed  some  peculiar  ma- 
lignant properties.  The  severe  regulations 
which  have  been  made  in  some  countries  for 
the  conduct  of  women,  at  the  time  of  men- 
truation ;  —  the  expression  used,  Isaiah, 
chap.  XXX.  and  in  Ezekiel :  —  tlie  disposal 
of  the  blood  discharged,  or  of  any  thing  con- 
taminated with  it : — the  complaints  of  wo- 
men attributed  to  its  retention  :  —  and  the 
effects  enumerated  by  grave  writers,  indi- 
cate the  most  dreadful  apprehensions  of  its 
baneful  influence.  Under  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  health,  or  states  of  the  uterus,  or 
in  hot  climates,  if  the  evacuation  be  slowly 
made,  the  mcnstruous  blood  may  become 
more  acrimonious  or  offensive  than  the  com- 
mon mass,  or  any  otlier  secretion  from  it ; 
but  in  tliis  country  and  age  no  malignity  is 
suspected,  the  rcenstruous  woman  mixes  in 
society  as  at  all  other  times,  and  there  is  no 


reason  for  thinking  otherwise  than  that  this 
discharge  is  of  the  most  inoffensive  nature. 

At  the  approach  of  old  age,  women  cease 
to  menstruate  ;  but  tlie  time  of  cessation  is 
commonly  regulated  by  the  original  early 
or  late  appearance  of  the  menses.  Witii 
those  who  began  to  mensurate  at  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  the  discharge  will  often 
cease  before  they  arrive  at  forty  ;  but  if  the 
first  appearance  was  protracted  to  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age,  independently  of  dis- 
ease, such  women  may  continue  to  menstru- 
ate till  they  have  passed  the  fiftieth,  or  even 
approach  the  sixtieth  year  of  their  age.  But 
the  most  frequent  time  of  the  cessation  of 
the  menses  in  this  countrj',  is  between  the 
forty-fourth  and    forty -eighth  year;  after 
which  women  never  bear  children.    By  this 
constitutional  regulation  of  the  menses,  the 
propagation  of  the  species  is  in  every  coun- 
try confined  to  the  most  vigorous  part  of 
life;  and  had  it  been  otherwise,  children 
might  have  become  parents,  and  old  women 
might  have  had  children  when  they  were 
unable  to  supply  them  with  proper  or  suffi- 
cient nourishment.     See  Catamenia. 

ME'NSTRUUM.   Solvent.  AH  liquors 
are  so  called  which  are  used  as  dissolvents, 
or  to  extract  the  virtues  of  ingredients  by 
infusion,    decoction,    &c.     The  principal 
menstrua  made  use  of  in  Pharmacy,  are 
water,  vinous  spirits,  oils,  acid,  and  alka- 
line liquors.    Water  is  the  menstruum  of  all 
salts,  of  vegetable  gums,    and  of  animal 
jellies.     Of  the  first  it  dissolves  only  a  de- 
terminate quantity,  though  of  one  kind  of 
salt  more  than  of  another ;  and  being  thus 
saturated,  leaves  any  additional  quantity  of 
the  same  salt  untouched.     It  is  never  satur- 
ated with  the  two  latter,  but  unites  readily 
with  any  proportion  of  them,  forming,  with 
different  quantities,  liquors  of  different  con- 
sistencies.   It  takes  up  likewise,  when  as- 
sisted by  trituration,  the  vegetable  gummy 
resins,  as  ammoniacum   and  myrrh;  Ihe 
solutions  of  which,  though  imperfect,  tliat 
is,  not  transparent,   but  turbid  and  of  a 
milky  hue,  are  nevertheless  applicable  to 
valuable  purposes  in  medicine.  Rectified 
spirit  of  wine  is  the  menstrmtm  of  tlie  es- 
sential oils  and  resins  of  vegetables  ;  of  the 
pure  distilled  oils  of  animals,  and  of  soaps, 
though  it  does  not  act  upon  the  expressed 
oil,  and  fixed  alkaline  salt,  of  which  soap  is 
composed.    Hence,  if  soap  contains  any 
superfluous  quantity  of  either  the  oil  or  salt, 
it  may,  by  means  of  this  menslruum,  be  ex- 
cellently purified  therefrom.    It  dissolves, 
by  the  assistance  of  heat,  volatile  alkaline 
salts,  and  more  readily  the  neutral  ones, 
composed  cither  of  fixed   alkali  and  the 
acetic  acid,  as  the  sal  diureticus,  or  of  vola- 
tile alkali  and  the  nitric  acid.     Oils  dissolve 
vegetable  resins  and  balsams,  wax,  animal 
fats,  mineral  bitumens,  sulphur,  and  cer- 
tain metallic  substances,  particularly  lead. 
The  expressed  oils  are,  for  most  of  these 
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bodies,  more  powerful  menstrua  than  those 
obtained  by  distillation ;  as  the  former  are 
more  capable  of  sustaining,  without  injury, 
a  strong  heat,  which  is,  in  most  cases,  neces  - 
sary to  enable  them  to  act.    -All  acids  dis- 
solve alkaline  salts,  alkaline  earths,  and  me- 
tallic substances.    The  different  acids  differ 
greatly  in  their   action   upon  these  last : 
one  dissolving  some  particular  metals,  and 
another  others.    The  vegetable  acids  dis- 
solve a  considerable  quantity  of  zinc,  iron, 
copper  and  tin  ;  and  extract  so  much  from 
the  metallic  part  of  antimony  as  to  become 
powerfully  emetic  ;    they  likewise  dissolve 
lead,  if  previously  calcined  by  fire ;  but 
more  copiously  if  corroded  by  their  steam. 
The  muriatic  acid  dissolves  zinc,  iron,  and 
copper  ;  and  though  it  scarcely  acts  on  any 
other  metallic   substance  in  the  common 
way  of  making  solutions,  it  may  never, 
theless    be  artfully  combined   with  them 
all.     Tlie    corrosive    sublimate  and  anti- 
monial  caustic  of  the  shops,  are  combin- 
ations of  it  with  the  oxides  of  mercury  and 
antimony,  effected  by  applying  the  acid  in  the 
form  of  fume,  to  the  subjects  at  the  same 
time  strongly  heated.    The  nitric  acid  is  the 
common  menslrumn  of  all  metallic  sub- 
stances, except  gold  and  antimony,  which 
are  soluble  only  in  a  mixture  of  the  nitric 
and  muriatic.    The  sulphuric  acid  easily 
dissolves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper ;  and  may 
be  made  to  corrode,  or  imperfectly  dissolve 
most  of  the  other  metals.     Alkaline  lixivia 
dissolve  oils,  resinous  substances,  and  sul- 
phur.    Their  power  is  greatly  promoted  by 
the  addition  of  quick  lime,    instances  of 
which  occur  in  the  preparation  of  soap  and 
in  the  common  caustic.     Thus  assisted,  they 
reduce  the  flesh,  bones,  and  other  solid  parts 
of  animals,  into  a  gelatinous  matter.  Solu- 
tions made  in  water  and  spirit  of  wine,  pos- 
sess the  virtue  of  the  body  dissolved  ;  whilst 
oils  generally  sheathe  its  activity,  and  acids 
and  alkalies  vary  its  quality.     Hence  watery 
and  spirituous  liquors  are  the  proper  me7i- 
sLrua  of  the  native  virtues  of  vegetable  and 
animal   matters.    Most   of  the  foregoing 
solutions  are  easily  effected,  by  pouring  the 
menslriium  on  the  body  to  be  dissolved,  and 
suffering  them  to  stand  together  for  some 
time,  exposed  to  a  suitable  warmth.  A 
strong  heat  is  generally  requisite  to  enable 
oils  and  alkaline  liquors  to  perform  their 
office;  nor  will  acids  act  on  some  metallic 
bodies  without  its  assistance.    The  action  of 
watery  and  spirituous  menslrua  is  likewise 
expedited  by  a  moderate  heat,  though  the 
quantity  wliich  they  afterwards  keep  dis- 
solved, is  not,  as  some  suppose,  by  this 
means  increased.    All  diat  heat  occasions 
these  to  take  up,  more  than  they  would  do 
in  a  longer  time  in  the  cold,  will,  when  the 
heat  ceases,  subside  again.     The  action  of 
acids  on  the  bodies  which  they  dissolve,  is 
generally  accompanied  with  heat,  efferves 
cence,  and  a  copious  discharge  of  fumes 
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The  fumes  which  arise  during  the  dissolu- 
tion of  some  metals,  in  the  sulphuric  acid, 
prove  inflammable ;    hence,  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  artificial  vitriols  of  iron  and  zinc, 
the  operator  ought  to  be  careful,  especially 
where  the  solution  is  made  in  a  narrow- 
mouthed  vessel,  lest,  by  the  imprudent  ap- 
proach of  a  candle,  the  exhaling  vapour  be 
set  on  fire.    There  is  another  species  of 
solution  in  which  the  moisture  of  air  is  the 
menstruum.    Fixed  alkaline  salts,  and  those 
of  the  neutral  kind,  composed  of  alkaline 
salts  and  certain  vegetable  acids,  or  of  alka- 
line earths,  and  any  acid  except  the  sulphuric ; 
and  some  metallic  salts  on  being  exposed 
for  some  time  to  a  moist  air,  gradually 
attract  its  humidity,  and  at  length  become 
liquid.    Some  substances,  not  dissoluble  in 
water  in  its  grosser  form,  as  the  butter  of 
antimony,  are  Easily  liquified  by  this  slow 
action  of  the  aerial  moisture.    This  process 
is  termed  Deliquation.     The  cause  of  solu- 
tion assigned  by  some  naturalists,  namely 
the  admission  of  the  fine  particles  of  one 
body  into  the  pores  of  another,  whose  figure 
fits  them  for  their  reception,  is  not  just,  or 
adequate,  but  hypothetical  and  ill-presumed  ; 
since  it  is  found  that  some  bodies  will  dis- 
solve their  own  quantity  of  others,  as  water 
does  of  Epsom  salt,  alkohol  of  essential  oils, 
mercury  of  metals,  one  metal  of  another,  &c. 
whereas  the  sum  of  the  pores  or  vacuities  of 
every  body  must  be  necessarily  less  than  the 
body  itself,  and  consequently  those  pores 
cannot  receive  a  quantity  of  matter  equal  to 
the  body  wherein  they  reside. 

How  a  menslrmim  can  suspend  bodies 
much  heavier  than  itself,  which  very  often 
happens,  may  be  conceived  by  considering, 
that  the  parts  of  no  fluids  can  be  so  easily 
separated,  but  they  will  a  little  resist  or 
retard  the  descent  of  any  heavy  bodies 
through  them;  and  that  this  resistance  is, 
cieteris  ])aribus,  still  proportional  to  the 
surface  of  the  descending  bodies.  But  the 
surfaces  of  bodies  do  by  no  means  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  same  proportion  as  their 
solidities  do:  for  the  solidity  increases  as 
the  cube,  but  the  surface  only  as  the  square 
of  the  diameter  ;  wherefore  it  is  plain,  very 
small  bodies  will  have  much  larger  surfaces. 
In  proportion  to  their  solid  contents,  than 
larger  bodies  will,  and  consequently,  when 
grown  exceeding  small,  may  easily  be  buoyed 
up  in  the  liquor. 

MENTA'GRA.  (Fronf  mcntum,  the 
chm,  and  aypa,  a  prey.)  An  eruption  about 
the  chm,  forming  a  tenacious  crust,  like  that 
on  scald  heads. 

ME'NTHA.    (From  Minlhe,  the  harlot 
who  was  changed  into  this  herb. )  Hedyos- 
mus  of  the  Greeks.     The  name  of  a  genus  ' 
of  plants  m  the  Linna^an  system.  Class, 
Didj/nnmia;   Order,  Gi/mnospermia.  Mint. 

Mentha  aquatica.    Mcnthastrum ;  Si- 
sijmbmmi  menthrastrum Mentha  rolundi- 
folm  paliislris.    Water-mint.    This  plant  is 
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frequent  in  moist  meadows,  marshes,  and  on 
the  banks  of  rivers.  It  is  less  agreeable 
than  the  spear-mint,  and  in  taste  bitterer 
and  more  pungent.  It  may  be  used  with 
the  same  intentions  as  the  spear  mint,  to 
which,  however,  it  is  much  inferior. 

Mentha  cataria.     See  Nepela  cntaria. 

Mentha  cervina.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  hart's  penny-royal.  Pulegium  eervi- 
num.  This  plant  possesses  the  virtues  of 
penny-royal  in  a  very  great  degree  ;  but  is 
remarkably  unpleasant.  It  is  seldom  em- 
ployed but  by  the  country  people,  who  sub- 
stitute it  for  penny-royal. 

Mentha  ckispa.  Coti/mbifera  minor ; 
Achillea  ageratum.  This  species  of  mentha 
has  a  strong  and  fragrant  smell,  its  taste 
is  warm,  aromatic,  and  slightly  bitter.  In 
flatulence  of  the  primse  vias,  hypochondriacal 
and  hysterical  affections,  it  is  given  with 
advantage. 

Mentha  piperita.  The  systematic  and 
pharmacopoeial  name  of  peppermint.  Men- 
tha  piperitis  ;  Mentha  —  Jloribus  capilatis, 
foliis  ovatis  jtetiolatis,  staminibus  corolla  brevi- 
oribus,  of  Lrinnasus.  The  spontaneous  growth 
of  this  plant  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Britain. 
It  has  a  more  penetrating  smell  than  any  of 
the  other  mints  ;  a  strong  pungent  taste, 
glowing  like  pepper,  sinking,  as  it  were, 
into  the  tongue,  and  followed  by  a  sense  of 
coolness.  The  stomachic,  antispasmodic, 
and  -carminative  properties  of  peppermint, 
render  it  useful  in  flatulent  colics,  hysterical 
affections,  retchings,  and  other  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  acting  as  a  cordial,  and  often 
producing  an  immediate  relief.  Its  oiHcinal 
preparations  are  an  essential  oil,  a  simple 
water,  and  a  spirit. 

Mentha  piperitis.  .See  Mentha  pipe- 
rita. 

Mentha  pulegium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  penny-royal.  Pulegium  ;  Pule- 
gium regale;  Pulegium  latifolium  glechon. 
Pudding-grass.  Mentha  — Jloribus  verti- 
cillalis,  foliis  ovatis  obtiisis  subcrenalis, 
caulibus  subteretibus  repentibus,  ofLinnseus. 
This  plant  is  considered  as  a  carminative, 
stomacliic,  and  eramenagogue ;  and  is  in 
very  common  use  in  hysterical  disorders. 
The  officinal  preparations  of  penny-royal 
are,  a  simple  water,  a  spirit,  and  an  essential 
oiL 

Mentha  saracenica.  See  Tanacctum 
balsamita. 

Mentha  sativa.    See  Mentha  viridis. 

Mentha  spicata.     See  Mentha  viridis. 

Mentha  viridis.  Spear-mint.  Called 
also  Mentha  vulgaris  ;  Mentha  spicata  ;  Men- 
tha :  —  spicis  oblongis,  Jvliis  lanceolalis  nudis 
serralis  sessilibus,  staminibus  corolla  longiori- 
bus,  of  Linnajus.  This  plant  grows  wild 
in  many  parts  of  England.  It  is  not 
so  warm  to  the  taste  as  peppermint,  but  has 
a  more  agreeable  flavour,  and  is  therefore 
preferred  for  culinary  purposes.  Its  medi- 
pinaX  qqajiti^s  are  similar  to  thogc  of  pepper- 


mint ;  but  the  different  preparations  of  thft 
former,  though  more  pleasant,  are,  perhaps, 
less  efficacious.  The  officinal  preparations 
of  spear-mint  are  an  essential  oil,  a  conserve, 
a  simple  water,  and  a  spirit. 

Mentha'strum.  (Diminutive  of  menllia.) 
See  Mentha  aqualica. 

Me'nti  levator.  See  Levator  labii 
inferioris, 

ME'NTULA.     (From  matali,  a  staff, 
Heb.)    The  penis. 

Mentula'gra.  (From  menlida,  tlie 
penis,  and  aypa,  a  prey.)  A  disorder  of 
the  penis,  induced  l)y  a  contraction  of  the 
erectores  musculi,  and  causing  impotence. 

MENYA'NTHES.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnzean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Menyanthes  trifoliata.  The  sys- , 
tematic  name  of  the  buck-bean.  Trifolium 
paludosum ;  Trifolium  aquaticum;  Trifo- 
lium Jibrinum;  Menyanthes.  Water  trefoil, 
or  buck-bean.  Menyanthes— foliis  lematis, 
of  Linnjeus.  The  whole  plant  is  so  ex- 
tremely bitter,  that  in  some  countries  it  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  hops,  in  tlie  prepara- 
tion of  malt  liquor.  It  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  country  places  as  an  active  ec- 
coprotic  bitter  in  hydropic  and  rheumatic 
affections.  Cases  are  related  of  its  good 
effects  in  sonrie  cutaneous  diseases  of  the 
herpatic  and  seemingly  cancerous  kind. 

MEPHITIC.  Having  a  disagreeable 
noxious  smell  or  vapour. 

Mephitic  acid.     The  carbonic  acid. 
Mephitic  air.    See  Nitrogen. 
MEPHI'TIS.      (From    mephuhilh,  a 
blast,  Syr.)    A  poisonous  exhalation. 

MERCURIALI,GiROLAJio,  was  born  at 
Torli,  in  Romagna,  in  1530.  After  taking 
the  requisite  degree,  he  settled  as  a  phy- 
sician in  his  native  town  ;  and  was  dele- 
gated, at  the  age  of  32,  on  some  public 
business  to  Pope  Pius  IV.  at  Rome.  He 
evinced  so  much  talent  on  this  occasion, 
that  he  was  particularly  invited  to  remain 
there ;  which  he  accei>ted,  chiefly  as  it 
enabled  him  to  pursue  his  favourite  studies 
to  more  advantage.  He  produced,  in  1.'569, 
a  learned  and  elegant  work,  "  De  Arte 
Gymnastica,"  which  was  many  times  re- 
printed ;  and  tlie  reputation  of  this  pro- 
cured him  the  appointment  to  the  first 
medical  chair  at  Padua.  In  1573,  he  was 
called  to  Vienna  to  attend  the  emperor 
Maximilian  II.,  and  was  so  successful,  that 
he  returned  loaded  with  valuable  presents, 
and  honoured  with  the  dignities  of  a  knight 
and  count  palatine.  In  1587,  he  removed 
to  Bologna,  which  is  ascribed  to  a  degree 
of  self-accusation,  in  consequence  of  an 
error  of  judgment,  into  which  he  had  been 
led,  in  pronouncing  a  disease,  about  which 
he  was  consulted  at  Venice,  not  contagious, 
whence  mucli  mischief  had  arisen.  His 
reputation,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
mol«iia"y  suffered  from  this;  and  he  was 
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invited,  in  1599,  by  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  to  Pisa  ;  but  shortly  after,  a  severe 
calculous  affection  prevented  the  execution 
of  his  duties,  and  he  retired  to  his  native 
place,  where  his  death  happened  in  1606. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and,  among 
many  other  publications,  edited  a  classified 
collection  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  with 
a  learned  commentary  ;  but  he  was  too  much 
bigoted  to  ancient  authority  and  hypothesis. 
He  wrote  on  the  diseases  of  the  skin,  those 
peculiar  to  women  and  children,  on  poisons, 
and  several  other  subjects. 

MERCURIA'LIS,  [From  Mercuriiis, 
its  discoverer.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linncean  system.  Class,  Dioecia,-  Order, 
J^^7ineandria. 

2.  The  pharraacopoeial  name  of  the 
French  mercury.    See  Mercurialis  annua. 

Mercurialis  annua.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  French  mercury.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  have  no  remarkable  smell,  and 
very  little  taste.  It  is  ranked  among  the 
emollient  oleraceous  herbs,  and  is  said  to  be 
gently  aperient.  Its  principal  use  has 
been  in  clysters. 

Mercurialis  montaka.  Sqs  Mercurialis 
perennis. 

Mercurialis  perennis.  The  system- 
atic name  of  dog's  mercury.  Cynocrambc  ; 
Mercurialis  montana  sylvestns.  A  poison- 
ous plant,  very  common  in  our  hedges. 
It  produces  vomiting  and  purging,  and  the 
person  then  goes  to  sleep,  from  which  he 
does  not  often  awake. 

Mercurialis  sylvestris.  See  Mercu- 
rialis perennis. 

MERCURIUS.  (So  called  from  some 
supposed  relation  it  bears  to  the  planet  of 
that  name,)    Mercury.     See  Mercuri/. 

Mercurius  acetatus.  See  Hydrargyrus 
acetatus. 

Mercurius  alkalizatus.  See  Hydrar- 
gyrum cum  creta. 

Mercurius  calcinatus.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri  oxydum  rubrum. 

Mercurius  chemicorum.  Quicksilver. 

Mercurius  cinnabarinus.  See  Sulphu- 
retum  hydrargyri  rubruin. 

Mercurius  cobeosivus.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri oxymurias. 

Mercurius  corrosivus  ruber.  See  Hy- 
drargyri nilrico-oxydum. 

Mercurius  corrosivus  sublimatus.  See 
Hydrargyri  oxymurias. 

Mercurius  dulcis  sublimatus.  See 
Hydrargyri  submurias. 

Mercurius  emeticus  flavus.  See  Hy- 
drargyrus  vilriolatus, 

Mercurius  mortis.  See  Mercurius 
vitce. 

Mercurius  ru^cipixATUs  albus.  See 
Hydrargyrwn  inrndpitalum  album. 

Mercurius  PRiEciPirATUs  dulcis.  See 
Hydrargyri  submurias. 


Mercurius  PRiEcimATUs  ruber.  See 
Hydrargyri  nitrico- oxydum. 

Mercurius  vit^.    See  Algarotli. 

MERCURY.  Hydrargyrum ;  Hydrar- 
gyrus  ;  Mercurius.  A  metal  found  in  five 
different  states  in  nature.  1.  Native,  {na- 
tive mercury,)  adhering  in  small  globules 
to  the  surface  of  cinnabar  ores,  or  scattered 
through  the  crevices,  or  over  the  surfaces  of 
different  kinds  of  stones.  2.  It  is  found  united 
to  silver,  in  the  ore  called  amalgam  of  silver, 
or  native  amalgam  of  silver.  This  ore  ex- 
hibits thin  places,  or  grains  ;  it  sometimes 
crystallises  in  cubes,  parallelopipeda,  or 
pyramids.  Its  colour  is  of  a  silver  white, 
or  grey  ;  its  lustre  is  considerably  metallic. 
3.  Combined  with  sulphur,  it  constitutes  na- 
tive cinnabar,  or  sulphuret  of  mercury.  This 
ore  is  the  most  common.  It  is  frequently 
found  in  veins,  and  sometimes  crystallised 
in  tetrahedra,  or  three-sided  pyramids.  Its 
colour  is  red.  Its  streak  metallic,  4. 
Mercury  oxidised,  and  united  either  to 
muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid,  forms  the  ore 
called  horn  quicksilver,  or  corneous  mercury. 
These  ores  are,  in  general,  semi-transparent, 
of  a  grey  or  white  colour,  sometimes  crys- 
tallised, but  more  frequently  in  grains. 
5.  United  to  oxygen,  it  constitutes  the  ore 
called  native  oxide  of  mercury.  Mercurial 
ores  particularly  abound  in  Spain,  Hun- 
gary, China,  and  South  America. 

Properties  Mercury,  or  quicksilver,  is ' 

the  only  one  of  the  metals  that  remains 
fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  when  its  temperature  is 
reduced  to  — 40  degrees  below  0  on  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer ;  it  assumes  a  solid 
form.  This  is  a  degree  of  cold,  however, 
that  only  occurs  in  high  northern  latitudes, 
and,  in  our  climate,'  mercury  cannot  be 
exhibited  in  a  solid  state,  but  by  means  of 
artificial  cold.  When  rendered  solid,  it 
possesses  both  ductility  and  malleability. 
It  crystallises  in  octahedra,  and  contracts 
strongly  during  congelation.  It  is  divi- 
sible into  very  small  globules.  It  pre- 
sents a  convex  appearance  in  vessels  to 
which  it  has  little  attraction,  but  is  concave 
in  those  to  which  it  more  strongly  adheres. 
It  becomes  electric  and  phosphorescent  bv 
rubbing  upon  glass,  and  by  agitation  in  a 
vacuum.  It  is  a  very  good  conductor  of 
caloric,  of  electricity,  and  of  galvanism. 
The  specific  gravity  of  mercury  is  13.56?! 
Although  fluid,  its  opacity  is  equal  to  that 
of  any  other  metal,  and  its  surface,  when 
clean,  has  considerable  lustre.  Its  colour 
IS  wliite,  similar  to  silver.  Exposed  to  the 
temperature  of  somewhat  above  600°  Fain- 
It  IS  volatilised.  When  agitated  in  the  air! 
especially  in  contact  with  viscous  fluids,  it 
becomes  converted  into  a  black  oxide.  A  t  a 
temperature  nearly  the  same  as  that  at  which 
It  boils.  It  absorbs  about  14  or  15  per  cent, 
ot  oxygen,  and  then  becomes  changed  into 
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a  red  crystallisable  oxide,  wljich  is  sponta- 
neously reducible  by  light  and  caloric  at  a 
higher  temperature.  The  greater  number 
of  the  acids  act  upon  mercury,  or  are  at 
least  capable  of  combining  with  its  oxides. 
It  combines  with  sulphur  by  trituration, 
but  more  intimately  by  heat.  It  is  acted 
on  by  the  alkaline  sulphurets.  It  combines 
with  many  of  the  metals  ;  these  compounds 
are  brittle,  or  soft,  when  the  mercury  is 
in  large  proportion.  There  is  a  slight  union 
between  mercury  and  phosphorus.  It  does 
not  unite  with  carbon,  or  the  earths. 

Method  of  obtaining  Mercurt/.  —  Mercury 
may  be  obtained  pure  by  decomposing 
cinnabar,  by  means  of  iron  filings.  For 
that  purpose,  take  two  parts  of  red  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury  (cinnabar),  reduce  it  to 
powder,  and  mix  it  with  one  of  iron  filings, 
put  the  mixture  into  a  stone  retort,  direct 
the  neck  of  it  into  a  bottle,  or  receiver, 
filled  with  water,  and  apply  heat.  The 
mercury  will  then  be  obtained  in  a  state  of 
purity. 

In  this  process,  the  sulphuret  of  mercury, 
which  consists  of  sulphur  and  mercury, 
is  heated  in  contact  with  iron,  the  sulphur 
quits  the  mercury  and  unites  to  the  iron, 
and  the  mercury  becomes  disengaged  ;  the 
residue  in  the  retort  is  a  sulphuret  of  iron. 

Mercury  is  a  very  useful  article  both  in 
the  cure  of  diseases  and  the  arts.  There  is 
scarcely  a  disease  against  which  some  of  its 
preparations  are  not  exhibited ;  and  over 
the  venereal  disease  it  possesses  a  specific 
power.  It  is  considered  to  have  first 
gained  repute  in  curing  this  disease,  from 
the  good  effects  it  produced  in  eruptive 
diseases.  In  the  times  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  venereal  disease,  practitioners 
only  attempted  to  employ  this  remedy 
with  timorous  caution,  so  that,  of  several 
of  their  formulae,  mercury  scarcely  com- 
posed a  fourth  part,  and  few  cures  were 
effected.  On  the  other  hand,  empirics 
who  noticed  the  little  eflScacy  of  these 
small  doses,  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  exhibited  mercury  in  such  large  quan- 
tities, and  with  such  little  care,  that  most 
of  their  patients  became  suddenly  attacked 
with  the  most  violent  salivations,  attended 
with  dangerous  consequences.  From  these 
two  vary  opposite  modes  of  practice,  there 
originated  such  uncertainty  respecting  what 
could  be  expected  fronr  mercury,  and  such 
fears  of  the  consequences  which  might 
result  from  its  employment,  that  every 
plan  was  eagerly  adopted  whicli  offered 
tlie  least  chance  of  cure  without  having 
recourse  to  this  mineral.  A  medicine, 
however,  so  powerful,  and  whose  salu- 
tary effects  were  seen  by  attentive  prac- 
titioners, amid  all  its  inconveniences,  could 
not  sink  into  oblivion.  After  efforts  had 
been  made  to  discover  a  substitute  for 
it,  and  it  was  seen  hov.'  little  confidence 


tliose  means  deserved  on  which  tlie  bigiiest 
praises  had  Ijeen  lavished,  the  attempts  to 
discover  its  utility  were  renewed.  A  me- 
dium was  pursued,  between  the  too  timid 
methods  of  those  physicians  who  had  first 
administered  it,  and  the  inconsiderate 
boldness  of  the  empirics.  Thus  the  causes 
from  which  both  parties  failed  were  avoid- 
ed ;  the  character  of  the  medicine  was 
revived  in  a  more  durable  way,  and  from 
this  period  its  reputation  has  always  been 
maintained. 

It  was  about  this  epoch  that  mercury  be- 
gan to  be  internally  given :  hitherto  it  had 
only  been  externally  employed,  which  was 
done  in  three  manners.  The  first,  was  in 
the  form  of  liniment,  or  ointment ;  the 
second,  as  a  plaster;  and  the  third,  as  a 
fumigation.  Of  the  three  methods  just 
described,  only  the  first  is  at  present  much 
in  use,  and  even  tiiis  is  very  much  altered. 
Mercurial  plasters  are  now  only  used  as 
topical  discutient  applications  to  tumours 
and  indurations.  Fumigations,  as  anciently 
managed,  were  liable  to  many  objections, 
particularly  from  its  not  being  possible  to 
regulate  tlie  quantity  of  mercury  to  be 
used,  and  from  the  effect  of  the  vapour  on 
the  organs  of  respiration  frequently  oc- 
casioning trembling,  palsies,  &c.  Frictions 
with  ointment  have  always  been  regarded 
as  the  most  efficaceous  mode  of  administer- 
ing mercury. 

Mercury  is  carried  into  the  constitution 
in  the  same  way  as  other  substances,  either 
by  being  absorbed  from  the  surface  of  the 
body,  or  that  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It 
cannot,  however,  in  all  cases,  be  taken  into 
the  constitution  in  both  ways,  for  some- 
times the  absorbents  of  the  skin  will  not 
readily  receive  it ;  at  least  no  effect  is 
produced,  either  on  the  disease  or  consti- 
tution, from  this  mode  of  application.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  internal  absorbents 
will,  sometimes,  not  take  up  the  medicine, 
or,  at  least,  no  effect  is  produced  either  on 
tlie  disease  or  constitution.  In  many  per- 
sons, the  bowels  can  hardly  bear  mercury 
at  all ;  and  it  should  then  be  given  in  the 
mildest  form  possible,  conjoined  with  such 
medicines  as  will  lessen  or  correct  its  vio- 
lent effects,  although  not  its  specific  ones, 
on  the  constitution.  When  mercury  can 
be  thrown  into  tlie  constitution  with  pro- 
priety, by  the  external  method,  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  internal  plan;  because  the 
skin  is  not  nearly  so  essential  to  life  as  the 
stomach,  and  is'therefore  in  itself  capable 
of  bearing  much  more  than  the  stomach. 
The  constitution  is  also  less  injured.  Many 
courses  of  mercury  would  kill  the  patient 
if  tiic  medicine  were  only  given  internally, 
because  it  proves  hurtful  to  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  when  given  in  any  form,  or 
joined  with  the  greatest  correctors. 

Mercuiy  has  two  effects  :  one  as  a  stimu- 
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lus  on  the  constitution  and  particular  parts, 
the  other  as  a  specific  on  a  diseased  action 
of  the  whole  body,  or  of  parts.  The  latter 
action  can  only  be  computed  by  the  disease 
disappearing. 

In  giving  mercury  in  the  venereal  dis- 
ease, the  first  attention  sliould  be  to  the 
quantity,  and  its  visible  effects  in  a  given 
time ;  which,  when  brouglit  to  a  proper 
pitch  are  only  to  be  kept  up,  and  the  de- 
cline of  tiie  disease  to  be  watched ;  for  by 
this  we  judge  of  the  invisible  or  specific  ef- 
fects of  the  medicine,  and  know  what  varia- 
tion in  the  quantity  may  be  necessary. 
The  visible  effects  of  mercury  affect  either 
the  whole  constitution,  or  some  parts  capa- 
ble of  secretion.  In  the  first,  it  produces 
universal  irritability,  making  it  more  sus- 
ceptible of  all  impressions.  It  quickens  the 
pulse,  increases  its  hardness,  and  occasions 
a  kind  of  temporary  fever.  In  some  con- 
stitutions it  operates  like  a  poison.  In 
some  it  produces  a  hectic  fever  ;  but  such 
effects  commonly  diminish  on  the  patient 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  medicine. 

Mercury  often  produces  pains  like  those 
of  rheumatism,  and  nodes  of  a  scrophulous 
nature.  The  quantity  of  mercury  to  be 
thrown  in  for  the  ciire  of  any  venereal  com- 
plaint, must  be  proportioned  to  the  violence 
of  the  disease.  A  small  quantity  used 
quickly,  will  have  equal  effects  to  those  of  a 
large  one  employed  slowly  ;  but  if  these 
effects  are  merely  local,  that  is,  upon  the 
glands  of  the  mouth,  the  constitution  at 
large  not  being  equally  stimulated,  the  ef- 
fects upon  the  diseased  parts  must  be  less, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  local  disease 
not  giving  way  in  proportion  to  the  effects 
of  mercury  on  some  particular  part.  If  it 
be  given  in  very  small  quantities,  and  in- 
creased gradually,  so  as  to  steal  insensibly 
on  the  constitution,  a  vast  quantity  at  a 
time  may  at  length  be  thrown  in,  without 
any  visible  effects  at  all. 

The  constitution,  or  parts,  are  more 'sus- 
ceptible of  mercury  at  first  than  afterwards. 

Mercury  occasionally  attacks  the  bowels, 
and  causes  violent  purging,  even  of  blood. 
This  effect  is  remedied  by  intermitting  the 
use  of  the  medicine,  and  exhibiting  opium. 
At  other  times,  it  is  suddenly  deteriTiined  to 
the  mouth,  and  produces  inflammation,  ul- 
ceration, and  an  excessive  flow  of  saliva. 
To  obtain  relief  in  this  circumstance,  pur- 
gatives, nitre,  sulphur,  gum-arabic,  lime- 
water,  camphor,  bark,  sulphureC  of  potassa, 
blisters,  &c.  have  been  advised.  Pear- 
son, however,  does  not  place  much  confi- 
dence in  the  efficacy  of  such  means  ;'  and, 
the  mercury  being  discontinued  for  a  lime, 
ho  recommends  the  patient  to  be  freely  ex- 
posed to  cold  air,  with  the  occasional  use  of 
cathartics,  mineral  acids,  Peruvian  bark, 
and  the  assiduous  application  of  astringent 
gargles.  The  most  material  objection  (says 
Pearson)  which  I  foresee  agiunst  the  method 


of  treatment  I  have  recommended,  is  the 
hazard  to  which  the  patient  will  be  exposed 
of  having  the  saliva  suddenly  checked, 
and  of  suffering  some  other  disease  in  con- 
sequence of  it. 

The  hasty  suppression  of  a  ptyalism  may 
be  followed  by  serious  inconveniencies,  as 
violent  pains,  vomiting,  and  general  con- 
vulsions. 

Cold  liquids  taken  into  the  stomach,  or 
exposure  of  the  body  to  the  cold  air,  must 
be  guarded  against  during  a  course  of  mer- 
cury. Should  a  suppression  of  the  ptyalism 
take  place,  from  any  act  of  indiscretion,  a 
quick  introduction  of  mercury  should  be 
had  recourse  to,  with  the  occasional  use  of 
the  warm  bath. 

Mercury,  when  it  falls  on  the  mouth, 
sometimes  produces  inflammation,  which 
now  and  then  terminates  in  mortification. 
The  ordinary  operation  of  mercury  does  not 
permanently  injure  the  constitution ;  but, 
occasionally,the  impairment  is  very  material ; 
mercury  may  even  produce  local  diseases, 
and  retard  the  cure  of  chancres,  buboes, 
and  certain  effects  of  the  lues  venerea,  after 
the  poison  has  been  destroyed.  Occasion- 
ally mercury  acts  on  the  system  as  a  poison, 
quite  unconnected  with  its  agency  as  a  re- 
medy, and  neither  proportionate  to  the  in- 
flammation of  the  mouth  nor  actual  quantity 
of  the  mineral  absorbed.  Pearson  has 
termed  this  morbid  state  of  the  system  ere- 
thismus;  it  is  characterised  by  great  de- 
pression of  strength,  a  sense  of  anxiety  about 
the  prcEcordia,  irregular  action  of  the  heart, 
frequent  sighing,  trembling,  a  small,  quick, 
and  sometimes  intermitting  pulse,  occasional 
vomiting,  a  pale  contracted  countenance,  a 
sense  of  coldness;  but  the  tongue  is  seldom 
furred,  and  neither  the  natural  or  vital 
functions  are  much  disturbed.  When  this 
effect  of  mercury  takes  place,  the  use  of 
mercury  should  be  discontinued,  whatever 
may  be  the  stage,  extent,  or  violence  of  the 
venereal  disease.  The  patient  should  be 
exposed  to  a  dry  and  cool  air,  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  give  fatigue;  in  this  way,  the  pa- 
tient will  often  recover  in  ten  or  fourteen 
days.  In  the  early  stage,  the  erethismus 
may  often  be  averted  by  leaving  off  the  mer- 
cury and  giving  camphor  mixture  with  vola- 
tile alkali.  Occasionally,  the  use  of  mer- 
cury brings  on  a  peculiar  eruption,  which 
has  received  the  names  of  mercurial  rash, 
eczema  mercuriale,  lepra  mercurialis,"  mer- 
curial disease,  and  erythema  mercuriale. 

In  order  that  mercury  should  act  oii  the 
human  body,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  oxidised,  or  combined  with  an  acid.  The 
mercury  contained  in  the  unguentum  hy- 
drargyn,  is  an  oxide.  This,  however,  is 
the  most  simple  and  least  combined  form  of 
all  ns  preparations,  and  hence,  (says  Mr.  S. 
Cooper),  it  not  only  operates  with  more 
mildness  on  the  system,  but  with  more  spe- 
cific  elR'ct  on  the  disease,    Various  salts  of 
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mercury  operate  more  quickly  when  given 
internally  than  mercurial  frictions  ;  but  few 
practitioners  of  the  present  day  confide  in 
tlic  internal  use  of  mercury  alone  ;  particu- 
larly when  the  venereal  virus  has  produced 
effects  in  consecjuence  of  absorption.  Rub- 
bing in  mercurial  ointment  is  the  mode  of 
affecting  the  system  with  mercury  in  the 
present  day  ;  and,  as  a  substitute  for  this 
mode  of  applying  mercury,  Mr.  Abernethy 
recommends  the  mercurial  fumigation,  where 
the  patient  has  not  strength  to  rub  in  oint- 
ment, and  whose  bowels  will  not  bear  the 
internal  exhibition  of  it. 

The  preparations  of  mercury  now  in  use 
are, 

1.  Nitrico-oxydum  hydrargyri. 

2.  Oxydum  hydrargyri  cinereum. 

3.  Oxydum  hydrargyri  rubrum. 

4.  Oxy-murias  hydrargyri. 

5.  Submurias  hydrargyri. 

6.  Sulphuretum  hydrai-gyri  rubrum  et 
nigrum. 

7.  Hydrargyrum  cum  creta. 

8.  Hydrargyrum  precipitatum  album. 

9.  Hydrargyrum  purificatum. 
Mercurij,  dog's.     See  Mercurinlis. 
Mercury,    English.      See  C/ienopodium 

bo7ius  henricus. 

Mercury,  French.     See  MerciirialU. 

Meroba'lneum.  (From  jxepos,  a  part, 
and  ^aXaveiov,  a  bath. )    A  partial  batli. 

MEROCE'LE.  (From  n^pos,  the  thigh, 
and  K\7iri,  a  tumour.)  A  femoral  hernia. 
See  Hernia. 

Me'ron.     Mrjpos.    The  thigh. 

MERRET,  CHuiSToruER,  was  born  at 
Winchcombe  in  1614.  After  graduating  at 
Oxford,  he  settled  in  London,  became  a 
fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  which,  after  the  Restoration, was 
called  the  Royal  Society.  He  appears  to 
have  had  a  considerable  practice,  and  reach- 
ed his  81st  year.  His  first  publication  was 
a  Collection  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  &c.  in 
proof  of  the  exclusive  Rights  of  the  Col- 
lege, printed  in  1660;  which  afforded  the 
basis  of  Dr.  Goodall's  history :  this  was 
followed  nine  years  after  by  "  A  Short 
View  of  the  Frauds  of  Apothecaries,"  which 
involved  him  in  much  controversy.  He 
published  also  a  Catalogue  of  the  Natural 
Productions  of  this  Island,  of  which  the  bo- 
tanical part  is  best  executed ;  and  he  com- 
municated several  papers  to  the  Royal 
Society. 

ME'RUS.  Applied  to  several  things  in 
the  same  sense  as  genuine,  or  unadulterated; 
as  merum  viiium,  neat  wine. 

MERY,  John,  was  born  at  Vatau,  in 
France,  in  I6'15.  His  fatlier  being  a  sur- 
geon, he  detorminetl  upon  the  same  profes- 
sion, and  went  accordingly  to  the  Hdtel 
Dicu  at  Paris,  where  he  studied  with  ex- 
traordinary ardour,  even  passing  the  night 
in  dissection  in  his  bed-room.    In  1681  lie 


was  appointed  to  the  office  of  queen's  sur- 
geon ;  and  two  years  after,  surgeon-major 
to  the  invalids.  Soon  after  this  he  was 
chosen  to  attend  the  Queen  of  Portugal, 
who  died,  however,  before'  his  arrival ;  and 
he  refused  very  advantageous  offers  to  de- 
tain him  at  that,  as  well  as  the  Spanish 
court.  He  was  now  received  into  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  and  shortly  after  sent  on 
a  secret  journey  to  England  ;  then  chosen  to 
attend  upon  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was 
a  child.  But  these  occupations  were  irksome 
to  him,  and  he  even  shunned  private  prac- 
tice, and  general  society,  devoting  himself 
to  the  duties  of  the  hospital  of  Invalids, 
and  to  the  dissecting-room.  In  1700  he 
was  appointed  first  surgeon  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  which  gratified  his  utmost  ambition  ; 
and  he  declined  repeated  solicitations  to 
give  lectures  there  on  anatomy.  He  pro- 
cured, however,  the  erection  of  a  theatre  for 
the  students,  where  they  might  have  more 
regular  instruction.  It  was  a  great  part  of 
the  labour  of  his  life  to  form  an  anatomical 
museum,  yet  he  did  not  estimate  these  re- 
searches too  highly,  and  was  very  slow  in 
framing,  or  in  receiving,  new  theories  con- 
cerning the  animal  economy.  About  the 
age  of  75,  he  suddenly  lost  the  use  of  his 
legs,  after  which  his  health  declined,  and  he 
died  in  1722.  Besides  many  valuable  com- 
munications to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
he  published  a  description  of  the  ear  ;  Ob- 
servations on  Frere  Jacques'  Method  of 
Cutting  for  the  Stone,  the  general  princi- 
ple of  which  he  approved ;  a  tract  on  the 
Foetal  Circulation,  controverting  the  re- 
ceived opinion,  that  part  of  the  blood  passes 
from  the  right  to  the  left  ventricle,  tlirough 
the  foramen  ovale,  and  even  assigning  it  an 
opposite  course ;  and  physical  problems, 
concerning  the  connection  of  the  foetus  with 
tiie  mother,  and  its  nutrition. 

Mesar^'um.  (From  fieffos,  the  middle, 
and  apaia,  the  belly.)    The  mesentery. 

MESEMBRYA'NTHEMUM.  '  (So 
called  from  the  circumstance  of  its  flowers 
expanding  at  mid-day.)  The  name  of  a 
vast  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Icosandria; 
Order,  Pcntagynia. 

Mesembryanthemusi  crvstalhnum. 
The  juice  of  this  plant,  in  a  dose  of  four 
spoonfuls  every  two  hours,  it  is  asserted,  has 
removed  an  obstinate  spasmodic  affection  of 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  would  not 
yield  to  other  remedies. 

MESENTE RIC.  Mescntericvs. Belong- 
ing to  the  mesentery.    See  Mesentery. 

Mesenteric  artery.  Arteria  mesenterica. 
Two  branches  of  the  aorta  in  the  abdomen 
are  so  called.  The  superior  mesenteric  is 
the  second  branch  ;  it  is  distributed  upon  tlie 
mesentery,  and  gives  off  the  superior  or 
right  colic  artery.  The  inferior  mesenteric 
is  the  fiftl)  branch  of  the  aorta ;  it  sends  off 
the  internal  ha;morrhoidal. 

Mesenteric  glands.     Glandula;  mcsen- 
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tericcB.  These  are  conglobate,  and  are 
situated  here  and  there  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane of  the  mesentery.  The  chyle  from 
the  intestines  passes  through  these  glands  to 
the  thoracic  duct. 

Mesenteric  nerves.  Nervorum  jylexus 
mesenlericus.  The  superior,  middle,  and 
lower  mesenteric  plexuses  of  nerves  are 
formed  by  the  branches  of  the  great  inter- 
costal nerves. 

BIesenteric  veins.  Vents  mesenteric^. 
They  all  run  into  one  trunk,  tliat  evacuates 
its  blood  into  the  vena  portije.  See  Vena 
Itortce. 

MESENTERI'TIS.  {Vrom  iieffevl^piov, 
the  mesentery.)  An  inflammation  of  the 
mesentery.     See  Peritonitis. 

ME'SENTERY.  [Mesentenum ;  from 
lifffos,  the  middle,  and  eyhpou,  an  intestine.) 
A  membrane  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
attached  to  tlie  vertebra2  of  the  loins,  and  to 
which  the  intestines  adhere.  It  is  formed 
of  a  duplicatui-e  of  tlie  peritonaeum,  and 
contains  within  it  adipose  membrane,  lac- 
teals,  lymphatics,  lacteal  glands,  mesenteric 
arteries,  veins,  and  nerves.  Its  use  is  to 
sustain  the  intestines  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  possess  both  mobility  and  firmness  ;  to 
support  and  conduct  with  safety  the  blood- 
vessels, lacteals,  and  nerves  ;  to  fix  the 
glands,  and  give  an  external  coat  to  the  in- 
testines. 

It  consists  of  three  parts  :  one  uniting  the 
small  intestines,  which  receives  the  proper 
name  of  mesentery  ;  another  connecting  the 
colon,  termed  mesocolon ;  and  a  third  at- 
tached  to  tlie  rectum,  temied  mesorectum. 

MESERAIC.    The  same  as  mesenteric. 

Mese'rion.    See  Daphne  mezereum. 

Mesi're.  a  disorder  of  the  liver,  men- 
tioned by  Avicenna,  accompanied  with  a 
sense  of  heaviness,  tumour,  inflammation, 
pungent  pain,  and  blackness  of  the  tongue. 

MESOCO'LON.  (From  (jLeaos,  the 
middle,  and  kidAoj/,  the  colon.)  The  por- 
tion of  the  mesentery  to  which  the  colon'  is 
attached,  The  mesentery  and  mesocolon 
are  tlie  most  important  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  peritonreum.  In  the  pelvis, 
the  peritonaeum  spreads  itself  shortly  before 
the  rectum.  But  where  that  intestine  be- 
comes loose,  and  forms  the  semilunar  curve, 
the  'jieritonffium  there  rises  considerably 
from  the  middle  iliac  vessels,  and  region  of 
the  psoas  muscle,  double,  and  with  a  figure 
adapted  for  receiving  the  hollow  colon.  But 
above,  on  the  left  side,  the  colon  is  connect- 
ed with  almost  no  intermediate  loose  pro- 
duction to  the  peritonceum,  spread  upon 
the  psoas  muscle,  as  high  as  the  spleen, 
where  this  part  of  the  peritonajum,  which 
gave  a  coat  to  the  colon,  being  extended 
under  the  spleen,  receives  and  sustains  that 
viscus  in  a  lioUow  superior  recess. 

Afterwards  the  peritonaium,  from  the  left 
kidney,  from  the  interval  between  the  kid- 
neys, from  the  large  vessels,  and  from  the 


right  kidney,  emerges  forwards  under  the 
pancreas,  and  forms  a  broad  and  suflSciently 
long  continuous  production,  called  the  trans- 
verse mesocolon,  which,  like  a  partition,  di- 
vides the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  contain- 
ing the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas, 
from  the  lower  part.  Tiie  lower  plate  of  this 
transverse  production  is  continued  sinn-ly 
from  the  right  mesocolon  to  the  left,  and 
serves  as  an  external  coat  to  a  pretty  laro'e 
portion  of  the  liver,  and  descending  part  of 
the  duodenum.  But  the  upper  plate,  less 
simple  in  the  course,  departs  from  the 
lumbar  peritonajum  at  the  kidney,and  region 
of  the  vena  cava,  farther  to  the  right  than 
the  duodenum,  to  which  it  gives  an  external 
membrane,  not  quite  to  the  valve  of  the 
pylorus  ;  and  beyond  this  intestine,  and  be- 
yond the  colon,  it  is  joined  with  the  lower 
plate,  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  duodenum 
lies  within  the  cavity  of  the  mesocolon. 
Afterwards,  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  the 
mesocolon  is  inflected,  and  descending  over 
the  kidney  of  the  same  side  much  shorter,  it 
includes  the  right  of  the  colon,  as  far  as  the 
intestinum  ca;cum,  which  rests  upon  the 
iliac  muscle  and  the  appendix,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  peculiar  long  curved  mesentery. 
There  the  mesocolon  terminates,  almost  at 
the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta. 

The  whole  of  the  mesocolon  and  of  the 
mesentery  is  hollow,  so  that  the  air  may- 
be forced  in  between  its  two  laminse,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  expand  them  into  a 
bag.  At  the  place  where  it  sustains  the 
colon,  and  also  from  part  of  the  in- 
testinum rectum,  the  mesoclon,  continuous 
with  the  outer  membrane  of  the  intestine, 
forms  itself  into  small  slender  bags,  resem- 
bling the  omentum,  for  the  most  part  in  pairs, 
with  their  loose  extremities  thicker  and  bifid, 
and  capable  of  admitting  air  blown  in 
between  the  plates  of  the  mesocolon. 

MESOCRA'NIUM.^  (From  ^etroy,  the 
iniddle,  and  upaviov,  the  skull. )  The  crown 
of  the  head,  or  vertex. 

MESOGA'STRIUM.  (From  /tetror, 
the  middle,  and  yariyp,  the  stomach.)  The 
concave  part  of  the  stomach,  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  adjacent  parts. 

MESOGLO'SSUS.  (From  ^ufcros,  the 
middle,  and  yXaia-cra,  the  tongue.)  A  muscle 
inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  tongue, 

MESOME'RA.  (From  /^eo-oy,  the  mid- 
dle, and  lu-npos,  the  thigh.)  The  parts 
between  the  thighs, 

MESOMPHALIUM.  (From  f,,^os, 
the  middle,  and  ofi<pa\os,  the  navel.)  The 
middle  of  the  navel. 

MESO'PHRYUM.  (From  ^,^os,  the 
middle,  and  o^/jua,  the  eyebrows.)  Tlie 
part  between  the  eyebrows. 
,  MESOPLEU'RUM.  (From  ^,<ro,, 
the  middle,  and  TrXf vpov,  a  rib.)  The  space 
or  muscles  between  the  ribs, 

MESORE'CTUM.  (From  i^iffos,  the 
middle,  and  rectum,  the  straight  gut.)  The 
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portion  of  pcritonasum  wliich  connects  the 
rectum  to  tlie  pelvis. 

MESO'THENAR.  (From  /xetros,  the 
middle,  and  6evap,  the  palm  of  the  hand.) 
The  muscle  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

MESOTICA.  (From  fifcros,  medius.) 
The  name  of  an  order  of  diseases  in  the 
class  Eccrilicci,  in  Good's  Nosology.  Dis- 
eases affecting  the  parenchyma.  Its  genera 
are  the  following  :  Poli/sarcia  ;  Emphyma  ; 
Paroslia  ;  Cyrtosis  ;  Ostliexia. 

MESOTYPE.  Prismatic  zeolite.  A 
species  of  the  genus  zeolite. 

ME'SPILUS.  (Ort  ev  tw  ixeaa  iriKos, 
because  it  has  a  cap  or  crown  in  the  middle 
of  it.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnccan  system.  Class,  Icosandria  ; 
Order,  Pentagynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  med- 
lar.   See  Mespilus  germanica. 

Mespilus  geumanica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  medlar-tree.  This  fruit,  and 
also  its  seeds,  have  been  used  medicinally. 
The  immature  fruit  is  serviceable  in  check- 
ing diarrhoeas  ;  and  the  seeds  were  formerly 
esteemed  in  allaying  the  pain  attendant  on 
nephritic  diseases. 

ME  SUE,  one  of  the  early  physicians 
among  the  Arabians,  was  born  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Khorasan,  and  flourished  in  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  His  father 
was  an  apothecary  at  Nisaboar.  He  was 
educated  in  the  profession  of  physic  by 
Gabriel,  the  son  of  George  Backtishua,  and 
through  his  favour  was  appointed  physician 
to  the  hospital  of  his  native  city.  Although 
a  Christian  he  was  in  great  favour  with 
several  successive  Caliphs,  being  reputed  the 
ablest  scholar  and  physician  of  his  age. 
Wlien  Haroun  al  Raschid  appointed  his  son 
viceroy  of  Khorasan,  Mesne  was  nominated 
his  body  physician,  and  was  placed  by  him 
at  the  head  of  a  college  of  learned  men, 
which  he  instituted  there.  "When  Almam- 
mon  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1813,  he 
brought  Mesne  to  Bagdad,  and  made  him  a 
professor  of  medicine  there,  as  well  as  super- 
intendant  of  the  great  hospital,  which  offices 
he  filled  a  great  number  of  years.  He  was 
also  employed  in  transferring  the  science  of 
the  Greeks  to  his  own  country,  by  translating 
their  works.  He  is  supposed  by  Freind  to 
have  written  in  the  Syriac  tongue.  He  was 
author  of  some  works,  which  are  cited  by 
Rhazes,  and  others,  but  appear  to  have 
perished  ;  for  those  now  extant  in  his  name 
do  not  correspond  with  these  citations,  nor 
with  the  character  given  of  them  by  Haly 
Abbas,  besides  that  Riiazes  is  quoted  in 
them,  wlio  lived  long  after  Mesne  :  they  pro- 
bably belonged  to  another  physician  of  the 
same  name,  who  is  mentioned  by  Leo  Afri- 
canus,  and  died  in  the  beginning  of  tlie 
eleventh  century. 

META'BASIS.  (From  ixtraiaivu,  to 
digress.)    Melabole.    A  change  of  remedy, 


of  practice,  or  disease  ;  or  any  change  from 
one  thing  to  another,  either  in  the  cura- 
tive indications,  or  the  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
temper. 

Meta'bole.    See  Mclabasis, 

METACARPAL.  Belonging  to  the 
metacarpus. 

Metacarpal  bones.  The  five  longitu- 
dinal bones  that  are  situated  between  the 
wrist  and  the  fingers  ;  they  are  distinguished 
into  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  fore- 
finger, &c. 

METACA'RPUS.  (From  fiera,  after, 
and  KapTTos,  the  wrist.  )  Melacarpium.  That 
part  of  the  hand  which  is  between  the  wrist 
and  the  fingers. 

Metaca'rpeus.  a  muscle  of  the  car- 
pus. See  Adductor  metacarjn  minimi  digiii 
manus. 

Metacera'sma.  (From  juera,  after,  and 
icepavyvfii,  to  mix. )  Cerasma.  A  mixture 
tempered  with  any  additional  substance. 

METACHEIRI'XIS.  (From  liira- 
X6ip<^a),  to  perform  by  the  hand.)  Surgery, 
or  any  manual  operation. 

Metachore'sis.  (From  jxeraxi^peoi,  to 
digress. )  The  translation  of  a  disease  from 
one  part  to  another. 

Metacine'ma.  (From  )H6T0,  and  Kiveu, 
to  remove. )  A  distortion  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eye- 

Metaco'ndylus.  (From  fxira,  after,  and 
KovSv\os,  a  knuckle.)  The  last  joint  of  a 
finger,  which  contains  the  nail. 

Meta'llage-  (From  /xeraWaTlo),  to 
change.)  A  change  in  the  state  or  treat- 
ment of  a  disease. 

METALLU'RGIA.  (From  fieraAXov, 
a  metal,  and  epyov,  work,  labour.)  That 
part  of  chemistry  which  concerns  tlie  oper- 
ations of  metals. 

METALS.  The  most  numerous  class 
of  undecompounded  chemical  bodies,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  general  charac- 
ters :  — 

1 .  They  possess  a  peculiar  lustre,  which 
continues  in  the  streak,  and  in  their  smallest 
fragments. 

2.  They  are  fusible  by  heat ;  and  in  fusion 
retain  their  lustre  and  opacity. 

3.  They  are  all,  except  selenium,  ex- 
cellent conductors  both  of  electricity  and 
caloric. 

4.  Many  of  them  may  be  extended  under 
the  hammer,  and  are  called  malleable  ;  or 
under  the  rolling  press,  and  are  called 
laminablc;  or  drawn  into  wire,  and  are 
called  ductile,  lliis  capabilily  of  extension 
depends,  in  some  measure,  on  a  tenacity 
peculiar  to  the  metals,  and  which  exists  in 
the  different  species  with  very  difTerent  de- 
grees of  force. 

5.  When  their  saline  combinations  are 
electrised,  the  metals  separate  at  the  resino- 
cleclric  or  negative  pole. 

6.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen, 
chlorine,  or  iodine,  at  an  elevated  tempera- 
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ture,  they  generally  take  fire ;  and,  combin- 
ing with  one  or  other  of  these  three  element- 
ary dissolvents  in  definite  proportions,  are 
converted  into  earthy  or  saline-looking 
bodies,  devoid  of  metallic  lustre  and  duc- 
tility, called  oxides,  chlorides,  or  iodides. 

7.  They  are  capable  of  combining  in 
their  melted  state  with  each  other,  in  almost 
every  proportion,  constituting  the  important 
order  of  metallic  alloys ;  in  which  the 
characteristic  lustre  and  tenacity  are  pre- 
served. 

8.  From  this  brilliancy  and  opacity  con- 
jointly, they  reflect  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
light  which  falls  on  their  surface,  and  hence 
form  excellent  mirrors. 


9.  Most"  of  them  combine  in  definite 
proportions  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus, 
forming  bodies  frequently  of  a  semi-metallic 
aspect ;  and  others  unite  with  hydrogen, 
carbon,  and  boron,  giving  rise  to  peculiar 
gaseous  or  solid  compounds. 

JO.  Many  of  the  metals  are  capable  of 
assuming,  by  particular  management,  crys- 
talline forms  ;  which  are,  for  the  most  part, 
either  cubes  or  octohedrons. 

The  relations  of  the  metals  to  the  various 
objects  of  chemistry,  are  so  complex  and 
diversified,  as  to  render  their  classification  a 
task  of  peculiar  difiiculty. 


General  Table  of  the  Metals. 


NAMES. 

Sp.  gr. 

1  Platinum 

21.47 

2  Gold 

19.30 

3  Silver 

4  f'alladium 

10.45 
11.8 

5  Mercury 

13.6 

6  Copper 

8.9 

7  Iron 

7.7 

8  Tin 

7.29 

9  Lead 

10  Nickel 

11  Cadmium 

12  Zinc 

13  Bismuth 

11.35 
8.4 
8.6 
6.9 
9.88 

14  Antimony 

6.70 

15  Manganese 

16  Cobalt 

8. 

8.6 

17  Tellurium 

6.115 

18  Arsenic 

19  Chromium 

20  Molybdenum 

21  Tungsten 

22  CoUimbium 

5'8..35? 
1.5.76? 

5.90 

8.6 
17.4 

5.6? 

23  Selenium 

4.3? 

24  Osmium 

J 

25  Rhodium 

26  Iridium 

27  Uranium 

28  Titanium 

29  Cerium 

10.65 
18  68 
9.0 

? 

? 

30  Potassium 

0.865 

31  Sodium 

32  Lithium 

33  Calcium 

34  Barium 

35  Strontium 

36  Magnesium 

37  Yttrium 

38  Glucinnm 

39  Aluminum 

40  Thorinum 

41  Zirconium 

42  Silicium 

0.972 

Precipitants. 


Mur.  ammon. 
fSulph.  iron 
(.Nitr.  mercury 

Common  .salt. 

Prus.  mercury 

Common  salt 
Heat 

Iron 

Succin.  soda 
with  percx. 

Cor.  sublim. 

Sulph.  soda 
Sulph.  potassa  ? 
Zinc 

Alk.  carbonates 
Water 
("Water 
tZinc 
Tartr.  pot. 
Alk.  carbonates 
f  Water 
t  Antimony 

Nitr.  lead 

Do. 

Do.  ? 
Afur.  lime  ? 
Zinc  or  inf.  galls 
f  Iron 

i, Sulphite  amm. 

Mercury 

Zinc  ? 

Do.  ? 
Ferropr.  pot. 
Inf.  galls. 
Oxal.  amm. 

5"  Mur.  plat. 

(.Tart.  acid. 


Colour  of  Precipitates  by 


^TpCr^  Infusion  of  galls. 


0 

Yellowish-white 

White 
Deep  orange 
White  passing 

to  yellow 
Red-brown 
Blue,   or  white 

passing  to  blue 

White 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

With  dilute  so 
lutions  white 
White 

Brown-yellow 
0 

White 

Green 
Brown 
Dilute  acids 
Olive 


0 
0 

Brown-red 
Grass- green 
Milk-white 

0 


Green ;  met. 
Yel.-browu 

Orange-yellow 

Brown 
Protox.  0. 
Perox.  black 

0 

White 
Grey-white 
0 
0 

Yellow 

White  from  wa- 
ter. 

0 

Yellow-white 
Y'ellow 


Brown 
Deep  brown 


Orange 


Purple  passing 
to  deep  blue 

0 

Chocolate 
Red-brown 
0 

0 


Hydrosul. 
phurets. 


Yellow 
Black 

Blackish -brown 
Brownish-black 
Black 
Black 

Protox.  black 
Perox.  yellow 
Black 
Do. 

Orange.yellow 

White 

Black-brown 

Orange 

White 
Black 

Blackish 

Yellow 
Green 

Chocolate 


0 

Brown-yellow 

Grass-green 

White 

0 


Sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 


Black  met.powd. 

Yellow 

Black 

Black-brown 
Black 
Do. 

0 

Brown 
Black 

0  ■ 

Orange-yellow 
Yellowish-wliite 
Black-brown 

Orange 

Milkiness 
0 


Yellow 
Brown 


The  first  12  are  malleable  ;  and  so  are  the 
30tli,  31st,  and  32d  in  their  congealed  state. 

The  first  16"  yield  oxides,  which  are  neutral 
salifiable  bases. 

The  metals  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  and 


23,  are  acidifiable  by  combination  with 
oxygen.  Of  the  oxides  of  the  rest,  up  to 
the  30th,  little  is  known.  The  remaining 
metals  form,  with  oxygen,  the  alkaline  and 
earthy  bases. 
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All  the  metals  are  found  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  though  sometimes  they  are  on  the 
surface.  They  are  met  with  in  different 
combinations  with  other  matters,  such  as 
sulphur,  oxygen,  and  acids ;  particularly 
with  the  carbonic,  muriatic,  sulphuric,  and 
phosphoric  acids.  They  are  also  found  com- 
bined with  each  other,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  in  a  pure  metallic  state,  distinguish- 
able by  the  naked  eye. 

In  their  different  states  of  combination, 
they  are  said  to  be  mineralised,  and  are  called 
ores.  The  ores  of  metals  are,  for  the  most 
part,  found  in  nature  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts ;  and  always  in  such  as  form  a  con- 
tinued chain.  There  are  mountains  which 
consist  entirely  of  iron  ore,  but,  in  general, 
the  metallic  part  of  a  mountain  bears  a  very 
inconsiderable  proportion  to  its  bulk.  Ores 
are  also  met  with  in  the  cavities  or  crevices 
of  rocks,  forming  --what  are  termed  veins, 
which  are  more  easily  discovered  in  these 
situations  than  when  they  lie  level  in 
plains. 

The  metallic  matter  of  ores  is  very  gene- 
rally incrusted,  and  intermingled  with  some 
earthy  substance,  different  from  the  rock  in 
which  the  vein  is  situated  ;  which  is  termed 
its  matrix.  This,  however,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  mineralising  substance  with 
which  the  metal  is  combined,  such  as  sul- 
phur, &c. 

METAMORPHO'PSIA.  (From/^era- 
fiopcpuffts,  a  change,  and  o\\/is,  sight,)  Visus 
dejiguratus.  Disfigured  vision.  It  is  a 
defect  in  vision,  by  which  persons  perceive 
objects  changed  in  their  figures.  The  spe- 
cies are, 

1.  Metamorphopsia  acuta,  when  objects 
appear  much  larger  than  their  size. 

2.  Metamorphopsia  diminuta,  when  ob- 
jects appear  diminished  in  size,  arising  from 
the  same  causes  as  the  former. 

3.  Metamor])hopsia  mutans,  when  objects 
seem  to  be  in  motion  :  to  the  vertiginous  and 
intoxicated  persons,  every  thing  seems  to 
stagger, 

4.  Metamorphopsia  torluosa  seu  Jlexuosa, 
when  objects  appear  tortuous,  or  bending. 

5.  Metamorphopsia  inversa,  when  all  ob- 
jects appear  inverted. 

6.  Metamor})hopsia  imaginaria,  is  the  vi- 
sion of  a  thing  not  present,  as  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  delirious,  and  in  maniacs. 

7.  Metamorphopsia  from  a  remaining  im- 
pression :  it  happens  to  those  who  very 
attentively  examine  objects,  particularly  in  a 
great  light,  for  some  time  after  to  perceive 
the  impression, 

Metape'rium.  (From  yuero,  after,  and 
irous,  the  foot.)    Tlie  metatarsus, 

Meta'i'urenum.  (From/uera,  after,  and 
(ppeves,  the  diaphragm. )  Tliat  part  of  the 
back  which  is  behind  the  diaphragm. 

Metafohopoie'sis.  (From  ju«to,  iropos,  a 
duct,  and  iroieoi,  to  make,)  A  clmnge  in 
the  pores  of  the  body. 


Metapto'sis,  (From  /ieTairjirrco,  to  di- 
gress.) A  cliange  from  one  disease  to 
another. 

META'STASIS.  (From  ixteiarrini,  to 
change,  to  translate.)  ITie  translation  of  a 
disease  from  one  place  to  anotlier. 

METAsv'Ncaicis.  (From  /xfTaa-uyKptvo!, 
to  transmute. )    Any  cliange  of  constitution. 

METATARSAL.  Belonging  to  the 
metatarsus. 

Metatarsal  bones.  The  five  longitu- 
dinal bones  between  the  tarsus  and  the  toes  ; 
they  are  distinguished  into  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  great-toe,  fore-toe,  &c. 

METATA'RSUS.  (From  /xero,  after, 
and  Tapaos,  the  tarsus.)  That  part  of  the 
foot  between  the  tarsus  and  toes. 

Mete'lla  nux.  See  Slrychnos  nux  vo- 
mica. 

METEORISMUS.  (From  fifreupos,  a 
vapour.)  1.  A  dropsy  of  the  belly  accom- 
panied by  a  considerable  distention  from 
wind  in  the  bowels. 

2.  A  tympanitic  state  of  the  abdomen, 
that  takes  place  in  acute  diseases  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  as  does  the  appearance  of 
a  meteor  in  the  heavens. 

METEOROLITE.  Meteoric  stone. 
A  peculiar  solid  compound  of  earthy  and 
metallic  matters,  of  singular  aspect  and 
composition,  which  occasionally  descends 
from  the  atmosphere ;  usually  from  the  bosom 
of  a  luminous  meteor. 

Meteo'ros.  (MfTeaipos  ;  from  fiela,  and 
aeipw,  to  elevate.)  Elevated,  suspended, 
erect,  sublime,  tumid.  Galen  expounds 
pains  of  this  sort,  as  being  those  which  affect 
the  peri  ton  a;um,  or  other  more  superficial 
parts  of  the  body  :  these  are  opposed  to  the 
more  deep-seated  ones. 

METHE'GLIN.  a  drink  prepared 
from  honey  by  fermentation.  It  is  often 
confounded  with  mead.  It  is  made  in  the 
following'way.  Honey,  one  hundred  weight ; 
boiling  water,  enough  to  fill  a  thirty-two 
gallon  cask,  or  half  a  hogshead  ;  stir  it  well 
for  a  day  or  two,  then  add  yeast  and  fer- 
ment. Some  boil  the  honey  in  water  with 
one  ounce  of  hops  to  each  gallon,  for  an 
hour  or  two,  but  this  boiling  hinders  its 
fermentation. 

Methemeri'nus.  (From  fj^rra,  and  ij/nepa, 
a  day.)    A  quotidian  fever. 

Metho'dic  medicine.  That  practice 
which  was  conducted  by  rules,  such  as  are 
taught  by  Galen  and  his  followers,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  empirical  practice. 

ME'THODUS.  (From  firra,  and  oSos, 
a  way.)  The  method,  or  ratio,  by  which 
any  openation  or  cure  is  conducted. 

Meto'pion.  MtTcomov.  1.  American 
sumach,  a  species  of  Rhtis. 

2.  A  name  of  the  bitter  almond. 

3.  An  oil,  or  an  ointment,  made  by 
Dioscorides,  whicli  was  thus  called  because 
it  had  galbanum  in  it,  which  was  collected 
from  a  plant  called  Metojnum. 
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Meto'pium. 


MfTOTTiov.     An  ointment 
made  of  galbanum. 

Meto'pum.    (From  /xera,  after,  and  wip, 
the  eye.)    The  forehead. 

Meto'sis.    a  kind  of  amaurosis,  from  an 
excess  of  short-sightedness. 

ME'THA.     (From  jUTjrijp,  a  mother.) 
The  womb.    See  Uterus. 

METRE'NCHYTA.  (From 
the  womb,  and  eyxva,,  to  pour  into.)  In- 
jections into  tlie  womb. 

METRE'NCHYTES.  (From  fi-nrpa, 
the  womb,  and  eyxvu,  to  pour  in.)  A 
syringe  to  inject  fluids  into  the  womb. 

METRI'TIS.  (From  lUijTpa,  the  womb.) 
Inflammation  of  tlie  womb.    See  Hysleiitis. 

METROCE'LIS.  {Melrocelis,  idis.  {..■ 
from  fiTjTjj/j,  a  mother,  and  k7)Xis,  a  blemish.) 
A  mole,  or  mark,  impressed  upon  the  child 
by  the  mother's  imagination. 

METROMA'NIA.  A  rage  for  re- 
citing verses.  In  the  Acta  Societatis  Medicae 
Havniensis,  published  1779,  is  an  account 
of  a  tertian  attended  with  remarkable  symp- 
toms ;  one  of  whicli  was  the  metro-mania, 
by  which  the  patient  spoke  verses  extempore, 
having  never  before  had  the  least  taste  for 
poetry  ;  when  the  fit  was  off,  the  patient  be- 
came stupid,  and  remained  so  till  the  return 
of  the  paroxysm,  when  the  poetical  powers 
returned  again. 

METROPTO'SIS.  (From  firrrpa,  the 
uterus,  and  wnrlu,  to  fall  down.)  Prolap- 
sus uteri.  The  descent  of  the  uterus  through 
the  vagina. 

Metborrha'gia.  (From  urirpa,  the 
womb,  and  priyvv/ji.i,  to  break  out.)  An  ex- 
cessive discharge  from  the  womb. 

ME'U.    See  ^thusa  meum. 

ME'UM.  (From  jxeucp,  less:  so  called, 
accordmg  to  Minshow,  from  its  diminutive 
size.)    See  ^i/iusa  mewn. 

Meum  athamanticum.  See  ^ihusa 
?neum. 

Mexico  seed.    See  Ricinus, 

C.^eno;.of/e„,m  amhrosioides. 

M^Z^'p™    See  Daphne  mezereum. 

MEZE  REUM.  (A  word  of  some  bar- 
bai-ous  dialect.)  Mezereon.  See  naphne 
mezereum. 

Mezereum  acetatum.  Thin  slices  of  the 
bark  of  fresh  mezereon  root  are  to  be  steeped 
ifor  twenty-four  hours  in  common  vinegar. 
Some  practitioners  direct  this  application  to 
issues,  wlien  a  discharge  from  them  cannot 
be  encouraged  by  the  common  means.  It 
generally  answers^  this  purpose  very  effec- 
tually in  the  course  of  one  night,  the  pea 
being  removed,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
bark  applied  over  the  opening.  See  Daphne 
gnidinm. 

MIA'SMA.      {Miasma,  Us.  n.  ;  from 
^  'n«ect.)   Miasma  is  a  Greek  word, 
importing  pollution,  corruption,  or  defile- 
ment generally ;  and  contagion  a  Latin  word, 
importing  the  application  of  sncli  miasm  or 


corruption  to  the  body  by  the  medium  of 
touch.  There  is,  hence,  therefore,  says 
Ur.  Good,  neither  parallelism  nor  antago- 
nism, in  their  respective  significations  ;  there 
is  nothing  that  -necessarily  connects  them 
either  disjunctively,  or  conjunctively.  Both 
equally  apply  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 
worlds,  or  to  any  source  whatever  of  defile- 
ment or  touch  ;  and  either  may  be  predicated 
of  tlie  other ;  for  we  may  speak  correctly  of 
the  miasm  of  contagion,  or  of  contagioa 
produced  by  miasm.    See  Contagion. 

MICA.  A  species  of  mineral  which 
Professor  Jameson  subdivides  into  ten 
sub-species,  viz.  mica,  pinite,  lepidolite, 
chlorite,  green  earth,  talc,  nacrite,  potstone, 
steatite,  and  figure  stone. 

Mica  comes  in  abundance  from  Siberia, 
where  it  is  used  for  window  glass. 

MicRoco'sMic  BEzoAR.    See  Calculus. 
MicRocosMic  SALT.     A  triple  salt  of 
soda,  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid  obtained 
from  urine,  and  much  used  in  assays  with 
tlie  blow-pipe. 

MicROLEUcoNYMPHiE'A.  (From  fllKpot, 
small,  \evKos,  white,  and  wix^aia,  the  water- 
lily.)    The  small  white  water-lilv 

MICRONYMPH^'A.  (From /../cpoj, 
small,  and  vv/xtpaia,  the  water-lily.)  The 
smaller  water-lily. 

MICRO'RCHIS.  ( From  ;t.,;cpos,  small, 
and  opxis,  a  testicle.)  One  whose  testicles 
are  unusally  small. 

MICROSPHY'XIA.  (From  ^ucpo,, 
small,  and  a-^v^is,  the  pulse.)  A  debility 
and  smallness  of  the  pulse. 

MIDRIFF.     See  Diaphragma. 
MIEMITE.  A  mineral  found  at  Miemo 
in  Tuscany,  and  other  places.    There  are 
two  kinds,  the  granular  and  prismatic. 

Mi'gma.  (From  fiiyvvai,  to  mix.)  A 
confection,  or  ointment. 

Migra'na.    a  corruption  of  hemicrania. 
MILFOIL.    See  AchUlea  millefolium.  ' 
MILIA'RIA.    (From  milium,  millet:' 
so  called  because  the  small  vesicles  upon 
the  skin  resemble  millet-seed.)  Miliary 
fever.    A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Py. 
rexicB,  and  order  Exanthemata,  of  Cullen 
characterised  by  synochus ;  cold  stage  con! 
siderable:  hot  stage  attended  with  anxiety 
and   frequent  sighing;   perspiration  of  a 
strong  and  peculiar  smell;  eruption,  pre- 
ceded by  a  sense  of  pricking,  first  on  the 
neck  and  breast,  of  small  red  pimples,  which 
m  two  days  become  white  vesicles,  desqua- 
mate, and  are  succeeded  by  fresh  pimples. 
Miliary  fever  has  been  observed  to  affect 
both  sexes,  and  persons  of  all  ages  and  con 
stitutions  :  but  females,  of  a  delicate  habit, 
are  most  liable  to  it,  particularly  in  child- 
bed.  Moist  variable  weather  is  most  favour- 
able to  its  appearance,  and  it  occurs  most 
usually  in  the  spring  and  autumn.    It  is  bv 
some  said  to  be  a  contagious  disease,  and 
has  been  known  to  prevail  epidemically. 
3  D 
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Very  violent  symptoms,  such  as  coma, 
delirium,  and  convulsive  fits,  now  and  then 
attend  miliary  fever,  in  which  case  it  is  apt 
to  prove  fatal     A  numerous  eruption  in- 
dicates more  danger  than  a  scanty  one.  The 
eruption  being  steady  is  to  be  considered  as 
more  favourable  than  its  frequently  disap- 
pearing and  coming  out  again,  and  it  is 
more  favourable  when  the  places  covered 
witli  the    eruption   appear    swelled  and 
stretched  than  when  they  remain  flaccid. 
According  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms, 
and  depression  of  spirits,    is  the  danger 
greater.     See  also  Sudamina. 

MiLiOLUM.  (Diminutive  of  mUmm, 
millet.)  A  small  tumour  on  the  eyelids,  re- 
sembling in  size  a  millet-seed. 

MILITA'EIS.  iFrom  mUes,  a  soldier : 
so  called  from  its  efficacy  in  curing  fresh 
wounds.)    See  Achillea  mUlefolium. 

MiLiTAEis  HERBA.      See  Achillea  mUle- 

•^"''^'LiUM.  (From  mille,  a  thousand. 
An  ancient  name  for  a  sort  of  corn  or  grass, 
^•emarkable  for  the  abundance  of  Us  seeds. )_ 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  J^in- 
nsean  system.     Class,  Triandria.  Order, 

■Digynia.  3  \  \ 

2.  (From  mimim,  a  millet-seed.)  A  very 
white  and  hard  tubercle,  in  size  and  colour 
.resembling  a  millet-seed.  Its  seat  is  im- 
mediately under  the  cuticle,  so  that,  when 
pressed,  the  contents  escape  appearing  ot 
an  atheromatous  nature. 

Milium  solis.    See  Lithospertnum. 
MILK.    Lac.    A  fluid  secreted  by  pe- 
culiar glands,  and  designed  to  nourish  ani- 
mals in  the  early  part  of  their  life.    It  is  of 
an  opaque  white  colour,  a  mild  saccharine 
taste,  and  a  slightly  aromatic  smell.    It  is 
separated  immediately  from  the  blood,  in  the 
breasts  or  udders  of  female  anima  s.  Man, 
quadrupeds,  and  cetaceous  ^'i;™^'^'  f/"^ 
only  creatures  which  afford  milk.    All  other 
Sn  mals  are  destitute  of  J^^^^^ 
secrete  this  fluid.    Milk  differs  greatly  m 
■the  several  animals. 

The  following  are  the  general  Properties 
of  animal  and  human  milk  :  — 

Milk  separates  spontaneously  into  cream, 
Cheese,  .nLerum  of  mUk  j  and  that  sooner 
in  a  warm  situation  than  in  a^cold  one.  In 
a  greater  temperature  than  that  of  the  ai  , 
I  Icesccs  and  coagulates,  but  more  easily 
■and  quicker  by  the  addition  of  acid  salts  or 
.     Coagulating  plants.    Lime-imtcr  coagulates 
■    milk  imperfectly    It  is  not  coagulated  by 
pure   allcaU;    which   indeed   dissolves  ts 
Lcous  part.     With  carbonated  «tta  *  the 
caseous  and  cremoraceous  parts  of  milk  art 
<;hanged  into  a  liquid  soap,  which  separates 
in  the  form  of  white  flakes  ;  such  milk,  by 
■boiling,  is  changed  into  a  yellow  _and  then 
into  a  brown  colour.     Milk,  distilled  to 
/IrvnesB,  gives  out  an  insipid  water,  and 
leaves  a  whitish  brown  extract,  called  the 
.J4 
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extrnct  oj  milk ;  which,  dissolved  in  water, 
makes  a  milk  of  less  value.  Milk  fresh 
drawn,  and  often  agitated  in  a  warm  place, 
by  degrees  goes  into  the  vinous  ferment- 
ation, so  that  alkohol  may  be  drawn  oyer 
l)y  distillation,  which  is  called  sjiirit  ofviillc. 
It  succeeds  quicker  if  yeast  be  added  to  the 
milk.  Mares-'  milk,  as  it  contains  the 
greatest  quantity  of  the  sugar  of  milk,  is 
best  calculated  for  vinous  fermenta- 
tion. 

The  Principles  of  milk,  or  its  integral 
parts,  are, 

1.  The  Aroma,  or  odorous  volatile  prin- 
ciple, which  flies  off  from  fresh-drawn  milk 
in  the  form  of  visible  vapour. 

2.  Water,  which  constitutes  the  greatest 
part  of  milk.  From  one  pound,  eleven 
ounces  of  water  may  be  extracted  by  distil- 
lation. This  water,  with  tlie  sugar  of  milk, 
forms  the  serum  of  the  milk. 

3.  Bland  oil,  which,  from  its  lightness, 
swims  on  the  surface  of  milk  after  standing, 
and  forms  the  cream  of  milk. 

4.  Cheese,  separated  by  coagulating  milk, 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  is  the 
animal  gluten. 

5.  Sugar,  obtained  from  the  serum  of 
milk  by  evaporation.  It  unites  the  caseous 
and  butyraceous  part  with  the  water  of  the 

milk.  . 

6.  Some  neutral  salts,  as  the  muriate  ot 
potassa  and  muriate  of  lime,  which  are  ac- 
cidental, not  being  found  at  all  times,  nor 
in  every  milk.  "These  principles  of  mdk 
differ  widely  in  respect  to  quantity  and 
quality,  according  to  the  diversity  of  the 
animals. 

The  aroma  of  the  milk  is  of  so  different 
an  odour,  that  persons  accustomed  to  the 
smell,  and  those  whose  olfactory  nerves  are 
very  sensible,  can  easily  distinguish  whether 
milk  be  that  of  the  cow,  goat,  mare,  ass,  or 
human.    The  same  may  be  said  of  Uie  serum 
of  the  milk,  'which  is  properly  the  seat  of 
the  aroma.    The  ser^im  of  milk  is  thicker 
and  more  copious  in  the  milk  of  the  sheep 
and  goat,  than  in  that  of  the  ass,  mare,  or 
human  milk.     The  butter  of  goats'  and 
cows'  milk  is  easily  separated,  and  will  not 
asain   unite  itself  with   the  butter-milk. 
Sheep's  butter  is  soft,  and  not  of  tlie  con- 
sistence of  that  obtained  from  the  cow  and 
goat.     Asses',  mares',  and  human  butter, 
can  only  be  separated  in  the  form  of  cream  ; 
^vhich  cream,  by  the  assistance  of  heat,  is 
,vith  ease  again  united  to  the  milk  from 
which  it  is  separated.    The  cheese  of  cows 
and  goats'  milk  is  solid  and  elastic,  that 
from  asses  and  mares  soft,  and  that  from 
sheeps'  milk  almost  as  soft  as  gluten.  It 
is  never  separated  spontaneously  from  the 
milk  of  a  woman  but  only  by  art,  and  is 
wholly  fluid.    Tlie  serum  abounds  most  m 
human,  asses',  and  mares'  milk.    The  milk 
of  the  cow  and  goat  contain  less,  and  that 
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•f  Hie  sheep  least  of  all.  The  sugar  of 
liiilk  is  in  the  greatest  quantity  in  the  mares' 
and  asses',  and  somewhat  less  in  the  human 
milk. 

When  milk  is  left  to  spontaneous  decom- 
position, at  a  due  temperature,  it  is  found 
to  be  capable  of  passing  through  the  vinous, 
acetous,  and  putrefactive  fecmentations.  It 
appears,  however,  probably  on  account  of  the 
small  quantity  of  alkohol  it  affords,  that  the 
vinous  fermentation  lasts  a  very  short  time, 
and  can  scarcely  be  made  to  take  place  in 
every  part  of  the  fluid  at  once  by  the  addi- 
tion of  any  ferment.    This  seems  to  be  the 
reason  why  the  Tartars,  who  make  a  fer- 
mented liquor,  or  wine,  from  mare's  milk, 
called    koumiss,    succeed  by   using  large 
quantities  at  a  time,  and  agitating  it  very 
frequently.    They  add  as  a  ferment  a  sixth 
part  of  water,  and  an  eighth  part  of  the 
sourest  cow's  milk  they  can  get,  or  a  smaller 
portion  of  koumiss  already  prepared  :  cover 
the  vessel  with  a  thick  cloth,  and  let  it  stand 
in  a  moderate  warmth  for  24  hours  :  then 
beat  it  with  a  stick,  to  mix  the  thicker  and 
thinner  parts,  which  have  separated  :  let  it' 
stand  again    24  hours  in  a  high  narrow 
vessel,  and  repeat  the  Iieating,  till  the  liquor 
is  perfectly  homogeneous.     This  liquor  will 
keep  some  months,  in  close  vessels,  and  a 
cold  place ;  but  must  be  well  mixed  by  beat- 
ing or  shaking  every  time  it  is  used.  They 
sometimes  extract  a  spirit  from  it  by  distil- 
lation.   The  Arabs  prepare  a  similar  liquor 
by  the  name  of  leban,  and  the  Turks  by  that 
oiyaourt.     Eton  informs  us,   that,  when 
properly  prepared,  it  may  be  left  to  stand  till 
it  becomes  quite  dry ;  and  in  this  state  it  is 
kept  in  bags,  and  mixed  with  water  when 
wanted  for  use. 

The  saccharine  substance,  upon  which  the 
fermenting  property  of  milk  depends,  is  held 
m  solution  by  the  whey,  which  remains  after 
the^  separation  of  the  curd  in  making  cheese. 
This  is  separated  by  evaporation  in  the  large 
way,  for  pharmaceutical  purposes,  in  various 
parts  of  Switzerland.  When  the  whey  has 
been  evaporated  by  lieat,  to  the  consistence 
of  honey,  it  is  poured  into  proper  moulds, 
and  exposed  to  dry  in  the  sun.  If  this 
crude  sugar  of  milk  be  dissolved  in  water, 
clarified  with  whites  of  eggs,  and  evaporated 
to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  white  crystals 
in  the  form  of  rhomboidal  parallelopipedons 
are  obtained. 

Sugar  of  milk  has  a  faint  saccharine  taste, 
and  is  soluble  in  three  or  four  parts  of  water. 
It  yields  by  distillation  the  same  products 
that  other  sugars  do,  only  in  somewhat 
different  proportions.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  the  empyreumatic  oil  has  a 
smell  resembling  flowers  of  benzoin.  It 
contains  an  acid  frequently  called  the  sac- 
cholaclic;  but  as  it  is  common  to  all  muci- 
.laginous  substances,  it  is  more  generally 
lermed  mudc.    See  Mucic  acid. 
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Milk,  accordmg  to  Berzelius,  consists  of. 


Watei-, 

Curd,  with  a  little  cream,^ 

Sugar  of  milk, 

Muriate  of  potassa. 

Phosphate  of  potassa^ 

Lactic  acid,  acetate  of  potassa, 
with  a  trace  of  lactate  of 
iron,         _       _  _ 

Earthy  phosphates. 


928.75 
28.00 
35.00 
1.70 
0.25 

6.00 

0.30 
1000.00 


Milk,  asses'.  Asses'  milk  has  a  very 
strong  resemblance  to  human  milk  in  colour, 
smell,  and  consistence.  When  left  at  rest 
for  a  sufficient  time,  a  cream  forms  upon  its 
surface,  but  by  no  means  in  such  abundance 
as  on  women's  milk.  Asses'  milk  differs 
from  cows'  milk,  in  its  cream  being  lesi 
abundant  and  more  insipid  ;  in  its  containing 
Jess  curd ;  and  in  its  possessing  a  greater 
proportion  of  sugar. 

Milk,  cows'.  The  milk  of  women, 
mares,  and  asses,  nearly  agree  in  their 
quaht,es;  that  of  cows,  goats,  and  sheep, 
possess  properties  rather  different.  Of 
these,  cows'  milk  approaches  nearest  to  that 
yielded  by  the  female  breast,  but  differs 
very  much  in  respect  to  the  aroma;  it  con- 
tains a  larger  proportion  of  cream  and 
cheese,  and  less  serum  than  human  milk  • 
also  less  sugar  than  mares'  and  asses' 
milk. 

Cows'  milk  forms  a  very  essential  part  of 
human  sustenance,  being  adapted  to  everv 
state  and  age  of  the  body;  but  particularly 
to  infants,  after  being  weaned. 

Milk,  ewes'.      This  resembles  almost 
precisely  that  of  the  cow;  its  cream,  how 
ever,  ,s  more  abundant,  and  yields  a  butter 
not  so  consistent  as  cows'  milk  butter  Tt 
makes  excellent  cheese. 

Milk,  goats'.    It  resembles  cows'  ex 
cept  in  Its  greater  consistence;  like' that 
■milk.  It  throws  up  abundance  of  cream 
from  which  butter  is  easily  obtained 

Milk,    human.      The  white,  sweetish 
fluid,  secreted  by  the  glandular  fabric  of  the 
breasts  of  women.     The  secretory  ormn  Z 
constituted  by  the  great  conglomerate  gland^ 
situated  in  the  fat  of  both  breasts,  above  S 
musculus  pectoralis  major.  From  each  acinut 
composing  a  mammary  gknd,  there  arises  a 
radicle  of  a  lacfiferous  or  galactiferous  duct 
All  these  canals  gradually  converging  are  ter 
mmated  without  anastomosis,  in  the  napil5L" 
of  the  breasts,  by  many  orifices,  which  f,n 
pressure,  pour  forth  milk     Tho      '  n^°". 
fresh-drawn  milk  is  peculi;r   nn!  T^l 
ous,  and  not  disagreeable    Its  ta 
soft,  bland,  agreeable.    Tlie  sJeSr'''?'' 
is  greater  than  that  of  water  S  if  fT^ 
than  blood  ;  hence  it  sS.  ^n  it  r? 
is  white  and  opaque    I,  "^L  • '  "^'^ 

^     3  D  2 
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Time  of  Secreiion.  —  Tlie  milk  most  fre- 
quently begins  to  be  secreted  in  the  last 
months  of  pregnancy  ;  but,  on  the  third  day 
after  delivery,  a  serous  milk,  called  Colos- 
trum,  is  separated  ;  and  at  length  pure  milk 
5s  secreted  very  copiously  into  the  breasts, 
that  from  its  abundance  often  spontaneously 
drops  from  the  nipples. 

If  the  secretion  of  milk  be  daily  pro- 
moted by  Suckling  an  infant,  it  often  con- 
tinues many  years,  unless  a  fresh  pregnancy 
supervene.  The  quantity  usually  secreted 
within  twenty-four  hours,  by  nurses,  is  va 
rious,  according  as  the  nourishment  may  be 
more  or  less  chylous.  It  appears  that  not 
more  than  two  pounds  of  milk  are  obtained 
from  Rve  or  six  pounds  of  meat.  But  there 
have  been  known  nurses  who  have  given 
from  their  breasts  two,  or  even  more  than 
three  pounds,  in  addition  to  that  which  their 
child  has  sucked.  Tliat  the  origin  of  the 
milk  is  derived  from  chyle  carried  with  the 
blood  of  the  mammary  arteries  mto  the 
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colostrum.     But  i"        following  Jays  ft 
becomes  thicker  and  moie  pure,  and  tlie 
longer  a  nurse  suckles,  the  thicker  the  milk 
is  secreted ;  thus  new-born  infants  cannot 
retain  the  milk  of  a  nurse  who  has  given 
suck  for  a  twelve-month,  on  account  of  its 
spissitude.    4.  In  respect  of  food  atid  medi- 
cines.   Thus  if  a  nurse  eat  garlic,  the  milk 
becomes  highly  impregnated  with  its  odour, 
and  is  disagreeable.     If  she  indulge  too 
freely  in  the  use  of  wine  or  beer,  the  infant 


years,  uiuuas  a.  ii^^on   j  j    -  .  ,  -  . 

The  quantity  usually  secreted    becomes  ill.    From  giving  a  purging  medi- 

thp  rhild  nUn  is  nurffed : 


cine  to  a  nurse,  the  child  also  is  purged ; 
and,  lastly,  children  affected  with  tormina  of 
the  bowels,  arising  from  acids,  are  often 
cured  by  giving  the  nurse  animal  food.  5.  In 
respect  of  Ihe  affections  of  the  mind.  There 
are  frequent  examples  of  infants  being  seized 
with  convulsions  from  sucking  mothers  uri- 
tated  by  anger.  An  infant  of  one  year  old, 
while  he  sucked  milk  from  his  enraged 
mother,  on  a  sudden  was  seized  with  a  fatal 
hEBmorrhage,  and  died.    Infants  at  the  breast 


blood  of  the  mammary  ariene:.  mi-u  -i.-    iiccuiw..i.»g,v.,  „ —   -e  ^i.  „  Ko 

Sandular  fabric  of  the  breasts,  is  evident   in  a  short  time  pine  away,  if  the  nurse  be 

a  Uttlp  nfter    rfflictpd  with  erievous  care;  and  mere  are 


from  its  more  copious  secretion  a  little  after 
meals  ;  its  diminished  secretion  from  fasting ; 
from  the  smell  and  taste  of  food  or  medi- 
cines in  the  secreted  milk ;  and,  lastly,  from 
its  occasional  spontaneous  acescence  ■,  tor 
humours  perfectly  animal  become  putrid. 

The  milk  of  a  woman  differs:     1.  in 
respect  to  food.     The  milk  of  a  woman  who 
suckles,  living  upon  vegeto-animal  tood, 
never  acesces  nor  coagulates  spontaneously, 
although  exposed   for  many  weeks  to  the 
heat  of  a  furnace.    But  it  evaporates  gra- 
duaUy  in  an  open  vessel,  and  the  last  drop 
continues  thin,   sweet,  and  bland.  ine 
reason  appears  to  be  that  the  caseous  and 
cremoraceous  parts  cohere  together  by  means 
of  the  sugar,  more  intimately  than  in  the 
milk   of  animals,   and  do  not  so  easily 
separate;  hence  its  acescence  prevented 
It  does  acesce,   if  mixed  or  I^oilf  J^^^ 
vinegar,  juice  of  lemons,  .^^ 
potafsa,  dilute  sulphuric  ^"d'      ,^      f e 
human  stomach.     It  is  coagulated  by  the 
acid  of  salt,  or  nitre,  and  by.  an  acid  gastric 
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afflicted  with  grievous  care ;  and  there  are 
also  infants  who,  after  every  coition  of  the 
mother,  or  even  if  she  menstruate,  are  taken 

^^^  Tlie  use  of  the  mother's  milk  is,    1.  It 
affords  the  natural  aliment  to  the  new-born 
infant,  as  milk  differs  little  from  chyle. 
Those  children  are  the  strongest  who  are 
nourished  the  longest  by  the  mother's  milk. 
2.  The  colostrum  should  not  be  rejected; 
for  it  relaxes  the  bowels,  which,  in  new-born 
infants,  ought  to  be  open,  to  clear  them  of 
the  meconium.     3.  Lactation  defends  the 
mother  from  a  dangerous  reflux  of  the  milk 
into  ihe  blood,  whence  lacteal  metastasis, 
and  leucorrhfea,  are  so  frequent  in  lying-m 
women,  who  do  not  give  suck.    The  motipn 
of  die  tnilk  also  being  hastened  through  the 
breast  by  the  sucking  of  the  child,  prevents 
the  very  common  induration  of  the  breast, 
wliich  arises  in  consequence  of  the  milk 
being  stagnated.     4.  Men  may  live  upon 
milk,  unless  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  drinking  of  wine.    For  all  nations,  the 
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^ilk  of  a  sucking  woman  .V.O  ^  „f  ^  cow,  but  scarcely  so  thin  as  human 

vegetable  food  only,  jike^cow  .^^^      ^^^^y    ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^      converted  into 

The  whey  contains 


mdk  of  animals.  2.  In  respect  o/ ^/,«  tou.  sugar. 
of  digeUion.  During  the  first  hours  of  diges- 
tion the  chyle  is  crude,  and  the  milk  less 
Sbacted  ;  but  towards  the  twelfth  hour  after 
eating,  the  chyle  is  changed  into  blood,  and 
tlien  the  milk  becomes  yellowish  and  nau- 
seous,  and  is  spit  out  by  the  infant.  Hence 
the  best  time  for  giving  suck  is  about  the 
fourth  or  fifth  hour  after  meals.  3.  In  re- 
spect of  the  lime  after  deliver};.  The  milk 
slcreted  immediately  after  delivery  is  serous. 


Milk-blotches.  An  eruption  of  white 
vesicles,  which  assume  a  dark  colour,  re- 
sembling tlie  blackening  of  the  small-pox, 
and  are  succeeded  by  scabs  producing  an 
ichorous  matter,  attended  with  considerable 
itching.  It  generally  appears  on  the  fore- 
head and  scalp,  extending  half  over  the  face, 
and  at  times  even  proceeding  farther.  The 
period  of  its  attack  is  the  time  of  teething  ; 
and  it  is  probably  the  same  disease  .is  the 
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Milk-fever.    See  Puerperal  fever.  ' 
Milk-teeth.    See  Teetli. 
Milk-thistle.    See  Carduus  marianits, 
MILK-VETCH.     See  Astragalus  ex- 
capus. 

MILK-WORT.       See  Pol^gala  vul- 

Milk-wort,  rattle-snake  root.  See  Polygala 
senega. 

MILLEFOLIUM.     (From  mUky  a 
tliousand,  and  folium,  a  leaf:  named  from  its 
numerous   leaves.)      See  Achillea  mille- 
folium, 

Millemo'rbia.  (From  viille,  a  tliousand, 
and  morbus,  a  disease  :  so  called  from  its 
use  in  many  diseases.)  See  Scrophularia 
nodosa. 

Mille'ped^.    See  Oniscus  asellus. 

MILLE'PES.  (From  mille,  a  thousand, 
and  pes,  a  foot :  named  from  their  niunerous 
feet. )    See  Oniscus  asellus. 

MILLET.    See  Panicum  miliaceum. 

Millet,  Indian.     See  Panicum  italicum. 

MILL-MO  UNTAIN.  See  Linum  ca- 
tharticum. 

MiLPHo'sis.  MiX^eoo-is.  A  baldness  of 
the  eyebrows. 

Mi'ltos.    MiXtos.  Red-lead. 

MILTWASTE.  See  Asplenium  ce- 
terach. 

Milzade'lla.  (Bvommilza,  the  Spanish 
for  the  spleen :  so  called  from  its  sup- 
posed virtues  in  diseases  of  the  spleen.) 
The  herb  archangel.  See  Angelica  arch- 
angelica. 

MIMO'SA.  (From  mimus,  an  actor,  or 
imitator,  meaning  a  sort  of  imitative  plant, 
the  motions  of  which  mimic  the  sensibility 
of  animal  life. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in'  the  Linnroan  system.  Class,  Poli/- 
gamia :  Order,  Monoecia.  The  sensitive 
plant. 

Mimosa  catechij.  The  former  name  of 
the  tree  which  affords  catechu.  See  Acacia 
catechu. 

Mimosa  nilotica.    See  Acacia  vera. 

Mimosa  Senegal.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  from  which  the  gum  Senegal  ex- 
udes. The  gum  is  brought  from  the  country 
through  which  the  river  Senegal  runs,  in 
loose  or  single  drops,  much  larger  than  gum- 
arabic.  It  is  similar  in  virtue  and  quality 
to  the  gum-arabic,  and  the  gum  which  ex- 
udes in  this  climate_  from  the  cherry-tree. 
See  Acacia  vera. 

Mindererus  qnrit.  See  Ammonim  aceialis 
lifjuor. 

MINERAL.  {Mineralis ;  from  mina, 
a  mine  of  metal.)  A  substance  which  does 
not  possess  organisation,  or  is  not  produced 
by  an  organized  body,  belongs  to  the  di- 
vision of  the  production  of  nature  called 
minerals.  Among  this  varied  class  of 
materials,  which  require  the  attention  of  the 
chemist  and  manufacturer,  many  are  com- 
pounded of  such  principles,   and  foi'med 
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under  such  circumstances  and  situations  in 
the  earth,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  without  having  recourse  to  the  test  of 
experiment ;  several  are  formed  with  con- 
siderable regularity  as  to  the  proportion  of 
their  principles,  their  fracture,  their  colour 
specific  gravity,  and  figure  of  crystallisation. 

Mineral  bodies  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  globe,  are  classed  by 
mineralogists  under  four  heads  : — 1.  Earths. 
2.  Salts.  3.  Inflammable  fossils ;  and,  4, 
Metals  and  their  ores.  Under  the  term 
earths,  are  arranged  stones  and  earths, 
which  have  no  taste,  and  do  not  burn  when 
heated  with  contact  of  air. 

Under  the  second,  salts,  or  those  saline 
substances  which  melt  in  water  and  do  not 
burn,  they  require,  according  to  Kir- 
wan,  less  than  two  hundred  times  their 
weight  of  water  to  dissolve  them. 

By  inflammable  fossils  are  to  be  under- 
stood all  those  minerals  not  soluble  in 
water,  and  exhibiting  a  flame  more  or  less 
evident  when  exposed  to  fire  jji  contact 
with  air. 

The  fourth  class,  or  ores,  are  compound 
bodies.      Nature  has  bestowed  their  pro- 
per metallic  appearance  on  some  substances, 
and    when  this  is  the  case,    or  they  are 
alloyed  with  other  metals,  or  semi-metals, 
they  are  called  native  metals.     But  such  as 
are  distinguished,  as  they  commonly  are, 
in  mines,  in  combination  with  some  other 
unmetallic  substances,  are  said  to  be  mine- 
ralised.   The  substance  that  sets  them  in 
that  state,  is  called  the  mineraliser,  and 
the  compound  of  both  an  ore.      For  ex- 
ample, in  the  common  ore  of  copper,  this 
metal  is  found  oxidised,   and  the  oxide 
combined  with  sulphur.    The  copper  may 
be  considered  as  mineralised  with  oxygen 
and  sulphur,    and  the  compound  of  the 
three  bodies  forms  an  ore  of  copper. 
Mineral  caoutchouc.    See  Caoutchouc. 
Mineral  oil.  Petroleum. 
Mineral  jntch.  Bitumen. 
Mineral  liaisons.    See  Poisons. 
Mineral  salts.    See  Salts. 
Mineral   waters.      Aquce  minerales. 
Aquce  medicinales.    Waters  holding  minerals 
in  solution  are  called  mineral  waters.  But 
as  all  water,  in  a  mineral  state,  is  impreo-. 
nated,  either  more  or  less,  with  some  mineral 
substances,  the  name  mineral  waters,  should 
be  confined  to  such  waters  as  are  sufficiently 
impregnated  with  mineral  matters  to  pro- 
duce some  sensible  effects  on  the  animal 
economy,  and  either  to  cure  or  prevent  some 
of  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is 
lable.    On  this  account,  these  waters  might 
be  with  much  more  propriety  called  mccUci- 
nal  waters,  were  not  the  name  by  which  they 
are  commonly  known  too  firmly  established 
by  long  use. 

The  mineral  waters  which  are  the  most 
esteemed,  and  consequently  the  most  rc- 
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sorted  fo  for  the  cure  of  diseasfts,  are  those 

1.  Aix.  13.  Malvern. 

2.  Barege.         14.  Matlock. 
•  3.  Bath.  15.  Moffnt. 

4.  Bristol.  16.  Pynnont. 

5.  Buxton.         17.  Scarborough. 
■  6.  Borset.  18.  Spa. 

7.  Cheltenham.   19.  Sedlitz 

8.  Carlsbad.        20.  Sea-. water. 

9.  Epsom.  21.  Seltzer. 

10.  Harrowgate.    22.  Tunbridge. 

11.  Hartfell.         23.  Vichy,  and  others 

12.  Holywell.  of  less  note. 

For  the  properties  and  virtues  of  these, 
consult  their  respective  heads. 


Fourcroy  divides  all  mineral  and  medi- 
cinal waters  into  nine  orders,  viz. 

1.  Cold  acidulous  waters. 

2.  Hot  or  thermal  acidulous  waters. 

3.  Sulphuric  saline  waters. 

4.  Muriatic  saline  waters. 

5.  Simple  sulphureous  waters. 

6.  Sulphurated  gaseous  waters. 

7.  Simple  ferruginous  waters. 

8.  Ferruginous  and  acidulous  waters. 

9.  Sulphuric  ferruginous  waters. 


Dr.  Saunders  arranges  miueral  waters  into 
the  following  classes  : 

1.  Simple  cold. 

2.   thermal. 

3.   saline. 

4.  Highly  carbonated  alkaline. 

5.  Simple  carbonated  chalybeate. 


6.  Mot  carbonated  chalybeate. 

7.  Highly  carbonated  chalybeate. 

8.  Saline  carbonated  chalybeate. 

9.  Hot  saline  highly  carbonated  chaly- 
beate. 

10.  Vitriolated  chalybeate- 

11.  Cold,  sulphureous. 

12.  Hot,  alkaline,  sulphureous. 


In  order  to  present  the  reader,  under  one 
point  of  view,  with  the  most  conspicuous 
features  in  the  composition  of  the  mineral 
waters  of  this  and  some  other  countries,  the 
following  Synoptical  Table  is  subjoined, 
from  Dr.  Saunders's  work  on  mineral  waters. 

The  reader  will  please  to  observe,  that 
under  the  head  of  Neutral  Purging  Salts, 
are  included  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  mag- 
nesia, and  the  muriates  of  lime,  soda,  and 
magnesia.  The  power  which  the  earthy  mu- 
riates may  possess  of  acting  on  the  intestinal 
canal,  is  not  quite  ascertained,  but,  from  their 
great  solubility,  and  from  analogy  with  salts, 
with  similar  component  parts,  we  may  con- 
clude that  this  forms  a  principal  part  of  their 
operation. 

The  reader  will  likewise  observe,  that 
where  the  spaces  are  left  blank,  it  signifies 
that  we  are  ignorant  whether  any  of  the 
substance  at  the  head  of  the  column  is  con- 
tained in  the  water;  that  the  word  «o«e, 
implies  a  certainty  of  the  absence  of  that 
substance ;  and  the  term  uncertain,  means 
that  the  substance  is  contained,  but  that  the 
quantity  is  not  known, 
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Dr.  Henry,  in  his  epitome  of  chemistry, 
gives  the  following  concise  and  accurate  ac- 
count for  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters  ; 

Water  is  never  presented  by  nature  in  a 
state  of  complete  purity.  Even  when  col- 
lected as  it  descends  in  the  form  of  rain, 
chemical  tests  detect  it  in  foreign  ingre- 
dients. And  when  it  has  been  absorbed  by 
the  earth,  has  traversed  its  different  strata, 
and  is  returned  to  us  by  springs,  it  is  found 
to  have  acquired  various  impregnations.  The 
readiest  method  of  judging  of  the  contents 
of  natural  waters,  is  by  applying  what  are 
termed  tests,  or  re-agents,  i.  e.  substances 
which,  on  being  added  to  a  water,  exhibit  by 
the  phenomena  they  produce,  the  nature  of 
the  saline  and  other  ingredients.  For  ex- 
ample, if,  on  adding  an  infusion  of  litmus 
to  any  water,  its  colour  is  changed  to  red, 
■we  infer  that  the  water  contains  an  uncom- 
bined  acid ;  if  this  change  ensue  even  after 
the  water  has  been  boiled,  we  judge  that  tlie 
acid  is  a  fixed  and-not  a  volatile  one ;  and 
if,  on  adding  the  mm-iate  of  barytes,  a  pre- 
cipitate falls  down,  we  safely  conclude  that 
the  peculiar  acid  present  in  the  water  is 
either  entirely  or  in  part  the  sulphuric  acid. 
Dr.  Henry  first  enumerates  the  tests  gene- 
rally employed  in  examining  mineral  waters, 
and  describes  their  application,  and  after- 
wards indicates  by  what  particular  tests  the 
substances  generally  found  in  waters  may 
be  detected. 

A.  Irifusion  of  Litmus.  Syrup  of  Violets,  ^c. 

As  the  infusion  of  litmus  is  apt  to 
spoil  by  keeping,  some  solid  litmus  should 
be  kept.  The  infusion  is  prepared  by 
steeping  this  substance,  first  bruised  in  a 
mortar,  and  tied  up  in  a  thin  rag,  in  distil- 
led water,  which  extracts  its  blue  colour. 
If  the  colour  of  the  infusion  tends  too  much 
to  purple,  it  may  be  amended  by  a  drop  or 
two  of  pure  ammonia  j  but  of  this  no  more 
should  be  added  than  what  is  barely  suffi- 
cient, lest  the  delicacy  of  the  test  should  be 
impaired.  The  syrup  of  violets  is  not 
easily  obtained  pure.  The  genuine  syrup 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  spurious  by  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  which 
changes  the  former  to  green,  while  it  red- 
dens the  latter.  When  it  can  be  procured 
genuine,  it  is  an  excellent  test  of  acids,  and 
may  be  employed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  infusion  of  litmus.  Paper  stained  with 
the  juice  of  the  marsh  violet,  or  with  that 
of  radishes,  answers  a  similar  purpose.  In 
staining  paper  for  the  pui-pose  of  a  test,  it 
must  be  used  unsized ;  or,  if  sized,  it  must 
previously  be  washed  with  warm  water ;  be- 
cause the  alum  wliich  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  size  will  otherwise  change 
the  ■vegetal)le  colour  to  a  red. 

Infusion  of  litmus  is  a  test  of  most  im- 
combiiied  acids. 

If  the  infusion  redden  the  unboiled  but 
not  the  boiled  water  under  examination, 
or  if  the  red  colour  occasioned  by  adding 


the  infusion  to  a  recent  water,  return  to  blue 
on  boiling,  we  may  infer  that  the  acid  is  a 
volatile  one,  and  most  probably  the  carbonic 
acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  dissolved 
in  water,  also  reddens  litmus,  but  not  after 
boiling.  To  ascertain  whether  the  change 
be  produced  by  carbonic  acid,  or  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen,  when  experiment  shows  that 
the  reddening  cause  is  volatile,  add  a  little 
lime-water.  This,  if  carbonic  acid  be  pre- 
sent, will  occasion  a  precipitate,  wliich  will 
dissolve  vvith  eflervescence,  on  adding  a  lit- 
tle muriatic  acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
may  also  be  contained  in  the  same  water, 
which  wiU  be  ascertained  by  the  tests  here- 
after to  be  described. 

Paper  tinged  with  litmus  is  also  reddened 
by  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  but  regains 
its  blue  colour  by  drying.  Tlie  mineral 
and  fixed  acids  redden  it  permanently. 
That  these  acids,  however,  may  produce 
their  effect,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
be  present  in  a  sufficient  proportion. 

Infusion  of  litmus  reddened  by  vinegar  — 
Spirituous  tincture  of  Brazil-wood  —  Tinc- 
ture of  turmeric  and  paper  stained  with 
each  of  these  three  substances  —  Syrup  of 
violets.  All  these  different  tests  have  one 
and  the  same  object. 

J .  Infusion  of  litmus  reddened  by  vine- 
gar, or  litmus  paper  reddened  by  vinegar, 
has  its  blue  colour  restored  by  alkalies  and 
pure  earths,  and  by  carbonated  alkalies  and 
earths. 

2.  Turmeric  paper  and  tincture  are 
changed  to  a  reddish  brown  by  alkalies, whe- 
ther pure  or  carbonated,  and  by  pure  earths  j 
but  not  by  carbonated  earths. 

3.  The  red  infusion  of  Brazil  wood,  and 
paper  stained  with  it,  become  blue  by  alka- 
lies and  earths,  and  even  by  the  latter,  when 
dissolved  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid. 
In  the  last-mentioned  case,  however,  the 
change  mil  either  cease  to  appear  or  be  much 
less  remarkable,  when  the  water  has  been 
boiled. 

4.  Syrup  of  violets,  when  pure,  is  by  the 
same  causes  turned  green,  as  also  paper 
stained  with  the  juices  of  violets,  or  radishes. 

B.  Tincture  of  Galls. 

Tincture  of  galls  is  the  test  gene- 
rally employed  for  discovering  iron,  witli 
all  the  combinations  of  which  it  produces 
a  black  tinge,  more  or  less  intense, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  iron.  Tlie 
iron,  however,  in  order  to  be  detected 
by  this  test,  must  be  in  tlie  state  of  red 
oxide,  or,  if  oxidated  in  a  less  degree,  its 
effects  will  not  be  apparent,  unless  after 
standing  some  time  in  contact  witli  air. 
By  applying  this  test  before  and  after  evapor- 
ation or  boiling,  we  may  know  whether  tlie 
iron  be  lield  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid,  or 
a  fixed  acid  ;  for, 

1.  If  it  produce  its  effects  before  the  aji- 
plication  of  heat,  and  not  afterwards,  car- 
bonic acid  is  the  solvent. 
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2.  If  after,  as  well  as  before,  a  mineral 
acid  is  tlie  solvent. 

3.  If,  by  the  boiling,  a  yellowish  powder 
be  precipitated,  and  yet  galls  continue  to 
strike  the  water  black  afterwards,  the  iron, 
as  often  happens,  is  dissolved  both  by  car- 
bonic acid  and  a  fixed  acid.  A  neat  mode 
of  applying  the  gall  test  was  used  by 
Klaprotli,  in  his  analysis  of  the  Carlsbad 
water.  A  slice  of  the  gall-nut  was  sus- 
pended by  a  silken  thread,  in  a  large  bottle 
of  the  recent  water ;  and  so  small  was  the 
quantity  of  iron,  that  it  could  only  be  dis- 
covered in  water  fresh  from  the  spring. 

C.  Sulphuric  Acid. 

1.  Sulphuric  acid  discovers,  by  a  slight 
eflfervescence,  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid, 
whether  uncombined  or  united  with  alkalies, 
or  earths. 

2.  If  lime  be  present,  whether  pure  or 
uncomliined,  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid, 
occasions,  after  a  few  days,  a  white  preci- 
pitate. 

3.  Barytes  is  precipitated  instantly  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder. 

4.  Nitrous  and  muriatic  salts,  on  adding 
sulphuric  acid  and  applying  heat,  are  de- 
composed ;  and  if  a  stopper,  moistened  with 
pure  ammonia,  he  held  over  the  vessel, 
white  clouds  appear.  For  distinguishing 
whether  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  be  present, 
rules  will  be  given  hereafter. 

Nitric  and  Nitrous  Acid. 

These  acids,  if  they  occasion  effervescence, 
give  the  same  indications  as  the  sulphuric. 
The  nitrous  acid  has  been  recommended  as 
a  test  distinguishing  between  hepatic  waters 
that  contain  sulphuret  of  potassa,  and  those 
that  only  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  In  the  former  case,  a  precipitate  en-' 
sues  on  adding  nitrous  acid,  and  a  very 
foetid  smell  arises;  in  the  latter,  a  slight 
cloudiness  only  appears,  and  the  smell  of 
the  water  becomes  less  disagreeable. 
D.^  Oxalic  Acid  and  Oxalates. 

This  acid  is  a  most  delicate  test  of  lime, 
which  it  separates  from  all  its  combinations. 

1.  _  If  a  water  which  is  precipitated  by 
oxalic  acid,  becomes  milky  on  adding  a 
watery  solution  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  by 
blowing  air  through  it  by  means  of  a  quill, 
or  glass  tube,  we  may  infer  that  pure  lime 
(or  barytes  which  has  never  yet  been  found 
pure  in  water)  is  present. 

2.  If  the  oxalic  acid  occasion  a  precipi- 
tate before  but  not  after  boiling,  the  lime  is 
dissolved  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid. 

3.  If,  after  boiling,  by  a  fixed  acid:  a 
considerable  excess  of  any  of  the  mineral 
acids,  however,  prevents  the  oxalic  acid  from 
occasioning  a  precipitate,  even  though  lime 
be  present ;  because  some  acids  decompose 
the  oxalic,  and  others,  dissolving  the  oxalate 
of  lime,  prevent  it  from  appearing. 

Tlie  oxalates  of  ammonia,  or  of  potassa, 
(which  may  easily  be  formed  by  saturating 
their  rcspetiive  carbonates  with  a  solution 
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of  oxalic  acid,)  are  not  liable  to  the  above 
objections,  and  are  preferable,  as  re-agents, 
to  the  uncombined  acid.  Yet  even  these 
oxalates  fail  to  detect  lime  when  supersa- 
turated with  muriatic  or  nitric  acids ;  and  if 
such  an  excess  be  present,  it  must  be  satu- 
rated before  adding  the  test  with  pure  am- 
monia. Fluate  of  ammonia  is  the  best  test 
of  lime.  It  is  made  by  adding  carbonate  of 
ammonia  to  diluted  fluoric  acid. 

E.  Pure  Alkalies  and  Carbonated  Alkalies. 

1.  The  pure  fixed  alkalies  precipitate  all 
earths  and  metals,  whether  dissolved  by  vo- 
latile or  fixed  menstrua,  but  only  in  certain 
states  of  dilution  :  for  example,  sulphate  of 
alumine  may  be  present  in  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  4  grains  to  500,  without  being 
discovered  by  pure  fixed  alkalies.  As  the 
alkalies  precipitate  so  many  substances,  it  is 
evident  they  cannot  afford  any  precise  in- 
formation when  employed  as  re-agents. 
From  the  colour  of  the  precipitate,  as  it 
approaches  to  pure  white,  or  recedes  from  it, 
an  experienced  eye  will  judge  that  the  pre- 
cipitated earth  contains  less  or  more  of  the 
metallic  admixture. 

2.  Pure  fixed  alkalies  decompose  all  salts 
with  basis  of  ammonia,  which  becomes  evi- 
dent by  its  smell,  and  also  by  the  white 
fumes  it  exhibits  when  a  stopper  is  brought 
near  it,  moistened  witli  muriatic  acid. 

_  3.  Carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda  have 
similar  effects. 

4.  Pure  ammonia  precipitates  all  earthy 
and' metallic  salts.  Besides  this  property, 
it  also  imparts  a  deep  blue  colour  to  any 
liquid  that  contains  copper  in  a  state  of  so- 
lution. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  has  the  same  pro- 
perties, except  that  it  does  not  precipitate 
magnesia  from  its  combinations.  Hence, 
to  ascertain  whether  this  earth  be  present  in 
any  solution,  add  the  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia till  no  further  precipitation  ensues,  filter 
the  liquor,  and  then  add  pure  ammonia.  If 
any  precipitation  now  occurs,  we  may  infer 
the  presence  of  magnesia. 

F.  Lime- Water, 

1.  Lime-water  is  applied  for  the  purposes 
of  a  test,  chiefly  for  detecting  carbonic 
acid.  Let  any  liquor,supposed  to  contain 
this  acid,  be  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk 
of  lime-water.  If  carbonic  acid  be  present, 
either  free  or  combined,  a  precipitate  will 
immediately  appear,  which,  on  adding  a  few 
drops  of  muriatic  acid,  will,  immediately 
dissolve  with  effervescence. 

2.  Lime-water  will  immediately  show 
the  presence  of  corrosive  sublimate,  by  a 
bnckdust- coloured  sediment.  If  arsenic 
be  present  in  any  liquid,  lime-water,  when 
added.  Will  occasion  a  precipitate,  consisting 
of  lime  and  arsenic,  which  is  very  difKcultly 
solub  c  in  water.  This  precipitate,  when 
mixed  up  with  oil,  and  laid  ou  hot  coals, 
yjekis  tlic  well-known  garlic  smell  of 
arsenic. 
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G.  Pure  Barytcs,  and  its  Solution  in 
Water, 

1.  A  solution  of  pure  barytus  is  even 
more  effectual  than  lime-water,  in  detecting 
the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  raucli 
more  portable  and  convenient;  since  from 
the  crystals  of  this  earth,  the  solution  inay 
at  any  time  be  prepared.  In  discovering 
fixed  air,  the  solution  of  barytes  is  used 
similarly  to  lime-water ;  and,  if  this  acid 
be  present,  gives,  in  like  manner,  a  preci- 
pitate soluble  with  effervescence  in  muriatic 
acid. 

Pure  strontites  has  similar  virtues  as  a  test. 
H.  Metals. 

1.  Of  the  metals,  silver  and  mercury  are 
tests  of  the  presence  of  sulphurets,  and  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  If  a  little 
quicksilver  be  put  into  a  bottle,  containmg 
water  impregnated  with  eitlier  of  these  sub- 
stances, its  surface  soon  acquires  a  black 
film,  and,  on  shaking,  a  blackish  powder 
separates  from  it.  Silver  is  immediately 
tarnished  from  the  same  cause. 

2.  The  metals  also  may  be  used  as  tests 
of  each  other,  and  on  the  principle  of  elective 
aflSnity.  Thus,  for  example,  a  polished 
iron  plate,  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  soon  acquires  a  coat  of 
this  metal,  and  the  same  in  other  similar 
examples. 

I.  Sulphate  of  Iron, 

This  is  the  only  one  of  the  sulphates,  ex- 
cept that  of  silver,  applicable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  test.  When  used  in  this  view, 
it  is  generally  employed  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  oxygenous  gas,  of  which  a 
natural  water  may  contain  a  small  quantity. 

A  water  suspected  to  contain  this  gas, 
may  be  mixed  with  a  little  recently  dis- 
solved sulphate  of  iron,  and  kept  corked 
up.  If  an  oxide  of  iron  be  precipitated  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  water  may  be 
inferred  to  contain  oxygenous  gas. 

Sulphate,  Nitrate,  and  Acetate  of  Silver. 

These  solutions  are,  in  some  measure, 
applicable  to  the  same  purpose. 

1.  They  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
discovery  of  muriatic  acid  and  muriates. 
For  the  silver,  quitting  the  nitric  or  other 
acid,  combines  with  the  muriatic,  and  foms 
a  flaky  precipitate,  which  at  first  is  white, 
but,  on  exposure  to  the  sun's  light,  acqun-es 
a  violet  colour.  This  precipitate,  Dr. 
Black  states  to  contain,  in  1000  parts 
as  much  muriatic  acid  as  would  form  425 
parts  and  a  half  of  crystallised  muriate  of 
soda,  which  estimate  scarcely  differs  at  all 
from  that  of  Klaproth.  A  precipitation, 
however,  may  arise  from  other  causes,  which 
il  may  be  proper  to  state.  • 

2.  The  solutions  of  silver  in  acids  are 
precipitated  by  carbonated  alkalies  and 
earths.  Tlie  agency  of  these  may  be  pre- 
vented by  previously  adding  a  few  drops 
of  the  same  acid  in  which  the  silver  is  dis- 
solved. 
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3.  The  nitrate  and  acetate  of  silver  arc 
decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  and  sulphu- 
rous acids  ;  but  this  may  be  prevented  by 
adding  previously  a  few  drops  of  nitrate 
or  acetate  of  barytes,  and  after  allowing 
the  precipitate  to  subside,  the  clear  liquor 
may  be  decanted,  and  the  solution  of  silver 
added.  Should  a  precipitation  now  take 
place,  the  presence  of  muriatic  acid,  or  some 
one  of  its  combinations,  may  be  suspected. 
To  obviate  uncertainty,  whether  a  preci- 
pitation be  owing  to  sulphuric  or  muriatic 
acid,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  silver  may 
be  employed,  which  is  affected  only  by  the 
latter  acid. 

4.  The  solutions  of  silver  are  precipitated 
by  extractive  matters  ;  but  in  this  case  also 
the  precipitate  is  discoloured,  and  is  soluble 
in  nitrous  acid. 

K.  Nitrate  and  Acetate  of  Lead. 

1.  Acetate  of  lead,  the  most  eligible  of 
these  two  tests,  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric 
and  muriatic  acids  ;  but  as,  of  both  these,  we 
have  much  better  indicators,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  on  its  application  to  this 
purpose. 

2.  The  acetate  is  also  a  test  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  and  sulphurets  of  alkalies, 
which  occasion  a  black  precipitate  ;  and  if 
a  paper,  on  which  characters  are  traced 
with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  be  held 
over  a  portion  of  water  containing  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  they  are  soon  rendered 
visible. 

3.  The  acetate  of  lead  is  employed  in  the 
discovery  of  uncombined  boracic  acid,  a 
very  rare  ingredient  of  waters.  To  ascer- 
tain whether  this  be  present,  some  cautions, 
are  necessary.  Tlie  uncombined  alkalies  and 
earths  (if  any  be  suspected)  must  be  satur- 
ated with  acetic  acid.  The  sulphates  must 
be  decomposed  by  acetate  or  nitrate  of  ba- 
rytes, and  the  muriates  by  acetate  or  nitrate 
of  silver.  The  filtered  liquor,  if  boracic 
acid  be  contained  in  it,  will  give  a  preci- 
pitate soluble  in  nitric  acid  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  1 . 3. 

L.  Nitrate  of  Mercury  prepared  with  and 
without  heat. 
This  solution  differently  prepared,  is 
sometimes  employed  as  a  test.  But,  since 
other  tests  answer  tlie  same  purposes  more 
effectually,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  these  tests. 

M.  Muriate,  Nitrate,  and  Acetate  of 
Barytcs. 

1 .  Tliese  solutions  arc  all  most  delicate 
tests  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  of  its  com- 
binations, ys\th  which  they  give  a  white 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  dilute  muriatic  acid. 
They  are  decomposed,  liowever,  by  car- 
bonates of  alkalies;  but  tlie  precipitate 
occasioned  by  these  is  soluble  m  dilute 
muriatic  and  nitric  acid  with  effervescence, 
and  may  even  be  prevented  by  adding 
previously  a  few  drops  of  the  acid  contained 
in  the  barytic  salt. 
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One  hundred  grains  of  dry  sulphate  of 
barytes  (according  to  Klaproth,  p.  168.) 
contain  about  45  one -fifth  of  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  specific  gravity  1850,  according 
to  Clayfield,  33  of  acid  of  sp.  gr.  2240  ; 
according  to  Thenard,  after  calcination 
about  25.  These  estimates  differ  very  con- 
siderably. From  Klaproth's  experiments, 
it  appears  that  1000  grains  of  sulphate  of 
barytes  indicate  595  ;  desiccated  sulphate 
of  soda,  or  1415  of  the  crystallised  salt. 
The  same  chemist  has  shown  that  100  grains 
of  sulphate  of  barytes  are  produced  by  the 
precipitation  of  71  grains  of  sulphate  of 
lime. 

2.  Phosphoric  salts  also  occasion  a  pre- 
cipitate with  these  tests,  which  is  soluble  in 
muriatic  acid  without  eflf'ervescence. 
N.  Prussiates  of  Potassa  and  Lime. 

Of  these  two  the  prussiate  of  potassa  is 
tlie  most  eligible.  When  pure  it  does  not 
speedily  assume  a  blue  colour  on  the  addi- 
tion of  acid,  nor  does  it  immediately  pre- 
cipitate muriatic  barytes.  Prussiate  of 
potassa  is  a  very  sensible  test  of  iron,  with 
the  solutions  of  which  in  acids  it  produces 
a  Prussian  blue  precipitate,  in  consequence 
of  a  double  elective  affinity.  To  render  its 
effect  more  certain,  however,  it  may  be 
proper  to  add  previously,  to  any  water 
suspected  to  contain  iron,  a  little  muriatic 
acid,  with  a  view  to  the  saturation  of  uncom- 
bined  alkalies,  or  earths,  which,  if  present, 
prevent  the  detection  of  any  minute  portions 
of  iron. 

1.  If  a  water,  after  boiling  and  filtration, 
does  not  afford  a  blue  precipitate  on  the 
addition  of  prussiate  of  potassa,  the  solvent 
of  the  iron  may  be  inferred  to  be  a  volatile 
one,  and  probably  the  carbonic  acid. 

2.  Should  the  precipitation  ensue  in  the 
boiled  water,  the  solvent  is  a  fixed  acid, 
the  nature  of  which  must  be  ascertained  by 
other  tests. 

O.  Solutions  of  Soap  in  Alkohol. 
This  solution  may  be  used  to  ascertain 
the  comparative  hardness  of  waters.  With 
distilled  water  it  may  be  mixed  without 
producing  any  change ;  but,  if  added  to  a 
hard  water,  it  produces  a  milkiness,  more 
or  less  considerable  as  the  water  is  less 
pure  ;  and  from  the  degree  of  milkiness,  an 
experienced  eye  will  judge  of  its  quality. 
The  acids,  alkalies,  and  ail  earthy  and 
metallic  salts,  decompose  soap,  and  occa- 
sion that  property  in  water  termed  hardness. 
Alkohol. 

Alkohol,  when  mixed  with  any  water  in 
the  proportion  of  about  an  equal  bulk, 
precipitates  all  the  sorts  which  it  is  not 
capable  of  dissolving. 

P.  Hi/dro-stilphurei  of  Ammonia. 

This  and  other  sulpluirets,  as  well  as 
water  saturated  with  sulphuretted  liydro- 
gcH,  may  be  employed  in  detecting  lead 
and  arsenic,  with  the  former  of  which  they 
give  a  bkick,  and  with  the  latter  a  yellowish 


precipitate.  As  lead  and  arsenic,  Iiowever, 
are  never  found  in  natural  waters,  these 
tests  are  not  required. 

MI  NE  R  A'L  I A .    See  Mineral. 

MINERALIZE.  Metalhc  substances 
are  said  to  be  mineralized  when  deprived  of 
their  usual  properties  by  combination  with 
some  other  substance. 

MINERA'LOGY.  Mineralogia.  That 
part  of  natural  history  which  relates  to 
minerals. 

Minion.    See  Minimum. 

MI  NIMUM.  A  minim.  The  sixtieth 
part  of  a  fluid-drachm.  An  important  change 
has  been  adopted  in  the  last  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, for  the  mensuration  of  liquids, 
and  the  division  of  the  wine  pint,  to  insure 
accuracy  in  the  measurement  of  quantities  of 
liquids  below  one  drachm.  The  number 
of  drops  contained  in  one  drachm  has  been 
assumed  to  be  sixty  ;  and  taking  water  as  a 
standard,  this  number,  though  by  no  means 
accurate,  would  still  be  sufficient  for  ordi- 
nary purposes  ;  but  when  other  liquids  of 
less  specific  gravity  are  used,  a  much  largei- 
number  is  i-equired  to  fill  the  same  measure, 
as  of  proof  spirit,  1 40  di-ops  are  required  to 
equal  the  bulk  of  60  of  water,  dropped  from 
the  same  vessel.  If,  therefore,  in  the  com- 
position of  medicines,  measures  suited  to  the 
standard  of  water  were  used  occasionally 
only,  and  it  was  generally  assumed  that  60 
drops  were  equal  to  one  fluid-drachm,  and 
one,  fluid-drachm  was  substituted  for  60 
drops  prescribed,  twice  tlie  dose  intended 
vvould  be  given.  There  are  further  objec- 
tions to  the  use  of  drops  ;  that  their  bulk  is 
influenced  by  the  quantity  of  liquid  con- 
tained in  the  bottle  from  which  they  fall,  by 
the  thickness  of  the  lip,  and  even  by  thine- 
equaUties  on  the  surface  of  the  lip  of  tlie 
same  bottle  ;  that  volatile  liquids,  to  which 
this  mode  is  most  commonly  applied,  are 
thus  exposed  with  extensive  surfaces,  and 
their  evaporation  promoted  ;  and  on  all  these 
accounts  the  adoption  of  some  decisive  con- 
venient and  uniform  substitute  became  ne- 
cessary. The  sub-division  of  the  wine  pint 
has,  therefore,  been  extended  to  the  sixtieth 
part  of  the  fluid-drachm,  which  is  termed 
minim  ;  and  glass  measures  expressive  of 
such  sub-division,  have  been  adopted  by  the 
college. 

MI'NIUM.  Red  oxide  of  lead.  See  Lead. 

MiNiusi  GB^coRUM.    Native  cinnabar. 

MINT.    See  Mentha. 

Mint,  ]iej>})er.    See  Mentha  piperita. 

Mint,  water.    See  MetUha  anuatica. 

MISCARRIAGE.    See  Ahortioiu 

Miseue're  MEi.  (Have  compassion  on 
me  :  so  called  from  its  unhappy  torments.^ 
The  ihac  passion.    See  Iliac  passion. 

JJJJSLAW     See  Musa  paradisiaca, 

MISLETOE.    See  Vi^cnm. 

Misochy'micus.  An  enemy  to  the 
chemists,  and  their  enthusiastic  conceits. 

MISPICKLE.       Common  arsenical 
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pyrites.  A  white,  brilliant,  granulated  iron 
ore,  composed  of  iron  in  combination  with 
arsenic. 

MISTU'RA.  A  mixture.  A  fluid 
composed  of  two  or  more  ingredients.  It 
is  mostly  contracted  in  prescriptions  thus, 
misc.  e.  g.  —J',  mist,  wliicli  means,  let  a  mix- 
ture be  made. 

MisTURA  AMMONiACi.  Luc  ammoniaci. 
Mixture  of  ammoniacum.  —  Take  of  am- 
moniacum,  two  drachms ;  of  water,  half  a 
pint ;  rub  tlie  ammoniacum  with  the  water 
gradually  added,  till  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed. 

MiSTURA  AMYGDALAE.  Lac  amygdalcB. 
Almond  mixture,  or  emulsion.  —  Take  of 
almond  confection,  two  ounces;  distilled 
water,  a  pint ;  gradually  add  the  water  to 
the  almond  confection,  rubbing  them  to- 
gether, till  properly  mixed  ;  then  strain. 

MisTURA  AssAFCETiDiE.  Lac  assafcetidce . 
Mixture  of  assafoetida.  —  Take  of  assafoe- 
tida,  two  drachms ;  water,  half  a  pint ;  rub 
the  assafoetida  with  the  water,  gradually 
added,  till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed. 

MisTURA  CAMPHORS.  Camphor  mix- 
ture. —  Take  of  camphor,  half  a  drachm  ; 
rectified  spirit,  ten  minims ;  water,  a  pint. 
First  rub  the  camphor  with  the  spirit,  then 
with  the  water  gradually  added,  and  strain 
the  liquor.  A  very  elegant  preparation  of 
camphor,  for  delicate  stomachs,  and  those 
who  cannot  bear  it  in  substance,  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic and  nervine.  There  is  a  great 
loss  of  camphor  in  making  it  as  directed  by 
the  pharmacopoeia.  Water  can  only  take 
up  a  certain  quantity.  For  its  virtues,  see 
Lauras  camphora. 

MiSTURA  coRNU  usTi.  Decoctum  album. 
Decoction  of  hartshorn  Take  of  harts- 
horn, burnt  and  prepared,  two  ounces; 
acacia  gum,  powdered,  an  ounce;  water, 
three  pints.  Boil  down  to  two  pints,  con- 
stantly stirring,  and  strain.  This  is  a  much 
weaker  absorbent  tlian  the  mistura  cretae,  but 
is  much  more  agreeable  to  most  people.  It 
forms  an  excellent  drink  in  fevers  attended 
with  diarrhoea,  and  acidities  of  the  primse  viae. 

MisTORA  cRETiE.  Chalk  mixture.— Take 
of  prepared  chalk,  half  an  ounce ;  refined 
sugar,  three  drachms;  gum  arabic,  powder- 
ed, half  an  ounce;  water,  a  pint.  Mix. 
A  very  useful  and  pleasant  form  of  admi- 
nistering chalk  as  an  adstringent  and  antacid. 
It  is  particularly  calculated  for  children,  in 
whom  it  allays  the  many  deranged  actions 
of  the  primse  vias,  which  are  produced  by 
acidities.  Dose,  one  ounce  to  three,  fre- 
quently.    See  Crcta  and  Carlonas  calcis. 

MisTuRA  FERRi  coKPOsiTA.  —  Take  of 
myrrh,  powdered,  a  drachm  ;  subcarbonate 
of  potassa,  twenty-five  grains;  rose-water, 
seven  fluid  ounce's  and  a  half ;  sulphate  of 
iron,  powdered,  a  scruple ;  spirit  of  nut- 
ivic'f,  half  a  fluid  ounce  ;  refined  sugar,  a 
draciun.  RulJ  together  llie  inyrrh,  the  snb- 
carbonalc  of  polassa  and  augar ;  and,  during 


the  trituration,  add  gradually,  first,  tlie  rose- 
water  and  spirit  of  nutmegs,  and  last,  the 
sulphate  of  iron.  Pour  the  mixture  imme- 
diately into  a  proper  glass  bottle,  and  stop 
it  close.  Tliis  preparation  is  the  celebrated 
mixture  of  Dr.  GriflSths.  A  chemical  de- 
composition is  effected  in  forming  this  mix- 
ture, a  subcarbonate  of  iron  is  formed,  and 
a  sulphate  of  potassa. 

Mistura  guaiaci  Take  of  guaiacum 

gum-resin,  a  drachm  and  a  half;  refined 
sugar,  two  drachms ;  mucilage  of  acacia 
gum,  two  fluid  drachms ;  cinnamon  water, 
eight  fluid  ounces.  Rub  the  guaiacum  with 
the  sugar,  then  with  the  mucilage;  and, 
when  they  are  mixed,  pour  on  the  cinnamon 
water  gradually,  rubbing  them  together. 
For  its  virtues,  see  Guaiacum. 

Mistura  moschi.  Take  of  musk,  acacia 
gum,  powdered,  refined  sugar,  of  each  a 
drachm  ;  rose-water,  six  fluid  ounces.  Rub 
the  musk  first  with  the  sugar,  then  witli  the 
gum,  and  add  tlie  rose-water  by  degrees. 
An  excellent  diaphoretic  and  antispasmodic. 
It  is  by  far  the  best  way  of  administering 
musk,  when  boluses  cannot  be  swallowed. 
Dose,  one  ounce  to  tliree,  frequently. 

Mithridate  mustard.  See  Thlaspi  campeslre.  ■ 

MITHRIDA'TIUM.  The  electuary 
called  Mithridate,  from  Mitliridates,  king  of 
Pontus  and  Bithynia,  who  experiencing  die 
virtues  of  the  simples  separately,  afterwards 
combined  them ;  but  then  the  composition 
consisted  of  but  few  ingredients,  viz.  twenty 
leaves  of  rue,  two  walnuts,  two  figs,  and  a 
little  salt:  of  this  he  took  a  dose  every 
morning,  to  guard  liimself  against  the  effects 
of  poison. 

MITRAL.  [Afitralis;  from  mitra,  a 
mitre.)  Mitre-like:  applied  by  anatomists 
to  parts  which  were  supposed  to  resemble  a 
bishop's  mitre. 

Mitral  valves.    Valvules  milrales.  Tlie 
valves  of  the  left  ventricle  of  die  heart. 

Mi'vA.  An  ancient  terra  for  the  form  of 
a  medicine,  not  unlike  a  thick  syrup,  now 
called  Marmalade. 

MIXTURE.    1.  See  Mistura. 

2.  Mixture  in  chemistry  should  be  distin- 
guished from  solution  ;  in  die  former,  the 
aggregate  particles  can  again  be  separated 
by  mechanical  means,  and  tlie  proportion  of  ' 
the  different  particles  determined  ;  but,  in 
solution,  no  mechanical  power  whatsoever 
can  separate  them. 

Moclia  stone.    A  species  of  agate. 

Mo'cHLiA.  (From  fwx>^os,  a  lever.)  A 
reduction  of  the  bones  from  an  unnatural 
to  a  natural  situation. 

Mo'chlica.    (From  ^ox^ew«,  to  movcj 
"Violent  purges. 

MODI'OLUS.  (Diminutive  of  7nodiis, 
a  measure.)  The  nucleus,  as  it  were,  of  (he 
cochlea  of  the  ear  is  so  termed.  It  ascends 
from  the  basis  of  the  cochlea  to  the  apex. 

Mofeltc.    See  Nitrogen. 

MOFFAT.     A  village  situated  about 
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fifty-six  miles  south-west  of  Edinburgh.  It 
affords  a  cold  sulpliurcous  water,  of  a  very 
simple  composition ;  when  first  drawn,  it 
appears  ratlier  milky  and  bluish ;  the  smell 
is  exactly  similar  to  tliat  of  Harrowgate ; 
the  smell  is  sulphureous  and  saline,  without 
any  thing  bitter.  It  sparkles  somewhat  on 
being  poured  from  one  glass  to  another. 

According  to  Dr.  Garnefct's  analysis,  a 
wine  gallon  of  Moffat  water  contains  thirty- 
six  grains  of  muriate  of  soda,  five  cubic 
inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  four  of  azotic 
gas,  and  ten  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
making  altogether  nineteen  cubic  inches  of 
gas.  Moffat  M'ater  is,  therefore,  very  sim- 
ple in  its  composition,  and  hence  it  produces 
effects  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Harrow- 
gate.  It  is,  perhaps,  on  this  account  also 
that  it  so  soon  loses  the  hepatic  gas,  on 
which  depends  the  greatest  part  of  its  medi- 
cinal power.  The  only  sensible  effect  of 
this  water  is  that  of  increasing  the  flow  of 
urine ;  when  it  purges,  it  appears  rather  to 
take  place  from  the  excessive  dose  than  from 
its  mineral  ingredients.  This  water  ap- 
pears to  be  useful  chiefly  in  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, and  as  an  external  application  at  an 
increased  temperature,  scrofula  in  its  early 
stage  appears  to  be  alleviated  by  it ;  it  is 
also  used  as  an  external  application  to  irrit- 
able ulcers,  and  is  recommended  in  dyspep- 
sia, and  where  there  is  inaction  of  the 
alimentary  canal. 

Mogila'lia.  (From  fioyis,  difficulty, 
and  \a\eco,  to  speak.)  A  difficulty  of 
speech. 

MO'L A.  (Hebrew.)  1.  The  knee-pan  : 
so  named  because  it  is  shaped  like  a  mill- 
stone. 

2.  A  mole,  or  shapeless  mass  of  flesh 
in  the  uterus.    See  Mole. 

MOLA'RIS.  (From  molaris,  a  grind- 
stone; because  they  grind  the  ifood.)  A 
double-tooth.    See  Teeth. 

MoLAREs  GLAKnuLiE.  Molar  glands. 
Two  salival  glands  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  mouth,  between  the  masseter  and  buc- 
cinator muscles,  the  excretory  ducts  of  which 
open  near  the  last  dens  molaris. 

MoLAiiEs  DENTEs.    See  Teeth. 

MOLASSES.    See  Saccharum. 

Molda'vica.     See  Dracocephaluni. 

MOLE.  Mola.  By  this  term  authors 
liave  intended  to  describe  different  produc- 
tions of,  or  excretions  from,  the  uterus. 

By  some  it  has  been  used  to  signify  every 
kind  of  fleshy  substance,  particularly  those 
which  are  properly  called  polypi ;  by  others, 
those  only  which  are  the  consequence  of 
imperfect  conception,  or  when  the  ovum  is 
in  a  morbid  or  decayed  state  ;  and  by  many, 
which  is  the  most  popular  opinion,  every 
coagulum  of  blood  wliich  continues  long 
enough  in  the  uterus  to  assume  somewhat 
of  an  organized  form,  and  to  have  only  the 
fibrous  i)art,  as  it  has  been  called,  remain- 
ing, is  denominated  a  mole.  There  is  surely 


much  impropriety,  says  Dr,  Denman,  in  in- 
cluding, under  one  general  name,  appear- 
ances so  contrary  and  substances  so  dif- 
ferent. 

1.  For  an  account  of  the  first  kind,  see 
Polyims. 

2.  Of  the  second  kind,  whicli  has  been 
defined  as  an  ovum  deforme,  as  it  is  the  con- 
sequence of  conception,  it  might  more  justly 
be  arranged  under  the  class  of  monsters ; 
for  though  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  shape- 
less mass  of  flesh,  if  examined  carefully 
with  a  knife,  various  parts  of  a  child  may 
be  discovered,  lying  together  in  apparent 
confusion,  but  in  actual  regularity.  Tlie 
pedicle  also  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the 
uterus,  is  not  of  a  fleshy  texturd,  like  that 
of  the  polypus,  but  has  a  regular  series  of 
vessels  like  the  umbilical  cord,  and  there  is 
lili^ewise  a  placenta  and  membi*anes  contain- 
ing water.  Tlie  symptoms  attending  the 
formation,  growth,  and  expulsion  of  this 
apparently  confused  mass  'from  the  uterus, 
correspond  with  those  of  a  well-formed 
child, 

5.  With  respect  to  the  third  sort  of  mole, 
an  incision  into  its  substance  will  discover  its 
true  nature ;  for,  although  the  external  sur- 
face appears  at  the  first  view  to  be  organised 
flesh,  the  internal  part  is  composed  merely 
of  coagulated  blood.  As  substances  of  this 
kind,  which  mostly  occur  after  delivery, 
would  always  be  expelled  by  the  action  of 
the  uterus,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
a  particular  inquiry,  if  popular  opinion  had 
not  annexed  the  idea  of  mischief  to  them, 
and  attributed  their  formation  or  continu- 
ance in  the  uterus  to  the  negligence  or  mis- 
conduct of  the  practitioner.  Hence  the 
persuasion  arose  of  the  necessity  of  extract- 
ing all  the  coagula  of  blood  out  of  the  ute- 
rus, immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
placenta,  or  of  giving  medicines  to  force 
them  away  :  but  abundant  experience  hath 
proved,  that  the  retention  of  such  coagula 
is  not,  under  any  circumstances,  productive 
of  danger,  and  that  they  are  most  safely 
expelled  by  the  action  of  the  uterus,  though 
at  very  different  periods  after  their  form- 
ation. 

Mo'lle.    Indian  mastich. 

MOLLIFICA'TIO.  A  softening:  for- 
merly applied  to  a  palsy  of  tlie  muscles  in 
any  particular  part. 

MOLLI'TIES.  (From  mollis,  soft.) 
A  softness :  applied  to  bones,  nails,  and 
other  parts. 

MoLLiTiEs  ossiuM.    Sce  Malncosleon. 

MoLiTiEs  UNGUIUM.  A  preternatural 
softness  of  the  nails  :  it  often  accompanies 
chlorosis. 

Molucce'nse  lignum.  See  Croton  tig- 
Hum.  ■  ° 

MOLYBDATE.  Molyhdas.  A  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  tlie  moIyI)dic  acid 
with  salifiable  bases  :  tluis,  moli/Mntr  «f  an- 
timoni/,  &c.  ■ 
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MOLYBDENUM.  (From  t^oKveSos, 
lead,)  Moli/hdUis.  A  metal  which  exists 
mineralised  by  sulplmr  in  the  ore,  called 
sulphuret  of  molyhdena.  This  ore,  which 
is  very  scarce,  is  so  similar  in  several  of  its 
properties  to  plumbago,  that  they  were  long 
considered  as  varieties  of  tlie  same  substance. 
It  is  of  a  light  lead-grey  colour  ;  its  surface 
is  smooth,  and  feels  unctuous  ;  its  texture  is 
lameliated ;  it  soils  the  fingers,  and  marks 
paper  blueish-black,  or  silver-grey.  It  may 
be  cut  with  a  knife.  It  is  generally  found 
in  compact  masses  ;  seldom  in  particles,  or 
crystallised.  It  is  met  with  in  Sweden, 
Spain,  Saxony,  Siberia,  and  Iceland. 
Scheeie  showed  that  a  peculiar  metallic  acid 
might  be  obtained  from  it ;  and  later  che- 
mists have  succeeded  in  reducing  this  acid 
to  the  metallic  state.  We  are  indebted  to 
Hatchett  for  a  full  and  accurate  analysis 
of  this  ore. 

The  native  sulj)hwet  of  molyhdena,  is  the 
only  ore  hitherto  known,  which  contains 
this  metal. 

Properties  of  molyMena. — Molybdena  is 
either  in  an  agglutinated  blackish  friable 
mass,  having  little  metallic  brilliancy,  or  in 
a  black  powder.  The  mass  slightly  united, 
shows  by  a  magnifying  glass,  small,  round, 
brilliant  grains.  Its  weight  is  about  8.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  infusible  of  the  metals.  It 
is  capable  of  combining  with  a  number  of 
metals  by  fusion.  It  forms  with  sulphur  an 
artificial  sulphuret  of  molybdena  analogous 
to  its  ore.  It  unites  also  to  phosphorus. 
The  affinity  of  molybdena  for  oxygen  is 
very  feeble,  according  to  Hatchett.  The 
alkalies  have  no  action  on  molybdena  in  the 
moist  way,  but  it  enters  readily  into  fusion 
with  potassa  and  soda.  It  is  oxidisable  by 
boiling  sulphuric  acid,  and  acidifiable  by  the 
nitric  acid.  Muriatic  acid  does  not  act 
upon  it.  It  is  capable  of  existing  in  not 
less  than  four  different  degrees  of  oxygen- 
ation. 

Method  of  obtaining  molybdena. — To  ob- 
tain molybdena  is  a  task  of  the  utmost 
difficulty.  Few  chemists  have  succeeded  in 
producing  this  metal,  on  account  of  its  great 
infusibility.  The  method  recommended  in 
general  is  the  following  :—Mo]ybdic  acid 
is  to  be  foi-med  into  a  paste  with  oil,  dried 
at  the  tire,  and  then  exposed  to  a  violent 
heat  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal.  By 
this  means  the  oxide  becomes  decomposed ; 
a  black  agglutinated  substance  is  obtained, 
very  brittle  under  the  finger,  and  having  a 
metallic  brilliancy.  This  is  the  metal  called 
molybdena. 

MOLYBDIC  ACID.  {Addum  mo- 
lybdicum. :  from  Molybdenum,  its  base.) 
The  native  sulphuret  of  molybdenum  being 
roasted  for  some  time,  and  dissolved  in 
water  of  ammonia,  when  nitric  acid  is 
added  to  this  solution,  the  molybdic  acid 
precipitates  in  fine  white  scales,  which  be- 
come yellow  on    melting  and  subliming 
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llicm.  It  changes  tlie  vegetable  blues  te 
red,  but  less  readily  and  powerfully  than  llie 
molybdous  acid. 

Molybdic  acid  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
3.460.  In  an  open  vessel  it  sublimes  into 
brilliant  yellow  scales ;  960  parts  of  boiling 
water  dissolve  one  of  it,  affording  a  pale 
yellow  solution,  which  reddens  litmus,  but 
has  no  taste.  Sulphur,  charcoal,  and  several 
metals,  decompose  the  molybdic  acid.  Mo- 
lybdate  of  potassa  is  a  colourless  salt.  Mo- 
lybdic acid  gives,  with  nitrate  of  lead,  a  wliite 
precipitate,  soluble  in  nitric  acid ;  with  the 
nitrates  of  mercury  and  silver,  a  white  flaky 
precipitate  ;  with  nitrate  of  copper,  a  green- 
ish precipitate ;  with  solutions  of  the  neutral 
sulphate  of  zinc,  muriate  of  bismuth,  muriate 
of  antimony,  nitrate  of  nickel,  muriates  of 
gold  and  platinum,  it  produces  wliite  preci- 
pitates. Wlien  melted  with  borax,  it  yields  a 
bluish  colour  ;  and  paper  dipped  in  its  solu- 
tion becomes,  in  the  sun,  of  a  beautiful  blue. 

The  neutral  alkaline  molybdates  precipi- 
tate all  metallic  solutions.  Gold,  muriate 
of  mercury,  zinc,  and  manganese,  are  preci- 
pitated in  the  form  of  a  white  powder ;  iron 
and  tin,  from  their  solutions  in  muriatic 
acid,  of  a  brown  colour ;  cobalt,  of  a  rose 
colour  ;  copper,  blue ;  and  the  solutions  of 
alum  and  quicklime,  white.  If  a  dilute 
solution  of  recent  muriate  of  tin  be  precipi- 
tated by  a  dilute  solution  of  molybdate  of 
potassa,  a  beautiful  blue  powder  is  obtained. 

Tlie  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  molybdic  acid, 
the  solution  becoming  of  a  fine  blue  colour 
as  it  cools,  at  the  same  time  that  it  thickens  ; 
the  colour  disappears  again  on  the  ap])lic- 
ation  of  heat,  but  returns  again  by  cooling. 
A  strong  heat  expels  the  sulphuric  acid. 
Tlie  nitric  acid  has  no  effect  on  it ;  but  the 
muriatic  dissolves  it  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  leaves  a  dark  blue  residuum  when  dis- 
tilled. With  a  strong  heat  it  expels  a  por- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  from  sulphate  of  po- 
tassa. It  also  disengages  the  acid  from 
nitre  and  common  salt  by  distillation.  It 
has  some  action  upon  the  filings  of  tlie 
metals  in  the  moist  way. 

Molybdi'tis.    See  Molybdenum. 

Moly'bdos.  (Ort  /toAei  eis  PaBos ;  from 
its  gravity.)  Lead. 

MOLYBDOUS  ACID.  Acidum  mo- 
lybdomm.  The  deut-oxide  of  molybdenum 
is  of  a  blue  colour,  and  possesses  acid  pro- 
perties. Triturate  2  parts  of  molybdic  acid, 
with  one  part  of  the  metal,  along  with  a 
little  hot  water,  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  till 
the  mixture  assumes  a  blue  colour  Digest 
in  10  parts  of  boiling  water,  filter  and  eva- 
porate the  liquid  in  a  heat  of  about  120°. 
The  blue  oxide  separates.  It  reddens  ve- 
getable blues,  and  forms  salts  with  the 
bases.  Air  or  water,  ■when  left  for  some 
time  to  act  on  molybdenum,  convert  it  into 
this  acid.  It  consists  of  about  100  metal 
to  34  oxygen. 
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Moly'za.  (iDIminutive  of  jitwAy,  moly.) 
Garlic ;  the  head  of  which,  like  moly,  is 
not  divided  into  cloves. 

MoMiscus.  (From  (xoifios,  a  blemish.) 
That  pai-t  of  the  teeth  which  is  next  the 
gums,  and  which  is  usually  covered  with  a 
foul  tartareous  crust. 

MOMO'RDICA.  {Momordica;  from- 
mnrdeo,  to  bite ;  from  its  sharp  taste.^  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnajan 
system.  Class,  Monoecia;  Order,  Si/nge- 
nesia. 

MojioRDicA  ELATERiuM.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  squirting  cucumber.  Elaterium  ; 
Cucumis  agreslis;  Cucumis  asininus ;  Cu- 
citmis  sylveslris ;  Elaterium  qfficinarum ; 
Boxibalios ;  Cliarantia ;  Guarerba  orba. 
Wild,  or  squirting  cucumber.  Momordica — 
pomis  hispidis  cirrhimullis  of  Linnteus. 
Tlie  dried  sediment  from  the  juice  of  this 
plant  is  the  elaterium  of  the  shops.  It  has 
neither  smell  nor  taste,  and  is  the  most 
powerful  catliartic  in  the  whole  Materia 
Medica.  Its  efficacy  in  dropsies  is  said  to 
Jje  considerable  ;  it,  however,  requires  great 
caution  in  the  exhibition.  From  the  eighth 
to  the  half  of  a  grain  should  be  given  at  first, 
and  repeated  at  proper  intervals  until  it 
operates.  The  cathartic  power  of  this  sub- 
stance is  derived  from  a  small  portion  of  a 
very  active  principle,  which  Dr.  Paris,  in  his 
Pharmacologia,  has  called  Elatin.  From 
ten  grains  of  elaterium  he  obtained, 
Water  -       -  0.4 

Extractive  -  -  2.6 
Fecula  -       -  2.8 

Gluten  -       _  0.5 

Woody  matter  -  2.5 
Elatin  -  -  -7,2 
Bitter  principle       -    J  ' 

10." 

MONA'RD  A.  (So  called  in  honour  of 
Nicholas  Monardes,  a  Spanish  physician 
and  botanist.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class, 
Diandi-ia ;  Order,  Monogi/nin. 

MoNARDA  FisTDLosA.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  purple  monarda.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  have  a  fragrant  smell,  and  an 
aromatic  and  somewhat  bitter  taste,  possess- 
ing nervine,  stomachic,  and  deobstruent  vir- 
tues. An  infusion  is  recommended  in  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fevers. 

MONADE'LPHIA.  ( From /xovos, alone, 
and  aSe\(pia,  a  brotherhood. )  The  name  of 
a  class  of  plants  in  the  sexual  system  of 
Linnaus,  consisting  of  plants  with  herma- 
phrodite flowers,  in  which  all  the  stamina 
are  united  below  into  one  body  or  cylinder, 
through  which  the  pistil  passes. 

MONA'NDRIA.  (From  fiovos,  alone, 
and  avrtp,  a  husband. )  The  name  of  a  class 
of  plants  in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnajus, 
consisting  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  which  have  only  one  stamen. 


Mone'lli.    A  species  of  Amgallis. 
MONEY-WORT.      See  Lysimachia 
numviularia. 

MONILIFORMIS.  {Monile,  an  or- 
nament for  any  part  of  the  body,  especially 
a  necklace  or  collar. )  Moniliform  :  applied 
to  the^  pod  of  the  Hedysarum  monil^eru7n, 
from  its  necklace  appearance. 

Monk's  rhubarb.     See  Rumex  alpinus. 

MONKSHOOD.  See  Aconitwn  na- 
pellus. 

MONOCOTYLEDON.  (From  fiovos, 
one,  and  kotuXijScdv,  a  cotyledon.)  Having 
one  cotyledon. 

MONOCOTYLEDONES.  A  tribe  of 
plants  which  are  supposed  to  have  only  one 
cotyledon ;  as  the  grass  and  corn  tribe, 
palms,  and  the  orchis  family.  See  Coty- 
ledon, 

^  MONO'CULUS.  (From  fiovos,  one, 
and  ocit/wi,  an  eye.)  Monopia.  I.  Avery 
uncommon  species  of  monstrosity,  in  which 
there  is  but  one  eye,  and  that  mostly  above 
the  root  of  the  nose. 

2.  Intestinum  monocidum  is  the  name  given 
to  the  cJECura,  or  blind  gut,  by  Paracelsus, 
because  it  is  perforated  only  at  one  end. 

MONCE'CIA.  (From  ixovos,  alone,  and 
oiKict,  a  house.)  The  name  of  a  class  of 
plants  in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnasus, 
consisting  of- , those  which  have  male  and 
female  organs  in  separate  flowers,  but  on 
the  same  plant. 

MONOGY'NIA.  (From  fiovos,  alone, 
and  7u;/r),  a  woman,  or  wife.)  The  name 
of  an  order  of  plants  in  tlie  sexual  system 
of  Linnajus.  It  contains  those  plants  which, 
besides  their  agreement  in  the  classic  cha- 
racter, have  only  one  style. 

Monohe'mera.  (From  jxovos,  single, 
and  Tjfiepa,  a  day.)  A  disease  of  one  day's 
continuance. 

MONOICUS.  (From  fjiovos,  one,  and 
oiKia,  a  house.)  Linnaeus  calls  flowers 
monoid,  monoeceous,  when  the  stamens  and 
pistils  ai-e  situated  in  different  flowers,  on 
the  same  individual  plant;  because  they 
are  confined  to  one  house,  as  it  were,  or 
dwelling;  and  if  the  barren  and  fertile 
flowers  grow  from  separate  roots,  Jlores 
dioici,  or  dioecious  flowers. 

Mono'machon.    The  intestinum  caecum. 

Monope'gia.  (From  jxovos,  single,  and 
■urt^yyvfMi,  to  compress.)  A  pain  in  oi^ly 
one  side  of  the  head. 

MONOPHYLLUS.  (From  /xovos,  one, 
and  </)uX\of,  a  leaf.)  One-leafed:  having 
only  one  leaf  applied  to  the  perianthium  of 
flowers  ;  thus  the  flower-cup  of  the  Datura 
stramonium  is  raonophyllous,  or  formed  of 
one  leaf. 

MoNo'piA.  (From  nouos,  single,  and  wJ,. 
the  eye.)    See  Monoculus. 

MONO'RCHIS.  (From  ^o„o,,  one, 
and  opxis,  a  testicle.)  An  epithet  for  a 
person  that  has  but  one  testicle. 
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MONRO,    Ai.EXANDEu,  was    born  in 
London,  of  Scotch  parents,  in  1G97.  His 
father,  who  was  an  army  surgeon,  settled 
afterwards  at  Edinburgh,  and  took  great 
interest  in  his  education.    At  a  proper  age, 
he  sent  him  to  attend  Cheselden  in  London, 
where  he  displayed  great  assiduity,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  celebrated  work  on 
the  bones  ;  he  then  went  to  Paris,  and  in 
1718  to  Leyden,  where  he  received  the  par- 
ticular commendation  of  Boerhaave.  Re- 
turning to  Edinburgh  the  following  year,  he 
was  appointed  professor  and  demonstrator 
of  anatomy  to  the  Company  of  Surgeons, 
and  soon  after  he  began  to  give  public  lec- 
tures on  that  subject,  Dr.  Alston  at  the  same 
time  taking  up  the  Materia  Medica  and  Bo- 
tany.   This  may  be  regarded  as  the  opening 
of  that  medical  school,  which  has  since  ex- 
tended its  fame  throughout  Europe,  and 
even  to  America.    The  two  lectureships 
were  placed  upon  the  university  establish- 
ment in  1720,  and  others  shortly  added  to 
complete  the  system  of  medical  education  ; 
but  an  opportunity  of  seeing  practice  being 
still  wanting,  Dr.  Monro  pointed  out  in  a 
pamphlet  the  advantages  of  such  an  institu- 
tion;  the  Royal  Infirmary  was  therefore 
established,  and  he  commenced  Clinical  Lec- 
tures  on    Surgery ;    and  Dr.  Rutherford 
afterwards  extended  the  plan  to  Medical 
cases.    None  of  the  new  professors  contri- 
buted so  much  to  the  celebrity  of  this  school 
as  Dr.  Monro,  not  only  by  tlie  diligent  and 
skilful  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  office, 
but  also  by  various  ingenious  and  useful 
publications.    He   continued  his  lectures 
during  upwards  of  six  months  annually  for 
nearly  forty  years,  and  acquired  such  reput- 
ation, that  students  flocked  to  him  from  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom.  His 
first  and  chief  work  was  his  "  Osteology," 
in  1726,  intended  for  his  pupils  ;  but  which 
became  very  popular,  passed  through  nume- 
rous editions,  and  was  translated  into  most 
European  languages  :  he  afterwards  added 
a  concise  description  of  the  nerves,  and  a 
very  accurate  account  of  the  lacteal  system 
and  thoracic  duct.     He  was  also  the  father 
and  active  supporter  of  a  society,  to  which 
the  public  was  indebted  for  six  volumes  of 
«'  Medical  Essays  and  Observations:"  he 
acted  as  secretary,  and  had  the  chief  labour 
in  the  pubhcation  of  these,  besides  haying 
contributed  many  valuable  papers,  especially 
an  elaborate  "  Essay  on  the  Nutrition  of 
the  Ftitus."    The  plan  of  the  society  was 
afterwards  extended,  and  three  volumes  of 
"  Essays  Physical  and  Literary"  were  pub- 
lished, in  which  Dr.  Monro  has  several  use- 
ful papers.    His  last  publication  was  an 
"  Account  of  the  Success  of  Inoculation  in 
Scotland."  He  left,  Iiowever,  several  works 
in  manuscript ;  of  which  a  short  "  Treatise 
on  Comparative  Anatomy,"  and  his  oration 
"  De  Cuticula,"  have  been  since  given  fo 
the  public.    In  17.59,  Dr.  Monro  resigned 


liis  anatomical  chair  to  his  son,  but  continued 
his  Clinical  lectures;  he  exeiled  himself 
also  in  promoting  almost  every  object 
of  public  utility.  He  was  chosen  a  fellow 
of  tlie  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Surgery  at  Paris.    He  died  in  1767. 

MONS.    A  mount,  or  hill. 

MoNs  vENEKis.  The  triangular  emi- 
nence immediately  over  the  os  pubis  of 
women,  that  is  covered  with  hair. 

MONSTER.  L7mts  nalnra.  Dr.  Den- 
man  divides  monsters  into,  }st,  Moastcrs 
from  redundance  or  multiplicity  of  parts ; 
2d,  Monsters  from  deficiency  or  want  of 
parts ;  Sd,  Monsters  from  confusion  of 
parts.  To  these  might  perhaps  be  added, 
without  impropriety,  another  kind,  in  which 
there  is  neither  redundance,  nor  deficiency, 
nor  confusion  of  parts,  but  an  error  of 
place,  as  in  transposition  of  the  viscera. 
But  children  born  with  diseases,  as  the 
hydrocephalus,  or  their  effects,  as  in  some 
cases  of  blindness,  from  previous  inflam- 
mation, cannot  be  properly  considered  as 
monsters,  though  they  are  often  so  deno- 
minated. 

Of  the  first  order  there  may  be  two 
kinds ;  redundance  or  multiplicity  of  na- 
tural parts,  as  of  two  heads  and  one 
body,  of  one  head  and  two  bodies,  an  in- 
creased number  of  limbs,  as  legs,  arms, 
fingers,  and  toes  :  or  excrescences  or  addi- 
tions to  parts  of  no  certain  form,  as  those 
upon  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  be 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  monsters 
or  iiTegular  births  are  generated  or  pro- 
duced ;  though  it  is  probable  that  the  laws 
by  which  these  are  governed  are  as  regular, 
both  as  to  cause  and  effect,  as  in  common 
or  natural  productions.  Formerly,  and 
indeed  till  within  these  few  years,  it  was 
a  generally  received  opinion,  that  monsters 
were  not  primordial  or  aboriginal,  but  that 
they  were  caused  subsequently,  by  the  powei- 
of  the  imagination  of  the  mother,  transfer- 
ring the  imperfection  of  some  external  ob- 
ject, or  the  mark  of  something  for  whicli 
she  longed,  and  with  which  she  was  not 
indulged,  to  tlie  child  of  which  she  was 
pregnant ;  or  by  some  accident  which  hap- 
pened to  her  during  her  pregnancy.  Such 
opinions,  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  were 
permitted  to  pass  current,  in  order  to 
protect  pregnant  women  from  all  hazard- 
ous and  disagreeable  occupations,  to  screen 
them  from  severe  labour,  and  to  procure 
for  them'  a  greater  share  of  indulgence 
and  tenderness  than  could  be  granted  to 
them  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life. 
The  laws  and  customs  of  every  civilised  na- 
tion have,  in  some  degree,  established  a 
persuasion  that  there  was  something  sacred 
in  tlie  person  of  a  pregnant  woman  :  and 
this  may  be  right  in  several  points  of  view  ; 
but  these   only  go  a  little  way  towards 
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justifying  the  opinion  of  monsters  being 
Ciuised  by  the  imagination  of  the  mother. 
The  opinion  has  been  disproved  by  com- 
mon observation,  and  by  philosopliy,  not 
perhaps  by  positive  proofs,  but  by  many 
strong  negative  facts  j  as  the  improbability 
of  any  child  being  born  perfect,  had  such  a 
power   existed;  the  freedom  of  children 
from  any  blemish,  their  mothers  being  in 
situations  most  exposed  to  objects  likely  to 
produce  them  ;  the  ignorance  of  the  mother 
of  any  thing  being  wrong  in  the  child,  till, 
from  information  of  the  fact,  she  begins  to 
recollect   every  accident   which  happened 
during  her  pregnancy,  and  assigns  the  worst 
or  the  most  plausible,  as  the  cause  ;  tlie 
organisation  and  colour  of  these  adventitious 
substances;    the   frequent    occurrence  of 
monsters  in  the  brute  creation,  in  which  tlie 
power  of  the  imagination  cannot  be  great ; 
and  the  analogous  appearances  in  the  veget- 
able system,  where  it  does  not  exist  in  any 
degree.    Judging,  however,  from  appear- 
ances, accidents  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
have  considerable  influence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  monsters  of  some  kinds,  either  by 
actual  injury  upon  parts,  or  by  suppressing 
or  ueranging  the  principle  of  growth,  be- 
cause, when  an  arm,  for  instance,  is  wanting, 
the  rudiments  of  the  deficient  parts  may  ge- 
nerally be  discovered. 

MONTMARTRITE,  A  mineral  com- 
pound of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
that  stands  the  weather,  which  common 
gypsum  does  not.  It  is  found  at  Mont- 
martie,  near  Paris. 

MOONSTONE.      A  variety  of  adu- 
laria. 

MORBI'LLl.  (Diminutive  of  wor6Ms, 
a  disease. )    See  Bnbeola. 

MORBUS.    A  disease. 

Morbus  arquatus.    The  jaundice. 

Morbus  attonitus.  The  epilepsy,  and 
apoplexy. 

Morbus  coxakius.     See  Arthropuesis. 

Morbus  gali.icus.   The  venereal  disease. 

Morbus  herculeus.    The  epilepsy. 

Morbus  ixdicus.    The  venereal  disease. 

Morbus  infantilis.    The  epilepsy. 

Morbus  siagnus.    The  epilepsy. 

Morbus    nicer.     Tlie    black  disease. 
So_  Hippocrates  named  it,   and  thus  de- 
scribed it.       This  disorder  is  known  by 
vomiting  a  concrete  blood  of  a  blackish  red 
colour,  and  mixed  witii  a  large  quantity  of 
insipid  acid,  or  viscid  phlegm.     This  evacu- 
ation is  generally  preceded  by  a  pungent 
tensive  pain,   in  both  the   hypochondria ; 
and  tlie  appearance  of  the  disease  is  attended 
with  anxiety,   a  compressive   pain  in  the 
prfficordia,  and  fainting,  which  last  is  more 
frequent  and  violent,  when  the  blood  which 
is  evacuated  is  foetid  and  corrupt.  The 
stomach  and  the  spleen  are  tJie  principal,  if 
not  the  proper  scat  of  tliis  disease. 
Morbus  REGIUS.    The  jaundice. 
Morbus  sacer.    The  epilepsy. 
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MORDANT.   In  dyeing,  the  substance 
combined  with    the  vegetable   or  animal 
fibre,  m  order  to  fix  the  dye-stufF. 
Morel.    See  Pkalhis  esculentus. 
More'tus.       (From  morum,   tlie  mul- 
berry. )    A  decoction  of  mulberries. 

MORGAGNI,  Giambatista,  was  born 
at  Forli  in  1 682.    He  commenced  his  medi- 
cal studies  at  Bologna,  and  displayed  such 
ardour  and  talent,  that  Valsalva  availed  him- 
self of  his  assistance  in  his  researches  into 
the  organ  of  liearing,  and  in  drawing  up  his 
memoirs  on  that  subject.    He  also  per- 
formed the  professorial  duties  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  Valsalva,  and  by  his 
skill  and  obliging  manners  procured  general 
esteem.     He    afterwards   prosecuted  his 
studies  at  Venice  and    Padua,    and  then 
settled  in  his  native  place.    He  soon  how- 
e\>er  perceived,  that  this  was  too  contracted 
a  sphere  for  his  abilities ;  wherefore  he  re- 
turned to  Padua,  where,  a  vacancy  soon  oc- 
curring, he  was  nominated  in  1711  to  teach 
the  theory  of  physic.    He  had  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  publication  five 
years  before  of  the  first  part  of  his  «  Adver- 
saria Anatomica,"  a  work  remarkable  for 
Its  accuracy,  as  well  as  originality  ;  of  which 
subsequently  five  other  parts  appeared.  He 
assisted  Lancisi  in  preparing  for  publication 
the  valuable  drawings  of  Eustachius,  which 
came  out  in  1714.  The  following  year  he  was 
appointed  to  the  first  anatomical  professor- 
ship in  Padua ;  and  from  that  period  ranked 
at  the  head  of  the  anatomists  of  his  time. 
He  was  also  well  versed  in  general  litera- 
ture, and  other  subjects  not  immediately 
connected  with  his  profession  :  and  honours 
Ayere  rapidly  accumulated  upon  him  from 
every  quarter  of  Europe.     He  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  particular  esteem  of  tliree 
successive  Popes,  and  by  the  visits  of  all  the 
learned  and  great,  who  came  into  his  neigh- 
bourhood;  and  his  native  city  placed  a 
bust  of  him  in  their  public  hall  during  his 
life,  with  an  honorary  inscription.  Though 
he  had  a  large  family,  he  accumulated  a 
considerable  property  by  his  industry  and 
economy ;  and  by  means  of  a  good  consti- 
tution and  regular  habits,  he  attained  the 
advanced  age  of  90.    Besides  the  Adver- 
saria he  published  several  other  works,  two 
quarto  volumes  of  anatomical  epistles,  an 
essay  on  the  proper  method  of  acquiring 
medical  science,  which  appeared  on  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  theoretical  chair.  Sec.  But 
that  which  has  chiefly  rendered  his  name 
illustrious    is   entitled  "  De    Sedihus  ot 
Causis  Morborum,"  printed  at  Venice  in 
1760.    It  contains  a  prodigious  collection 
of  dissections  of  morbid  bodies,  made  by 
Valsalva  and  himself,  arranged  according  to 
the  organs  affected.    He  followed  the  Jian 
of  Bonetus;  but  the  accuracy  of  his  details 
renders  the  collection  far  superior  in  value 
to  any  that  had  preceded  it. 

MO'RIA.    (From  ^oipoj,  foolish.)  The 
3  E 
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name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Noso- 
logy. Class,  Neurotica;  Order,  Fhrenica. 
Idiotism.  Fatuity.  It  has  two  species,  Moria 
inibccUlis,  demens. 

Mo'ro.  (From  momm,  a  mulberry.)  A 
small  abscess  resembling  a  mulberry. 

Mouo'sis.  (From  ftaipos,  foolish.)  See 
uimentiii. 

MOROXYLATE.      A  compound  of 
jnoroxylic  acid  with  a  salifiable  basis. 

MOROXYLIC  ACID.  (^Acidummo- 
roxylicum;  from  morns,  the  raulbery  tree,  and 
^vKov,  wood  ;  because  it  is  found  on  the  bark 
or  wood  of  that  tree. )  In  the  botanic  garden  at 
Palermo,  Mr.  Thompson  found  an  uncom- 
mon saline  substance  on  the  trunk  of  a  white 
mulberry  tree.  It  appeared  as  a  coating  on 
the  surface  of  the  bark  in  little  granulous 
drops  of  a  yellowish  and  blackish-brown 
colour,  and  had  likewise  penetrated  its  sub- 
stance. Klapfoth,  who  analysed  it,  found 
that  its  taste  was  somewhat  like  that  of  suc- 
cinic acid  ;  on  burning  coals,  it  swelled  up 
a  little,  emitted  a  pungent  vapour  scarcely 
visible  to  the  eye,  and  left  a  slight  earthy 
residuum.  Six  hundred  grains  of  the  bark 
loaded  with  it  were  lixiviated  with  water, 
and  afforded  320  grains  of  a  light  salt,  re- 
sembling in  colour  a  light  wood,  and  com- 
posed of  short  needles  united  in  radii.  It 
was  not  deliquescent ;  and  though  the  crys- 
tals did  not  form  till  the  solution  was  greatly 
condensed  by  evaporation,  it  is  not  very  so- 
luble, since  1000  parts  of  water  dissolve  but 
35  witli  heat,  and  15  cold. 

This  salt  was  found  to  be  a  compound  of 
lime  and  a  peculiar  vegetable  acid,  with 
some  extractive  matter. 

To  obtain  the  acid  separate,  Klaproth 
decomposed  the  calcareous  salt  by  acetate 
of  lead,  and  separated  the  lead  by  sulphuric 
acid.  He  likewise  decomposed  it  directly 
by  sulphuric  acid.  The  product  was  still 
more  like  "succinic  acid  in  taste;  was  not 
deliquescent ;  easily  dissolved  both  in  water 
and  alkohol:  and  did  not  precipitate  the 
metallic  solutions,  as  it  did  in  combination 
with  lime.  Twenty  grains  being  slightly 
heated  in  a  small  glass  retort,  a  number  of 
drops  of  an  acid  liquor  first  came  over  ;  next 
a  concrete  salt  arose,  that  adhered  flat  against 
the  top  and  part  of  the  neck  of  the  retort  in 
the  form  of  prismatic  crystals,  colourless  and 
transparent;  and  a  coaly  residuum  remain- 
ed. The  acid  was  then  washed  out,  and 
crystallised  by  spontaneous  evaporation. — 
Thus  sublimation  appears  to  be  the  best 
mode  of  purifying  the  salt,  but  it  adhered 
too  strongly  to  the  lime  to  be  separated 
from  it  directly  by  heat  w  ithout  being  de- 
composed. 

Not  having  a  sufficient  quantity  to  deter- 
mine its  specific  characters,  though  lie  con- 
ceives it  to  be  a  peculiar  acid,  coming  near- 
est to  the  succinic  botli  in  taste  and  other 
qualities,  Klaproth  has  provisionally  given 
it  the  name  of  moroxylic,  and  the  cal- 


careous'salt  containing  it,  that  of  moroxylate 
of  lime. 

MORPHE'A  ALBA,  (From  futpipri, 
form  )  A  species  of  cutaneous  leprosy. 
See  Lepra  alphas. 

MORPHIA.  Morphine.  A  new  ve- 
getable  alkali,  extracted  from  opium,  of 
which  it  constitutes  the  narcotic  principle. 
See  Papaver  somniferum. 

MORPHINE'.  SeeMori)hia. 
Morse'llus.     a  lozenge. 
MonsuLus.    An  ancient  name  for  that 
form  of  medicine  which  was  to  be  chewed 
in  the  mouth,  as  a  lozenge  ;  the  word  signi- 
fying a  little'  mouthful. 

Mo'rsus  DiABOLi.  The  fimbriae  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes. 

Mo'rta.  See  Pemphigus. 
MoRTARi'oLUM.  (Dim.  of  mortarium, 
a  mortar.)  In  chemistry,  it  is  a  sort  of 
mould  for  making  cupels  with  ;  also  a  little 
mortar.  In  anatomy,  it  is  the  sockets  of 
the  teeth. 

MORTIFICATION.      (Moriiftcatio ; 
from  wors,    death,    and  Jio,  to  become.) 
Gangrenaj  Sphacelus.      The  loss  of  vitality 
of  a  part  of  the  body.     Surgeons  divide 
mortification   into    two    species,  the  one 
preceded  by  inflammation,  the  other  with- 
out it.    In  inflammations  that  are  to  ter- 
minate in  mortification,  there  is  a  dimi- 
nution of  power  joined  to  an  increased 
action  ;  this  becomes  a  cause  of  mortifica- 
tion, by  destroying  the  balance  of  power 
and  action,  which  ought  to  exist  in  every 
part.    There  are,  however,  eases  of  mor- 
tification  that  do  not  arise  wholly  from 
that  as  a  cause :  of  this  kind  are  the  car- 
buncle, and    the  slough,  formed  in  the 
small-pox  pustule.    Healthy  phlegmonous 
inflammation  seldom  ends  in  mortification, 
though  it  does  so  wlien  very  vehement  and 
extensive.     Erysipelatous  inflammation  is 
observed  most   frequently  to  terminate  in 
gangrene ;  and  whenever  phlegmon  is  in 
any  degree  conjoined  with  an  erysipelatous 
afiection,  which  it  not  unfrequently  is,  it 
seems  thereby  to  acquire  the  same  tendency, 
being  more  difficult  to  bring  to  resolution, 
or  suppuration,  than  the  true  phlegmon,  and 
more  apt  to  run  into  a  mortified  state. 

Causes  which  impede  the  circulation  of 
the  part  aflTected,  will  occasion  mortification, 
as  is  exemplified  in  strangulated  hernia, 
tied  polypi,  or  a  limb  being  deprived  of  cir- 
culation from  a  dislocated  joint. 

Preventing  the  entrance  of  arterial  blood 
into  a  limb,  is  also  anotlier  cause.  Para- 
lysis, conjoined  with  pressure,  old  age,  and 
ossification  of  the  arteries,  may  produce 
mortification  ;  also  cold,  particularly  if  fol- 
lowed by  the  sudden  application  of  warmtli  ; 
and  likewise  excessive  heat  applied  to  a 
part. 

The  symptoms  of  mortification  that  take 
place  after  inflammation  are  various,  but 
generally  as  follows; — the  pain  and  sym- 


pathetic  fovei-  suddenly  dimiuisli,  the  part 
gtt'ected  becomes  soft,  aiwl  of  a  livid  colour, 
losing  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  of  its 
sensibility. 

When  any  part  of  the  body  loses  all  mo- 
tion, sensibility,  and  natural  lieat,  and  l)e- 
oomes  of  a  brown  livid  or  black  colour, 
it  is  said  to  be  affected  with  sphacelus. 
When  the  part  becomes  a  cold,  black, 
fibrous,  senseless  substance,  it  is  termed  a 
slough.  As  long  as  any  sensibility,  motion, 
and  warmth  continue,  the  state  of  the  dis- 
order is  said  to  be  gangrene.  When  tlie 
part  has  become  quite  cold,  black,  fibrous, 
incapable  of  moving,  and  destitute  of  all 
feeling,  cii  culation,  and  life ;  this  is  the 
second  stage  of  mortification,  termed  sj)/ia- 
oelits. 

When  gangrene  takes  place,  the  patient 
is  usually  troubled  with  a  kind  of  hiccough  : 
the  constitution  always  suffers  an  immedi- 
ate dejection,  the  countenance  assumes  a 
wild  cadaverous  look,  the  pulse  becomes 
small,  rapid,  and  sometimes  irregular;  cold 
perspirations  come  on,  and  the  patient  is 
often  affected  with  diarrhoea  and  delirium. 

MORTON,  RicHAiiD,  was  born  in  Suf- 
folk, and  after  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  at  Oxford,  officiated  for  some  time 
as  a  chaplain  :  but  the  intolerance  of  the 
times,  and  his  own  religious  scruples,  com- 
pelled him  to  change  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession. He  was  accordingly  admitted  to 
his  doctor's  degree  in  1670,  having  accom- 
panied the  Prince  of  Orange  to  Oxford, 
as  physician  to  his  person.  He  afterwards 
settled  in  London,  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
College,  and  obtained  a  large  share  of  city 
practice.  He  died  in  1698.  His  works 
liave  ha:d  considerable  reputation,  and  evince 
some  aculeness  of  observation,  and  activity 
of  practice.  They  abound,  however,  with 
the  errors  of  the  humoral  pathology,  which 
then  prevailed ;  and  sanction  a  method  of 
treatment  in  acute  diseases,  which  his  more 
able  contemporary,  Sydenham,  discounte- 
nanced, and  which  subsequent  experience  has 
generally  discarded.  His  first  publication 
was  an  attempt  to  arrange  the  varieties  of 
consumption,  but  not  very  successfully.  His 
"  Pyretologia"  came  out  in  two  volumes, 
the  first  in  1691,  the  other  at  an  interval  of 
three  years ;  in  this  work  especially  the 
stimulant  treatment  of  fevers  is  carried  to  an 
unusual  extent,  and  a  more  general  use  of 
cinchona  recommended. 

MO'RUM.    See  Morus  nigra. 

MO'RUS.  (From  (iaupos,  black-;  so 
called  from  the  colour  of  its  fruit  when 
ripe.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Moncecia ; 
Order,  Tetrandria.     The  mulberry -tree. 

Mouus  NIGRA.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  mulberry-tree.  Morus —foliis  cordatk 
scabrh,  of  Linnajus.  Mulberries  abound 
with  a  deep  violet-coloured  juice,  which,  in 
its  general  qualities,  agrees  with  that  of  the 
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fruits  called  ncido-tlukes,  ailaying  tlilrst, 
partly  by  refrigerating,  and  partly  by  ex- 
citing nn  cxa-etion  of  mucus  from  the 
mouth  and  fauces  ;  a  similar  effect  is  also 
produced  in  the  stomach,  where,  by  correct- 
ing putrescency,  a  powerful  cause  of  thirst 
is  removed.  The  London  College  directs  a 
si/rupiis  mori,  which  is  an  agreeable  vehicle 
for  various  medicines.  The  bark  of  the  root) 
of  this  tree  is  said,  by  Andr^e,  to  l)e  useful 
in  cases  of  taenia. 

Mosaic  gold.    See  Aurum  miisioum. 
Moscha'ta  nux.  See  Mi/ristica  moschata. 
MO'SCHUS.  (il/osc/j,  Arabian.)  Musk. 
See  Moschus  moschiferus. 

MoscHus  MoscHirERus.    The  systematic 
name  of  the  musk   animal,  a  ruminating 
quadruped,  resembling  the  antelope.  An 
unctuous  substance,  is  contained  in  ex- 
,cretory  follicles  about  the  navel  of  the  male 
animal,  the  strong  and  permanent  smell  of 
which  is  peculiar  to  it.    It  is  contained  in  a 
bag  placed  near  the  umbilical  region.  Tlie 
best  musk   is  brought  from  Tonquin,  in 
China;   an  inferior  sort  from  Agria  and 
Bengal,  and  a  still  worse  from  Russia.  It 
is  slightly  unctuous,  of  a  black  colour,  having 
a  strong  durable  smell  and  a  bitter  taste.  It 
yields  part  of  its  active  matter  to  water,  by 
infusion;   by  distillation  the  water  is  im- 
pregnated with  its  flavour ;  alkohol  dissolves 
it,  its  impurities  excepted.    Chewed,  and 
rubbed  with  a  knife  on  paper,  it  looks  bright, 
yellowish,  smooth,  and  free  from  grittiness. 
Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it  catches  flame  and 
burns  almost  entirely  away,  leaving  only  an 
exceedingly  small  quantity  of  light  greyish 
ashes.     If  any  earthy  substances  have  been 
mixed  with  the  musk,  the  impurities  will  dis- 
cover them.     The  medicinal  and  chemical 
properties  of  musk  and  castor  are  very 
similar  :  the  virtues  of  the  former  are  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  more  powerful,  and 
hence  musk  is  preferred  in  cases  of  imminent 
danger.     It  is  prescribed  as  a  powerful 
antispasmodic,  in  doses  of  three  grains  or 
upwards,  even  to  half  a  drachm,  in  the 
greater  number  of  spasmodic  diseases,  espe- 
cially in  hysteria  and  singultus,  and  also  in 
diseases  of  debility.     In  typhus,  it  is  em- 
ployed to  remove  subsultus  tendinum,  and 
other  symptoms  of  a  spasmodic  nature.  In 
cholera,  it  frequently  stops  vomiting ;  and, 
combined  with  ammonia,  it  is  given  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  gangrene.    It  is  best  given 
ui  the  forni  of  bolus.    To  children  it  is 
given  in  the  form  of  enema,  and  is  an  efiica. 
Clous  remedy  in  the  convulsions  arisino-  from 
dentition.    It  is  also  given  in  hydrophobia, 
and  in  some  forms  of  mania. 

Mosqui'ta.  (From  mosqmta.  a  gnat, 
Spanish.  )  An  Itching  eruption  ofthetkin, 
produced  m  hot  climates  by  the  bite  of 
gnats. 

Mosv'llum.    ^UffuWov.    The  best  cin- 
namon. 

Mother  of  thyme.    See  Thymus  scrj>yl[um. 
3  £  2 
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MOTHER  WATER,  When  sea  water, 
or  any  other  solution  containing  various 
salts,  is  evaporated,  and  the  crystals  taken 
Qut,  there  always  remains  a  fluid  containing 
deliquescent  salts,  and  the  impurities,  if 
present.    This  is  called  the  mother  water. 

MOTHERWORT.  See  Leonurus  car- 
diaca. 

MOTION.    See  Muscular  motion- 
Motion,  peristaltic.    See  Peristaltic  motion. 

MOTO'RES  OCULORUM.  (iVem 
motores  oc\dorum :  so  called  because  they 
supply  the  muscles  which  move  the  eye.) 
The  third  pair  of  nerves  of  tJie  brain.  They 
arise  from  the  crura  cerebri,  and  are  distri- 
buted on  the  muscles  of  the  bulb  of  the  ^ye. 

Moto'rh.    See  Motores  oculorum. 

MOULD.    See  Fontmiella. 

Mountain  cork.    See  Asbestos, 

Mountain  green.  Common  copper  green, 
a  carbonate. 

Mountain  leather.    See  Asbestos. 

Mountain  •parsley,  black.  See  Athamanta 
oreoselinum. 

Mountain  soap.    See  Soap,  mountain. 

Mountain  wood.    See  Asbestos. 

MOUSE-EAR.  See  Hieradumpilosella. 

MOUTH.  Os.  Tlie  cavity  of  the  mouth 
is  well  known.  The  parts  which  con- 
stitute it  are  the  common  integuments,  the 
lips,  the  muscles  of  the  upper  and  under 
jaw,  the  palate,  two  alveolar  arches,  the 
gums,  the  tongue,  the  cheeks,  and  salival 
glands.  The  bones  of  the  mouth  arc  the 
two  superior  maxillary,  two  palatine,  the 
lowei'  jaw,  and  thirty-two  teeth.  The 
arteries  of  the  external  parts  of  the  mouth 
are  branches  of  the  infra -orbital,  inferior 
alveolar,  and  facial  arteries.  The  veins 
empty  themselves  into  the  external  jugu- 
lars. The  nerves  are  branches  from  the  iifth 
and  seventh  pair.  The  use  of  the  mouth  is 
for  mastication,  speech,  respiration,  degluti- 
tion, suction,  and  taste. 

MO'XA.  A  Japanese  word.  See  Arte- 
misia chinensis. 

MoxA  JAPANICA.  See  Artemisia  chinensis. 

MUCIC  ACID.  {Acidum  mucicum  ; 
from  mucus,  it  being  obtained  from  gum.) 
"  This  acid  has  been  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  saccholactie,  because  it  was  first  ob- 
tained from  sugar  of  milk ;  but  as  all  the 
gums  appear  to  afford  it,  and  the  principal 
acid  in  sugar  of  milk  is  the  oxalic,  chemists 
in  general  now  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of 
mucic  acid. 

It  was  discovered  by  Scheele.  Having 
poured  twelve  ounces  of  diluted  nitric  acid 
on  four  ounces  of  powdered  sugar  of  milk  in 
a  glass  retort  on  a  sand  bath,  the  mixture 
became  gradually  hot,  and  at  length  effer- 
vesced violently,  and  continued  to  do  so  for 
a  considerable  time  after  the  retort  was  taken 
from  the  fire.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to 
use  a  large  retort,  and  not  to  lute  the  receiver 
too  tight.  The  eflfervescence  having  nearly 
subsided,  the  retort  was  again  placed  on  the 


sand  heat,  and  the  nitric  acid  distilled  off^ 
till  the  mass  had  acquired  a  yellowish  colour. 
This  exhibiting  no  crystals,  eight  ounces 
more  of  the  same  acid  were  added,  and  the 
distillation  repeated,  till  the  yellow  colour  of 
the  fluid  disappeared.  As  the  fluid  was  in- 
spissated by  cooling,  it  was  redissolved  in 
eight  ounces  of  water,  and  filtered.  The  fil- 
tered liquor  held  oxalic  acid  in  solution,  and 
seven  drachms  and  a  half  of  white  powder 
remained  on  the  filter.  Tliis  powder  was  the 
acid  under  consideration. 

If  one  part  of  gum  be  heated  gently  with 
two  of  nitric  acid,  till  a  small  quantity  of  ni- 
trous gas  and  of  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged, 
the  dissolved  mass  will  deposit  on  cooling 
the  mucic  acid.  According  to  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin,  different  gums  yield  from  1 4  to 
26  hundredths  of  this  acid. 

This  pulverulent  acid  is  soluble  in  about 
sixty  parts  of  hot  water,  and  by  cooling,  a 
fourth  part  separates  in  small  shining  scales, 
that  grow  white  in  the  air.  It  decomposes 
the  muriate  of  barytes,  and  both  the  nitrate 
and  muriate  of  lime.  It  acts  very  little  on 
the  metals,  but  forms  with  their  oxides  salts 
scarcely  soluble.  It  precipitates  the  nitrates 
of  silver,  lead,  and  mercury.  With  potassa  it 
forms  a  salt  soluble  in  eight  parts  of  boiling 
water,  and  ci"ystallisable  by  cooling.  That 
of  soda  requires  but  five  parts  of  water,  and 
is  equally  crystallisable.  Both  these  salts 
are  still  more  soluble  when  the  acid  is  in  ex- 
cess, That  of  ammonia  is  deprived  of  its 
base  by  heat.  The  salts  of  barytes,  lime, 
and  magnesia,  are  nearly  insoluble." 

MUCILAGE.  Mucilago.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  gum.     See  Gum. 

MUCILAGINOUS.  Gummy. 

MuciLAGiKous  EXTRACTS.  Extracts  tljat 
readily  dissolve  in  water,  scarcely  at  all 
in  spirits  of  wine,  and  undergo  spirituous 
fermentation. 

MUCILA'GO.  (Mucilage.)  See  Gum. 

Mucilago  ACACiiE.  Mucilage  of  acacia. 
Mucilago  gummi  arabici.  —  Take  of  acacia 
gum,  powdered,  four  ounces  ;  boiling  water, 
half  a  pint.  Rub  the  gum  with  the  water, 
gradually  added,  until  it  incorporates  itito  a 
mucilage.  A  demulcent  preparation,  more 
frequently  used  to  combine  medicines,  than 
in  any  other  form. 

Mucilago  amyli.  Starch  mucilage.  — 
Take  of  starch,  three  drachms;  water,  a 
pint.  Rub  tlie  starch,  gradually  adding 
the  water  to  it;  then  boil  until  it  incor- 
porates into  a  mucilago.  This  preparation 
is  mostly  exhibited  witli  opium,  in  the  form 
of  clyster  in  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries,  where 
the  tenesmus  arises  from  an  abrasion  of  the 
mucus  of  the  rectum. 

MuciLAG6  AnABici  GUMMI.  Sec  Muci- 
lago acacite. 

Mucilago  seMIKis  ctdokii.  See  Dc- 
cocluih  cyddTtift. 

MuCtLAGO  TRAGACASTHiE.      Mucilage  of 

tragacunth,  jbitied  with  syrup  of  mulberries,. 
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forms  a  pleasant  demulcent,  and  may  be 
exhibited  to  children,  who  aie  fond  of  it. 
This  mucilage  is  omitted  in  the  last  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  as  possessing  no  superiority 
over  the  mucilage  of  acacia. 

Mucoca'rneus.  In  M.  A.  Severinus,  it 
is  an  epithet  for  a  tumour,  and  an  abscess, 
which  is  partly  fleshy  and  partly  mucous. 

MUCOUS.    Of  the  nature  of  mucus. 

Mucous  ACID.    See  Mucic  acid. 

Mucous  GLANDS.  GlandtiLce  mucosce. 
Mucipalous  glands.  Glands  that  secrete 
mucus,  such  as  the  glands  of  the  Schneide- 
rian  membrane  of  the  nose,  the  glands  of 
the  fauces,  oesophagus,  stomach,  intestines, 
bladder,  urethra,  &c. 

MUCRONATUS.  (From  mucro,  a 
sharp  point.)  Sharp-pointed.  See  Cuspi- 
datus. 

MUCUS.  (From  nv^a,  the  mucus  of 
the  nose.)  A  name  given  to  the  two  fol- 
lowing substances. 

1.  Mnc us  animal.  One  of  the  primary 
fluids  of  an  animal  body,  perfectly  distinct 
from  gelatin,  and  vegetable  mucus.  Tannin, 
which  is  a  delicate  test  for  gelatin,  does  not 
affect  mucus.  "  This  fluid  is  transparent, 
glutinous,  thready,  and  of  a  salt  savour;  it 
reddens  paper  of  turnsole,  contains  a  great 
deal  of  wafer,  muriate  of  polxssa  and  soda, 
lactate  of  lime,  of  soda,  and  phosphate  of 
lime.  According  to  Fourcroy  and  Vau- 
quelin,  the  mucus  is  tlie  same  in  all  the 
mucous  membranes.  On  the  contrary,  Ber- 
zelius  thinks  it  variable  according  to  the 
points  from  which  it  is  extracted. 

The  mucus  forms  a  layer  of  greater  or 
less  thickness  at  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  it  is  renewed  with  more  or 
less  rapidity ;  the  water  it  contains  evapo- 
rates under  the  name  of  mucous  exhalation  ; 
it  also  protects  these  membranes  against  the 
action  of  the  air,  of  the  aliment,  the  diflferent 
glandular  fluids,  &c. ;  it  is,  in  fact,  to  these 
membranes  nearly  what  the  epidermis  is  to 
the  skin.  Independently  of  this  general 
use,  it  has  others  that  vary  according  to  the 
parts  of  mucous  membranes.  Thus,  the 
mucus  of  the  nose  is  favourable  to  the 
smell,  that  of  the  mouth  gives  facility  to  the 
^  taste,  that  of  the  stomach  and  the  intestines 
*  assists  in  tlie  digestion,  that  of  the  genital 
and  urinary  ducts  serves  in  the  generation 
and  the  secretion  of  the  urine,  &c. 

A  great  part  of  the  mucus  is  absorbed 
again  by  the  membranes  which  secrete  it ; 
another  part  is  carried  outwards,  eitlier 
alone,  as  in  blowing  the  nose,  or  spitting,  or 
mixed  with  the  pulmonary  transpiration,  or 
else  mixed  with  the  excremental  matter,  or 
the  urine,  &c. 

Animal  mucus  diflTers  from  tliat  obtained 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  not  being 
soluble  in  water,  swimming  on  its  surface, 
nor  capa])le  of  mixing  oil  with  water,  and 
being  soluble  in  mineral  acids,  which  veget- 
able mucus  is  not. 


2.  Mucus,  vegelable.    See  Gum.  ° 
MUG  WORT.    See  Artemisia  vulgaris. 
Mugwort,  CIdna.    See  Artemida  chinensis. 
Mu'i-iE.    Pustules  contracted  either  by 
heat  or  cold. 

MULBERRY.  See  Morus nigra. 
MULLEIN.  See  Verbascum. 
Mu'lsum.  See  Hydromeli, 
MULTI'FIDUS  SPINiE.  (From 
niutlus,  many,  and Jindo,  to  divide.)  Trans- 
versQ-spinalis  lumborum  ;  Musculus  sacer ; 
Semi-spimlis  inlernus,  sive  transversa  spinalis 
dorsi ;  Semi-spinalis,  sive  Iransverso-spinalis 
colli,  pars  interna,  of  Winslow.  Transver- 
salis  lumboriun  vulgo  sacer ;  Transversalis 
dorsi  ;  2'ransversalis  colli,  of  Douglas.  Lum- 
bo  dorsi  spinal,  of  Dumas.  The  generality 
of  anatomical  writers  have  unnecessarily 
multiplied  the  muscles  of  the  spine,  and 
hence  their  descriptions  of  these  parts  are 
confused,  find  difficult  to  be  understood. 
Under  tlie  name  of  muUiJidus  spines,  Albi- 
nus  has,  therefore,  very  properly  included 
those  portions  of  muscular  flesh,  intermixed 
with  tendinous  fibres,  which  lie  close  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  spine,  and  wliich 
Douglas  and  Winslow  have  described  as 
tliree  distinct  muscles,  under  the  names  of 
transvcrsnles,  or  transverso-  spinales,  of  tlie 
loins,  back,  and  neck.  The  multifidus 
spinas  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
upper  convex  surface  of  the  os  sacrum,  from 
the  posterior  adjoining  part  of  the  ilium, 
from  the  oblique  and  transverse  processes  of 
all  the  lumbar  vertebras,  from  Ihe  transverse 
processes  of  all  the  dorsal  vertebras,  and 
from  those  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  except- 
ing the  three  first.  From  all  these  origins 
the  fibres  of  tlie  muscles  run  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  are  inserted,  by  distinct  ten- 
dons, into  the  spinous  processes  of  all  the 
vertebras  of  the  loins  and  back,  and  like- 
wise into  those  of  the  six  inferior  vertebrae 
of  tlie  neck.  When  this  muscle  acts  singly,, 
it  extends  the  back  obliquely,  or  moves  it  to 
one  side ;  when  both  muscles  act,  they  ex- 
tend the  vertebrae  backwards. 

MULTIFLORUS.     Many  flowered. 
Applied  to  the  flower-stalk  of  plants  which 
is  so  called  when  it  bears  many  flowers ;  as 
the  Daphne  laureola.    See  Pedunculus. 
Multifo'rme  OS.    See  Ethmoiil  bone. 
MU'LTIPES.  (From  mnllus,  many,  and 
;>e«,  a  foot.)    1.  The  wood-louse. 

2.  The  polypus. 

3.  Any  animal  having  more  than  four 
feet. 

MUMPS.    See  Cynatiche  parolidea. 

M  u  N  DicAn'  vA.  ( From  mu7ido,  to  cleanse. ) 
Mundificanlia.  Medicines  wliich  purify  and 
cleanse  away  foulness. 

Mundifica'ntia.    See  Mundicaliva. 

Mu'ngos.    See  Ophiorrhiza  mungos. 

MURA'LIS.  (From  murti-i,  n  wall ;  so 
called  because  it  grows  upon  walls. )  Pel- 
litory.     See  Parielaria. 

MURA'llIA.  (From  wiMrws,  a  wall : 
a  E  a 
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because  it  grows  about  walls.)  A  species 
of  maiden  hair  :  the  Asplenhim  immde. 

MURIACITE.  Gypsum. 

MU'RIAS.  A  muriate,  or  salt,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  muriatic  acid  witli  salifi- 
able bases;  as  muriate  of  ammonia,  &c. 

MuRiAS  AMUiONi^.     See  Sal  ammoniac. 

MuttiAS  ANTiMONii.  Buttct  of  anti- 
mony.   Formerly  used  as  a  caustic. 

MuRiAs  BARYTA,,    See  Bari/tes. 

MuBiAs  cALcis.     See  Calx. 

MuRiAs  TERRi.  JFerTuvi  salilum ;  Oleum 
martis  per  deliguium.  This  preparation  of 
iron  is  styptic  and  tonic,  and  may  be  given 
in  chlorosis,  intermittents,  rachitis,  &c. 

MURIAS  FEllRI  AMMONIACALIS.       See  Fcr- 

rvm  ammomalum. 

MuRiAs  HYDRARGYRi.  There  are  two 
muriates  of  mercury.  See  Hydrargyri  mh- 
mujias,  and  Hydrargyri  oxi/murias. 

MURIAS       HYDRARGYRI  AMMONIACALIS. 

See  Hydrargyrum  jircEciintatum  album. 

MuRIAS  HYDRARGYRI   OXYGENATUS.  See 

Hydrargyri  oxymurias. 

MuRiAS  POTASS./E.  jilkali  vegetahUe  sali- 
tum  ;  Sal  digestivus  ;  Sal  fehrifugus  Sylvii. 
This  salt  is  exhibited  with  the  same  intention 
as  the  muriate  of  soda,  and  was  formerly 
in  high  estimation  in  the  cure  of  intermit- 
tents, &c. 

MuBiAS  poTASSiB  OXYGENATUS.  Chlorate 
of  potassa.  The  oxygenated  muriate  of 
potassa  has  lately  been  extolled  in  the  cure 
of  the  venereal  disease.  It  is  exhibited  in 
doses  of  from  fifteen  to  forty  grains  in  the 
course  of  a  day  .  It  increases  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  is  supposed  to  oxyge- 
nate the  blood,  and  prove  of  great  service 
in  scorbutus,  asthenia,  and  cachectic  dis- 
eases. 

MuRlAS  sodjTC.     See  Soda;  murias. 

MuRiAS  sTiEii.    See  Murias  antivwnii. 

MURIATIC.  {Murialicus  ;  from  mnria, 
brine.)    Belonging  to  sea  salt. 

Muriatic  a^id.  Acidum  muriaticum. 
The  Hydrochloric  of  the  I'rench  chemists. 
Let  6  parts  of  pure  and  well  dried  sea  salt  be 
put  into  a  glass  retort,  to  the  beak  of  which 
is  luted,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  along  glass 
tube  artificially  refrigerated,  and  containing 
a  quantity  of  ignited  muriate  of  lime.  Upon 
the  salt  pour  at  intervals  5  partfi  of  concen- 
trated oil  of  vitriol,  through  a  syphon  fun- 
nel, fixed  air-tight,  in  the  tubulure  of  the 
retort.  The  free  end  of  the  long  tube  being 
recurved,  so  as  to  dip  into  the  mercury  of  a 
pneumatic  trough,  a  gas  will  issue,  which, 
on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  will  form 
a  visible  cloud,  or  haze,  presenting,  when 
viewed  in  a  vivid  light,  prismatic  colours. 
This  gas  is  muriatic  acid. 

When  received  in  glass  jars  over  dry  mer- 
cury, it  is  invisible,  and  possesses  all  the 
mechanical  properties  of  air.  Its  odour  is 
pungent  and  peculiar.  Its  taste  acid  and 
corrosive.  Its  specific  gravity,  according 
to  Sir  H.  Davy,  is  such,  that  100  cubic 
inclies  weigh  ^9  grains,  while  by  estimetion, 


he  says,  they  ought  to  be  SR. 4  gr.  If  an 
inflamed  taper  be  immersed  in  it,  it  is  in- 
stantly extinguished.  It  is  destructive  of 
animal  life  ;  but  the  irritation  produced  by 
it  on  the  epiglottis  scarcely  permits  its  de- 
scent into  the  lungs.  It  is  merely  changed 
in  bulk  by  alterations  of  temperature;  it 
experiences  no  change  of  state. 

When  potassium,  tin,  or  zinc,  is  heated  in 
contact  with  this  gas  over  mercurj',  one-half 
of  the  volume  disappears,  and  the  remainder 
is  pure  hydrogen.  On  examining  the  solid 
residue,  it  is  found  to  be  a  metallic  chloride. 
Hence  muriatic  acid  gas  consists  of  chlorine 
and  hj'drogen,  united  in  equal  volumes. 
This  view  of  its  nature  was  originally  given 
by  Scheele,  though  obscured  by  terms  de- 
rived from  the  vague  and  visionary  hypothe- 
sis of  phlogiston.  The  French  school  af- 
terwards introduced  the  belief  that  muriatic 
acid  gas  was  a  compound  of  an  unknown 
radical  and  water  ;  and  that  chlorine  con- 
sisted of  this  radical  and  oxygen.  Sir  H. 
Davy  has  proved,  by  decisive  experiments, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
chlorine  must  be  regarded  as  a  simple  sub- 
stance ;  and  muriatic  acid  gas,  as  a  com- 
pound of  it  with  hydrogen. 

Muriatic  acid,  from  its  composition,  has 
been  termed  l)y  Lussac  the  hj'drochloric 
acid ;  a  name  objected  to  by  Sir  H.  Davy. 
It  was  prepared  by  the  older  chemists  in  a 
very  rude  manner,  and  was  called  by  them 
spirit  of  salt. 

In  the  ancient  method,  common  salt  was 
previously  decrepitated,  then  ground  with 
dried  clay,  and  kneaded  or  wrought  with 
water  to  a  moderately  stilF  consistence,  after 
which  it  was  divided  into  balls  of  the  size  of 
a  pigeon's  egg  :  these  balls,  l;eing  previous- 
ly well  dried,  were  put  into  a  retort,  so  as 
to  fill  the  vessel  two-thirds  full ;  distillation 
being  then  proceeded  upon,  the  muriatic 
acid  came  over  when  the  heat  was  raised  to 
ignition.  In  this  process  eight  or  ten  parts 
of  clay  to  one  of  salt  are  to  be  used.  The 
retort  must  be  of  stone-ware  well  coated, 
and  the  furnace  must  be  of  that  kind  called 
reverberator)'. 

It  was  formerly  thought,  tliat  the  salt  was 
merely  divided  in  this  operation  by  the  clay, 
and  on  this  account  more  readily  gave  out  its 
acid  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
effect  is  produced  by  the  siliceous  earth, 
which  abounds  in  large  proportions  in  all 
natural  clays,  and  detains  the  alkali  of  the 
salt  by  combining  with  it. 

Sir  H.  Davy  first  gave  the  just  explana- 
tion of  this  decomposition.  Common  salt 
is  a  compound  of  sodium  and  chlorine.  Tlie 
sodium  may  be  conceived  to  combine  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  water  in  the  eartli,  and 
with  the  cartli  itself,  to  form  a  vitreous  com- 
pound ;  and  the  chlorine  to  unite  witli  the 
hydrogen  of  the  water,  forming  muriatic  acid 
gas.  '  It  is  also  easy,'  adds  he,  '  accord- 
ing to  these  new  ideas,  to  explain  the  de- 
compoBition  of  salt  by  moistened  litharge. 
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tlie  theory  of  which  has  so  much  perplexed 
the  most  acute  chemists.  It  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  an  instance  of  compound  alfi- 
nity ;  the  chlorine  is  attracted  by  the  lead, 
and  the  sodium  combines  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  litharge,  and  with  water,  to  form  hydrate 
of  soda,  which  gradually  attracts  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air.  When  common  salt 
is  decomposed  by  oil  of  vitriol,  it  was 
usual  to  explain  the  phenomenon  by  saying, 
that  the  acid  by  its  superior  affinity,  aided 
by  heat,  expelled  the  gas,  and  united  to  the 
soda.  But  as  neither  muriatic  acid  nor 
•soda  exists  in  common  salt,  we  must  now 
modify  the  explanation,  by  saying  that  the 
water  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  first  decomposed, 
it?  oxygen  unites  to  the  sodium  to  form 
soda,  which  is  seized  on  by  the  sulphuric 
acid,  while  the  chlorine  combines  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  water,  and  exliales  in  the 
form  of  muriatic  acid  gas.' 

As  100  parts  of  dry  sea  salt  are  capable  of 
yielding  62  parts  by  weight  of  nmriatic  acid 
gas,  these  ought  to  afford,  by  economical 
management,  nearly  221  parts  of  liquid  acid, 
specific  gravity  1. 142,  as  prescribed  by  the 
London  College,  or  200  parts  of  acid  sp.  gr. 
1.160,  as  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeias. 

The  ancient  method  of  extracting  the  gas 
from  salt  is  now  laid  aside. 

The  English  manufacturers  use  iron  stills 
for-this  distillation,  with  earthen  heads  :  the 
philosophical  chemist,  in  making  the  acid 
of  commerce,  will  doubtless  prefer  glass. 
Five  parts  by  weight  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  are  to  be  added  to  six  of  decrepitated 
sea  salt,  in  a  retort,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  furnished  with  a  tube  or  neck,  through 
which  the  acid  is  to  be  poured  upon  the  salt. 
The  aperture  of  this  tube  must  be  closed 
with  a  ground  stopper  immediately  after  the 
pouring.  The  sulphuric  acid  immediately 
combines  with  the  alkali,  and  expels  the 
muriatic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  peculiar  air, 
which  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water.  As  this 
combination  and  disengagement  take  place 
without  the  application  of  heat,  and  the 
aiirial  fluid  escapes  very  rapidly,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  arrange  and  lute  the  vessels  together 
before  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and  not 
to  make  any  fire  in  the  furnace  until  the  dis- 
engagement begins  to  slacken ;  at  which 
time  it  miist  be  very  gradually  raised.  Be- 
fore the  modern  improvements  in  chemistry 
were  made,  a  gi-eat  part  of  the  acid  escaped 
for  want  of  water  to  combine  with  ;  but  by 
tlie  use  of  Woolfe's  apparatus,  the  acid  air 
is  made  to  pass  through  water,  in  which  it 
is  nearly  condensed,  and  forms  muriatic 
acid  of  double  the  weight  of  the  water, 
though  the  bulk  of  this  fluid  is  increased 
one-half  only.  The  acid  condensed  in  the 
tirst  receiver,  which  contains  no  water,  is  of 
a  yellow  colour,  arising  from  the  impurities 
of  the  salt. 

The  marine  acid  in  commeicc  has  a  straw 


colour  :  but  this  is  owing  to  accidental  im- 
purity ;  for  it  does  not  obtain  in  the  acid 
produced  by  the  impregnation  of  water  with 
the  aeriform  acid. 

The  muriatic  acid  is  one  of  those  longest 
known,  and  some  of  its  compounds  are 
among  those  salts  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar. 

The  munales,  vrhen  in  a  state  of  dryness, 
are  actually  chlorides,  consisting  of  chlorine 
and  the  metal ;  yet  they  may  be  convenient- 
ly treated  of  under  the  title  muriates. 

The  'muriate  of  barijtes  crystallises  in  ta- 
bles bevelled  at  the  edges,  or  in  octahedral 
pyramids  applied  base  to  base.  It  is  soluble 
in  five  parts  of  water  at  60°,  in  still  less  at  a 
boiling  heat,  and  also  in  alkohol.  It  is  not 
altered  in  the  air,  and  but  partly  decompos- 
able by  heat.  The  sulphuric  acid  separates 
its  base ;  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  and 
'sulphates  decompose  it  by  double  aflfiuity. 
It  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  the  carbo- 
nate in  dilute  muriatic  acid  ;  and  if  conta- 
minated with  iron  or  lead,  which  occasion- 
ally happens,  these  may  be  separated  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  am- 
monia, or  by  boiling  and  stirring  the  solu- 
tion with  a  little  barytes.  Goettling  re- 
commends to  prepare  it  from  the  sulphate 
of  barytes ;  eight  parts  of  which,  in  fine 
powder,  are  to  be  mixed  v/ith  two  of  mu- 
riate of  soda,  and  one  of  charcoal  powder. 
This  is  to  be  pressed  hard  into  a  Hessian 
crucible,  and  exposed  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  a  red  heat  in  a  wind  furnace.  The  cold 
mass,  being  powdered,  is  to  be  boiled  a  mi- 
nute or  two  in  sixt(>eu  parts  of  water,  and 
then  filtered.  To  this  liquor  muriatic  acid 
is  to  be  added  by  little  and  little,  till  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  ceases  to  be  evolved.  It  is 
then  to  be  filtered,  a  little  hot  water  to  be 
poured  on  the  residuum,  the  liquor  evapo- 
rated to  a  pellicle,  filtered  again,  and  then 
set  to  crystallise.  As  the  muriate  of  soda 
is  much  more  soluble  than  the  muriate  of 
barytes,  and  does  not  separate  by  cooling, 
the  muriate  of  barytes  will  crystallise  into  a 
perfectly  white  salt,  and  leave  the  muriate 
of  soda  in  the  mother  water,  which  may  be 
evaporated  repeatedly  till  no  more  muriate 
of  barytes  is  obtained.  This  salt  was  first 
employed  in  medicine  by  Dr.  Crawford, 
chiefly  in  scrofulous  complaints  and  cancer, 
beginning  with  doses  of  a  few  drops  of  the 
saturated  solution  twice  a-day,  and  increas- 
ing it  gradually,  as  far  as  forty  or  fifty 
drops  in  some  instances.  In  large  doses  it 
excites  nausea,  and  has  deleterious  effects.' 
Fourcroy  says  it  has  been  found  very  suc- 
cessful in  scrofula  in  France.  It  has  like- 
wise been  recommended  as  a  vermifuge ; 
and  it  has  been  given  with  much  apparent 
advantage  even  to  very  young  children, 
where  the  usual  symptoms  of  worms  occur- 
red, though  none  were  ascertained  to  be 
present.  As  a  test  of  sulphuric  acid  it  is  of 
great  use. 
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The  muriate  of  j)otassa,  formerly  known 
by  the  names  of  febrifuge  salt  of  Sylvius,  di- 
gestive salt,  and  regenerated  sen  salt,  crystal- 
lises in  reguhir  cubes,  or  in  rectangular  pa- 
rallelopipedons ;  decrepitating  on  the  fire, 
■without  losing  much  of  their  acid,  and  ac- 
quiring a  little  moisture  from  damp  air, 
and  giving  it  out  again  in  dry.  Their  taste 
is  saline  and  bitter.  Tliey  are  soluble  in 
thrice  their  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  but 
little  less  of  boiling  water,  so  as  to  require 
spontaneous  evaporation  for  crystallising. 
Fourcroy  recommends,  to  cover  the  vessel 
with  gauze,  and  suspend  hairs  in  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  regular  crystals. 

It  is  sometimes  prepared  in  decomposing 
sea  salt  by  common  potassa  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  soda  ;  and  may  be  formed  by 
the  direct  combination  of  its  constituent 
parts. 

It  is  decomposable  by  the  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids.  Barytes  decomposes  it,  though 
not  completely  ;  and  both  silex  and  alumina 
decomposed  it  partially  in  the  dry  way.  It 
decomposes  the  earthy  nitrates,  so  tliat  it 
might  be  used  in  saltpetre  manufactories  to 
decompose  the  nitrate  of  lime. 

Muriate  of  soda,  or  com7non  salt,  is  of  con- 
siderable use  in  the  arts,  as  well  as  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  in  our  food.  It  crystallises 
in  cubes,  which  are  sometimes  grouped  to- 
gether in  various  ways,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  fonn  hollow  quadrangular  pyramids.  In 
the  fire  it  decrepitates,  melts,  and  is  at 
length  volatilised.  When  pure,  it  is  not 
deliquescent.  One  part  is  soluble  in  2^  of 
cold  water,  and  in  little  less  of  hot,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  crystallised  but  by  evaporation. 

Common  salt  is  found  in  large  masses,  or 
in  rocks  under  the  earth,  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  In  the  solid  form  it  is  called 
sal  gem,  or  rock  salt.  If  it  be  pure  and 
transparent,  it  may  be  immediately  used  in 
the  state  in  which  it  is  found  ;  but  if  it  con  - 
tain  any  impure  earthy  -particles,  it  should 
be  previously  freed  from  them.  In  some 
countries  it  is  found  in  incredible  quantities, 
and  dug  up  like  metals  from  the  bowels  of 
tlie  eartli.  In  this  manner  has  this  salt  been 
dug  out  of  tlie  celebrated  salt  mines  near 
Bochnia  and  Wieliczka,  in  Poland,  ever 
since  the  middle  of  the  1 3tli  century,  con- 
sequently above  these  500  years,  in  such 
amazing  quantities,  that  sometimes  there 
have  been  20,000  tons  l  eady  ibr  sale.  In 
these  mines,  which  arc  said  to  reach  to  the 
depth  of  several  hundred  fathoms,  500  men 
are  constantly  employed.  The  pure  and 
transparent  salt  needs  no  other  preparation 
than  to  be  beaten  to  small  pieces,  or  ground 
in  a  mill.  But  that  which  is  more  impure 
must  be  elutriated,  purified,  and  boiled. 
That  whiclj  i;;  quite  impure,  and  full  of 
small  stones,  is  sold  under  ihc  name  of  rock 
salt,  and  is  applied  to  ordinary  uses.  It 
may  likewise  be  used  for  strcn{j(hening 
weak  and  poor  brinc-springo. 


The  waters  of  the  ocean  every-where 
abound  with  common  salt,  though  in  diffe- 
rent proportions.  The  water  of  the  Baltic 
sea  is  said  to  contain  one  sixty-fourth  of  its 
weight  of  salt;  tliat  of  the  sea  between 
England  and  Flanders  contains  one  thirty- 
second  part;  that  on  the  coast  of  Spain  one 
sixteenth  part;  and  between  the  tropics  it  is 
said,  erroneously,  to  contain  from  an  ele- 
venth to  an  eighth  part. 

The  water  of  the  sea  contains,  beside  the 
common  salt,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
muriate  of  magnesia,  and  some  sulphate  of 
lime,  of  soda,  and  potassa.  The  former  is 
the  chief  ingredient  of  the  remaining  liquid 
which  is  left  after  the  extraction  of  the  com- 
mon salt,  and  is  called  the  mother  water. 
Sea  water,  if  taken  up  near  tlie  surface, 
contains  also  the  putrid  remains  of  animal 
substances,  which  render  it  nauseous,  and 
in  a  long-continued  calm  cause  tlie  sea  to 
stink. 

Tlie  whole  art  of  extracting  salt  from  wa- 
ters which  contain  it,  consists  in  evaporating 
the  water  in  the  cheapest  and  most  conve- 
nient manner.  In  England,  a  brine  com  - 
posed  of  sea  water,  with  the  addition  of 
rock  salt,  is  evaporated  in  large  shallow  iron 
boilers ;  and  the  crystals  of  salt  are  taken 
out  in  baskets.  In  Russia,  and  probably  in 
other  northern  countries,  tlie  sea  water  is 
exposed  to  freeze  ;  and  the  ice,  which  is  al- 
most entirely  fi-esh,  being  taken  out,  the  re- 
maining brine  is  much  stronger,  and  is  eva- 
porated by  boiling.  In  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe,  the  salt-makers  take  advantage 
of  spontaneous  evaporation.  A  flat  piece 
of  ground  near  the  sea  is  chosen,  and  bank- 
ed round,  to  prevent  its  being  overflowed  at 
high  water.  The  space  within  the  banks  is 
divided  by  low  walls  into  several  compart- 
ments, which  successively  communicate  with 
each  other.  At  flood  tide,  the  first  of  these 
is  filled  with  sea  water,  which,  by  remaining 
a  certain  time,  deposites  its  impurities,  and 
loses  part  af  its  aqueous  fluid.  The  resi- 
due is  then  suffered  to  run  into  the  next 
compartment,  and  the  former  is  again  filled 
as  before.  From  the  second  compartment, 
after  a  due  time,  the  water  is  transferred 
into  a  third,  which  is  lined  witli  clay,  well 
rammed  and  levelled.  At  this  period,  tlic 
evaporation  is  usually  brought  to  that  de- 
gree, that  a  crust  of  salt  is  formed  on  the 
surface  of  tliu  water,  which  the  workmen 
break,  and  it  immediately  falls  to  tlie  bot- 
tom. They  continue  to  do  tliis  until  the 
quantity  is  sufficient  to  be  raked  out,  and 
dried  in  heaps.    Tliis  is  called  bat/  salt. 

Beside  its  use  in  seasoning  our  food,  and 
preserving  meat  both  for  domestic  consump. 
tion  and  during  tlie  longest  voyages,  and  in 
fiunishing  us  witli  the  muriatic  acid  and 
soda,  salt  forms  a  glaze  for  coarse  pottery, 
by  being  thrown  into  the  oven  where  it  is 
baked  ;  it  improves  the  whiteness  and  clear- 
ness of  glass;  it  gives  greater  hardness  lo 
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soap ;  in  melting  metals  it  preserves  their 
surface  from  calcination,  by  defending  them 
from  the  air,  and  is  employed  with  advan- 
tage in  some  assays ;  it  is  used  as  a  mor- 
dant, and  for  improving  certain  colours, 
and  enters  moie  or  less  into  many  other 
processes  of  the  arts. 

Tlie  muriate  of  strontian  has  not  long 
been  known.  Dr.  Hope  first  distinguished 
it  from  muriate  of  barytes.  It  crystallises 
in  very  slender  hexagonal  prisms ;  has  a  cool 
pungent  taste,  without  the  austerity  of  tlie 
muriate  of  barytes,  or  the  bitterness  of  the 
muriate  of  lime  ;  is  soluble  in  0.75  of  wa- 
ter at  60°,  and  to  almost  any  amount  in 
boiling  water ;  is  likewise  soluble  in  alko- 
hol,  and  gives  a  blood-red  colour  to  its 
flame. 

It  has  never  been  found  in  nature,  but 
may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the 
muriate  of  barytes. 

The  muriate  of  lime  has  been  known  by 
the  names  of  marine  selenite,  calcareous  ma- 
rine salt,  murin,  and  fxed  sal  ammoniac.  It 
crystallises  in  hexahedral  prisms  terminated 
by  acute  pyramids.  Its  taste  is  acrid,  bit- 
ter, and  very  disagreeable.  It  is  soluble  in 
half  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  by  lieat 
in  its  own  water  of  crystallisation.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  deliquescent  salts  known  ; 
and,  when  deliquesced,  has  been  called  oil 
of  lime.  It  exists  in  nature,  but  neither 
very  abundantly  nor  very  pure.  It  is  formed 
in  chemical  laboratories,  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  muriate  of  ammonia ;  and  Rom- 
berg found,  that  if  it  were  urged  by  a  vio- 
lent heat  till  it  condensed,  on  cooling,  into 
a  vitreous  mass,  it  emitted  a  phosphoric 
light  upon  being  struck  by  any  hard  body, 
in  which  state  it  was  called  Homberg's  i)hos- 
])/ior^s. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  little  used  except  for 
frigorific  mixtures  ;  and  with  snow  it  pro- 
duces a  very  great  degree  of  cold.  Four- 
croy,  indeed,  says  he  has  found  it  of  great 
utility  in  obstructions  of  the  lymphatics,  and 
in  scrofulous  aiFections. 

The  muriate  of  ammonia  has  long  been 
known  by  the  name  of  sal  ammonia,  or  a7n- 
moniac.  It  is  found  native  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  volcanoes,  where  it  is  sublimed 
sometimes  nearly  piue,  and  in  different  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  A  great  deal  is  carried 
annually  to  Russia  and  Siberia  from  Bucha- 
nan Tartary ;  and  we  formerly  imported 
large  quantities  from  Egypt,  but  now  ma- 
nufacture it  at  home.    See  Sal  Ammoniac. 

The  salt  is  usually  in  the  form  of  cakes, 
with  a  convex  surface  on  one  side,  and  con- 
cave on  the  other,  from  being  sublimed  into 
large  globular  vessels  j  but  by  solution  it 
may  be  obtained  in  regular  quadrangular 
crystals.  It  is  remarkable  for  possessing  a 
certain  degree  of  ductility,  so  that  it  is  not 
easily  pulverablc.  It  is  soluble  in  3i  parts 
of  water  at  60'^,  and  in  little  more  tiian  its 
own  weight  of  boiling  water.    Its  taste  is 


cool,  acrid,  and  bitterish.  Its  specific  gra- 
vity is  1.42,  It  attracts  moisture  from  the 
air  but  very  slightly. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  has  been  more  em- 
ployed in  medicine  than  it  is  at  present.  It 
is  sometimes  useful  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
bark  in  intermittents  ;  in  gargles  it  is  bene- 
ficial, and  externally  it  is  a  good  discutieut. 
In  dyeing,  it  improves  or  heightens  different 
colours.  In  tinning  and  soldering,  it  is  em- 
ployed to  presei-ve  the  surface  of  the  metals 
from  oxidation.  In  assaying,  it  discovers 
iron,  and  separates  it  from  some  of  its  com- 
binations. 

The  muriate  of  magneiia  is  extremely  de- 
liquescent, soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of 
water,  and  difficultly  crystallisable.  It  tlis- 
solves  also  in  five  parts  of  alkohol.  It  is  de- 
composable by  heat,  wliich  expels  its  acid. 
Its  taste  is  intensely  bitter. 

With  ammonia  this  muriate  forms  a  triple 
salt,  crystallisable  in  little  polyhedrons,  which 
separate  quickly  from  the  water,  but  are  not 
very  regularly  formed.  Its  taste  partakes 
of  that  of  both  the  preceding  salts.  The 
best  mode  of  preparing  it  is  by  mixino-  a 
solution  of  27  parts  of  muriate  of  ammo'iiia 
with  a  solution  of  73  of  muriate  of  magne- 
sia j  but  it  may  be  formed  by  a  semi-decom- 
position of  either  of  these  muriates  by  the 
base  of  the  otlier.  It  is  decomposable  by 
heat,  and  requires  six  or  seven  times  its 
weight  of  water  to  dissolve  it. 

Of  the  inuriate  of  glucine  we  know  but 
little.  It  appears  to  crystallise  in  very  small 
crystals;  to  be  decomposable  by  heat;  and, 
dissolved  in  alkohol  and  diluted  with  water, 
to  form  a  pleasant  saccharine  liquor. 

Muriate  of  alumina  is  scarcely  crystallis- 
able, as  on  evaporation  it  assumes  the  state 
of  a  thick  jelly.  It  has  an  acid,  styptic,  acrid 
taste.  It  is  extremely  soluble  in  water,  and 
deliquescent.  Fire  decomposes  it.  It  may 
be  prepared  by  directly  combining  the  mu- 
riatic acid  with  alumina ;  but  the  acid  al- 
ways remains  in  excess. 

The  muriate  of  zircon  crystallises  in  small 
needles,  which  are  very  soluble,  attract  mois- 
ture, and  lose  their  transparency  in  the  air. 
It  has  an  austere  taste,  with  somewhat  of 
acrimony.  It  is  decomposable  by  heat.  Tlie 
gallic  acid  precipitates  from  its  solution,  if  it 
be  free  from  iron,  a  white  powder.  Carbo- 
nate of  ammonia,  if  added  in  excess,  redis- 
solves  the  precipitate  it  had  before  thrown 
down. 

Muriate  of  yttria  does  not  crystallise  when 
evaporated,  but  forms  a  jelly.  It  dries  with 
difficulty,  and  deliquesces. 

Fourcroy  observes,  that  when  siliceous 
stones  previously  fused  with  potassa,  are 
treated  with  muriatic  acid,  a  limpid  solution 
is  formed  wlncii  may  be  reduced  to  a  trans- 
parent  jelly  by  slow  evaporation.  But  a  boil- 
ing heat  decomposes  tlie  siliceous  murialc, 
and  the  earth  is  deposited.  The  solution  ii. 
always  acid." 
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This  acid  possesses  active  tonic  powers. 
In  typhus,  or  nervous  fevers,  althoiigli  era- 
ployed  on  the  Continent  with  success,  it 
has  not  proved  so  beneficial  in  this  country  ; 
and  when  freely  used,  it  is  apt  to  determine 
to  the  bowels.  Externally,  the  muriatic 
acid  has  been  applied  in  the  form  of  a  bath, 
to  the  feet,  in  gout.  In  a  late  publication, 
there  are  accounts  of  its  successful  applica- 
tion as  a  lithontriptic. 

Muriatic  acid,  oxyoenizkh.  This 
supposed  acid  was  lately  described  by 
Thenard.  He  saturated  common  muriatic 
acid  of  moderate  strength  with  deutoxide 
of  barium,  reduced  it  into  a  soft  paste 
by  trituration  with  water.  He  then  pre- 
cipitated the  barytes  from  the  liquid,  by 
adding  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid.  He  next  took  this  oxygenised  muria- 
tic acid,  and  treated  it  witli  deutoxide  of  ba- 
rium and  sulphuric  acid,  to  oxygenate  it 
anew.  In  this  way  he  charged  it  with  oxy- 
gen as  often  as  15  times.  He  thus  obtained 
a  liquid  acid  which  contained  32  times  its  vo- 
lume "of  oxygen  at  the  temperature  of  68° 
Fahr.  and  at  the  ordinary  atmospherical 
pressure,  and  only  4^  times  its  volume  of 
muriatic  acid,  which  gives  about  28  equiva- 
lent primes  of  oxygen  to  one  of  muriatic 
acid. 

This  oxygenised  acid  leaves  no  residuum 
•when  evaporated.  It  is  a  very  acid,  co- 
lourless liquid,  almost  destitute  of  smell, 
and  powerfully  reddens  turnsole.  "When 
boiled  for  some  time,  its  oxygen  is  expel- 
led. 

We  ought,  however,  to  regard  this  appa- 
rent oxygenation  of  the  acid  merely  as.  the 
conversion  of  a  portion  of  its  combined  wa- 
ter into  deutoxide  of  hydrogen. 

MURICATUS.  Sharp-pointed:  applied 
to  seeds,  as  those  of  the  Ramtnculus  parvi/lo- 
nis  and  Sida  ciliaris. 

MURRAY,  John  Andrew,  was  born 
at  Stockholm,  of  a  Scotch  family,  in  1740. 
At  16  he  was  sent  to  Upsal,  and  had  the  be- 
nefit of  the  instructions  of  Linnaus,  for 
■whom  he  ever  after  entertained  the  highest 
esteem.  In  1 759  he  took  a  journey  through 
the  southern  provinces  of  Sweden,  and 
thence  to  Copenhagen  ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  went  to  Gottingen,  where  his  bro- 
ther was  professor  of  philosophy.  In  176.S 
he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine, 
and  by  a  special  licence  from  the  Hanove- 
rian government,  gave  lectures  in  botany  : 
and  in  the  following  spring  he  was  appoint- 
ed extraordinary  professor  of  medicine  in 
that  university.  From  this  period  his  reput- 
ation rapidly  extended;  he  was  elected  a 
member  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  of  most 
of  the  learned  societies  in  Europe.  In  1769 
he  succeeded  to  die  actual  professorship  of 
medicine,  and  was  made  doctor  of  the  bo  • 
t^mic  garden.  He  was  still  farther  honoured 
by  receiving  the  title  of  tlie  Order  of  Vasa 
from  the  King  of  Sweden  in  1780:  and 


two'years'afterwards  by  being  raised  to  tlio 
rank  of  privy  counsellor  by  his  Britannic 
Majesty.  In  1791  he  was  attacked  with  a 
spurious  peripneumony,  which  shortly  ter- 
minated his  existence.  He  was  a  man  of 
sound  judgment,  great  activity,  and  exten- 
sive information.  He  composed  a  great 
number  of  tracts  on  various  subjects  in  bo- 
tany, natural  history,  medicine,  pharmacy, 
and  medical  literature.  His  principal  work , 
which  occupied  a  large  portion  of  his  time 
and  attention,  was  on  the  Materia  Medica, 
under  the  title  of  "  Apparatus  Medicami- 
num, "  in  six  octavo  volumes  :  indeed  he 
was  employed  in  correcting  the  last  for  the 
press  the  day  before  his  death.  In  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Got- 
tingen, there  are  many  valuable  papers  by 
him,  chiefly  botanical ;  and  his  descriptions 
are  deemed  models  of  elegance  and  accu- 
racy. 

MU'SA.  (This  word  is  corrupted,  or 
rather  refined,  from  Mavs,  the  Egyptian 
appellation  of  this  valuable  plant;  and  is 
made  classical  in  the  works  of  Linnaius,  by 
an  allusion  to  Mi/sa,  a  muse ;  or,  with 
much  greater  propriety,  to  Antonivs  Musa, 
the  physician  of  Augustus,  who  having  writ- 
ten on  some  botanical  subjects,  may  justly 
be  commemorated  in  the  above  name.')  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Polygamia  ; 
Order,  Monoscia.  The  plantain  and  ba- 
dana-tree. 

MusA  PAJiADisiACA.  Miisa  ;  Palma  hu- 
mUis  ;  Ficus  Indica  ;  Bala  ;  Plalanus. 
The  plantain-tree.  It  grows  spontaneously 
in  many  parts  of  India,  but  has  been  imme- 
morially  cultivated  by  the  Indians  in  every 
part  of  the  continent  of  South  America.  It 
is  an  herbaceous  tree,  growing  to  the  height 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  Tlie  fruit  are 
nearly  of  tlie  size  and  shape  of  ordinary 
cucumbers,  and,  when  ripe,  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  of  a  mealy  substance,  a  little  clam- 
my, with  a  sweetish  taste,  and  will  dissolve 
in  the  mouth  without  chewing.  Tlie  whole 
spike  of  fruit  often  weighs  forty  or  fifty 
pounds.  When  they  are  brought  to  table 
by  way  of  dessert,  they  are  either  raw,  fried, 
or  roasted  ;  but,  if  intended  for  bread,  they 
are  cut  before  they  are  ripe,  and  are  then 
either  roasted  or  boiled.  The  trees  being 
tall  and  slender,  the  Indians  cut  them  down 
to  get  at  the  fruit ;  and  in  doing  this  Uicy 
suffer  no  loss,  for  the  stems  are  only  one 
year's  growth,  and  would  die  if  not  cut; 
but  the  roots  continue,  and  new  steins  soon 
spring  up,  which  in  a  year  produce  ripe 
fruit  also.  From  the  ripe  plaintains  Uiey 
make  a  liquor  called  mislaiv.  When  they 
make  this,  they  roast  the  fruit  m  their 
Iiusks,  and,  after  totally  beating  them  to  a 
masl),  they  pour  water  upon  them,  and,  as 
the  liquor  is  wanted,  it  is  drawn  off.  But 
the  nature  of  tliis  fruit  is  such,  tliat  they  will 
not  keep  long  without  running  into  a  stiite 
of  jiutrcfaction  ;  and  tlicrefore,  in  order  to 
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reap  the  advantage  of  them  at  all  times,  they 
make  cakes  of  the  pulp,  and  dry  them  over 
a  slow  fire,  and,  as  they  stand  in  need  of 
mistavv,  they  mash  the  cakes  in  water,  and 
they  answer  all  tlie  purposes  of  fresh  fruit. 
These  cakes  are  exceedingly  convenient  to 
make  this  liquor  in  their  journeys,  and  they 
never  fail  to  carry  them  for  that  purpose. 
The  leaves  of  the  tree  being  large  and  spa- 
cious, serve  tlie  Indians  for  table-cloths  and 
napkins. 

MusA  SAPIENTUM.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  banana-tree. — Banana  ;  Bananeira  ; 
Ficoides  ;  Ficus  indica  ;  Musa  fnictu  cucu- 
vicrino  breviori  ;  Senoria ;  Pacceira.  This 
and  the  plantain-tree  are  among  the  most 
important  productions  of  the  earth.  The 
banana-tree  is  cultivated,  on  a  very  extensive 
scale,  in  Jamaica ;  without  the  fruit  of 
which,  Dr.  Wright  says,  the  island  would 
scarcely  be  habitable,  as  no  species  of  pro- 
vision would  supply  their  place.  Even 
flour,  or  bread  itself,  would  be  less  agree- 
able, and  less  able  to  support  the  laborious 
negro,  so  as  to  enable  hiitl  to  do  his 
business,  or  to  keep  in  health.  Plantains 
also  fatten  horses,  cattle,  swine,  dogs,  fowls, 
and  other  domestic  animals.  The  leaves,  being 
smooth  and  soft,  are  employed  as  dressings 
after  blisters.  The  water  from  the  soft  trunk 
is  astringent,  and  employed  by  some  to  check 
diarrhoeas.  Every  other  part  of  the  tree  is 
useful  in  different  parts  of  rural  economy. 
The  leaves  are  used  as  napkins  and  table- 
cloths, and  are  food  for  hogs.  The  second 
sort,  musa  saplentum,  or  banana-tree,  dif- 
fers from  the  paradisaica,  in  having  its  stalks 
marked  with  dark  purple  stripes  and  spots. 
The  fruit  is  shorter,  straighter,  and  rounder  ; 
the  pulp  is  softer,  and  of  a  more  luscious 
taste.  It  is  never  eaten  green;  but,  when 
ripe,  it  is  veiy  agreeable,  either  eaten  raw 
or  fried  in  slices,  as  fritters,  and  is  relished 
by  all  ranks  of  people  in  the  West  Indies. 
Both  the  above  plants  were  carried  to  the 
West  Indies  from  the  Canary  islands ; 
whither,  it  is  believed,  they  had  been  brought 
from  Guinea,  where  they  grow  naturally. 

MusAni.    Sal  ammoniac. 

MUSCI'PUL  A.  ( From  wm,?,  a  mouse, 
and  capiu,  to  take,  being  originally  applied 
to  a  mouse  trap ;  afterwards  to  a  jjlant  : 
so  called  from  its  viscidity,  by  which  flics 
are  caught,  as  with  bird-lime.)  A  species  of 
lychnis, 

MUSCLE.  Musculus.  The  parts  that 
are  usually  included  under  this  name  con- 
sist of  distinct  portions  of  flesh,  susceptible 
of  contraction  iuid  relaxation  ;  the  motions 
of  which,  in  a  natural  and  healthy  state, 
are  subject  to  the  will,  and  for  this  reason 
they  are  called  volunlari/  muscles.  Besides 
these,  there  are  other  jiarts  of  the  body  that 
owe  their  power  of  contraction  to  their  mus- 
cular fibres :  thus  the  heart  is  a  muscular 
texture,  forming  what  is  called  a  hollow 
muscle  ;  and  the  urinary  bladder,  stomach, 


intestines,  &c.  are  enabled  "to"  act  upon 
their  contents,  merely  because  they  are  pro- 
vided with  muscular  fibres  ;  these  are  called 
involuntary  muscles,  because  their  motions 
are  not  dependent  on  the  will.  The  nmscles 
of  respiration  being  in  some  measure  in- 
fluenced by  the  will,  are  said  to  have  a  mixed 
motion.  The  names  by  which  the  voluntary 
muscles  are  distinguished,  are  founded  on 
their  size,  figure,  situation,  use,  or  the  ar- 
rangement of  their  fibres,  or  their  origin 
and  insertion  ;  but,  besides  these  particular 
distinctions,  there  are  certain  general  ones 
that  require  to  bo  noticed.  Thus,  if  the 
fibres  of  a  muscle  are  placed  parallel  to  each 
other,  in  a  straight  direction,  they  form  what 
anatomists  term  a  rectilinear  muscle ;  if  the 
fibr&s  cross  and  intersect  each  other,  they 
constitute  a  compound  muscle ;  when  the 
fibres  are  disposed  in  the  manner  of  rays,  a 
radiated  muscle;  when  they  are  placed 
obliquely  with  resjiect  to  the  tendon,  like 
the  plume  of  a  pen,  a  pennif'orm  muscle. 
Muscles  that  act  in  opposition  to  each  other 
are  called  antagonists ;  thus  every  extensor 
has  a  flexor  for  its  antagonist,  and  vice  versa. 
Muscles  that  concur  in  the  same  action  are 
termed  congeneres.  The  muscles  being  at- 
tached to  the  bones,  the  latter  may  be 
considered  as  levers,  that  are  moved  in  dif- 
ferent directions  by  the  contraction  of  those 
organs.  That  end  of  the  muscle  which  ad- 
heres to  the  most  fixed  part  is  usually  called 
the  origin ;  and  that  which  adheres  to  the 
more  moveable  part,  the  insertion  of  the  mus- 
cle. In  almost  every  muscle,  two  kinds  of 
fibres  are  distinguished;  the  one  soft,  of  a 
red  colour,  sensible,  and  irritable,  called 
Jleshy  fibres,  see  Muscular  Fibre ;  the  other 
of  a  firmer  texture,  of  a  white  glistening  co- 
lour, insensible,  without'  irritability  or  the 
power  of  contracting,  and  named  tendinous 
fibres.  They  are  occasionally  intermixed, 
but  the  fleshy  fibres  generally  prevail  in  the 
belly,  or  middle  part  of  the  muscle,  and  the 
tendinous  ones  in  the  extremities.  If  these 
tendinous  fibres  are  formed  into  a  round 
slender  cord,  they  form  what  is  called  the 
tendon  of  the  muscle  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
they  are  spread  into  a  broad  flat  surface,  it 
is  termed  an  aponeurosis. 

Eacii  muscle  is  surrounded  by  a  very  thin 
and  delicate  covering  of  cellular  membrane, 
which  encloses  it  as  it  were  like  a  sheath,  and, 
dipping  down  into  its  substance,  surrounds 
the  most  minute  fibres  we  are  able  to  trace 
connecting  them  to  each  other,  lubricatin"- 
them  by  means  of  the  fat  which  its  cells  con- 
tain in  more  or  less  quantity  in  diH'erent 
subjects,  and  serving  as  a  support  to  the 
blood-vessels,'lymphatics,  and  nerves  which 
arc  so  plentifully  distributed  through  the 
muscles.  This  cellular  membrane,  which  in 
no  respect  diflers  from  what  is  found  invest- 
ing and  connecting  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  has  been  sometimes  nn'sUikon  for  a 
membrane,  peculfar  to  the  muscles;  and 
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hence  we  often  find  writers  givingit  the  name 
of  membrana  propria  muscidosa.  The  mus- 
cles owe  the  red  colour  which  so  particularly 
distinguishes  their  belly  part,  to  an  infinite 
number  of  arteries;  which  are  every  where 
dispersed  through  the  whole  of  thoir  reticular 
substance ;  for  their  fibres,  after  having  been 
macerated  in  water,  are  (like  all  other  parts 
of  the  body  divested  of  their  blood)  found 
to  be  of  a  white  colour.  These  arteries 
usually  enter  the  muscles  by  several  consi- 
derable branches,  and  ramify  so  minutely 
through  their  substance,  that  we  are  unable, 
even  with  the  best  microscopes,  to  trace 
tlieir  ultimate  branches.  Ruysch  fancied 
that  the  muscular  fibre  was  hollow,  and  a 
production  of  a  capillary  artery ;  but  this 
was  merely  conjectural.  The  veins,  for  the 
most  part,  accompany  the  aiteries,  but  are 
found  to  be  larger  and  more  numerous. 
The  lymphatics,  likewise,  are  numerous,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  great  proportion 
of  reticular  substance,  which  is  every  where 
found  investing  the  muscular  fibres.  The 
nerves  are  distributed  in  such  abundance  to 
every  muscle,  that  the  muscles  of  the 
thumb  alone  are  supplied  widi  a  greater 
proportion  of  nervous  influence  than  the 
largest  viscera,  as  the  liver  for  instance. 
They  enter  the  generality  of  muscles  by  seve- 
ral trunks,  the  branches  of  which,  like  those 
of  the  blood-vessels,  are  so  minutely  dispers- 
ed through  the  cellular  substance,  that  their 
number  and  minuteness  soon  elude  the  eye, 
and  the  knife  of  the  anatomist.  This  has 
given  rise  to  a  conjecture,  as  groundless  as 
all  the  other  conjectures  on  this  subject,  that 
the  muscidar  fibre  is  ultimately  nervous. 

A  Table  of  the  Muscles.  —  The  generality 
of  anatomical  writers  have  arranged  muscles 
according  to  their  several  uses;  but  this 
method  is  evidently  defective,  as  the  same 
muscle  may  very  often  have  difl^'erent  and 
opposite  uses.  The  method  here  adopted  is 
that  more  usually  followed  at  present ;  they 
are  enumerated  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  situated,  beginning  with  those  that  are 
placed  nearest  the  integuments,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  these  to  the  muscles  that  are 
more  deeply  seated. 

[The  reader  will  observe,  that  all  the 
muscles  are  in  pairs,  except  those  marked 
thus*]. 

Muscles  of  the  integuments   of  the  cra- 
nium : 

1.  Occipito  frontalis.* 

2.  Corrugalor  supercilii. 

Muscles  of  the  eye-lids. 

3.  Orbicularis  palpebrarum. 

4.  Levator  palpebra;  superioris. 

Muscles  of  the  eye-ball : 

5.  Hectus  superior. 

6.  Rectus  inferior. 

7.  Hectus  inlernus. 
a.  Rectus  cxternus. 

9.  ObligUus  superior.  \ 
10.  Obliquus  inferior. 


Muscles  of  the  nose  and  mouth : 

11.  Levator  palpebral  superioris  aleeque 
nasi. 

1 2.  Levator  labii  superioris  projmus. 

13.  Levator  anguli  oris. 

1 4.  Zygoinaticus  major. 

15.  Zygomaticus  viinor.. 

16.  JBuccinalor. 

1 7.  Dejrressor  anguli  oris. 

1 8.  L>epressor  labii  inferioris. 

1 9.  Orbicularis  oris.  * 

20.  Depressor  labii  superioris  ulceque  nasi. 

21.  Constrictor  nasi. 

22.  Levator  menti  vel  labii  inferioris. 

Muscles  of  the  external  ear : 

23.  Superior  a'uris.  ^ 

24.  interior  auris, 

25.  Posterior  auris, 

26.  Helicis  major,  . 

27.  Helicis  minor. 

28.  Tragicus. 

29.  ^ntilragicus. 

30.  TraTisversus  aurus. 

Muscles  of  the  internal  eat : 

31.  Laxatdr  ti/mpani, 

32.  Membrana  tj/mpani. 

33.  Terisor  ti/mpani. 

34.  Stapedius. 

Muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  : 

35.  Temporalis,  ^ 

36.  Masseler. 

.37.  Pterygoideus  exlermts. 
38.  Pterygoideus  internus. 
Muscles  about  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck : 
89.  Platysma  myoides. 

40.  Sterno-cleidomasloideus. 

Muscles  between    the  lower  jaw  and  o» 
hyoides : 

41.  Digaslricus. 

42.  Mylo-hyoideus, 

43.  Genio-hyoideus. 

44.  Genio-glossus. 

45.  Jlyo-glossus. 

46.  Lingualis. 

Muscles  situated  between  the  os  hyoides 
and  trunk : 

47.  Sterno-hyoideus, 

48.  Crico-hyoideus, 

49.  Slemo-thyrouleus. 

50.  Thyro-hyoideus.  ; 

51.  Crico-thyroideus. 

Muscles  between  the   lower  jaw  and  os 
hyoides  laterally : 

52.  Slylo-glossus,  » 

53.  Stylo-hyoideus, 

54.  Stylo-2>liaryngem. 

55.  Circuniflexus. 

56.  Levator  palati  nwllis. 

Muscles  about  the  entry  of  the  fauces  : 

57.  Constrictor  islhmifaucium. 

58.  Palatoiiharyngeus. 

59.  Azygos  uvuI<b.* 

Muscles  situated  on  tlie  posterior  part  of 
die  pharynx  : 

60.  Constrictor pliaryngij! superior. 

61.  Constrictor  pharyngis  medius. 

62.  Comlrictur  pharyngis  inferior. 
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Muscles  situated  about  the  glottis  : 

63.  Crico-arytcsnoideiis  posticus. 

64.  Crica-arytmioideiis  lateralis. 

65.  Thyro-ari/lecnoideus. 

66.  AiyteRnoideus  obliquns.* 

67.  ATyt(E7ioideiis  transversus.* 

68.  Thyro-epiglottideus. 

69.  AfytcBrio-eiiiglottideus. 

Muscles  situated  about  the  anterior  part  of 
the  abdomen : 

70.  Obliqtius  descendens  extemus. 

7 1 .  OMigjim  ascendens  intemus. 

72.  Transversalis  abdominis. 

73.  Rectus  abdominis. 

74.  Pyramidalis. 

Muscles  about  the  male  org.nns  of  genera- 
tion : 

75.  Dartos.* 

76.  Cremasler. 

77.  Erector  penis. 

78.  Accelerator  urin/v. 

79.  Transversus  perina,. 

Muscles  of  the  anus  : 

80.  Sphincter  ani.* 

81.  Levator  ani.* 

Muscles  of  the  female  organs  of  gener- 
ation : 

82.  Erector  clitoridis. 

83.  Sjihincler  vaginee. 

Muscles  situated  within  the  pelvis : 

84.  Obturator  intemus. ' 

85.  Coccygeus. 

Muscles  situated  within  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen ; 

86.  Diapkragma.* 

87.  Quadratiis  lumhorum. 

88.  Psoas  parvus. 

89.  Psoas  magnus. 

90.  Iliacus  intemus. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thorax  : 

91.  Pectorolis  major. 

92.  Subclavius. 

93.  Pectoralis  minor, 

94.  Serratus' major  anticus. 

Muscles  situated  between   the  ribs,  and 
within  the  thorax  : 

95.  Intercoslales  externi. 

96.  Intercostales  interni. 

97.  Triangularis. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
neck,  close  to  the  vertebrae  : 

98.  Longus  colli. 

99.  Rectus  intemus  capitis  major. 

100.  Rectus  capitis  intemus  minor. 

101.  Rectus  capitis  lateralis. 

Muscles  situated  on  tlie  posterior  part  of 
the  trunk : 

102.  Trapezius. 

103.  Lalissimus  dorsi. 

104.  Serratus  posticus  inferior. 

105.  Rhomboideus, 

106.  Splenius. 

1 07.  Serratus  superior  j'ostictis. 

108.  Spinalis  dm-si. 

109.  Levatores  costarum. 

110.  Sacro  lumbalis. 
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111.  Longissimus  dorii. 

112.  Complexus. 

113.  Trachelo  mastoideus. 

114.  Levator  scapulee. 

115.  Semi-spinalis  dorsi. 

116.  Multifidus  spince. 
1 17i  Semi-spinalis  colli. 

118.  Transversalis  colli. 

119.  Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor. 

1 20.  Obliquus  capitis  su])erior. 

121.  Obliquus  capitis  itiferior. 

122.  Scalenus. 

123.  Interspinales. 

124.  Inter transversales. 

Muscles  of  tlie  superior  extremities  • 

125.  Supra- spinatus. 

126.  hifra  spinatus. 

127.  Teres  minor. 

128.  Teres  major. 
1?9.  Beltoides. 

130.  Coracobrachialis. 

131.  Subscapzilaris. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  os  humeri  • 

1 32.  Biceps  flexor  cvbiti. 

133.  Brachialis  intemus. 

134.  Biceps  extensor  cubili. 

135.  Anconeus. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  fore-arm  • 

136.  Supinator  radii  long7is. 

137.  Extensor  carpi  railialii  longior. 

138.  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior. 

139.  Extensor  digitorum  communis. 

140.  Extensor  minimi  digiti. 

141.  Extensor  carpi  vlnaris. 

142.  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

143.  Palmaris  longus. 

144.  Flexor  caipi  radialis. 

145.  Pronator  radii  teres. 

146.  Sujiinator  radii  brevis. 

1.47.  Extensor  ossis  metacarjn  volNrf^ 
mantis. 

148.  Extensor j)rimi  internodii. 

149.  Extensor  secu?idi  intemodii. 

150.  Indicator. 

151.  Flexor  digitorum  subliniis. 

1 52.  Flexor  digitorum  profundiis. 

153.  Flexor  longus  pollicis. 

154.  Pronator  radii  quadralus. 
Muscles  situated  chiefly  on  the  hand  - 

155.  Lumbricales. 

156.  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  manvs. 

1 57.  Opponcns  pollicis. 

158.  Abductor  pollicis  mamis. 

159.  Adductor  pollicis  mamis. 

160.  Abductor  indicis  manus. 

161.  Palmaris  brevis. 

162.  Abductor  minimi  digiii  lhanus. 

163.  Abductor  minimi  digiti.' 

164.  Flexor  parvus  minimi  digiH. 

1 65.  Interossei  interni, 

166.  Interossei  externi. 

Muscles  of  the  inferior  extremities  • 

167.  Pectvnalis. 

168.  Triceps  adductor  femoris. 

169.  Obturator  extemus, 

170.  Gluteus  maximm. 
Gluteus  minimus. 
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172.  Gluteus  medins. 

173.  Pyrifonnis. 

174.  Gemini. 

1 75.  Quadraiusjemoris, 
Muscles  situated  on  the  thigh  : 

176.  Tensor  vagince feinoris. 

177.  Sartorius. 

178.  Rectus femoris. 

179.  Vastus  exlernus.  r 

1 80.  Vastus  internus. 

181.  Cruralis. 

182.  Semi-tendinosus. 

183.  Semi-membranosus. 

184.  Steeps  Jiexor  cruris. 

185.  Popliteus. 

Muscles  situated  on  tlie  leg  : 

186.  Gastrocnemius  extenius. 

187.  Gastrocnemius  internUs. 

1 88.  Plantaris. 

189.  Tibialis  anticus.  ] 

190.  Tibialis  posticus. 

191.  Peronem  longus. 

192.  Peroneus  brevis. 

193.  Extensor  longus  digitorum  pedis. 

1 94.  Extensor  proprius  pollicis  pedis. 

195.  Flexor  longus  digitorum  pedis. 

196.  Flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis. 
Muscles  chiefly  situated  on  the  foot  : 

1 97.  Extensor  brevis  digitorum  pedis. 

198.  Flexor  brevis  digitorum  pedis. 

1 99.  Lumhricales  pedis. 

200.  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  pedis. 

20 1 .  Abductor  pollicis  pedis. 

202.  Mductor  pollicis  pedis. 

203.  Abductor  minimi  digiti  pedis. 

204.  Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  pedis. 
205-  Transversales  pedis. 

206.  Interossei  pedis  externi. 

207.  Interossei  pedis  intemi. 
MUSCULAR.       (Musadaris :  from 

musculus,  a  muscle.)  Belonging  to  a 
muscle. 

Muscui-Aii  FIBRE.  The  fibres  that  coHi- 
pose  the  body  of  a  muscle  are  disposed  in 
fasciculi,  or  bundles,  which  are  easily  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  naked  eye  ;  but  these 
fasciculi  are  divisible  into  still  smaller  ones  ; 
and  these  again  are  probably  subdivisable 
ad  infinitum.  The  most  minute  fibre  we 
are  able  to  trace  seems  to  be  somewhat 
plaited  ;  these  plaits  disappearing  when  the 
the  fibre  is  put  upon  the  stretch,  seem 
evidently  to  be  the  effect  of  contraction,  and 
have  probably  induced  some  writers  to  assert, 
that  the  muscular  fibre  is  twisted  or  spiral. 
Various  have  been  the  opinions  concerning 
the  structure  of  these  fibres,  their  form,  size, 
position,  and  the  nature  of  the  atoms  which 
compose  them,  A  fibre  is  essentially  com- 
posed o{  Jibrine  and  ozmazome  receives  a 
great  deal  of  blood,  and,  at  least,  one  nervous 
filament.  The  other  suppositions  are  all  of 
them  founded  only  on  conjecture,  and  there- 
fore we  shall  mention  only  the  principal 
ones,  and  this  with  a  view  rather  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  than  to  afford  him 
information.  Borelli  supposes  them  to  be  so 
14 


many  hollow  cylinders,  filled  wiUi  a  sjiongy 
medullary  su!>stance,  wliich  he  compares  to 
tlie  pith  of  elder,  s]iongiosa  ad  instar  sam- 
buci.  These  cylinders,  he  contends,  are 
intersected  by  circular  fibres,  which  form  a 
chain  of  very  minute  jjladdcrs.  This  hy- 
pothesis has  since  been  adopted  by  a  great 
number  of  writers,  with  certain  variations. 
Thus,  for  instance,  Bellini  supposes  the 
vesicles  to  be  of  a  rhomboidal  shape  ; 
whereas  Bernouilli  contends  that  tliey  are 
oval.  Cowper  went  so  far  as  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  had  filled  these  cells  with 
mercury  ;  a  mistake,  no  doubt,  which  arose 
from  its  insinuating  itself  into  some  of  the 
lymphatics.  It  is  observable,  however, 
that  Leeuwhenoeck  says  nothing  of  any 
such  vesicles.  Here,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  of  her  works,  Nature  seems  to  have 
drawn  a  boundary  to  our  inquiries,  beyond 
which  no  human  penetration  will  probably 
ever  extend.  By  chemical  analysis  muscle  is 
found  to  consist  cliiefly  of  fibrine,  with 
albumen,  gelatine,  extractive,  phosphate  of 
soda,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  potassa. 

Muscular  motion.  Muscular  motions 
are  of  three  kinds:  namely,  voluntary,  in- 
voluntary, and  mixed.  The  vohintary  mo- 
tions of  muscles  are  such  as  proceed  from  an 
immediate  exertion  of  the  active  powers  of 
the  will :  thus  the  mind  directs  the  arm  to  be 
raised  or  depressed,  the  knee  to  be  bent,  the 
tongue  to  move,  &c.  The  involuntari/ 
motions  of  muscles  are  those  which  are  per- 
formed by  organs,  seemingly  of  their  own 
accord,  without  any  attention  of  the  mind, 
or  consciousness  of  its  active  power  :  as  the 
contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
arteries,  veins,  absorbents,  stomach,  in- 
testines, &c.  The  mixed  motions  are 
those  which  are  in  part  under  the  con- 
troul  of  the  will,  but  which  ordinarily  act 
without  our  being  conscious  of  their  acting  ; 
and  is  perceived  in  the  muscles  of  respiration, 
the  intercostals,  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
the  diaphragm. 

When  a  muscle  acts,  it  becomes  shorter 
and  thicker  ;  botli  its  origin  and  insertion 
ara  drawn  towards  its  middle.  The  sphinc- 
ter muscles  are  always  in  action  :  and  so 
likewise  are  antagonist  muscles,  even  when 
they  seem  at  rest.  Wlien  two  antagonist 
muscles  move  witli  equal  force,  the  part 
which  they  are  designed  to  move  remains  at 
rest ;  but  if  one  of  the  antagonist  muscles 
remains  at  rest,  while  the  other  nets,  the 
part  is  moved  towaids  the  centre  of  motion. 

When  a  muscle  is  divided  it  contracts.  If 
a  muscle  be  stretched  to  a  certain  extent,  it 
contracts,  and  endeavours  to  acquire  its  for- 
mer dimensions,  as  soon  as  Uie  stretching 
cause  is  removed  :  this  takes  place  in  tJic 
dead  body;  in  muscles  cut  out  of  the  body, 
and  also  in  parts  not  muscular,  and  is  call- 
ed by  the  immortal  Hallei-  vis  niortua,  and 
by  some  vis  elastica.    It  is  greater  in  living 
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tiian  in  dead  bodies,  and  is  called  the  tone  of 
the  muscles. 

When  a  muscle  is  wounded,  or  otherwise 
irritated,  it  contracts  independent  of  the 
will :  this  power  is  called  irritability,  and  by 
Haller  vis  insita  ;  it  is  a  property  peculiar 
to,  and  inherent  in  the  muscles.  The  parts 
of  our  body  which  possess  this  property  are 
called  irritable,  as  the  heart,  arteries,  mus- 
cles, &c.  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
parts  which  have  no  muscular  fibres.  With 
regard  to  the  degree  of  this  property  pecu- 
liar to  various  parts,  the  heart  is  the  most 
irritable,  then  the  stomach  and  intestines ; 
tlie  diaphi-agm,  the  arteries,  veins,  absor- 
bents and  at  length  the  various  muscles  fol- 
low ;  but  the  degree  of  irritability  depends 
upon  the  age,  sex,  temperament,  mode  of 
living,  climate,  state  of  health,  idiosyncrasy, 
and  likewise  upon  the  nature  of  the 
stimulus. 

When  a  muscle  is  stimulated,  either 
through  the  medium  of  the  will  or  any  fo- 
reign body,  it  contracts,  and  its  contraction 
is  greater  or  less  in  proportion  as  the  stimu- 
lus applied  is  greater  or  less.  The  con- 
traction of  muscles  is  different  according  to 
the  purpose  to  be  served  by  their  con- 
traction :  thus  the  heart  contracts  with  a 
jerk  ;  the  arinary  bladder,  slowly  and  uni- 
formly ;  puncture  a  muscle,  and  its  fibres 
vibrate ;  and  the  abdominal  muscles  act 
slowly  in  expelling  the  contents  of  the  rec- 
tum. Relaxation  generally  succeeds  the  con- 
traction of  muscles,  and  alternates  with  it. 

"  Muscular  contraction,  such  as  takes  place 
in  the  ordinary  state  of  life,  supposes  the 
free  exercise  of  the  brain,  of  the  nerves  which 
enter  the  muscles,  and  of  the  muscles  them- 
selves. Every  one  of  these  organs  ought  to 
receive  arterial  blood,  and  the  venous  blood 
ought  not  to  remain  too  long  in  its  tissue.  If 
one  of  these  conditions  in  wanting,  the 
muscular  contraction  is  weakened,  injured, 
or  rendered  impossible. 

Phenomena  of  Muscular  Contraction.  — 
When  a  muscle  contracts,  its  fibres  shorten, 
become  hard,  with  more  or  less  rapidity, 
without  any  preparatory  oscillation  or  hesit- 
ation ;  they  acquire  all  at  once  such  an 
elasticity,  that  they  are  capable  of  vibrating, 
or  producing  soiuids.  The  colour  of  the 
muscle  does  not  appear  to  change  in  the 
instant  of  contraction  ;  but  there  is  a  certain 
tendency  to  become  displaced,  which  the 
aponeuroses  oppose. 

There  have  been  discussions  about  the 
size  of  a  muscle  in  its  contracted  and  relaxed 
state :  the  question  does  not  seem  to  be 
resolved  in  which  of  these  states  it  is  most 
voluminous  ;  it  is  happily  of  small  con- 
sequence. 

The  whole  of  the  sensible  phenomena  of 
muscular  contraction  passes  in  the  muscles  ; 
but  to  a  certainty  no  action  can  take  place 
without  the  immediate  action  of  the  brain 
and  the  nerves. 


If  the  brain  of  a  man,  or  of  an  animal  is 
compressed,  the  faculty  of  contracting  the 
muscles  ceases ;  the  nerves  of  a  muscle 
being  cut,  it  loses  all  power. 

What  change  happens  in  the  muscular 
tissue  during  the  state  of  contraction?  Tliis  is 
totally  unknown.  In  this  respect  there  is  no 
difference  between  muscular  contraction 
and  the  vital  actions,  of  wiiich  no  explanation 
can  be  given.  There  is  no  want  of  attempts 
to  explain  the  action  of  the  muscles,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  nerves  and  the  brain,  in  mus- 
cular contraction  ;  but  none  of  the  proposed 
hypotheses  can  be  received. 

Instead  of  following  snch  speculations, 
which  can  be  easily  invented  or  refuted,  and 
which  ought  to  be  banished  frQm  physiology, 
it  is  necessary  to  study  in  muscular  con- 
traction, 1st,  the  intensity  of  the  contraction  ; 
2djy,  its  duration  ;  3dly,  its  rapidity ;  4thly, 
its  extent. 

The  intensity  of  muscular  contraction, 
that  is,  the  degree  of  power  with  which  the 
fibres  draw  themselves  together,  is  regulated 
by  the  action  of  the  brain  ;  it  is  generally  re- 
gulated by  the  will  according  to  certain 
limits,  which  are  different  in  different 
individuals.  A  particular  organisation  of 
the  muscles  is  favourable  to  the  intensity  of 
their  contraction  :  this  organization  is  a 
considerable  volume  of  fibres,  strong,  of  a 
deep  red,  and  striated  transversely.  With  an 
equal  power  of  the  will,  these  will  produce 
much  more  powerful  effects  than  muscles 
whose  fibres  are  fine,  colourless,  and  smooth. 
However,  should  a  very  powerful  cerebral 
influence,  or  a  great  exertion  of  the  will,  be 
joined  to  such  fibres,  the  contraction  will 
acquire  great  intensity  ;  so  that  the  cerebral 
influence,  and  the  disposition  of  the  muscular 
tissue,  are  the  two  elements  of  the  intensity 
of  muscular  contraction. 

A  very  great  cerebral  energy  is  rarely 
found  united,  in  the  same  individual,  with 
that  disposition  of  the  muscular  fibres  which 
is  necessary  to  produce  intense  contractions  j 
these  elements  are  almost  always  in  an 
inverse  ratio.  When  they  are  united,  they 
produce  astonishing  effects.  Perhaps  this 
union  existed  in  the  atliletcB  of  antiquity  j 
in  our  times  it  is  observed  in  certain  mounte- 
banks. 

The  muscular  power  may  be  carried  to  a 
wonderful  degree  by  the  action  of  the  brain 
alone  :  we  know  the  strength  of  an  enraged 
person,  of  maniacs,  and  of  persons  in  con- 
vulsions. 

The  will  governs  the  duration  of  the  con- 
traction ;  it  cannot  be  carried  beyond  a 
certain  time,  however  it  may  vary  in  different 
individuals.  A  feeling  of  weariness  takes 
place,  not  very  great  at  first,  but  whicli 
goes  on  increasing  until  the  muscle  refuses 
contraotion.  The  quick  development  of 
this  painful  feeling,  depends  on  the  intensity 
of  the  contraction  and  the  weakness  of  the 
individual. 
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To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  tlio  motionK 
of  the  body  are  so  calculated  that  the  mus- 
cles act  in  succession,  tlie  duration  of  each 
being  but  short  :  our  not  being  able  to  rest 
long  in  the  same  position  is  thus  explained, 
as  an  attitude  which  causes  the  contraction 
of  a  small  number  of  muscles  cannot  be 
preserved  but  for  a  very  sliort  time. 

The  feeling  of  fatigue  occasioned  by 
muscular  contraction  soon  goes  off,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  muscles  recover  the  power  of 
contracting. 

The  quickness  of  the  contractions  are,  to 
a  certain  degree,  subject  to  cerebral  influ- 
ence :  we  have  a  proof  of  this  in  our 
ordinary  motions  ;  but  beyond  this  degree,  it 
depends  evidently  on  habit.  In  respect  of 
the  rapidity  of  motion,  there  is  an  immense 
difference  between  that  of  a  man  who 
touches  a  piano  for  the  first  time,  and  that 
which  the  same  man  produces  after  several 
years'  practice.  There  is,  besides,  a  very 
great  difference  in  persons,  with  regard  to 
the  quickness  of  contractions,  either  in 
ordinary  motions  or  in  those  which  depend 
on  habit. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  contractions,  it  is 
directed  by  the  will  ;  but  it  must  necessarily 
depend  on  the  length  of  the  fibres,  long 
fibres  having  a  greater  extent  of  contraction 
than  those  that  are  short. 

After  what  has  been  said,  we  see  that  the 
will  has  generally  a  great  influence  on  the 
contraction  of  muscles  ;  it  is  not  however, 
indispensable  :  in  many  circumstances  mo- 
tions take  place,  not  only  without  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  will,  but  even  contrary  to  it: 
we  find  very  striking  examples  of  this  in  the 
effects  of  habit,  of  the  passions,  and  of 
diseases." 

Muscular  power.     See  Irritability. 

MU'SCULUS.  (A  diminutive  of  a 
mouse  ;  from  its  resemblance  to  a  flayed 
mouse.)    See  Muscle. 

MusccLUS  CUTANEUS.  Scc  Flati/sma 
myoides, 

MuscuLus  TAsci^  latjE.  See  Tensor 
vaginfe  femoris. 

MuscuLUs  patienti^.  See  Levator 
scapula. 

MuscuLus  stapedius.    See  Stapedius. 
MuscuLus  supEiiciLii.      Scc  Corrugator 
supercUlii. 

MuscuLus  TUB^  wtM.  See  Circumjlexus. 

MUSCUS.  {Muscns,  i.  m.  ;  the  moss 
of  a  tree.)  A  moss.  A  cryptogamous  plant, 
which  has  its  fructification  contained  in  a 
capsule. 

Mosses  are  distinguished,  according  to  the 
splitting  of  the  capsule,  into, 

1.  Mtisci  frondosi,  the  capsule  of  which  is 
operculate,  having  a  lid  and  tlie  fronds  very 
small. 

2.  Musci  liepatici,  liverworts  ;  the  capsules 
of  which  split  into  valves,  and  the  herbage 
is  fronUose  and  stcmless. 

The  parts  of  the  capsule  of  frondosc 
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mosses,  wliich  are  distinguished  by  pi^cular 
names,  are  . 

1 .  The  surculus,  which  bears  the  leowe. 

2.  The  seta,  or    fruitstalk,  which  goes 
from  the  surculus  and  supports  the  thcca. 

3.  The  tkeca,  or  capsule ;  the  dry  fruc- 
tification adhering  to  the  apex  of  thefrondose 
stem. 

4.  The  op)erculum,  or  lid,  found  in  the 
fringe. 

5.  The  peristoma,  pcristomium,  or  fringe, 
wliich  in  most  mosses  borders  the  opening  of 
tlie  theca. 

6.  The  cali/plra,  the  veil,  placed  on  the 
capsule  like  an  extinguisher  on  a  candle ;  as 
in  Bryum  ccsspililium. 

7.  The  pericliaiium,  a  slender  or  squa- 
mous membrane  at  the  base  of  the  fruit- 
stalk. 

8.  The  Jimbria,  or  fringe,  a  dentate  ring 
of  the  operculum,  by  the  elastic  force  of 
which  the  operculum  is  dis))laced. 

9.  The  epiphragma,  a  slender  membrane 
which  shuts  the  fringe  ;  as  in  Polylricum. 

10.  The  sjihrongidium  or  columnula;  the 
last  column  or  filament  wliich  passes  the 
middle  of  the  capsule,  and  to  which  the 
seeds  are  attached. 

Mosses  are  found  in  the  hottest  and 
coldest  climates.  They  are  extremely  tena- 
cious of  life,  and,  after  being  long  dried, 
easily  |;recover  their  health  and  vigour  by 
moisture.  Their  beautiful  structure  cannot 
be  too  much  admired.  Their  species  are 
numerous,  and  diflScult  to  determine. 

MU'SCUS.  (From  >o(rxos,  tender  ;  so 
called  from  its  delicate  and  tender  consist- 
ence. )  Moss. 

Muscus  ARBOREUS.     See  Lichen  })licatus. 

Muscus  CAKINUS.     See  Lichen  caninvs. 

Muscus  cLAVATUs.    See  Lycopodium. 

Muscus  cRAKii  HUMANi.  See  Lichen 
saxatUis. 

Muscus  cuMATiLis.  See  Lichen  aphlhosus. 

Muscus  ERECTUs.  See  Lycopodium  selago. 

Muscus  isLANDicus.  Iceland  moss.  See 
JLichen  islandicus. 

Muscus  MARITIMUS.    See  Corallijia, 

Muscus  puLMONARius  QUERCiNus.  See 
Lichen  puhmnarixis, 

Muscus  PTXiDATUS.      Cup-moss,  See 
Lichen  pyxidatus. 

Muscus  SQUAMOSUS  TERRESTRis.  See 
Lycopodium. 

MUSGRAVE,  WlT-UAM,  was  born  in-^ 
Somersetshire,'  1657.  He  went  to  Oxtbrd 
with  the  intention  of  studying  the  law  ;  but 
he  afterwards  adopted  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, of  which  body  he'\yas  appointcd.se- 
cretary  in  1684.  In  this  capacity  he  tdited 
the  - Philosophical  Transactions  for  spme 
time-  he  likcAvisc  communicited  seyipral 
papers  on  anatomical  and  physiological  s\ib- 
iects.  In  1689  he  took  his  doctor's  degree, 
and  became  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians.   Not  long  after  this  he  settled  at 
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Exeter,  where  he  practised  his  profession 
with  considerable  success,'  for  nearly  SO 
years,  and  died  in  1721.  Beyond  the  circle 
of  his  practice  he  made  himself  known  prin- 
cipally by  his  two  treatises  on  gout,  which 
are  valuable  works,  and  were  several  times 
reprinted.  He  was  also  a  distinguished  an- 
tiquary, and  author  of  several  learned  tracts 
on  the  subjects  of  his  rescarclies  in  this 
way. 

MIJSHROOM.  See  Agancus  campes- 
ti-is. 

Ma'siA  PATTRiE.    A  name  for  moxa. 

BIUSK.    See  Jl/osc/ms. 

Musk,  artificial.  Let  tln-ce  fluid 
drachms  and  a  half  of  nitric  acid  be  gradu- 
ally dropped  on  one  fluid  draclim  of  recti- 
fied oil  of  amber,  and  well  mixed.  Let  it 
stand  twenty-four  hours;  then  wash  it  well, 
first  in  cold,  and  then  in  hot  water.  One 
drachm  of  tliis  resinous  substancCj  dissolved 
in  four  ounces  of  rectified  spirit,  forms  a 
good  tincture,  of  which  the  mean  dose  is 
twenty  minims.  In  preparing  die  above, 
great  attention  should  be  given  to  the  wash- 
ing the  resin,  otherwise  it  is  olFensive  to  the 
stomach. 

Musk-cranesbill.  See  Geranium  moscha- 
tum. 

Miislc-melnn.    See  Cucumis  melo. 

Musk-seed.    See  Hibiscus  ahelinoschus. 

MusQuiTTO.  A  variety  of  our  common 
gnat,  the  Cidex  pipens  of  Linn£eus,  which, 
in  the  West  Indies,  produce  small  tumours 
on  whatever  part  they  settle  and  bite,  attended 
with  so  high  ^  degree  of  itching  and  inflam- 
mation, that,  the  person  cannot  refrain  from 
scratching  ;  by  a  frequent  repetition  of  which 
he  not  uncommonly  occasions  them  to  ul- 
cerate, particularly  if  he  is  of  a  robust  and 
full  habit. 

MUSSITE.  Diopside. 

MUSSENDA.  (The  vernacular  name  of 
the  original  species,  in  tlie  island  of  Ceylon, 
which  though  of  barbarous  origin,  has  ob- 
tained unusual  suftiage.)  Tiie  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order, 
Monogynia, 

MussENDA  PONDOSA.  Ray  attributes  a 
cooling  property  to' an  infusion  or  decoction 
of  this  plant,  which  the  Indians  drink  by  the 
name  of  bdcson. 

MUST.    The  juice  of  the  grape,  com- 
posed of  water,  sugar,  jelly,  gluten,  and 
bitartrite  of  potassa.    By  fermentation  it 
forms  wine.  , 
.    MUSTARD.    See  Sinapis. 

Muslard,  hedge.     See  Erysimum  alliaria. 

Mustard,  milliridratc.     See  lldaspi. 

Mustard,  treacle.     See  2'ltUispi. 

Mustard,  yelloiu.     See  Sinajiis, 

MUTICilS.  (From,  muiiius,  witiiout 
horns.)  Beardless,  as  applied  to  the  arista 
or  awn  of  plants.  Glumce  nmiicce,  beardless 
husks.   See  Gluma. 

MU'TITAS.  (From  mutits,  dumb.) 
Dumbness.     A  genus  of  disease  in  the 


class  'Locales,  and  order  Diyfcinesice  of  CuUen, 
wliich  lie  defines  an  inability  of  articulation. 
He  distinguislies  three  species,  viz. 

1.  Mutitas  orgunica,  wh^n  tlie  tongue  is 
removed  or  injured. 

2.  Mutitas  atonica,  arising  from  an  af- 
fection of  the  nerves  of  the  organ. 

3.  Mutitas  surdoruni,    depending  upon  ' 
being  born  deaf,  or  becoming  sO  in  tlieir  in- 
fantile years. 

MU'i'S,  Wyer-Wili.iam,  was  bom  at 
Steen\yyk  in  1682.  His  father  bein"-  a 
physician,  he  was  led  to  follow  the  same 
profession,,.and  at  16  commtinced  Ifis  studies 
at  Leyden,  whence  he  went  to  Utrecht,  and 
took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  1701.  He 
settled  at  first  in  his  native  town,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Arnheim,  where  he 
practised  with  reputation.  In  1709  lie 
wjs  elected  to  the  mathematical  chair  at 
Franeker,  where  lie  subsequently  filled  also 
those  of  medicine,  chemistry  and  botany. 
The  House  of  Orange  afterwards  retained 
him  as  consulting  physician,  with  a  con- 
siderable salary,  which  he  receivSl  to  the 
end  of  his  life  in  1744.  He  had  been  five 
times  rector  of  the  university  of  Franeker, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  lioyal  Academj'- 
of  Sciences  of  Berlin.  His  writings  were 
partly  medical,  partly  philosophical.  Of 
tlie  former  kind  was  a  dissertation,  highly 
commending  the  use  of  sal  ammoniac  in 
intermittents  :  also  a  very  elaborate  investi- 
gation of  the  structure  of  muscles,  compre- 
hending an  account  of  all  that  had  been 
previously  discovered  on  the  subject, 
Mu'zA.    See  Musa. 

MYACA'NTHA,  (From  fxvs,  a  mouse, 
and  uKavda,  a  thorn  :  so  called  because  its 
prickly  leaves  are  used  to  cover  whatever 
is  intended  to  be  preserved  from  mice.)  See 
Buscus. 

Mya'gro.    See  Myagrum. 

Mya'grum.  (From  /ima,  a  fly,  and 
aypivu,  to  seize,  because  flies  are  caught  by 
its  viscidity.)     A  species  of  wild  mustard. 

My'ce.  (From  ^Lval,  to  wink,  shut  up, 
or  obstruct.)  1.  A  winking,  closing,  or 
obstruction.  An  obsolete  term,  formerly 'ap- 
plied to  the  eyes,  to  ulcers,  and  to  the 
viscera,  especially  die  spleen,  where  it  im- 
ports obstructions. 

2.  In  surgery,  it  is  a  fungus,  such  as 
arises  in  ulcers  and  wounds. 

3.  Some  writers  speak  of  a  yellow  vitriol 
wliich  is  called  Mycc. 

MYCHTm  sMos.    (From  ttw^o),  to  mutter 
or  groan.)    In  Hippocrates,  it  is  a  sort  of 
sighing,   or  groaning  during  respiration 
whilst  the  air  is  forced  out  of  the  luno-.s 

Mycono'ides.  (From  ^w,,  a  noise,'  and 
6i5os,  a  likeness. )  Applied  to  an  ulcer  full 
ot  mucus,  and  which  upon  pressure  emits 
a  wheezing  sound. 

MY'CTER.    The  nose. 

MYCTE  RES.  Mwrjjpey.  The  nostrils. 

Myde'sis.    (From  /iuSao,  to  abound  with 
3  F 
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moisture.)  It  imports,  in  general,  a  cor- 
ruption of  any  part  from  a  redundant  mois- 
ture. But  Galen  applies  it  particularly  to 
the  eye-lids. 

My'DON.  (From  /uuSoo),  to  grow  putrid.) 
Fungus  or  putrid  flesh  in  a  fistulous  ulcer. 

MYDRFASIS.  (From /iu5a«,  to  abound 
in  moisture :  so  named  because  it  was 
thought  to  originate  in  redundant  moisture.) 
A  disease  of  the  iris.  Too  great  a  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  with  or  without  a 
defect  of  vision.  It  is  known  l)y  the  pupil 
always  appearing  of  the  same  latitude  or 
size  in  the  light.  The  species  of  mydriasis 
are, 

1.  Mydriasis  amaurolica,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  but  not  always,  accompanies  an 
amaurosis. 

2.  Mydriasis  hydroccphalica,  which  owes 
its  origin  to  an  hydrocephalus  iiiternus,  or 
dropsy  of  the  ventricles  of  the  cerebrum. 
It  is  not  uncommon  amongst  childi'en,  and 
is  the  most  certain  diagnostic  of  the  disease. 

S.  Mydriasis  verminosci,  or  a  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  from  saburra  and  worms  in  the 
stomach  or  small  intestines. 

4.  Mydriasis  a  synechia,  or  a  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  with  a  concretion  of  the  uvea  with 
the  capsula  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

5.  Mydriasis  paralytica,  or  a  dilated  pu- 
pil, from  a  paralysis  of  the  orbicular  fibres 
of  the  iris :  it  is  observed  in  paralytic 
disorders,  and  from  the  application  of  nar- 
cotics to  the  eye. 

6".  Mydriasis  spasmodica,  from  a  spasm  of 
the  rectilineal  fibres  of  the  iris,  as  often  hap- 
pens in  hysteric  and  spasmodic  diseases. 

7.  Mydriasis,  from  atony  of  the  iris,  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  wliich  is  a  large  ca- 
taract distending  the  pupil  in  its  passing 
when  extracted.  It  vanishes  in  a  few  days 
after  tlie  operation,  in  general ;  however,  it 
may  remain  so  from  over  and  long-continued 
distension. 

Myla'cris.  (From  /j-vXti,  a  grind-stone: 
so  called  from  its  shape.)  The  patella,  or 
knee-pan. 

My'le.    MdAtj.    1 .  Tlie  knee-pan. 

2.  A  mole  in  the  uterus. 

MY'LO.  (From  /.luAr?,  a  grinder  tooth.) 
Names  compounded  with  this  word  belong 
to  muscles,  which  are  attached  near  the 
.grinders  ;  such  as, 

Mylo-gi.ossi.  Small  muscles  of  the 
tongue. 

Mylo-hyoidkus.  Mylo-hyoidien,  of  Du- 
mas. This  muscle,  wliicli  was  first  described 
by  Fallopius,  is  so  called  from  its  origin 
near  the  dentes  molares,  and  its  insertion 
into  tlie  OS  hyoides.  It  is  a  thin,  flat 
muscle,  situated  between  the  lower  jaw 
and  the  os  liyoides,  and  is  covered  by 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  digastricus.  It 
arises  fleshy,  and  a  little  tendinous,  from 
ail  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw,  as 
far  back  as  the  insertion  of  the  ptorygoideus 
internus,  or,  in  other  words,  frwn  between 


the  last  dens  molaris  and  tlie  middle  of  tlie 
chin,  where  it  joins  its  fellow,  to  form  one 
belly,  with  an  intermediate  tendinous  streak, 
or  linea  alba,  which  extends  from  the  chin 
to  the  OS  hyoides,  where  both  muscles  are 
inserted  into  the  lower  edge  of  the  basis  of 
that  bone.  This  has  induced  Riolanus, 
Winslow,  Albinus,  and  others,  to  consider 
it  as  a  single  penniform  muscle.  Its  use  is 
to  pull  the  OS  hyoides  upwards,  forwards, 
and  to  either  side. 

Mylo-puaiiyngeus.  See  Constrictor  pha- 
ryngh  superior. 

My'lon.     See  Staphyloma. 

MYOCE'PHALUM.  (From  pAiia,  a 
fly,  and  KecpaX'r],  a  head :  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  head  of  a  fly. )  A  tumour  in  tlie  uvea 
of  the  eye. 

MYOCOILl'TIS.  (From  /xvs,  a  mus- 
cle, and  KoiXia,  a  belly.)  Inflammation  of 
the  muscles  of  the  belly. 

MYODESOPSIA.  ( From  ^uia,  a  fly, 
eiSos,  resemblance,  and  o\pis,  vision.)  A 
disease  of  the  eyes,  in  which  the  person  sees 
black  spots,  an  appearance  of  flies,  cobwebs, 
or  l)lack  wool,  before  liis  eyes. 

MYOLOGY.  [Myologia;  from  /ivs,  a 
muscle,  and  Xoyos,  a  discourse.)  The  doc- 
trine of  the  muscles.    See  Muscle. 

MYO'PIA.  (From  jtivo),  to  wink,  and 
£<)>|/,  the  eye. )  Near-sighted,  purblind.  Tlie 
myopes  are  considered  those  persons  who 
cannot  see  distinctly  above  twenty  inches. 
The  myopia  is  likewise  adjudged  to  all 
those  who  cannot  see  at  three,  six,  or  nine 
inches.  The  proximate  cause  is  the  adun- 
ation  of  the  rays  of  light  in  a  focus  before 
the  retina.    The  species  are, 

1 .  Myopia,  from  too  great  a  convexity  of 
the  cornea.  The  cause  of  this  convexity  is 
either  from'  nativity,  or  a  greater  secretion 
of  the  aqueous  humour  :  hence  on  one  day 
there  shall  be  a  greater  myopia  than  on 
another.  An  incipient  hydrophlhalmia  is 
the  origin  of  this  myopia. 

2.  Myopia,  from  too  great  a  longitude  of 
the  bulb.-  This  length  of  the  bulb  is  native, 
or  acquired  from  a  congestion  of  the  humours 
in  the  eye;  hence  artificers  occupied  in  mi- 
nute objects,  as  the  engravers  of  seals,  and 
persons  reading  much,  frequently  after 
puberty  become  myopes. 

3.  Myopia,  from  too  great  a  convexity  of 
the  anterior  supei-ficies  of  the  crj'stallinc 
lens.  This  is  likewise  from  birth.  The 
image  will  so  much  sooner  be  formed  as  the 
cornea  or  lens  is  more  convex.  Tliis  per- 
fectly accounts  for  sliort-siglitcdncss ;  but 
an  anterior  too  great  convexity  of  the  cornea 
is  the  most  common  cause. 

4.  Myopia,  from  too  great  a  density  of  the 
cornea,  or  liumours  of  the  eye.  Optics 
teach  us,  by  so  much  sooner  the  rays  of 
light  are  forced  into  a  focus,  as  the  dia- 
phanous Ijody  is  denser. 

5.  Myopia,  from  mydriasis,  or  too  dilated  a 
pupil. 
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6.  Myopia  infantilis.  Infants  from  the 
great  convexity  of  the  cornea,  are  often  my- 
opes ;  hut  hy  degrees,  as  they  advance  in 
years,  they  perceive  objects  more  remotely, 
by  the  cornea  becoming  less  convex. 

MY'OPS.  (From  ycvo},  to  wink,  and  of^, 
the  eye.)    One  who  is  near-sighted. 

MYO'SIS.  Mucutrty.  A  disease  of  the 
eye  which  consists  in  a  contraction  or  too 
small  perforation  of  the  pupil.  It  is  known 
by  viewing  the  diameter  of  the  pupil,  which 
is  smaller  than  usual,  and  remains  so  in  an 
obscure  place,  where,  naturally,  if  not 
diseased,  it  dilates.  It  occasions  weak 
sight,  or  a  vision  that  remains  only  a  certain 
number  of  hours  in  the  day;  but,  if  wholly 
closed,  total  blindness.  The  species  of  tliis 
disorder  are, 

1.  Mt/osis  sjiasmodica,  which  is  observed  in 
the  hysteric,  hypochondriac,  and  in  other 
spasmodic  and  nervous  affections ;  it  arises 
from  a  spasm  of  the  orbicular  fibres  of  the 
iris. 

2.  Mi/osis paralytica  arises  in  paralytic  dis- 
orders. 

3.  Myosis  inflammatoria,  which  arises 
from  an  inflammation  of  the  iris  or  uvea,  as 
in  the  internal  ophthalmia,  hypopium,  or 
wounded  eye. 

4.  Myosis,  from  an  accustomed  contrac- 
tion of  the  pupil.  This  frequently  is  ex- 
perienced by  those  who  contemplate  very 
minute  oljjects  ;  by  persons  who  write  ;  by 
the  workers  of  fine  needle-work  ;  and  by  fre- 
quent attention  to  microscopical  inquiries. 

5.  Myosis,  from  a  defect  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  as  after  extraction. 

6.  Myosis  natioa,  witli  which  infants  are 
born. 

7.  Myosis  naturalis,  is  a  coarctation  of  the 
pupil  by  light,  or  from  an  intense  examina- 
tion of  the  minutest  objects.  These  coarc- 
tations of  the  pupil  are  temporary,  and 
spontaneously  vanish. 

MYOSI'TIS.,  (From  /xvs,  a  muscle.) 
Inflammation  of  a  muscle.  It  is  the  term 
given  by  Sagar  to  acute  rheumatism. 

MYOSO'TIS.  (Mys,  a  muscle,  and  ows, 
ODTOS,  an  ear  :  so  called  because  its  leaves 
are  hairy,  and  grow  longitudinally  like  the 
ear  of  a  mouse.)    See  Hieradumpilosella. 

MYOTOMY.  {Myotomia;  from  ixvs, 
a  muscle,  and  reixva,  to  cut. )  The  dissec- 
tion of  the  muscles. 

MY'RICA.  (A  name  borrowed  from 
the  ancient  Greeks,  whose  fivpiKi],  however, 
appears  to  be  the  Tamarix  gallica.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  or  family  of  plants.  Class, 
Dicecia  ;  Order,  Tetrandria. 

MvRicA  GAi-E.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Dutch  myrtle  or  sweet  willow.  Myrliis 
brabantica  ;  Myrtus  anglica;  Myrtifulia 
lielgica  ;  Gnio :  Gagel Rus  sylvestris ; 
Jlcaron;  Elmagnvs  ;EicBagnus  cordo;  C/iamce- 
lisagnus;  Dodonceo.  The  leaves,  flowers, 
and  seeds  of  this  plant,  have  a  strong,  frag- 
rant smell,  and  alritter  taste.  They  arc  said  to 


be  used  amongst  the  common  people  for 
destroying  moths  and  cutaneous  insects,  and 
the  infusion  is  given  internally  as  a  stomachic 
and  vemiifuge. 

MYRICIN.  The  ingredient  of  wax 
which  remains  after  digestion  in  alkohol. 
It  is  insoluble  also  in  water  and  £ether;  but 
very  soluble  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils. 

MYRIOPHY'LLON.  (From  fivpios, 
infinite,  and  <pvWov,  a  leaf,  named  from  tlie 
number  of  its  leaves.  The  milfoil  plant,  a 
species  of  Achillasa.  See  Achillea  tnillefolium. 

MYRI'STICA.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnrean  system.  Class, 
Dioccia ;  Order,  Monadeiphia. 

MyaisTicA  aeomatica.  Swart's  name 
of  the  nutmeg-tree. 

Myristica  jroscHATA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  produces  the  nut- 
jneg  and  mace. 

1.  The  nutmeg,  Myristicee  nucleus;  iVkr 
moschala  ;  Nucisla  ;  Nux  myristica ;  C'/iry- 
sobalanus  Galeni ;    Unguentaria ;    Assala ; 
Nux  aromalica.    The  seed,  or  kernel,  of 
the    Myristica  — foliis    lanceolatus,  fruclu 
glabra,  of  Linnajus.    It  is  a  spice  that  is  well 
known,  and  has  been  long  used  both  for 
culinary  and  medical  purposes.  Distilled 
witli  water  they  yield  a  large  quantity  of 
essential  oil,  resembling  in  flavour  the  spice 
itself;  after  the  distillation,  an  insipid  seba- 
ceous matter  is  found  swimming  on  tiie 
water ;  the  decoction,  inspissated,  gives  an 
extract  of  an  unctuous,  very  slightly  bitterish 
taste,  and   with  little  or  no  astringency. 
Rectified  spirit  extracts  the  whole  virtue  of 
nutmegs,  l)y  infusion,  and  elevates  very  little 
of  it  in  distillation  ;  hence  the  spirituous 
extract  possesses  the  flavour  of  the  spice  in  aa 
eminent  degree.     Nutmegs,  when  heated, 
yield  to  the  press  a  considerable  quantity  of 
limpid,  yellow  oil.    There  are  three  kinds  of 
unctuous  substances,  called  oil  of  mace, 
though  really  expressed  from  the  nutmeg. 
The  best  is  brought  from  tlie  East  Indies, 
in  stone  jars ;  this  is  of  a  thick  consistence, 
of  the  colour  of  mace,  and  has  an  agreeable 
fragrant  smell ;  the  second  sort,  which  is 
paler-coloured,  and  much  inferior  in  quality, 
-^comes  from  Holland,  in  solid  masses,  gene- 
rally flat,  and  of  a  square  figure ;  the  third, 
which  is  the  worst  of  all,  and  usually  called 
common  oil  of  mace,  is  an  artificial  compo- 
sition  of  suet,    palm-oil,   and  the  like, 
flavoured  with  a  little  genuine  oil  of  nut- 
meg.   The  medicinal  qualities  of  nutmeg 
are   supposed   to   be    aromatic,  anodyne, 
stomachic,    and  astringent ;  and  hence  it 
has  been  much  used  in  diarrhoeas  and  dysen- 
teries.      To  many  people,   the  aromatic 
flavour  of  nutmeg  is  very  agreeable  ;  they, 
however,  should  be  cautioned  not  to  use  it 
in  large  quantities,  as  it  is  apt  to  affect  the 
head,  and  even  to    manifest  an  hypnotic 
power  in  such  a  degree  as  to  prove  cxtiemely 
dangerous.     Bontius  speaks  of  this  as  a 
frequent  occurrence   in  India;  and  Dr. 
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Cullen  relates  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
soporific  effect  of  nutmeg,  wliich  fell  under 
his  own  observation  ;  and  hence  concludes 
that,  in  apoplectic  and  paralytic  cases,  this 
spice  may  be  very  improper.  The  officinal 
.preparations  of  nutmeg  are  a  spirit  and  an 
essential  oil,  and  the  nutmeg,  in  substance, 
roasted  to  render  it  more  astringent:  both 
the  spice  itself  and  the  essential  oil  enter 
several  compositions,  as  the  con^eclio  aroma- 
iica,  spirilus  ammonuB  aroinalicus,  &C. 

•2.  Mace  is  the  middle  bark  of  the  nut- 
meg. A  thick,  tough,  reticulated,  unctuous 
membrane,  of  a  lively,' reddish-yellow-colour, 
approaching  to  that  of  saffron,  which  enve- 
lops the  shell  of  the  nutmeg.  The  mnce, 
when  fresh,  is  of  a  blood-red  colour,  and 
acquires  its  yellow  hue  in  drying.  It  is 
dried  in  the  sun,  upon  hurdles  fixed  above 
one  another,  and  then,  it  is  said,  sprinkled 
■with  sea- water,  to  prevent  its  crumbling 
in  carrying.  It  has  a  pleasant,  aromatic 
■smell,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  moderately 
'  pungent  taste.  It  is  in  common  use  as  a 
grateful  spice,  and  appears  to  be  in  its 
general  qualities  nearly  similar  to  the  nut- 
meg. The  principal  difference  consists  in 
the  mace  being  much  warmer,  more  bitter, 
less  unctuous,  and  sitting  easier  on  weak 
•stomachs.  Mace  possesses  qualities  similar  to 
those  of  nutmeg,  but  is  less  astringent,  and  its 
oil  is  supposed  to  be  more  volatile  and  acrid. 

Myristica  nux.    See  Myiislica  moschnta. 

Mybme'cia.    (From  fivp/xrii,  a  pismire. ) 
A  small  painful  wart,  of  the  size  and  shape 
■  of  a  pismire.     See  Myrinecium. 

Ms-hme'cium.  a  moist  soft  wart  about 
the  size  of  a  lupine,  with  a  broad  base, 
deeply  rooted,  and  very  painful.  It  grows 
on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet. 

Mtro'copom.  (From  fiupov,  an  oint- 
ment, and  KOTTos,  labour.)  An  unguent  to 
remove  lassitude. 

MY  ROB  ALAN.    See  My'robalanus. 

MYROBA'LANUS.  (From  /xvpos,  an 
unguent,  and  §a\avos,  a  nut :  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  formerly  used  in  ointments.) 
A  myrobalan.  A  dried  fruit  of  the  plum 
kind,  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  All 
the  myrobalans  have  an  unpleasant,  bitterish, 
very  austere  taste,  and  strike  an  inky  black- 
ness with  a  solution  of  steel.  Tiicy  are  said 
to  have  a  gently  purgative  as  well  as  an 
astringent  and  corroborating  virtue.  In 
this  country  they  have  been  long  expunged 
from  the  pharmacopoeias.  Of  this  fruit  there 
are  several  species. 

Myrobalanus  BELLiRicA.  The  bel- 
liric  myrobalan.  The  fruit  is  of  a  yellowish- 
grey  colour,  and  an  irregular  roundish  or 
oblong  figure,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 

Myrobalanus  chebula.  The  chebule  my- 
robalan. This  resembles  the  yellow  in 
figure  and  ridges,  but  is  larger,  of  a  darker 
colour,  inclining  to  brown  or  blackish,  and 
has  a  thicker  pulp. 


Myrobalanus  citrina.  Yellow  myro- 
balan. This  fruit  is  somewhat  longer  than 
the  belliric,  with  generally  five  large  longi- 
tudinal ridges,  and  as  many  smaller  between 
them,  somewhat  pointed  at  both  ends. 

Myrobalanus  emblica.  The  emblic 
myrobalan  is  of  a  dark  blackish-grey  colour, 
roundish,  about  half  an  inch  tliick,  with 
six  hexagonal  faces,  opening  fjfom  one 
another. 

Myrobalanus  indica.  The  Indian  or 
black  myrobalan,  of  a  deep  black  colour, 
oblong,  octangulai-,  differing  from  all  the 
others  in  having  no  stone,  or  only  the  rudi- 
ments of  one,  from  which  circumstance 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  gathered 
before  maturity. 

My'kon.  (From  fivpw,  to  flow.)  An 
ointment,  medicated  oil,  or  unguent. 

Myrophy'llusi.  Millefolium  aquaticum. 
Water-fennel.    It  is  said  to  be  vulnerary. 

MYROXYLON,  (From  iivpov,  an 
ointment,  and  IvXov,  wood. )  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system. 
Class,  Diandria     Order,  Monogynia. 

Myroxylon  PERUirERUM.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  tree  which  gives  out 
the  Peruvian  balsam.  Balsamiim  2>eru- 
viamini ;  Putsochill ;  Indian,  MexsMn,  and 
American  balsam;  Carbareiba,  is  the  name 
of  the  tree  from  which,  according  to  Piso 
and  Ray,  it  is  taken.  It  is  the  Myroxylon 
jieruiferuin,  of  Linnaeus,  which  grows  in  the 
warmest  provinces  of  South  America,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  elegant  appearance.  Every 
part  of  the  tree  abounds  with  a  resinous 
juice;  even  the  leaves  being  full  of  trans- 
parent resinous  points,  like  those  of  the 
orange-tree. 

Balsam  of  Peru  is  of  three  kinds ;  or 
rather,  it  is  one  and  the  same  balsam, 
having  three  several  names:  1.  The  bal- 
sam of  incision ;  2.  The  dry  balsam  ;  3. 
The  balsam  of  lotion.  The  virtues  of  this 
balsam,  as  a  cordial,  pectoral,  and  restorative, 
stimulant,  and  tonic,  are  by  some  thought 
to  be  very  great.  It  is  given  with  advantage 
from  5  to  10  or  15  drops  for  a  dose,  in 
dyspepsia,  atonic  gout,  in  consumptions, 
asthmas,  nephritic  complaints,  obstructions 
of  the  viscera,  and  suppressions  of  the 
menses.  It  is  best  taken  dropped  upon 
sugar.  The  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  mucilage 
of  gum-arabic,  will,  indeed,  dissolve  it;  it 
may,  by  that  way,  be  made  into  an  emul- 
sion ;  and  it  is  less  acrid  in  that  fomi  than 
when  taken  singly.  It'  is  often  made  an 
ingredient  in  boluses  and  electuaries,  and 
enters  into  two  of  the  officinal  compositions  : 
the  tinctura  balsami  Peruviani  composita, 
and  the  trochisci  glycyrrhizm.  Externally, 
it  is  recommended  as  an  useful  application 
to  relaxed  ulcers,  not  disposed  to  heal. 

MY'RRHA.  (A  Hebrew  word.  Also 
called  stacle,  and  the  vvorst  sort  ergasma.) 
A  botanical  specimen  of  the  tree  which 
affords  this  gum  resin  has  not  yet  been  ob- 
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tained ;  but  from  the  account  of  Bruce, 
who  says  it  very  much  resemliles  the  Acacia 
vera  of  Linnasus,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
in  referring  it  to  that  genus,  especially  as  it 
corresponds  with  the  description  of  Uie 
tree  given  by  Dioscorides.  The  tree  that 
affords  the  myrrh,  whicli  is  obtained  by  in- 
cision, grows  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Arabia 
Felix,  and  in  that  part  of  Abyssinia  which 
is  situated  near  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  called  by 
Bruce,  Troglodi/te.  Good  myrrh  is  of  a 
turbid  black-red  colour,  solid  and  heavy, 
of  a  peculiar  smell,  and  bitter  taste.  Its 
medicinal  effects  are  warm,  corroborant, 
and  antiseptic ;  it  has  been  given  as  an 
emmenagogue  in  doses  from  5  to  20  grains  : 
It  is  also  given  in  cachexies,  and  applied 
externally  as  an  antiseptic  and  vulnerary. 
In  doses  of  half  a  drachm.  Dr.  Cullen  re- 
marks that  it  heated  the  stomach,  produced 
sweat,  and  agreed  with  the  balsams  in  af- 
fecting the  urinary  passages.  It  has  lately 
come  more  into  use  as  a  tonic  in  hectical 
cases,  and  is  said  to  prove  less  lieating  than 
most  other  medicines  of  that  class.  Myrrh 
dissolves  almost  totally  in  boiling  water, 
but  as  the  liquor  cools,  the  resinous  matter 
subsides.  Rectified  spirit  dissolves  less  of 
this  concrete  than  water  ;  but  extracts  more 
perfectly  that  part  in  which  its  bitterness, 
virtues,  and  flavour  reside  j  the  resinous 
matter  which  water  leaves  undissolved  is 
very  bitter,  but  the  gummy  matter  which 
spirit  leaves  undissolved  is  insipid,  the 
spirituous  solution  containing  all  the  active 
part  of  the  myrrh  :  it  is  applied  to  ulcers, 
and  other  external  affections  of  a  putrid 
tendency ;  and  also  as  a  wash,  when  diluted, 
for  the  teeth  and  gums.  There  are  several 
preparations  of  this  drug  in  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias. 

MvaRHi'NE.  (From  fJ-vppa,  myrrh  :  so 
called  because  it  smells  like  myrrh.)  The 
common  myrtle.     See  Mi/rtus  communis. 

My'rrhis.  (From  /xvppa,  myrrh  :  so 
named  from  its  myrrh -like  smell.)  Sweet 
cicely.     See  Scandix  odorata. 

Myusikel^e'um.  (From  fivpaivTi,  the 
myrtle,  and  eXaiov,  oil.)  Oil  of  myrtle. 

Myrtaca'ntha.  (From  fxvpTos,  a  myrtle, 
and  aKavOa,  a  thorn  :  so  called  from  its  like- 
ness to  myrtle,  and  from  its  prickly  leaves.) 
Butcher's  broom.    See  Riiscus. 

Mtrti'danum.  (From  fMvpros,  the  myr- 
tle.) An  excrescence  growing  on  the  trunk 
of  the  myrtle,  and  used  as  an  astringent. 

Myrliform  caruncles.  See  Carunculm 
myrtiformes. 

Mi/rtiform  glands.  See  Carunculce  myr- 
tiformes. 

MYRTI'LLUS.  See  VacciniummyrlUlus. 

MYRTLE.    See  Myrttis. 

Myrtle,  Dutch.     See  Myrica  gale. 

Myrto  CHEiLiDEs.  (From  jj-vprov,  the 
clitoris,  and  X"^os,  a  lip.)  The  nympha; 
of  the  female  pudenda, 

My'iiTON,    The  clitoris. 


My'rtum.  f  From  inupTos,  a  myrtle.)  A 
little  prominence  in  the  pudenda  of  women, 
resembling  a  mirtle-berry.  It  also  means 
the  clitoris. 

MY'RTUS.  (From  fivppa,  myrrh,  be- 
cause of  its  smell,  or  from  Myrrha,  a  virgin, 
who  was  fabled  to  have  been  turned  into  this 
tree.)  I.  Tlie  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaian  system.  Class,  Icosandria; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  myrtle. 
See  Myrlus  communis. 

Mtrtus  brabantica.    See  Myrica  gale. 

MvBTus  caryophyllata.  Tlie  system- 
atic name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  clove 
bark.  Cassia  caryuphyllatn.  The  bark  of 
this  tree,  Myrltis — pedunculis  trifido-multi- 
Jloris,  foliis  ovalis,  of  Linna3us,  is  a  warm 
aromatic,  of  the  smell  of  clove  spice,  but 
weaker,  and  with  a  little  admixture  of  the 
cinnamon  flavour.  It  may  be  used  with 
the  same  views  as  cloves,  or  cinnamon. 

MvRTus  coMsiuNis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  myrtle. 

Myrtus  communis  italica,  Oxymyr- 
rhine;  Oxymyrsine.  The  berries  of  this 
plant  are  recommended  in  alvine  and 
uterine  fluxes,  and  other  disorders  from  relax- 
ation and  debility.  They  have  a  roughish,  and 
not  unpleasant  taste,  and  appear  to  be  mode- 
rately astringent  and  corroborant,  partaking 
also  of  aromatic  qualities. 

Myrtus  pimenta.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  bears  tlieJamaica  pepper,  or 
allspice.  Pimento;  Piper  caryophyllatum ; 
Cosculi  Indi  aromatici Piper  chiajxs  ;  Amo- 
mum  pimenta;  Caryophyllus  aromaticus ; 
Caryophyllus  americanus  ;  Piper  odoratum  ja- 
maicense.  Myrlus—Jloribus  trichotoma-pani- 
culatis,  foliis  oblongo-tanceolalis,  of  Linnseus. 
This  spice,  which  was  first  brought  over  for 
dietetic  uses,  has  been  long  employed  in  the 
shops  as  a  succedaneum  to  the  more  costly 
oriental  aromatics :  it  is  moderately  warm, 
of  an  agreeable  flavour,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  a  mixture  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and 
nutmegs.  Both  pharmacopoeias  direct  an 
aqueous  and  spirituous  distillation  to  be  made 
from  these  Iserries ;  and  the  Edinburgh 
College  orders  the  Oleum  essentiale  piperis 
jamaicensis. 

MY'STAX,  The  hair  which  forms 
the  beard  in  man,  on  each  side  the  upper 
lip.    See  Capillus. 

Myu'rus.  An  epithet  for  a  sort  of  sink- 
ing pulse,  when  the  second  stroke  is  less 
than  the  first,  the  third  than  the  second  &c. 
Of  this  there  are  two  kinds:  the  first  is 
when  the  pulse  so  sinks  as  not  to  rise  ao-ain  - 
the  other,  when  it  returns  again,  and^rises 
m  some  degree.  Both  are  esteemed  bad 
presages. 

Myxosarcoma.  (From  pv^a,  mucus, 
and  tropl,  flesh.)  Mucocarneus.  A  tumour 
which  is  partly  fleshy  and  partly  mucous. 

My'xter,  ( From  pv^a,  the  mucus  of  the 
nose.)    The  nose  or  nostril. 
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A  name  of  the  cowage. 


In  prescriptions  this  letter  is  a  contrac- 
tion for  numero,  in  number. 
NACRITE.    See  Talcite. 
Na'cta.    An  abscess  of  the  breast. 
NADLESTEIN.    An  ore  of  Titanium. 
Na'ducem.    a  uterine  mole. 
N^'VUS.    {NcBuus,  i.  m.)    A  natural 
mark,  spot,  or  blemish. 

N^e'vus  maternus.      Macula  matricis  y 
Stigma ;    Metrocelis.      A  mother's  mark. 
A  mark  on  the  skin  of  children,  which 
is  born  with  them,  and  which  is  said  to 
be  produced  by  the  longing  of  tlie  mother 
for  particular  things,  or  her  aversion  to  them  ; 
hence   these  marks   resemble  mulberries, 
strawberries,  grapes,  pines,  bacon,  &c. 
Na'i  corona. 
NAIL.    See  Unguis. 
Na'kir.    According  to  Schenkius  this 
means  wandering  pains  of  the  limbs. 

NANCEIC  ACID.  Acidumnanceicum. 
Zumic  acid.  "  An  acid  called  by  Bra- 
connot,  in  honour  of  the  town  of  Nancy, 
where  he  lives.  He  discovered  it  in  many 
acescent  vegetable  substances  ;  in  sour  rice  ; 
in  putrefied  juice  of  beet-root ;  in  sour  de- 
coction of  carrots,  peas,  &c.  He  imagines 
that  this  acid  is  generated  at  the  same  time 
as  vinegar  in  organic  substances,  when  they 
become  sour.  It  is  without  colour,  does  not 
crystallise,  and  has  a  very  acid  taste. 

He  concentrates  the  soured  juice  of  the 
beet-root  till  it  becomes  almost  solid,  digests 
it  with  alkohol,  and  evaporates  the  alkoholic 
solution  to  tlie  consistence  of  syrup.  He  di- 
lutes this  with  water,  and  throws  into  it  car- 
bonate of  zinc  till  it  be  saturated.  He  passes 
the  liquid  through  a  filter,  and  evaporates 
till  a  pellicle  appears.  The  combination  of 
the  nevv  acid  with  oxide  of  zinc  crystallises. 
After  a  second  crystallisation,  he  redissolves 
it  in  water,  pours  in  an  excess  of  water  of 
barytes,  decomposes  by  sulphuric  acid  the 
barytic  salt  formed,  separates  the  deposit  by 
a  filter,  and  obtains,  by  evaporation,  the  new 
acid  pure. 

It  forms  with  alumina  a  salt  resembling 
gum,  and  with  magnesia  one  unalterable  in 
the  air,  in  little  granular  crystals,  soluble  in 
25  parts  of  water  at  66°  Fahr. ;  with  potassa 
and  soda  it  forms  uncrystallisable  salts,  deli- 
quescent and  soluble  in  alkohol ;  with  lime 
and  strontites,  soluble  granular  salts  ;  with 
barytes,  an  uncrystallisable  nondeliquescent 
salt,  having  the  aspect  of  gum  ;  with  white 
oxide  of  manganese,  a  salt  which  crystallises 
in  tetrahedral  prisms,  soluble  in  12  parts  of 
water  at  60° ;  with  oxide  of  zinc,  a  salt  crys- 
tallising in  square  prisms,  terminated  by 
summits  obliquely  truncated,  soluble  in  50 
parts  of  water  at  06°  ;  witli  iron,  a  salt  crys- 
tallising in  slender  four-sided  needles,  of 


sparing  solubility,  and  not  changing  in  tlw 
air ;  with  red  oxide  of  iron,  a  white  noncrj-s- 
tallising  salt ;  with  oxide  of  tin,  a  salt  crys- 
tallising in  wedge-form  octahedroas;  with 
oxide  of  lead,  an  uncrystallisable  salt,  not 
deliquescent,  and  resembling  a  gum  ;  with 
black  oxide  of  mercury,  a  very  soluble  salt, 
which  crystallises  in  needles." 

NAPE'LLUS.  (A  diminutive  of  wayjws.- 
so  called  because  it  has  a  bulbous  root  like 
that  of  the  napUs. )    See  Aconilum. 

Na'ph.*;  flores.  Orange  flowers  are 
sometimes  so  called.    See  Citrus  aurantiunu 

NA'PHTHA.  (Nbptka,  a.  f.;  vcKpea.) 
A  native  combustible  liquid  of  a  yellowish 
white  colour,  perfectly  fluid  and  shining. 
It  feels  greasy,  and  exhales  an  agreeable 
bituminous  smell.  It  occurs  in  considerable 
springs  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
in  Sicily,  and  Italy.  It  is  used  instead  of 
oil,  and  diifers  from  petroleum  obtained  by 
distilling  coal  only  by  its  greater  purity 
and  lightness.  This  fluid  has  been  used  as 
an  external  application  for  removing  old 
pains,  nervous  disorders,  such  as  cramps, 
contractions  of  the  limbs,  paralytic  affec- 
tions, &c. 

Naphtha  vitrioli.  See  JEther  svljjhu- 
ricus. 

Napifo'lia.    Bore  cole.    See  Brasaca, 

Na'pium.    Sec  La-psana  communis, 

NA'PUS.     See  Brassica  napvs. 

Napus  dulcis.     See  Brassica  rapa. 

Napus  sylvestris.     See  Brassica  rapa. 

Narca'phthum.  a  name  of  the  cordial 
confection. 

NARCI'SSUS.    A  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnajan  system.     Class,  Hexandria 
Order,  Monogynia. 

NARCO'SIS.  (From  I'apicoto,  tostupify.) 
Stupefaction,  stupor,  numbness. 

NARCOTIC.  {Norcolictis  ;  from  rop- 
/coo),  to  stupify. )  A  medicine  which  has  tlie 
power  of  procuring  sleep.    See  Anodt/m, 

NARCOTINE.  The  active  principle 
of  narcotic  vegetables.    See  Opium. 

NARD.     See  Valeriana  celtica. 

Nard,  Indian,    See  Andropogon  nardus. 

Nardo'stachts.  (From  vap^os,  spike- 
nard, and  Taxvs,  sage. )  A  species  of  wild 
sage  resembling  spikenard  in  its  Icaves  and 
smell. 

NA'RDUS.  (Fromnard,  Syrian.)  Spike- 
nard. . 

Nardus  celtica.     Valeriana  celtica. 

Nardus  indica.  See  Andropogon  nardus. 

Nardus  italica,  Tlie  lavcndula  spica 
of  Linna:us. 

Nardus  Montana.  An  old  name  of 
asarabacca.    See  Asaru7iij;uropcti}n. 

NARt)us  RusTicA.  An  old  namp  of  tlic. 
asarabacca.    Sec  Asanim  curopeum. 
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.  Narifuso'ria.  (From  narcs,  the  nos- 
trils, and  /undo,  to  pour.)  Medicines 
dropped  into  the  nostrils, 

NA'RIS.  The  nostril.  The  cavity  of  the 
nostrils  is  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  and  is 
situated  under  tiie  anterior  part  of  the 
cranium,  in  the  middle  of  the  face.  The 
two  nostrils  are  composed  of  foui'teen  bones, 
viz.  the  frontal,  tv.^o  maxillary,  two  nasal, 
two  lachrymal,  two  inferior  spongy,  the 
sphenoid,  the  vomer,  the  ethmoid,  and  two 
palatine  bones,  wliich  form  several  emi- 
nences and  cavities.  The  eminences  are  the 
septum  narium,  the  cavernous  substance  of 
the  ethmoid  bone,  called  the  superior  con- 
chae,  and  the  inferior  spongy  bones.  The 
cavities  are  three  pair  of  pituitary  sinuses, 
namely,  the  frontal,  sphenoid  and  maxillary  ; 
the  anterior  and  posterior  foramina  of  the 
nostrils;  the  ductus  nasalis,  the  spheno- 
palatine foramina,  and  anterior  palatine 
foramina.  All  these  parts  are  covered  with 
periosteum,  and  a  pituitary  membrane 
which  secretes  the  mucus  of  the  nostrils. 
The  arteries  of  this  cavity  are  branches  of 
the  internal  maxillary.  The  veins  empty 
themselves  into  tlie  internal  jugulars.  The 
nerves  are  branches  of  the  olfactory,  oph- 
thalmic, and  superior  maxillary.  The  use 
of  the  nostrils  is  for  smelling,  respiration, 
and  speech. 

Naris  compressor.  See  Co7npreisornaris. 

Na'rta.  (Na/jTa,  ex  nardi  udore,  from 
its  smell.)    A  plant  used  in  ointments. 

Narthe'cia.  (From  Narthecis,  the  is- 
land where  it  flourished.)  Narlhex.  A 
kind  of  fennel. 

NASALIS,  (From  nasus,  the  nose,) 
Appertaining  to  the  nose. 

Nasaus  labii  suterioris.  See  Orbicu- 
laris oris. 

Nasa'rium.  (From  nnsus,  the  nose.) 
The  mucus  of  the  nose, 

Nasca'le.  (FromnasM.9,  the  nose.)  A 
wood  or  cotton  pessary  for  the  nose. 

Nasca'ththum,    Cordial  confection. 

Nasi  DEraEssoa.  See  Depressor  labii 
superioris  alivque  nasi. 

Nasi  ossa.  The  two  small  bones  of  the 
nose  that  are  so  termed  form  the  bridge  of 
the  nose.  In  figure  they  are  quadrangular 
and  oblong, 

NASTU'RTIUM.  {duod  nasum  ior- 
qucat,  because  the  seed,  when  bruising,  ir- 
riutes  the  nose, )  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linna;an  system.  Class,  Te~ 
tradynamia;  Order,  Siliquosa. 

Nasturtium  aquaticum.  See  Sisym- 
brium nasturtium. 

Nasturtium  hortense.  See  Lepidium 
sativum. 

Nast0rtxom  indicum.  See  Tropaiolum 
vvijus. 

NA'SUS.    The  nose. 

Na'ta,  Naltu.  A  species  of  wen  with 
slender  pendent  neck.  Linnssus  speaks  of 
it  as  rooted  in  a  muscle. 


NATANS.  (From  nalo,  to  swim.) 
Floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water :  ap- 
plied to  leaves,  in  opposition  to  those  which 
are  naturally  under,  and  different,  and  are 
called  demersed,  immersed,  and  submersed  ; 
as  in  Fotamogeton  natans. 

NA'TES.  (From  nato,  to  flow;  be- 
cause the  excrements  are  discharged  from 
them.)  1.  The  buttocks,  or  the  fleshy  parts 
upon  whicli  we  sit, 

2.  Two  of  the  eminences,  called  tuber- 
cula  quadrigemina,  of  the  brain,  are  so 
named  from  their  resemblance. 

Nates  cerebri.  See  Tubercula  quadri- 
gemina. 

NATllOLITE.  A  sub-species  of  pris- 
matic zeolite,  or  mesotype. 

NA'TRON.  (So  called  from  Natron, 
a  lake  in  Judaa,  where  it  was  produced), 
Natrum.  1.  The  name  formerly  given  to 
the  alkali,  now  called  soda.     See  Soda. 

2.  A  native  salt,  which  is  found  crystal- 
lised in  Egypt,  in  the  lake  called  Natron, 
and  in  other  hot  countries,  in  sands  sur- 
rounding lakes  of  salt  water.  It  is  an  im- 
pure  subcarbonate  of  soda,  and  there  are 
two  kinds  of  it,  the  common  and  the  radiated, 

3.  The  name  of  an  impure  subcarbonate 
of  soda,  obtained  by  burning  various  marine 
plants.     See  Soda. 

Natron  muriatum.    See  iSoc/^e  murias. 
Natron  prjeparatum.    See  Soda  sub- 
carbonas. 

Natron  tartaeisatum.  See  Soda  tarla- 
rizala. 

Natron  vitriolatum.  See  Sodce  sul- 
phas. 

Na'tul^.  (Diminutive  of  nates,  the 
buttocks :  so  called  from  their  resemblance. ) 
The  two  uppermost  of  four  small  eminences 
of  the  brain.  See  Tubercula  quadrigemina. 
NATURAL.  Appertaining  to  nature. 
Natural  actions.  Those  functions  by 
wliich  the  body  is  preserved;  as  hunger, 
tliirst,  &c.    See  Actions. 

Natural  history.  A  description  of  the 
natural  products  of  the  earth,  water,  or  air; 
ex.  gr.  beasts,  birds,  fish,  insects,  worms, 
plants,  metals,  minerals,  and  fossils;  together 
with  such  extraordinary  phenomena  as  at 
any  time  appear  in  the  material  world,  as 
meteors,  monsters,  &c. 

Natural  orders.  A  division  or  ar- 
rangement of  plants,  frOm  their  external 


habits 

or  characters. 

They 

are. 

1. 

ConifercB. 

13. 

Campanaceee. 

2. 

Amentacece. 

14. 

Conlortcc. 

3. 

Compositce, 

15. 

liotacece. 

4. 

Aggregates 

16. 

Sepiacicc, 

.5. 

Conglomerate. 

17. 

Bicorncs, 

6. 

Umbellatce, 

18. 

Aspei'ijhlia;. 

7. 

Ilederaceev, 

19. 

Fei'licillata;. 

8. 

Sarmentaccce. 

20. 

Personalcv. 

9. 

Slellalee, 

21. 

lihoeadete. 

10. 

Cymosee. 

22. 

Pulamineai. 

11. 

C'ucurbilacecu. 

23, 

Siliquosa. 

12. 

Luridce. 

24. 

Fapdiomcece. 
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25. 

TomciiUtcciv. 

41. 

SciibricUc. 

26. 

Mullisilujiue. 

42. 

Vapicciiltc. 

27. 

ScnticosfCt 

43. 

PipiriUe. 

28. 

Fomacecc. 

44. 

SccUtminecc. 

29. 

Hcsperidec. 

45. 

JAliaceec. 

.'50. 

Succule7il(c. 

46. 

Jinsalee. 

fJI. 

Columnifcrw, 

47. 

Tripp.laloidea:. 

32. 

Gruinales. 

48. 

Urchidcee. 

;53. 

Caryophyllcc. 

49. 

CnlamariiE, 

34. 

CohjcanthenitB. 

50. 

Graniiiia. 

35. 

^scirodece. 

51. 

I'alnifv. 

36. 

Coadunalce. 

52. 

Filices. 

37. 

DumostB. 

53. 

Miisci. 

3R. 

I'rihilalec. 

54. 

AlglB. 

39. 

Tricoccee. 

55. 

Fungi. 

40. 

Oleracecc. 

Natural  philosopiiy. 

Physics.  The 

science  which  considers  the  properties  of  na- 
tural bodies  and  their  mutual  actions  on  one 
anotlier,  being  contrasted  with  moral  philo- 
sophy or  ethics,  which  treats  ot"  the  pheno- 
mena of  mind  and  rules  of  morality, 

NATURA'LIA.  (From  nalura,  na- 
ture.)   The  parts  of  generation. 

NATURE.  {Nah(.ra ;  from  nascor, 
ncilus.)    A  term  variously  used. 

1 .  It  is  most  frequently  employed  to  express 
the  system  of  the  world,  the  assemblage  of 
all  created  beings,  and  in  this  case  is  syno- 
nymous with  ivorld,  or  universe. 

2.  That  power  which  is  said  to  be  dif- 
fused throughout  the  creation,  moving  and 
acting  in  all  bodies,  and  giving  them  cer- 
tain properties.  In  this  last  sense,  when  a 
personified  being  is  meant,  nature  is  no- 
thing else  but  God,  acting  himself,  and  ac- 
cording to  certain  laws  which  he  himself 
has  fixed.  According  to  the  supposition  of 
some,  however,  the  principle  called  nature 
is  a  power  delegated  by  the  Creator;  as  it 
were,  a  middle  being  betvtfeen  God  and  cre- 
ated things,  whicli  has  been  styled  Aniina 
mundi ;  but  it  does  not  appear  tliat  there  is 
any  foundation  for  this  hypothesis,  or  that 
any  thing  is  explained  by  referring  the  whole 
series  of  second  causes  to  an  intermediate 
principle,  instead  of  to  one  universal  agent. 

3.  In  medical  writings,  the  expression 
nalvre  is  usually  taken  for  the  aggregate 
of  powers  belonging  to  any  body,  especially 
a  living  one ;  as  when  physicians  say  that, 
in  such  a  disease,  nature,  left  to  herself, 
will  perform  the  cure.  It  may  be  proper 
here  to  observe,  with  regard  to  this  phrase 
of  leaving  the  cure  to  nature,  that  there  is  a 
v.'ide  difference  between  suspending  for  a 
lime  all  interference  with  the  vital  processes, 
and  ncglecling  a  disease  ;  although  to  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  tlie  principles  of  medi- 
cine, these  appear  to  be  the  same  thing. 

It  would  be  (he  perfection  of  this  sci- 
ence to  ascertain  upon  what  causes  heal- 
thy and  diseased  actions  depend,  and  to 
•what  extent  either  can  be  afFectecl  by  Ini- 
man  agency :  but  at  present  the  judi- 
cious physician  never  aims  at  a  cure  in- 
dependantly  .  of  the  original  powers  of  the 


system,  but  rather  seeks  to  call  them  into 
action,  or,  at  most,  to  assist  when  tlie  in- 
herent elasticity  of  the  vital  functions  is 
insudicient  to  recover  them  from  the  op- 
pression of  disease.  As,  for  example,  when 
we  allow  a  wound  to  heal  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, or  restore  tl.e  digestive  functions  by 
obliging  a  man  to  attend  to  the  rules  of  diet 
and  exercise,  &c.  upon  which  health  de- 
pends; we  call  upon  the  restorative  powers 
of  Nature,  because  art,  that  is  to  say,  human 
ingenuity,  can  supply  nothing  equivalent. 
Or,  again,  when,  in  the  treatment  of  a  dis- 
eased joint,  rest  is  enjoined  at  one  period  on 
account  of  inflammation,  and  perhaps  mo- 
tion is  ordered  at  anotlier,  to  keep  up  tlie 
proper  uses  of  the  part,  we  sliow  the  impor- 
tance of  alternately  interfering  and  looking 
on,  as  we  judge  it  proper  to  check  the  ten- 
dency of  vital  actions,  or  to  trust  entirely  to 
them.  While  to  those  wJio  are  ignorant  of 
these  principles,  the  practitioner,  when  really 
exercising  his  greatest  skill,  is  supposed  to 
be  idle. 

NAU'SEA.  (Navtrea;  from  vavs,  a 
ship  :  because  it  is  a  sensation  similar  to 
tliat  which  peojjle  experience  upon  sailing 
in  a  ship. )  N'ausiosis  ;  NmUi/i.  An  inclin- 
ation to  vomit  without  eflecting  it;  also  a 
disgust  of  food  approaching  to  vomiting. 
It  is  an  attendant  on  cardialgia,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  disorders,  pregnancy,  &c. 
occasioning  an  aversion  for  food,  an  increase 
of  saliva,  disgusted  ideas  at  the  sight  of  vari- 
ous objects,  loss  of  appetite,  debility,  &c.  . 

Nausio'sis.    See  Nausea. 

Nau'tia.    See  Nausea. 

NAU'TICUS.  {Nauticus,  Si  sM\or :  so 
called  from  the  use  which  sailors  make  of  it 
in  climbing  ropes.)  A  muscle  of  the  leg, 
exerted  in  climbing  up. 

NAVEW.    See  Srassica  rapa. 

Navew,  garden.     See  JBrassica  rapa. 

Navciv,  sweet.     See  Brnssica  rapa. 

NAVICULA'RE    OS.  Nciviromm 
Navicularis ;    Os  scaphoides ;    Ci/mha.  A 
bone  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus  is  so  called, 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  boat. 

Navicula'ris.  (From  navicula,  a  little 
boat. )     See  Naviculare  os. 

Navifo'rmis.    See  Navicidare  os. 

NEAPOLITAN.  (From  Neapolis,  or 
Naples,  because  it  was  said  to  have  been  first 
discovered  at  Naples,  when  the  French  were 
in  possession  of  it.)  Tlie  venereal  disease 
was  once  so  called. 

NE'BULA.  (From  ve<p(\7i.)  1.  A 
cloudy  spot  in  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

2.  The  cloud-like  appearance  in  the 
urine,  after  it  has  been  a  little  time  at  rest. 

NECK.  Colluni.  Tlie  parts  which  form 
the  neck  are  divided  into  external  and  inter- 
nal. The  external  parts  are  the  common 
integuments,  several  muscles,  eight  pair  of 
cervical  nerves,  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  of 
the  cerebrum,  and  the  great  intercostal 
nerve ;  the  two  carotid  arteries^  the  two  ex- . 
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ttnnal  jugular  veins,  and  the  two  internal ; 
the  glands  of  tlie  neck,  viz.  the  jugular, 
submaxillary,  cervical,  and  thyroid.  The 
internal  parts  are  the  fauces,  pharynx,  oeso- 
phagus, larynx,  and  trachea.  The  bones  of 
the  neck  are  tlie  seven  cervical  vertebrEE. 

NECRO'SIS.  (From  veKpow,  to  de- 
stroy.) This  word,  the  strict  meaning  of 
which  is  only  mortification,  is,  by  the  gene- 
ral consent  of  surgeons,  confined  to  an  af- 
fection of  the  bones.  The  death  of  parts  of 
•bones  was  not  distinguished  from  caries,  by 
the  ancients.  However,  necrosis  and  caries 
are  essentially  different ;  for  in  the  first,  the 
afiected  part  of  the  bone  is  deprived  of 
the  vital  principle  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
when  it  is  simply  carious.  Caries  is  very 
analogous  to  ulceration,  wliile  necrosis  is 
exactly  similar  to  mortification  of  the  soft 
parts. 

Neckosis  usTir.AGiNEA.  A  paittful  con- 
vulsive contraction  of  the  limbs.  See  lia- 
jihcniia. 

NE'CTAR.  Ne/CTo/).  A  wine  made  of 
honey. 

NECTA'RIUM.  The  nectary.  An 
accidental  part  of  a  ilower  which  does  not 
come  under  the  description  of  any  of  its 
organs.  It  may  be  defined  that  part  of  the 
corolla  which  contains  or  which  seci'etes  ho- 
ney, though  it  is  not  necessary  to  a  nectary 
that  honey  be  present. 

Scarce  a  flower  can  be  found  that  has  not 
more  or  less  honey,  though  it  is  far  from 
being  universally,  or  even  generally  formed, 
by  an  apparatus  separate  from  the  petals. 

In  monopetalous  flowers,  as  the  Lamium 
album,  the  dead  nettle,  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  contains,  and  probably  secretes,  the 
honey  without  any  evident  nectary. 

Sometimes  the  part  under  consideration  is 
a  production  or  elongation  of  the  corolla, 
as  in  the  violet :  sometimes  indeed  of  the 
calyx,  as  in  the  garden  nasturtium,  Tropae- 
olum,  the  coloured  calyx  of  which  partakes 
much  of  the  nature  of  the  petals. 

Sometimes  it  is  distant  from  both,  either 
resembling  the  petals ;  as  in  Aquilegia  ;  or 
more  different,  as  in  Epimedium,  Aconitum, 
Helleborus,  Delphinium.  Such  at  least 
is  the  mode  in  which  Linnaeus  and  his 
followers  understand  the  four  last  numbered 
flowers. 

The  most  indubitable  of  all  nectaries,  as 
actually  secreting  honey,  are  those  of  a  glan- 
dular kind.  In  the  natural  order  of  cruci- 
form giants,  composing  the  class  Telrady- 
namia,' there  are  generally  four  green  glands 
.  at  the  base  of  the  stamens,  as  in  Dentaria, 
and  Sisymbrium ;  whilst  in  Pelargonium,  the 
nectary  is  a  tube  running  down  one  side  of 
the  flower-stalk.  The  elegant  Parnassia 
has  a  most  elaborate  apparatus  or  nectary. — 
Smilli. 

From  the  figure  of  the  nectary  it  is  said 
to  be, 

1 .  Calcaralc,  or  spur-like  j  as  in  Aquilegia 


vul  garis,  Delphinium  ajax,  and  Antirrhi- 
num linaria. 

2.  Cucullate,  hooded ;  as  in  Impatiens 
balsamina,  Aconitum,  and  Asclepias  vincet- 
oxicum. 

S.  Fovcatc,  a  little  depression  in  the  claw 
of  the  petal ;  as  in  Fritillaria  imperialis. 

4.  C'ampamdale ;  as  in  Narcissus  jon- 
quilla  and  Pseudonarcissus. 

5.  Crown-like  ;  as  in  Passiflora  cserulea. 

6.  Pedicellate,  resting  on  a  partial  flower- 
stalk  ;  as  in  Aconitum  napellus. 

7.  A  bilabiate  tube ;  as  in  Helleborus 
foctidus,  and  Nigella. 

8.  Porifonn,  there  being  three  pores  iri' 
the  germen  ;  as  in  the  Hyacinths. 

9.  Squamate,  a  little  scale  on  the  claw 
as  in  Ranunculus. 

10.  Glandular,  little  nectiferous  gland* 
between  the  stamens  and  pistils  ;  as  in  Sina- 
pis  alba. 

1 1.  Stellate,  a  double  star  covering  the 
internal  organs  ;  as  in  Stapelia. 

12.  Pilous,  fine  hairy  fascicles  at  the  base 
of  the  stamina  ;  as  in  Parnassia  palustris. 

13.  JBearded ;  as  in  Iris  germanica. 

1 4.  Fondciform,  arched  ;  small  prolong- 
ations at  the  opening  of  the  corolla,  and 
covering  the  internal  organs ;  as  in  Sym- 
phatum  officinale,  and  Myosotis  scorpioides. 

15.  Prislle-like,  fine  horn-like  filaments 
around  the  internal  organs ;  as  in  Periploca 
grffica. 

16.  Rotate;  as  in  Cissampelos. 

1 7.  Scrotiforme,  behind  the  flower  ;  as  in 
Satyrium. 

18.  Horn-like,  behind  the  flower ;  as  iti 
Orchis. 

19.  Sandaliform,  slipper-like;  as  in 
Cypripcdium  calceolus. 

20.  Globose,  investing  the  germen ;  as  in 
Mirabilis  jalappa. 

21.  Cijatliiform,  cup-like ;  .  as  in  Urtica 
urens. 

22.  Conical ;  as  in  Utricularia  foliosa. 

23.  Acidijorme,  pitcher-like,  a  membrane- 
ous tube,  containing  water,  and  i)ehind  tlie 
flower ;  as  in  Ascium  and  Ruyschia. 

24.  Cahjcine,  adhering  to  the  calyx,  by 
a  spur;  as  in  Tropa3olum  majus. 

Nedy'ia.  {Nedys ;  from  V7)5vs,  tlie 
belly.)     The  intestines. 

NEEDLE  ORE.  Acicular  bismuth 
glance. 

Needle-shaped  leaf.    See  Acerosus. 

Needle  zeolite-     See  Zeolite. 

NEGRO  CACHEXY.  Cachexia  afri- 
cana.  A  propensity  for  eating  earth,  com- 
mon to  males  as  well  as  females,  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Africa. 

Nel^e'ra.  (From  vsiapos,  furthermost.): 
Tire  lower  part  of  the  belly. 

NEMORO'SA.  (From  nemus,  a  grove  : 
so  called  because  it  grows  in  woods.)  A 
species  of  wind-flower,  the  Anemone  7ie-. 
mcrosa,  of  Linnaeus. 

NEP.    See  iVl'/via,  ^ 
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Ne'pa  theophrasti.  See  Sparlium  sco- 
liariurn. 

Nkpe'nthos.  (From  vn,  neg.  and  •srei/- 
Oos,  grief:  so  called  from  their  exhilarating 
qualities.)    1.  A  preparation  of  opium. 

2.  A  kind  of  bugloss. 

NE'PETA.  (From  nepte,  German.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  IJidj/namia  ;  Or- 
der, Gymnospei-mia. 

Nepeta  cataria.  The  systematic  name 
of  tlie  catmint.  Herba  felis  ;  Mentha  felina  ; 
Calaniiniha ;  NepeLella ;  Mentha  cataria. 
The  leaves  of  tliis  plant,  Nepeta  — Jloribus 
spicatis ;  verticillis  subpedicellatis ;  Juliis  peli- 
olatis,  cordatis,  dentato-serralis,  of  Linnasus, 
have  a  moderately  pungent  aromatic  taste, 
and  a  strong  smell,  like  an  admixture  of 
spearmint  and  penny-royal.  The  herb  is 
recommended  in  uterine  disorders,  dyspep- 
sia, and  flatulency. 

Nepete'lla.  (Diminutive  of  nepeta.) 
The  lesser  catmint. 

Ne'phela.  (Diminutive  of  vecpos,  a 
cloud.)  A  cloud-like  spot  on  the  cornea  of 
the  eye. 

NEPHELOI'DES.  (From  ve<pe\v,  a 
cloud,  and  eiSos,  a  likeness.)  Cloudy. 
Applied  to  the  urine, 

NEPHRA'LGIA.  (From  ue<ppos,  the 
kidney,  and  a\y os,  pain.)  Pain  in  the 
kidney. 

NEPHRELINE.  Rhomboidal  felspar. 
This  occurs  in  drusy  cavities  along  with 
ceylanite,  vesuvian,  and  meionite,  at  Monte 
Somma,  near  Naples,  in  drusy  cavities,  in 
granular  limestone. 

NEPHRITE.  Of  this  mineral  there 
are  two  species,  common  nephrite,  and  axe- 
stone.  The  former  is  of  a  leek-green  colour, 
and  occurs  in  granite  arid  gneiss,  in  Switzer- 
land. The  most  beautiful  come  from  Per- 
sia and  Egypt.     See  Axe-stone. 

NEPHRITIC.  {Nephriticus ;  from 
veippos,  the  kidney.)  1.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  kidney. 

2.  A  medicine  is  so  termed  that  is  em- 
ployed in  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

Nejihritic  wood.  See  Guilandina  mo- 
ringa. 

Nephritica  aqua.  Spirituous  distilla- 
tion of  nutmeg  and  liawthorn  flowers. 

Nephriticum  lignum.  See  Guilandina 
vioringa. 

NEPHRITIS,  (Nephritis,  idis.  f. ;  from 
ve<ppos,  a  kidney.)  Inflammation  of  the 
kidney.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Pyrexia;,  and  order  Phlegmnsiee,  of  CuUen  ; 
known  by  pyrexia,  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
kidneys,  and  shooting  along  the  course  of 
the  ureter ;  drawing  up  of  the  testicles  ; 
numbness  of  the  thigh  ;  vomiting ;  urine 
high-coloured,  and  frequently  discharged  ; 
costiveness,  and  colic  pains.  Nephritis  is 
symptomatic  of  calculus,  gout,  &c. 

This  inflammation  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  colic  by  the  pain  being  seated 


very  far  back,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  pass- 
ing urine,  which  constantly  attends  it ;  and 
it  may  be  distinguisiied  from  rheumatism, 
as  the  pain  is  hut  little  influenced  or  in- 
creased by  motion. 

Nephritis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
calculus  in  the  kidney  or  ureter,  by  the 
symptoms  of  fever  accompanying,  or  im- 
mediately following  the  attack  of  pain,  and 
these  continuing  without  any  remarkable 
intermission  ;  whereas,  in  a  calculus  of  tlie 
kidney  or  ureter,  they  do  not  occur  until 
a  considerable  time  after  violent  pain  has 
been  felt.  In  the  latter  case  too,  a  numb- 
ness of  the  thigh,  and  a  retraction  of  the 
testicle  on  the  affected  side,  usually  takes 
place. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  nephritis 
are  external  contusions,  strains  of  the  back, 
acrids  conveyed  to  the  kidneys  in  the  course 
of  the  circulation,  violent  and  severe  exer- 
cise, either  in  riding  or  walking,  calculous 
concretions  lodged  in  the  kidneys  or  ure- 
ters, and  exposure  to  cold.  In  some  habits, 
there  is  an  evident  predisposition  to  this 
complaint,  particularly  the  gout)',  and  in 
these  diere  are  often  translations  of  the  mat- 
ter to  the  kidneys,  which  very  much  imitate 
nephritis. 

An  inflammation  of  the  kidney  is  attend- 
ed with  a  sharp  pain  on  the  afl^ected  side, 
extending  along  the  course  of  the  ureter ; 
and  there  is  a  frequent  desire  to  make  wa- 
ter, with  much  diflSculty  in  making  it.  Tlie 
body  is  costive,  the  skin  is  dry  and  hot,  the 
patient  feels  great  uneasiness  when  he  en- 
deavours to  walk,  or  sit  upright;  he  lies 
with  most  ease  on  the  atiected  side,  ^ud  is 
generally  troubled  with  nausea  and  frequent 
vomiting. 

When  the  disease  is  protracted  beyond 
the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient 
feels  an  obtuse  pain  in  the  part,  has  fre- 
quent returns  of  chillness  and  shiverings, 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  matter  is 
forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  a  suppura- 
tion will  ensue. 

Dissections  of  nephritis  show  the  usual 
effects  of  inflammation  on  the  kidney  ;  and 
they  likewise  often  discover  the  formation  of 
abscesses,  which  have  destro3'ed  its  whole 
substance.  In  a  few  instances,  the  kidney 
has  been  foimd  in  a  scirrhous  state. 

The  disease  is  to  be  treated  by  bleeding 
general  and  local,  the  waiTO  bath,  or  fo- 
mentations to  the  loins,  emollient  clyster, 
mucilaginous  drinks,  and  the  general  anti- 
phlogistic plan.  The  bowels  should  be  ef- 
fectually cleared  at  first  by  some  suflicient- 
ly  active  formula  ;  but  the  saline  cathartics 
are  considered  not  so  proper,  as  they  may 
add  to  the  irritation  of  the  kidney.  Calo- 
mel with  antimonial  powder,  followed  by 
the  infusion  of  senna,  or  the  ol  ricini,  may 
be  given  in  preference,  and  repeated  occa- 
sionally. It  will  be  right  also  to  eudea-- 
vour  to.  promote  diaphot6siS,  by  moderate 
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doses  of  antimoaials  especially.  Blisters 
are  inadmissible  in  this  disease  ;  but  the  li- 
nimentiira  ammonise,  or  other  rubefacient 
application,  may  in  some  measure  supply 
their  place.  Opium  will  often  prove  use- 
ful, particularly  where  the  symptoms  appear 
to  originate  from  calculi,  given  in  the  form 
of  glyster,  or  by  the  mouth  ;  in  which  lat- 
ter mode  of  using  it,  however,  it  will  be 
much  better  joined  with  other  remedies, 
which  may  obviate  its  heating  effect,  and 
determine  it  rather  to  pass  off  by  the  skin. 
A  decoction  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the 
peach-tree  is  said  to  have  been  serviceable 
in  many  cases  of  this  disease.  In  affec- 
tions of  a  more  chronic  nature,  where  there 
is  a  discharge  of  mucus  or  pus,  by  urine, 
in  addition  to  suitable  tonic  medicines,  the 
the  uva  ursi  in  moderate  doses,  or  some  of 
the  terebinthinate  remedies,  may  be  given 
with  probability  of  relief. 

NE'PHROS.  (From  uew,  to  flow,  and 
^fpo>,  to  bear ;  as  conveying  the  urinary 
fluid.)    The  kidnev.    See  Kidney. 

NEPHRO'TOMY.  {Nephrolomia ; 
from  vi<bpos,  a  kidney,  and  refj-vai,  to  cut.) 
Tlie  operation  of  extracting  a  stone  from 
the  kidney.  A  proceeding  which,  perhaps, 
has  never  been  actually  put  in  practice, 
'i  he  cutting  into  the  kidney,  the  deep  situa- 
tion of  this  viscus,  and  the  want  of  symp- 
toms by  whicli  the  lodgment  of  a  stone  in 
it  can  be  certainly  discovered,  will  always 
be  strong  objections  to  the  practice. 

NE'RIUM.  (From  vripos,  humid:  so 
called  because  it  grows  in  moist  places.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
noean  system.  Class,  Penlandria ;  Order, 
Monogyiiia. 

Nehium  antidysentericcsi.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the 
Codaga  pala  bark.  Conessi  cortex  ;  Codaga 
jiala  ;  Cortex  Bela-aye  ;  Cortex  projluvii. 
The  bark  of  the  Net  ium  ;  — foliis  ovatis, 
aciiminatis,  petiolatis,  of  Linnaeus.  It 
grows  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  It  is  of  a 
dark  black  colour  externally,  and  generally 
covered  with  a  white  moss,  or  scurf.  It  is 
very  little  known  in  the  shops  ;  has  an  aus- 
tere, bitter  taste  ;  and  is  recommended  in 
diarrhoeas,  dysenteries,  &c.  as  an  adstrin- 
gent. 

Nerium  TiNCT0Rit;M:.  This  tree  grows 
in  Hindostan,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Rox- 
burgli,  affords  indigo. 

"  Ne'roli  oleum.  Essential  oil  of  orange 
Howers.    See  Citrus  auranlium. 

Nerva'lia  ossa.  ( From  nervus,  a  nerve. ) 
The  bones  through  which  the  nerves  pass. 

NERVE.    (JSFcruus,  i.  m.  from  pfvpop.) 

A.  In  anatomy.  Formerly  it  meant 
a  sinew,  Tliis  accounts  for  the  opposite 
meanings  of  the  word  nervous,  wliich 
sometimes  means  strong,  sinewy,  and  some- 
times weak  and  irritable.  Nerves  are 
long,  white,  medullary  cords,  that  serve  for 
sensation,    lliey  originate  from  the  brain 


and  spinal  marrow  ;  hence  they  stte  distin- 
guished into  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves,  and 
distributed  upon  tlie  organs  of  sense,  the 
viscera,  vessels,  muscles,  and  every  part  that 
is  endowed  with  sensibility.  The  cerebral 
nerves  are  the  olfactory,  optic,  motores  ocu- 
lorum,  pathetici,  or  ti-ochleatores,  trigemini, 
or  divisi,  abducent,  auditory,  or  acoustic, 
par  vagura  and  lingual.  Heister  has  drawn 
up  the  use  of  these  nerves  -in  the  two  follow- 
ing verses : 

Olf'aciens,  cernens,  cculosque  movens,  jxi- 
t'lensque, 

Gustans,  abducens,  audiensque,  vagansque, 
loquensque. 

The  spinal  nerves  are  thirty  pairs,  and  are 
divided  into  eight  pair  of  cervical,  twelve 
pair  of  dorsal,  five  pair  of  lumbar,  and  five 
of  sacral  nerves.  In  the  course  of  the 
nerves  there  are  a  number  of  knots  :  these 
are  called  ganglions ;  they  are  commonly  of 
an  oblong  shape,  and  of  a  greyish  colour, 
somewhat  inclining  to  red,  which  is  perhaps 
owing  to  their  being  extremely  vascular. 
Some  writers  have  considei-ed  these  little 
ganglions  as  so  many  little  brains.  Lan- 
cisi  fancied  he  had  discovered  muscular  fi- 
bres in  them  ;  but  they  certainly  are  not  of 
an  irritable  nature.  A  late  writer  (Dr. 
Johnson)  imagines  they  are  intended  to  de- 
prive us  of  the  power  of  the  will  over  cer- 
tain parts,  as  the  heart,  for  instance ;  but  if 
this  hypothesis  were  well  founded,  they 
should  be  met  with  only  in  nerves  leading 
to  involuntary  Inuscles  ;  whereas  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  voluntary  muscles  receive 
nerves  through  ganglions.  Dr.  Munro, 
from  observing  the  accurate  intermixture  of 
the  minute  nerves  which  compose  them, 
considers  them  as  new  sources  of  nervous 
energy.  The  nerves  like  the  blood-vessels, 
in  their  course  through  the  body,  communi- 
cate with  each  other,  and  each  of  these  com- 
munications constitutes  what  is  called  a 
jdexus,  from  whence  branches  are  again  de- 
tached to  different  parts  of  tlie  body.  The 
use  of  the  nerves  is  to  convey  impressions  to 
the  brain  from  all  parts  of  the  system,  and 
the  principles  of  motion  and  sensibility  from 
the  brain  to  every  part  of  the  system.  The 
manner  in  which  this  operation  is  effected  is 
not  yet  determined.  The  inquiry  has  been 
a  constant  source  of  hypothesis  in  all  ages, 
and  has  produced  some  ingenious  ideas,  and 
many  erroneous  positions,  but  without  hay- 
ing hitherto  afforded  much  satisfactory  in- 
formation. Some  physiologists  have  consi- 
dered a  trunk  of  nerves  as  a  solid  cord,  ca- 
pable of  being  divided  into  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  filaments,  by  means  of  which  the  im- 
pressions of  feeling  are  conveyed  to  the 
common  sensorium.  Others  have  supposed 
each  fibril  to  be  a  canal,  carrying  a  volatile 
fluid,  which  they  term  the  nervous  fluid. 
Those  who  contend  for  their  being  solid  bo- 
dies,  are  of  opinion  that  feeling  is  occa- 
sioned  by  vibration  ;  so  that,  for  instance, 
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according  to  this  hypothesis,  by  pricking  tlic 
finger,  a  vibration  would  be  occasioned  in 
the  nerve  distributed  through  its  substance  ; 
and  the  effects  of  this  vibration,  when  ex- 
tended to  the  sensorium,  would  be  an  ex- 
cital  of  pain  ;  but  the  inelasticity,  the  soft- 
ness, the  connection,  and  the  situation  of 
the  nerves,  are  so  many  proofs  that  vi- 
bration has  no  share  in  the  cause  of  feel- 
ing. 

A  Table  of  the  Nerves. 
Cerebral  Nerves. 

1.  The  Jirst  pair,  called  olfactori/. 

2.  The  second  pair,  or  optic  nerves. 

8.  The  third  pair,  or  oculorum  motores. 

4.  The  fourth  pair,  or  pat/tetici. 

5.  The  Jifth  pair,  or  trigemini,  which 
gives  off, 

1^  a.  The  ophthalmic,  or  orbital  nerve,  which 
sends, 

1.  A  branch  to  unite  with  one  from  the 
sixth  pair,  aud  form  the  great  inter- 
costal nerve. 

2.  The  frontal  nerve. 

3.  The  lachrymal. 

4.  The  nasal. 

■  b.  The  superior  maxillary,  which  divides 
into, 

1.  The  spheno-palatine  nerve, 

2.  The  posterior  alveolar. 

3.  The  infra  orbital. 

c.  The  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  from  which 
■^rise, 

1.  The  internal  lingual. 

2.  The  inferior  maxillary,  properly  so 
called. 

6.  The  sixth  j)air,  or  abducentes,  which 
send  off, 

1.  A  branch  to  unite  with  one  from 
the  fifth,  and  form  the  great  inter- 
costal. 

7.  The  seventh  pair,  or  auditory  nerves, 
these  arise  by  two  separate  beginnings,  viz. 

Thzporiio  dura,  a  nerve  going  to  the 
the  face. 

The  portio  mollis,  which  is  distributed 
on  the  ear. 

The  portio  dura,  or  facial  nerve,  gives 
off'  the  chorda  tympani,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  the  face. 

8.  The  eighth  pair,  or  ;)ar  vagum,  arise 
from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  join  with 
the  accessory  of  Willis.  The  par  vagum 
gives  off", 

1.  The  right  and  left  recurrent  nerve. 

2.  Several  branches  in  the  chest,  to 
form  the  cardiac  plexus. 

3.  Several  branches  to  form  the  pul- 
monic plexus. 

4.  Several  branches  to  form  the  (eso- 
phageal plexus. 

5.  It  then  forms  in -the  abdomen  the 
stQviachic  plexus. 

6.  The  hepatic  jdcmis. 

7.  The  splenic  plexus. 

8.  Tlie  renal  jflcxus,  receiving  several 


branches  from  the  great  intercostal, 
wliich  assists  in  their  formation. 
9.  The  ni?ith  pair,  or  lingual  nerves, -wliich 

go  from    the   medulla   oblongata   to  tlie 

tongue. 

Spinal  Nerves. 

Those  nerves  are  called  spinal,  which  pass 
out  through  the  lateral  or  intervertebral 
foramina  of  the  spine. 

They  are  divided  into  cervical,  dorsal, 
lumbar,  and  sacral  nerves. 

Cervical  Nerves, 

Tlie  cervical  nerves  are  eight  pairs. 

The  frst  are  called  the  occipital:  they 
arise  from  the  beginning  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row, pass  out  between  the  margin  of  the 
occipital  foramen  "and  atlas,  form  a  ganglion 
on  its  transverse  process,  aud  are  distributed 
about  the  occiput  and  neck. 

The  second  pair  of  cervical  nerves  send  a 
branch  to  the  accessory  nerve  of  WD  lis,  and 
proceed  to  the  parotid  gland  and  external 
ear. 

The  third  cervical  pair  supply  the  inte- 
guments of  the  scapula,  the  cucullaris,  and 
triangularis  muscles,  and  send  a  branch  to 
form  with  others  the  diaphragmatic  nerve. 

The  fourth, fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
pair,  all  converge  to  form  the  brachial  plexus, 
from  which  arise  the  six  following 

Nerves  or  the  upper  Extremities. 

1.  The  axillary  nerve,  which  sometimes 
arises  from  the  radial  nerve.  It  runs  back- 
wards and  outwards  around  the  neck  of  the 
humerus,  and  ramifies  in  the  muscles  of  the 
scapula, 

2.  The  external  cutaneal,  which  perforates 
the  caraco-brachialis  muscle,  to  the  bend  of 
the  arm,  where  it  accompanies  tlie  median 
vein  as  far  as  the  thumb,  and  is  lost  in  its 
integuments. 

3.  The  internal  cutaneal,  which  descends 
on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  where  it  bifurcates. 
From  the  bend  of  tlie  arm  the  anterior 
branch  accompanies  the  basilic  vein,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  skin  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand ;  the  posterior  branch  runs  down  the 
internal  part  of  the  fore-arm,  to  vanish  in 
the  skin  of  the  little  finger. 

4.  The  median  nerve,  which  accompanies 
the  Jjrachial  artery  to  the  cubit,  then  passes 
between  the  brachialis  internus,  pronator 
rotundus,  and  the  perforatus  and  perforans, 
under  the  ligament  of  the  wrist  to  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  where  it  sends  oflT  branches  in 
every  direction  to  the  muscles  of  the  hand, 
and  then  supplies  the  digital  nen'es,  wliich 
go  to  the  extremities  of  tlie  thumb,  fore  and 
middle  fingers. 

5.  The  ulnar  nerve,  wliich  descends  be- 
tween the  brachial  artery  and  basilic  vein, 
between  the  internal  condyle  of  the  hu- 
merus, and  tiie  olecranon,  and  divides  in 
the  fore-arm  into  an  internal  and  extenwl 
branch.  The  former  passes  over  the  liga- 
ment_  of  tlie  wrist  and  sesamoid  bone,  to 
the  hand  where  it  divides  into  tluce  branches. 
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two  of  which  go  to  the  ring  and  little 
linger,  and  the  third  forms  an  arch  towards 
the  thumb,  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  is 
lost  in  the  contiguous  muscles.  The  latter 
passes  over  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi 
ulnaris  and  back  of  the  hand,  to  supply  also 
the  two  last  fingers. 

6.  The  radial  nerve  which  sometimes 
gives  off  the  axillary  nerve.  It  passes  back- 
wards, about  the  os  humeri,  descends  on  the 
outside  of  the  arm,  between  the  brachialis 
externus  and  internus  muscles  to  the  cubit ; 
then  proceeds  between  the  supinator  longus 
and  brevis,  to  the  superior  extremity  of  the 
radius,  giving  off  various  branches  to  ad- 
jacent muscles.  At  this  place  it  divides 
into  two  branches ;  07ie  goes  along  the 
radius,  between  the  supinator  longus  and 
radialis  internus  to  the  back  of  the  hand, 
and  terminates  in  the  interosseous  muscles, 
the  thumb  and  three  first  fingers  ;  the  other 
passes  between  the  supinator  brevis  and  head 
of  the  radius,  and  is  lost  in  the  muscles  of 
the  fore -arm. 

Dorsal  Nerves. 
The  dorsal  nerves  are  twelve  pairs  in  num- 
ber. The  first  pair  gives  off  a  branch  to 
the  brachial  plexus.  All  the  dorsal  nerves 
are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
intercostals,  serrati,  pectoral,  abdominal 
muscles,  and  diaphragm.  The  five  inferior 
pairs  go  to  the  catilages  of  the  ribs,  and  are 
called  costal. 

Lumbar  Nerves. 

The  five  pair  of  lumbar  nerves  are  be- 
stowed about  the  loins  and  muscles,  skin 
of  the  abdomen  and  loins,  scrotum,  ovaria, 
and  diaphragm.  The  second,  third,  and 
fifth  pair  unite  and  form  the  obturator  nerve, 
which  descends  over  the  psoas  muscle  into 
the  pelvis,  and  passes  through  the  foramen 
thyroideum  to  the  obturator  muscle,  triceps, 
pectineus,  &c. 

The  third  and  fourth,  with  some  branches 
of  the  second  pair,  form  the  crural  nerve, 
which  passes  under  Poupart's  ligament  with 
the  femoral  artery,  sends  off  branches  to 
the  adjacent  parts,  and  descends  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  sartorius  muscle  to  the  inter- 
nal condyle  of  the  femur,  from  whence  it 
accompanies  the  saphena  vein  to  the  in- 
ternal ankle,  to  be  lost  in  the  skin  of  the 
great  toe. 

Tlie  fifth  pair  are  joined  to  the  first  pair  of 
the  sacral  nerves. 

Sacral  Nerves. 

ITiere  are  five  pair  of  sacral  nerves,  all 
of  which  arise  from  the  cauda  equina,,  or  ter- 
mination of  the  medulla  spinalis,  so  called 
from  the  nerves  resembling  the  tail  of  a 
horse.  The  four  first  pair  give  off  branches 
to^  the  pelvic  viscera,  and  are  afterwards 
united  to  the  last  lumbar,  to  forhi  a  large 
plexus,  which  gives  off 

The  iscliiatic  nerve,  the  largest  in  the 
body.  The  ischiatic  nerve,  immediately  at 
its  origin,  sends  ofit'  branches  to  the  bladder, 


rectum,  and  parts  of  generation ;  proceeds 
from  tlje  cavity  of  the  pelvis  through  tiie 
ischiatic  notch,  between  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  and  great  trochanter,  to  the  ham, 
where  it  is  called  the  popliteal  nene.  In  the 
ham  it  divides  into  two  branches. 

1.  The  peroneal,  which  descends  on  the 
fibula,  and  distributes  many  branches  to  the 
muscles  of  the  leg  and  back  of  the  foot. 

2.  The  tibial,  which  penetrates  the  gas- 
tiocnemii  muscles  to  the  internal  ankle, 
passes  through  a  notch  in  the  os  calcis  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  where  it  divides  into  an  in- 
ternal and  external  plantar  nerve,  which 
supply  the  muscles  and  aponeurosis  of  the 
foot  and  the  toes. 

Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System. 
The  nervous  system  as  the  organ  of  sense 
and  motion,  is  connected  with  so  many 
fu^ictions  of  the  animal  economy,  that  the 
study  of  it  must  be  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, and  a  fundamental  part  of  the  study 
of  the  whole  economy.  The  nervous  sys- 
tem consists  of  the  medullary  substance  of 
the  brain,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata, 
and  spinalis;  and  of  the  same  substance 
continued  into  the  nerves  by  which  it  is 
distributed  to  many  different  parts  of  the 
body.  The  whole  of  this  system  seems  to 
be  properly  distinguished  into  these  four 
parts. 

1.  The  medullary  substance  contained  in 
the  cranium  and  vertebral  cavity  ;  the  whole 
of  which  seems  to  consist  of  distinct  fibres, 
but  without  the  smaller  fibres  being  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  any  evident  en- 
veloping membranes. 

2.  Connected  with  one  part  or  other  of 
this  substance  are,  the  nerves,  in  which  the 
same  medullary  substance  is  continued ; 
but  here  more  evidently  divided  into  fibres, 
each  of  which  is  separated  from  the  others 
by  an  enveloping  membrane,  derived  from 
the  pia  mater. 

3.  Parts  of  the  extremities  of  certain 
nerves,  in  which  the  medullary  substance 
is  divested  of  the  enveloping  membranes 
from  the  pia  mater,  and  so  situated  as  to  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  certain  external 
bodies,  and  perhaps  so  framed  as  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  action  of  certain  bodies  only  ; 
these  are  named  the  sentient  extremities  of 
the  nerves. 

4.  Certain  extremities  of  the  nerves,  so 
framed  as  to  be  capal)le  of  a  peculiar  con- 
tractility ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their 
situation  and  attachments  to  be,  by  their 
contraction,  capable  of  moving  most  of 
the  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  body. 
These  are  named  the  moving  extremities 
of  the  nerves. 

Tliese  several  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem are  every  where  the  same  continuous 
medullary  substance,  which  is  su|)posed  to 
be  the  vital  solid  of  animals,  so  constituted 
in  living  animals,  and  in  living  systems 
only,  as  to  admit  of  motions  being  readily 
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propagated  from  any  one  part  to  every  other 
part  of  the  nervous  system,  so  long  as  the 
continuity  and  natural  living  state  of  the 
medullary  substance  remains.  In  the  liv- 
ing man,  there  is  an  immaterial  thinking 
substance,  or  mind,  constantly  present,  and 
every  phenomenon  of  thinking  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  affection  or  faculty  of  the 
mind  alone.  But  this  immaterial  and 
thinking  part  of  man  is  so  connected  with 
the  material  and  corporeal  part  of  him,  and 
particularly  with  the  nervous  system,'  that 
motions  excited  in  this  give  occasion  to 
thought,  and  thought,  however  occasioned, 
gives  occasion  to  new  motions  in  tlie  nerv- 
ous system.  This  mutual  communication, 
or  influence,  is  assumed  with  confidence  as 
a  fact :  but  the  mode  of  it  we  do  not  un- 
derstand, nor  pretend  to  explain  ;  and  there- 
fore are  not  bound  to  obviate  the  difficulties 
that  attend  any  of  the  suppositions  which 
have  been  made  concerning  it.  The  phe- 
nomena of  the  nervous  system  occur  com- 
monly in  the  following  order  :  The  impulse 
of  external  bodies  acts  upon  the  sentient 
extremities  of  the  nerves  ;  and  this  gives 
occasion  to  perception  or  thought,  which, 
as  first  arising  in  the  mind,  is  termed  sens- 
ation. This  sensation,  according  to  its  va- 
rious modifications,  gives  occasion  to  voli- 
tion,  or  the  willing  of  certain  ends  to  be 
obtained  by  the  motion  of  certain  parts  of 
the  body  ;  and  this  volition  gives  occasion  to 
the  contraction  of  muscular  fibres,  by  which 
the  motion  of  the  part  required  is  produced. 
As  the  impulse  of  bodies  on  the  sentient 
extremities  of  a  nerve  does  not  occasion  any 
sensation,  unless  the  nerve  between  the  sen- 
tient extremity  and  the  brain  be  free  ;  and 
as,  in  like  manner,  volition  does  not  pro- 
duce any  contraction  of  muscles,  unless  the 
nerve  between  the  brain  and  muscle  be  also 
free  ;  it  is  concluded,  from  both  these  facts, 
that  sensation  and  volition,  so  far  as  they  are 
connected  with  corporeal  motions,  are  func- 
tions of  tlie  brain  alone  ;  and  it  is  presumed, 
that  sensation  arises  only  in  consequence  of 
external  impulse  producing  motion  in  the 
sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves,  and  of 
that  motion  being  thence  propagated  along 
the  nerves  of  the  brain ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, that  the  will  operating  in  the  brain 
only,  by  a  motion  begun  there,  and  propa- 
gated along  the  nerves,  produces  the  con- 
traction of  muscles.  From  what  is  now 
said,  we  perceive  more  distinctly  the  differ- 
ent functions  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
nervous  system.  1 .  The  sentient  extremities 
seem  to  be  particularly  fitted  to  receive  the 
impressions  of  external  bodies  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  these  impressions, 
and  of  the  condition  of  the  sentient  extre- 
mity itself,  to  propagate  along  the  nerves 
motions  of  a  determined  kind,  which,  com- 
municated to  the  brain,  give  occasion  to 
sensation.  2.  The  brain  seems  to  be  a  part 
fitted  for,  and  susceptible  of,  those  motions 
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with  which  sensation,  and  the  whole  conse- 
quent operations  of  thought,  are  connected  : 
and  thereby  is  fitted  to  form  a  communica- 
tion between  the  motions  excited  in  the  sen- 
tient, and  those  in  consequence  arising  in 
tlie  moving  extremities  of  the  nerves,  which 
are  often  remote  and  distant  from  each 
other.  3.  The  moving  extremities  are  so 
framed  as  to  be  capable  of  contraction,  and 
of  having  this  contraction  excited  by  motion 
propagated  from  the  brain,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  contractile  fibre.  4.  The  nerves, 
more  strictly  so  called,  are  to  be  considered 
as  a  collection  of  medullary  fibres,  each  en- 
veloped in  its  proper  membrane,  and  thereby 
so  separated  from  every  otlier,  as  hardly  to 
admit  of  any  communication  of  motion 
from  any  one  to  the  others,  and  to  admit 
only  of  motion  along  the  continuous  me- 
dullary substance  of  the  same  fibre,  from  its 
origin  to  the  extremities,  or  contrarywise. 
From  this  view  of  the  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  of  their  several  functions  and  com- 
munication witli  each  other,  it  appears,  that 
the  beginning  of  motion  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, is  generally  connected  ■nith  sensation  : 
and  that  the  ultimate  effects  of  such  motion 
are  chiefly  actions  depending  immediately 
upon  the  contraction  of  moving  fibres,  be- 
tween which  and  the  sentient  extremities, 
the  communication  is  by  means  of  the 
brain. 

B.  In  botany  :  the  term  nerve  is  applied  to  a 
cluster  of  vessels  that  rans  like  a  rib  or  chord 
on  certain  leaves ;  as  that  of  the  Laurus 
cinnamomum,  and  Arcliuni  lappa. 

Ne'rvea  spongiosa.  The  cavernous  part 
of  the  penis. 

NERVINE.  {Nervinus :  from  nervus, 
a  nerve.)  Neurotic.  That  which  relieves 
disorders  of  the  nerves.  All  the  antispas- 
modics, and  the  various  preparations  of  bark 
and  iron. 

Nervo'rum  resolutio.  Apoplexy  and 
palsy  have  been  so  considered. 

NERVOSUS.  Nervous.  1.  Applied 
in  medicine,  to  fevers  and  affections  of  tlie 
nervous  system. 

2.  In  anutomi/ :  to  the  structure  of  parts 
being  composed  of,  or  resembling  a  nerve. 

3.  In  botany  :  to  leaves  wliich  have  nerve- 
like cords. 

Nervosum  os.    The  occipital  bone. 

NERVOUS.    See  Nervostis. 

Nervous  consumption.    See  Atrophia. 

Nervous  diseases.    See  Neuroses. 

Nervous  fever.    See  Febris  nervosa. 

Nervous  Iieadache.    See  Cephalalgia. 

Nervous  tldid.  Nervous  principle.  The 
vascularity  of  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain, 
and  of  the  nerves  themselves,  tlieir  softness, 
pulpiness,  and  natural  humid  appearance, 
give  reason  to  believe  that  between  the  me- 
dullary particles  of  which  they  arc  principally 
composed,  a  fine  fluid  is  constantly  secreted, 
which  may  be  fitted  to  receive  and  tnuismit, 
even  more  readily  than  other  fluids  do,  all 
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impressions  which  are  made  on  it.  It  ap- 
pears to  exhale  from  the  extremities  of  the 
nerves.  The  lassitude  and  debility  of  mus- 
cles from  too  great  exercise,  and  the  dulness 
of  the  sensorial  organs  from  excessive  use, 
would  seem  to  prove  this.  It  has  no  smell 
nor  taste for  the  cerebrine  medulla  is  in- 
sipid and  inodorous.  Nor  has  it  any  colour, 
for  the  cerebrum  and  nerves  are  white.  It 
is  of  so  subtile  a  consistence,  as  never  to  have 
been  detected.  Its  mobility  is  stupendous, 
for  in  less  than  a  moment,  with  the  consent 
of  the  mind,  it  is  conveyed  from  the  cere- 
brum to  the  muscles,  like  the  electric  matter. 
Whetlier  the  nervous  fluid  be  carried  from 
the  organ  of  sense  in  the  sensorial  nerves  to 
the  cerebrum,  and  from  thence  in  the  motory 
nerves  to  the  muscles,  cannot  be  positively 
affiiTned.  The  constituent  principles  of  this 
liquid  are  perfectly  unknown,  as  they  can- 
not be  rendered  visible  by  art,  or  proved  by 
experiment.  Upon  making  a  ligature  upon 
a  nerve,  the  motion  of  the  fluid  is  inter- 
rupted, which  proves  that  something  corpo- 
real flows  tljrough  it.  It  is  therefore  a  weak 
argument  to  deny  its  existence  because  we 
cannot  see  it ;  for  who  has  seen  the  matter 
of  heat,  oxygen,  azote,  and  other  elementary 
bodies,  the  existence  of  which  no  pliysician 
in  the  present  day  doubts?  The  electric 
matter,  whose  action  on  the  nerves  is  very 
great,  does  not  appear  to  constitute  the 
nervous  fluid  ;  for  nerves  exliibit  no  signs  of 
spontaneous  electricity;  nor  can  it  be  the 
magnetic  matter,  as  the  experiment  of  Gavian 
with  the  magnet  demonstrates ;  nor  is  it 
oxyge^n,  nor  hydrogen,  nor  azote  ;  for  the  first 
very  much  irritates  the  nerves,  and  the  other 
two  suspend  their  action.  The  nervous 
fluid,  therefore,  is  an  element  sui  generis, 
which  exists  and  is  produced  in  the  nerves 
only  ;  hence,  like  other  elements,  it  is  only 
to  be  known  by  its  effects.  The  pulpous 
softness  of  some  nerves,  and  their  lax  situ- 
ation, does  not  allow  them  and  the  brain  to 
act  on  the  body  and  soul  only  by  oscillation. 
Lastly,  a  tense  chord,  although  tied,  oscil- 
lates. The  use  of  the  nervous  fluid  is,  I.  It 
appears  to  be  an  intermediate  substance  be- 
tween the  body  and  the  soul,  by  means  of 
which  the  latter  thinks,  perceives,  and  moves 
the  muscles  subservient  to  the  will.  Hence 
the  body  acts  upon  the  soul,  and  the  soul 
upon  the  body.  2.  It  appears  to  diflf'er 
from  the  vital  jrrinciple ;  for  parts  live  and 
are  irritable  which  want  nerves,  as  bones, 
tendons,  plants,  and  insects. 

Nervous  principle.     See  Nervous  Jluid. 

Ne'stis.  (From  vt),  neg.  and  eaQiu,  to 
cat :  so  called  because  it  is  generally  found 
empty.)    The  jejunum. 

NETTLE.    See  Urtica. 

Nettle,  dead.     See  Lamiu7n  album- 
Nettle-rash.     See  Urticaria. 

NEURALGIA.  (From  fevpov,  a  nerve, 
and  a\yos,  pain.)    l.  A  pain  in  a  nerve. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  x>f  diseases,  in 


Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Neurotica  ;  Ov- 
der,  Asthetica ;  nerve-ache.  It  lias  three 
species.  Neuralgia  faciei,  jiedis,  mammee. 
_  Neuhochondho'des.  (From  pevpov,  a 
sinew,  xov^pos,  a  cartilage,  and  etSos,  resem- 
blance.) A  hard  substance  between  a  sinew 
and  a  cartilage. 

NEUROLOGY.  {Neurologia ;  from 
Vivpov,  a  nerve,  and  Aoyoy,  a  discourse.)  The 
doctrine  of  the  nerves. 

Neukome'tores.  (From  vevpov,  a  nerve, 
and  nrrrpa,  a  matrix.)  The  psoas  muscles 
are  so  called  by  Fallopius,  as  being  the  re- 
pository of  many  small  nerves. 

NEURO'SES.  (The  plural  of  neurosis; 
from  veupov,  a  nerve.)  Nervous  diseases. 
The  second  class  of  Cullen's  Nosology  is  so 
called;  it  comprehends  affections  of  sense 
and  motion  disturbed ;  without  either  idio- 
pathic pyrexia,  or  topical  diseases. 

NEUROTICA.  (From  vevpov,  a  nerve.) 
The  name  of  a  class  of  diseases  in  Good's 
Nosology.  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  comprehends  four  orders,  viz.  Fhrenica  ; 
Msthetica;  Cinetica ;  Systatica. 

Neuro'tica.  (From  vevpov,  a  nerve.) 
Nervous  medicines. 

NEURO'TOMY.  (Neurotomia  j  from 
vevpov,  a  nerve,  and  refivu,  to  cut.)  1.  A 
dissection  of  the  nerves. 

2.  A  puncture  of  a  nerve. 

NEUTRAL.  A  term  applied  to  saline 
compounds  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  which 
are  so  called,  because  they  do  not  possess 
the  characters  of  acid  or  alkaline  salts  ;  such 
are  Epsom  salts,  nitre,  and  all  the  com- 
pounds of  the  alkalies  with  the  acids. 

NEUTRALIZATION.  When  acid 
and  alkaline  matter  are  combined  in  such 
proportions,  that  the  compound  does  not 
change  the  colour  of  litmus  or  violets,  they 
are  said  to  be  neutralised. 

Ne'  xus.  (From  necio,  to  wind.)  A  com- 
plication of  substances  in  one  part,  as  tlie 
membrane  which  involves  the  foetus. 

NICHOLSjFrank,  was  born  in  London, 
where  his  father  was  a  barrister  in  1699 
After  passing  through  the  usual  academical 
exercises  at  Oxford  with  great  assiduity,  he 
chose  medicine  for  his  profession  ;  and  pur- 
sued a  course  of  dissections  with  so  much 
diligence  and  perseverance,  as  to  render 
himself  highly  skilful  in  this  branch  of  his 
art.  Hence  he  was  chosen  reader  of  an- 
atomy in  the  university,  wliere  he  used  Ids 
utmost  endeavours  to  introduce  a  zeal  for 
this  pursuit,  and  obtained  a  high  reputation. 
At  the  close  of  liis  course  he  made  a  short 
trial  of  practice  in  Cornwall,  and  subse- 
quently paid  a  visit  to  the  principal  schools 
of  Frnnce  and  Italy.  On  his  return  lie  re- 
sumed his  anatomical  and  physiolo<^ical  lec- 
tures in  London,  which  were  frequented, 
not  only  by  students  from  the  universities, 
but  also  by  many  surgeons,  apothecaries,  and 
others.  In  1728,  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  communi- 
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cated  several  papers  ;  and  sliortly  after  lie 
received  Iiis  doctor's  degree  at  Oxford,  and 
became  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians. In  1734,  he  was  appointed  to  read 
the  Gulstonian  lectures,  and  chose  the  Heart 
and  Circulation,  for  his  subjects.  In  17^1 3, 
he  married  one  of  the  davighters  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Mead.  About  five  years  after 
.  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  sm-gery  to  the 
college,  and  began  his  course  with  a  learned 
and  elegant  dissertation  on  the  "  Anima 
Medica,"  which  was  afterwards  published. 
On  the  death  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  175.S, 
Dr.  Nichols  was  appointed  his  successor  as 
one  of  the  King's  physicians  ;  which  oflBce 
he  held  till  the  death  of  his  Majesty  seven 
years  after.  To  a  second  edition  of  tlie 
treatise  "  De  Anima  Medica,"  jn  1772,  he 
added  a  dissertation  "  De  Molu  Cordis  et 
Sanguinis  in  Homine  nato  et  non  nato." 
Weary  at  length  with  his  profession,  and 
wisliing  to  superintend  the  education  of  his 
son  at  Oxford,  he  removed  to  that  city  :  and 
when  the  study  of  the  law  recalled  his  son 
to  London,  the  Doctor  took  a  house  at  Ep- 
som, where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  literary  retirement.  He  died  in 
1778. 

Nicked  leaf.     See  E marginalus. 

NICKEL.  A  metal  discovered  by 
Cronstedt  in  1751,  though  the  substance 
from  which  he  extracted  it  was  known  in 
the  year  1694.  Nickel  is  found  in  nature 
generally  in  the  metallic  state,  more  rarely 
in  that  of  an  oxide.  Its  ores  have  a  cop- 
pery red  colour,  generally  covered  more  or 
less  with  a  greenish-grey  efflorescence.  The 
most  abundant  ore  is  that  termed  sidphuret 
of  nickel,  or  kupfernicM,  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  nickel,  arsenic,  sulphuret  of  iron, 
and  sometimes  cobalt  and  copper.  This  ore 
occurs  either  massive,  or  disseminated,  but 
never  crystallised  ;  it  is  of  a  copper  colour, 
sometimes  yellowish,  white,  or  grey.  It  ex- 
ists also  combined  with  oxygen,  and  a  little 
carbonic  acid,  in  what  is  called  native  oxide 
of  nickel  {nickel  ochre;)  it  then  has  an  earthy 
appearance,  and  is  very  friable  ;  it  is  found 
coating  kupfernickel,  and  seems  to  originate 
from  the  decomposition  of  this  ore.  It  is 
found  contaminated  with  iron  in  the  mineral 
-  substance  called  mariial  nickil  j  this  native 
combination,  when  fresh  broken,  has  a 
lamellated  texture  ;  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  soon  turns  black,  and  sometimes  exhibits 
thin  rhomboidal  plates  placed  irregularly 
over  each  other.  It  is  also  found  united  to 
arsenic,  cobalt,  and  alumine  in  the  ore, 
called  arseniale  of  nickel. 

Nickel  is  a  metal  of  great  hardness,  of 
a  uniform  texture,  and  of  a  colour  between 
silver  and  tin  ;  very  difficult  to  be  purified, 
and  magnctical.  It  even  acquires  polarity 
by  the  touch.  It  is  malleable,  both  cold 
and  red-hot ;  and  is  scarcely  more  fusible 
than  manganese.  Its  oxides,  when  pure, 
are  reducible  by  a  sufficient  heat  without 
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combustible  matter ;  and  it  is  little  more 
tarnished  by  heating  in  contact  with  air, 
than  platina,  gold  and  silver.  Its  specific 
gravity,  when  cast,  is  8. 27  9  ;  when  forged 
8.665. 

Nickel  is  commonly  obtained  from  its  sul- 
phuret, the  kupfernickel  of  the  Germans,  in 
which  it  is  generally  mixed  also  with  arsenic, 
iron,  and  cobalt.  This  is  first  roasted,  to 
drive  off  the  sulphur  and  arsenic,  then  mix- 
ed with  two  parts  of  black  flux,  put  into  a 
crucible,  covered  with  muriate  of  soda,  and 
heated  in  a  forge  furnace.  The  metal  thus 
obtained,  which  is  still  very  impure,  must  be 
dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  tlien  eva- 
porated to  dryness ;  and  after  this  process 
has  been  repeated  three  or  four  times,  the 
residuum  must  be  dissolved  in  a  solution  of 
ammonia,  perfectly  free  from  carbonic  acid. 
Being  again  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  is  now 
to  be  well  mixed  with  two  or  three  parts  of 
black  flux,  and  exposed  to  a  violent  heat  in 
a  crucible  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 

There  are  two  oxides-of  nickel ;  llie  dark 
ash-grey,  and  the  black.  If  potassa  be  added 
to  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  or  sulphate,  and 
the  precipitate  dried,  we  obtain  the  protoxide. 
The  peroxide  was  formed  by  Thenard,  by 
passing  chlorine  through  the  protoxide  dif- 
fused in  water.  A  black  insoluble  peroxide 
remains  at  the  bottom. 

Little  is  known  of  the  chloride,  iodide, 
sulphuret,  or  phosphuret  of  this  metal. 

The  salts  of  nickel  possess  the  following 
general  characters.  They  have  usually  a 
green  colotu-,  and  yield  a  white  precipitate 
with  ferroprussiate  of  potassa.  Ammonia 
dissolves  the  oxide  of  nickel.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  infusion  of  galls  occasion  no 
precipitate.  Tlie  bydrosulphuret  of  potassa 
throws  down  a  black  precipitate.  Their 
composition  has  been  very  imperfectly  ascer- 
tained." 

Nico'pHORUS.  (From  viio],'  victory,  and 
^epoi,  to  bear  :  so  called  because  victors  were 
crowned  with  it.)    A  kind  of  ivy. 

NICOTIA'NA.  (From  Nicott,  who 
first  brought  it  into  Europe. )  Tobacco. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaan  system.  Class,  ,Pentandna  ;  Or- 
der, Mo7iogynia. 

2.  The  former  pharaiacopojial  name  of  the 
tobacco.    See  Nicoliana  iabacuvu 

NicoTiANA  AMERICANA.  AmcHcan  or 
Virginian  tobacco.    See  Nicoliana  tabacuvu 

NicoTiANA  MINOR.  See  Nicotiana  mslica. 

NicoTiANA  RUSTicA.  The  sj'stcmatic  name 
of  the  English  tobacco.  Nicotiana  viinor  ; 
Friapeia;  Hyoscyanms  lulciis.  This  plant  is 
much  weaker  than  the  "Virginian  tobacco, 
the  leaves  are  chiefly  used  to  smoke  vermin, 
though  they  promise,  from  their  more  gentle 
operation,  to  be  a  safer  remedy  in  some  cases 
than  tlie  former. 

NicoTiANA  TABACUM.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  Virginian  tobacco-plant.  Pchim, 
by  tlie  Indians  j  Tabacum  ;  Ili/oscyamus  pa  - 
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uvianus ;  Picelt,  JSTicotiana  — foliis  lanceolato- 
ooatis  sessilihis  decurrmtibus Jlorenlihus  aculisj 
of  Linnjeus,  is  the  plant  employed  medici- 
nally. It  is  a  very  active  narcotic  and 
sternutatory.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  is 
much  esteemed  in  some  diseases  of  the  skin, 
and  is  by  some  said  to  be  a  specific  against 
the  itch.  The  fumes  and  the  decoction  are 
employed  in  obstinate  constipations  of  the 
bowels,  and  very  frequently  with  success  ;  it 
is  necessary,  however,  to  caution  the  prac- 
titioner against  an  eflfect  mostly  produced  by 
its  exhibition,  namely,  syncope,  with  cold 
sweats;  and,  in  some  instances,  death. 
Vauquelin  has  obtained  a  peculiar  principle 
from  this  plant,  in  which  its  active  properties 
reside.    See  Nicotin. 

NICOTIN.  A  peculiar  principle  ob- 
tained by  Vauquelin,  from  tobacco.  It  is 
colourless,  and  has  the  peculiar  taste  and 
smell  of  the  plant.  It  dissolves  both  in  water 
and  alkohol :  it  is  volatile  and  poisonous. 

NICTITATIO.  Twinkling,  or  winking 
of  the  eyes. 

NIDULANS.  (Fromnidwfor,  to  place 
in  a  nest.)  Nidulate  :  applied  to  the  seeds  of 
some\  fruits,  which  are  embedded  on  their 
surface  ;  as  those  of  the  strawberry. 

NIGE'LLA.    [Quasi  nigrella  s  from  m- 
ger,  black  :  so  named  from  its  black  seed.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Polyandria ;  Or- 
der, Pentagynia, 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  plant 
called,  devil  in  a  bush,  or  fennel-flower. 

NiGELLA  OFFiciNABUM.    See  AgTostemma 
gitkago, 

NiGELtA  SATIVA.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  devil  in  a  bush.  Fennel-flower. 
Melanthium;  Melaspermum.  It  was  for- 
merly employed  medicinally  as  an  expectorant 
and  deobstruent,  but  is  now  fallen  into 
disuse, 

Nigella'stbum.  (From  nigella,  fennel- 
flower.)  See  Agrostemma  githago. 

NIGER.  Black.  Applied  to  some 
parts  and  diseases  from  their  colour ;  as  Pig- 
vientxim  nigrum  ;  morbus  niger. 

NIGHT.  Nox.  Many  diseases  and 
plants  have  this  for  their  trivial  name,  because 
of  some  peculiar  circumstance  connected 
with. the  period ;  as  night-mare, night-shade, 
&c. 

Night-blindness.    See  Nyctalopia. 

Night-mare.    See  Oneirodynia  gravans. 

NIGHTSHADE,  fiee  Sola7ium,  Phy- 
tolacca, and  Atropa. 

Nightshade,  American.  See  Phytolacca 
decandria. 

Nightshade,  deadly.     See  Atropa  bella- 
donna. 

Night  shade,  Palestine.      See  Solanum 
sanctum. 

Nightshade,  woody.    See  Solanum  dulca- 
mara. 

NIGRINE,    An  ore  of  titanium. 
NiGBi'ii£s.     (From  niger,  black.)  A 


caries  is  called  nigrities  ossium,  a  blackness  of 
the  bone. 

Ni'hilum  album.  Nihil  album.  A  name 
formerly  given  to  the  flowers,  or  oxide  of 
zinc. 

Ni'nzi  badix.    See  Sium  ninsi. 
Ni'nzin.    See  Sium  ninsi. 
NIPPLE.    Papi/la.    The  small  project- 
ing proportion  in  the  middle  of  the  breasts 
of  men  and  women.    It  is  much  larger  in 
the  latter,  and  has  several  openings  in  it,  the 
excretory  ducts  of  the  lacteal  glands. 
NIPPLE-WORT,  SeeLapsana. 
NISUS  FORMATIVUS.   (Nisus,  {is.. 
m.)    A  creative  or  formative  effort. 

NITIDUS.    Polished,  smooth,  shining: 
applied  in  botany  to  stems,  &c. ;  as  in  the 
ChEErophyllum  sylvestre.    See  Caulis. 
NiTBAs  AMMONIA.    See  Ammonifs  nitras. 
JfiTBAs  ABGENTi.    See  Argenli  nitras. 
NiTBAs  poTAssiE.    See  Nitric  acid. 
NiTBAs  POTASS^  Fusus.    Sal  prunellts  ;^ 
Nitrum  tabulatum.    This  salt,  besides  the 
nitric  acid  and  potassa,    contains  a  little 
sulphuric  acid.    See  Nitric  acid. 

NiTBAS  soD^.  Alkali  minerale  nitratum ; 
Nitrum  cubicum.  Its  virtues  are  similar  to 
those  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  for  which  it  may 
be  safely  substituted, 

NITRATE.    {NUras,  atis,  f. ;  from  ni- 
trum, niti-e.)    A  salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  nitric  acid,  with  salifiable  bases ;  as 
the  nitrate  of  potassa,  soda,  silver,  &c. 
Nitrate  of  potassa.    See  Nitric  acid. 
Nitrate  of  silver.     See  Argenti  nitras,  ' 
NITRE.     Ntlpov.     Nitrum;  Potassa 
nitras  ;  Saltpetra  ;  Alaurat ;  Algali  ;  Atac  • 
Paurack ;  Acusto  ;  Halinitrum.    The  com- 
mon name  for  salt-petre  or  the  nitrate  of 
potassa,  A  perfect  neutral  salt,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  nitric  acid  with  the  vegetable 
alkali,  tlience  called  nitrate  of  potassa.  Its 
taste  is  cooling,  and  it  does  not  alter  the 
colour  of  the  syrup  of  violets.  Nitre  exists  in 
large  quantities  in  the  earth,  and  is  continually 
formed  in  inhabited   places;   it  is  found 
in  great  quantities  upon  walls  which  are 
sheltered  from  the  rain.    It  is  of  great  use 
in  the  arts ;  it  is  the  principal  ingredient 
in  gunpowder ;  and,  burned  with  different 
proportions  of  tartar,  forms  the  substances 
called  fluxes.      It  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  medicine,  as  a  febrifuge,  diuretic, 
and  antiphlogistic  remedy,  in  doses  of  from 
five  to  twenty  grains.    See  Nitric  acid. 

NITRIC  ACID.  Acidum  nitricum. 
"  The  two  principal  constituent  parts  of 
our  atmosphere,  when  in  certain  propor- 
tions, are  capable,  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, of  combining  chemically  into 
one  of  the  most  powerful  acids,  the  nitric 
If  these  gases  be  mixed  in  a  proper  pro- 
portion in  a  glass  tube  ^  about  a  line  in 
diameter,  over  (mercury,  and  a  series  of 
electric  sliocks  be  passed  Unough  them  for 
some  hours,  they  will  form  nitric  acid; 
0J-,  ii  a  solution  of  jiotassa  be  presoiit  with 
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them,  nitrate  of  potassa  will  be  obtained. 
The  constitution  of  this  acid  may  be  fur- 
ther proved,  analytically,  by  driving  it 
through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  as  thus  it 
will  be  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen gases.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
however,  the  nitric  acid  is  obtained  from 
nitrate  of  potassa,  from  which  it  is  expelled 
by  sulphuric  acid. 

Three  parts  of  pure  nitrate  of  potassa, 
coarsely  powdered,  are  to  be  put  into  a 
glass  retort,  with  two  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  This  must  be  cautiously  added,  tak- 
ing care  to  avoid  the  fumes  that  arise.  Join 
to  the  retort  a  tubulated  receiver  of  large 
capacity,  with  an  adopter  interposed,  and 
■lute  the  junctures  with  glazier's  putty.  In 
the  tubulure  fix  a  glass  tube,  terminating  m 
.another  large  receiver,  in  which  is  a  small 
quantity  of  water ;  and  if  you  wish  to  col- 
lect the  gaseous  products,  let  a  bent  glass 
tube  from  this  receiver  communicate  with  a 
pneumatic  trough.  Apply  heat  to  the  re- 
ceiver by  means  of  a  sand  bath.  The  first 
product  that  passes  Alto  the  receiver  is  ge- 
nerally red  and  fuming;  but  the  appear- 
ances gradually  diminish,  till  the  acid  comes 
over  pale,  and  even  colourless,  if  the  mate- 
rials used  were  clean.  After  this  it  again 
becomes  more  and  more  red  and  fuming, 
till  the  end  of  the  operation ;  and  the  whole 
mingled  together  will  be  of  a  yellow  or 
orange  colour. 

Empty  the  receiver,  and  again  replace  it 
Then  introduce  by  a  small  funnel,  very  cau- 
tiously, one  part  of  boiling  water  in  a  slen- 
der stream,  and  continue  the  distillation.  A 
small  quantity  of  a  weaker  acid  will  thus  be 
obtained,  which  can  be  kept  apart.  The  first 
will  have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.500, 
if  the  heat  have  been  properly  regulated, 
•  and  if  the  receiver  was  refrigerated  by  cold 
■water  or  ice-  Acid  of  that  density,  amount- 
ing to  two  thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  nitre, 
may  thus  be  procured.    But  commonly  the 
heat  is  pushed  too  high,  whence  more  or 
less  of  the  acid  is  decomposed,  and  its  pro- 
•portion  of  water  uniting  to  the  remainder, 
reduces  its  strength.    It  is  not  profitable 
to  use  a  smaller  proportion  of  sulphuric 
acid,  when  a  concentrated  mtric  is  requir- 
ed.   But  when  only  a  dilute  acid,  called  m 
commerce  aquafortis,  is  required,  then  less 
sulphuric  acid  will  suffice,  provided  a  por- 
tion of  water  be  added.    One  hundred  parts 
of  good  nitre,  sixty  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
and  twenty  of  water,  form  economical  pro- 
portions. . 

In  the  large  way,  and  for  the  purposes  ot 
the  arts,  extremely  thick  cast  iron  or  earthen 
retorts  are  employed,  to  which  an  earthen 
head  is  adapted,  and  connected  with  a  range 
of  proper  condensers.  The  strength  of  tiie 
acid  too  is  varied,  by  putting  more  or  less 
water  in  the  receivers.  The  nitric  acid  thus 
made  generally  contains  ■sulphuric  iicid,  and 
nlso  muriatic,  from  the  impurity  of  Uie  m- 
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tratc  employed.  If  the  former,  a  eolution 
.of  nitrate  of  barytes  will  occasion  a  white 
precipitate  ;  if  the  latter,  nitrate  of  silver 
will  render  it  milky.  The  sulphuric  acid 
may  be  separated  by  a  second  distillation 
from  very  pure  nitre,  equal  in  weight  to  an 
eighth  of  that  originally  employed ;  or  by 
precipitating  with  nitrate  of  barj'tes,  decant- 
ing the  clear  liquid,  and  distiUing  it.  The 
muriatic  acid  may  be  separated  by  proceed- 
ing in  the  same  way  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  with  litharge,  decanting  the  clear  liquid, 
and  redistilling  it,  leaving  an  eighth  or  tenth 
part  in  the  retort.  The  acid  for  the  last 
process  should  be  condensed  as  much  as 
possible,  and  the  redistillation  conducted 
very  slowly  ;  and  if  it  be  stopped  when  half 
is  come  over,  beautiful  crystals  of  muriate 
of  lead  will  be  obtained  on  cooling  the  re- 
mainder, if  litharge  be  used,  as  Steinacher 
informs  us;  who  also  adds,  that  the  ves- 
sel should  be  made  to  Bt  tight  by  grinding, 
as  any  lute  is  liable  to  contaminate  the  pro- 
duct. 

As  this  acid  still  holds  in  solution  more 
or  less  nitrous  gas,  it  is  not  in  fact  nitric 
acid,  but  a  kind  of  nitrous.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  put  it  into  a  retort,  to  which  a 
receiver  is  added,  the  two  vessels  not  being 
luted,  and  to  apply  a  very  gentle  heat  for 
several  hours,  changing  the  receiver  as  soon 
as  it  is  filled  with  red  vapours.  The  ni- 
trous gas  will  thus  be  expelled,  and  the 
nitric  acid  will  remain  in  the  retort  as  lim- 
pid and  colourless  as  water.  It  should  be 
kept  in  a  bottle  secluded  from  the  hght, 
otherwise  it  will  lose  part  of  its  oxygen. 

What  remains  in  the  retort  is  a  bisulphate 
of  potassa,  from  which  the  superfluous  acid 
may  be  expelled  by  a  pretty  sU  ong  heat,  and 
the  residuum,  being  dissolved  and  crystal- 
lised, will  be  sulphate  of  potassa. 

As  nitric  acid  in  a  fluid  state  is  always, 
mixed  with  water,  different  attempts  have 
been  made  to  ascertain  its  strength,  or  the 
quantity  of  real  acid  contained  in  it. 

The  nitric  acid  is  of  considerable  use  in 
the  arts.  It  is  employed  for  etching  on 
copper;  as  a  solvent  of  tin  to  form  wiUi 
that  metal  a  mordant  for  some  of  the  finest 
dyes ;  in  metallurgy  and  assaying ;  m  va- 
rious chemical  processes,  on  account  of  the 
facility  with  which  it  parts  with  oxygen,  and 
dissolves  metals ;  in  medicine  as  a  tonic, 
and  as  a  substitute  for  mercun.T.1  prepara- 
tions in  syphihs  and  affections  of  the  liver, 
as  also  in  fonn  of  vapour  to  destroy  conta- 
gion. For  tlie  purposes  of  the  arts  it  is 
commonly  used  in  a  diluted  state,  and  con- 
taminated with  tlie  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
acids,  by  the  name  of  aquafortis.  This  is 
generally  prepared  by  mixing  common  ni- 
tre with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  half  its  weight  of  the  same  sulphate  cal- 
cined, and  distilling  the  mixture;  or  by, 
mixing  nitre  with  twice  its  weight  of  dry 
powdered  day,  and  distilling  in  a  revcr- 
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bcratory  furnace.  Two  kinds  are  found  in 
the  shops,  one  called  double  aquafortis,  which 
is  about  lialf  the  strength  of  nitric  acid ;  the 
other  simply  aquafortis,  which  is  half  the 
strength  of  the  double. 

A  compound  made  by  mixing  two  parts 
of  the  nitric  acid  with  one  of  muriatic, 
known  formerly  by  the  name  of  aqua  regia, 
and  now  by  that  of  nitro-murialic  acid,  has 
the  property  of  dissolving  gold  and  platina. 
On  mixing  the  two  acids,  heat  is  given  out, 
an  effervescence  takes  place,  and  the  mix- 
ture acquires  an  orange  colour.  This  is 
likewise  made  by  adding  gradually  to  an 
ounce  of  powdered  muriate  of  ammonia  four 
ounces  of  double  aquafortis,  and  keeping  the 
mixture  iu  a  sand  heat  till  the  salt  is  dis- 
solved ;  taking  care  to  avoid  the  fumes,  as 
the  vessel  must  be  left  open  ;  or  by  distil- 
ling nitric  acid  with  an  equal  weight,  or  ra- 
ther more,  of  common  salt. 

On  this  subject  we  are  indebted  to  Sir 
H.  Davy  for  some  excellent  observations, 
published  by  him  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  Science.  If  strong  nitrous  acid, 
saturated  with  nitrous  gas,  be  mixed  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  no 
other  effect  is  produced  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  of 
tiie  same  strength  on  an  equal  quantity  of 
water ;  and  the  mixed  acid  so  formed  has 
no  power  of  action  on  gold  or  platina. 
Again,  if  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  nitrous 
gas,  in  equal  volumes,  be  mixed  together 
over  mercury,  and  half  a  volume  of  oxygen 
be  added,  the  immediate  condensation  will 
be  no  more  than  might  be  expected  from 
the  formation  of  nitrous  acid  gas.  And 
when  this  is  decomposed,  or  absorbed  by 
the  mercury,  the  muriatic  acid  gas  is  found 
ununaltered,  mixed  with  a  certain  portion 
of  nitrous  gas. 

It  appears  then  that  nitrous  acid,  and 
muriatic  acid  gas,  have  no  chemical  action 
on  each  other.  If  colourless  nitric  acid  and 
muriatic  acid  of  commerce  be  mixed  toge- 
ther, the  mixture  immediately  becomes  yel- 
low, and  gains  the  power  of  dissolving  gold 
and  platinum.  If  it  be  gently  heated,  pure 
chlorine  arises  from  it,  and  the  colour  be- 
comes deeper.  If  the  heat  be  longer  conti- 
nued, chlorine  still  rises,  but  mixed  with  ni- 
trous acid  gas.  When  the  process  has  been 
very  long  continued  till  the  colour  becomes 
very  deep,  no  moie  chlorine  can  be  procur- 
ed, and  it  loses  its  power  of  acting  upon 
platinum  and  gold.  It  is  now  nitrous  and 
muriatic  acids.  It  appears  then  from  these 
observations,  which  have  been  very  often  re- 
peated, that  nitro-muriatic  acid  owes  its  pe- 
culiar properties  to  a  mutual  decomposition 
of  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids ;  and  that 
water,  chlorine,  and  nitrous  acid  gas,  are  the 
results.  Though  nitrous  gas  and  chlorine 
have  no  action  on  each  other  when  perfectly 
dry,  yet  if  water  be  present,  there  is  an  im- 
mediate decomposition,  and  nitrous  acid 


and  muriatic  acid  are  formed.  1 1 8  parts'  of 
strong  liquid  nitric  acid  being  decomposed 
in  this  case,  yield  67  of  chlorine.  Aqua  re- 
gia does  not  oxidise  gold  and  platina,  II 
merely  causes  their  combination  with  chlo- 
rine. 

A  bath  made  of  nitro-muriatic  acid,  di- 
luted 50  much  as  to  taste  no  sourer  than  vi- 
negar, or  of  such  a  strength  as  to  prick  the 
skin  a  little,  after  being  exposed  to  it  for 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  has  been 
introduced  by  Dr.  Scott  of  Bombay  as  a  re- 
medy in  chronic  syphilis,  a  variety  of  ulcerS 
and  diseases  of  tlie  skin,  chronic  hepatitis, 
bilious  dispositions,  general  debility,  and 
languor.  He  considers  every  trial  as  quite 
inconclusive  where  a  ptyalism,  some  affec- 
tion of  the  gums,  or  some  very  evident  con- 
stitutional effect,  has  not  arisen  from  it. 
The  internal  use  of  the  same  acid  has  beeii 
recommended  to  be  conjoined  with  that  of 
the  partial  or  general  bath. 

With  the  different  bases  the  nitric  acid 
forms  nitrates. 

The  ^  nitrate  of  barytes,  when  perfectly 
pure,  is  in  regular  octahedral  crystals, 
though  it  is  sometimes  obtained  in  small 
shining  scales. 

The  nitrate  of  potassa  is  the  salt  well  known 
by  the  name  of  nitre  or  saltpetre.  It  is  found 
ready  formed  in  the  East  Indies,  in  Spain, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  elsewhere,  in 
considerable  quantities ;  but  nitrate  of  lime 
is  still  more  abundant.  Far  the  greater  part 
of  the  nitrate  made  use  of  is  produced  by  a 
combination  of  circumstances  which  tend 
to  compose  and  condense  nitric  acid.  This 
acid  appears  to  be  produced  in  all  situations 
where  animal  matters  are  completely  decom- 
posed with  access  of  air,  and  of  proper  sub- 
stances with  which  it  can  readily  combine. 
Grounds  frequently  trodden  by  cattle,  and 
impregnated  with  their  excrements,  or  the 
walls  of  inhabited  places,  where  putrid  ani- 
mal vapours  abound,   such  as  slaughter- 
houses, drains,  or  the  like,  afford  nitre  by 
long  exposure  to  the  air.    Artificial  nitre 
beds  are  made  by  an  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  this  salt  is  produced  by 
nature.    Dry  ditches  are  dug,  and  covered 
with  sheds,"  open  at  the  side,  to  keep  off  the 
rain.    These  are  filled  with  animal  sub- 
stances, such  as  dung,  or  other  excrements, 
with  the  remains  of  vegetables,  and  old  mor- 
tar, or  other  loose  calcareous  earth ;  this 
substance  being  found  to  be  the  best  and 
most  convenient  receptacle  for  the  acid  to 
combine  with.    Occasional  watering,  and 
turnmg  up  from  time  to  time,  are  necessary 
to  accelerate  the  process,  and  increase  the 
surfaces  to  which  the  air  may  apply ;  but 
too  much  moisture  is  hurtful.     When  a 
certam  portion  of  nitrate  is  formed,  the  pro- 
cess appears  to  go  on  more  quickly  ;  but  a 
certam  quantity  stops  it  altogether  ;  and  af-' 
ter  tins  cessation,  the  materials  ' will  go  on 
to  furnish  more,  if  what  is  formed  be 
3  G  2 
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traded  by  lixiviation.  After  a  succession 
of  many  months,  more  or  less,  according  to 
tlie  management  of  tlie  operation,  in  which 
the  action  of  a  regular  current  of  fresh  air 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  nitre  is  found 
in  the  mass.  If  the  beds  contained  much 
vegetable  matter,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  nitrous  salt  will  be  common  saltpetre  ; 
but  if  otherwise,  the  acid  will,  for  the  most 
part,  be  combined  with  the  calcareous  earth. 
It  consists  of  6.75  acid  +  6  potassa. 

To  extract  the  saltpetre  from  the  mass  of 
earthy  matter,  a  number  of  large  casks  are 
prepared,  with  a  cock  at  the  bottom  of  each, 
and  a  quantity  of  straw  within,  to  prevent 
its  being  stopped  up.     Into  these  the  ipat- 
ter  is  put,  together  with  wood-ashes,  either 
strewed  at  top,  or  added  during  the  filling. 
Boiling  water  is  then  poured  on,  and  suffer- 
ed to  stand  for  some  time  ;  after  which  it  is 
drawn  off,  and  another  water  added  in  the 
same  manner,  as  long  as  any  saline  matter 
can  be  thus  extracted.    The  weak  brine  is 
heated,  and  passed  through  other  tubs,  until 
it  becomes  of  considerable  strength.    It  is 
then  carried  to  the  boiler,  and  contains  ni- 
tre and  other  salts;  the  chief  of  which  is 
common  culinary  salt,  and  sometimes  mu- 
riate of  magnesia.    It  is  the  property  of  ni- 
tre to  be  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than 
cold  water ;  but  common  salt  is  very  near- 
ly as  soluble  in  cold  as  in  hot  water.  When- 
ever, therefore,  the  evaporation  is  carried 
by  boiling  to  a  certain  point,  much  of  the 
common  salt  will  fall  to  the  bottom,  for 
•want  of  water  to  hold  it  in  solution,  though 
the  nitre  will  remain  suspended  by  virtue  of 
the  heat.    The  common  salt  thus  separated 
is  taken  out  with  a  perforated  ladle,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  the  fluid  is  cooled,  from 
time  to  time,  that  its  concentration  may  be 
known  by  the  nitre  which  crystallises  in  it. 
"When  the  fluid  is  sufficiently  evaporated,  it 
is  taken  out  and  cooled,  and  great  part  of 
the  nitre  separates  in  crystals;  while  the 
remaining  common  salt  continues  dissolved, 
because  equally  soluble  in  cold  and  in  hot 
water.    Subsequent  evaporation  of  the  re- 
sidue will  separate  more  nitre  in  the  same 
manner.    By  the  suggestion  of  Lavoisier,  a 
much  simpler  plan  was  adopted;  reducing 
the  crude  nitre  to  powder,  and  washing 
it  twice  with  water. 

Tliis  nitre,  which  is  called  nitre  of  tlie 
first  boiling,  contains  some  common  salt, 
from  which  it  may  be  purified  by  solution 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  subse- 
quent evaporation  ;  for  the  crystals  tlius  ob- 
tained are  much  less  contaminated  witli 
common  salt  than  before ;  because  the  pro- 
portion of  water  is  so  much  larger,  with  re- 
spect to  the  small  quantity  contained  by  tlie 
pitre,  liat  very  little  of  it  will  crystallise. 
For  nice  purposes,  the  solution  and  crystal- 
lisation of  nitre  are  repeated  four  times. 
The  crystals  of  nitre  ure  tisually  of  the  form 
cf  six-sided  flattened  pritms,  with  dihedral 


summits.  Its  taste  is  penetrating ;  but  the 
cold  produced  by  placing  the  salt  to  dis- 
solve in  the  mouth,  is  sucii  as  to  predomi- 
nate over  the  real  taste  at  first.  Seven  parts 
of  water  dissolve  two  of  nitre,  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  sixty  degrees ;  but  boiling  water 
dissolves  its  own  weight.  1-00  parts  of  al- 
kohol,  at  a  heat  of  176°,  dissolve  only  2.9. 

On  being  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  nitre 
fuses ;  and  in  this  state,  being  poured  into 
moulds,  so  as  to  form  little  round  cakes,  or 
balls,  it  is  called  sal  prunella,  or  crystal  mi- 
neral. This  at  least  is  the  way  in  which  this 
salt  is  now  usually  prepared,  conformably  to 
the  directions  of  Boerhaave,  though  in  most 
dispensatories  a  twenty-fourth  part  of  sul- 
phur was  directed  to  be  deflagrated  on  the 
nitre  before  it  was  poured  out.  This  salt 
should  not  be  left  on  the  fire  after  it  has  en- 
tered into  fusion,  otherwise  it  wll  be  con- 
verted into  a  nitrate  of  potassa.  If  the  heat 
be  increased  to  redness,  the  acid  itself  is  de- 
composed, and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
tolerably  pure  oxygen  gas  is  evolved,  suc- 
ceeded by  nitrogen. 

This  salt  powerfully  promotes  the  com- 
bustion of  inflammable  substances.  Two  or 
three  parts  mixed  with  one  of  charcoal,  and 
set  on  fire,  burn  rapidly  ;  azote  and  carbo- 
nic acid  gas  are  given  out,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  latter  is  retained  by  the  alkaline 
residuum,  which  was  formerly  called  clyssut 
of  nitre.  Three  parts  of  nitre,  two  of  sub- 
carbonate  of  potassa,  and  one  of  sulphur, 
mixed  together  in  a  warm  mortar,  form  the 
fulminating  powder;  a  small  quantity  of 
which,  laid  on  a  fire  shovel,  and  held  over 
the  fire  tiU  it  begins  to  melt,  explodes  with 
a  loud  sharp  noise.  Mixed  with  sulphur 
and  charcoal,  it  fonns  gunpowder. 

Three  parts  of  nitre,  one  of  sulphur,  and 
one  of  fine  saw-dust,  well  mixed,  constitute 
what  is  called  the  powder  of  fusion.  If  a 
bit  of  base  copper  be  folded  up  and  covered 
with  this  powder  in  a  walnut-shell,  and  tlie 
powder  be  set  on  fire  with  a  lighted  paper, 
it  will  detonate  rapidly,  and  fuse  the  metal 
into  a  globule  of  sulpliuret  witliout  burning 
the  shelL 

Silex,  alumina,  and  barytes,  decompose 
this  salt  in  a  high  temperature,  by  uniting 
with  its  base.  The  alumina  will  eflect  this 
even  after  it  has  been  made  into  pottery. 

The  uses  of  nitre  are  various.  Beside 
tliose  already  indicated,  it  enters  into  tlie 
composition  of  fluxes,  and  is  extensively 
employed  in  metallurgy ;  it  serves  to  pro- 
mote tlie  combustion  of  sulphur  in  fabricat- 
ing its  acid  ;  it  is  used  in  the  art  of  dyeing ; 
it  is  added  to  common  salt  for  preserving 
meat,  to  which  it  gives  a  red  hue  ;  it  is  an 
ingredient  in  some  frigorific  mixtures ;  and 
it  is  prescribed  in  medicine,  as  cooling,  fe- 
brifuge, and  diuretic ;  and  some  have  re- 
commended it  mixed  with  vinegar  as  a  very 
powerful  remedy  for  (he  sea  scurvy. 

JSilralc  f/  soda,  formerly  called  cvbic  or 
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quadrangular  nitre)  approaches  in  its  pro- 
peities  to  tlie  nitrate  of  potassa  ;  but  differs 
from  it  in  being  somewhat  more  soluble  in 
cold  water,  though  less  in  hot,  which  takes 
up  little  more  than  its  own  weight ;  in  be- 
ing inclined  to  attract  moisture  from  tlie  at- 
mosphere ;  and  in  crystallising  in  rhombs, 
or  rhomboidal  prisms.  It  may  be  prepared 
by  saturating  soda  with  the  nitric  acid  ;  by 
precipitating  nitric  solutions  of  the  metals, 
or  of  the  earths,  except  barytes,  by  soda ; 
by  lixiviating  and  crystallising  the  residuum 
of  common  salt  distilled  with  tliree-fourtha 
its  weight  of  nitric  acid ;  or  by  saturating 
the  mother  waters  of  nitre  with  soda  in- 
stead of  potassa. 

NUrate  of  strontian  may  be  obtained  in 
the  same  manner  as  tliat  of  barytes,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  the  shape  of  its  crystals, 
and  most  of  its  properties. 

Nitrate  of  lime,  the  calcareous  nitre  of 
older  writers,  abounds  in  the  mortar  of  old 
buildings,  particularly  those  that  have  been 
much  exposed  to  animal  effluvia,  or  pro- 
cesses in  which  azote  is  set  free.  Hence  it 
abounds  in  nitre  beds,  as  was  observed  when 
treating  of  the  nitrate  of  potassa.  It  may 
also  be  prepared  artificially  by  pouring  di- 
lute nitric  acid  on  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  nitrate  of  ammonia  possesses  the  pro- 
perty of  exploding,  and  being  totally  de- 
composed, at  the  temperature  of  600°; 
whence  it  acquired  the  name  of  nitrum 
ftamvians.  The  readiest  mode  of  preparing 
it  is  by  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  di- 
lute nitric  acid  till  saturation  takes  place. 
If  this  solution  be  evaporated  in  a  heat  be- 
tween 700  and  100°,  and  the  evaporation 
not  carried  too  far,  it  crystallises  in  hexa- 
hedral  prisms,  terminating  in  very  acute  py- 
ramids. If  the  heat  rise  to  2120,  it  will  af- 
ford, on  cooling,  long  fibrous  silky  crystals  : 
if  the  evaporation  be  carried  so  far  as  for 
the  salt  to  concrete  immediately  on  a  glass 
rod  by  cooling,  it  will  form  a  compact  mass. 
According  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  these  differ  but 
little  from  each  other,  except  in  the  water 
they  contain. 

When  dried  as  much  as  possible  with- 
out decomposition,  it  consists  of  6.75  acid 
+  2.125  ammoni?  +•  1.125  water. 

The  chief  use  of  this  salt  is  for  afford- 
ing nitrous  oxide  on  being  decomposed  by 
heat. 

Nitrate  of  magnesia,  magnesian  nitre, 
crystallises  in  four-sided  rhomboidal  prisms, 
with  oblique  or  truncated  summits,  and 
sometimes  in  bundles  of  small  needles.  Its 
taste  is  bitter,  and  very  similar  to  that  of  ni- 
trate of  lime,  but  less  pungent.  It  is  fu- 
sible, and  decomposable  by  heat,  giving  out 
first  a  little  oxygen  gas,  then  nitrous  oxide, 
and  lastly  nitric  acid.  It  deliquesces  slow- 
ly. It  is  soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  cold 
water,  and  in  but  little  more  hot,  so  that  it 
is  scarcely  crystallisable  but  by  spontaneous 
evaporation. 


The  two  preceding  species  are  capable  of 
combining  into  a  triple  salt,  an  ammoniaco- 
magnesian  nitrate,  either  by  uniting  the  two 
in  solution,  or  by  a  partial  decomposition  of 
either  by  means  of  the  base  of  the  other. 
This  is  slightly  inflammable  when  suddenly- 
heated  ;  and  by  a  lower  heat  is  decomposed, 
giving  out  oxygen,  azote,  more  water  thaa 
it  contained,  nitrous  oxide,  and  nitric  acid. 
The  residuum  is  pure  magnesia. 

From  the  activity  of  the  nitric  acid  as  a 
solvent  of  earths  in  analysation,  the  nitrate 
of  glucine  is  better  known  than  any  other  of 
the  salts  of  this  new  earth.  Its  form  is  ei- 
ther pulverulent,  or  a  tenacious  or  ductile 
mass.  Its  taste  is  at  first  saccharine,  and 
afterwards  astringent.  It  grows  soft  by  ex- 
posure to  heat,  soon  melts,  its  acid  is  de- 
composed into  oxygen  and  azote,  and  its 
base  alone  is  left  behind.  It  is  very  soluble 
and  very  deliquescent. 

Nitrate,,  or  rather  supernilrate  of  alumina, 
crystallises,  though  with  diflSculty,  in  thin, 
soft,  pliable  flakes.  It  is  of  an  austere  and 
acid  taste,  and  reddens  blue  vegetable  co- 
lours. It  may  be  formed '  by  dissolving  in 
diluted  nitric  acid,  with  the  assistance  of 
heat,  fresh  precipitated  alumina,  well  wash- 
ed but  not  dried.  It  is  deliquescent,  and 
soluble  in  a  very  small  portion  of  water. 
Alkohol  dissolves  its  own  weight.  It  is  ea- 
sily decomposed  by  heat. 

Nitrate  if  zircone  crystallises  in  small, 
capillary,  silky  needles.  Its  taste  is  astrin» 
gent.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  fire,  very- 
soluble  in  water,  and  deliquescent.  It  may- 
be prepared  by  dissolving  zircone  in  strong 
nitric  acid ;  but,  like  the  preceding  species, 
the  acid  is  always  in  excess. 

Nitrate  qfyttria  may  be  prepared  in  a  si- 
milar manner.  Its  taste  is  sweetish  and  as- 
tringent. It  is  scarcely  to  be  obtained  in 
crystals;  and  if  it  be  evaporated  by  too 
strong  a  heat,  the  salt  becomes  soft  like 
honey,  and  on  cooling,  concretes  into  a  stony 
mass."     lire's  Cliem.  Diet. 

NITRIC  ACID,  OXYGENISED. 
The  apparent  oxygenation  of  nitric  acid 
by  Thenard,  ought  to  be  regarded  mere- 
ly as  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of  its. 
combined  water  into  deutoxide  of  hydro-s 
gen. 

Nitiic  oxide.    See  Nitrogen,  deutoxide  of. 

Nitric  oxide  of  Mercury.  See  Hydrargjfri 
nitrico-oxidum. 

NiTRico-oxiDUM  HYDRAEGYBi.  See  iZy- 
drargt/ri  nitrico-oxi/dum. 

NITROGEN.  (From  vilpov,  nitre,  and 
yevmw,  to  generate :  so  called  because  it  is  the 
generator  of  nitre.)  Azot;  Azote.  "An  impor- 
tant elementary  or  undecomposed  principle. 
As  It  constitutes  four-fifths  of  the  volume  of 
atmospheric  air,  tlie  readiest  mode  of  procur- 
ing azote  IS  to  abstract  its  oxygenous  asso- 
ciate, by  the  combustion  of  phosphorus  or 
hydrogen.  It  may  also  be  obtained  fron\ 
animal  matters,  subjected  in. a  glass  retort  to 
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the  action  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  8  or  1 0 
times  its  weight  of  water. 

Azote  possesses  all  the  physical  properties 
of  air.  It  extinguishes  flam'i'-  and  animal 
life.  It  is  absorbable  by  about  100  volumes 
of  water.  Its  spec,  gravity  is  0.9722.  100 
cubic  inches  weigh  29.65  grains.  It  has 
neither  taste  nor  smell.  It  unites  with  oxy- 
gen in  four  proportions,  forming  four  im- 
portant compounds.    These  are, 

I.  Protoxide  of  azote,  called  also  nitrous 
oxide,  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  gaseous 
oxide  of  azote. 

This  combination  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
was  formerly  called  the  dephlogisticated 
nitrous  gas,  but  now  gaseous  oxide  of 
nitrogen  or  nitrous  oxide.  It  was  first 
discovered  by  Priestley.  Its  nature  and 
properties  have  since  been  investigated 
(though  not  very  accurately)  by  a  society 
of  Dutch  chemists. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  examined  with 
uncommon  accuracy  the  formation  and  pro- 
perties of  all  the  substances  concerned  in  its 
production.  He  has  detected  the  sources 
of  error  in  the  experiments  of  Priestley,  and 
the  Dutch  chemists,  and  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this 
gas.  We  shall,  therefore,  exhibit  the  phi- 
losophy of  tliis  gaseous  fluid,  as  we  find  it  in 
his  researches  concerning  the  nitrous  oxide. 

Proiierties. — It  exists  in  the  form  of  a  per- 
manent gas.    A  candle  burns  with  a  bril- 
liant flame  and  crackling  noise  in  it ;  before 
its  extinction  the  white  inner  flame  becomes 
surrounded  with  a  blue  one.  Phosphorus 
introduced  into  it,  in  a  stale  of  actual  in- 
flammation, burns  widi  increased  splendour, 
as  in  oxygen  gas.    Sulphur  introduced  into 
it  when  burning  with  a  feeble  blue  flame  is 
instantly  extinguished  ;  but  when  in  a  state 
of  vidd  injlammation,  it  burns  with  a  rose- 
coloured  flame.    Ignited  charcoal  burns  in 
it  more  brilliantly  than  in  atmospheric  air. 
Iron  wire,  with  a  small  piece  of  wood  affixed 
to  it,  when  inflamed,  and  introduced  into  a 
vessel  filled  with  this  gas,  burns  vehemently, 
and  throws  out  bright  scintillating  sparks. 
No  combustible  body,  however,  burns  in  it, 
unless  it  be  previously  brought  to  a  state  of 
vivid  inflammation.    Hence  sulphur  maybe 
melted,  and  even  sublimed  in  it,  phosphorus 
may  be  liquefied  in  it  without  undergoing 
combustion.     Nitrous  oxide  is  pretty  ra- 
pidly absorbed   by  water   that   has  been 
boiled;  a  quantity  of  gas  equal  to  rather 
more  than  half  the  bulk  of  the  water  may 
be  thus  made  to  disappear,  the  water  ac- 
quires a  sweetish  taste,  but  its  other  proper- 
ties do  not  differ  perceptibly  from  common 
water.    The  whole  of  the  gas  may  be  ex- 
pelled again  by  heat.    It  does  not  change 
blue  vegetable  colours.     It  has  a  distinctly 
sweet  taste,  and  a  faint  but  agreeable  odour. 
It  undergoes  no  diminution  when  mingled 
with  oxygen  or  nitrous  gas.    Most  of  tlie 
liquid  inBanimable  bodies,  sucli  .as  ajtlier. 


alkohol,  volatile  and  fat  oils,  absorb  it  ra- 
pidly and  in  great  quantity.    Acids  exert 
but  little  action  on  it.    The  aflfinity  of  the 
neutro-saline  solutions  for  gaseous  oxide  of 
nitrogen  is  very  feeble.    Green  muriate  and 
green  sulphate  of  iron,  whetlier  holding  ni- 
trous gas  in  solution,  or  not,  do  not  act 
upon  it.    None  of  the  gases  when  mingled 
with  it,  suffer  any  perceptible  change  at 
common  temperatures ;  the  muriatic  and  sul- 
phurous acid  gases  excepted,  which  undergo 
a  slight  expansion.     Alkalies  freed  from 
carbonic  acid,  exposed  in  the  dry  or  solid 
foiTO,  have  no  action  upon  it ;  they  may, 
however,  be  made  to  combine  with  it  in  the 
nascent  state,    and  then   constitute  saline 
compounds   of  a  peculiar   nature.  Tliesc 
^combinations  deflagrate  when  heated  with 
charcoal,    and  are  decomposed  by  acids ; 
the  gaseous  oxide  of  nitrogen  being  disen- 
gaged.   It  undergoes  no  change  whatever 
from  the  simple  effect  of  light.    The  action 
of  the  electric  spark,  for  a  long  while  conti- 
nued, converts  it  into  a  gas,  analogous  to 
atmosplieric  air  and  nitrous  acid  ;  the  same 
is  the  case  when  it  is  made  to  pass  through 
an  ignited  earthen  tube.    It  explodes  with 
hydrogen  in  a  variety  of  proportions,  at  very 
high  temperatures  ;  for  instance,  when  elec- 
tric sparks  are  made  to  pass  through  the 
mixture.     Sidphuretted,  heavy,  -  and  light 
carburetted  hydrogen  gases,   and  gaseous 
oxide  of  carbon,  likewise  burn  with  it  when 
a  strong  red  heat  is  applied.     100  parts  by 
weight  of  nitrous  oxide,  contain  36.7.  of 
oxygen  and  63.3  of  nitrogen;  100  cubic 
inches  weigh  50  grains  at  55°  temperature 
and  30  inches  atmospheric  pressure.  Ani- 
mals,  when  wholly  confined    in  gaseous 
oxide  of  nitrogen,  give  no  signs  of  uneasi- 
ness for  some  moments,  but  they  soon  be- 
come restless  and  then  die.    When  gaseous 
oxide  of  nitrogen  is  mingled  with  atmo- 
spheric air,  and  tlien  received  into  the  lungs, 
it  generates  highly  pleasurable  sensations ; 
the  effects  it  produces  on  the  animal  system 
are   eminently    distinguished    from  every 
other  chemical  agent.    It  excites  every  fibre 
to  action,  and  rouses  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  inducing  a  state  of  great  exhilfiration, 
an  irresistible  propensity  to  laughter,  a  rapid 
flow  of  vivid  ideas,  and  unusual  vigour  and 
fitness  for  muscular  exertions,  in  some  re- 
spects resembling  those  attendant  on  the 
pleasantest  period  of  intoxication,  without 
any  subsequent  languor,  depression  of  the 
nervous  energy,  or  disagreeable  feelings ; 
but  more  generally  followed  by  vigour,  and 
a  pleasurable  disposition  to  cxerUon,  which 
gradually  subsides. 

Sir  H.  Davy  first  showed,  that  by  breathing 
a  few  quarts  of  it,  contained  in  a  silk  hag, 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  efl'ects  analogous 
to  those  occasioned  by  drinking  fermented 
liquors  were  produced.  Individuals,  who 
differ  in  temperament,  are,  however,  as  we 
might  expect,  diflorcnlly  alTcctcd, 
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Sir  H.  Davy  describes  the  effect  it  had 
upon  him  as  follows  :  — '  Having  previously 
closed  ray  nostrils,  and  exhausted  my  lungs, 
I  breathed  four  quarts  of  nitrous  oxide  from 
and  into  a  silk  bag.  The  first  feelings  were 
similar  to  tliose  produced  in  the  last  experi- 
ment, (giddiness) ;  but  in  less  than  half  a 
minute,  the  respiration  being  continued,  they 
diminished  gradually,  and  were  succeeded 
by  a  sensation  analogous  to  gentle  pressure 
on  all  the  muscles,  attended  by  an  highly 
pleasurable  thrilling,  particularly  in  the 
chest  and  the  extremities.  The  objects 
around  me  became  dazzling,  and  my  hearing 
more  acute.  Towards  the  last  inspiration 
the  thrilling  increased,  the  sense  of  muscular 
power  became  greater,  and  at  last  an  irresis- 
tible propensity  to  action  was  indulged  in. 
I  recollect  but  indistinctly  what  followed  : 
I  know  that  my  motions  were  various  and 
violent. 

•  These  effects  very  soon  ceased  after  're- 
spiration. In  ten  minutes  I  had  recovered 
ray  natural  state  of  mind.  The  thrilling  in 
the  extremities  continued  longer  than  the 
other  sensations. 

•  The  gas  has  been  breathed  by  a  very 
great  number  of  persons,  and  almost  every 
one  has  observed  the  same  things.  On 
some  few,  indeed,  it  has  no  effect  whatever, 
and  on  others  the  effects  are  always  pain- 
ful. 

'  Mr.  J.  ,W.  Tobin,  (after  the  first  imper- 
fect trials),  when  the  air  was  pure,  expe- 
rienced sometimes  sublime  emotions  with 
tranquil  gestures,  sometimes  violent  muscu- 
lar action,  with  sensations  indescribably  ex- 
quisite J  no  subsequent  debility  —  no.exhaus-. 
tion  ; — his  trials  have  been  very  numerous. 
Of  late  he  has  only  felt  sedate  pleasure.  In 
Sir  H.  Davy  the  effect  is  not  diminished. 

*Mr.  James  Thomson.  Involuntary  laugh- 
ter, thrilling  in  his  toes  and  fingers,  exqui- 
site sensations  of  pleasure.  A  pain  in  the 
back  and  knees,  occasioned  by  fatigue  the 
day  before,  recurred  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards. A  similar  observation,  we  think,  we 
have  made  on  others  ;  and  we  impute  it  to 
the  undoubted  power  of  the  gas  to  increase 
the  sensibility  of  nervous  power,  beyond  any 
Other  agent,  and  probably  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner. 

'  Mr.  Thomas  Pople.  At  first  unpleasant 
feelings  of  tension ;  afterwards  agreeable 
luxurious  languor,  with  suspension  of  mus- 
calar  power ;  lastly,  powers  increased  both 
of  body  and  mind. 

'  Mr.  Stephen  Hanunick,  surgeon  of  the 
Royal  Hospital,  Plymouth.  In  a  small 
dose,  yawning  and  languor.  It  should  be 
observed  that  the  first  sensation  has  often 
been  disagreeable,  as  giddiness ;  and  a  few 
persons,  previously  apprehensive,  have  left 
off  inhaling  as  soon  as  they  felt  this.  Two 
larger  doses  produced  a  glow,  unrcstrainable 
tendency  to  muscular  action,  high  spirits  and 
more  vivid  ideas.    A  l)ag  of  common  air 


was  first  given  to  Mr.  Hammick,  and  he  ob- 
served that  it  produced  no  effect.  The  same 
precaution  against  the  delusions  of  imagina- 
tion was  of  course  frequently  taken. 

'  Mr.  Robert  Southey  could  not  distinguish 
between  the  first  effects  and  an  apprehension 
of  which  he  was  unable  to  divest  himself. 
His  first  definite  sensations  were,  a  fulness 
and  dizziness  in  the  head,  such  as  to  induce 
a  fear  of  falling.  This  was  succeeded  by  a 
laugh  which  was  involuntary,  but  highly 
pleasurable,  accompanied  with  a  peculiar 
thrilling  in  the  extremities ;  a  sensation  per- 
fectly new  and  delightful.  For  many  hours 
after  this  experiment,  he  imagined  that  his 
taste  and  smell  were  more  acute,  and  is  cer- 
tain that  he  felt  unusually  strong  and  cheer- 
ful. In  a  second  experiment,  he  felt  plea- 
sure still  superior,  and  has  once  poetically 
remarked,  that  he  supposes  the  atmosphere 
of"  the  highest  of  all  possible  heavens  to  be 
composed  of  this  gas. 

'  Robert  Kinglake,  M.  D.  Additional 
freedom  and  power  of  respiration,  succeeded 
by  an  almost  delirious,  but  highly  pleasura- 
ble sensation  in  the  head,  which  became 
universal  with  increased  tone  of  the  muscles. 
At  last,  an  intoxicating  placidity  absorbed 
for  five  minutes  all  voluntary  power,  and  left 
a  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  for  several  hours, 
A  second  stronger  dose  produced  a  perfect 
trance  for  about  a  minute  ;  then  a  glow  per- 
vaded tlie  system.  The  permanent  effects 
were  an  invigorated  feeling  of  vital  power, 
and  improved  spirits.  By  both  trials,  parti- 
cularly by  the  former,  old  rheumatic  feelings 
seemed  to  be  revived  for  the  moment. 

*  Mr.  Wedgewood  breathed  atmospheric 
air  first,  without  knowing  it  was  so.  Ho 
declared  it  to  have  no  effect,  which  confirmed 
him  in  his  disbelief  of  the  power  of  the  gas. 
After  breathing  this  some  time,  however, 
he  threw  the  bag  from  him,  kept  breathing 
on  laboriously  with  an  open  mouth,  holding 
his  nose  with  his  left  hand,  without  power  to 
take  it  away,  though  aware  of  the  ludicrous- 
ness  of  his  situation  :  all  his  muscles  seemed 
to  be  thrown  into  vibrating  motions  ;  he  had 
a  violent  inclination  to  make  antic  gestures, 
seemed  lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  and  as 
if  about  to  mount.  Before  the  experiment, 
he  was  a  good  deal  fatigued  after  a  long 
ride,  of  which  he  permanently  lost  all  sense. 
In  a  second  experiment,  nearly  the  same 
effect,  but  with  less  pleasure.  In  a  third, 
much  greater  pleasure. ' 

Such  are  the  properties  that  characterise 
the  nitrous  oxide. 

The  Dutch  chemists  and  some  French 
and  German  philosophers  assert  that  it  can- 
not be  respired  ;  that  burning  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  and  charcoal,  are  extinguished  in  it, 
&c.  It  is  probable  they  did  not  examine  it 
in  a  state  of  purity,  for  it  is  otherwise  difli- 
cult  to  account  for  these  and  many  other 
erroneous  opinions. 

Method  q/' obtaining  the  jn-oloxidc  of  ni- 
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trogen.  —  Gaseous  oxide  of  nitrogen,  js  pro- 
duced, when  substances,  having  a  strong 
affinity  with  oxygen,  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  nitric  acid,  or  witli  nitrous  gas. 
It  may  therefore  be  obtained  by  vai-ious  pro- 
cesses, in  which  nitrous  gas  or  nitric  acid 
is  decomposed  by  substances  capable  of 
attracting  the  greater  part  of  their  oxygen. 
The  most  commodious  and  expeditious, 
as  well  as  the  cheapest  mode  of  obtaining 
it,  is  by  decomposing  nitrate  of  ammonia 
tit  a  certain  temperature,  in  the  following 
manner  :  — 

1 .  Introduce  into  a  glass  retort  some  pure 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  and  apply  the  heat  of 
an  Argand's  lamp ;  the  salt  will  soon  liquefy, 
and,  when  it  begins  to  boil,  gas  will  be 
evolved.  Increase  tlie  heat  gradually  tiU 
the  body  and  neck  of  the  retort  become 
filled  with  a  semi-transparent  milky  white 
vapour.  In  this  state  the  temperature  of 
tlie  fused  nitrate  is  between  3400  and  480°. 
After  the  decomposition  has  proceeded  for  a 
few  minutes,  so  that  the  gas  evolved  quickly 
enlarges  the  flame  of  a  taper  held  near  the 
orifice  of  the  retort,  it  may  be  collected 
over  water,  care  being  taken  during  the 
whole  process,  never  to  suffer  the  temper- 
ature of  the  fused  nitrate  to  rise  above  500° 
Fahr.  which  may  easily  be  judged  of,  from 
the  density  of  the  vapours  in  the  retort,  and 
from  the  quiet  ebullition  of  the  fused  nitrate ; 
for  if  the  heat  be  increased  beyond  this  point, 
the  vapoin-s  in  the  retort  acquire  a  reddish 
and  more  ti'ansparent  appearance ;  and  the 
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fused  nitrate  begins  to  rise,  and  occupy 
twice  the  bulk  it  did  before.  The  nitrous 
oxide  after  its  generation,  is  allowed  to 
stand  over  water,  for  at  least  six  hours,  and 
is  then  fit  for  respiration  or  other  experi- 
ments. 

Explanation.  —  Nitrate  of  ammonia  con- 
sists of  m'tric  acid  and  ammonia  ;  nitric  acid 
is  composed  of  nitrous  gas  and  oxygen  :  and 
ammonia  consists  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen: 
At  a  temperature  of  about  480°  the  attrac- 
tions of  hydrogen  for  nitrogen  in  ammonia, 
and  that  of  nitrous  gas  for  oxygen  in  nitric 
acid,  are  dimijiished  :  wliile,  on  the  contrary, 
the  attractions  of  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia 
for  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  that  of 
the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  for  the  nitrous 
gas  of  the  nitric  acid,  are  increased ;  hence 
all  the  former  affinities  are  broken,  and  new 
ones  produced,  namely,  the  hydrogen  of 
the  ammonia  attracts  the  oxygen  of  the 
nitric  acid,  the  result  of  which  is  water  ;  the 
nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  combines  with  the 
liberated  nitrous  gas,  and  forms  nitrous 
oxide-  The  water  and  nitrous  oxide  pro- 
duced, probably  exist  in  binary  combination 
in  the  aeriform  state,  at  the  temperature  of 
the  decomposition. 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  production- 
of  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  by  decomposing 
nitrate  of  ammonia  at  that  temperature, 
given  by  Davy. 

To  illustrate  this  complicated  play  of  af- 
finity more  fully,  the  following  sketch  may 
not  be  deemed  supei-fiuous. 


A  Diagram  exhibiting  the  2>roduction  of  Gaseous  Oxide  of  Nitrogen,  hy  decomposing  Nitrate 

of  Ammonia,  at  4§00  Fahr. 
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Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  likewise  pointed  posing  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  raised  above 
out,  that,  when  the  heat  employed  for  decom-   tlie  before-stated  temperature,  another  play 
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of  affinities  takes  place,  the  attractions  of 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  for  each  other  and 
of  oxygen  for  nitrous  gas  are  still  more  di- 
minished, whilst  that  of  nitrogen  for  nitrous 
gas  is  totally  destroyed,  and  that  of  hydro- 
gen for  oxygen  increased  to  a  greater  extent. 
A  new  attraction  likewise  takes  place, 
namely,  that  of  nitrous  gas  for  nitric  acid  to 
form  nitrons  acid  vapour,  and  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  principles  is  rapidly  produced  :  the 
nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  having  no  affinity 
for  any  of  the  single  principles  at  this  tem- 
perature, enters  into  no  binary  compound  ; 
the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid  forms  water 
with  the  hydrogen,  and  the  nitrous  gas 
combines  with  the  nitric  acid  to  form  nitrous 
acid  vapour. 

All  these  substances  most  probably  exist 
in  combination,  at  the  temperature  of  their 
production ;  and  at  a  lower  temperature 
assume  the  form  of  nitrous  acid,  nitroxis 
gas,  nitrogen,  and  water ;  and  hence  we 
see  the  necessity  of  not  heating  the  nitrate 
of  ammonia  above  the  before-stated  tem- 
perature. 

On  account  of  the  rapid  absorption  of 
gaseous  oxide  of  nitrogen  by  water,  it  is 
economical  to  preserve  the  Huid  which  has 
been  used  to  confine  this  gas,  and  to  make 
use  of  it  for  collecting  other  quantities  of 
it.  In  order  to  hasten  its  production,  the 
nitrate  of  ammonia  may  be  previously  freed 
from  its  water  of  crystallisation  by  gently 
fusing  it  in  a  glass  of  Wedgwood's  bason  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  keeping  it  for  use 
in  a  well-stopped  Ijottle. 

2.  Nitrous  oxide  may  likewise  be  ob- 
tained by  exposing  common  nitrous  gas  to 
alkaline  sulphites,  particularly  to  sulphite 
of  potassa  containing  its  full  quantity  of 
water  of  crystallisation.  The  nitrous  oxide 
produced  from  nitrous  gas  by  sulphite  of 
potassa  has  all  the  properties  of  that  gene- 
rated from  the  decomposition  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia. 

The  conversion  of  nitrous  gas  into  ni- 
trous oxide,  by  these  bodies,  depends  on 
the  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen 
by  the  greater  affinity  of  the  sulphite 
presented  to  it.  The  nitrogen  and  re- 
maining oxygen  assume  a  more  condensed 
state  of  existence,  and  constitute  nitrous 
oxide. 

3.  Nitrous  oxide  may  also  be  obtained 
by  mingling  together  nitrous  gas  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas.  The  volume  of 
gases  in  this  case  is  diminished,  sulphur  de- 
posited, ammonia,  water,  and  nitrous  oxide 
are  formed. 

The  change  of  principles  which  takes 
place  in  this  experiment  depends  upon  the 
combination  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas,  with  different  portions 
of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  nitrous 
gas,  to  form  water  and  ammonia,  while  it 
deposites  sulphur,    Tlie  remaining  oxygen 


and  nitrogen  being  left  in  due  proportion 
constitute  nitrous  oxide. 

Remark.  —  This  singular  exertion  of  at- 
traction by  a  simple  body  appears  highly 
improbable  a  priori  ;  but  the  formation  of 
ammonia,  and  the  non-oxygenation  of  the 
sulphur,  elucidate  the  fact.  In  performing 
this  experiment,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  gases  ohould  be  rendered  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible ;  for  the  presence  of  water  considerably 
retards  the  decomposition. 

4.  Nitrous  oxide  may  also  be  produced 
by  preventing  alkaline  sulphurets  to  niti-ous 
gas.  Davy  observed  that  a  solution  of  sul- 
phuret  of  strontian,  or  barytes,  answers  this 
purpose  best. 

This  decomposition  of  nitrous  gas  is  not 
solely  produced  by  the  abstraction  of  oxygen 
from  the  nitrous  gas,  to  form  sulphuric 
acid.  It  depends  equally  on  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  dissolved 
in  the  solution  or  liberated  from  it.  In  this 
process,  sulphur  is  deposited  and  sulphuric 
acid  formed. 

5.  Nitrous  oxide  is  obtained  in  many 
circumstances  similar  to  those  in  which  ni- 
trous gas  is  produced.  Dr.  Priestley  found 
that  nitrous  oxide  was  evolved,  together 
with  nitrous  gas,  during  the  solution  of  iron, 
tin,  and  zinc  in  nitric  acid. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact 
rationale  of  these  processes,  for  very  com- 
plicated agencies  of  affinities  take  place. 
Either  the  nascent  hydrogen  arising  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  water  by  the  me- 
tallic substance  may  combine  with  portions 
of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  nitrous 
gas ;  and  thus  by  forming  water  and  ammo- 
nia, convert  it  into  nitrous  oxide  ;  or  the 
metallic  substance  may  attract  at  the  same 
time  oxygen  from  the  water  and  nitrous  gas, 
whilst  the  nascent  hydrogen  of  the  water 
seizes  upon  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
nitrous  gas,  to  form  ammonia.  The  analogy 
between  this  process  and  the  decomposition 
of  nitrous  gas  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
renders  the  first  opinion  most  probable. 

Such  are  the  principal  methods  of  obtaining 
nitrous  oxide.  There  are  no  reasons,  Davy 
thinks,  for  supposing  that  nitrous  oxide  is 
formed  in  any  of  the  processes  of  nature, 
and  the  nice  equilibrium  of  affinity  by  which 
it  is  constituted  forbids  us  to  hope  for  the 
power  of  composing  it  from  its  simple  prin- 
ciples. We  must  be  content  to  produce  it 
artificially. 

II.  Deutoxide  of  azote,  termed  likewise 
nitrous  gas,  or  nitric  oxide. 

Tlie  name  of  nitrous  gas  is  given  to 
an  aeriform  fluid,  consisting  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  com- 
bined with  caloric.  It  is  an  elastic,  co- 
lourless fluid,  having  no  sensible  taste  ;  it 
is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  it  is  exceed- 
ingly hurtful  to  animals,  producing  instant 
suffocation  whenever  they  attempt  to  breathe 
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it.  Tlie  greater  number  of  combustible 
bodies  refuse  to  burn  in  it.  It  is  nevertlie- 
less  capable  of  supporting  the  combustion  of 
some  of  these  bodies.  Phosphorus  burns 
in  nitrous  gas  when  introduced  into  it  in  a 
state  of  inflammation  ;  pyrophorus  takes 
file  in  it  spontaneously. 

It  is  not  decomposable  by  water,  though 
100  cubic  inches  of  this  fluid,  when  freed 
from  air,  absorb  about  five  cubic  inches  of 
the  gas.  This  solution  is  void  of  taste  ;  it 
does  not  redden  blue  vegetable  colours; 
the  gas  is  expelled  again  when  the  water  is 
made  to  boil  or  suffered  to  freeze.  Nitrous 
gas  has  no  action  on  nitrogen  gas  even  when 
assisted  by  heat.  It  is  decomposed  by  seve- 
ral metals  at  high  temperatures. 

Its  specific  gravity,  when  perfectly  pure, 
is  to  that  of  atmospheric  air  as  about  1.04 
to  1. 

Ardent  spirits,  saccharine  matters,  hydro- 
carbonates,sulphurous  acid,  and  phosphorus, 
have  no  action  on  it  at  the  common  temper- 
ature. It  is  not  sensibly  changed  by  the 
action  of  light.  Heat  dilates  it.  It  rapidly 
combines  with  oxygen  gas  at  common  tem- 
peratures, and  converts  it  into  nitrous  acid. 
Atmospheric  air  produces  the  same  effect, 
but  with  less  intensity.  It  is  absorbable  by 
green  sulphate,  muriate  and  nitrate  of  iron, 
and  decomposable  by  alkaline,  terrene,  and 
metallic  sulphurets,  and  other  bodies,  that 
have  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen  ;  but  it  is 
not  capable  of  combining  with  them  chemi- 
cally, so  as  to  forni  saline  compounds.  From 
the  greatest  number  of  bodies  which  absorb 
it,  it  may  be  again  expelled  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat. 

It  communicates  to  flame  a  greenish  co- 
lour before  extinguishing  it ;  when  mixed 
with  hydrogen  gas  this  acquires  the  property 
of  burning  with  a  green  flame.  It  is  ab- 
sorbable by  nitric  acid  and  renders  it 
fuming. 

When  exposed  to  the  action  of  caloric  in 
an  ignited  porcelain  tube,  it  experiences  no 
alteration,  but  when  electric  sparks  are 
made  to  pass  through  it,  it  is  decomposed 
and  converted  into  nitrous  acid,  and  nitro- 
gen gas.  Phosphorus  does  not  shine  in  it. 
It  is  composed  of  about  eight  parts  of  oxygen, 
and  seven  of  nitrogen. 

Methods  of  obLaining  deutoxide  of  nitrogen. 
—  1.  Put  into  a  small  proof,  or  retort,  some 
copper  wire  or  pieces  of  the  same  metal,  and 
pour  on  it  nitric  acid  of  commerce  diluted 
with  water,  an  effervescence  takes  place,  and 
nitrous  gas  will  be  produced.  After  having 
suffered  the  first  portions  to  escape  on 
account  of  the  atmospheric  air  contained 
in  the  retort,  collect  the  gas  in  tlie  water- 
apparatus  as  usual.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
gas  in  a  pure  state,  it  must  tlien  be  shook 
for  some  time  in  contact  with  water.  The 
water  in  tliis  instance  suffers  no  alteration  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  acid  undergoes  n  partial 


decomposition  ;  the  metal  robs  some  of  Uie^ 
nitric  acid  of  the  greatest  part  of  its  oxygen 
and  becomes  oxidised  j  the  acid  having  lost 
so  much  of  its  oxygen,  becomes  thereby  so  ' 
altered,  that  at  the  usual  temperature  it  can 
exist  no  longer  in  the  liquid  state,  but  in-  , 
stantly  expands  and  assumes  the  form  of 
gas ;  ceasing  at  the  same  time  to  act  as  an 
acid,  and  exhibiting  different  properties : 
but  the  acid  remaining  undccomposed  com- 
bines with  the  oxide  of  copper,  and  forms 
nitrate  of  copper. 

Instead  of  presenting  copper  to  nitric 
acid,  iron,  zinc,  mercury,  or  silver,  may  be 
made  use  of.  The  metals  best  suited  for  Uie 
production  of  nitrous  gas  are  silver,  mer- 
cury, and  copper. 

2.  Deutoxide  of  nitrogen  may  likewise 
be  obtained  by  synthesis.  This  method  of 
obtaining  it  we  owe  to  Dr.  Milner  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Into  the  middle  of  an  carthem  tube  about 
20  inches  long  and  three-fourths  of  an  incli 
wide,  open  at  both  ends,  put  as  much 
coarsely-powdered  manganese  as  is  sufficient 
nearly  to  fill  it.  Let  this  tube  traverse  a 
furnace  having  two  openings  opposite  to  each 
other.  To  one  end  of  the  tube  lute  a  re- 
tort containing  water  strongly  impregnated 
with  ammonia,  and  to  the  other  adapt  a 
bent  glass  tube  which  passes  into  the  pneu- 
matic trough.  Let  a  fire  be  kindled  in  tlie 
furnace,  and  when  the  manganese  may  be 
supposed  to  be  red  hot,  apply  a  gentle  heat 
to  the  retort  and  drive  over  it  the  vapour  of 
the  ammonia  ;  the  consequence  will  be  that 
nitrous  gas  will  be  delivered  at  the  fartlier 
end  of  the  tube,  while  the  ammonia  enters 
the  other  end ;  and  this  effect  does  not  take 
place  vidthout  the  presence  of  the  alkali. 

Erjdanation.  —  Ammonia  consists  of  hy- 
drogen and  nitrogen  ;  its  hydrogen  combines 
with  the  oxygen  which  is  given  out  by  the 
ignited  manganese,  and  forms  water;  its 
nitrogen  unites  at  the  same  time  to  another 
portion  of  the  oxygen,  and  constitutes  the 
nitrous  gas. 

There  is  a  cause  of  deception  in  this  ex- 
periment, against  which  the  operator  ought 
to  be  on  his  guard,  lest  he  should  conclude 
no  nitrous  gas  is  formed,  when,  in  reality, 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity.  The  am- 
monia, notwithstanding  every  precaution, 
will  frequently  pass  over  undecomposed.  If 
the  receiver  in  the  pneumatic  trough  is  filled 
with  water,  great  part  of  this  will  indeed  be 
presently  absorbed ;  but  still  some  portion 
of  it  will  mix  with  tlie  nitrous  gas  foiined  in 
the  process.  Upon  admitting  the  atmosphe- 
ric air,  the  nitrous  gas  will  become  decom- 
posed, and  the  red  nitrous  fumes  instantly 
unite  with  the  alkali.  The  receiver  is  pre- 
sently filled  witli  white  clouds  of  nitrate 
of  ammonia ;  and  in  this  manner  a  wrong 
conclusion  may  easily  be  drawn  from  the. 
want  of  the  orange  colour  of  the  nitrous 
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fiimes.  A  considerable  quantity  of  nitrous 
gas  may  have  been  formed,  and  yet  no 
orange  colour  appear,  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  therefore  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand how  a  siTiall  quantity  of  nitrous 
gas  may  be  most  effectually  disguised  by  the 
same  cause. 

Dr.  Milner  also  obtained  nitrous  gas,  by 
passing  ammonaical  gas  over  sulphate  of  iron 
deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallisation. 

III.  Nitrous  acid.    See  Nilric  acid. 

IV.  Nitric  acid.    See  Nitrous  acid. 
Azote  combines  with  chlorine  and  iodine, 

to  form  two  very  formidable  compounds  :  — 
1.  The  chloride  of  azote  was  discovered 
about  the  beginning  of  1812,  by  Dulong  ; 
but  its  nature  was  first  investigated  and  as- 
certained by  Sir  H.  Davy. 

Put  into  an  evaporating  porcelain  basin 
a  solution  of  one  part  of  nitrate  or  muriate 
of  ammonia  in  10  of  water,  heated  to  about 
100°,  and  invert  into  it  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle  filled  with  chlorine.  As  the  liquid 
ascends  by  the  condensation  of  the  gas,  oily- 
looking  drops  are  seen  floating  on  its  sur- 
face, which  collect  together,  and  fall  to  the 
bottom  in  large  globules.  This  is  chloride 
of  azote.  By  putting  a  thin  stratum  of 
common  salt  into  the  bottom  of  the  basin, 
we  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  chloride 
of  azote,  by  die  ammoniacal  salt.  It  should 
be  formed  only  in  very  small  quantities. 
The  chloride  of  azote  thus  obtained,  is  an 
oily-looking  liquid,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
a  very  pungent  intolerable  odour,  similar  to 
that  of  chlorocarbonous  acid.  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
1.653,  When  (epid  water  is  poured  into  a 
glass  containing  it,  it  expands  into  a  volume 
of  elastic  fluid,  of  an  orange  colour,  which 
diminishes  as  it  passes  through  the  water. 

'  I  attempted,'  says  Sir  H.  Davy,  '  to 
collect  die  products  of  the  explosion  of  the 
new  substance,  by  applying  the  heat  of  a 
spirit-lamp  to  a  globule  of  it,  confined  in  a 
curved  glass  tube  over  water  :  a  little  gas  was 
at  first  extricated  ;  but  long  before  the  water 
had  attained  the  temperature  of  ebullition,  a 
violent  flash  of  light  was  perceived,  with  a 
sharp  report ;  the  tube  and  glass  were  broken 
into  small  fragments,  and  I  received  a  se- 
vere wound  in  the  transparent  cornea  of  tlie 
eye,  which  has  produced  a  considerable  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye,  and  obliges  me  to  make 
this  communication  by  an  amanuensis.  This 
experiment  proves  what  extreme  caution  is 
necessary  in  operating  on  this  substance,  for 
the  quantity  I  used  was  scarcely  as  large  as 
a  grain  of  mustard-sccd.'  —  It  evaporates 
pretty  rapidly  in  the  air ;  and  in  vacuo  it 
expands  into  a  vapour,  which  still  possesses 
the  power  of  exploding  by  heat.  When  it 
is  cooled  artificially  in  water,  or  the  ammo- 
niacal solution,  to  400  F.,  the  surrounding 
fluid  congeals ;  but  when  alone,  it  may  be 
surrounded  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  muri- 
ate of  lime,  without  freezing. 


It  gradually  disappears  in  water,  produc- 
ing azote  ;  while  the  water  becomes  acid,  ac- 
quiring the  taste  and  smell  of  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

With  muriatic  and  nitric  acids,  it  yields 
azote;  and  widi  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a 
mixture  of  azote  and  oxygen.  In  strong  so- 
lutions of  ammonia  it  detonates ;  with  weak 
ones,  it  affords  azote. 

When  it  was  exposed  to  pure  mercury, 
out  of  the  contact  of  water,  a  white  powder 
(calomel)  and  azote  were  the  results.  '  The 
action  of  mercury  on  the  compound,'  says 
Sir  H.  *  appeared  to  offer  a  more  correct 
and  less  dangerous  mode  of  attempting  its 
analysis ;  but  on  introducing  two  grains 
under  a  glass  tube  filled  with  mercur}-,  and 
inverted,  a  violent  detonation  occurred,  by 
which  I  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  head 
and  hands,  and  should  have  been  severely 
wounded,  had  not  my  eyes  and  face  been 
defended  by  a  plate  of  glass,  attached  to  a 
proper  cap  ;  a  precaution  very  necessary  in 
all  investigations  of  this  body.'  In  using 
smaller  quantities,  and  recently  distilled  mer- 
cury, he  obtained  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments, without  any  violence  of  action. 

A  small  globule  of  it,  thrown  into  a  glass 
of  olive  oil,  produced  a  most  violent  explo- 
sion ;  and  the  glass,  though  strong,  was 
broken  into  fragments.  Similar  effects  were 
produced  by  its  action  on  oil  of  turpentine 
and  naphtha.  When  it  was  thrown  into  jether 
or  alkohol,  there  was  a  very  slight  action. 
When  a  particle  of  it  was  touched  under 
water  by  a  particle  of  phosphorus,  a  brilliant 
light  was  perceived  under  the  water,  and 
permanent  gas  was  disengaged,  having  the 
characters  of  azote. 

When  quantities  larger  than  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed  were  used  for  the  contact  with 
phosphorus,  the  explosion  was  always  so 
violent  as  to  break  the  vessel  in  which  the 
experiment  was  made.  On  tinfoil  and  zinc 
it  exerted  no  action  ;  nor  on  sulphur  and 
resin.  But  it  detonated  most  violently  when 
thrown  into  a  solution  of  phosphorus  in  £Bther 
or  alkohol. 

The  mechanical  force  of  this  compound 
in  detonation,  seems  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  known,  not  even  excepting  the  ammo- 
niacal fulminating  silver.  The  velocity  of 
its  action  appears  to  be  likewise  greater. 

2.  Iodide  of  azote.  Azote  does  not  com- 
bine directly  with  iodine.  We  obtain  the 
combination  only  by  means  of  ammonia.  Jt 
was  discovered  by  Courtois,  and  carefully 
examined  by  Colin.  When  ammoniacal 
gas  is  passed  over  iodine,  a  viscid  shininq- 
liquid  is  immediately  formed  of  a  brownish^ 
black  colour,  which,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
saturated  with  ammonia,  loses  its  lustre  and 
viscosity.  No  gas  is  disengaged  during  the 
formation  of  this  liquid,  which  may  be  called 
iodide  of  ammonia.  It  is  not  fulminating. 
When  dissolved  in  water,  a  part  of  the  am- 
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monia  is  decomposed ;  its  hydrogen  'forms 
hydriodic  acid ;  and  its  azote  combines  with 
a  portion  of  tlie  iodine,  and  forms  the  ful- 
minating powder.  We  may  obtain  tlie  iodide 
of  azote  directly,  by  putting  pulverulent  io- 
dine into  common  water  of  ammonia.  This 
indeed  is  the  best  way  of  preparing  it ;  for 
the  water  is  not  decomposed,  and  seems  to 
concur  in  the  production  of  tliis  iodide,  only 
by  determining  the  formation  of  hydriodate 
of  ammonia. 

The  iodide  of  azote  is  pulverulent,  and  of 
a  brownish-black  colour.  It  detonates  from 
the  smallest  shock,  and  from  heat,  with  a 
feeble  violet  vapour.  Wlien  properly  pre- 
pared, it  often  detonates  spontaneously. 
Hence,  after  the  black  powder  is  formed, 
and  the  liquid  ammonia  decanted  off,  we 
must  leave  the  capsule  containing  it  in  per- 
fect repose. 

When  this  iodide  is  put  into  potassa  water, 
azote  is  disengaged,  and  the  same  products 
are  obtained  as  when  iodine  is  dissolved  in 
that  alkaline  lixivium.  The  hydriodate  of 
ammonia,  which  has  the  property  of  dissolv- 
ing a  great  deal  of  iodine,  gradually  decom- 
poses the  fulminating  powder,  while  azote  is 
set  at  liberty.  Water  itself  has  this  pro- 
perty, though  in  a  much  lower  degree.  As 
the  elements  of  iodide  of  azote  are  so  feeljly 
united,  it  ought  to  be  prepared  with  great 
precautions,  and  should  not  be  preserved, 
In  the  act  of  transferring  a  little  of  it  from 
a  platina  capsule  to  a  piece  of  paper,  the 
whole  exploded  in  my  hands,  though  the 
friction  of  the  particles  on  each  other  tOas 
inappreciably  small. 

The  strongest  arguments  for  the  compound 
nature  of  azote  are  derived  from  its  slight  ten- 
dency to  combination,  and  from  its  being 
found  abundantly  in  the  organs  of  animals 
which  feed  on  substances  that  do  not  con- 
tain it. 

Its  uses  in  the  economy  of  the  globe  are 
little  understood.  This  is  likewise  favourable 
to  the  idea  that  the  real  chemical  nature  is  as 
yet  unknown,  and  leads  to"  the  hope  of  its 
being  decomposable. 

It  would  appear  that  the  atmospheric  azote 
and  oxygen  spontaneously  combine  in  other 
proportions,  under  certain  circumstances,  in 
natural  operations.  Thus  we  find,  tliatmild 
calcareous  or  alkaline  matter  favours  the 
fonnation  of  nitric  acid,  in  certain  regions 
of  the  earth  ;  and  that  they  are  essential  to 
its  production  in  our  artificial  arrangements, 
and  forming  nitre  from  decomposing  animal 
and  vegetable  substances." 

Nitrogen,  protoxide  of.    See  Nitrogen. 

Nitrogen  deutoxide  of.    See  Nitrogen. 

NITROLEUCIC  ACID.  {Jcidum 
nitro-leucicu?n  .■  so  called  from  its  being 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
leucine.)  Leucine  is  capable  of  uniting  to 
nitric  acid,  and  forming  a  compound,  which 
Braconnot  has  called  the  nitro-leucic  acid. 
21 


When  we  dissolve  leucine  in  nitric  add,  and 
evaporate  tlie  solution  to  a  certain  point,  it 
passes  into  a  crystalline  mass,  witliout  any 
disengagement  of  nitrous  vapour,  or  of  any 
gaseous  matter  :  If  we  press  this  mass 
between  blotting  paper,  and  redissolve  it  in 
water,  we  shall  obtain  from  this  by  con- 
centration, fine,  divergent,  and  nearly  colour- 
less needles.  These  constitute  the  new  acid. 
It  unites  to  the  bases,  forming  salts  which 
fuse  on  red-hot  coals.  The  nitro-leucates  of 
lime  and^  magnesia  are  unalterable  in  the 
air. 

NITRO-MURIATIC  ACID.  Aqua 
regia.  When  nitric  and  muriatic  acids  are 
mixed,  they  become  yellow,  and  acquire  the 
power  of  readily  dissolving  gold,  which 
neither  of  the  acids  possessed  separately. 
This  mixture  evolves  chlorine,  a  partial 
decomposition  of  both  acids  having  taken 
place  ;  and  water,  chlorine,  and  nitrous 
acid  gas  are  thus  produced,  that  is,  the 
hydrogen  of  the  muriatic  acid  abstracts 
oxygen  from  the  nitric  to  fonn  water.  The 
result  must  be  chlorine  and  nitrous  acid.  — 
Jirande. 

NITRO-SACCHARIC  ACl'D.Acidum 
nitro-saccharicuni.  Nitro-saccharine  acid. 
When  we  heat  the  sugar  of  gelatine  with 
nitric  acid,  they  dissolve  without  any  ap- 
parent disengagement  of  gas,  and  if  we 
evaporate  this  solution  to  a  proper  degree,  it 
forms,  on  cooling,  a  crystalline  mass.  On 
pressing  this  mass  between  the  folds  of 
blotting  paper,  and  recrystallising  them,  we 
obtain  beautiful  prisms,  colourless,  trans- 
parent, and  slightly  striated.  These  crystals 
are  very  different  from  those  which  serve  to 
produce  them  ;  and  constitute,  according  to 
Bracconot,  a  true  acid,  which  results  from 
the  combination  of  the  nitric  acid  itself, 
witli  the  sweet  matter  of  which  the  first 
crystals  are  formed.  Thenard  conceives  it 
is  the  nitrous  acid  which  is  present. 

Nitro-saccharic  acid  has  a  taste  simDar  to 
that  of  the  tartaric  ;  only  it  is  a  little  sweetish. 
Exposed  to  the  fire  in  a  capsule,  it  froths 
much,  and  is  decomposed  with  tlie  diffusion 
of  a  pungent  smell.  Tlirown  on  burning 
coals  it  acts  like  saltpetre.  It  produces  no 
change  in  saline  solutions.  Finally,  it  com- 
bines with  the  bases,  and  gives  birth  to  salts 
which  possess  peculiar  properties.  For  ex- 
ample, the  salt  wliich  it  fonns  witli  lime  is 
not  deliquescent,  and  is  very  little  soluble 
in  strong  alkohol.  That  which  it  produces 
with  the  oxide  of  lead  detonates  to  a  certain 
degree  by  the  action  of  heat.  Anii.  de 
Chimie  etde  Plius.  xiii.  113. 

NITRO-SULPHURIC  ACID.  A 
compound  consisting  of  one  part  nitre 
dissolved  in  about  ten  of  sulphuric  acid. 

NITROUS.  Nilrosus.  Of  or  belonging 
to  nitre. 

Nitrous  acid;  Acidwn  nitrosinn.  Fum- 
ing nitrous  acid.    It  appears  to  fonn  a  di»- 
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tinct  genus  of  salts,  that  may  be  termed  ni- 
trites. But  these  cannot  be  made  by  a  direct 
union  of  their  component  paits,  being  obtain- 
able only  by  exposing  a  nitrate  to  a  high  tem-| 
perature,  which  expels  a  portion  of  its  oxygen 
in  tlie  state  of  gas,  and  leaves  the  re- 
mainder in  the  state  of  a  nitrite,  if  the 
heat  be  not  urged  so  far,  or  continued  so 
long,  as  to  effect  a  complete  decomposition 
of  the  salt.  In  this  way  the  nitrites  of  po- 
tassa  and  soda  may  be  obtained,  and  perhaps 
those  of  barytes,  strontian,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia. The  nitrites  are  particularly  charac- 
terised, by  being  decomposable  by  all  the  acids 
except  the  carbonic,  even  by  the  nitric  acid 
itself,  all  of  which  expel  them  from  nitrous 
acid.  We  are  little  acquainted  with  any  one 
except  that  of  potassa,  which  attracts  moisture 
from  the  air,  changes  blue  vegetable  colours 
to  green,  is  somewhat  acrid  to  the  taste,  and 
when  powdered  emits  a  smell  of  nitric 
oxide. 

The  acid  itself  is  best  obtained  by  ex- 
posing nitrate  of  lead  to  heat  in  a  glass  re- 
tort. Pure  nitrous  acid  comes  over  in  the 
form  of  an  orange-coloured  liquid.  It  is  so 
volatile  as  to  boil  at  the  temperature  of  820. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1 . 450.  When  mixed 
with  water  it  is  decomposed,  and  nitrous  gas 
is  disengaged,  occasioning  effervescence.  It 
is  composed  of  one  volume  of  oxygen  united 
with  two  of  nitrous  gas.  It  therefore  con- 
sists ultimately,  by  weight,  of  1.75  nitrogen 
+  4  oxygen  ;  by  measure,  of  2  oxygen  +  1 
nitrogen.  The  various  coloured  acids  of  nitre 
are  not  7iitrous  acids,  but  nitric  acid  impreg- 
nated with  nitrous  gas,  the  deutoxide  of 
nitrogen  or  azote. 

N^itrovs  oxide.    See  Nitrogen. 

NI'TRUM.  This  name  was  anciently 
given  to  natron,  but  in  modern  times  to 
nitre.    See  Nitre. 

NiTKUM  puRiFicATUM.    See  Nitre. 

NiTRUM  viTRioLATUM.  Sulphurfc  acid 
and  soda.    See  Sodee  sulphas. 

NO'BILIS.  {Quasi  noscibilis ;  from 
nosco,  to  know.)  Noble.  Some  parts  of 
animals,  and  of  plants,  are  so  named  by  way 
of  eminence  ;  as  a  valve  of  the  heart,  and  the 
more  perfect  metals,  as  gold  and  silver. 

NOCTAMBULA'TION.  {Noctambu- 
latio  :  from  nox,  night,  and  ambido,  to  walk. ) 
Noctisurgium.  Walking  in  the  night,  when 
asleep.    See  Oneirodynia  aciiva. 

Noctisu'rgium.    See  Noctambulation. 

Nocturnal  emission.  See  Gonorrhoea  dor- 
mientium. 

Nodding  cnicus.    See  Cnicus  cernuus. 

NODE.  Nodus.  A  hard  circumscribed 
tumour,  proceeding  from  a  bone,  and  caused 
by  a  swelling  of  the  periosteum ;  they  appear 
on  every  part  of  the  body,  but  are  more 
common  on  such  as  are  thinly  covered  with 


muscles,  as  the  os  frontis,  fore-part  of  the 
tibia,  radius  and  ulna.  As  they  increase  in 
size,  they  become  more  painful  from  the 
distension  they  occasion  in  the  periosteum. 
When  they  continue  long,  the  bone  becomes 
completely  carious. 

NODOSUS.  Knotty:  nodose.  Ap- 
plied to  the  form  of  the  seed-vessel  of  the 
Cucurbitn  melopejio. 

NODUS.  ( From  anad,  to  tie,  Hebre  w. ) 
A  node  or  swelling  upon  a  bone.  See 
Node. 

No'li  me  tangere.  a  species  of  herpes 
affecting  the  skin  and  cartilages  of  the  nose, 
very  difficult  to  cure,  because  it  is  exasper- 
ated by  most  applications.  The  disease  ge- 
nerally commences  with  small,  superficial 
spreading  ulcerations  on  the  alse  of  the  nose, 
which  become  more  or  less  concealed  be- 
neath furfuraceous  scabs.  The  whole  nose 
is  frequently  destroyed  by  the  progressive 
ravages  of  this  peculiar  disorder,  which 
sometimes  cannot  be  stopped  or  retarded  by 
any  treatment,  external  or  internal. 

NO'MA.  (From  vejxo),  to  eat.)  An 
ulcer  that  sometimes  attacks  the  clieek  or 
vulva  of  young  girls.  It  appears  in  the 
form  of  red  and  somewhat  livid  spots;  is  not 
attended  with  pyrexia,  pain,  or  tumour,  and 
in  a  few  days  becomes  gangrenous. 

NON-NATURAL.  Res  non-natur ales. 
Under  this  term,  ancient  physicians  com- 
prehend air,  meat  and  drink,  sleep  and 
watching,  motion  and  rest,  the  retentions  and 
excretions,  and  the  affections  of  the  mind  ; 
or,  in  otlier  words,  those  principal  matters 
which  do  not  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  body,  but  at  the  same  time  are  necessary 
to  its  existence. 

NO'NUS.  (Quasi  novenus ;  from  novem, 
nine.)  The  ninth.  Sometimes  applied  to 
the  coracoid  muscle  of  the  shoulder. 

No'pAL.  Nopalnochetzth.  The  plant  that 
feeds  the  cochineal  insect. 

Nori^'ndic^  bacc^.  See  Rubus  arc- 
ticus. 

NOSE.    Nasus.    See  Nares. 

Nose,  bleeding  of.    See  Epistaxis. 

NOSOCO'MIUM.  (From  vo<tos,  a 
disease,  and  KOfxeca,  to  take  care  of.)  Noso-. 
dochium.  An  hospital  or  infirmary  for  the 
sick. 

NosoDo'cHiHM.  See  Nosocomium, 
NOSOLOGY.  {Nosologia;  from 
a  disease,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse.)  The 
doctrine  of  the  names  of  diseases.  Modern 
physicians  understand  by  nosology  the  ar- 
rangement of  diseases  in  classes,  orders,  ge- 
nera, species,  &c.  The  following  are  the 
approved  arrangements  of  the  several  noso- 
logists.  That  of  Dr.  CuUen  is  generally 
adopted  in  this  country,  and  next  to  it  the 
arrangement  of  Sauvages. 
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NOSOLOGY. 


Si/7ioplical  View  of  the  Classes,  Orders,  ' and  Genera,  according  to  the  Cullekian  Sysleui. 


OnuER  I. 
FEBRES. 
§  1.  Intermillentes. 
.1.  Tertiana. 
•  2.  Qiiartana 
3.  Quotidiana. 
'         §  2.  Continu<e. 
A.  Synocha 
5.  Typhus 
.  6.  Synoclms. 

Order  II. 
PHLEGMASIiE, 

7.  Phlogosis 

8.  Ophthalmia 
,9.  Phrenitis 

10.  Cynanche 

11.  Pneumonia 

12.  Carditis. 


CLASS  L  — PYREXIiE. 
IS.  Peritonitis 

14.  Gastritis 

15.  Enteritis 

16.  Hepatitis 

17.  Splenitis 

18.  Nephritis 

19.  Cystitis 

20.  Hysteritis 

21.  Rheumatism  us 

22.  Odontalgia 

23.  Podagra 

24.  Arthropuosis. 

Ordeii  III. 
EXANTHEMATA. 

25.  Variola. 
26".  Varicella 

27.  Rubeola 

28.  Scarlatina 


29.  Pestis 

30.  Erysipelas 

31.  Miliaria 

32.  Urticaria 

33.  Pemphigus 

34.  Aphtlia. 

Order  IV. 
H^MORRHAGIiE. 

35.  Epistaxis 

36.  Haimoptysis 

37.  Hajmorrhois 

38.  Menorrhagia. 

Order  V. 
PROFLUVIA. 

39.  Catarrhus 

40.  Dysenteria. 


CLASS  IL— NEUROSES. 


Order  I. 
COMATA, 

41.  Apoplexia 

42.  Paralysis. 

Order  II. 
ADYNAMIiE. 

43.  Syncope 

44.  Dyspepsia 

45.  Hypochondriasis 

46.  Chlorosis. 


Order  I. 
MARCORES. 

67.  Tabes 

68.  Atrophia. 

Order  II. 
INTUMESCENTIiE, 
§  1.  Adiposes. 

69.  Polysarcia. 

§  2.  Flatuosm. 

70.  Pneumatosis 

71.  Tympanites. 


Order  I. 
DYS-ESTHESIiE. 

90.  Caligo 

91.  Amaurosis 

92.  Dysopia 

93.  Pseudoblepsis 

94.  Dysecoea 
05.  Paracusis 

96.  Anosmia 

97.  Aglieustia 

98.  Anaisthesia. 

Order  II. 
DYSOllEXITE.' 
§  1.  Jppelilus  crronci. 

99.  Bulimia.  ^ 


Order  III. 
SPASMI. 

47.  Tetanus 

48.  Convulsio 

49.  Chorea 

50.  Raphania 

51.  Epilepsia 

52.  Palpitatio 

53.  Asthma 

54.  Dyspnoea 

55.  Pertussis 

56.  Pyrosis 


57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 


63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 


CLASS  IIL  — CACHEXIA. 


72.  Physometra. 

§  3.  AqUOSCB. 

73.  Anasarca 

74.  Hydrocephalus 

75.  Hydrorachitis 

76.  Hydrotliorax 

77.  Ascites 

78.  Hydrometra 

79.  Plydrocele. 

§  4.  SolidcB. 

80.  Physconia. 

CLASS  IV.  — LOCALES. 

100.  Polydipsia 

101.  Pica 

102.  Satyriasis 

103.  Nymphomania 

104.  Nostalgia. 
§  2.  AppeliliLS  dijicicntes. 

105.  Anorexia 

106.  Adipsia 

107.  Anaphrodisia. 

Order  III. 
DYSCINESI/E. 

108.  Aphonia.^. 

109.  Mutitas 

110.  Paraphonia 

111.  Psellismus 


81. 


82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 


Colica 
Cholera 
Diarrhoea 
Diabetes 
Hysteria 
Hydrophobia. 
Order  IV. 
VESANI^. 
Amentia 
Melancholia 
Mania 

Oneirodynia,  v 


Rachitis. 

Order  III. 
IMPETIGINES. 
Scrophula 
Syphilis 
Scorbutus 
Elephantiasis 
Lepra 
Framboesia 
Trichoma 
Icterus, 


112.  Strabismus 

113.  Dysphagia 

114.  Contractura. 
Order  IV. 

APOCENOSES. 

115.  Profusio 

116.  Ephidrosis 

117.  Epiphora 

118.  Ptyalisraus 

119.  Enuresis 

120.  Gonorrhoea. 
Order  V. 

EPISCHESES. 

121.  Obslipatio 

122.  Ischuria 
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123.  Dysuria  '' 

124.  Dyspermatisraus 

125.  Amenorrboca. 

Order  VI.  * 
TUMORES. 

126.  Aneurisma 

127.  Varix 

128.  Ecchymoma 

129.  Scirrhus 

130.  Cancer 

131.  Bubo 


132.  Sarcoma 

133.  Verruca 

134.  Clavus 

135.  Lupia. 

136.  Ganglion 

137.  Hydatis 

138.  Hydarthrus 

139.  Exostosis. 

Order  VII. 
ECTOPIiE. 

140.  Hernia 


141.  Prolapsus 

142.  Luxatio. 

Order  VIII. 
DYALYSES. 

143.  Vulnus 

144.  Ulcus 

145.  Herpes 

146.  Tinea 

147.  Psora  ' 

148.  Fractura 
1'49.  Caries. 
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Order  I. 
MACULiE. 
Gemis  1.  Leucoma. 

2.  Vitiligo 

3.  Ephelis  • 

4.  Gutta  rosea 

5.  Naevus 

6.  Ecchymoma. 

EFFLORESCENT!^. 

7.  Herpes 

8.  Epinyctis 

9.  Psydracia 

10.  Hydroa* 

Order  III. 
PHYMATA. 

11.  Erythema 

12.  (Edema  • 

13.  Emphysema 

14.  Scirrhus 

15.  Phlegmone 

16.  Bubo 

17.  Parotis 

18.  Furunculus 

19.  Anthrax 

20.  Cancer  ■ 

21.  Paronychia 

22.  Phimosisi 

Order  IV. 
EXCRESCENTIyE. 

23.  Sarcoma 


Order  I. 
CONTINUiE. 

79.  Ephemera 

80.  Synocha 

81.  Synochus 

82.  'J'yphus 


CLASS  L— VITIA. 

24.  Condyloma 

25.  Verruca 

26.  Pterygium 

27.  Hordeolum 

28.  Bronchocele 

29.  Exostosis 

30.  Gibbositas 

31.  Lordosis. 

Order  V. 
CYSTIDES. 

32.  Aneurisma 

33.  Varix 

34.  Hydatis 

35.  Marisca 

36.  Staphyloma 

37.  Lupia 

38.  Hydarthrus 

39.  Apostema 

40.  Exomphalus. 

41.  Oscheocele. 

Order  VI. 
ECTOPIiE. 

42.  Exophthalmia 
■43.  Blepharoptosis 

44.  Hypostaphyle 

45.  Paraglossa 

46.  Proptoma 

47.  Exania 

48.  Exocyste 

49.  Hysteroptosis 

50.  Ent€rocele 

CLASS  IL  — FEBRES. 

83.  Hectica. 

Order  II. 
REMITTENTES. 

84.  Amphimerina 

85.  TritjEophya 

86.  Tctartophya. 


51.  Epiplocele 

52.  Gasterocele 

53.  Hepatocole 

54.  Splenocelo 

55.  Hysterocele. 

56.  Cystocele 

57.  Encephalocele 

58.  Hysteroloxia 

59.  Parochidium 

60.  Exarthrema 

61.  Diastasis 

62.  Laxarthrus. 

Order  VII. 
PLAG^. 

63.  Vulnus 
C4.  Punctura 

65.  Excoriatio 

66.  Conlusio 

67.  Fractura  "j 

68.  Fissura 

69.  Ruptura. 

70.  Amputatura 

71.  Ulcus 

72.  Exulceratio 

73.  Sinus 
'74.  Fistula 

75.  Rhagas. 

76.  Eschara. 

77.  Caries 

78.  Arthrocace. 


Order  HL 

INTERMITTENTES. 

87.  Quotidiana 

88.  Tertiana 

89.  Quartana  ; 

90.  EiTatica.  '  .  , 


Order  I. 
EX  ANTHEM  ATICiE. 

91.  Pestis.  3 

92.  Variola 

93.  Pemphigus 

94.  -  Rubeola 

95.  Miliaris 

96.  Purpura 

97.  Erysipelas. 

98.  Scarlatina 

99.  Esscra 


CLASS  IIL  —  PIILEGM.ASIiE. 


100.  Aphtha. 

Order  II. 
MEMBRANACEiE. 

101.  Phrenitis 

102.  Paraphrenesis 

103.  Pleuritis 

104.  Gastritis 

105.  Enteritis 

106.  Iniploitis 

107.  Metritis 


Order  III. 

PARENCHYMATOSiE. 

108.  Cystitis. 

109.  Cephalitis 

110.  Cynanche 

111.  Carditis 

112.  Peripneumonia 

113.  Hepatitis 

114.  Splenitis 

115.  Nephritis. 
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Orber  I. 
TONICI  PARTIALES. 

116.  Strabismus 

117.  Trismus 

118.  Obstipitas 

119.  Contractu  ra 

120.  Grampus 

121.  Priapismus. 

Order  II. 
TONICI  GENERALES. 

122.  Tetanus  , 


CLASS  IV, —SPASML  ' 

123.  Catochus.  '  Ordee  IV. 

Order  IIL  CLONICI  GENERALES. 

CLONICI  PARTIALES.  132.  Rigor 

124.  Nystagmus  133.  Eclampsia 

125.  Carphologia  134.  Epilepsia 

126.  Pandiculatio  135.  Hysteria 

127.  Apomyttosis  136.  Scelotyrbe 

128.  Convulsio  137.  Beriberia. 

129.  Tremor 

130.  Palpitatio 

131.  Claudicatio. 


CLASS  V.  —  ANHELATIONES. 


Order  I. 
SPASMODICiE. 

138.  Ephialtes 

139.  Sternutatio 

140.  Oscedo 

141.  Singultus 


142.  Tussis.  f 

Order  II. 
OPPRESSIVE. 

143.  Stertor 

144.  Dyspnoea 

145.  Asthma 


146.  Orthopncea 

147.  Angina 

148.  Pleurodyne 

149.  Rheuma 

150.  Hydrothorax 

151.  Empyema. 


Order  I. 
DYSESTHESIA. 

152.  Cataracta 

153.  Caligo 

154.  Amblyopia 

155.  Amaurosis 

156.  Anosmia 

157.  Agheustia 

158.  Dysecoea 

159.  Paracusis 

160.  Cophosis 

161.  Anaesthesia. 

Order  II. 
ANEPITHYMIE. 

162.  Anorexia 


Order  I. 
VAGI. 

183.  Arthritis 

184.  Ostocopus 

1 85.  Rheumatismus 

186.  Catarrhus 

187.  Anxietas 

188.  Lassitudo 

189.  Stupor 

190.  Pruritus 

191.  Algor 

192.  Ardor. 

Order  II. 
CAPITIS. 

193.  Cephalalgia 


CLASS  VL  — DEBILITATES. 


163.  Adipsia  174. 

164.  Anaphrodisia.  175. 

Order  III. 
DYSCINESIE. 

165.  Mutitas  176. 

166.  Aphonia  177. 

167.  Psellismus  178. 

168.  Paraphonia  179. 

169.  Paralysis  180. 

170.  Hemiplegia  181. 

171.  Paraplexia.  182. 

Order  IV. 
LEIPOPSYCHIE. 

172.  Asthenia 

173.  Leipothymia 

CLASS  VII.  — DOLORES. 


Syncope 
Asphyitia. 
Order  V. 
COMATA. 
Catalepsis 
Ecstasis 
Typhomania 
Lethargus 
Cataphora 
Carus 
Apoplexia. 


194.  Cephalasa 

1 95.  Hemicrania 

196.  Ophthalmia 

197.  Otalgia 

198.  Odontalgia. 

Order  III. 
PECTORIS. 

199.  Dysphagia 

200.  Pyrosis 

201.  Cardiogmus, 

Order  IV. 
ABDOMINALES  IN- 
TERNI. 

202.  Cardialgia 

203.  Gastrodynia 


204.  Colica 

205.  Hepatalgia 

206.  Splenalgia 

207.  Nephralgia 

208.  Dystocia 

209.  Hysteralgia. 

Order  V. 
EXTERNI  ET  ARTU- 
UM. 

210.  Mastodynia 

211.  Rachialgia  j 

212.  Lumbago 

213.  Ischias 

214.  Proctalgia 

215.  Pudendagra. 


CLASS  VIIL  —  VESANIE. 


Order  I.  223.  Bulimia 

HALLUCINATIONES.  224.  Polydipsia 


216.  Vertigo 

217.  SufFusio 

218.  Diplopia 

219.  Syrigmos 

220.  Hypocondriasis 

221.  Somnambulismus. 

Order  II. 
MOROSITATES. 

222.  Pica 


225.  Antipathia 

226.  Nostalgia 

227.  Panophobia 

228.  Satyriasis 

229.  Nymphomania 

230.  Tarantismus 

231.  Hydrophobia. 
Order  III.— DELIRI A. 

232.  Paraphrosyne 


233.  Amentia 

234.  Melancholia 

235.  Mania 

236.  Dismonomania. 

Order  IV. 
VESANIiE  ANOMA- 
LE. 

237.  Amnesia 

238.  Agrypnia. 
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Ordkr  I. 
SANGUIFLUXUS. 

239.  Haemorrhagia 

240.  Haemoptysis 

241.  Stomacace 

242.  Hsematemesis 

243.  Hseniaturia 

244.  Menorrhagia 

245.  Abortus. 

Order  II.II 
ALVIFLUXUS. 

246.  Hepatirrhoea 

247.  Haeraorrliois 

248.  Dysenteria 
219.  Melzena 


CLASS  IX.  —  FLUXUS. 

250.  Nausea 

251.  Vomitus 

252.  Ileus 

253.  Cholera 

254.  Diarrhoea 

255.  Caeliaca 

256.  Liehteria 

257.  Tenesmus. 

Order  III. 
SERIFLUXUS. 

258.  Ephidrosis 

259.  Epiphora 

260.  Coryza 

261.  Ptyalismus 

262.  Anacatharsis 


263. 
264. 
265. 
266. 
267. 
268. 
269. 
270. 
271, 


272. 
273.- 
274. 


Diabetes 

Enuresis 

Dysuria 

Pyuria 

Leucorrhoea 

Gonorrhoea 

Dyspermatismus 

Galactirrhcea 

Otorrljoea. 

Order  IV. 
AERIFLUXUS. 
Flatulentia 
-^dopsophia 
Dysodia. 


Order  I. 
MACIES. 

275.  Tabes 

276.  Phthisis 

277.  Atrophia 

278.  Aridura. 

Order  II. 
INTUMESCENTI^. 

279.  Polysarcia 

280.  Pneumatosis 

28 1 .  Anasa"rca 

282.  Phlegmatia 

283.  Physconia 

284.  Graviditas. 

Order  III. 
HYDROPES  PARTIA. 
LES. 

285.  Hydrocephalus 

286.  Physocephalus 


CLASS  X.  — CACHEXIJE. 


287.  Hydrorachitis 

288.  Ascites 

289.  Hydrometra 

290.  Physometra 

291.  Tympanites 

292.  Meteorismus 

293.  Ischuria. 

Order  IV.  ' 
TUBERA.  j; 

294.  Rachitis 

295.  Scrophula 

296.  Carcinoma 

297.  Leontiasis 

298.  Malis 

299.  Framboesia. 

Order  V. 
IMPETIGINES. 

300.  Syphilis 

301.  Scorbutus 

302.  Elephantiasis 


303.  Lepra 
'304.  Scabies 

305.  Tinea. 

Order  VL' 
ICTERITI^. 

306.  Aurigo 

307.  Melasicterus 

308.  Phaenigmus 

309.  Chlorosis. 

Order  VII. 
CACHEXIA  ANOMA- 
LY. 

310.  Phthiriasis 

311.  Trichoma 

312.  Alopeciaj 

313.  Elcosis 

314.  Gangrsena 

315.  Necrosis. 
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Order  I. 
CONTAGIOSL 

1.  Morta 

2.  Pestis 

3.  Variola 

4.  Rubeola 


CLASS  L  —  EXANTHEMATICL 

5.  Petechia  8.  Uredo 

6.  Syphilis.  9.  Aphtha.' 

Order  II.  Order  IIL 

SPORADICL  SOLITARIL 

7.  Miliaria  10.  Erysipelas. 


Order  I. 
CONTINENTES. 

11.  Diaria 

12.  Synocha 

13.  Synochus 

14.  Lenta. 


CLASS  II  CRITICL 

(!)rder  II. 
INTERMITTENTES. 

15.  Quotidiana 

16.  Tertiana 

17.  Quartana 

18.  Duplicana 

19.  Errana. 


Order  III. 

EXACERBANTES. 

20.  Amphimerina 

21.  TritEeus 

22.  Tetartophia 

23.  Hemitritaea 

24.  Hectica. 


Order.  I. 
MEMBRANACEI. 

25.  Phrenitis 

26.  Paraphrenesis 

27.  Pleuritis 

28.  Gastritis 

29.  Enteritis 


CLASS  IIL  — PHLOGISTICL 

30.  Proctitis  35.  Hepatitis 

31.  Cystitis.                       36.  Splenitis 
Order  II.            37.  Nephritis 

PARENCHYMATICI.  38.  Hysteritis. 

32.  Sphacelismus  Order  III. 

33.  Cynanche  MUSCULOSL 

34.  Peripneumonia  39.  Phlegmone. 
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Order  T. 
INTRm»ECr., 

40.  Cephalalgia 

41.  Hemicrania 

42.  Gravedo' 

43.  Ophthalmia' 
4 'J.  Otalighi- 

45.  Odontal'ghi.' 

46.  Angina 

47.  Soda 


CiASS  IV, —  DOLOROSI. 

48.  Cardialgia  58. 

49.  Gastrica  59. 

50.  Colica 

51.  Hepatica 

52.  Splenica  60. 

53.  Pleuritica  61. 

54.  Pneiimonica  62. 

55.  Hysteralgia  63. 
5G.  Nephritica  64. 
57.  Dysuria 


Pudendagra 
Proctica. 

Order  IT. 
EXTRINSECI. 
Arthritis 
Ostocopus 
Rheumatismus 
Volatica 
Pruritus, 


Order  I. 
IDEALES. 

65.  Delirium 

66.  Paraphrosyne 

67.  Amentia 

68.  Mania 

69.  Daemon  ia 

70.  A'esania 

71.  Melancholia. 

Order  II. 
IMAGINA.RIL 

72.  Svrinffmos 


Order  I. 
DEFECTIVI. 

90.  Lassitudo 

91.  Languor 

92.  Asthenia 

93.  Lipothymia 

94.  Syncope 

95.  Asphyxia. 

Order'  II. 
SOPOROSL 

96.  Somnolentia 

97.  Typhomania 

98.  Lethargns 


CLASS  v.  — MENTALES. 

73.  Phantasma  81.  Satyriasfs 

74.  Vertigo  82.  Erotomanfa 

75.  Panophobia  83.  Nostalgia 

76.  Hypochondriasis  84.  Tarantismus 

77.  Somnambulismus.  85.  Rabies 

Order  III.  86.  Hydrophobia 

PATHETECL  87.  Cacositia 

78.  Citta  88.  Antipathia 

79.  Bulimia  89.  Anxietas, 

80.  Polydipsra" 


CLASS  Vli  —  QUIETALES. 


99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 


106. 
107. 
108. 

109. 


Cataphora  WO.  Amaurosis 

Carus  111.  Scotomia 

Apoplexia  112.  Cophosis 

Paraplegia  113.  Anosmia 

Hemiplegia  114.  Ageustia 

Paralysis  115.  Aphonia 

Stupor  116.  Anorexia 

Order  IIL  117.  Adipsia 

PRIVATIVIi  118.  Anaesthesia 

Morosis  119.  Atecnia 

Oblivio  120.  Atonia." 
Amblyopia'' 
Cataracta 


Order  I. 
SPASTICI. 

121.  Spfismus 

122.  Priapismus 

123.  Borborygmos 

1 24.  Trismos 

1 25.  Sardiasis 

126.  Hysteria 

1 27.  Tetanus 

128.  Catoehus 

1 29.  Catalepsis 


CLASS  VIL  — MOTORH. 

1 30.  Agrypnia.  1 39. 

Order  II.  140. 
AGITATORIL 

131.  Tremor 

132.  Palpitatio  141. 

133.  Orgasmus  142. 

134.  Subsultus  143. 
1S5.  Carpologia  1 44. 

136.  Stridor  145. 

137.  Hippos 

138.  Psellismus 


Chorea; 
Beriberi. 

Order  III. 
AGITATO  RII 
Rigor 
Convulsio 
Epilepsia 
Hieranosos 
Raphania. 


CLASS  VIII.  — SUPPRESSORIL 


Order  I. 
SUFFOCATORII. 

146.  Raucedo 

147.  Vociferatio 

148.  Risus 

149.  Fletus 
1.50.  Suspirium 

151.  Oseitatio 

152.  Pandiculatio 

153.  Singultus 


154.  Sternutatio 

155.  Tussis 

156.  Stertor 

157.  Anhelatio 

158.  Suffbcatio 

159.  Empyema 

160.  Dyspnoea 

161.  Asthma 

1 62.  Orthopnea 

163.  Ephinltcs. 


Order  II. 
CONSTRICTORir 

164.  Aglutitio 

165.  Flatulcntia 

166.  Obstipatio 

1 67.  Ischuria 

1 68.  Dysmenorrhnea 

1 69.  Dyslochia 

170.  Aglactalio 

171.  Surilita';. 


XOSOLOGV. 


Order  I. 
CAPITIS. 
172.  Otorrlioea 
Epiphora 
174.  Hwinorrhagia 
'  75.  Corysia 

1 76.  Stomacace 

177.  Ptyalismus. 

Order  II, 

THORACIS. 
?  73.  Screatus 

179.  Expectoratio 

1 80.  Haemoptysis 

181.  ^'^omica. 

Order  III. 
ADOMINIS. 

182.  Ructus 


CLASS 
18:j. 

184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 


196. 


IX.  —  EVACCJATORII. 

Nausea  197. 

Vomica  3  gs. 

Hannatemesis  1 99* 

Iliaca  yoo. 

Cholera  201. 

Diarrhoea  202. 

Lienteria  203. 

Coeliaca  204. 

Cholirica  205. 

Dysenteria  206. 
Haemorrhois 

Tenesmus  CO 

Crepitus.  207. 

Order  IV.  208. 
GENITALIUM. 
Enuresis 


Stranguria 
Diabetes 
HcEmaturiji 
Glus 

Gonorrhoea 
Leucorrhoea 
Menorrliagia 
Parturitio 
Abortus 
Mola. 

Order  V. 
RPORIS  EXTERNI. 
Galactia 
Sudor. 


Order  I. 
EMACI  ANTES. 
S09.  Phthisis 

210.  Tabes 

211.  Atrophia 

212.  Marasmus 
2)3.  Rachius. 


Order  I. 
HUMORALIA. 

227.  Aridura 

228.  Digitium 

229.  Emphysema 

230.  Oedema 

231.  Sugillatio 

232.  Inflammatio 

233.  Abscessus 

234.  Gangrena 

235.  Sphacelus. 

Order  II. 
DIALYTICA. 

236.  Fractura 

237.  Luxatura 

238.  Ruptura 

239.  Contusura 
"240.  Profusio 

241.  Vulnus 

242.  Amputatura 

243.  Laceratura 

244.  Punctura 

245.  Morsura 

246.  Combustura 

247.  Excoriatura 

248.  Intertrigo 

249.  Rhagas. 

Order  III. 
EXULCERATTONES. 

250.  Ulcus. 

251.  Cacoethes 

252.  Noma 

253.  Carcinomji 

254.  Ozena 

255.  Fistula 


CLASS  X.  — DEFORM 
Order  II. 
TUMIDOSL 
214i  Polysarcia 

215.  Leucophlegmatia 

216.  Anasarca 

217.  Hydrocephalus 

218.  Ascites 

219.  Hyposarca 

220.  Tympanites 

CLASS  XL  — VITIA. 

256.  Caries 

257.  Arthrocace 

258.  Cocyta 

259.  Paronychia 

260.  Pernio 

26 1 .  Pressura 

262.  Arctura. 

Order  IV.  ' 

SCABIES.  ; 

263.  Lepra 

264.  Tinea 

265.  Achor 

266.  Psora 

267.  Lippitudo  *. 

268.  Serpigo 

269.  Herpes 

270.  Varus 

271.  Bacchi.t 

272.  Bubo 

273.  Anthrax 

274.  Phlyctaena  . 

275.  Pustula 

276.  Papula 

277.  Hordeolum 

278.  Verruca 

279.  Ciavus 

280.  Myrmecium 

281.  Eschara. 

Order  V, 
TUMORES  PROTUBE. 
R  ANTES. 

282.  Aneurisma 

283.  Varix 

284.  Scirrhus 

285.  Struma 


ES. 

221.  Graviditas. 

Order  III. 
DECOLORES. 

222.  Cachexia 

223.  Chlorosis 

224.  Scorbutus 

225.  Icterus 

226.  Plethora. 


286.  Atheroma 

287.  Anchylosis 

288.  Ganglion 

289.  Natta 

290.  Spinola 

291.  Exostosis. 

Order  VI. 
PROCIDENTI/E. 

292.  Hernia 

293.  Prolapsus 

294.  Condyloma 

295.  Sarcoma 

296.  Pterygium 

297.  Ectropium 

298.  Phimosis 

299.  Clitorismus. 

Order  VII. 
DEFORMATIONES. 

300.  Contractu  ra 

301.  Gibber 

302.  Lordosis 

303.  Distortio 

304.  Tortura 

305.  Strabismus 

306.  Lagophthalmia 

307.  Nyctalopia 

308.  Presbytia 

309.  Myopia 

310.  Labarinm 
^311.  Lagostoma 

312.  Apella 

313.  Atreta 

314.  Plica 

315.  Hirsuties 

316.  Alopecia 
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517.  Tiicliiafiis, 

Order  VIII, 
MACULAE. 

318.  Cicatrix 


319.  Nasvus 

320.  Morphwa 

321.  Vibex 

322.  Sudamcn 


323.  Melasma' 

324.  Heparizon  '| 

325.  Lentigo  , 

326.  Ephelis. 


Synoplical  View  of  the  System  of  Vogel. 


OanER  I. 
;  :iNTERMITTENTES. 

1.  Quotidiana 

2.  Tertiaiia 

j  3.  Quaitana 

4.  Quintana 

5.  Sextana 

6.  Septana 

7.  Octana 

8.  Nonana 

9.  Decimana 

10.  Vaga 

1 1 .  Menstrua 

12.  Tertiana  duplex 

13.  Quartana  duplex 

14.  Quartana  triplex. 

Order  II. 
CONTINUiE. 
§  1.  Simplices. 

1 5.  Quotidiana 

16.  Synochus 

1 7.  Amatoria 

18.  Phrenitis 

19.  Epiala 

20.  Causes 

21.  Elodes 

22.  Lethargus 

23.  Typhomania 

24.  Leipyria 

25.  Phricodes 


CLASS  I.  — FEBRES. 

26.  Lyngodes 

27.  Assodes 

28.  Cholerica 

29.  Syncopalis 

30.  Hydrophobia 

31.  Gscitans 

32.  Ictericodes 

33.  Pestilentialis 
84.  Siriasis. 

§  2.  Composita. 
%  1.  ExantheviaticcE. 

35.  Variolosa 

36.  Morbillosa 

37.  Miliaris 

38.  Petechialis 

39.  Scarlatina 

40.  Urtica 

41.  Bullosa 

42.  Varicella 

43.  Pempliigodes 

44.  Aphthosa. 

^2.  Liflammatoria;. 

45.  Phrenismus 

46.  Chemosis 

47.  Ophthalmites 

48.  Otites 

49.  Angina 

50.  Pleuritis 

51.  Peripneumonia 

52.  Mediastina 


53.  Pericarditis 

54.  Carditis 

55.  Paraphrenitis 

56.  Gastritis 

57.  Enteritis 

58.  Hepatitis 

59.  Splenitis 

60.  Mesenteritis 

61.  Omentitis 

62.  Peritonitis 

63.  Myocolitis 

64.  Pancreatica 

65.  Nephritis 

66.  Cystitis  ; 

67.  Hysteritis 

68.  Ei-ysipelacea 

69.  Podagrica 
70y  Panaritia 

71.  Cyssotis, 

^  3.  Si/niptomatictp. 

72.  Apoplectica 

73.  Catarrhalis 

74.  Rheumatica 

75.  Hsemorrhoidalis 

76.  Lactea 

77.  Vulneraria 

78.  Suppuratoria 

79.  Lenta  ,  ^ 

80.  Hectica, 


Order  I. 
H^MORRHAGIiE 

81.  Hsemorrhagia 

82.  Epistaxis 

83.  Haamoptoe 

84.  Hsemoptysis 

85.  Stomacace 

86.  Odontirrhoea 

87.  Otorrhcea 

88.  Ophthalmorrhagia 

89.  Haematemesis 

90.  Hepatirrhoea 

91.  Catarrhexis 

92.  Hajmaturia 

93.  Cystirrhagia 

94.  Stymatosis 

95.  Haematopedesis 


126.  Gravedo' 

127.  Flatulentia 

128.  Obstipatio 


CLASS 
96. 
97. 


98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 


II.  —  PROFLUVIA.' 

Menorrhagia  1 10. 

Abortio.  111. 

Order  II.  112. 

APOCENOSES.  113. 

Catarrhus  114. 

Epiphora  115. 

Coryza  116. 

Otopuosis  117. 

Otoplatos  118, 

Ptyalismus  119. 

Vomica  120. 

Diarrhoea  121. 

Puorrhcea  122. 

Dysenteria  1 23. 

Lienteria  124. 

Cceliaea  125. 


Cholera 

Pituitaria 

Leucorrhois 

Eneuresis 

Diuresis  , 

Diabetes 

Puoturia 

Chylaria 

Gonorrhoea 

Leucorrhoea 

Exoneirosis 

Hydropedesis 

Galactia 

Hypercatharsis 

Ecphyse 

Dysodia. 


1S4.  Anxietas 
135.  Blestrismus 
1.S6.  Pruritus 


CLASS  III.  —  EPISCHESES. 

129.  Ischuria  132.  Deuteria 

130.  Araenorrhoea  133.  Agalaxis. 

131.  Dyslochia 

CLASS  IV.  —  DOLORES. 

137.  Catapsyxis  140.  Cephalalgia 

138.  Rheumatismus  141.  Cephalaea 

139.  Arthritis  142.  Clavus 
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143. 

144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 


Hemicrania 

Carebaria 

Odontalgia 

Hasmodia 

Odaxismus 

Otalgia 

Acataposis 

Cionis 

Himantesis 

Cardiogmus 

Mastodynia 

Soda 

Periadynia 


180.  Tetanus 

181.  Opisthotonus 

182.  Episthotonus 

183.  Catochus 

184.  Tremor 

1 85.  Frigus 

186.  Horror 

187.  Rigor 

188.  Epilepsi3 

189.  Eclampsia 

1 90.  Hieranosos 

191.  Convulsio 

192.  Raphania 

193.  Chorea 


222.  Lassitude 

223.  Asthenia 

224.  Torpor 

225.  Adynamia 

226.  Paralysis 

227.  Paraplegia 

228.  Hemiplegia 

229.  Apoplexia 

230.  Catalepsis 

231.  Carus 

232.  Coma 

233.  Somnolentia 

234.  Hypophasis 

235.  Ptosis 

236.  Amblyopia 

237.  Mydriasis 

238.  Amaurosis 

239.  Cataracta 

240.  Synizezis 

241.  Glaucoma 

242.  Achlys 

285.  Antipathia 

286.  Agrypnia 

287.  Phantasma 

288.  Caligo 

289.  Ha;malopia 

290.  Marmaryge 

291.  Dysopia 

304.  Cachexia 

305.  Chlorosis 

306.  Icterus 

307.  Melanchlorus 

308.  Atrophia 

309.  Tabes 


156.  Pneumatosis 

157.  Cardialgia 

158.  Encausis 

159.  Nausea 

160.  Colica 

161.  Eilema 

162.  Ileus 

163.  Stranguria 

164.  Dysuria 

165.  Lithiasis 

1 66.  Tenesmus 

167.  Clunesia 

CLASS  V.  —  SPASML 

1 94.  Crampus 

1 95.  Scelotyrbe 

1 96.  Angone 

197.  Glossocele 

1 98.  Glossocoma 

199.  Hippos 

200.  Illosis 

201.  Cinclesis 

202.  Cataclasis 

203.  Cillosis 

204.  Sternutatio 

205.  Tussis 

206.  Clamor 

207.  Trismus 


168.  Cedma" 

169.  Hysteralgia 

170.  Dysmenorrhaea 

171.  Dystochia. 

172.  Atocia 

173.  Priapismus 

174.  Psoriasis 

175.  Podagra 

1 76.  Osteocopus 

177.  Psophos 

178.  Volatica 

179.  Epiphlogisma. 


208.  Capistrum 

209.  Sardiasis 

210.  Gelasmus 

211.  Incubus 

212.  Singultus 

213.  Palpitatio 

214.  Vomitus 

215.  Ructus 

216.  Ruminatio 

217.  Oesophagismus 

218.  Hypochondriasis 

219.  Hysteria 

220.  Phlogosis 

221.  Digitium. 


CLASS  VI.  —  ADYNAMIC. 

243.  Nyctalopia  264.  Pandiculatio 

244.  Hemeralopia  265.  Apnaja 

245.  Hemalopia  266.  Macropnoea 

246.  Dysicoia  267.  Dyspnoea 

247.  Surditas  268.  Asthma 

248.  Anosmia  269.  Orthopnoea 

249.  Apogeusis  270.  Pnigma 

250.  Asaphia  271.  Renchus 

251.  Clangor  272.  Rhochmos 

252.  Raucitas  273.  Lipothymia 

253.  Aphonia  274.  Syncope 

254.  Leptophonia  275.  Asphyxia 

255.  Oxyphonia  276.  Apepsia 

256.  Rhenophonia  277.  Dyspepsia 

257.  Mutitas  278.  Diapthora 

258.  Traulotis  279.  Anorexia 

259.  Psellotis  280.  Anatrope 

260.  Ichnophonia  281.  Adipsia 

261.  Battarismus  282.  Acyisis 

262.  Suspirium  283.  Agenesia 

263.  Oscitatio  284.  Anodynia.  ] 

CLASS  VIL-,HYPiERESTHESES. 


292.  Susurrus 

293.  Vertigo 

294.  Apogeusia 

295.  Polydipsia 

296.  Bulimus 

297.  Addephagia 


298.  Cynorexia 

299.  Allotriophagia 

300.  Malacia 

301.  Pica 

302.  Bombus 

303.  Celsa. 


CLASS  VIIL —CACHEXIA. 

310.  Phthisis  316.  Tympanites 

311.  Hydrothorax  317.  Hysterophyse 

312.  Rachitis  3 18.  Scorbutus 

313.  Anasarca  319.  Syphilis 

314.  Ascites  320,  Lepra 

315.  HydrocyslU  321.  Elephantiasi. 
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322.  Elei>liaiUia 
:!'23.  Plica 
324.  Phthiriasix 


329.  Athymia 

330.  Delirium 
.S31.  Mania 
832.  Melaiicholia 


Pliysconia 
326".  Paracyisis 

CLASS  IX.  - 

333.  Ecstasis 

334.  Ecplexis 

335.  EiithiisiaMnus 

336.  Stupiditas 


'.i'27.  GangtmnM 

'J2ii.  Spliaceluii. 

PAliAN0I-3i. 

837.  Amentia 

338.  Oblivio 

339.  Somniuin 

340.  Hypnobalasis, 


Oruek  I. 
INFLAMMATIONES. 

341.  Ophthalmia 

342.  Blepharotis, 

343.  Erysipelas 

344.  Hieropyr 

345.  Paronychia 

346.  Onychia 

347.  Encausis 

348.  Phimosis 

349.  Paraphimosis 

350.  Pernio. 

Orde^i  II. 
HUM  ORES. 
S.^l.  Plegmone 

352.  Furuncuhis 

353.  Anthrax 

354.  Abscissus 

355.  Onyx 
35,6.  Hippopyoii 

357.  Phygethlon 

358.  Empye^Tia 
35.9.  Phyma 

360.  Ecthymata 

361.  Urticaria 

362.  Pariilis 

363.  Epulis 

364.  Anchyloi>s 

365.  Paraglossa 

366.  Chilon 

367.  Scrofula 

368.  Bubon 
H69.  Bronchocele 
.37,0.  Parotis 

371.  Gongroiia 

372.  Sparganosis 

373.  Coiliroa 

374.  Scirrhus 

375.  Cancer 

376.  Sarcom^ 

377.  Polypus 

378.  Condyloma 
.379.  Ganglion 

380.  Ranula 

381.  Terminthus 

382.  Oedema 

383.  Encephaloccif 

384.  Hydrocephaluni  "* 

385.  Hydropthalmia 

386.  Spina  bifida 

387.  Hydromphalus 

388.  Hydrocele 
3«<^.  Hydrops  scroti 
390.  Steatites 

301.  Pneumatosis 
:392.  Emphysema 


CLASS  X.  —  VITIA. 
;)93.  Hysteroptosis 

394.  Cystoptosis 

395.  Archoptoma 

396.  Bubonocele 

397.  Oscheocele 

398.  Omphalocele 

399.  Merocele 

400.  Enterocele  ovularis 

401.  Ischiatocele 

402.  Elytrocele 

403.  Hypogastrocele 

404.  Cystoeele 

405.  Cyrtoma 

406.  Hydrenterocelc 

407.  Varix 

408.  Aneurisma 

409.  Cirsocele 

410.  Gastrocele 

411.  Hepatoceie 

412.  Splenocele 

4 1 3.  Hysterocele 

414.  Hygrocirsocele  \ 

415.  Sarcocele*" 

416.  Physocele 

417.  Exostosis 

418.  Hyperostosis 

4 1 9.  PEedarthrocace 

420.  Encystis 

421.  Staphyloma 

422.  Staphylosis 

423.  Fungus 

424.  Tofus 

425.  Flemen. 

Okdek-  III. 
EXTUBEP-ANTIiE. 

426.  VerruGji 

427.  Porriis 
4  28.  Clavus  ; 

429.  Callus 

430.  Encanthis 

431.  Pladarotis 

432.  Pinnula 

433.  Pterygium 

434.  Hordeolum 

435.  Grando 

436.  Varus 

437.  Gutta  rosacea 

438.  Ephelis 

439.  Esoche 

440.  Exoche. 

OllDEK  IV. 

PUSTUL^and  PAP-ULiE 

441.  Epinyctis 

442.  Phlyctjena 

443.  J-Ierpes 
•J 44,  Scabie<>  ' 


445.  Afjuula 

446.  Hydroa 

447.  Variola 

448.  Varicella 

449.  Purpura 

450.  Encauma. 
Order  V.  , 

MACULE. 

451.  Eccbymoma 

452.  PetechitB 

453.  Morbilli 

454.  ScarlatEB 

455.  Lentigo 

456.  Urticaria 

457.  Stigma 

458.  Vibex 

459.  Vitiligo 

460.  Leuce  : 

461.  Cyasma 

462.  Lichen 

463.  Selina 

464.  Nebula. 
Order  VI. 

DISSOLUTIONES. 

465.  Vulnus 

466.  Ruptura 

467.  llhagas 

468.  Fractura 

469.  Fissura; 

470.  Phcatio' 

471.  Thlasis 

472.  Luxatio 

473.  Subluxatio. 

474.  Diachalasis 

475.  Attritis 

476.  Porrigo 

477.  Aposyma 

478.  Anapleubis 

479.  Spasma 
4  80.  Contusio 

481.  Diabrosis 

482.  Agomphiasis 

483.  Eschara  . 

484.  Piptonychia 

485.  Cacoethcs 

486.  Tlierioma 

487.  Carcinoma 
48^,  Phagedajna 

489.  Noma 

490.  Sycosis 

491.  Fistula 
1.492.  Sinus 

493.  Caries 

494.  Achores 
-195,  Crust.1  lactea 
496,  Favus 
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497.  Tinea 

498.  ArgemoH 

499.  ^gilops 

500.  Ozaena 

501.  Aphthae 

502.  Intertrigo 

511.  Phoxos 

512.  Gibber 

513.  Caput  obstipum 

514.  Strabismus 

515.  Myopiasis 

5 1 6.  Lagophthalmus 

517.  Trichiasis 

518.  Ectropium 

519.  Entropium 

520.  Rhoeas 

521.  Rhyssemata 

522.  Lagocheilos 

523.  MalachosteoH 

524.  Hirsuties 

525.  Canities. 

526.  Distrix 

527.  Xirasia  •' 


Rhacosis. 
Ordeii  VII. 
CONCRETIONES. 

504.  Ancyloblepharon 

505.  Zynizesis 


506.  Dacryinoma ' 

507.  Ancyloglossuni 

508.  Ancylosis 

509.  Cicatrix 

510.  Dactylion. 


CLASS  XL— DEFORMITATES. 

528.  Phalacrotis  545. 

529.  Alopecia  546. 

530.  Madarosis  ''>47. 

531.  Ptilosis  548. 

532.  Rodatio  549. 

533.  Phalangosis  550. 

534.  Coloboma  551. 

535.  Cercosis  552. 

536.  Cholosis  553. 

537.  Gryposis  554. 

538.  Nsevus  555. 

539.  Montrositas  556. 

540.  Polysarcia  •  557. 

541.  Ichnotis    "  558. 

542.  Rhicnosis  559. 

543.  Vai-us  "  560. 

544.  Valgus 


Leiopodes 
Apella 

Hypospadiajos 

Urorheeas 

Atreta 

Saniodes 

Cripsorchis 

H  erm  aphrod  ites 

Dionysiseus 

Artetiscus 

Nefrendis 

Spanopogon 

Hyperartetiscu 

Galiancon 

Galbulua 

Mola, 


Jl  Si/nopiical  View  nj'  the  System  of  Sagau. 


Order  I. 
MACULE. 

1.  Leucoma 

2.  Vitiligo 

3.  Ephelis. 

4.  Naevus 

5.  Ecchytnoraa. 

Order  II. 
EFFLORESCENTIiE. 

6.  Pustula 

7.  Papula 

8.  -  Phlycthaena 

9.  Bacchia 

10.  Varus 

1 1 .  Herpes 

12.  Epinyctis 

13.  Hemeropathos 

1 4.  Psydracia 

15.  Hydroa. 

Order  III. 
PHYMATA. 

1 6.  Erythema 

1 7.  Oedema 

18.  Emphysema 

19.  Scirrhus 

20.  Inflammatio 

21.  Bubo 

22.  Parotis 

23.  Furunculus 

24.  Anthrax 

25.  Cancer 

Order  I. 
SOLUTIONES. 
recentes,  cruentee. 

78.  Vulnus 

79.  Punctura 
ao.  Sclopetoplaga 
81,  ]Morsus 


CLASS  L  — VITIA. 
36.  Paronychia 
27.  Phimosis. 

Order  IV. 

EXCRESCENTLE. 
'28.  Sarcoma 

29.  Condyloma 

30.  Verruca 

31.  Pterygium 

32.  Hordeolum 

33.  Trachelophyma 
84.  Exostosis. 

Order  V^ 
CYSTIDES. 

35.  Aneurysma 

36.  Varix 

37.  Marisca 

38.  Hydatis 

39.  Staphyloma 

40.  Lupia 

41.  Hydarthrus 

42.  Apostema 

43.  Exomphalus 

44.  Oscheophyma. 

Order  VI 

ectopia:. 

45.  Exophthalmia 

46.  Blepharoptosi's 

47.  Hypostaphyle 

48.  Paraglossa 

49.  Proptoma 

CLASS  II. —  Pt  AG'l' 

82.  Excoriatio 

83.  Contusio 

84.  Ruptura. 


50.  Exania 

51.  Exocysti? 

52.  Histeroptosis 

53.  Colpoptosis 

54.  -Gastrocele 

55.  Onyjhalocele 

56.  Hepatocele 

57.  Merocele 

58.  Bubonocele 

59.  Opodeocele 

60.  Ischiocele 

61.  Colpocele 

62.  Perinjeocele 

63.  Peritonffiorixis 

64.  Encephalocele 

65.  Hysteroloxia 

66.  Parorchidium 

67.  Exarthvema 

68.  -Diastasis 

69.  Loxarthrus 
■70.  Gibbositas 
•71.  Lordosis. 

Order  VIL 
DEFORMITATES. 
7?.  Lagostoma 
73,  Apella 
7  .  Polymerisma 

75.  Epidosis 

76.  Ancliylomerisma 
77  Hirsuties. 


Order  II. 
SOLUTIONES. 
recentes,  cnientce,  artijiciales. 
85.  Operatio 
36.  Amputatio 

87.  Sutura 

88.  Paracentesis. 

3  H  1  , 
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Order.  III. 
SOLUTIONES. 
incruc7ilee. 

89.  Ulcus 

90.  Exulceratio 

91.  Fistula 


Order  I. 

MACIES. 

100.  Tabes 

101.  Phthisis 

102.  Atrophia 

103.  Haemataporia 

104.  Aridura. 

Order  II. 
INTUMESCENTIiE. 

105.  Plethora 

106.  Polysarcia 

107.  Pneiunatosis 

108.  Anasarca 

109.  Phlegraatia 

110.  Physconia 

111.  Graviditas. 

Order  III. 
HYDROPES  partialcs. 

112.  Hydrocephalus 


Order  I. 
VAGI. 

142.  Arthritis 

1 43.  Ostocopus 

144.  Rheumatismus 

1 45.  Catarrhus 

146.  Anxietas 

147.  Lassitudo 

148.  Stupor 

149.  Pruritus 

150.  Algor 

151.  Ardor. 

Order  ll. 
CAPITIS. 

152.  Cephalalgia 

Order  I. 
SANGUIFLUXUS. 

1 74.  Haemorrhagia 

1 75.  Haemoptysis 

1 76.  Stomacace 

177.  Haematemesis 

1 78.  Hacmaturia 

179.  Metrorrhagia 

180.  Abortus. 

Order  II. 
ALVIFLUXUS. 
sanguinolenli. 

181.  Hepatirrhcca  ^ 

182.  Hacmorrhois 

183.  Dysenteria 
J  84.  Melaena. 


92.  Sinus 

93.  Eschara 

94.  Caries 

95.  Arthrocace. 


Order  IV. 
SOLUTIONES. 
anomaUe. 

96.  Rhagas 

97.  Ambustio 

98.  Fractura 

99.  Fissura. 


CLASS  IIL  —  CACHEXI-^E. 


113. 
114. 
115. 
116, 
117. 
118. 
119. 


120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 


126. 
127. 


Physocephalus 
Hydrorachitis 
Ascites 
Hydrometra 
Physometra 
Tympanites 
Meteorismus. 

Order  IV. 

TUBERA. 
Rachitis 
Scrofula 
Carcinoma 
Leontiasis 
Malis 

Framboesia. 

Order  V. 
IMPETIGINES. 
Syphilis 
Scorbutus 


128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 


132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 


136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 


Elephantiasis 
Lepra '] 
Scabies 
Tinea. 

'Order  VI. 

ICTERITIiE. 
Aurigo 
Melasicterus 
Phrcnigmus 
Chlorosis. 
Order  VII. 

ANOMALiE. 
Phthiriasis 
Trichoma 
Alopecia 
Elcosis 
Gangraena 


CLASS  IV.'— DOLORES. 

153.  Cephalaea 

1 54.  Hemicrania 

155.  Ophthalmia 

156.  Otalgia 

157.  Odontalgia. 

Order'III. 
PECTORIS. 
15S.  Pyrosis 

1 59.  Cardiogmus. 

Order  IV. 
ABDOMINIS. 

1 60.  Cardialgia 

161.  Gastrodynia 


162.  Colica 

1 63.  Hepatalgia 

164.  Splenalgia 

165.  Nephralgia 

166.  Hysteralgia.  ' 
Order  V. 

EXTERNARUM. 
Mastodynia 
Rachialgia 
Lumbago 
Ischias 
Proctalgia 
Pudendagra 
Diffitium. 


167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 


CLASS  V.  —  FLUXUS. 
Order  III. 
ALVIFLUXUS. 
noji  sanguinolenli. 

185.  Nausea 

186.  Vomitus 

187.  Ileus. 

188.  Cholera 

189.  Diarrhoea 

190.  Coeliaca 

191.  Lienteria 
)  92.  Tenesmus 

193.  Proctorrhoea. 

Order  IV. 
SERIFLUXUS. 

194.  Ephidrosis 

195.  Epiphora 


1 96.  Coryza 

197.  Ptyalismus 

1 98.  Anacatharsis 

199.  Diabetes 

200.  Enuresis 

201.  Pyuria 

202.  Leucorrhoea 

203.  Lochiorrhoea 

204.  Gonorrhoea 

205.  Galactinhoea 

206.  Otorrhoca. 

Order  V. 
AERIFLUXUS. 

207.  Flatulcntia 

208.  yEcIopsophia 

209.  Dysodia. 


Order  I. 

'  EGERENDORUM. 
310.  Adiapneustii 


CLASS  VL  —  SUPPRESSIONES. 

211.  Sterilitas  214.  Aglactatio 

212.  Ischuria  215.  Dyslochia. 
21S.  Dysuria  ^ 
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Order  II, 
INGERENDORUM. 
i2 1 6.  Dysphagia 
217.  Angina. 


OllDER  III. 

IMI  VENTRIS. 
218.  Dysmenorrhoea 


219.  Dystocia 

220.  Dyshaemorrliois 

221.  Obstipatio. 


CLASS  VII,  — SPASMI. 

Ordkr  III.  237-  Palpitatio 

CHRONICI  PARTIA-  238.  Claudicatio. 


Order  I. 
TONICI  PARTIALES 

222.  Strabismus 

223.  Trismus 

224.  Obstipitas 

225.  Contractura 

226.  Grampus 

227.  Priapismus 

Order  II. 
TONICI  GENERALES.  236.  Tremor 

228.  Tetanus 

229.  Catochus. 

CLASS  VIIL  —  ANHELATIONES 


LES. 

230.  Nystagmus 

231.  Carphologia 

232.  Subsultus 

233.  Pandiculatio 

234.  Apomistosis  ■ 

235.  Convulsio 


Order  IV. 
CRONICI  GENERA- 
LES. 

239.  Pliricasmus 

240.  Eclampsia 

241.  Epilepsia 

242.  Hysteria  ' 

243.  Scelotyrbe 

244.  Beriberia. 


Order  I. 
SPASMODICiE. 

245.  Ephialtes 

246.  Sternutatio 

247.  Oscedo 

248.  Singultus 

Order  I. 
DYSESTHESIA. 

258.  Amblyopia 

259.  Caligo 

260.  Cataracta 

261.  Amaurosis 

262.  Anosmia 

263.  Agheustia 

264.  Dyseccea 

265.  Paracusis 

266.  Cophosis 

267.  Anaesthesia. 


249.  Tussis. 

Order  IJ. 
SUPPRESSIVES. 

250.  Stertor 

251.  Dyspnoea 

252.  Asthma 


253.  Orthopncea 

254.  Pleurodyne 

255.  Rheuma 

256.  Hydrotliorax 

257.  Empyema. 


CLASS  IX.  — DEBILITATES, 
Order  II. 
ANEPYTHYMIA. 

268.  Anorexia 

269.  Adipsia 

270.  Anaphrodisia. 

Order  III. 
DYSCINESItE. 

271.  Mutitas 

272.  Aphonia 

273.  Psellismus 

274.  Cacophonia 

275.  Paralysis 
27S.  Hemiplegia 
277.  Paraplexia. 


Order  IV. 
LEIPOPSYCHIiE. 

278.  Asthenia 

279.  Lipothymia 

280.  Syncope 

281.  Asphyxia. 
Order  V. 
COMATA. 

282.  Catalepsis 

283.  Ectasis 

284.  Typhomania 

285.  Lethargus 

286.  Cataphora 

287.  Carus 

288.  Apoplexia. 


Order  I. 
CONTAGIOSA. 

289.  Pestis 

290.  Variola 

291.  Pempliigus 

292.  Purpura. 

Order  I. 
MUSCULOSA. 

299.  Phlegmone 

300.  Cynanche 

301.  Myositis 

302.  Carditis, 

Order  II. 
MEMBRANACA. 

303.  Phrenitis 

Order  I. 
CONTINUiE. 

316.  Judicatoria 

317.  Humoraria 

318.  Frigeraria 

319.  Typhus 

320.  Hectica. 


CLASS  X.  — EXANTHEMATA. 

293.  Rubeola  295. 

294.  Scarlatina.  297. 

Order  11.  298. 
NON-CONTAGIOSA. 

295.  Miliares 

CLASS  XL  —  PHLEGMASIiE. 

304.  Diaphragmitis  311. 

305.  Pleuritis  312. 

306.  Gastritis  313. 

307.  Enteritis  314. 

308.  Epiploitis  315. 

309.  Cystitis. 

Order  III. 
PARENCHYMATOSE. 

310.  Cephalitis 

CLASS  XIL  — FEBRES. 

Order  II.  Order  III. 

REMITTENTES.  INTERMITTENTES. 

321.  Araphimerina  324.  Quotidiana 

322.  Tritajophya  325.  Tertiana 

323.  Tetartophya.  326.  Quartana 

327.  Erratica. 


Erysipelas 

Essera 

Aphtha. 


Peripneumonia 

Hepatitis 

Splenitis 

Nephritis 

Metritis. 
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•CLASS  Xin.  —  VESANI^. 
OnDKR.  I.  335.  Bulimia 

HALLUCINaTIONES.  336.  Polydipsia 


328.  Vertigo 

329.  Suffusio 

330.  Diplopia 

331.  Syrignios 

332.  Hypochondriasis 

333.  Somnambulismus. 

Order  IL 
MOROSITATES, 

334.  Pica 


337.  Antipathia 

338.  Nostalgia 

339.  Panophobia 

340.  Satyriasis 

341.  Nymphomania 

342.  Tarantismus 

343.  Hydrophobia 

344.  Rabies. 


345. 
346. 
347. 
348. 
349. 


350. 
.351. 


OllUEE  111, 

DELIRIA. 
Paraphrosyne 
Amentia 
Melancholia 
Da:monomania 
Mania. 

OimER  IV. 
ANOMAL/E. 
Amnesia 
Agrypnia. 


Okder  I. 
FEVERS. 
■  1.  Continued 
\  2.  Intermittent 

3.  Remittent 
[  4.  Eruptive 
I  5.  Hectic. 

Order  II. 
INFLAMMATIONS. 

6.  External 

7.  Internal. 

Order  III. 
FLUXES. 

8.  Alvine 

'  9.  Haamorrhage 

10.  Humoral  discharge. 

Order  IV. 
PAINFUL  DISEASES. 

11.  Gout 

12.  Rheumatism 
]  3.  Ostocopus 

14.  Headache 

1 5.  Toothache 

16.  Earache 

17.  Pleurodyne 

18.  Pain  in  the  stomach 


Synoplical  Vieiv  of  the  System  of  Dr.  Macbride. 
CLASS  L— UNIVERSAL  DISEASES. 


19.  Colic 

20.  Lithiasis 

21.  Ischuria 

22.  Proctalgia. 

Order  V. 
SPASMODIC  DIS- 
EASES. 

23.  Tetanus 

24.  Catochus 

25.  Locked  jaw 

26.  Hydrophobia 

27.  Convulsion 

28.  Epilepsy 

29.  Eclampsia 
SO.  Hieranosos. 

Order  VI. 
WEAKNESSES  and 
PRIVATIONS. 

31.  Coma 

32.  Palsy 
S3.  Fainting. 

Order  VII. 
ASTHMATIC  DISOR- 
DERS. 
34.  Dyspnoea 


35.  Orthopnoea. 

36.  Asthma 

37.  Hydrothorax 

38.  Empyema. 

Order  VIIL 
MENTAL  DISEASES. 

39.  Mania 

40.  Melancholia. 

Order  IX. 
CACHEXIES,  or  Hu- 
moral Diseases. 

41.  Corpulency 

42.  Dropsy 

43.  Jaundice ' 

44.  Emphj'sema 

45.  Tympany 

46.  Physconia 

47.  Atrophia 

48.  Osteosarcosis 

49.  Sarcostosis 

50.  Mortification 

51.  Scurvy 

52.  Scrophula 

53.  Cancer 

54.  Lues  Venerea. 


CLASS 
Order  I.  72, 
OF  THE  INTERNAL 
SENSES. 

55.  Loss  of  memory  ^ 

56.  Hypochondriasis 

57.  Loss  of  judgment. 

Order  II. 
OF  THE  EXTERNAL 
SENSES. 

58.  Blindness 

59.  Depraved  sight 

60.  Deafness 

61.  Depraved  hearing 

62.  Loss  of  smell 

63.  Depraved  smell 

64.  Loss  of  taste 

65.  Depraved  taste 

66.  Loss  of  feeling. 

Order  III. 
OF  THE  APPETITES. 

67.  Anorexia 

68.  Cynorexia 

69.  Pica 

70.  Polydipsia 

71.  Satyriasis 


IL— LOCAL  DISEASES, 

Nymphomania  90. 

Anaphrodisia.  91. 

Order  IV.  92. 
OF  THE  SECRETIONS  93. 

and  EXCRETIONS.  94. 
74.  Epiphora  95. 
Coryza  96. 
Ptyalism  97. 
Anacatharsis  98. 
Otorrhoea  99. 
Diarrhoea  100. 
Incontinence  of  urine  101. 
Pyuria  102. 
Dysuria  103. 
Constipation  104. 
Tenesmus  105. 
Dysodia  106. 
Flatulence  107. 
/Edopsophia.  108. 
Order  V.  109. 
IMPEDING  DIFFE- 
RENT ACTIONS.  OF 

88.  Aphonia 

89.  Mut  (ns  110. 


73. 


75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 


Paraphonia 

Dysphagia 

Wry  neck 

Angone 

Sneezing 

Hiccup 

Cough 

Vomiting 

Palpitation  of  the  heart 

Chorea 

Trismus 

Nystagmus 

Cramp 

Scelotyrbe 

Contraction 

Paralysis 

Anchylosis 

Gibbositas 

Lordosis 

Hydarthrus. 

Order  VI. 
THE  EXTERNAL 

HABIT. 
Tumour 
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?  1 1 .  Excrescence 

112.  Aueurism 

113.  Varix 

114.  Papulae 

115.  Phiyctsenic 

116.  Pustulaj 

117.  Scabies,  or  Psora 

118.  Impetigo 

119.  Leprosy 

120.  Elephantiasis 

121.  Framboesia 


VZ'-l.  Herpes 

123.  Macula- 

124.  Alopecia 

125.  Trichoma 

1 26.  Scald  head 

127.  Phthiriasis. 

Order  VII. 
DISLOCATIONS. 

128.  Hernia 

129.  Prolapsus 

130.  Luxation. 


Order  VIII. 
SOLUTIONS  OF  CON- 
TINUITY. 

131.  Wound 

132.  Ulcer 

133.  Fissure 

134.  Fistula 

135.  Burn,  or  scald 

136.  Excoriation 

137.  Fracture 

138.  Caries. 


CLASS  IIL  — SEXUAL  DISEASES. 


'Order  I. 
GENERAL,  proper  to  Men. 

139.  Febris  testicularis 

140.  Tabes  dorsalis. 

Order  H. 
LOCAL,  proper  to  Meit. 

141.  Dyspermatismus 
Gonorrhoea  simplex 
Gonorrhoea  virulenta 
Priapism 
Phimosis 
Paraphimosis 
Crystalline 


142. 
14.3. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 


148.  Hernia  humoralis 

149.  Hydrocele 

1 50.  Sarcocele 

151.  Cirsocele. 

Order  III.  GENERAL, 
proper  to  Women, 

152.  Amenorrhoea, 

153.  Chlorosis 

154.  Leucorrhoea 

1 55.  Menorrhagia 

156.  Hysteralgia 

157.  Graviditas 

158.  Abortus. 


159.  Dystochia 

160.  Febris  puerperalis 

161.  Mastodynia. 

Order  IV, 
LOCAL,  2'roper  to  Women. 

162.  Hydrops  ovarii 

163.  Scirrhus  ovarii 

164.  Hydrometra 

165.  Physometra 

166.  Prolapsus  uteri 

167.   vaginae 

168.  Polypus  uteri. 


CLASS  IV. —INFANTILE  DISEASES. 


Order  I.  GENERAL. 

169.  Colica  meconialis 

1 70.  Colica  lactentium 

171.  Diarrhoea  infantum 

172.  Aphthae 


173.  Eclampsia  177. 

174.  Atrophia  178. 

175.  Rachitis.  179. 
Order  II.    LOCAL.  180. 

1 76.  Imperforation 


Anchyloglossum 
Aurigo 
Purpura 
Crusta  lactea. 


Deformity  of  the 


Synoptical  view  of 

CLASS  I.  CCELIACA.  Diseases  of  the 
Digestive  Function. 

Order  1.  Enterica.  Affecting  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 

Genvs  1.  Odontia.  Misdentition. 

■Species  1.  O.  dentitionis.    Teething.  • 

2.  O.  dolorosa.  Toothache. 

3.  O.  stuporis.  Tooth-edge. 

4.  O.  deformis.  ~ 
teeth. 

5.  O.  edentula.  Toothlessness. 

\     6.  O.  incrustans.     Tartar  of  the 
teeth. 

7.  O.  excrescens.  Excrescent  gums. 
Genus  2.  Ptvalismus.  Ptyalism. 
Species  1.  P.  acutus.  Salivation. 

2.  P.  chronicus.  Chronic  ptyalism. 

3.  P.  iners.  Drivelling. 
Genus  3.  Dysphagia.  Dysphagy. 
Species  1.  D.  constricta. 

phagy. 

2.  D.  atonica. 

3.  D.  globosa, 

4.  D.  uvulosa. 

5.  D.  linguosa. 
Genus  4.  Dipso.sis. 
Species  1.  D.  avens 


Heartburn. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Constrictive  dys- 

A  tonic  dysphagy. 
Nervous  quinsy. 
Uvula  dysphagy. 
Lingual  dysphagy. 
Morbid  thirst. 
Immoderate  thirst. 


2.  D.  expers.  Thirstlessness. 
Genus  5.  Lmosis.  Morbid  appetite. 
.Species  1.  L.  avens.  Voracity. 

2.  L.  expers.     I>ong  fasting. 

3.  L.  pica.    Depraved  iii)pelitc. 


Dr.  Good's  St/slem, 

4.  L.  cardialgica. 
Waterbrash. 

5.  L.  flatus.  Flatulency. 

6.  L.  emesis.    Sickness.  Vomiting. 

7.  L.  dyspepsia.    Indigestion.  . 
Genus  6.  Colica.  Colic. 
Species  1.  C.  ileus.    Iliac  passion. 

C,  rhachialgica.    Painter's  colic. 
C.  cibaria.  Surfeit. 
C.  flatulenta.  Wind-colic. 
C.  constipata.  Constipated  colic. 

C.  constricta. 
Genus  7.  Coprostatis. 
Species  1.  C.  constipata. 

2.  C.  obstipata. 

Genus  8.  Diarrhoea.   

Species  1.  D.  fusa.    Feculent  looseness. 

D.  biliosa.    Bilious  looseness 
D.  mucosa.    Mucous  looseness. 
D.  chylosa.    Chylous  looseness. 
D.  lienteria.  Lienterj'. 
D.  serosa.    Serous  looseness. 
D.  tabulosa.  Tubular  looseness. 

-       gypsata.  Gypseous  looseness. 
Genus  9.  Cholera,  Cholera. 
Species  1.  C.  biliosa.    Bilious  cholera. 

2.  C.  flatulenta.    Flatulent  cholera. 

3.  C.spasmodica.Spasmodiccholera. 
Genus  10.  Enterolixhus.    Intestinal  con- 
cretions. 

Species  1.  E.  bczoardus.  Bczoar. 

iJ.  E,  calculus.  Intestinal  calcuitiK 


Constrictive  colic. 
Costiveness. 

Constipation. 
Obstipation. 
Looseness. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
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3.  E.  scybalura.  Scybalum. 
Getius  11.  Helminthia.  Worms. 
Species  1.  H.  alvi.    Alvine  worms. 

2.  H.  podicis.    Anal  worms. 

3.  H.  erratica.    Erratic  worms.'' 
Genus  12.  Progtica.  Proctica. 
Species  1.  P.  simplex.    Simple  proctica. 

2.  P.  spasrnodica.   Spasmodic  stric- 

ture of  the  rectum. 

3.  P.  callosa.      Callous  stricture  of 

the  rectum. 

4.  P.  tenesmus.  Tenesmus. 

5.  P.  marica.  Piles. 

6.  P.  exania.  Pi'olapse  of  the  fund- 

ament. 

Order  2.  Splanchkica.  AflFecting  the  col- 

latitious  viscera. 
Genus  1.  Icterus.    Yellow  jaundice. 
Species  1.  I.  cholseus.    Biliary  jaundice. 

2.  I.  chololithicus.  Gallstone  jaund- 

ice. 

3.  I.  spasmodicus.  Spasmodic  jaun- 

dice. 

4.  I.  hepaticus.     Hepatic  jaundice 

5.  I.  infantum.     Jaimdice  of  in- 

fants. 

Genus  2.  MELiENA.  Helena. 
Species  1.  M.  choloea.       Black   or  green 
jaundice. 
2.  M.  cruenta.    Black  vomit. 
Genus  3.  Chololithds.  Gall-stone. 
Species  1.  C.  quiescens.    Quiescent  gall- 
stone. 

2.  C.  means.  Passing  of  gall-stones. 
Genus  4.  Parabisma.  Visceral  turgescence. 
Species  1.  P.  hepaticum.     Turgescence  of 
the  liver. 

2.  P.  slenicum.  Turgescence  of  the 

spleen. 

3.  P.  pancreaticum.  Turgescence 

of  the  pancreas. 

4.  P.  mesentericum.  Turgescence 

of  the  mesentery. 

5.  P.  intestinale.     Turgescence  of 

the  intestines. 

6.  P.  omentale.  Turgescence  of  the 

omentum. 

7.  P.  complicatum.  Turgescence 

compounded  of  various  organs. 

CLASS  II.  PNEUMATIC  A.  Diseases 

of  the  Eespiratory  Function. 
Order  1.  Phonica.    Affecting  the  vocal 
avenues. 

Genus  1.  Coryza.  Running  at  the  nose. 
Species  1 .  C.  entonica.    Entouic  coryza. 

2.  C.  atonica.    Atonic  coryza. 
Genws  2.  Polypus.  Polypus. 
Species  1.  P.  elasticus.    Compressible  po- 
lypus. 

2.  P.  coriaceus.  Cartilaginous 
polypus.  ■* 
Genus  3.  Hhonchus.       Rattling    in  the 
throat. 

Species  1.  R-  stertor.  Snoring. 

2.  R.  cerchnus.    Wlieezing,  1] 
Genw  4.  AruoKXA.  Dumbness, 


Species  I.  A.  elinguium,  Elingual  dumb- 
ness. 

2.  A.  atonica.     Atonic  dumbness. 

3.  A.  surdorum.    Deaf  dumbness. 
Genus  5.  Dysphonia.    Dissonant  voice. 
Species  1.  D.  susurrans.  Whispering  voice. 

2.  D.  puberum.    Voice  of  puberty. 

3.  D.  immodulata.  Immelodious 

voice. 

Genus  6.  Pselusmus.    Dissonant  speech. 

Species  1.  P.  baml)ab'a.  Stammering. 

2.  P.  blaesitas.  Misenunciatiou. 

Order  2.  Pneumonica.  Affecting  the 
lungs,  their  membranes,  or  mo- 
tive power. 

Genus  1.  Bex.  Cough. 

Species  1.  B.  humida.  Common  or  humid 
cough. 

2.  B.  sicca.     Dry  cough. 

3.  B.  convulsiva.  Hooping-cough. 
Genus  2.  Laryngismus.       Laryngic  suf- 
focation. 

Species  1.  L.  stridulus.  Stridulus  construc- 
tion of  the  larynx. 

Genus  3.  Dyspncea.  Anhelation. 

Species  1.  D.  chronica.    Short- breath. 

2.  D.  exacerbans.  Exacerbating 
anhelation. 

Genus  4.  Asthma.  Asthma. 

Species  1.  A.  siccum.  Dry  or  nervous 
asthma. 

2.  A.  humidum.    Humid  or  com- 
mon astlima. 
Genus  5.  Ephialtes.  Incubus. 
Species  1.  E.  vigilantium.  Day-mare. 

2.  E.  nocturiius.  Night-mare. 
Genus  6.  Sternalgia.    Suffocative  breast- 
pang. 

Species  1.  S.  ambulantium.     Acute  breast- 
pang. 

2.  Sv  chronica.  Chronic  breast-pang. 
Genus  7.  Pleuralgia.     Pain  in  the  side. 
Species  1.  P.  acuta.  Stitch. 

2.  P.  chronica.     Chronic  pain  in 
the  side. 

CLASS  III.    HiEMATICA.  Diseases 

of  the  Sanguinous  Function. 
Order  1.  Pyretica.  Fevei-s. 
Genus  1.  Ephemera.    Diary  fever. 
Species  1.  E.  mitis.    Mild  diary  fever. 

2.  E.  acuta.    Acute  diary  fever. 

3.  E.  sudatoria.    Sweating  fever. 
Genus  2.  Anetus.      Intermitting  fever. 

Ague. 

Species  1.  A.  quotidianus.  Quotidian  ague. 

2.  A.  tertianus.    Tertian  ague. . 

3.  A.  quartanus.     Quartan  ague. 

4.  A.  erraticus.    Irregular  ague. 

5.  A.  complicatus.  Complicated 

ague. 

Genus  3.  Epanetus.    Remittent  fever. 
Species  1.  E.  mitis.    Mild  remittent. 

2.  E.  malignus.    fllalignant  remit- 

tent. 

3.  E.  hecUca.  Hectic  fever. 
Genus  4.  Enecia.  Continued  fever. 
Species  1.  E,  cauma,    Inflainmatoiy  fever. 
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2.  E,  typhns.    Typhous  fever. 

3.  E.  synochus.    Synochal  fever. 
Order  2.  Piilogistica.  Inflammations. 
Genus  1.  Apostema,  Apostcme. 
Species  1.  A.  commune.      Common  apos- 

teme. 

2.  A.  psoaticum.    Psoas  abscess. 

3.  A.  hepaticura.    Abscess   of  the 

liver. 

4.  A.  empyema.  Lodgment  of  mat- 

ter in  the  chest. 

5.  A.  vomica.  Vomica. 
Genus  %  Phlegmone.  Phlegmon. 
Species  1.  P.  communis.    Common  phleg- 
mon. 

2.  P.  parulis.  Gum-boil. 

8.  P.  auris.  Imposthume  of  the  ear. 

4.  P.  parotidea.      Parotid  phleg- 

mon. 

5.  P.  mamma;.      Abscess  of  the 

breast. 

6.  P.  bubo.  Bubo. 

7.  P.  phimotica.    Phimotic  phleg- 

mon. 

Genus  3.  Phyma.  Tubercle. 
Species  1.  P.  hordeolum.  Sty. 

2.  P.  furunculus.  Boil. 

3.  P.  sycosis.    Ficous  phyma. 

4.  P.  anthrax.  Carbuncle. 
Genus  4.  Ionthds.  Whelk. 
Species  1.  I.  varus.    Stone  pock. 

2.  I.  corymbyfer.  Carbunculated 
face.     Rosy  drop. 
Genus  5.  Phlysis.  Phlysis. 
Species  1.  P.  paronychia.  Whitlow. 
Genus  6,  Erythema.   Inflammatory  blush. 
Species  1.  E.  cedematosum.  QSdematous 
inflammation.  ■ 

2.  E.  erysipelatosum.  Erysipelatous 

inflammation. 

3.  E.  gangrenosum.  Gangrenous 

inflammation. 

4.  E.  vesiculare.       Vesicular  in- 

flammation. 

5.  E.  pernio.  Chilblain. 

6.  E.  entertrigo.  Fret. 

Genus  1.  Empresma.       Visceral  inflam- 
mation. 

Species  i.  E.  cephalites.     Inflammation  of 
the  brain. 

2.  E.  otitis.    Inflammation  of  the 

ear. 

3.  E.  parotitis.  Mumps, 

4.  E.  parithmitis.  Quinsey. 

5.  E.  laryngitis.    Inflammation  of 

the  larynx. 

6.  E.  bronchitis.  Croup. 

7.  E.  pneumonitis.  Peripneumony. 

8.  E.  pleuritis.  Pleurisy. 

9.  E.  carditis.   Inflammation  of  the 

heart. 

10.  E.  peritonitis.    Inflammation  of 

the  peritoneum. 

11.  E.  gastritis.      Inflammation  of 

the  stomach. 

12.  E.  enteritis,  Inflammation  of  the 

bowels. 


IS.  E,  hepatitis.      Inflammation  of 
the  liver. 

14.  E.  splenitis.  Inflammation  of  the 

spleen. ' 

15.  E.  nephritis.      Inflammation  of 

the  kidney, 

16.  E.  cystitis.    Inflammation  of  the 

bladder. 

17.  E.  hysteritis.      Inflammation  of 

the  womb. 

18.  E.  orchitis.   Inflammation  of  tlje 

testicles. 

Genus  8.  Ophthalmia.  Ophthalmy. 
Species  1.  O.  taraxis.      Lachrymose  oph- 
thalmy. 

2.  O.  iridis.    Inflammation  of  the 


3.  O.  purulenta. 

thalmy. 

4.  O.  glutinosa. 

thalmy. 

5.  O.  chronica. 


Purulent  oph- 
Glutinous  oph- 
Lippitude.  Blear- 


Catarrh. 
Cold  in  the  head 


eye. 

Genus  9.  Catarrhus. 
Species  1.  C.  communis, 
or  chest. 

2.  C.  epidemicus.  Influenza. 
Genus  10.  Dysenteria.  Dysentery. 
Species  1.  D.  simplex.    Simple  dysentery. 

2.  D.  pyrectica.     Dysenteric  fever. 
Genus  11.  Bucnemia.     Tumid  leg. 
Species  1.  B.  sparganosis.      Puerperal  tu- 
mid leg. 

2.  B.  tropica.    Tumid  leg  of  hot 
climates 

Genus  12.  Arthrosia.    Articular  inflam- 
mation. 

Species  1.  A.  acuta.    Acute  rheumatism. 

2.  A.  chronica.       Chronic  inflam. 

mation. 

3.  A.  podagra.  Gout. 

4.  A.  hydartln-us.  Wliite-swelling. 
Order.  3.  Exanthematica.  Eruptive 

fevers.  Exanthems. 
Genus  1.  Enanthesis.    Rash  exanthem. 
Species  1 ,  E.  rosalia.  Scarlet  fever. 

2.  E.  rubeola.  Measles. 

3.  E.  urticaria.  Nettle-rash. 
Genus  2.  Emphlysis.    Achorous  exanthem. 
Species  I.E.  miliaria.    Miliary  fever. 

2.  E.  aphtha.  Thrush. 

3.  E.  vaccinia.  Cow-pox. 

4.  E.  varicella.  Water-pox. 

5.  E.  pemphigus.    Vesicular  fever 

6.  E.  erysipelas.      St.  Antlionv's 

fire.  ' 
Genus  3.  Empyesis.  Pustulus  exanthem 
Species  1.  E.  variola.  Small-pox. 
Genus  4.  Anthracia.  Carbunclar 

anthem. 
Species  1.  A.  pestis.  Plague. 

2.  A.  rubula.  Yaws. 
Order  4.  Dysthetica.  Cachexies. 
Genus  1.  Plethora.  Plethora. 


ex- 


Species  1.  P.  ontenica. 
thora. 
2.  P.  atonica. 


Sanguineous 
Serous  plethora. 


ple- 
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Genus  2.  H^MORniiAfiiA.  Hemorrhage. 
Species  1.  H.  entonica.     Entonic  hemor- 
rhage. 

2.  H.  atonica.   Atonic  haemorrhage. 
'  Cenus  3.  Marasmus.  Emaciation. 
Species  1.  M.  atrophia.  Atropiiy. 

2.  M.  climactericus.        Decay  of 

nature.  >. 

3.  M.  tabes.  Decline. 

4.  M.  phthisis.  Consumption. 
Gerius  4.  Struma.  Scrophula. 
Species  1.  S.  vulgaris.     King's  evil. 
Genus  5.  Carcinus.  Cancer. 

Species  1.  C.  vulgaris.    Common  cancer. 
Geiius  6.  Lues.    Venereal  disease. 
Species  1.  L.  syphilis.  Pox. 

2.  L.  syphilodes.    Bastard  poxV 
Genus  7.  Elephantiasis.  Elephant-skin. 
Species  \,  E.  arabica.      Arabian  elephan- 
tiasis.   Black  leprosy. 

2.  E.  italica.    Italian  elephantiasis. 

3.  E.  asturiensis.       Asturian  ele- 

phantiasis. 
Genus  8.  Catacahsis.  Catacausis. 
Species  1.  C.  ebriosa.  Enebriate  catacausis. 
Genus  9.  Porphyra.  Scurvy. 
Species  1.  P.  simplex.  Petechial-scurvy. 

2.  P.  hsemorrhagica.  Land-scurvy. 

3.  P.  nautica.  Sea-scurvy. 
Genus  lOi  Exangia.  Exangia. 
Species  1.  E.  aneurisma.  Aneurism. 

2.  E.  varix.  Varix. 

3.  E.  cyania.  Blue-skin. 
Genus  1 1 .  Gangr^na.  Gangrene. 
Species  1.  G.  sphacelus.  Mortification. 

2.  G.  ustilaginea.  Mildew-mor- 

tification. 

3.  G.  necrosis.  Dry-gangrene. 

4.  G.  caries.  Caries. 
Genus  12.  Ulcus.  Ulcer. 

Species  1 .  U.  incarnans.       Simple  liealing 
ulcer. 

2.  U.  vitiorum.    Depraved  ulcer. 
Species  S.  U.  sinuosum.    Sinuous  ulcer. 

4.  U.  tuberculosum.    Wharty.  Ex- 

crescent ulcer. 

5.  U.  cariosum.    Carious  ulcer. 
CLASS  IV.  NEUROTICA,   Diseases  of 

the  Nervous  Function. 
Order  1.  Phrenica.      Affecting  the  in- 
tellect. 

Genus  I.  Ecphronia  Insanity.  Craziness. 
Species  1.  E.  melancholia.  Melancholy. 

2.  E.  mania.  Madness. 
/}enus  2.  Empatheaxa.  Ungovernable  pas- 
sion. 

Species  1.  E.  entonicum.  Empassioned 
excitement. 

2.  E.  atonicum.    Empassioned  de- 

pression. 

3.  E.  inane.   Hair-brained  passion. 
Genvs  3.  Alusia.       Illusion.  Halluci- 
nation. 

Species  1.  A.  elatio.  Sentimentalism.  Men- 
tal extravagance. 
2.  A.  hypochondriasis.  Hypochon- 
drism.  Low-spiritedness. 
13 


Genus  4.  Aphllxia.  Revcry. 
Species  I.  A.  socors.  Absence  of  mind. 

2.  A.  intenda.  Abstraction  of  minil. 

3.  A.  otiosa.     Brown  study. 
Genus  5.  Paroniria.  .Sleejj-disturbance. 
Species  1.  P.  ambulans.  Sleep-walking. 

2.  P.  loqueus.  Sleep-talking. 

3.  P.  salax.    Night  pollution. 
Genus  6.  Moria.  Fatuity. 

Species  1.  M.  imbecillis.  Imbecility. 

2.  M.  demens.  Irrationality. 
Order  2.  iEsTHETiCA.     Affecting  the  sen- 
sation. 

Genus  1.  Paropsis.  Morbid-sight. 
Species  1 .  P.  lucifuga.  Night-sight. 

2.  P.  noctifuga.  Day-sight. 

d.  P.  longinqua.   Long-sight.  ' 

4.  P.  propinqua.   Short-sight,  j 

5.  F.  lateralis.  Skew-sight. 
6".  P.  illusoria.  False-sight. 
7.  P.  caligo.  Opaque  cornea. 

S.  P.  glaucosis.  Humeral  opacity. 
9.  P.  cataracta.  Cataract. 

10.  P.  synizesis.    Closed  pupil. 

11.  P.  amaurosis.  Drop  serene. 

12.  P.  staphyloma.   Protuberant  eye'. 

13.  P.  stabismus.  Squinting. 
Genus  2.  Paracusis.  Morbid  hearing. 
Species  1.  P.  acris.  Acute  hearing. 

2.  P.  obtusa.   Hardness  of  hearing. 

3.  P.  perversa.    Perverse  hearing. 

4.  P.  duplicata.    Double  hearing. 

5.  P.  illusoria.   Imaginarj'  sounds. 

6.  P.  surditas.  Deafness. 
Genus  3.  Parosmis.    Morbid  smell. 
Species  1.  P.  acris.    Acute  smell. 

2.  P.  obtusa.     Obtuse  smell. 

3.  P.  expers.  Want  of  smell. 
Genus  4.  Parageusis.  Morbid  taste. 
Species  1.  P.  acute.    Acute  taste, 

2.  P.  obtusa.     Obtuse  taste.  \ 

3.  P.  expers.    Want  of  taste. 
Genus  5.  Parapsis.  Morbid  touch. 
Species  1.  P.  acris.     Acute  sense  of  touch 

or  general  feeling. 

2.  P.  expers.   Insensibility  of  touch 

or  general  feeling. 

3.  P.  illusoria.      Illusory  senseof 

touch  or  general  Jieeling. 
Genus  6.  Neuralgia.  Nerve-ache. 
Species  1 1  N.  faciei.      Nerve-ache  of  the 

face. 

2.  N.  pedis.  Nerve-ache  of  the  foot. 

3.  N.  mammae.    Nerve-ache  of  the 

breast. 

Order  3.   Cinetica.    Affecting  the  mus. 
cles. 

Genus  1.  Entasia.    Constrictive  spasm. 
Species  1.  E.  priapismus.  Priapism. 

2.  E.  loxia.    Wry  neck. 

3.  E.  articularis.     Muscular  stiff- 

joint. 

4.  E.  systremma.  Cramp. 

5.  E.  trismus.  Hooked-jaw. 

6.  E.  tetanus.  Tetanus. 

7.  E.  lyssa.    Rabies.  Caninemad 

ness. 
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•  8;  E.  acrotismus.  Suppressed  pulse. 
Ge}ius  2.  Glonicus,    Clonic  spasm. 
Species  1.  C.  singultus,  Hiccougli. 

2.  G.  sternutatio.  Sneezing. 

3.  Palpitatio.  Palpitation. 

4.  G.  nectitatio.    Wrinkling  of  the 

eyelids. 

5.  C.  subsultus.    Twitching  of  the 

tendons. 

6.  C.  pandiculatio.  Stretching. 
Genus  3.  Synclonus.  Synclonic  spasm. 
Species  1.  S.  tremor.  Trembling. 

2.  S.  chorea.  St.  Vitus'  dance. 

3.  S.  ballismus.    Shaking  palsy. 

4.  S.  raphania.  Raphania. 

5.  S.  beriberia.  Barbiers. 
O^DER  4.    Systatica.     Affecting  several 

or  all  the  sensorial  powers,  simuU 
taneously. 

Genus  1 .  Agrypnia.  Sleeplessness. 

Species- 1.  A^  excitata.  Irritative  wakeful- 
ness. 

2.  A.  pertesa.     Ghronic  wakeful- 
ness. 

Genus   2,  Dysphoria*  Restlessness. 
Species  1.  D.  simplex.  Fidgets. 

2.  D.  anxietas.  Anxiety, 
Genus  3.  Antipathia,  Antipathy. 
Species  1.  A.  sensilis.    Sensile  antipathy. 

2.  A.  insensilisi  Insensile  antipathy. 
Genus  -4.  Gephab^a.  Head-ache. 

1.  G.  gravans.    Stupid  head-ache. 

2.  G,  intensa.    Ghronic  head-ache. 

3.  G.  hemicrania.  Megrim. 

4.  C.  pulsatilis.    Throbbing  head- 

ache. 

5.  G.  nauseosa.    Sick  head-ache. 
'Genus  5.  Dinus.  Dizziness, 

Species  l.  D.  vertigo.  Vertigo. 
Genus  6.  Syncope.  Syncope. 
Species  1.  S.  simplex.  Swooning. 

2.  S.  recurrens.    Fainting  fit. 
Genus  7.  Syspasia.    Gomatose  spasm.     ,  ■ 
Species  1.  S.  convulsio.  Gonvulsion. 

2.  S.  hysteria.  Hysterics. 

3.  S.  epilepsia.  Epilepsy. 
Genus  8.  Garus.  Torpor. 

Species  J.  G.  asphyxia.     Asphyxy.  Sus- 

•  pended  animation. 

2.  G.  ecstasis.  Ecstasy. 

3.  G.  catalepsia.  Gatalepsy. 

4.  G.  lethargus.  Lethargy. 

5.  C.  apoplexia.  Apoplexy. 

6.  G.  paralysis.  Palsy. 
CLASS  V.  GENETIGA.   Diseases  of  the 

Sexual  Function. 
Order  I.  Genotica.  Affecting  the 

fluids. 

Genus  1.  Paramenia.  Mis-menstruation. 
Species  1 .  P.  obstructionis.  Obstructed 
menstruation. 

2.  P.  difficilis.     Laborious  men- 
struation. 

3.  P.  superflua.     Excessive  men- 

struation. 
•4.  P.  erroris.  •     Vicarious  nicn- 

•  struafion. 


5.  P.  cessationis.    Irregular  cessa- 
tion of  the  menses. 
Genus  2.  Leucorrh^a.  Whites. 
Species  1.  L.  communis.    Common  whites, 

2.  L.  nabothi.  Labour-show. 

3.  L.  senescentium.    Whites  of  ad- 

vanced life. 
Genus-  3^  Blenorkhoja'.  Gonorrhoea. 
Species  1.  Bi  simplex.       Simple  urethra? 

running.- 

2.  B.  luodes.  Clap; 

3.  B.  chr4)nica.  Gleet. 

Genus  4.  Spermorrhcea.    Seminal  flux. 
Species  1.  S.   entonica.     Entonio  Seminal 
flux. 

2:  S.  atonica.   Atonic  seminal  flux. 
Genus  5.  Galactia.  Mislactation, 
Species  1.  G.  praematura.   Premature  milk- 
flow. 

2.  G.  defectiva.     Deficient  milk>. 
flow, 

3.  G,  depravata.     Depraved  milk- 
flow. 

4.  G.  erratica.    Erratic  milk-flow, 

5.  G.  virorum.  Milk-flow  in  males. 
Order  2.  Orqastica.       Affecting  the  or- 
gasm. 

Genus-  1 .  Chlorosis.  Green-sickness. 
Species  1.  C.  entonica.       Entonic  green- 
sickness. 

2.  C.  atonica.     Atonic  green-sick- 
ness. 

Genus' 2.  Procotia.    Genital  precocity. 
Species  1.  P.  masculina.    Male  precocity."" 

1.  P.  feminina.    Female  precocity.' 
Genus  3.  Lagnesis.  Lust. 

Species  1.  L.  salacitas.  Salacity. 

2.  L.  furor.    Lascivious  madness. ' 
Genus  4.  Agenesia.    Male  sterility. 
Species  1.  A.impotens.    Male  impotency. 

2,  A,  dyspermia.      Seminal  mis- 

emission. 

3.  A.  incongrua.   Copulative  incon- 

gruity. 

Genus  5.  Amphoria.  Female  sterility. 
Barrenness. 

Species  I.  A.  impotens.  Barrenness  of  im- 
potency, 

2.  A.  paramenica.     Barrenness  of 

mis-menstruation. 

3.  A.  impercita.     Barrenness  of  ir- 

respondence. 

4.  A.  incongrua.    Barrenness  of  in- 

congruity. 

Genus  6.  ^doptosis.    Genital  prolapse. 
Species  1.  M.  uteri.      Falling  down  of  the 
womb. 

2.  M.  vagina.      Prolapse  of  the 

vagina. 

3.  M.  vesicae.       Prolapse  of  the 

bladder, 

4.  M.   complicata.  Complicated 

genital  prolapse, 

5.  M.  polyposa.      Genital  excres- 

cence. 

Order  3.  Carpotica.  Affecting  the  fm- 
pregiintion. 
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Genus  1.  Patiacvesis.    Morbid  pregnancy. 
Species  1.  P.  irritativa.    Constitutional  de- 
rangement of  pregnancy. 

2.  P.  uteri  na.     Local  derangement 

of  pregnancy. 

3.  P.  abortus.  Abortion. 
Genus  2.  Parodynia.    Morbid  labour. 
Species  1.  P.  atonica.    Atonic  labour. 

2.  P.  implastica.     Unpliant  labour. 

3.  P.  sympathetica.  Complicated 

labour. 

4.  P.  perversa.    Preternatural  pre- 

sentation. 

5.  P.   amorphica.  Impracticable 

labour. 

6.  P.  pluralis.  Multiplicate  labour. 

7.  P.  secundaria.    Sequential  la- 
bour. 

Genus  3.,Eccyesis.  Extra-uterine  foetation. 
Species  1.  E.  ovaria.    Ovarian  exfoetation. 

2.  E.  tubalis.    Tubal  exfoetation. 

3.  E.  abdominalis.    Abdominal  ex- 
I  foetation. 

Genus  4.  Pseudoctesis.      Spurious  preg- 
nancy. 

1.  P.  molaris.  Mole. 

2.  P.  inanis.    False  conception. 
CLASS  VL  ECCRITICA.    Diseases  of 

the  Excernent  Functions. 
Order  1.  Mesotica.      Affecting  the  par- 
enchyma. 

Genus  1.  Polysarchia.  Corpulency. 
Species  1.  P.  adiposa.  Obesity. 
Genus  2.  Emphyma.  Tumour. 
Species  1 .  E.  sarcoma.      Sarcomatous  tu- 
mour. 

2.  E.  encystis.    Encysted  tumour. 

3.  E.  exostosis.  Bony  tumour. 
Genus  3.  Parostia.  Mis-ossification. 
Species  1.  P.  fragilis.   Fragility  of  the  bones, 

2.  P.  flexilis.  Flexility  of  the  bones. 
Genus  4.  Cyrtosis.        Contortion   of  the 
bones. 

Species  1.  C.  rhachia.  Rickets. 

2.  C.  cretinismus.  Cretinismus. 
6'ewMS  5.  OsTHEXiA.  Osthexy. 
Specis  1.  O.  infarciens.  Parenchymatous 
orthexy. 

2.  O.  implexa.    Vascular  osthexy. 
Order  2.  Catotica.      Affecting  internal 

surfaces. 
Genu^  1.  Hydrops.  Dropsy. 
Species  1.  H.  cellularis.    Cellular  dropsy. 

2.  H.  capitis.    Dropsy  of  the  head. 

S.  H.  spinae.    Dropsy  of  the  spine. 

4.  H.  thoracis.   Dropsy  of  the  chest. 

5.  H.  abdominis.     Dropsy  of  the 

belly. 

6.  H.  ovarii.  Dropsy  of  the  ovaries. 

7.  H.  tubalis.    Dropsy  of  the  Fal- 

lopian tubes. 

8.  H.  uteri.  Dropsy  of  the  womb. 

9.  H.  scroti.    Dropsy  of  the  scro- 

tum. 

Genus  2.  Emphysema.       Inflation,  wind 
dropsy. 

Species  1.  E.  cellulare.    Cellular  inflation, 


2.  E.  abdominis.  Tympany. 
Ge7ius  3.  Paruria.  Mismicturition. 
Species  1.  P.  inops.    Destitution  of  urine. 

2.  P.  retentionis.  Stoppage  of  urine. 

3.  P.  stillatitia.  Strangury. 

4.  P.  mellita.     Saccharine  urine. 

Diabetes. 

5.  P.  incontinens.    Incontinence  of 

urine. 

6.  P.  incocta.  Unassimulated  urine. 

7.  P.  erratica.  Erratic  urine. 
Goius  4.  LiTuiA.  Urinary  calculus. 
Species  1.  L.  renalis.    Renal  calculus. 

2.  L.  vesicalis.    [Stone  in  the  blad- 
der. 

Order  3.  Acrotica.  Affecting  the  external 
surface. 

Genus  1 .  Ephidrosis.  Morbid  sweat. 
Species  1.  E.  profusa.    Profuse  sweat. 

2.  E.  cruenta.    Bloody  sweat. 

3.  E.  partialis.    Partial  sweat. 

4.  E.  discolor.    Coloured  sweat. 
.5.  E.  olens.    Scented  sweat. 

6.  E.  arrenosa.    Sandy  sweat. 
Genus  2.  Exanthesis.  Cutaneous-blush. 
Species  1.  E.  roseola.  Rose-rash. 
Gemis  3.  ExoRMiA.    Papulous  skin. 
Species  1.  E.  strophulus.  Gum-rash. 

2.  E.  lichen.    Lichenous-rasb.  "  ' 

3.  E.  prurigo.  Pruriginous-rash. 

4.  E.  milium.  MiUet-rash. 
Genus  4.  Lepidosis.  Scale-skin. 
Species  1.  L.  pityriasis.  Dandrift. 

2.  L.  lepriasis.  Leprosy. 

.3.  L.  psoriasis.  Dry-scall. 

4.  L.  icthyiasis.  Fish-skin. 
Genus  5.  Ecphlysis.  Blains. 
Species  1.  E.  pompholyx.  Water-blebs 

2.  E.  herpes.  Tetter. 

3.  E.  rh)rpea.    Sordid  blain. 

4.  E.  eczema.    Heat  eruption. 
Genus  6.  Ecpyesis.    Humid  scall. 
Species  1.  E.  impetigo.    Running  scall. 

2.  E.  porrigo.    Scabby  scall. 

3.  E.  ectliyma.    Papulous  scall 

4.  E.  scabies.  Itch. 

Genus  7.  Malis.  Cutaneous  termination. 
Species  1.  M.  pediculi.  Lousiness. 

2.  M.  pulicis.  Flea-bites. 

3.  M.  acari.  Tick-bite. 

4.  M.  filatioe.  Guinea-worm. 

5.  M.  cestri.  Gad-fly-bite. 

6.  M.  gordii.    Hair  worm. 
Ge7ius  8.  EcPHYMA.      Cutaneous  excres- 
cence. 

Species  1.  E.  caruncula.  Caruncle. 

2.  E.  verruca.  Wart. 

3.  E.  clavus.  Corn. 

4.  E.  callus.  Callus. 
Gerius  9.  Trichosis.    Morbid  hair. 
Species  1.  T.  setosa.  Bristly-hair. 

2.  T.  plica.    Platted  hair. 

3.  T.  hirsuties.     Extraneous  hair, 

4.  T.  distrix.   Forky  hair. 

5.  T.  poliosis.    Grey  hairs. 

6.  T.  athrix.  Baldness. 

7.  T.  area.  Arcatedhair. 
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8.  T.  decolor.    Miscoloiired  hair. 
Genus  ]0.  Epichrosis.    Macular  skin. 
Species  1.  E.  leucasmus.  Veal-skin. 

2.  E.  spilus.  Mole. 

3.  E.  lenticula.  Freckles. 

4.  E.  ephelis.  Sun-burn. 

5.  E.  aurigo.  Orange-skin. 

6.  E.  pajcilia.     Pye-  balled-skin. 

7.  E.  alphosis.  Albino-skin. 
NOSTA'LGIA.  (From  voTew,  to  re- 
turn, and  aA.7oy,  pain.)  A  vehement  desire 
for  revisiting  one's  country.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  t!ie  class  Locales,  and  order  Z>y- 
snrexis,  of  Cullen,  known  by  impatience 
when  al)sent  from  one's  native  home,  and  a 
vehement  desire  to  return,  attended  with 
gloom  and  melancholy,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
want  of  sleep. 

NOSTRUM.  This  word  means  our 
own,,  and  is  veiy  significantly  applied  to  all 
(jitack  medicines,  the  composition  of  which 
is  kept  a  secret  from  the  public,  and  known 
only  to  (he  inventor. 

Notched  leaf.     See  Erosus. 

NO'THUS.  (No0os,  spurious.)  Spuri- 
ous. 1.  Those  ribs  which  are  not  attached 
to  the  sternum  are  called  coslce  nothcB,  the 
spurious  ribs. 

2.  Diseases  are  so  called  which  only  re- 
semi)le  othei-s  which  they  really  are  not  :  as 
IKripneumonia  volka,  &c. 

Noti/e'us.  (From  vcotoi',  the  back.)  Au 
epithet  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Notio'des.  (From  voris,  moisture.)  Ap- 
plied to  a  fever,  attended  with  a  vitiation  of 
the  fluids,  or  a  colli(]uative  wasting. 

NOVACULITE.    See  Wlietslale. 

NUBE'CULA.(Dim.  of  »mies,  a  cloud.) 
A  little  cloud.    1.  A  cloud  in  the  urine. 

2.  A  white  speck  in  the  eye. 

NUCAMENTUM.    See  Amentum. 

NucEs  GALLiE.    CommoH  galls. 

NucES  puRGANTEs.    See  Riciniis, 

NiicESTA.     See  MynsUica  moschala. 

NU'CHA.  Nucha  capitis.  The  hind 
part  or  nape  of  the  neck.  The  part  is  so 
called  where  the  spinal  marrow  begins. 

Nuci'sTA.    The  nutmeg. 

NUCK,  A  NTHONY,a  distinguished  Dutch 
pliysician  and  anatomist,  flourished  at  the 
Hague,  and  subsequently  at  Leyden,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  He  iilled 
the  office  of  professor  of  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery in  the  latter  university,  and  was  also 
president  of  the  college  of  surgeons.  He 
pursued  his  dissections  with  great  ardour, 
cultivating  both  human  and  comparative  ana- 
tomy at  every  opportunity.  He  contributed 
some  improvements  also  to  the  practice  of 
surgery.    He  died  about  the  year  1692. 

NU'CLEUS.  {E  nuce,  from  the  nut.) 
1.  A  kernel  or  fruit  enclosed  in  a  hard  shell. 

2.  When  the  centre  of  a  tumour  or  mor- 
bid concretion,  as  a  stone  of  the  bladder,  has 
an  obvious  difference  from  llie  surrounding 
parts,  that  is  called  the  nucleus  :  thus  a 
clierry-stoue  anrd  other  things  have  been 


found  in  calculi  of  the  bladder,  fofiYiing 
the  nucleus  of  that  concretion. 

Nu'cuLiE  SAroNA'ni^.  See  Scqiindus 
saponaria, 

NUDUS.  Naked.  Applied  to  flowers, 
leaves,  stems,  receptacles,  seeds,  &c.  of 
pknts.  A  flower  is  said  to  be  naked  when  the 
calyx  is  wanting,  as  in  the  tulip,  and  white, 
lily ;  and  a  leaf  when  it  is  destitute  of  all 
kinds  of  clothing  or  hairiness,  as  in  the  geniis 
orchis :  the  stem  is  naked  that  bears  no 
leaves,  scales,  or  any  other  vesture,  as  Cus- 
cuta  europea :  the  receptacle  of  the  Leon- 
todon  taraxacum  and  Lactuca,  the  seeds  of 
the  gymnospemial  plants,  &c. 

NUMMULA'RIA.  (From  nummus, 
money :  so  called  bbcause  its  leaves  are 
round,  and  of  the  size  of  the  old  silver  two- 
pence.)   See  Lysimachla  nummulana. 

NUT.    See  Nux. 

Nut,  Barbadoes.     See  Jatropha  curcas. 

Nut,  cocoa.     See  Cocos  nucifera. 

Nut,  Pislachia.     See  Pistacia  vera. 

Nut,  purging.     See  Jatropha  curcas, 

NUTMEG.    See  Myrislica  vioschala. 

NUTRITION.  Nutrilio.  Nutrition ' 
may  be  considered  the  completion  of  the 
assimilating  functions.  The  food  changed 
by  a  series  of  decompositions  animalised 
and  rendered  similar  to  the  being  which  it 
is  designed  to  nourish,  applies  itself  to  those 
organs,  the  loss  of  which  it  is  to  supply ; 
and  this  identification  of  nutritive  matter  to 
our  organs  constitutes  nutrition. 

The  living  body  is  continually  losing  its 
constituent  parts, 

"  From  the  state  of  the  embryo  to  the 
most  advanced  old  age,  the  weight  and 
volume  of  the  body  are  almost  continually 
changing  ;  the  different  organs  and  tissues 
present  infinite  variations  in  their  consist- 
ence, colour,  elasticity,  and  sometimes  their 
chemical  composition.  The  volume  of  the 
organs  augments  when  they  are  often  in  ac- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  their  size  diminishes 
when  they  remain  long  at  rest.  By  the  in- 
fluence of  one  or  other  of  these  causes,  their 
chemical  and  physical  properties  present  re- 
markable variations.  Many  diseases  often 
produce,  in  a  very  short  time,  remarkable 
changes  in  the  exterior  conformation,  and  in 
the  structure  of  a  great  number  of  organs.' 

If  madder  is  mixed  with  the  food  of  an 
animal,  in  fifteen  or  twenty, days  the  bones 
present  a  red  tint,  which  disappears  when 
the  use  of  it  is  left  off. 

There  exists,  then,  in  the  organs,  an  in- 
sensible motion  of  the  particles  which  pro- 
duce all  these  modifications.  It  is  this  that 
is  called  nutrition,  or  nutritive  action. 

This  phenomenon,  which  the  observing 
spirit  of  the  ancients  had  not  permitted  to 
escape,  was  to  them  the  object  of  many  in- 
genious suppositions  that  are  still  admitted. 
For  example,  it  is  said  that,  by  means  of  the 
nutritive  action,  the  whole  body  is  renewed, 
so  that,  at  a  certain  period,  it  dees! not 
3  1 
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possess  a  single  particle  of  the  matter  that 
composed  it  formerly.  Limits  have  even 
been  assigned  to  this  total  renewal :  some 
have  fixed  the  period  of  three  years ;  otliers 
think  it  not  complete  till  seven  :  but  there 
is  nothing  to  give  probability  to  these  con- 
jectures ;  on  the  contrary,  certain  well- 
proved  facts  seem  to  render  them  of  no  avail. 

It  is  well  known  that  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  several  savage  people  colour  their  skins 
with  substances  which  they  introduce  into 
the  tissue  of  this  membrane  itself :  the 
figures  thus  traced  preserve  their  form  and 
colour  during  their  lives,  should  no  parti- 
cular circumstances  occur.  How  can  this 
phenomenon  agree  with  the  renewal  of  the 
skin  according  to  these  authors  ?  The  re- 
cent use  of  nitrate  of  silver  internally,  in 
the  cure  of  epilepsy,  furnishes  a  new  proof 
of  this  kind.  After  some  months'  use  of 
this  substance,  some  sick  persons  have  had 
their  skin  coloured  of  a  greyish  blue,  pro- 
bably by  a  deposition  of  the  salt  in  the  tissue 
of  this  membrane,  where  it  is  immediately 
in  contact  with  the  air.  Several  individuals 
have  been  in  this  state  for  some  years  w^ith- 
out  the  tint  becoming  weaker ;  whilst  in 
others  it  has  diminished  by  degrees,  and  dis- 
appeared in  two  or  three  years. 

In  resting  on  the  suppositions  which  we 
have  spoken,  it  is  admitted,  in  the  metapho- 
rical language  now  used  in  physiology,  that 
the  atoms  of  the  organs  can  only  serve  for  a 
certain  period  in  their  composition  ;  that  in 
time  they  wear,  and  become  at  last  impro- 
per to  enter  into  their  composition  ;  and  that 
they  are  then  absorbed  and  replaced  by  new 
atoms  proceeding  from  the  food. 

It  is  added,  that  the  animal  matters  of 
which  our  excretions  are  composed  are  the 
detritus  of  the  organs,  and  that  they  are 
principally  composed  of  atoms  that  can  no 
longer  serve  in  their  composition,  &c.  &c. 

Instead  of  discussing  these  hypotheses, 
we  shall  mention  a  few  facts  from  which  we 
have  some  idea  of  the  nutritive  movement. 

A.  In  respect  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  organs  change  their  physical  and  chemi- 
cal properties  by  sickness  or  age,  it  appears 
that  nutrition  is  more  or  less  rapid  accord- 
ing to  the  tissues.  The  glands,  the  mus- 
cles, the  skin,  &c.,  change  their  volume, 
colour,  consistence,  with  great  quickness ; 
tlie  tendons,  the  fibrous  membranes,  the 
bones,  the  cartilages,  appear  to  have  a  much 
slower  nuti-ition,  for  their  physical  proper- 
ties change  but  slowly  by  the  clTect  of  age 
and  disease. 

B.  If  we  consider  the  quantity  of  food 
consumed  proportionally  to  the  weight  of 
the  body,  the  nutritive  movement  seems 
more  rapid  in  infancy  and  youth,  than  in  the 
adult  and  in  old  age  ;  it  is  accclcratetl  by  the 
repeated  action  of  tlie  organs,  and  retarded 
by  repose.  Indeed,  children  and  young 
people  consume  more  food  than  adults  and 
old  people  ;  these  last  can  prcsci-ve  all  Uicir 
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faculties  by  the  use  of  a  very  small  quantity 
of  food.  All  the  exercises  of  the  body,  liard 
labour,  require  necessarily  a  greater  quan- 
tity, or  more  nutritive  food ;  on  the  con- 
trary, perfect  repose  permits  of  longer  ab- 
stinence. 

C.  The  blood  appears  to  contain  most  of 
the  principles  necessary  to  the  nutrition  of 
the  organs ;  the  fibrine,  the  albumen,  the  fat, 
the  salts,  &c.,  that  enter  into  tlie  composi- 
tion of  the  tissues,  are  found  in  the  blood. 
They  appear  to  be  deposited  in  tlieir  ])aren- 
chyma  at  the  instant  when  the  blood  tra- 
verses them  ;  the  manner  in  which  this 
deposit  takes  place  is  entirely  unknown. 
There  is  an  evident  relation  between  the 
activity  of  the  nutrition  of  an  organ  and  the 
quantity  of  blood  it  receives.  The  tissues 
that  have  a  rapid  nutrition  have  larger 
arteries ;  when  the  action  of  .nn  orf,an  lias 
determined  an  acceleration  of  its  nutrition, 
the  arteries  increase  in  size. 

Many  proximate  principles  that  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  organs  are  not  found 
in  the  blood :  as  osmazome,  the  cerebral 
matter,  gelatine,  &c.  They  are,  therefore, 
formed  from  other  principles  in  tiie  paren- 
chyma of  the  organs,  in  some  chemical  but 
unknown  manner. 

D.  Since  chemical  analysis  has  made 
known  the  nature  of  the  different  tissues  of 
the  animal  economy,  they  have  been  all 
found  to  contain  a  considerable  portion  of 
azote.  Our  food  being  also  partly  com- 
posed of  this  simple  body,  the  azote  of  our 
organs  likewise  probably  comes  from  tliem  ; 
but  several  eminent  authors  tliink  that  it  is 
derived  from  respiration  ;  others  believe  that 
it  is  formed  by  the  influence  of  life  solely. 
Both  parties  insist  particularly  upon  the 
example  of  the  herbivorous  animals,  which 
are  supported  exclusively  upon  non-azotised 
matter ;  upon  the  history  of  certain  people 
that  live  entirely  upon  rice  and  maize  ;  upon 
that  of  negroes  who  can  live  a  long  time 
without  -eating  any  thing  but  sugar  ;  lastly, 
upon  what  is  related  of  cai-avans,  which,  in 
traversing  tlie  deserts,  have  for  a  long  time 
had  only  gum  in  place  of  eveiy  sort  of  food. 
Were  it  indeed  proved  by  these  facts,  that 
men  can  live  a  long  time  without  azotised 
food,  it  would  be  necessary  to  acknowledge 
that  azote  has  an  origin  different  from  tlie 
food  ;  but  Uie  facts  cited  by  no  means  prove 
tliis.  In  fact,  almost  all  the  vegetables  upon 
wliich  man  and  the  animals  feed  contain 
more  or  less  azote;  for  example,  the  impure 
sugar  that  the  negroes  eat  presents  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it;  and  with  regard  to 
the  people,  as  they  say,  who  feed  upon  rice 
or  maize,  it  is  well  known  that  they  eat 
milk  or  cheese :  now  casein  is  flic  most 
azotised  of  all  the  nutritive  proximate  prin- 
ciples. 

E.  A  considerable  number  of  tissues  in 
the  economy  appear  to  liave  no  nutrition, 
properly  so  called  :   as  the  epidermis,  the 
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nails,  the  hair,  thp  teeth,  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  skin,  and,  perhaps,  tlie  car- 
tilages. 

Tliese  different  parts  are  really  secreted, 
"by  particular  organs,  as  the  teeth  and  the 
hair  ;  or  by  parts  which  have  other  functions 
at  the  same  time,  as  the  nails  and  the  epi- 
dermis. The  most  of  the  parts  formed  in 
this  mode  wear  by  the  friction  of  exterior 
bodies,  and  are  constantly  renewed;  if  they 
are  entirely  carried  away,  they  are  capable 
of  reproduction.  A  very  singular  fact  is, 
that  they  continue  to  grow  several  days  after 
death."  —  Magendk's  Pliysiulogy.  , 

Nutri'tum  unguentum.  a  composition 
of  litharge,  vinegar,  and  oil. 

NUX.  {Nux,  cis.  {.}  A  nut  or  fruit 
which  has  a  hard  sliell. 

Botanists  consider  tliis  as  distinct  from 
the  drupa,  and  define  it  a  pericarp,  the  seed 
being  contained  in  a  liard  bony  shell. 

From  the  number  of  seeds  it  contains,  it 
is  called, 

1.  Monospermy  having  one  ;  as  in  Corylus 
avellana. 

2.  Disperm,  with  two  ;  as  in  Halesia.^ 
From  its  loculaments  : 

1.  U/iilocular,  bilocular,  trilocular,  with 
one,  two,  or  three ;  as  in  Corylus,  Lygeum, 
and  Elais. 

From  its  figure : 

1.  Alale,  winged;  as  in  Firms  t/iiija, 

2.  Angidate  ;  as  in  Cypressus. 

3.  Ovate  ;  as  in  Corylus  and  Carjnnus. 

4.  Quadraiigular ;  as  in  Halesia. 

5.  Tetragone ;   as    in    Peladium  and 
Mesua. 

6.  Reniform ;  as  in  Anacardium. 

7.  Spinous ;  as  in  Trapa  natans. 
Nux  AQUATICA.     See  Trapa  natans. 
Nux  AROMATicA.    The  nutmeg. 

Nux  BARBADENsis.     See  Jatropha  curcas. 
Nux  BASILICA.    The  walnut. 
Nux  BEN.    See  Guilandina  moringa, 
Nnx    CATHARTicA.  The  garden 

spurge. 

Nux   CATHARTICA  AMERICANA.      ScC  Ja- 

troplia  curcas. 

Nux  iNDicA.    The  cocoa-nut, 

Nux  JUGLANS.    See  Juglans. 

Nux  stEDiCA.    The  maldivian  nut. 

Nux  METELLA.    The  nux  vomica. 

Nux  MOSCHATA.      See  Myristica  mos- 
chata. 

Nux  MrRisTiCA.     See  Myrislica  mos- 
chata. 

Nux  pERsicA.    The  walnut. 

Nux  pisTACiA.    See  Pistacia  vera. 

Nux  puRGANs.    See  Jatropha  curcas. 

Nux  SERAPI0NI3.    St.  Iguatius's  bean. 

Nux  VOMICA.    See  Strychnos. 

NYCTALO'PIA.  (From  vv^,  the  night, 
and  a»|/,  an  eye.)  Imbecillilas  oculoruni,  o£ 
Celsus.  A  defect  in  vision,  by  which  the 
patient  sees  little  or  nothing  in  the  day,  but 
in  the  evening  and  niglit  sees  tolerably  well. 
The  proximate  cause  is  various  : 


1.  From  a  periodical  amaurosis,  or 
gutta  Serena,  when  the  blind  paroxysm  be- 
gins in  the  morning  and  terminates  in  the 
evening. 

2.  From  too  great  a  sensibility  of  the 
retina,  which  cannot  bear  the  meridian  light. 
See  Photophobia. 

3.  From  an  opaque  spot  in  the  middle  of 
the  crystalline  lens.  When  the  light  of  the 
sun  in  the  meridian  contracts  the  pupil, 
there  is  blindness;  about  evening,  or  in 
more  obscure  places,  the  pupil  dilates,  hence 
the  rays  of  light  pass  through  the  limbus  of 
the  crystalline  lens. 

4.  From  a  disuse  of  light;  thus  persons 
who  are  educated  in  obscure  prisons  see 
uotliing  immediately  in  open  meridian  light; 
but  by  degrees  their  eyes  are  accustomed  to 
distinguish  objects  in  day-light. 

5.  From  an  immoveable  mydriasis ;  for 
in  this  instance  the  pupil  admits  too  great  a 
quantity  of  light,  which  the  immobile  pupil 
cannot  moderate ;  hence  the  patient,  in  a 
strong  light,  sees  little  or  nothing. 

6.  From  too  great  a  contraction  of  the 
pupil.  This  admits  not  a  sufficiency  of 
lucid  rays,  in  bright  light,  but  towards  night 
the  pupil  dilates  more,  and  tlie  patient  sees 
better. 

7.  N'yctalopia  endemica.  A  whole  people 
have  been  nyctalopes,  as  the  iEthiopians, 
Africans,  Americans,  and  Asiatics.  A  great 
flow  of  tears  are  excreted  all  the  day  from 
their  eyes  ;  at  night  they  see  objects. 

8.  From  a  commotion  of  the  eye ;  from 
which  a  man  in  the  night  saw  all  objects 
distinctly. 

Nycto'tjasis.  (From  vv^,  tlie  night,  aud 
/Saifw,  to  go.)    Walking  in  the  sleep. 

NY'MPHA.  (From  vvficpa,  a  water- 
nymph  :  so  called  because  it  stands  in  the 
water-course.)  Ala  internee  minores  clilo-r 
ridis ;  Colliculum ;  Collicula  ;  Myrtocheili- 
das ;  Labia  minora.  The  membranous 
fold,  situated  within  the  labia  raajora,  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  vagina 
uteri. 

NYMPH.^'A.  (From  wucpa,  a  water- 
nymph  ;  because  it  grows  in  watery  places. ) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnajan  system.  Class,  Polyandria ;  Or- 
der, Monogynia.    The  water-lily. 

Nymph^a  alba.  Leuco?iym2)heea.  iVe- 
nuphar.  Micro-leicconymphcea.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  white  water-lily.  Tliis 
beautiful  plant  was  formerly  employed 
medicinally  as  a  demulcent,  and  slightly 
anodyne  remedy.    It  is  now  laid  aside. 

Nymph^a  glandifera.  See  NymphcEa 
nelumbo. 

Nymph^a  lotus.  The  Egyptian  lotus; 
An  aquatic  plant,  a  native  of  both  Indies. 
The  root  is  conical,  firm,  about  the  size  of 
a  middling  pear,  covered  with  a  blackish 
bark,  and  set  round  with  fibres.  It  has  a 
sweetish  taste,  and,  when  boiled  or  roasted, 
becomes  as  yellow  within  as  the  yolk  of  an 
?,  I  2 
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egg.  The  plant  grows  in  abundance  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  is  there  much  sought 
after  by  the  poor,  who,  in  a  short  time,  col- 
lect enough  to  supply  their  families  with 
food  for  several  days. 

NYMPHiEA  LUTEA.  NijrtvphcBa  major 
lutea,  of  Caspar  Bauhin.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  yellow  water-lily.  This  beau- 
tiful plant  was  employed  formerly  with  the 
same  intentions  as  the  white  water-lily,  and, 
like  it,  is  now  fallen  into  disuse.  Lindes- 
tolpe  informs  us,  that,  in  some  parts  of 
Sweden,  the  roots,  which  are  the  strongest 
part,  were,  in  times  of  scarcity,  used  as  food, 
and  did  not  prove  unwholesome. 

NyMPHiEA  NELUMBO.  Fabu  cBgypliaca ; 
•Cyamus  cBgyptiacus ;  Nyniphcea  indica ; 
Nyniph(ea  glandifera.  The  pontic^  or 
^Egyptian  bean.  This  plant  grows  on 
marshy  grounds  in  Egypt,  and  some  of  the 
•neighbouring  countries.  Tlie  fruit  is  eaten 
•either  raw  or  boiled,  and  is  a  tonic  and 
■astringent. 

NYHPHOI'DES.  (From  vvfjixpaia,  the 
■water-lily,  and  eiSos,  likeness.)  Resem- 
bling the  water-lily  ;  as  Menyanlhes  vym~ 
phoides. 

NYMPHOMA'NIA.  (From  vv/xcfia, 
nympha,  and  ixavia,  madness.)  JFiiror 
uterinus.  Called  by  the  Arabians,  Acrai ; 
'  Brachuna  ;  Arascon  ;  Arsatum  ;  CEslro- 
mania.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Locales,  and  order  Dysorexice,  of  CuUen, 
characterised  by  excessive  and  violent  desire 
for  coition  in  women.  The  eifects,  as  de- 
scribed by  Juvenal,  in  his  sixth  satire,  are 
most  humiliating  to  human  nature.  It  ac- 
knowledges the  same  causes  as  satyriasis ; 
but  as  females,  more  especially  in  warm 
climates,  have  a  more  irritable  fibre,  they 
are  apt  to  suffer  more  severely  than  tlje 
males. 

It  is  a  species  of  madness,  or  an  high  de- 
gree of  hysterics.     Its  immediate  cause  is  a 


preternatural  irritability  of  the  uterus  and 
pudenda  of  women,  or  an  unusual  acrimony 
of  the  fluids  in  these  parts.  Its  presence  is 
known  by  the  wanton  behaviour  of  the 
patient ;  she  speaks  and  acts  with  unre- 
strained obscenity,  and,  as  the  disorder  in- 
creases, she  scolds,  cries,  and  laughs,  by 
turns.  "While  reason  is  retained,  she  is 
silent,  and  seems  melancholy,  but  her  eyes 
discover  an  unusual  wantOHness.  The  symp- 
toms are  better  or  worse,  until  the  greatest 
degree  of  tbe  disorder  approaches,  and  then, 
by  every  word  and  action,  her  condition  is 
too  manifest. 

NYMPHOTOMIA.  (From  vv/x^a,  the 
nympha,  and  r(/j.veo,  to  cut.)  Tlie  oper- 
ation of  removing  the  nympha  when  too 
large. 

NYSTA'GMUS.  ( From  rus-o«,  to  sleep.) 

A  twinkling  of  the  eyes,  such  as  happens 
when  a  person  is  very  sleepy.  Authors  also 
define  nystagmus  to  be  an  involuntary  agit- 
ation of  the  oculary  bulb.  It  is  known  by 
the  instability  or  involuntary  and  constant 
motions  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  from  one 
canthus  to  another,  or  in  some  other  direc- 
tions. Sometimes  it  is  accompanied  with 
an  hippus,  or  an  alternate]and  repeated  dilat- 
ation and  constriction  of  the  pupil.  The 
species  are,  1.  Nystagmus,  from  fear.  Tliis 
agitation  is  observed  under  tlie  operation  for 
the  cataract ;  and  it  is  checked  by  persua- 
sion, and  waiting  a  short  space  of  time. 
2.  Nystagmus,  from  sand  or  small  gravel, 
falling  in  the  eye.  3.  Nystagmus,  from  a 
catarrh,  which  is  accompanied  with  much 
inflammation.  4.  Nystagmus,  from  saburra 
in  the  primsB  viae,  as  is  observed  in  infants 
afflicted  with  worms,  and  is  known  by  the 
signs  of  saburra.  5.  Nystagmus  sympto- 
maticus,  which  happens  in  hysteric,  epileptic, 
and  sometimes  in  pregnant  persons,  and  is 
a  common  symptom  iiccompanying  St.  Vi- 
tus's  dance. 
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Om.    See  Quercus. 

Oak,  Jerusalem.  See  Chcnopodium  holrys. 
Oak,  sea.    Sec  Fucus  vesiculosus. 
Oa/c,  willoiv-leaved.    See  Quercus  phellos. 
OAT.    See  Ave^ia. 

Odel.«'a.  (From  oSeXos,  a  dart,  or  a 
spit)  Obeleca  saggillalis,  an  epithet  for  the 
saggital  suture  of  the  skull. 

Obehscothe'ca.  (From  oSf\i<rKos,  an 
obelisk,  and  OriKa,  a  bag  :  so  called  from 
the  shape  of  its  seed-bags.)  The  dwarf 
sun-flower.    Cystus  helianthemum. 

OBESITY.    See  Polysarcia.  ' 


Oblesion.  (From  ob,  against,  and 
lado,  to  hurt.)  An  injury  done  to  any 
part. 

OBLI'QUUS.  Oblique.  1.  In  ana- 
tomy. A  term  applied  to  parts  from  their 
direction. 

2.  In  botany,  it  means  the  same  as  radix 
obliquiis,  but  sometimes  it  meaus  twisted. 
Folium  obliquum,  for  example,  is  a  leaf, 
one  part  of  which  is  vertical,  the  other 
horizontal  j  as  in  Fritillaria  obligua. 

Obliquus  ascendens  abdominis.  See 
Obliquus  interims  abdominis. 
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Obliquus  ascendens  iNTEiiNUS.  Sce 
<^li(jmis  inlermis  abdominis, 

Obliquus  auris.    See  Laxatnr  tympani. 

Obliquus  capitis  inferior.  See  Ob- 
tiqmis  iiiferior  capitis. 

Obliquus  capitis  superior.  See  06- 
liquus  superior  fapitis. 

Obliquus  descendens  abdominis.  See 
Obli/fuus  externus  abdominis. 

Obliquus  descendens  externus.  See 
Obliquus  externus  abdomijiis. 

Obliquus  externus.  See  Obliquus  ex- 
ternus abdominis. 

Obliquus  externus  abdominis.   A  mus- 
cle of  the  abdomen  :   so  named  by  Mor- 
gagni,  Albinus,   and  Winslovv.    It  is  the 
Obliquus  descendens  of  Vesaluis  and  Dou- 
glas, and  the  Obliquus  major  of  Haller,  and 
some  others.      By  Dumas  it  is  named  Ilio- 
jmbicosto-abdominal.       It  is  a  broad,  thin 
muscle,  fleshy  posteriorly,  and  tendinous  in 
the  middle  and  lower  part,  and  is  situated 
immediately  under  the  integuments,  cover- 
ing all  the  other  muscles  of  the  lower  belly. 
It  arises  from  the  lower  edges  of  the  eight, 
and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  of  the  nine 
inferior  ribs,  not  far  from  their  cartilages, 
by  as  many  distinct  fleshy  portions,  which 
indigitate  with  corresponding  parts  of  the 
serratus  major  anticus,  and  the  latissimus 
dorsi.       From  these  several  origins,  the 
fibres  of  the  muscle  descend  obliquely  for- 
wards, and  soon  degenerate  into  a  broad 
and  thin  aponeurosis,  which  terminates  in 
the  linea  alba.    About  an  inch  and  a  half 
above  the  pubes,  the  fibres  of  this  aponeu- 
rosis separate  from  each  other,  so  as  to  form 
an  'aperture,  which  extends  obliquely  in- 
wards and  forwards,  more  than  an  inch  in 
length,  and  is  wider  above  than  below,  be- 
ing nearly  of  an  oval  figure.      This  is  what 
is  sometimes,  though  erroneously,  called  the 
ring  of  the   abdominal   muscles,  annulus 
abdominis,  for  it  belongs  only  to  the  ex- 
ternal oblique,  there  being  no  such  opening 
either  in  the  obliquus  intemus,or  in  the  trans- 
versalis,  as  some  writers,  and  particularly 
Douglas  and  Cheselden,  would  give  us  to 
understand.    This  opening,  or  ring,  serves 
for  the  passage  of  the  spermatic  vessels  in 
men,  and  of  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus 
in  women,  and  is  of  a  larger  size  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.    The  two  ten- 
dinous portions,  which,  by  their  separation, 
form  this  aperture,  are  called  the  columns 
of  the  ring.    The  anterior,  superior,  and 
inner  column,  which  is  the  broadest  and 
thickest  of  the  two,  passes  over  the  symphysis 
pubis,  and  is  fixed  to  the  opposite  os  pubis  ; 
80  that  the  anterior  column  of  the  right  ob- 
liquus externus  intersects  that  of  the  left, 
and  is,  as  it  were,  interwoven  ^Vith  it,  by 
which  means  their  insertion  is  strengthened, 
and  their  attiichmcnt  made  firmer,  Tlie  pos- 
terior, inferior,  and  exterior  column,  ap- 
proaches the  anterior  one  as  it  descends, 
and  is  fixed  behind  and  below  it  to  the  os 


pubis  of  the  same  side.    The  fibres  of  that 
part  of  the  obliquus  externus,  which  arises 
from  the  two  inferior  ribs,  descend  almost 
perpendicularly,  and  are  inserted,  tendinous 
and  fleshy,  into  the  outer  edge  of  the  ante- 
rior half  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium.  From 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  that 
bone,  the  external  oblique  is  stretched  ten- 
dinous to  the  OS  pubis,  forming  what  is 
called  Poupart's  and  sometimes  Fallopiits's, 
ligament,  Fallopius  having  first  described 
it.    Winslow,  and  many    others,  name  it 
the  inguinal  ligament.    But,  after  all,  it 
has  no  claim  to  this  name,  it  being  nothing 
more  than  the  tendon  of  the  muscle,  which 
is  turned  or  folded  inwards  at  its  interior 
edge.    It  passes  over  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  lower  extremity,  and  is  thickest  near  the 
pelvis  ;  and  in  women,  from  the  greater  size 
of  the  pelvis,  it  is  longer  and  looser  than  in 
men.     Hence  we  find  that  women  are  most 
liable  to  crural  herniae  ;  whereas  men,  from 
the  greater  size  of  the  ring  of  the  external 
oblique,  are  most  subject  to  the  inguinal. 
From  this  ligament,  and  from  that  part  of 
the  tendon  which  forms  the  ring,  we  ob- 
serve a  detachment    of  tendinous  fibres, 
which  are  lost  in  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh. 
This  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the 
pain  which,  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernise, 
is  felt  when  the  patient  stands  upright,  and 
which  is  constantly  relieved  upon  bending 
the  thigh  upwards.    This  muscle  serves  to 
draw  down  the  ribs  in  expiration  ;  to  bend 
the  trunk  forwards  when  both  muscles  act, 
or  to  bend  it  obliquely  in  one  side,  and,  per- 
haps, to  turn  it  slightly  upon  its  axis,  when 
either  acts  singly ;  it  also  raises  the  pel- 
vis obliquely  when  the  ribs  are  fixed ;  it 
supports  and   compresses    the  abdominal 
viscera,    assists  in  the   evacuation   of  the 
urine  and  fasces,  and  is  likewise  useful  in 
parturition. 

Obliquus  inferior.  '  See  Obliquus 
inferior  capitis,  and  Obliquus  inferior 
oculi. 

Obliquus  inferior  capitis.  Tliis  mus- 
cle of  the  head,  the  obliquus  inferior  sive 
major,  of  Winslow,  and  the  Spini  axoido- 
trucheli-altoidien,  of  Dumas,  is  larger  than 
the  obliqHUS  superior  capitis.  It  is  very 
obliquely  situated  between  the  two  first 
vetebrsB  of  the  neck.  It  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  middle  and  outer  side  of 
the  spinous  process  of  the  second  vertebra  of 
the  neck,  and  is  inserted  tendinous  and 
fleshy  into  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of 
the  transverse  process  of  the  first  vertebra. 
Its  use  is  to  turn  the  first  vertebra  upon 
the  second,  as  upon  a  pivot,  and  to  draw 
the  face  towards  the  shoulder. 

Obliquus  inferior  oculi.  Obliquus 
minor  oculi,  of  Winslow,  and  MaxUlo, 
scleroticien,  of  Dumas.  An  oblique  muscle 
of  the  eye,  that  draws  the  globe  of  the  eye 
forwards,  inwards,  and  downwards.  It- 
arises  by  a  narrow  beglnnaig  from  the 
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outer  edge  Of  the  orbitar  process  of  the  su- 
perior maxillary  bone,  near  its  junction  with 
the  lachrymal  bone,  and  running  obliquely 
outwards,  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  mem- 
brane of  the  eye. 

Obliquus  inferior  sive    major.  See 
Ohliqniis  inferior  capitis. 

Obliquus  internus.      See  Obliquus  in- 
ternus  abdominis. 

Obliquus  internus  abdominis.  Mus- 
cuius  acclivis.     A  muscle  of  the  abdomen. 
The  Obliquus  ascendens,  of  Vesalius,  Doug- 
las, and  Cowper;  the  Obliquus  minor,  of  Hal- 
ler ;  the  Obliquus  internus,  of  Winslow  ;  the 
Obliquus  ascendens  internus,  of  Innes ;  and 
the  Ilio-lumbo-costi  abdominal,  of  ;  Dumas. 
It  is  situated  immediately  under  the  external 
oblique,  and  is  broad  and  thin  like  that 
muscle,  but  somewhat  less  considerable  in 
its  extent.     It  arises  from  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  three  inferior  lumbar  vertc- 
braj,  and  from  the  posterior  and  middle 
part  of  the  os  sacrum,  by  a  thin  tendinous 
expansion,  which  is  common  to  it  and  to 
the  serratus  posticus    inferior  ;   by  short 
tendinous  fibres,  from  the  whole  spine  of 
the  ilium,  between  its  posterior  tuberosity 
and  its  anterior  and  superior  spinous  pro- 
cess ;  and'from  two-thirds  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  what  is  called  Fallopius's  liga- 
ment, at  the  middle  of  which  we  find  the 
round  ligament  of  the  uterus  in  women, 
and  the  spermatic  vessels  in  men,  passing 
under  the  thin  edge  of  this  muscle  ;  and 
in  the  latter,  it  likewise  sends   off  some 
fibres,  which  descend  upon  the  spermatic 
chord,  as  far  as  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the 
testis,  and  constitute  what   is   called  the 
cremaster  muscle,  which    surrounds,  sus- 
pends, and  compresses  the  testicle.  From 
these  origins,  the  fibres  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique run  in  different  directions  :   those  of 
the  posterior  portion  ascend  obliquely  for- 
wards, the  middle  ones  become  less  and 
•less  oblique^  and  at  length  run  in  an  ho- 
rizontal dii^tion,  and  those    of  the  an- 
terior portion  extend  obliquely  downwards. 
The  first  of   these  are  inserted,  by  very 
short  tendinous  fibres,   into  the  cartilages 
of  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  third  of  the  false 
ribs ;  the  fibres  of  the  second,  or  middle 
portion,  form  a  broad  tendon,  wliicii,  after 
being  inserted  into  the  lower  edge  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  second  false  rib,  extends 
towards  the  linea  alba,  and  separates  into 
two  layers ;  the  anterior  layer,    which  is 
the  thickest  of  the  two,  joins  the  tendon  of 
the  obliquus  externus,  and  runs  over  the 
two  upper  thirds  of  the  rectus  muscle,' to 
be  inserted  into  the  linea  alba  ;  the  posterior 
layer  runs  under  the  rectus,  adheres  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  trans- 
versalis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  cartilages  of 
the  first  of  the  false,  and  the  last  of  the  true 
ribs,  and  likewise  into  the  linea  alba.  By 
this  structure  we   may  perceive  that  the 
greater  piut  of  the  rectus  is  inclosed,  as  it 


were,  in  a  sheath.  The  fibres  of  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  internal  oblique,  or 
those  which  arise  from  the  spine  of  the 
ilium  ajid  the  ligamentum  Fallopii,  likewise 
form  a  broad  tendon,  which,  instead  of  sepa- 
rating into  two  layers,  like  that  of  the  other 
part  of  the  muscle,  runs  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  rectus,  and  adhering  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique, 
is  inserted  into  the  fore-part  of  the  pubes. 
This  muscle  serves  to  assist  the  obliquus 
externus  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  more  evidently 
calculated  tlian  that  muscle  is  to  draw  the 
ribs  downwards  and  backwards.  It  likewise 
serves  to  separate  the  false  ribs  from  the  true 
ribs,  and  from  each  other. 

Obliquus  major  abdominis.  See  Ob- 
liquus externus  abdominis. 

Obliquus  major  capitis.  See  Obliquus 
inferior  cajnlis. 

Obliquus  major  oculi.  See  Obliquus 
superior  oculi. 

Obliquus  minor  abdominis.  See  Ob- 
liquus internus  abdominis. 

Obliquus  minor  capitis.  See  Obliquus 
superior  capitis. 

Obliquus  minor  oculi.  See  Obliquus 
iiferior  oculi. 

Obliquus  superior  capitis.  Riolanus, 
who  was  the  first  that  gave  particular  names 
to  the.  oblique  muscles  of  the  head,  called 
this  muscle  obliquus  minor,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  inferior,  which,  on  account  of  its 
being  much  larger,  he  nsimei  obliqtnis  major. 
Spigelius  afterwards  distinguished  the  two, 
from  their  situation  with  respect  to  each 
other,  into  n<;)m'or  and  inferior  ;  and  in  this 
he  is  followed  by  Cowper  and  Douglas. 
Winslow  retains  both  names.  Dumas  calls 
it  Trachelo-aUoido-occipilal.  That  used  by 
Albinus  is  here  adopted.  Tliis  little  muscle 
which  is  nearly  of  the  same  shape  as  the  recti, 
capitis,  is  situated  laterally  between  the 
occiput  and  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
and  is  covered  by  the  complexus  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  splenius.  It  arises,  by 
a  short  thick  tendon,  from  tlie  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  the  transverse  process  of 
the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and,  ascending 
obliquely  inwards  and  backwards,  becomes 
broader,  and  is  inserted,  by  a  broad  flat 
tendon,  and  some  few  fleshy  fibres,  into  the 
OS  occipitis,  behind  the  back  part  of  the 
mastoid  process,  under  the  insertion  of  the 
complexus  and  splenius,  and  a  little  above 
that  of  the  rectus  major.  Tiie  use  of  diis 
muscle  is  to  draw  the  liead  backwards,  and 
perhaps  to  assist  in  its  rotatory  motion. 

Obliquus  superior  oculi.  Trochlearis  ; 
Longissimtis  oculi.  Obliquus  major,  of  Win- 
slow  J  and  Opiico-trochlei-scleroticien,  of  Du- 
mas. An  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye,  tliat 
rolls  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  turns  the 
jnipil  downwards  and  outwards.  It  arises 
like  the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye  from  the 
edge  of  tiie  foramen  opticum  at  the  bottom 
of  the  orbit,  between  the  rectus  superior  and 
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rectus  internus ;  from  dience  runs  straight 
along  the  papyraceous  portion  of  the  eth- 
moid bone  to  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit, 
where  a  cartilaginous  trochlea  is  fixed  to  the 
inside  of  the  internal  angular  process  of  the 
OS  frontis,  through  which  its  tendon  passes, 
and  runs  a  little  downwards  and  outwards, 
enclosed  in  a  loose  membranaceous  sheath,  to 
be  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  rnembrane. 

Obuquos  superior  sivK  MINOR.  See 
Obliquus  superior  capitis. 

Obliqous  superior  sive  trochxearis. 
See  Obliquus  superior  oculi. 

OBLONGUS.  In  botany  applied  to 
leaves,  petals,  seeds,  &c.  which  are  three  or 
four  times  longer  than  broad.  This  term  is 
used  with  great  latitude,  and  serves  chiefly 
in  a  specific  character  to  contrast  a  leaf, 
which  has  a  variable,  or  not  very  decided, 
form,  with  otliers-  that  are  precisely  round, 
ovate,  linear,  &c. 

The  i>etals  of  the  genus  Citrus  and  Hedera, 
and  those  of  the  Narcissus  moschatus,  are  ob- 
long, and  the  seeds  of  the  Boerhaavia  diflusa. 

OBOVATUS,  Obovate.  Used  in  bo- 
tany to  designate  leaves,  &c.  which  are  ovate 
with  a  broader  end  uppermost ;  as  those  of 
the  primrose  and  daisy.  Linnaeus  at  first 
used  the  words  obsersi  ovatum. 

OBSIDIAN.  A  mineral,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds,  the  translucent  and 
transparent. 

1.  The  translucent  obsidian.  This  is  of  a 
velvet  black  colour,  and  occurs  in  beds  in 
porphyry  and  various  secondary  trap  rocks 
in  Iceland  and  Tokay. 

2.  The  transiJarent  is  of  a  duck-blue 
colour,  and  occurs  imbedded  iu  pearl-stone 
porphyry  in  Sibei-ia  and  Mexico. 

Obsidia'num.  (So  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  kind  of  stone,  which  one 
Obsidius  discovered  in  Ethiopia,  of  a  very 
black  colour,  thougli  sometimes  pellucid, 
and  of  a  muddy  water.)  1.  A  species  of 
glass.    See  Obsidian. 

2.  Pliny  says  that  obsidianum  was  a  sort 
of  colour  with  which  vessels  were  glazed. 
Hence  the  name  is  applied,  by  Libavius,  to 
glass  of  antimony. 

OBSTETRIC.  {Obslelricus :  from  obsle- 
irix,  a  nurse.)    Belonging  to  midwifery, 

OBSTIPA'TIO.  (From  obstvpo,  to  stop 
up.)  Costiveness.  A  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  Locales,  and  order  Ejnsclieses  of 
CuUen,  comprehending  three  species  : 

1.  Obslipatio  debilium,  in  weak  and  com- 
monly dyspeptic  persons. 

2.  Obslipatio  rigidorum,  in  persons  of  rigid 
fibres,  and  a  melancholic  temperament. 

3.  Obslipatio  obstructorumi,  from  obstruc- 
tions.   See  Colica. 

Obstrue'noa.  (From  obstnto,  to  shut 
up.)  Whatever  closes  the  orifices  of  the 
ducts,  or  vessels. 

Obstupefacie'ntla.    (From  obstupefacio, 
to  stupefy.)  Narcotics. 
.    OBTU»Dt,'vTiA.    (From  obtiindo,  to  make 


blunt.)  Substances  which  slieath  or  blunt 
irritation,  and  are  much  tlie  same  as  demul- 
cents. They  consist  chiefly  of  bland,  oily, 
or  mucilaginous  matters,  which  form  a  co- 
vering on  inflamed  and  irritable  surfaces, 
particularly  those  of  the  stomach,  luugs,  and 
anus. 

OBTURA'TOR.  A  stopper  up,  or  that 
which  covers  any  thing. 

Obturator  externus.  Extra-pelvio- 
pubi-trochanterien,  of  Dumas.  This  is  a 
small  flat  muscle,  situated  obliquely  at  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  be- 
tween the  pectinalis  and  the  fore-part  of  the 
foramen  thyroideum,  and  covered  by  the 
abductor  brevis  femoris.  It  arises  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  from  all  the  inner  half  of 
the  circumference  of  the  foramen  thyroi- 
deum, and  likewise  from  part  of  the  obtu- 
rator ligament.  Its  radiated  fibres  collect 
and  form  a  strong  roundish  tendon,  which 
runs  outwards,  and,  after  adhering  to  the 
capsular  ligament  of  tlie  joint,  is  inserted 
into  a  cavity  at  the  inner  and  back  part  of 
the  root  of  the  great  trochanter.  The  chief 
uses  of  this  muscle  are  to  turn  the  thigh  ob- 
liquely outwards,  to  assist  in  bending  the 
thigh,  and  in  drawing  it  inwards.  It  like- 
wise prevents  the  capsular  ligament  from 
being  pinched  in  the  motions  of  the  joint. 

Obturator  internus.  Marsupialis,  seu 
obturator  internus,  of  Douglas.  Marsu- 
]mlis  seu  btn-salis,  of  Cowper ;  and  Jntra- 
jielvio-trochafiterien,  of  Dumas.  A  con- 
siderable muscle,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
situated  within  the  pelvis.  It  arises,  by 
very  short  tendinous  fibres,  from  somewJiat 
more  than  the  upper  half  of  the  internal 
circumference  of  the  foramen  thyroideum 
of  tlie  OS  innominatum.  It  is  composed  of 
several  distinct  fasciculi,  xvhich  terminate 
in  a  roundish  tendon  that  passes  out  of  the 
pelvis,  through  the  niche  that  is  between  the 
spine  and  the  tuberosity  of  tlie  ischium,  and, 
after  running  between  the  two  portions  of 
the  gemini,  which  inclose  it  as  in  a  sheath, 
is  inserted  into  the  cavity  at  the  root  of  the 
great  trochanter,  after  adliering  to  the  ad- 
jacent part  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
joint.  This  muscle  rolls  the  os  femoris 
oljliquely  outwards,  by  pulling  it  towards 
the  ischiatic  niche,  upon  the  cartilaginous 
surface  of  which  its  tendon,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  membraneous  sheath,  moves  as 
upon  a  pulley. 

Obturator  nerve.  A  nerve  of  the 
thigh,  that  is  lost  upon  the  muscles  situated 
on  the  inside  of  tlie  thigh. 

OBTUSUS.  Blunt,  Applied  to  a  leaf 
which  terminates  in  a  segment  of  a  circle  • 
as  that  of  tlie  Lhuim  catharticum.  This 
formed  leaf  has  a  small  point,  obtusum  cum 
acumine,  in  the  Stati/ce  liiuonvum.  The 
petals  of  the  Tropceolvm  inajus  are  obtuse. 

OCCIPITAL.    Occipitalis.  Belonging 
to  the  occiput  or  back  part  of  the  head. 

Occipital  bone.    Os  occi^ntis ;   Os  me. 
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morifc !  Os  neruonin ;  Os  hasiUirc.  Tliis 
bone  whicli  forms  the  posterior  and  inferior 
part  of  the  skull,  is  of  an  irregular  figure, 
convex  on  the  outside  and  concave  inter- 
nally. Its  external  surface,  which  is  very 
irregular,  serves  for  the  attacliment  of  seve- 
ral muscles.  It  affords  several  inequalities, 
which  sometimes  form  two  semicircular 
hollows  separated  l)y  a  scabrous  ridge. 
The  inferior  portion  of  the  bone  is  stretched 
iorwards  in  form  of  a  wedge,  and  h£!lice  is 
called  the  cimeifimii  process,  or  basilary 
process.  At  the  base  of  tliis  process,  situated 
obliquely  on  each  side  of  the  foramen 
magnum,  arc  two  flat,  oblong  protuberances, 
named  condi/les.  They  are  covered  with 
cartilage,  and  serve  for  the  articulation  of 
the  Iiead  witli  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck. 
In  the  inferior  portion'of  this  bone,  at  the 
basis  of  the  cranium,  and  immediately  be- 
hind the  cuneiform  process,  we  observe  a 
considerable  hole,  through  which  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  passes  into  the  spine.  The 
nervi  acccssorii,  the  vertebral  arteries,  and 
sometimes  the  vertebral  veins  likewise,  pass 
through  it.  Man  being  designed  for  an 
erect  posture,  this  foramen  magnum  is 
found  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  basis  of 
the  human  cranium,  and  at  a  pretty  equal 
distance  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
occiput,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  lower 
jaw ;  whereas  in  quadrupeds  it  is  nearer  the 
back  part  of  the  occiput.  Besides  this  hole, 
there  arc  four  other  smaller  foramina,  viz. 
two  before,  and  two  behind  tlie  condyles. 
The  former  serve  for  the  transmission  of  the 
ninth  pair  of  nerves,  and  the  two  latter  for 
.the  veins  which  pass  from  the  external  parts 
of  the  head  to  the  lateral  sinuses.  On 
looking  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  os 
occipitis,  we  perceive  the  appearance  of  a 
cross,  formed  by  a  very  prominent  ridge, 
which  rises  upwards  from  near  the  foramen 
magnum,  and ,  by  two  transverse  sinuosi- 
ties, one  on  each  side  of  the  ridge.  TIjis 
cross  occasions  the  formation  of  four  fossjE, 
two  above  and  two  below  the  sinuosities. 
Ill  tlie  latter  are  placed  the  lobes  of  the 
cerebellum,  and  in  the  former  the  poste- 
rior lobes  of  the  brain.  The  two  sinuosi- 
ties serve  to  receive  the  lateral  sinuses. 
In  the  upper  part  of  this  bone  is  seen  a 
continuation  of  the  sinuosity  of  tlie  longi- 
tudinal sinus ;  and  at  the  basis  of  the  cra- 
nium we  observe  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cuneiform  process  made  concave,  for  the 
reception  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
occipital  bone  is  thicker  and  stronger  than 
any  of  the  other  bones  of  the  head,  except 
the  petrous  part  of  the  ossa  temporum ; 
but  it  is  of  unequal  thickness.  At  its  late- 
ral and  inferior  parts,  where  it  is  thinnest, 
it  is  covered  by  a  great  number  of  muscles. 
The  reason  for  so  much  thickness  and 
strength  in  this  bone,  seems  to  be,  that  it 
covers  thu  cerebellum,  in  whicli  liic  least 
wound  is  of  the  utmost  consetjuencc ;  antl 


that  it  is,  by  its  situation,  more  liable  to 
be  fractured  by  falls  than  any  other  bone 
of  tlie  cranium.  For  if  we  fall  forwards, 
the  iiands  are  naturally  put  out  to  prevent 
tlic  forelicdd's  toucliing  tiic  ground;  and 
if  on  one  side,  the  shoulders  in  a  great 
measure  protects  the  sides  of  the  head;  but 
if  a  person  fall  backwards,  tlie  liind  part  of 
tiie  head  consequently  stril:es  against  the 
earth,  and  that  too  with  considerable  vio- 
lence. Nature  therefore  has  wisely  con- 
structed tliis  bone  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
the  greatest  strengtli  at  its  upper  part,  where 
it  is  the  most  exposed  to  injury.  The  os 
occipitis  is  joined,  by  means  of  the  cunei- 
form process,  to  the  splienoid  bone,  with 
which  it  often  ossifies,  and  makes  but  one 
bone  in  those  who  are  advanced  in  life. 
It  is  connected  to  the  parietal  bones  by  tlie 
lambdoidal  suture,  and  to  the  temporal 
bones  by  the  additamentum  of  tlie  temporal 
suture.  Tlie  head  is  likewise  united  to  the 
trunk  by  means -of  this  bone.  The  two 
condyles  of  the  occipital  bone  are  received 
into  the  superior  oblique  processes  of  tlie 
atlas,  or  first  vertebra  of  tlie  neck,  and  it  is 
by  means  of  this  articulation  that  a  certain 
degree  of  motion  of  the  head  backwards  and 
forwards  is  performed.  But  it  allows  only 
very  little  motion  to  either  side;  and  still 
less  of  a  circular  motion,  which  the  head 
obtains  principally  by  the  circumvolution  of 
the  atlas  on  the  second  vertebra,  as  is  de- 
scribed more  particidarly  in  the  account  of 
the  vertebraa.  In  the  foetus,  the  os  occipitis 
is  divided  by  an  unossified  cartilaginous  sub- 
stance into  four  parts.  One  of  these,  which 
is  the  largest,  constitutes  all  that  portion  of 
the  bone  wliich  is  above  the  foramen  mag- 
num ;  two  otliers,  which  are  much  smaller, 
compose  the  inside  of  the  foramen  magnum, 
and  include  the  condyloid  processes;  and 
the  fourth  is  the  cuneiform  process.  Tlus 
last  is  sometimes  not  completely  united  with 
•tlie  rest,  so  as  to  form  one  bone,  liefore  die 
sixth  or  seventh  year. 

OCCIPITA'LIS.  See  OccipUo-fron- 
talis,  and  Occipilal. 

OCCIPITO.  Names  compounded  of 
this  word  belong  to  the  occiput. 

OcciPiTO-FRONTALis.  Digastricus  cranii  ; 
Epicrmiius,  of  Albinus.  Frontalis  ct  occi- 
pUalis,  of  Winslow  and  Cowper ;  and  Occi- 
pilo-frontal,  of  Dumas.  A  single,  broad, 
digastric  muscle,  tliat  covere  the  cranium, 
pulls  the  skin  of  the  head  backwards,  raises 
the  cye-bro\vs  ujiwaids,  and  at  the  same 
time,  draws  up  and  wrinkles  the  skin  of  the 
forehead.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  occiput,  goes  over  the  ujiper  part  of 
the  OS  paiietale  and  os  frontis,  and  is  lost  in 
tlie  eye-brows. 

O'CCIPUT.  Tlie  hinder  part  of  the 
head.     See  Caput. 

OCCLUSUS.  Shutup.  Applied  to  the 
florets  of  the  fig  wliich  are  shut  up  in  tlia 
llcshy  receptacle  that  forum  ilie  fruit. 
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]  OCCULT.  UccuUus.  Hidden.  A  term 
tliat  lias  been  much  used  by  writers  that  liad 
not  clear  ideas  of  what  they  undertook  to 
explain ;  .-ind  which  served  therefore  only 
for  a  cover  to  their  ignorance  :  hence  occult 
cause,  occult  quality,  occult  disease. 

Oche'ma.  (From  oxew,  to  carry.)  A 
vehicle,  or  thin  fluid. 

OcHETEu'jiA.  (From  oxeros,  a  duct.) 
The  nostril. 

O'cHETus.  (From  ox«&),  to  convey.)  A 
canal  or  duct.  The  urinary  or  abdominal 
passages. 

O'cHEus.  (Fromoxfw,  to  carry.)  The 
bag  of  the  scrotum. 

O'CHRA.  (From  caxpos,  pale:  so 
named  because  it  is  often  of  a  pale  colour. 

1.  Ochre.  An  argillaceous  earth  impreg- 
nated with  iron  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour. 
The  Armenian  bole,  and  other  earths,  are 
often  adulterated  with  ochre. 

2.  The  fore-part  of  the  tibia. 
OCHROITS.    See  Cei-ita. 

O^CHRUs.  (From  aixpos,  pale  :  so  called 
from  the  pale  muddy  colour  in  its  flowers.) 
A  leguminous  plant,  or  kind  of  pulse. 

Ochtho'des.  (From  ox^os,  importing 
the  tumid  lips  of  ulcers,  callous,  tumid.) 
An  epithet  for  ulcers,  whose  lips  are  cal- 
lous and  tumid,  and  consequently  difficult 
to  heal. 

Ocima' STRUM.  (Diminutive  of  ocimum, 
basil. )    Wild  white  campion,  or  basil. 

OCREA.  A  term  used  by  Rottball,  to 
the  membrane  that  enfolds  the  flowerstalks  in 
Cyperus,  and  which  Sir  J.  Smith  thinks  is  a 
species  of  bractea. 

Octa'na.  (From  octo,  eight. )  An  er- 
ratic intermitting  fever,  which  returns  every 
eighth  day. 

OCTANDRIA.  (From  okto,  eight, 
and  av7]p,  a  husband.)  The  name  of  a  class 
of  plants  in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus, 
consisting  of  those  which  have  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  furnished  with  eight  stamina. 

Octa'vus  humeri.    The  Teres  minor. 

Octa'vus  humeri  rLACENTiNi.  The  Te- 
res minor, 

Ocula'res  communes.  a  name  for  tlie 
nerves,  called  Motores  oculoruin. 

O  C  UL  A'  RI  A.  ( From  oculus,  the  eye  : 
so  called  from  its  uses  in  disorders  of  the 
eye.)    See  Euphrasia. 

O'  C  U  L  U  S.    The  eye.    See  Eye. 

Ocums  BoviNus.    See  Hydrophthalmia, 

(^cui.us  Bovis.  See  ClirysanUiemum  leu- 
canlhemum. 

Oculus  bubulus.    See  Hydrophthalmia. 

Oculus  christi.  Austrian  flea-bane  ; 
a  species  of  Inula,  sometimes  used  as  an 
adstringent  by  continental  physicians. 

Oculus  ELEPHANXINU6.  A  name  given 
to  Hydrophthalmia. 

Oculus  genu.    Tlie  knee-pan. 

Oculus  lachrymans.    The  Ephiphora. 

Oculus  munbi.  A  species  of  Opal. 
generally  of  a  yellowish  colour,    I3y  lying 
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in  water  it  becomes  of  an  amber-colour,  and 
also  transparent. 

Ocun  adductor.  See  Heclus  iriternus^ 
oculi. 

OcuLi  ATTOLLENs.  See  Rectus  su2>erior 
oculi. 

OcuLi  CANCRORUM.    See  Cancer. 
OcuLi  depressor.    See  Beclus  inferior 
oculi. 

OcuLi  ELEVATOR.  See  Rectus  superior 
oculi. 

OcuLi  LEVATOR.  See  Rectus  superior 
oculi. 

Oculi  obliquus  inferior.  See  Obliquus- 
inferior  oculi. 

Oculi  obliquus  major.  See  Obliquus 
superior  oculi. 

Oculi  obliquus  minor.  See  Obliquus 
inferior  oculi. 

O'CYMUM.  (From  oikvs,  swift:  so 
calhid  from  its  quick  growth.)  Ocymum. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Didynamia  ;  Order, 
Gyvmospermia. 

Ocymum  basilicum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  or  citron  basil.  Ra- 
silicum.  Ocimum  — foliis  ovatis  glabris  ;  caly- 
cibus  ciliatis,  of  Linnccus.  This  plant  is 
supposed  to  possess  nervine  qualities,  but  is^ 
seldom  employed  but  as  a  condiment  to 
season  high  dishes,  to  which  it  imparts  a 
grateful  odour  and  taste. 

Octmum  caryophyllatum.  Odmum 
minimum  of  Caspar  Bauliin.  Small  or 
bush  basil.  This  plant  is  mildly  balsamic. 
Infusions  are  drank  as  tea,  in  catarrhous 
and  uterine  disorders,  and  the  dried  leaves 
are  made  into  cephalic,  and  sternutatory 
powders.  They  are  when  fresh,  very  juicy, 
of  a  weak  aromatic  and  very  mucilaginous, 
taste,  and  of  a  strong  and  agreeable  smell 
improved  by  drying. 

Odaxi'smos.  (From  oSous,  a  tooth.)  A 
biting  sensation,  pain,  or  itching  iij  the 
gums. 

ODONTAGO'GOS.  (From  o5ow,  a 
tooth,  and  ayw,  to  draw. )  The  name  of  an 
instrument  to  draw  teeth,  one  of  which, 
made  of  lead,  Forrestus  relates  to  have  been 
hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  denoting, 
that  such  an  operation  ought  not  to  be 
made,  but  when  the  tooth  was  loose  enough 
to  draw  with  so  slight  a  force  as  could  be 
applied  with  that. 

ODONTA'GRA.  (From  oSous,  a  tooth, 
and  ay  pa,  a  seizure.)    1.  The  tooth-ache. 

2.  The  gout  in  the  teeth, 

3.  A  tooth-drawer. 

ODONTALGIA.  (From  o5ow,  a  tooth, 
and  aKy(^,  pain.)  Odontia  ;  Odammus.  Tlie 
toothache.  This  well-known  disease  makes 
its  attack  by  a  most  violent  pain  in  the  teeth, 
most  frequently  in  the  molares,  more  rarely 
in  the  incisorii,  reaching  sometimes  up  to 
the  eyes,  and  sometimes  backwards  into  the 
cavity  of  the  car.  At  the  same  time,  -there 
is  a  manifest  determination  to  the  liead. 
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and  a  remarkable  tension  and  inflation  of 
the  vessels  takes  place,  not  only  in  tlie  parts 
next  to  that  where  the  pain  is  seated,  but 
over  the  whole  head. 

The  toothache  is  sometimes  merely  a 
rheumatic  afTection,  arising  from  cold,  but 
more  frequently  from  a  carious  tooth.  It  is 
also  a  symptom  of  pregnancy,  and  takes 
place  in  some  nervous  disorders.  It  may 
attack  persons  at  any  period  of  life,  though 
it  is  most  frequent  in  the  young  and  ple- 
thoric. From  the  variety  of  causes  which 
may  produce  this  affection,  it  has  been 
named  by  authors  odontalgia  cariosa, 
scorbutica,  catarrhalis,  arthritica,  gravi- 
darum hysterica,  stomachica,  and  rheu- 
matica. 

O'DONTALGIC.  {Odontalgicus ;  from 
o^ovraXyia,  the  toothache.)  Medicines 
which  relieve  the  toothache. 

Many  empirical  remedies  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  cure  of  the  tooth-ache,  but 
have  not  in  any  degree  answered  the  pur- 
pose. When  the  affection  is  purely  rheu- 
inatic,  blistering  behind  the  ear  will  almost 
always  remove  it  ;  but  when  it  proceeds 
from  a  carious  tooth,  the  pain  is  much  more 
obstinate.  In  this  case  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  touch  the  pained  part  with  a  hot 
iron,  or  with  oil  of  vitriol,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy the  aching  nerve  ;  to  hold  spirits,  in 
the  mouth  ;  to  put  a  drop  of  oil  of  cloves 
into  the  hollow  of  the  tooth,  or  a  pill  made 
of  camphor,  opium,  and  oleum  caryophylli. 
Others  recommend  gum  mastich,  dissolved 
in  oleum  terebinthinae,  applied  to  the  tooth 
upon  a  little  cotton.  The  great  Boerhave 
is  said  to  have  applied  camphor,  opium, 
oleum  caryophylli,  and  alkohol,  upon  cot- 
ton. The  caustic  oil  which  may  be  col- 
lected from  writing  paper,  rolled  up  tight, 
and  set  fire  to  at  the  end,  will  sometimes 
destroy  the  exposed  nervous  substance  of  a 
hollow  tooth.  The  application  of  radix 
pyrethri,  by  its  power  of  stimulating  the  sa- 
livary glands,  eitlier  in  substance  or  in  tinc- 
ture, has  also  been  attended  with  good 
effects.  But  one  of  the  most  useful  ap- 
plications of  this  kind,  is  strong  nitrous 
acid,  diluted  with  three  or  four  times  its 
wei'^ht  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  introduced 
into''  the  hollow  of  the  tooth,  either  by 
means  of  a  hair  pencil  or  a  little  cotton. 
"When  the  constitution  has  had  some  share 
in  the  disease,  the  Peruvian  bark  has  been 
recommended,  and  perhaps  with  much 
justice,  on  account  of  its  tonic  and  anti- 
septic powers.  Wlicn  the  pain  is  not 
fixed  to  one  tooth,  leeches  applied  to 
the  gum  arc  of  great  service.  But  very 
often  all  the  foregoing  remedies  will  fail, 
and  the  only  infallible  cure  is  to  draw  the 
tooth. 

ODONTIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
diseases  in  Good's  NoBology.  Class  Caliaca; 
Order,  Enlcrica.  Pain,  or  derangement  of 
the  tcith  or  their  involucres.      It  has  seven 


species,  viz.  Odontia  denlilionis  ;  dolorosa  ; 
stupores ;  deformis  ;  edentvla  ;    incrustam ; 

ODONTl'ASIS.  (From  oSointau,  to 
put  forth  theteetli.)  Dentition,  or  cutting 
teeth.     See  Dentkion  and  Teeth. 

Odo'ntica.  (From  oSous,  a  tootli.)  Re- 
medies for  pains  in  the  teeth, 

ODONTIRRHCE'A.  (From  o5ot,y,  a 
tooth,  and  peai,  to  flow.)  Bleeding  from 
the  socket  of  the  jaw,  after  drawing  a  tooth. 

ODO'NTIS.  (From  o5ous,  a  tooth:  so 
called  because  its  decoction  was  supposed 
useful  in  relieving  the  toothache.)  A 
species  of  lychnis. 

ODONTl'TIS.  Inflammation  of  a 
tooth.     See  Odontalgia. 

ODONTOGLY'PPIUM.  (Fromo5ouj, 
a  tooth,  and  y\v(pai,  to  scrape.)  An  instru- 
ment for  scaling  and  scraping  the  teeth. 

ODONTOID.  {Odo7itoides ;  from  oSovs, 
a  tooth,  and  eiSos,  form  ;  because  it  is  shaped 
like  a  tooth.)    Tooth-like.     See  Dentatus. 

ODONTOLl'THOS.  (From  oUvs,  a 
tooth,  and  XtSos,  a  stone.)  The  tartar,  or 
stony  crust  upon  the  teeth. 

ODONTOPHY'IA.  (From  oZovs,  a 
tooth,  and  <fuar,  to  grow.)  Dentition,  or 
cutting  teeth. 

Odontotri'mjia.  (From  oSous,  a  tooth, 
and  T/3i§a),  to  wear  away.)  A  dentifrice,  or 
medicine,  to  clean  the  teeth. 

ODORIFEROUS.  (Fr9m  the  smell 
which  the  secretion  from  them  has. )  Some 
glands  are  so  called. 

Odoriferous  glands.  Glnndulte  odtr- 
riferce.  These  glands  are  situated  around 
the  corona  glandis  of  the  male,  and  under 
the  skin  of  the  labia  majora  and  nymphs  of 
females.  They  secrete  a  sebaceous  matter, 
which  emits  a  peculiar  odour. 

ODOUR.  Smell.  This,  which  is  the 
emanation  of  an  odoriferous  body,  is  ge- 
nerally ascribed  to  a  portion  of  die  body 
itself,  converted  into  vapour  :  but  from  some 
experiments  lately  instituted  it  would  seem 
probable,  that  in  many  cases  the  odour  is 
owing  not  to  the  substance  itself,  but  to  a 
gas  or  vapour  resulting  from  its  combination 
widi  an  appropriate  vehicle,  capable  of  dif- 
fusion in  space. 

OS'a.  (Oirj :  from  oua,  to  bear  ;  so  named 
from  its  fruitfulness.)  The  service '  tree, 
Crataagus  terminalis. 

OLCONOMY.  {(Economia  ;  from  oikos, 
a  house,  and  wyitos,  a  law.)  (Economia 
animaUs.  The  conduct  of  nature  in  pre- 
serving bodies  and  following  her  usual  order; 
hence    animal    tcconomy    and  vegetable 

ceconomy,  Sic.  „  ^  » 

ODDE'MA.    (From  oioeo),  to  swell.)  A 

synonym  of  anasarca.    See  Anasarca. 

(EDEMATO'DES.     (From  otSeo-,  to 

swell,  and  etSos,  resemblance. )     Like  to  an 

oedema. 

CEdkmosa'rca.  (From  oiStj^o,  a  swelhng, 
and  dopl,  flesh.)     A  tumour  mentioned  by 
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Sev6rinus,  of  a  middle  nature,  betwixt  an 
cedema  and  sarcoma. 

OiNA'NTHE.  (From  otvos,  wine,  and 
avBos,  a  flower :  so  called  because  its  flowers 
smell  like  the  vine.) 

1 .  The  botanical  name  of  a  genus  of  the 
umbelliferous  plants.  Class,  Pcntandna  s 
Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pbai'macopoeial  name  of  the  hem- 
lock dropwort.     See  (Enantke  crocnta. 

CEnanthe  crocata.   The  hemlock  drop- 
wort.    CEnanthe  —  ch(ero}>kyllifolus  of  Lin- 
naeus.     An  active  poison  that  lias  too  often 
proved  fatal,  by  being  eaten  in  mistake  in- 
stead of  water-parsnep.     The  juice,  never- 
theless, cautiously  exhibited,  promises  to  be 
an  efficacious  remedy  in  inveterate  scorbutic 
eruptions.    The  root  of  this  plant  is  not 
impleasant  to  the  taste,  and  esteemed  to 
be  most  deleterious  of  all  the  vegetables 
which  tliis  country  ])roduces.    Mr.  Howel, 
surgeon    at   Haverfordwest,    relates,  that 
"  eleven  French  prisoners  had  the  liberty 
of  walking  in  and  about  the  town  of  Pem- 
broke.   Three  of  them  being  in  the  fields 
a  little  before  noon,  dug  up  a  large  quantity 
of  this  plant,  which  ^tiiey  took  to  be  wild 
celery,  to  eat  with  their  bread  and  butter 
for  dinner.    After  washing  it,  they  all  three 
ate,  or  rather  tasted  of  the  roots.     As  they 
were  entering  the  town,  without  any  pre- 
vious notice  of  sickness   at  the  stomach, 
or  disorder  in  the  head,  one  of  them  was 
seized  with  convulsions.     The  other  two 
ran  home,  and  sent  a  surgeon  to  him.  The 
surgeon  endeavoured  first  to  bleed,  and  then 
to  vomit  him ;  but  those  endeavours  were 
fruitless,  and  he  died  presently.  Ignorant 
of  the  cause  of  their  comrade's  death,  and 
of  their  own  danger,  they  gave  of  these 
roots  to  the  other  eight  prisoners,  who  ate 
of  them  with  their  dinner.     A  few  minutes 
afterwards   the   remaining    two   who  ga- 
thered the  plants  were  seized  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first,  of  which  one  died ; 
the  other  was  bled,  and  a  vomit,  with  great 
difficulty,  forced  down,  on  accoimt  of  his 
jaws  being,  as  it  were,  locked  together. 
This  operated,  and  he  recovered,  but  was 
some  time  affected  with  dizziness  in  his 
head,  though  not  sick,  or  the  least  disor- 
dered in  tlie  stomach.     The  other  eight 
being  bled  and  vomited  immediately,  were 
soon  well."    At  Clonmell,  in  Ireland,  eight 
boys  mistaking  this  plant  for  water-parsnep, 
ate  plentifully  of  its  roots.    About  four  or 
five  hours  after  the  eldest  boy  became  sud- 
denly convulsed,  and  died  :  and  before  the 
next  morning  four  of  tlie  other  boys  died 
in  a  similar  manner.    Of  the  other  three, 
one  was  maniacal  several  hours,  another 
lost  his    hair  and  nails,   but   the  third 
escaped  unhurt.     Stalpaart  Vander  Wjcl 
mentions  two  cases  of  the  fatal  effects  of 
this  root;  these,  however,  were  attended 
with  great  heat  in  the  throat  and  stomach, 
sickness,  vertigo,  and  purging  ;  they  both 


died  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  Iiours 
after  eating  the  root.  Allen,  in  his  Synop- 
sis MedicinjE,  also  relates  that  four  chil- 
dren suffered  greatly  by  eating  this  poison. 
In  these  cases  great  agony  was  experienced 
before  the  convulsion  supervened  :  vomit- 
ings likewise  came  on,  which  were  encoura- 
raged  by  large  draughts  of  oil  and  warm 
water,  to  which  their  recovery  is  ascribed. 
The  late  Sir  William  Watson,  who  refers 
to  the  instances  here  cited,  also  says,  that 
a  Dutchman  was  poisoned  by  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  boiled  in  pottage.  It  appears, 
from  various  authorities,  that  most  brute 
animals  are  not  less  affected  by  this  poison 
than  jnan  :  and  Lightfoot  informs  us, 
that  a  spoonful  of  the  juice  of  this  plant 
given  to  a  dog,  rendered  him'  sick  and 
stupid  :  but  a  goat  was  observed  to  eat  the 
plant  with  impunity.  The  great  virulence 
of  Ibis  plant  has  not,  however,  prevented  it 
from  being  taken  medicinally.  In  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Poulteney  to  Sir  William  Watson, 
wc  are  told  that  a  severe  and  inveterate 
cutaneous  disorder  was  cured  by  the  juice 
of  the  root,  though  not  without  exciting 
the  most  alarming  symptoms.  Taken  in 
the  dose  of  a  spoonful,  in  two  hours  after- 
wards, the  head  was  affected  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner,  followed  with  violent 
eickness  and  vomiting,  cold  sweats,  and 
rigors  ;  but  this  did  not  deter  the  patient 
from  continuing  the  medicine,  in  somewhat 
less  doses,  till  it  effected  a  cure. 

QSna'rea.  (OivapeT)  :  from  oiuapa,  the 
cuttings  of  vines.)  The  ashes  prepared  of 
the  twigs,  &c.  of  vines. 

CENELiE'uM.  (From  oivos,  wine,  and 
eXaiov,  oil.)    A  mixture  of  oil  and  wine. 

QSNO'GALA.  (From  oivos,  wine,  and 
ya\a,  milk.)  A  sort  of  potion  made  of 
wine  and  milk.  According  to  some,  it  is 
wine  as  warm  as  new  milk. 

CEno'garum.  (From  otvos,  wine,  and 
yapov,  garum.)  A  mixture  of  wine  and 
garum. 

OLNO'MELI.  (From  oipos,  wine,  and 
/i-sAi,  honey.)  Mead,  or  wine,  made  of 
honey,  or  sweetened  with  honey. 

OEno'plia.  (Fromoifoy,  wine.)  The  great 
jubeb-tree.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  like 
that  of  the  grape. 

CENOSTA  GMA.  (From  otpos,  wine, 
and  ra^o),  to  distil.)    Spirit  of  wine. 

(Eno'thera.  (From  oivos,  wine :  so  called 
because  its  dried  roots  smell  like  wine. )  A 
species  of  lysimachia. 

(ENOTHIONIC  ACID.  (CEnolhio. 
mcus;  from  oivos,  wine.)  An  acid  pro- 
duced during  the  distillation  of  sulphuric 
OBther,  and  found  in  the  residue  according  to 
Sertuerner.  ° 

CENUS.  (lijora  OIVOS,  wine.)  Wine. 

OSnus  anthinos.  Flowery  wine.  Galen 
says  It  IS  QSnos  anthosmias,  or  wine  impreg- 
nated with  flowers,  in  which  sense  it  is  an 
epilhct  for  the  Ci/ccon. 
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(Enus  AKTHosMiAs.  (From  avdos,  a 
flower,  and  oo-^ij,  a  smell.)  Sweet-scented 
wine. 

CEnus  apezeshienus.  A  wine  heated  to 
a  great  degree,  and  prescribed  with  other 
tilings,  as  garlic,  salt,  milk,  and  vinegar. 

CEnus  apod^dus.  Wine  in  which  the 
dais,  or  tajda  hath  been  boiled. 

QLnus  deuterus.  Wines  of  the  second 
pressing. 

QEnus  diacheomenus.  Wine  diffused 
in  larger  vessels,  cooled  and  strained  from 
the  lees,  to  render  it  thinner  and  weaker ; 
wines  thus  drawn  off  are  called  saccus,  and 
saccata,  from  the  bag  through  which  they 
are  strained. 

CEnus  galactodes.  Wine  with  milk,  or 
wine  made  as  warm  as  new  milk. 

CEnus  malacus.  CEnus  malthacus.  Soft 
■wine.  Sometimes  it  means  weak  and  thin, 
opposed  to  strong  wine  ;  or  Inild  in  opposi- 
tion to  austere. 

CEnus  melichiioos.  Wine  in  which  is 
honey. 

CEnus  cenodes.    Strong  wine. 

CEnus  straphidios  leucos.  White  wine 
made  from  raisins. 

CEnus  tethalasmenos.  Wine  mixed 
with  sea-water. 

CESOPHAG^'US.  (From  oi(TO(payos, 
the  gullet.)  The  muscle  forming  the 
sphincter  CBSophagi. 

CEsoPHAGi'sMus.  (From  oiffo(payos,  the 
gullet.)    Difficult  swallowing,  from  spasm. 

CESO'PHAGUS.  ((Esophagus,  i.m.; 
from  oictf,  to  carry,  and  (payw,  to  eat :  because 
it  carries  the  food  into  the  stomach.)  The 
membranous  and  muscular  tube  that  de- 
scends in  the  neck,  from  the  pharynx  to  the 
stomach.  It  is  composed  of  three  tunics,  or 
membranes,  viz.  a  common,  muscular,  and 
mucous.  Its  arteries  are  branches  of  the 
oesophageal,  which  arises  from  the  aorta. 
The  veins  empty  themselves  into  the  vena 
azygos.  Its  nerves  are  from  the  eighth  pair 
and  great  intercostal ;  and  it  is  every  where 
under  the  internal  or  raucous  membrane 
supplied  with  glands  that  separate  tlie 
mucus  of  the  oesophagus,  in  order  that  the 
masticated  bole  may  readily  pass  down  into 
the  stomach. 

CESTROMA'NIA.  (From  otrpoy,  the 
pudenda  of  a  woman,  and  fiaivofiai,  to 
rage.)  A  furor  uterinus.  See  Nymiiho- 
mania, 

CE'STHUM.  (From  cestrus,  a.  gad-bee : 
because  by  its  bite,  or  sting,  it  agitates  cat- 
tle.) CEstrum  venereum.  The  orgasm, 
or  pleasant  sensation,  experienced  during 
coition. 

CEstrum  venereum.  1.  The  clitoris 
is  so  called,  as  being  the  seat  of  the  sensa- 
tion. 

2.  The  sensation  is  also  so  called. 

(E'sTrE.  (From  ois,  a  sheep,  and  p\mos, 
sordes.)  CEsi/pos ;  OSsj/pum ;  Oi'.ii/jnts.  It 
frequently  i»  met  with  in  the  ancient  Thar- 


macy,  for  a  certain  oily  substance,  boiled 
out  of  particular  parts  of  the  fleeces  of  wool, 
as  what  grows  on  the  flank,  neck,  and  parts 
most  used  to  sweat. 

O'ffa  alba.  (From  pkalk,  a  fragment, 
Hebrew.)  Van  Helmont  thus  calls  the 
white  coagulation  which  arises  from  a  mix- 
ture of  a  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  of 
urine ;  but  the  spirit  of  urine  must  be  dis- 
tilled from  well  fermented  urine  ;  and  that 
must  be  well  dephlegmated,  else  it  will  not 
answer. 

OFFICINAL.  {Officinalis;  from  offi- 
cina,  a  shop.)  Any  medicine,  directed  by 
the  colleges  of  physicians  to  be  kept  in  the 
shops,  is  so  termed. 

Oefusca'tio.    The  same  as  Amaurosis. 

OIL.  {Oleum;  from  olea,  the  olive: 
this  name  being  at  first  confined  to  tlie  oil 
expressed  from  the  olive. )  Oil  is  defined, 
by  modern  chemists,  to  be  a  proper  juice  of 
a  fat  or  unctuous  nature,  either  solid  or 
fluid,  indissoluble  in  water,  combustible 
with  flame,  and  volatile  in  different  degrees. 
Oils  are  never  formed  but  by  organic  bodies  ; 
and  all  the  substances  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom, which  present  oily  characters,  have 
originated  from  the  action  of  vegetable  or 
animal  life.  They  are  distinguished  into 
fat,  and  essential  oils ;  under  tlie  former 
head  are  comprehended  oil  of  olives,  al- 
monds, rape,  ben,  linseed,  hemp,  cocoa,  &c. 
Essential  oils  differ  from  fat  oils  by  tlie 
following  characters  :  their  smell  is  sti'ong 
and  aromatic ;  their  volatility  is  such  that 
they  rise  with  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and 
their  taste  is  very  acrid  ;  they  are  likewise 
much  more  combustible  than  fat  oils  ;  they 
are  obtained  by  pressure,  distillation,  &c. 
from  strong-smelling  plants,  as  that  of 
peppermint,  aniseed,  caraway,  &c.  The 
use  of  fat  oils  in  the  arts,  and  in  medicine, 
is  very?  considerable  ;  they  are  medicinallj' 
prescribed  as  relaxing,  softening,  and  lax- 
ative remedies  ;  they  enter  into  many  medi- 
cal compounds,  such  as  balsams,  unguents, 
plasters,  &c.  and  they  are  often  used  as  food 
on  account  of  the  mucilage  they  contain. 
See  Olea.  Essential  oils  are  emploj-ed  as 
cordial,  stimulant,  and  antispasmodic  re- 
medies. 

Oil,  (etherial.    See  Oleum  athereum. 
Oil,  almond.    See  Amygdalus. 
Oil  of  allspice.     See  Oleum  pimento:. 
Oil  of  amber.     Sec  Oleum  succini. 
Oil  of  caraway.    See  Oleum  cariii. 
Oil,  castor.    See  Ricinus  communis. 
Oil  of  chamomile.     See  Oleum  anthemi- 
dis. 

Oil  of  juniper.    See  Olc7imjunij>eri. 

Oil  of  lavender.    Sec  Oleum  lavendulte. 

Oil  of  linseed.    See  Oleum  lini. 

Oil  of  mace.    See  Oleum  macis. 

Oil,  olive.    Sec  Olea  curopeea. 

Oil  of  origanum.     See  Oleum  origani. 

Oil,  palm.     See  Cocos  biUt/racea. 

Oil  of  2'cnni/rot/al,    See  Oleum  pulegii. 
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VU  of  peppermint.  See  Oleum  mentho! 
piperitte. 

Oil,  rock.    See  Petroletim, 

Oil  of  spear  mini.  See  Oleum  mentkee  vi- 
ridis. 

Oil,  sulphurated.  See  Oleum  sulphur- 
alum. 

Oil  of  turpentine.  See  Oleum  terelinthincB 
reclificatum. 

Oil  if  vitriol.    See  Sulphuric  acid. 

OINTMENT.    See  U nnueutum.  ■  ■ 

OISANITE.  Pyramidal  ore  of  tita- 
nium. 

OLDENLANDIA.  (In  honour  of 
H.  B.  Oldenland,  a  Dane,  who  made  a 
visit  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  about  the 
year  1695,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
plants,  where  he  soon  after  died.  Linnasus 
described  many  plants  from  his  Herbarium. ) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Penlundria;  Order,  Digynia. 

OlWENLANDIA    UMBELLATA.      The  rOOtS  of 

this  plant  wliich  grows  wild  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  and  is  also  cultivated  there,  are 
used  by  dyers  and  calico  printers,  for  the 
same  purposes  as  madder  with  us,  giving 
the  beautiful  red  so  much  admired  in  the 
Madras  cottons. 

O'LE  A.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linniean  system.  Class,  Jkfona«dna  ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Olea  EuRopiEA.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  from  which  the  olive  oil  is  ob- 
tained. Oliva;  Olea  saliva.  Olea—foliis 
lanceolalis  integerrimis,  racemis  axillaribus 
courclalis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  olive-tree,  in 
all  ages,  has  been  greatly  celebrated,  and  held 
in  peculiai-  estimation,  as  the  bounteous  gift 
of  heaven  ;  it  was  formerly  exhibited  in  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  and  is  still 
continued  as  emblematic  of  peace  and 
plenty.  Tlie  varieties  of  this  tree  are  nu- 
merous,' distinguished  not  only  by  the  form 
of  the  leaves,  but  also  by  the  shape,  size,  and 
colour  of  the  fruit ;  as  the  large  Spanish 
olive,  tlie  small  oblong  Provence  olive,  &c. 
&c.  These,  when  pickled,  are  well  known 
to  us  by  the  names  of  Spanish  and  French 
olives,  which  are  extremely  grateful  to  many 
stomachs,  and  said  to  excite  appetite  and 
promote  digestion  ;  they  are  prepared  from 
the  green  unripe  fruit,  which  is  repeatedly 
steeped  in  water,  to  which  some  quicklime' 
or  alkaline  salt  is  added,  in  order  to  shorten 
the  operation  :  after  this,  they  are  washed 
and  preserved  in  a  pickle  of  common  salt 
and  water,  to  which  an  aromatic  is  some- 
times added.  The  principal  consumption, 
however,  of  this  fruit  is  in  the  preparation  of 
the  common  salad  oil,  or  oleum  olivte  of  the 
pharmacopoeias,  which  is  obtained  by  grind- 
ing and  pressing  them  when  tlioroughly 
ripe :  the  finer  and  purer  oil  issues  first  by 
gentle  pressure,  and  the  inferior  sorts  on 
heating  what  is  left,  and  pressing  it  more 
strongly.  The  best  olive  oil  is  of  a  bright 
pale  amber  colour,  bland  to  the  taste,  and 


witlioutany  smell :  it  becomes  I'ancid  by  age, 
and  sooner  if  kept  in  a  warm  situation. 
With  regard  to  its  utility,  oil,  in  some  shape, 
forms  a  considerable  part  of  our  food,  both 
animal  and  vegetable,  and  aflfords  much 
nourishment.  With  some,  however,  oily 
substances  do  not  unite  with  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  and  are  frequently  brought  up 
by  eructation  ;  this  happens  more  especially 
to  those  whose  stomachs  abound  with  acid. 
—  Oil ,  considered  as  a  medicine,  is  supposed 
to  correct  acrimony,  and  to  lubricate  and  re- 
lax the  fibres;  and,  therefore,  has  been 
recommended  internally  to  obviate  the  effects 
of  various  stimuli,  which  produce  irritation, 
and  consequent  inflammation :  on  this 
ground  it  has  been  generally  prescribed  in 
coughs,  catarrhal-  affections,  and  erosions. 
The  oil  of  olives  is  successfully  used  in 
Switzerland  against  the  Icenia  osculis  mper- 
Jlcialibus,  and  it  is  in  very  high  estimation 
in  this  and  other  countries  against  nephritic 
pains,  spasms,  colic,  constipation  of  the 
bowels,  &c.  Externally  it  has  been  found 
an  useful  application  to  bites  and  stings  of 
various  poisonous  animals,  as  the  mad  dog, 
several  serpents,  See.  also  to  burns,  tumours, 
and  other  affections,  both  by  itself,  or  mixed 
in  liniments  or  poultices.  Oil  rubbed  over 
the  body  is  said  to  be  of  great  service  in 
dropsies,  particularly  ascites.  Olive  oil  en- 
ters several  officinal  compositions,  and  when 
united  with  water,  by  the  intervention  of 
alkali,  is  usually  given  in  coughs  and  hoarse- 
nesses. 

Olea'men.  (From  oleum,  oil.)  A  thin 
liniment  composed  of  oils. 

Olea'nder.  (From  olea,  the  olive-tree, 
which  it  resembles. )    The  rose-bay, 

Olea'ster.  (Diminutive  of  olea,  the 
olive-tree. )    The  wild  olive. 

OLE'CRANON.  (From  oi\€vr,,  the 
ulna,  and  Kpavov,  the  head.)  The  elbow, 
or  process  of  the  ulna,  upon  which  a  person 
leans.    See  Ulna, 

OLEFIANT  GAS.  See  Carburetted 
hydrogen  gas. 

OLEIC  ACID.  «  When  potassa  and 
hog's  lard  are  saponified,  the  margarate  of 
the  alkali  separates  in  the  form  of  a  pearly- 
looking  solid,  while  the  fluid  fat  remains  in 
solution,  combined  with  the  potassa.  When 
the  alkali  is  separated  by  tartaric  acid,  the 
oily  principle  of  fat  is  obtained,  which 
Chevreuil  purifies  by  saponifying  it  again 
and  again,  recovering  it  two  or  three  times  ; 
by  which  means  the  whole  of  the  margarine 
is  separated.  As  this  oil  has  the  property 
of  saturating  bases  and  forming  neutral 
compounds,  he  has  called  it  oleic  acid." 

O'lene.    {ClKiVT).)    The  cubit,  or  ulna,  i 

OLEOSA'CCHARUM.  (Fromo&«m. 
oil,  and  saccharum,  sugar.)  An  essential 
oil,  ground  up  with  sugar. 

OLERACEUS.  (From  oleo,  to  grow.) 
Holeraceus,  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
pot-herb3. 
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OLERACEiK.  (From  olus,  a  pot-herb,) 
Tlie  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Lin- 
najus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  con- 
sisting of  snch  as  have  incomplete  inelegant 
flowers,  heaped  together  in  the  calyces ;  as 
beta,  chenopodium,  spinacia,  &c. 

O'LEUM.    See  Oil. 

Oleum  ahietinum.  The  resinous  juice 
which  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  silver 
and  red  firs.  It  is  supposed  to  be  superior 
to  that  obtained  by  wounding  the  tree. 

Oleum  ^sthereum.  iEthereal  oil. 
Oleum  vini.  After  the  distillation  of  sul- 
phuric asther,  carry  on  the  distillatioti  with 
a  less  degree  of  heat,  until  a  black  froth 
begins  to  rise ;  then  immediately  remove 
the  retort  from  the  fire.  Add  sufficient 
water  to  the  liquor  in  the  retort,  that  the 
oily  part  may  float  upon  the  surface.  Se- 
parate this,  and  add  to  it  as  much  lime- 
water  as  may  be  necessary  to  neutralise  the 
adherent  acid,  and  shake  them  together. 
Lastly,  collect  the  ajtherial  oil  wliich  sepa- 
rates. This  oil  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in 
^he  compound  spirit  of  ajther.  It  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  less  volatile  than  ffither,  solu- 
ble in  alkohol,  and  insoluble  in  water. 

Oleum  AMYGDALiE.  See  Aviygdalus 
conimtinis. 

Oleum  amygdalaeum.  See  Amygdalus 
communis. 

Oleum  akimale.  Oleum  animale  Dippelii, 
An  empyreumatic  oil  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion from  bones  and  animal  substances. 
It  is  sometimes  exhibited  as  an  antispasmodic 
and  diaphoretic,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to 
forty  drops. 

Oleum  animale  dippelii.  See  Oleum 
animale. 

Oleum  anisi.  Formerly,  Oleum  essen- 
tiale  anisi ;  Ole^im  e  seminibus  anisi.  Oil 
of  anise.  The  essential  oil  of  aniseed  pos- 
sesses all  the  virtues  attributed  to  the  anisum, 
and  is  often  given  as  a  stimulant  and  car- 
minative, in  the  dose  of  from  five  to  eight 
drops  mixed  with  an  appropriate  vehicle. 
See  Pimjiinella  anisum. 

Oleum  anthemidis.  Oil  of  chamomile, 
formerly  called  oleum  e  floribus  chamoemeli. 
See  Anlhemis  nohilis. 

Oleum  camphoratum.  See  Litiimen- 
turn  camphorce. 

Oleum  carpathicum.  A  fine  essential 
oil,  distilled  from  the  fresh  cones  of  the 
tree  which  affords  the  common  turpentine. 
See  Pinus  sijlveslrls. 

Oleum  cabui.  Formerly  called  Oleum 
essenliale  carui ;  Oleum  essenliale  e  semi- 
nibus canii.  The  oil  of  caraways  is  an 
admirable  carminative,  diluted  with  rectified 
spirit  into  an  essence,  and  then  mixed  with 
any  proper  fluid.    See  Carum. 

Oleum  cARYopiiyLLi  aromatici.  A 
stimulant  and  aromatic  preparation  of  the 
clove.    See  Eugenia  cari/ophj/llala. 

Oleum  cedbikum.     Essentia  de  cedro. 


The  oil  of  the  pqel  of  citrons,  obtained, 
witliout  distillation,  in  Italy. 

Oleum  cinnamomi.  A  warm,  stimu- 
lant, and  delicious  stomachic.  Given  in 
the  dose  of  from  one  to  tliree  drops,  rubbed 
down  with  some  yolk  of  egg,  in  a  little  wine, 
it  allays  violent  emotions  of  the  stomach 
from  morbid  irritability,  and  is  particularly 
serviceable  in  debility  of  the  prima;  viae, 
after  cholera. 

Olhum  cornu  cervi.  This  is  applied 
externally  as  a  stimulant  to  paralytic  aflec- 
tions  of  the  limbs. 

Oleum  gabianum.  See  Petroleum  ru- 
brum. 

Oleum  JUNiPERi.  Formerly  called  Oleum 
essenliale  juniperi  baccee ;  Oleum  essenliale 
e  baccis  juniperi.  Oil  of  juniper.  Oil  of 
juniper-berries  possesses  stimulant,  carmi- 
native, and  stomachic  virtues,  in  the  dose  of 
from  two  to  four  drops,  and  in  a  larger  dose 
proves  highly  diuretic.  It  is  often  admi- 
nistered in  the  cure  of  dropsical  complaints, 
when  the  indication  is  to  provoke  the  urinary 
discharge.    See  Junipenis  communis. 

Oleum  lavendul^.  Formerly  called 
Oleum  essenliale  lavendulcB ;  Oleum  essen- 
liale e  floribus  lavendulw.  Oil  of  lavender. 
Though  mostly  used  as  a  perfume,  this 
essential  oil  may  be  exhibited  internally,  in 
the  dose  of  from  one  to  five  drops,  as  a 
stimulant  in  nervous  headaches,  hysteria, 
and  debility  of  the  stomach.  See  Lavenda 
spica. 

Oleum  lauri.  Oleum  laurinum.  An 
anodyne  and  antispasmodic  application, 
generally  rubbed  on  sprains  and  bruises  un- 
attended with  inflammation. 

Oleum  limonis.  The  essential  oil  of 
lemons  possesses  stimulant  and  stomachic 
powers,  but  is  principally  used  externally, 
mixed  with  ointments,  as  a  perfume. 

Oleum  lini.  Linseed  oil  is  emollient 
and  demulcent,  in  the  dose  of  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce.  It  is  frequently  given 
in  the  form  of  clyster  in  colics  and  obsti- 
pation. Cold-drawn  linseed-oil,  with  lime- 
water  and  extract  of  lead,  forms,  in  many 
instances,  the  best  application  for  burns  and 
scalds.     See  Linum  vsitalissimum. 

Oleum  lucii  piscis.    See  Esox  luciits. 

Oleum  siacis.  Oleujn  myristicts  exjtres- 
sum.  Oil  of  mace.  A  fragrant  sebaceous 
substance,  expressed  in  tlie  East  Indies 
from  the  nutmeg.  There  are  two  kinds. 
The  best  is  brought  in  stone  jars,  is  some- 
what soft,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  resembles 
in  smell  the  nutmeg.  The  other  is  brought 
from  Holland,  in  flat  square  cakes.  The 
weak  smell  and  faint  colour  warrants  our 
supposing  it  to  be  the  fomer  kind  sophis- 
ticated, llieir  use  is  chiefly  external,  in 
fonn  of  plaster,  unguent,  or  liniment.  See 
Myristica  moschata. 

Oleum  malabathri.  An  oil  similar  in 
flavour  to  that  of  cloves,  brought  from  the 
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East  Indies,  where  it  is  said  to  be  drawn 
from  the  leaves  of  the  cassia  tree. 

Oleum  menth^e  pipeuit^.  Formerly 
called  Oleum  essenliale  ment/ice  piperitidis. 
Oil  of  peppermint.  Oil  of  peppermint 
possesses  all  the  active  principle  of  the 
plant.  It  is  mostly  used  to  make  the  simple 
water.  Mixed  with  rectified  spirit  it  forms 
an  essence,  which  is  put  into  a  variety  of 
compounds,  as  sugar  drops  and  troches, 
which  are  exhibited  as  stimulants,  carmina- 
tives, and  stomachics.     See  Mentha  piperita. 

Oleum  menthje  viridis.  Formerly  called 
Oleum  essenliale  menlhce  satiuev.  Oil  of 
spearmint.  This  essential  oil  is  mostly  in 
use  for  making  the  simple  water,  but  may 
be  exhibited  in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  five 
drops  as  a  carminative,  stomachic,  and  sti- 
mulant.    See  Mentha  viridis. 

Oleum  MYRisxiCi-E.  Tlie  essential  oil 
of  nutmeg  is  an  excellent  stimulant  and 
aromatic,  and  may  be  exhibited  in  every  case 
where  such  remedies  are  indicated,  with 
advantage.     See  Mymtica  moschata. 

Oleum  mtristic^  expressum.  This 
is  commonly  called  oil  of  mace.  See  Oleum 
macis. 

OiiBUM  NEROLi.  Essentia  neroli.  The 
essential  oil  of  the  flowers  of  the  Seville 
orange-tree.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  Italy 
and  France. 

Oleum  oi.wm.    See  Olea  europea. 

Oleum  origani.  Formerly  called  Oleum 
essenliale  origani.  Oil  of  origanum.  A 
very  acrid  and  stimulating  essential  oil. 
It  is  employed  for  alleviating  the  pain  arising 
from  caries  of  the  teeth,  and  for  making  the 
simple  water  of  marjoram.  See  Origanum 
vulgare. 

Oleum  palm^e.    See  Cocos  butyracea. 
Oleum  petr.*.    See  Petroleum, 
Oleum  pimentje.    Oil  of  allspice.  A 

stimulant  and  aromatic  oil.    See  Myrtus 

pimenta. 

Oleum  pulegii.  Formerly  called  Oleum 
essenliale  pulegii.  Oil  of  penny-royal.  A 
stimulant  and  antispasmodic  oil,  which  may 
be  exhibited  in  hysterical  and  nervous  affec- 
tions.    See  Mentha  pulegiuin. 

Oleusi  .  ricini.    See  Ricimis  communis. 

Oleum  rosmarini.  Formerly  called 
Oleum  essenliale  rosis  marini.  Oil  of  rose- 
mary. The  essential  oil  of  rosemary  is  an 
excellent  stimulant,  and  may  be  given  with 
great  advantage  in  nervous,  and  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  stomach.  See  Ilos7narimts 
officinalis. 

Oleum  sabik^e.  A  stimulating  emmen- 
agogue  :  it  is  best  administered  with  myn-h, 
in  the  form  of  bolus.  Sec  Juniperus  com- 
munis. 

Oleum  sassafras.  An  agreeable  sti- 
mulating carminative  and  sudorific. 

Oleum  sinapeos.  This  is  an  emollient 
oil,  the  acrid  principle  of  the  mustard  re- 
maining in  the  seed.    See  Sinapis  alba. 

Oleum  succini,     Olrtim  succini  rectifi- 


calum.  Put  amber  in  an  alembic,  and  with 
the  heat  of  a  sand-bath,  gradually  increased, 
distil  over  an  acid  liquor,  an  oil,  and  a  salt 
contaminated  with  oil.  Then  redistil  the 
oil  a  second  and  a  third  time.  Oil  of  amber 
is  mostly  used  externally,  as  a  stimulating 
application  to  paralytic  limbs,  or  those  af- 
fected with  cramp  and  rheumatism.  Hoop- 
ing-cough, and  other  convulsive  diseases, 
are  said  to  be  relieved  also  by  rubbing  the 
spine  with  this  oil.    See  Succimcm. 

Oleum  sulphuratum.  Formerly  called 
Balsarnum  siilphuris  simplex.  Sulphurated 
oil.  Take  of  washed  sulphur,  two  ounces  ; 
olive  oil,  a  pint.  Having  heated  the  oil  in 
a  very  large  iron  pot,  and  the  sulphur  gra- 
dually, stir  the  mixture  after  each  addi- 
tion, until  they  have  united.  This,  which 
was  formerly  called  simple  balsam  of  sul- 
phur, is  an  acrid  stimulating  preparation, 
and"  much  praised  by  some  in  the  cure  of 
coughs  and  other  phthisical  complaints. 

Oleum  syri.*:.  A  fragrant  essential  oil, 
obtained  by  distillation  from  the  balm  of 
Gilead  plant.  See  Dracocephalum  molda- 
vica. 

Oleum  templinum.  Oleum  lemplinum 
verum.  A  terebinthinate  oil  obtained  from 
the  fresh  cones  of  the  Pinus  abies  of  Lin- 
na?us. 

Oleum     TEREBINTHIN^ffi  rectificaxum. 

Take  of  oil  of  turpentine,  a  pint ;  water, 
four  pints.  Distil  over  the  oil.  Stimulant, 
diuretic,  and  sudorific  virtues  are  attributed 
to  this  preparation,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten 
drops  to  twenty,  whicli  are  given  in  rheu- 
matic pains  of  the  chronic  kind,  especially 
sciatica.  Its  chief  use  internally,  however, 
is  as  an  anthelmintic  and  styptic.  Uterine, 
pulmonic,  gastric,  intestinal,  and  other  has- 
morrhages,  when  passive,  are  more  effectu- 
ally relieved  by  its  exhibition  than  by  any 
other  medicine.  Externally  it  is  applied, 
mixed  with  ointments  and  other  applica- 
tions, to  bruises,  sprains,  rheumatic  pains, 
indolent  ulcers,  burns,  and  scalds. 

Oleum  terr^s:.    See  Petroleum. 

Oleum  vini.  Stimulant  and  anodyne, 
in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  four  drops. 

Oleusi  vitrioli.     See  Sulp/mric  acid. 

OLFACTORY.  {Olfactorius ;  from  o/- 
factus,  the  sense  of  smelling.)  Belonging 
to  the  organ  or  sense  of  smelling. 

Olfactory  nerve.  The  first  pair  of 
nerves  are  so  tenned,  because  they  are  the 
organs  of  smelling.  They  arise  from  the 
corpora  sti-iata,  perforate  the  ethmoid  bone 
and  are  distributed  very  numerously  on  the 
pituitai-y  membrane  of  the  nose. 

OLl'BANUM.  .(From  lebona,  Chal- 
dean.)    See  Juniperus  lycia. 

OLIGOTRO'PHIA.  (From  oMyos, 
small,  and  rpecpw,  to  nourish.)  Deficient 
nourishment. 

OLISTHE'MA.  (From  oMcrdaiyo,,  to 
fallout.)    A  luxation. 

OLl'VA.    See  Olea  europea. 
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OLIVA'RIS.  (From  olivn,  the  olive.) 
Oliviformis.  Resembling  the  olive  ;  ap- 
plied to  two  eminences  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  Called  corjMrU  oliva- 
ria. 

OLIVE.    See  Olea  europia. 

Olive,  spurge.    See  Daphne  mezereuni' 

Olive-tree.     See  Olea  eiiropeai 

OLIVE'NITE.    An  ore  of  copper. 

OLI'VILE.  The  name  given  by  Pel- 
letier  to  the  substance  which  remains  after 
gently  evaporating  the  alkohoUc  solution  of 
the  gum  wliich  exudes  from  the  olive-tree. 
It  is  a  white,  brilliant,  starchy  powder. 

OLI'VINE.  A  subspecies  of  prismatic 
chrysolite.  Its  colour  is  olive-green.  It 
occurs  in  basalt,  greenstone,  porphyry,  and 
lava,  and  generally  accompanied  with  au- 
gite.  It  is  found  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
France,  Bohemia,  &c. 

Olla'uis  lapis.  Pot-stone. 

Olophly'ctis.  (From  oAos,  whole,  and 
^Xvicris,  a  pustule.)  A  small  hot  eruption 
covering  the  whole  body. 

Olusa'trum.  [Id  est  olus  atrum,  the 
black  herb,  from  its  black  leaves.  See 
Smymium  ohisalrum. 

OMA.  This  Greek  final  usually  imports 
external  protuberance  ;  as  in  sarcoma,  sta- 
phyloma, carcinoma,  &c. 

OMA'GRA.  (From  ufios,  the  shoul- 
der, and  ay  pa,  a  seizure.)  The  gout  in  the 
shoulder. 

OMENTITIS.  {Omentitis;  from 
omentum,  the  caul.)  Inflammation  of  the 
omentum,  a  species  of  peritonitis. 

OME'NTUM.  (From  omen,  a  guess  : 
so  called  because  the  soothsayers  prophesied 
from  an  inspection  of  this  part.)  Epiploon. 
The  caul.  An  adipose  membranous  viscus 
of  the  abdomen,  that  is  attached  to  the  sto- 
mach, and  lies  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
intestines.  It  is  thin  and  easily  torn,  being 
formed  of  a  duplicature  of  the  peritoneum, 
with  more  or  less  of  fat  interposed.  It  is 
distinguished  into  the  great  omentum  and 
the  little  omentum. 

1.  The  omentum  majus,  which  is  also 
termed  omenlxim  gaslrocolicum,  arises  from 
the  whole  of  the  great  curvature  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  even  as  far  as  the  spleen,  from 
whence  it  descends  loosely  behind  the  abdo- 
minal parietes,  and  over  the  intestines  to  the 
navel,  and  sometimes  into  the  pelvis.  Hay- 
ing descended  thus  far,  its  inferior  margin 
turns  inwards  and  ascends  again,  and  is 
fastened  to  the  colon  and  the  spleen,  where 
its  vessels  enter. 

2.  The  omentum  minus,  or  omentum  he- 
pitaco-gastricum,  arises  posteriorly  from  tlie 
transverse  fissure  of  the  liver.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  duplicature  of  peritoneum,  passes 
over  the  duodenum  and  small  lobe  of  the 
liver :  it  also  passes  by  the  lobulus  spigclii 
and  pancreas,  proceeds  into  the  colon  and 
small  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  is  im- 
plajited  ligamentous  into  the  resophagus, 


It  is  in  this  omentum  tliat  Winslow  disco- 
vered a  natural  opening,  which  goes  by  his 
name.  Ifair  be  blown  in  at  thh  furainen 
of  Winslow,  which  is  always  found  l)eliind 
the  lobulus  spigelii,  between  fhe  riglit  side 
of  the  liver  and  hepatic  vessels,  the  duode- 
num, the  cavity  of  the  omentum,  and  all 
its  sacs,  may  be  distended. 

The  omentum  is  always  double,  and  be- 
tween its  lamella;,   closely  connected  b)' 
very  .tender  cellular  substance,  the  vessels 
are    distributed    and    the    fat  collected. 
Where  the  top  of  the  right  kidney,  and  the 
lobulus  spigelii  of  the  liver,  with  the  subja- 
cent large  vessels,  form  an  angle  with  the 
duodenum,  there  the  external  membrane  of 
the  colon,  which  comes  from  the  perito- 
neum joining  with  the  membrane  of  the 
duodenum,  which  also  rises  immediately 
from  the  peritoneum  lying  upon  the  kid- 
ney, enters  the  back  into  the  titansverse  fis- 
sure of  the  liver  for  a  considerable  space,  is 
continuous  with  its  external  coat,  contains 
the  gall-bladder,  supports  the  hepatic  ves- 
sels, and  is  very  yellow  and  slippery.  Be- 
hind this  membranous  production,  betwixt 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  hepatic  vessels, 
vena  portarum,  biliary  ducts,  aorta,  and  ad- 
jacent duodenum,  there  is  the  natural  open- 
ing just  mentioned,  by  which  air  may  be 
blown  extensively  into  all  the  cavity  of  the 
omentum.    From  thence,  in  a  course  conti- 
nuous with  tliis  membrane  from  the  pyloris 
and  the  smaller  curvature  of  the  stomach, 
the  external  membrane  of  the  liver  joins  in 
such  a  manner  with  that  of  the  stomach, 
that  the  thin  membrane  of  the  liver  is  conti- 
nued out  of  the  fossa  of  the  venal  duct, 
across   the   little   lobe  into   the  stomach 
stretched  before  tlie  lobe  and  before  the 
pancreas.    This  little  omentum,  or  omen- 
tum hejiatico-gastricum,  when  inflated,  re- 
sembles a  cone,  and,  gradually  becoming 
harder  and  emaciated,  it  changes  into  a 
true  ligament,  by  wliich  the  ossophagus  is 
connected  to   the   diaphragm,      But  the 
larger  omentum,  the  omenlum  gastrocoli- 
cuvi,  is  of  a  much  greater  extent.    It  be- 
gins at  the  first  accession  of  the  right  gas- 
tro-epiploic  artery  to  the  stomach,  being 
continued  there  from  the  upper  plate  of  the 
transverse  mesocolon,  and  then  from  the 
whole  great  curve  of  the  stomach,  as  far  as 
tlie  spleen,  and  also  from  the  right  convex 
end  of  the  stomacli  towards  the  spleeii,  un- 
til it  also  terminates  in  a  ligament  that  tics  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  spleen  to  the 
stomach.    'ITiis  is  the  anterior  lamina.  Be- 
ing  continued  downwards,   sometiriies  to 
the  navel,  sometimes  to  tlie  pelvis,  it  hangs 
before  the  intestines,  and  behind  the  mus- 
cles of  the  abdomen,  until  its  lower  edge, 
being  reflected  upon  itself,  ascends,  leaving 
an  intermediate  vacuity  between  it  and  tlie 
anterior  lamina,  and  is  continued  to  a  very 
gi-eat  extent,  into  the  external  membrane  of 
the  transverse  colon,  and,  lastly,  into  the 
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wnus  of  the  spleen,  by  which  die  large 
blooil -vessels  are  received,  and  it  ends  fi- 
iiially  on  tlio  oesophagus,   under  the  dia- 
phragm.   Behind  the  stomach,  and  before 
tlic  pancreas,  its  cavity  is  continuous  with 
that  of  the  smaller  omentum.    To  this  the 
omenUim-coliciim  is  connected,  which  arises 
farther  to  the  right  than  the  ftrst  origin  of 
the  omentum  gastrocolicum  from  the  meso- 
colon, with  the  cavity  of  which  it  is  conti- 
nuous, but  produced  solely  from  the  colon 
and  its  external  membrane,  wliich  departs 
double  from  the  intestine.    It  is  prolong- 
ed, and  terminates  by  a  conical  extremity, 
sometimes  of  longer,  sometimes  of  shorter 
extent,  above  the  inteslinmn  caecum ;  for 
all  the  blood  which  returns  from  the  omen- 
tum and  mesocolon  goes  into  the  vena  |5or- 
tarum,  and  by  tliat  into  tlie  liver  itself.  Tlic 
omentum  gastrocolicum  is  furnisiied  with 
blood  from  each  of  the  gastro-epiploic  ar- 
—  teries,    by    many    descending  articulated 
branches,  of  which  the  most  lateral  arc  the 
longest,  and  the  lowest  anastomose  i)y  mi- 
nute twigs  with  those  of  the  colon.     It  also 
has  branches  from  the  splenic,  duodenal, 
and  adipose  arteries.    The  omentum  coli- 
cum  has  its  arteries  from  the  colon,  as  also 
the  smaller  appendices,  and  also  from  the 
duodenal  and  right  epiploic.    The  arteries 
of  the  small  omentum  come  from  the  hepa- 
ticsj  and  from  the  right  and  left  coronaries. 
The  omentum  being  fat  aiid  indolent,  has 
very  small  nerves.     They  arise  from  the 
nerves  of  tlie  eighth  pair,  both  in  the  greater 
and  lesser  curvatures  of  the  stomach.  The 
arteries  of  the  mesentery  are  in  general  the 
same  with  those  wliich  go  to  the  intestine, 
and  of  which  the  smaller  branches  remain 
in  the  glands  and  fat  of  the  mesentery. 
Various  small  accessory  arteries  go  to  both 
mesocolons,  from  the  intercostals,  sperma- 
tics,  lumbars,  and  capsular,  to  the  trans- 
verse portion  from  the  splenic  artery,  and 
pancreato-duodenalis,  and  to  the  left  meso- 
colon, from  the  branches  of  the  aorta  going 
to  the  lumbar  glands.    The  veins  of  the 
omentum  in  general  accompany  the  arte- 
ries, and  unite  into  similar  trunks  ;  those  of 
the  left  part  of  the  gastrocolic  omentum 
into  the  splenic,  and  also  those  of  the  hepa- 
tico-gastric,  which  likewise  sends  its  blood 
to  the  trunk  of  the  vena  portarum  :  those 
from  the  larger  and  right  part  of  the  gastro- 
colic omentum,  from  the  omentum  colicum, 
and  from  the  appendices  epiploicse  into  the 
mesenteric  trunk.     All  the  veins  of  the 
mesentery  meet  together,  and  end  in  the 
vena  portarum,  being  collected  first  into  two 
large  branches,  of  which  the  one,  the  me- 
senteric, receives  the  gastro-epiploic  vein, 
the  colicaz  mediae,  the  iliocolica,  and  all 
those  of  the  small  intestines,  as  far  as  the 
duodenum  ;  the  other,  which  going  trans- 
versely, inserts  itself  into  the  former,  above 
the  origin  of  the  duodenum,  carries  back 
the  blood  of  the  left  gastric  reins,  and  those 


of  the  rectum,  except  the  lowermost,  which 
belongs  partly  to  those  of  the  bladder  and 
partly  to  the  hypogastric  brandies^  of  the 
lielyis.  ^  The  vein  which  is  called  hsemor- 
rhoidalis  interna  is  sometimes  inserted  ra- 
ther into  the  splenic  than  into  the  mesen- 
teric vein.  Has  the  omentum  also  lympha- 
tic vessels-?  Certainly  there  are  conglobate 
glands,  both  in  the  little  omentum  and  in. 
the  gastro-colicura  ;  and  ancient  anatomists 
have  observed  pellucid  vessels  in  the  omen- 
tum ;  and  a  modern  has  described  them  for 
lacteals  of  the  stomach. 

Omkntuji  colicuji.    Sec  Omentum. 

O.MENTUJi  GASTKO-coLicu.M.  See  Omen- 
tum. 

Omentum    iiErATico-GAsxRicvM.  Seo 

Omenliini. 

OMO.  (From  oifios,  the  shoulder.) 
Names  compounded  with  this  word  belong  to 
muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  scapula. 

OMOCO'TYLE.  (From  uixos,  the 
shoulder,  and  KorvX-q,  a  cavity. )  The  ca- 
vity in  the  extremity  of  the  neck  of  the  sca- 
pula, in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  is 
articulated. 

OxMO-HYOIDE'US.  A  muscle  situ- 
ated between  the  os  hyoides  and  shoulder, 
that  pulls  the  os  hyoides  obliquely  down- 
wards. Coraco  hyoideus  of  Albinus  and 
Douglas.  Scapplo  hyodien  of  Dumas.  It 
arises  broad,  thin,  and  fleshy,  from  the  su- 
perior costa  of  the  scapula,  near  the  semilu- 
nar notch,  and  from  the  ligament  that  runs 
across  it;  thence  ascending  obliquely,  it  be- 
comes tendinous  below  the  sternocleido- 
mastoideus,  and,  growing  fleshy  again,  is 
inserted  into  the  base  of  the  os  hyoides. 

OMOPLA'TA.  (From  oiixos,  tlie 
shoulder,  and  •orAaTus,  broad.)  The  blade- 
bone.     See  Scapula. 

Omoplato-hyoideus.  The  same  as 
Omohyoideus. 

Omo'tocos.      (From  ufxas,  crude,  and 
riKTCi),  to  bring  forth. )    A  miscarriage. 

Omo'tribes.  (From  co^uoy,  crude,  and 
rpi^oi,  to  bruise.)  Oil  expressed  from  un- 
ripe olives. 

Ompha'cinum.  (From  ofiipcuKtov,  the 
juice  of  unripe  grapes. )  Oil  expressed  from 
unripe  olives. 

Osipha'ciqk.  (From  ofj.cj)aifos,  an  un- 
ripe grape.)  Ompliacium,  The  juice  of 
unripe  grapes  ;  and  by  some  applied  to  that 
of  wild  apples,  or  crabs,  commonly  called 

OMPHACITE.  A  variety  of  augito 
of  a  pale  leek-green  colour.  It  occurs  in 
primitive  rocks,  with  precious  garnet,  in 
Carinthia. 

Omphaci'tis.  (From  o/ifaKos,  an  unripe 
grape.)  A  small  kind  of  gall-nut^  which 
resembles  an  unripe  grape. 

Ompiiaco'meli.  (From  ofj.<paKos,  an  un- 
ripe grape,  andfieM,  honey.)  An  oxymel 
made  of  tJie  juice  of  unripe  grapes  and 
honey. 
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Omphaloca'kpus.  (From  o/xfaKos,  the 
navel,  and  Kapnos,  fruit :  so  called  because 
its  fruit  resembles  a  navel.)  Cleavers.  The 
Galium  aperine,  of  Xinnaus. 

OMPHALOCE'LE.  (From  oiJ.<pa\os, 
the  navel,  and  ktjXt],  a  tumour.)  An  um- 
bilical hernia.     See  Hernia. 

Omphalo'dks.  (From  on(pa\os,  a  navel, 
and  ei5os,  resemblance :  so  named  because 
the  calyx  is  excavated  in  the  middle  like  the 
human  navel.)  A  plant  resembling  the 
navel,  which  the  leaf  of  the  cotyledon  and 
hydrocotyle  does. 

Omphaloma'ntia.  (From  nij.cj>a\us,  the 
navel,  and  /xvureau,  to  prophesy.)  The 
foolish  vaticination  of  midwives,  who  pre- 
tend to  foretell  the  number  of  the  future 
offspring  from  the  number  of  knots  in  the 
navel. 

OMPHALOS.  (From  ofi(pte\iaKoi,  to 
roll  up.)    The  navel.     See  Umbilicus. 

OMPHALOTO'MIA.  (From  OjU^aAos, 
the  navel,  and  re[x.voi,  to  cut. )  The  division 
or  separation  of  the  navel-string. 

Ona'gaa.  (From  owYpos,  the  wild  ass.) 
I.  An  American  plant :  so  called  because  it 
is  said  to  tame  wild  beasts. 

2.  A  name  for  the  rheumatism  in  the 
elbow. 

ONEIRODY'NIA.  (From  ouetpov,  a 
dream,  and  oSvvri,  anxiety.)  Disturbed 
imagination  during  sleep.^  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class,  Neuroses;  and  order 
Vesanice,  of  Cullen,  containing  two  spe- 
cies, 

1.  Oneirodyida  activa,  walking  in  the 
sleep. 

2.  Oneirodynia  gravans,  the  incubus,  or 
night-mare.  Tlie  nervous  or  indisposed 
persons  are  oppressed  during  sleep  with  a 
heavy  pressing  sensation  on  the  chest,  by 
which  respiration  is  impeded,  or  the  circu- 
lation of  blood  intercepted,  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  threaten  suftbcation.  Frightful 
ideas  are  recollected  on  waking,  which  oc- 
cupied the  dreaming  mind.  Frequent  at- 
tempts are  made  to  cry  out,  but  often  with- 
out effect,  and  the  horrors  and  agitations 
felt  by  the  patient  are  inexpressibly  fright- 
ful. The  sensations  generally  originate  in 
a  large  quantity  of  wind,  or  indigestible 
matter  in  the  stomach  of  supper -eaters, 
•which,  pressing  the  stomach  against  the 
diaphragm,  impede  respiration,  or  render  it 
short  and  convulsed.  Inflated  intestines 
may  likewise  produce  similar  effects,  or 
mental  perturbations. 

There  is  another  species  of  night-mare 
mentioned  by  authors,  which  has  a  more 
dangerous  tendency ;  and  this  arises  from 
an  impeded  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
lungs,  when  lying  down,  or  too  great  re- 
laxation of  the  lieart  and  its  impelling 
powers.  Epilepsy,  apoplexy,  or  sudden 
death,  are  sonic(imcs  amongst  liie  conse- 
quences of  this  species  of  disturbed  sleep. 
Diseased  states  of  the  I:i  vessels,  ancur- 
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isms,  water  in  the  pleura,  pericardium,  or 
lungs,  empyema,  &c.  arc  amongst  the  most 
dangerous  causes. 

ONEIRO'GMOS.  (From  ovetpanla,  to 
dream.)    Venereal  dreams. 

ONEIRO'GONOS.  (From  oveipos,  a 
dream,  and  your},  the  seed.)  So  the  Greeks 
call  an  occasional  emission  of  the  semen  in 
sleep,  when  it  only  happens  rarely. 

ONION.    See  Allium  cepa. 

Onion,  sea.    See  Scilla. 

ONI'SCUS.  (From  ovos,' an  ass:  so 
called  because  like  the  ass  it  requires  much 
beating  before  it  is  useful.)  1.  The  stock- 
fish. 

2.  The  slow-worm. 

3.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order,  jlptera. 

Oniscus  asellus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  woodlouse.  Millepedes;  Millepedxe. 
These  insects,  though  they  obtain  a  place 
in  the  pharmacopoeias,  are  very  seldom  used 
medicinally  in  this  country  ;  they  appear  to 
act  as  stimulants  and  slight  diuretics,  and 
for  this  purpose  they  ought  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  a  much  greater  dose  than  is  usually 
prescribed.  The  expressed  juice  of  forty 
or  fifty  living  millepedes,  given  in  a  mild 
drink,  has  been  said  to  cure  very  obstinate 
jaundices. 

ONI'TIS.  (From  ovos,  an  ass,  because 
asses  covet  it.)  The  Origanum  vidgare,  or 
wild  marjoram. 

ONOBRY'CHIS.  (From  ovos,  an  ass, 
and  Ppvxco,  to  bray  :  so  called,  according  to 
Blanchard,  because  the  smell  or  taste  makes 
asses  bray. )    See  Hedysanim  onobrychis. 

ONO'NIS.  (From  oj/os,  an  ass  :  because 
it  interrupts  asses  when  at  plough.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Diadelphia ;  Order,  De- 
caridria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  rest 
harrow.    See  Ononis  sjnnosa. 

Ononis  arvensis.    See  Ononis  spiriosa. 

Ononis  spinosa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  rest  harrow.  Resta  bovis ;  Arresta 
bovis ;  Remora  aratri.  The  roots  of  this 
plant  have  a  faint  unpleasant  smell,  and  a 
sweetish,  bitterish,  somewhat  nauseous  taste. 
Their  active  matter  is  confined  to  the  cor- 
tical part,  which  has  been  sometimes  given 
in  powder,  or  other  forms,  as  an  aperient 
and  diuretic. 

ONOPO'RDIUM-  (OvoTTopSov ;  from 
ovos,  an  ass,  and  TrepSte,  to  break  wind :  so 
named  from  its  being  much  coveted  by 
asses,  and  from  tlie  noise  it  makes  upon 
pressure.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaian  system.  Class,  Syn- 
gencsia  ;  Order  Polygamia  crqualis. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  cotton 
thistle.    See  Onopordium  acanthiuvi. 

Onopordidm  acanthium.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  cotton-thistle.  Carduus 
tomentoS7i:i.  TYie  plant  distinguished  by 
this  name  is  thus  described  by  Linnxus, 
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"Onopordium  —  calj/cibus  sgua})iosis  ;  sgim- 
mis  patentibus ;  ful.iis  ovalo-oblongis,  sin- 
natis.  Its  expressed  juice  has  been  re- 
commended as  a  cure  for  cancer,  either 
applied  by  moistening  lint  with  it,  or 
mixing  some  simple  farinaceous  substance, 
so  as  to  form  a  poultice,  which  should  be 
m  contact  with  the  disease,  and  renewed 
twice  a  day. 

ONO'SMA.  (From  otr/xTj,  a  sweet  smell 
or  savour. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Pentandria     Order,  Moiiogynia. 

Onosma  echioides.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant,  the-root  of  which  is  called  An- 
chiisa  lutea  in  some  pharmacopoeias.  It  is 
supposed  to  possess  emmenagogue  virtues. 

ONY'CHIA.  (From  ovvi,,  the  nail.) 
A  whitlow  at  the  side  of  the  finger  nail. 

O  NYX.  Ovu^.  In  surgery.  Unguis. 
An  abscess,  or  collection  of  pus  between  the 
lamellfe  of  the  cornea  ;  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  stone  called  onyx.  The 
diagnostic  signs  are,  a  white  spot  or  speck, 
prominent,  soft,  and  fluctuating.  The  spe- 
cies are : 

1.  Oni/x  superjicialis,  arising  from  in- 
flammation, not  dangerous,  for  it  vanishes 
when  the  inflammation  is  resolved  by  the 
use  of  astringent  collyria. 

2.  Onyx  profundus,  or  a  deep  abscess, 
which  is  deeper  seated  between  the  lamellae 
of  the  cornea,  sometimes  breaking  inter- 
nally, and  forming  an  hypopium  :  when  it 
opens  externally,  it  leaves  a  fistula  upon  the 
cornea ;  whenever  the  pus  is  exsiccated, 
there  remains  a  leucoma. 

In  mineralogy,  Calcedony,  in  which  there 
is  an  alternation  of  white,  black,  and  dark 
brown  layers. 

Ooei'des.  (From  aiov,  an  egg,  and  eiSor, 
a  likeness.)  An  epithet  for  the  aqueous 
humour  of  the  eye. 

OPACITY.  Opadtas.  The/acuity  of 
obstructing  the  passage  of  light. 

OPAL.  Of  this  silicious  stone  there 
are  seven  kinds,  according  to  Professor 
Jameson. 

1.  Precious  opal.  Of  a  milk-white  co- 
lour, inclining  to  blue.  It  occurs  in  small 
veins  in  clay-porphyry,  iu  Hungary. 

2.  Common  opal,  of  a  milk-white  colour, 
found  in  Cornwall. 

3.  Fire  opal :  the  colour  of  a  hyacinth- 
red,  found  only  in  Mexico. 

4.  Mother  of  pearl  opal,  or  cacliolong,  a 
variety  of  calcedony. 

5.  Semi  opal,  of  a  white,  brown,  or  grey 
colour,  found  in  Greenland,  Iceland  and 
Scotland. 

6.  Jasper  opal,  or  Jerniginoiis  oped.  This 
is  of  a  scarlet,  red,  or  grey  colour,  and  comes 
from  Tokay,  in  Hungary. 

7.  ^ootZ  o;)a/ of  various  colours,  and  found 
in  alluvial  land  at  Zastravia,  in  Hungary. 

OPERCULUM.  {Operculum,  i.  n.  ;  a 
cover  or  lid.)  The  lid  or  cover  of  the 
fringe,  called  peristomum,  of  mosses.     It  is 


either  convex,  accmninale,  Jiat,  or  perma. 
ncnt,  never  leaving  the  fringe ;  as  in  Phas- 
cum. 

OPHI'ASIS.  (From  o(/)(y,  a  serpents 
so  called  from  the  serpentine  direction  in 
which  the  disease  travels  round  the  head.) 
A  species  of  baldness  which  commences  at 
the  occiput,  and  winds  to  each  ear,  and  some- 
times to  the  forehead. 

OPHIOGLOSSOI'DES.  (From  o(p<i~ 
•yXoaaov,  ophioglossura,  and  etSoj,  a  like- 
ness.) A  fungus  resembling  the  Ophio- 
glossum,  or  adder's  tongue. 

OPHIOGLO'SSUM.  (From  o<pis,  a 
serpent,  and  ■yXaitraa,  a  tongue :  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  fruit.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Crt/plo- 
gamia     Order,  F'dices.     Adder's  tongue.  • 

OPHIORllHI'ZA.  (From  o^is,  a 
serpent,  and  pi^a,  a  root ;  because  the  plant, 
says  Hermann,  is  regarded  in  Ceylon,  as  a 
grand  specific  for  the  bite  of  the  naja  or 
ribband  snake.)  The  name  of  a- genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia. 

Ophiorrhiza  iMUKGOs.  Tlie  systematic 
name  of  the  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  called 
Radix  serpentum  in  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Mungos  radix.  Tliis  bitter  root  is  much 
esteemed  in  Java,  Sumatra,  &c.  as  pre- 
venting the  effects  which  usually  follow  the 
bite  of  the  naja,  a  venomous  serpent,  with 
which  view  it  is  eaten  by  them.  It  is  also 
said  to  be  exhibited  medicinally  in  the  cure 
of  intestinal  worms. 

OPHIOSCO'RODON.  (From  o<J>is,  a 
serpent,  and  (TKopoSov,  garlic :  so  nanieii 
because  it  is  spotted  like  a  serpent.)  Broad- 
leaved  garlic. 

OPHIOSTA'PHYLUM.  (From 
o(fns,  a  serpent,  and  s'a(j)v\Ti,  a  beny :  so 
called  because  serpents  feed  upon  its  ber- 
ries.) White  bryony,  fine  Bryonia  alba. 
^  OPHIO'XYLUM.  (From  o<pis,  and 
ivXov  ■  because  its  root  spreads  iu  a  zigzag 
manner  like  the  twisting  of  a  serpent.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  ])lants.  Class, 
P'sntandria ;  Ordci',  Monogynia.  Serpen- 
tine-wood plant. 

Ophioxylum  sEKPENTiNtTM.  The  Sys- 
tematic name  of  the  tree,  the  wood  of  which 
is  termed  lignum  serpentum.  The  nature 
of  this  root  does  not  appear  to  be  yet  ascer- 
tained. It  is  very  bitter.  In  the  cure  of 
the  bite  of  venomous  serpents  and  malignant 
diseases,  it  is  said  to  be  efiicacious. 

O'PHRYS.  0<ppvs.  1.  The  lowest  part 
of  the  forehead,  where  the  eye-brows  grow. 

2.  An  herb  so  called,  because  its  juice 
was  used  to  make  the  hair  of  the  eye-browis 
black. 

OPHTHA'LMIA.  (From  o<l>ea\fio^, 
the  eye.)  Ophthalmitis.  An  inflammation 
of  the  membranes  of  the  eye,  or  of  the 
whole  bulb  of  the  eye.  The  symptoms  which 
characterize  this  disease  are  a  preternatural 
redness  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  owing 
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to  a  ttirgescence  of  its  blood-vessels ;  pain 
and  heat  pver  the  whole  aurfacj  of  the  eye, 
often  attended  witli  a  sensation  of  some 
extraneous  body  between  the  eye  and  eye- 
lid and  a  plentiful  effusion  of  tears.  All 
these  symptoms    are  commonly  increased 
by  motion  of  the  eye,  or  its  coverings,  and 
likewise  by  exposure  to  light.    We  judge 
of  the  depth  of  the  inflammation  by  the 
degree  of  pain  produced  by  light  thrown 
upon  the  eye.     When  the  pain  produced 
by  light  is  considerable,  we  have  much  rea- 
son to  imagine  that  the  parts  at  the  bottom 
of  the  eye,  and  especially  the  retina,  are 
chiefly  affected  ;  and,  vice  versa,  when  the 
pain  is  not  much  increased  by  this  exposure, 
we  conclude  with  great  probability  that  the 
inflammation, is  confined  perhaps  entirely  to 
the  external  covering  of  the  eye.     In  super- 
ficial affections  of  this  kind  too,  the  symp- 
toms are  in  general  local  ;  but,  whenever 
the  inflammation  is  deep-seated,  it  is  at- 
tended with  severe  shooting  pains  through 
the  head,  and  fever  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree commonly  takes  place.    During  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease  there  is  for  tlie 
most  part  a  very  plentiful  flow  of  tears, 
which  frequently  become  so  hot  and  acrid  as 
to  excoriate  the  neighbouring  parts ;  but  it 
often  happens  after  the  disease  has  been  of 
some  duration,  that  together  with  the  tears  a 
considerable  quantity  of  a  yellow  purulent- 
like  matter  is  discharged,  and  when  the 
inflammation  has  either  spread  to  the  eye- 
lids, or  has  been  seated  there  from  the  be- 
ginning, as  soon  as  the  tarsi  become  af- 
fected, a  discharge  takes  place  of  a  viscid 
glutinous  kind  of  matter,  which  greatly  adds 
to  the  patient's  distress,  as  it  tends  to  in- 
crease the  inflammation,  by  cementing  the 
eye-lids  so  firmly  together  as  to  render  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  separate  them. 

Ophthalmia  is  divided  into  external,  when 
the  inflammation  is  superficial,  and  internal, 
when  the  inflammation  is  deep-seated,  and 
the  globe  of  the  eye  is  much  afl'ected. 

In  severe  ophthalmia  two  distinct  stages 
are  commonly  observable;  the  first  is  at- 
tended with  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  pain  in 
the  eye,  and  considerable  febrile  disorder ; 
the  second  is  comparatively  a  chronic  affec- 
tion without  pain  and  fever.  The  eye  is 
merely  weakened,  moistei-  than  in  the  healthy 
state,  and  more  or  less  red. 

Ophthalmia  may  be  induced  by  a  variety 
of  exciting  causes,  such  as  operate  in  pro- 
ducing inflammation  in  otlier  situations.  A 
severe  cold  in  which  the  eyes  are  affected  at 
the  same  time  with  the  pituitary  cavities, 
fauces,  and  trachea ;  change  of  weather ; 
sudden  transition  from  heat  to  cold  ;  the 
prevalence  of  cold  winds  ;  residence  in  damp 
or  sandy  countries,  in  the  hot  season ;  ex- 
postire  of  the  eyes  to  the  vivid  rays  of  the 
sun ;  are  causes  usually  enumerated ;  and 
considering  these  it  does  not  seem  extra- 
ordinary that  oi^thalmia  should  often  make 


its  appearance  as  an  epidemic,  and  afflict 
persons  of  ^very  age  and  sex.  Besides 
these  exciting  causes,  writers  also  generally 
mention  the  suppression  of  some  habitual 
discharge,  as  of  the  menses,  bleedings  from 
the  nose,  from  haemorrhoids,  &c.  Besides 
which,  inflammation  of  the  eyes  may  be 
occasioned  by  the  venereal  and  scrophulouv 
virus. 

OPHTMA'LMIC.  Ophthalmicus.  Be- 
longing to  the  eye. 

Ophthalmic  ganglion'.  Ganglion  opfi- 
thalmicum.  Lenticular  ganglion.  I'his 
ganglion  is  formed  in  the  orbit,  by  the  union 
of  a  branch  of  the  third  or  fourth  pair  with 
the  first  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

Ophthalmic  nekve.  Nemis  ophthalmi' 
cus.  Orbital  nerve.  The  first  branch  of 
the  ganglion  or  expansion  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves.  It  is  from  this  nen'e  that  a  branch 
is  given  oflT,  to  form,  with  a  branch  of  the 
sixth,  the  great  intercostal  nerv-e. 

Ophthalmic!  externi.  See  Molores 
ocidornm. 

OPHTHALMODYNIA.  (From  o(f- 
OaXfws,  an  eye,  and  oSwij,  pain.)  A  vehe- 
ment pain  in  the  eye,  without,  or  with  very 
little  redness.  The  sensation  of  pain  is 
various,  as  itching,  burning,  or  as  if  gravel 
were  between  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  lids. 
The  species  are ; 

1 .  Ophthalmodynia  rhevmatica,  which  i* 
a  pain  in  the  muscular  expansions  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  without  redness  in  the 
albuginea.  The  rheumatic  inflammation  is 
serous,  and  rarely  produces  redness. 

2.  Ophthalmodynia  periodica,  is  a  periodi- 
cal pain  in  the  eye,  without  redness. 

3.  Ophthalmodynia  spasjnodica,  is  a  press- 
ing pain  in  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  arising  from 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eye,  in  nervous,  hysteric,  and  hypochon- 
driac persons.  It  is  obserN'cd  to  terminate 
by  a  flow  of  tears. 

4.  Ophthalmodynia  from  an  internal  in- 
Jlammation  of  the  eye.    In  tliis  disorder, 
there  is  a  pain  and  sensation  as  if  the  globe 
was  pressed  out  of  the  orbit. 

5.  Ophthalmodynia  hydropthalmica.  After 
■a  great  pain  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  os 
frontis,  the  sight  is  obscured,  the  pupil  is 
dilated,  and  the  bulb  of  the  eye  appears 
larger,  pressing  on  the  lid.  Tliis  species  is 
likewise  perceived  from  an  incipient  liydrop- 
thalmia  of  the  vitreous  liumour. 

6.  Ophthalmodynia  arenosa,  is  an  itching 
and  sensation  of  pain  in  the  eye,  as  if  sand 
or  gravel  were  lodged  between  the  globe 
and  lid. 

7.  Ophthalmodynia  symptomatica,  which 
is  a  symptom  of  some  otlier  eye-disease, 
and  is  to  be  cured  by  removing  the  exciting 
cause. 

8.  Ophthalmodynia  cancrosa,  which  arises 
from  cancerous  acrimony  deposited  in  the 
eye,  and  is  rarely  curable. 

OPHTHALMOPO'NIA.    (From  o<p. 
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©aXjuoj,  the'eye,  andwovcw,  to  labour.  )  An 
intense  pain  in  the  eye,  whence  the  light  is 
intolerable. 

OPHTHALMOPTO'SIS.  (From  o(/)- 
eaA/xos,  an  eye,  and  irlwcrts,  a  fall.)  A  fall- 
ing down  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  on  the 
cheek,  canthus,  or  upwards,  the  globe  itself 
being  scarce  altered  in  magnitude.  The 
cause  is  a  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and 
ligamentous  expansions  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye.    The  species  are  : 

1.  OpiUhalnioptosis  violenla,  which  is  ge- 
nerated by  a  violent  contusion  or  strong 
stroke,  as  happens  sometimes  in  boxing. 
Tlie  eye  falls  out  of  the  socket  on  the  cheek 
or  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  from  the  elonga- 
tion and  extension  of  the  optic  nerve  occa- 
sions immediate  blindness. 

2.  Ophthalnioplosis,  from  a  tumour  within 
the  orbit.  An  exostosis,  toph,  abscess,  encyst- 
ed tumours,  as  atheroma,  hygroma ;  or 
scirrhus,  forming  witliin  the  orbit,  or  in- 
duration of  the  orbital  adeps,  may  throw  the 
t)ulb  of  the  eye  out  of  the  socket  upwards, 
downwards,  or  towards  either  canthus, 

3.  Ophlhalmoptosis  paral>/lica,  or  the 
paralytic  ophlhalmoptosis,  which  arises  from 
a  palsy  of  the  recti  muscles,  whence  a 
stronger  power  in  the  oblique  muscles  of 
the  bulb. 

4.  Ophtkalmoplosis  staphylomalica,  when 
the  staphyloma  depresses  the  inferior  eyelid, 
and  extends  on  the  cheek. 

OPIATE.  {Opiatum;  from  the  effects 
being  like  that  of  opium. )  A  medicine  that 
procures  sleep,  &c.     See  Anodi/ne, 

O'PION.    Onriov.  Opium. 

Opi'smus.  (From  oiriov,  opium.)  An 
opiate  confection. 

Opisthenab.  (From  oiriaQev,  backwards, 
and  0e5ap,  the  palm.)  The  back  part  of  the 
hand. 

OPISTHOCRA'NIUM.  (From  oTria- 
€(v,  backward,  and  Kpaviov,  the  head.)  The 
occiput,  or  hinder  part  of  the  head. 

Opistuocypho'sis.  (From  omadiv,  back- 
ward, and  KvcpUKTiSy  a  gibbosity.)  A  curved 
spine. 

OPISTHO'TONOS.  (From  oTncTdef, 
backwards,  and  Teivcu,  to  draw.)  A  fixed 
spasm  of  several  muscles,  so  as  to  keep  the 
body  in  a  fixed  position,  and  bent  back- 
wards. Cullen  considers  it  as  a  variety  of 
tetanus.    See  Tetanus. 

O'PIUM.  (Probably  from  oiros,  juice  ; 
or  from  opt,  Arabian.)  The  inspissated 
juice  of  the  poppy.  See  Fapaver  somni- 
Jerum, 

OPOBA'LSAMUM.  (From ottos, juice, 
and  eaKffafwy,  balsam.)  See  Amyris  gilead- 
cnsis. 

OPOCA'LPASON.  (From  oTroy,  juice, 
and  KaXiraaof,  a  tree  of  that  name. )  Ojio- 
carjyason.  A  kind  of  bdellium  which  re- 
sembles myrrh,  but  is  poisonous. 

OPODELDOC.  A  term  of  no  mean- 
ing, frcrpicnily  mentioned  by  Paracelsus. 


Formerly  it  signified  a  plaster  for  all  exter- 
nal injuries,  but  now  is  confined  to  a  cam- 
phorated soap  liniment. 

Opodeoce'le.  a  rupture  through  the  fo- 
ramen ischii,  or  into  the  labia  pudendi. 

OPO'PANAX.  {Opopanax,  acis.  f .  ; 
from  OTTOS,  juice,  and  nava^,  the  panacea.) 
See  Paslinucu  opnpunux. 

Opo'pia.  ( From  ottto^w,  to  see.)  The 
bones  of  the  eyes.  ■ 

Opo'rice.  (From  oTTtopa,  autumnal  fruits.) 
A  conserve  made  of  ripe  fruits. 

OPPILA'TIO.  (From  oppilo,  to  shut 
up.)  Oppilulion  is  a  close  kind  of  obstruc- 
tion ;  for,  according  to  Rhodius,  it  signifies, 
not  only  to  shut  out,  but  also  to  fill. 

Oppilati'va.  (From  07^)1^0,  to  shut  up.) 
Medicines  or  substance  which  shut  up  the 
pores  of  the  skin. 

OPPO'NENS.  Opposing.  A  name 
givtii  to  some  muscles  from  their  oilice. 

Opponens  pollicis.  See  Flexor  nssi$ 
mclacarpi  pollicis. 

OPPOSITIFOLIUS.  Applied  to  a 
flovver-stalk,  when  opposite  to  a  leaf;  the 
Geranium  moUe,  and  Sium  angustifolium, 
aflbrd  examples  of  the  Feduncuhis  opposili- 
fuUus. 

OPPOSITUS.  Oijposite  to  each  other  ; 
as  the  leaves  of  Saxifraga  opposilifoLia,  and 
Ballole  7iigra. 

OPPRE'SSION.  Oppressio.  The  cata- 
lepsy, or  any  pressure  upon  the  brain.  See 
Compression. 

Opsi'gonos.  (From  ofpi,  late,  and  ytvofiai, 
to  be  born.)  A  dens  sapientia;,  or  late  cut 
tooth. 

OPTI C.  ( Opticus ;  from  oirlop-ai,  to  see.) 
Relating  to  the  eye. 

Optic  nerve.  Mcrvtis  opticus.  The 
second  pair  of  nerves  of  the  brain.  They  arise 
from  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  per- 
forate the  bulb  of  the  eye,  and  in  it  form 
the  retina. 

OPU'NTIA.  {Ab  Opunte,  from  the 
city  Opus,  near  which  it  flourished )  See 
Cactus, 

ORACHE.  See  Atriplex hortensis,  and 
Chenopodium 

ORANGE.     See  Citrus  auranliuvi. 

Orange,  Seville.     See  Citrus  aurantium.  ■■ 

Orange,  shaddock.    See  Shaddock. 

Oubicula'be  OS.  Os  pisiforme.  The 
name  of  a  bone  of  the  carpus.  Also  a  very 
small  round  bone,  not  larger  than  a  pin-head, 
that  belongs  to  the  internal  ear. 

ORBICULA'RIS.  {From  orbiculus,  3. 
little  ring  :  so  called  from  its  shape. )  This 
name  is  given  to  some  muscles  which  sur- 
round the  part  like  a  ring. 

Orbicularis  oris.  Sphincter  lahiorum, 
of  Douglas ;  scmi-orbicularis,  of  XVinslow  ; 
constrictor  oris,  of  Cowper  ;  and  bbial,  of 
Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  mouth,  fomicd 
in  a  great  measure  by  those  of  the  J  ps ;  the 
fibres  of  the  superior  descending,  (hose  of" 
llic  inferior  ascending;  and  dctuasuting  each 
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other  about  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  they 
run  along  the  lip  to  join  those  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  so  that  the  flesliy  fibres  appear  to 
surround  the  mouth  like  a  sphincter.  Its 
use  is  to  shut  the  mouth,  by  contracting  and 
drawing  both  lips  together,  and  to  counter- 
act all  the  muscles  that  assist  it  opening  it. 

Orbicularis  paT/Pebrarum.  A  muscle 
common  to  both  the  eyelids.  Orbicularis 
palpebrarum  ciliaris,  of  authors  ;  and  viaxillo 
palpebral,  of  Dumas.  It  arises  by  a  number 
of  fleshy  fibres  from  the  outer  edge  of  the 
orbitar  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  and  from  a  tendon  near  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye;  these  fibres  run  a  little 
downwards  and  outwards,  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  cheek,  below  the  orbit,  covering 
the  under  eyelid,  and  surround  the  external 
angle,  being  closely  connected  only  to  the 
skin  and  fat ;  they  then  run  over  the  super- 
ciliary ridge  of  the  os  frontis,  towards  the 
inner  canthus,  where  they  mix  with  the 
fibres  of  the  occipito-frontalis  and  corru- 
gator  supercilii :  then  covering  the  upper 
eyelid,  they  descend  to  the  inner  angle  op- 
posite to  their  inferior  origin,  and  firmly 
adhere  to  the  internal  angular  process  of  the 
OS  frontis,  and  to  the  short  round  tendon 
which  serves  to  fix  the  palpebra;  and  iduscu- 
lar  fibres  arising  from  it.  It  is  inserted  into 
the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  by  a  short  round  tendon,  covering 
the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  lachrymal 
sac,  which  tendon  can  be  easily  felt  at  the 
inner  canthus  of  the  eye.  The  use  of  this 
muscle  is  to  shut  the  eye,  by  drawing  both 
lids  together,  the  fibres  contracting  from 
the  outer  angle  towards  the  inner,  press 
the  eyeball,  squeeze  the  lachrymal  gland, 
and  convey  the  tears  towards  the  puncta 
lachvymalia. 

Orbicularis  PALPEBRARUM  ciliaris.  See 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum. 

ORBICULATUS.  Orbiculate.  Ap- 
plied to  a  leaf  that  is  circular  or  orbicular, 
the  length  and  breadth  being  equal,  and  the 
circumference  an  even  circular  line.  Pre- 
cise examples  of  this  are  scarcely  to  be  found. 
Some  species  of  pepper  approach  it,  and  the 
leaf  of  the  Hedysarum  styracifolium  is  per- 
fectly orbicular,  except  a  notch  at  the 
base. 

ORBIT.  Orhilum.  The  two  cavities 
under  the  forehead,  in  which  the  eyes  are 
situated,  are  termed  orbits.  The  angles  of 
the  orbits  are  called  canthi.  Each  orbit 
is  composed  of  seven  bones,  viz.  the  fron- 
tal, maxillary,  jugal,  lachrj-mal,  ethmoid, 
palatine,  and  sphenoid.  The  use  of  this 
bony  socket  is  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
organ  of  sight,  and  its  adjacent  parts. 

O'rchea.     Galen  says  it  is  the  scrotum. 

ORCHIDE^.  (From  orchis,  a  plant 
so  called.)  The  name  of  an  order  in  Lin- 
naeus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  con- 
sisting of  those  which  have  fleshy  roots  and 
orcbideal  corolls. 


O R C HI D E U S.  O rchideal :  resera- 
bling  the  orchis. 

ORCHIS.  (Opx'y>  a  testicle;  from 
opeyo/xai,  to  desire.)    1.  A  testicle. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
liinnasan  system.  Clitss,  Gt/nandria  ;  Order, 
Dinndria, 

Orchis  bifolia.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  butterfly  orchis,  the  root  of  which 
is  used  indififerently  with  that  of  the  male 
orchis.     See  Orchis  mascula. 

Orchis  mascula.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  male  orchis.  Dog's  stones.  Male 
orchis.  Salyrion.  Orchis  —  bulbis  indivisis, 
7tectarii  labio  quadrilobo  crenulato,  cormi 
obtuso  petalis  dorsalibtis  rejlexus  of  Linnajus. 
The  root  has  a  place  in  the  Materia 
Medica  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
on  account  of  the  glutinous  slimy  juice 
which  it  contains.  The  root  of  the  orchis 
bifolia  is  also  collected.  Satyrion  root  has  a 
sweetish  taste,  a  faint  and  somewhat  unplea- 
sant smell.  Its  mucilaginous  or  gelatinous- 
quality  has  recommended  it  as  a  demulcent. 
Salep,  which  is  imported  here  from  the  East, 
is  a  pi'eparation  of  an  analogous  root  which 
is  considered  as  an  article  of  diet,  is.accounted 
extremely  nutritious,  as  containing  a  great 
quantity  of  farinaceous  matter  in  a  small 
bulk.  The  supposed  aphrodisiac  qualities 
of  this  root,  which  have  been  noticed  ever 
since  the  days  of  Dioscorides,  seems,  says 
Dr.  Woodville,  to  be  founded  on  the  fan- 
ciful doctrine  of  signatures ;  thus,  orchis,  i.  e. 
"pX^^t  testiculus,  habet  radices,  iiistar  testi- 
culurum. 

Orchis  morio.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  orchis,  from  the  root  of  whicli  tlie  salep 
is  made.  Salep  is  a  farinaceous  powder  im- 
ported from  Turkey.  It  may  be  obtained 
from  several  other  species  of  tlie  same  genus 
of  plants.  It  is  an  insipid  substance,  of 
which  a  small  quantity,  by  proper  manage- 
ment, converts  a  large  portion  of  water  into 
a  jelly,  the  nutritive  powers  of  which  have 
been  greatly  over-rated.  Salep  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Syria.  The 
metliod  of  preparing  salep  is  as  follows  :  — 
the  new  root  is  to  be  washed  in  water,  and 
the  fine  brown  skin  which  covers  it  is  to 
be  separated  by  means  of  a  small  brush,  or 
by  dipping  the  root  in  warm  water,  and 
rubbing  it  with  a  coarse  linen  cloth.  The 
roots  thus  cleaned  are  to  be  spread  on  a  tin 
plate,  and  placed  in  an  oven,  heated  to 
the  usual  degree,  where  they  are  to  remain 
six  or  ten  minutes.  In  this  time  they  will 
have  lost  their  milky  whiteness,  and  acquired 
a  transparency  like  horn,  witliout  any  dimi- 
nution of  bulk.  Being  arrived  at  this  state, 
they  are  to  be  removed  in  order  to  dry  and 
harden  in  the  air,  which  will  require  several 
days  to  efFect ;  or  they  may  be  dried  in  a 
few  hours,  by  using  a  very  gentle  heat. 
Salep,  thus  prepared,  contains  a  great  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  aliment ;  as  a  wholesome 
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nourishment  it  is  much  superior  to  rice ; 
and  has  the  singular  property  of  concealing 
the  taste  of  s:'.lt  water.  Hence,  to  prevent 
the  dreadful  calamity  of  famine  at  sea,  it  has 
been  proposed  that  the  powder  of  it  should 
constitute  part  of  the  provisions  of  every 
ship's  company.  With  regard  to  its  medi- 
cinal properties,  it  may  be  observed,  that  its 
restorative,  mucilaginous,  and  demulcent 
qualities,  render  it  of  considerable  use  in 
various  diseases,  when  employed  as  aliment, 
particularly  in  sea-scui-vy,  diarrhcea,  dy- 
sentery, symptomatic  fever,  arising  from 
the  absoi'ption  of  pus,  and  the  stone  or 
gravel. 

ORCHI'TIS.  (From  opx^s,  a  testicle.) 
Hernia  humoralis.  Swelled  testicle.  A 
very  common  symptom  attending  a  gonor- 
rhoea is  a  swelling  of  the  testicle,  which  is 
only  sympathetic,  and  not  venereal,  because 
the  same  symptoms  follow  every  kind 
of  irritation  on  the  in-ethra,  whether  pro- 
duced by  strictures,  injections,  or  bougies. 
Such  symptoms  are  not  similar  to  the  ac- 
tions arising  from  the  application  of  venereal 
matter,  for  suppuration,  seldom  occurs,  and, 
when  it  does,  the  matter  is  not  venereal. 
The  swelling  and  inflammation  ajopear  sud- 
denly, and  as  suddenly  disappeai-,  or  go 
from  one  testicle  to  the  other.  The  epidi- 
dymis remains  swelled,  however,  even  for  a 
considerable  time  afterwards. 

The  first  appearance  of  swelling  is  gene- 
rally a  soft  pulpy  fulness  of  the  body  of 
the  testicle,  which  is  tender  to  the  touch ; 
this  increases  to  a,  hard  swelling,  accompa- 
nied with  considerable  pain.  The  epididy- 
mis, towards  the  lower  end  of  the  testicle, 
is  generally  the  hardest  part.  The  hard- 
ness and  swelling,  however,  often  pervade 
the  whole  of  the  epididymis.  The  spermatic 
cord,  and  especially  the  vas  deferens,  are 
often  thickened,  and  sore  to  the  touch. 
The  spermatic  veins  sometimes  become  va- 
ricose. A  pain  in  the  loins,  and  sense  of 
weakness  there,  and  in  the  pelvis,  ai  e  other 
casual  symptoms.  Colicky  pains ;  unea- 
siness in  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  flatu- 
lency ;  sickness,  and  even  vomiting  ;  are 
not  unfVequent.  The  whole,  testicle  is 
swelled,  and  not  merely  the  epididymis,  as 
has  been  asserted. 

The  inflammation  of  £lie  part  most  pro- 
bably arises  from  its  sympathising  with  the 
urethra.  The  swelling  of  the  testicle  com- 
ing on,  either  removes  the  pain  in  making 
water,  and  suspends  the  discharge,  whicli 
does  not  return  till  such  swelling  begins  to 
subside,  or  else  the  irritation  in  the  urethra, 
first  ceasing,  produces  a  swelling  of  the  tes- 
ticle, which  continues  till  the  pain  and  dis- 
charge return ;  thus  rendering  it  doubtful 
whicli  is  the  cause  and  which  the  efl'ect. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  discharge  has 
become  more  violent,  though  the  testicle  has 
swelled  ;  and  such  swelling  has  even  been 
known  to  occur  after  the  discharge  has 
ceased;   yet  the  latter  has  returned  with 
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violence,  and  remained  as  long  as  the  hernia 
humoralis. 

Hernia  humoralis,  with  stoppage  of  the 
discharge,  is  apt  to  be  attended  vrith  stran- 
gurJ^  A  very  singular  tiling  is,  that  the 
inflammation  more  frequently  comes  on 
when  the  in-itation  in  the  urethra  is  going 
ofl',  than  when  at  its  height. 

The  enlargement  of  the  testicle,  from 
cancer  and  scrophula,  are  generally  slow  in 
their  progress  :  that  of  an  hernia  humoralis 
very  quick. 

O'kchos.  (From  opxos,  a  plantation  or 
orchard  :  so  called  from  the  regulaiity  with 
which  the  hairs  are  inserted.)  The  extre- 
mities of  the  eye-lids,  where  the  eye-lashes 
grow. 

ORCHO'TOMY.  {Orcholomia ;  from 
opx^s,  a  testicle,  and  re/xw,  to  cut.)  Cas- 
tration. The  operation  of  extracting  a 
testiple. 

ORDER.  A  term  applied  by  natural- 
ists and  nosologists  to  designate  a  division 
that  embraces  a  number  of  genera  which 
have  some  circumstances  common  to  them 
all.  See  Genus,  Plants,  sexual  system  of, 
and  Nosology. 

Orders,  natural,  of  plants.    See  Natural. 
ORE.     The  mineral   substance  from 
which  metals  are  extracted. 

OREOSELI'NUM.  (From  opos,  a 
mountain,  and  <rf\ivoy,  parsley  :  so  named 
because  it  grows  wild  upon  mountains.) 
Mountain  parsley.     See  yllluimanla. 

Ore'stion.  (From  npos,  a  mountain.) 
In  Dioscorides  it  is  the  Helenium,  oi- a  kind 
of  elecampane  growing  upon  mountains. 

OREXIA.  (From  opeyopLai,  to  desire.) 
Orexis.  A  desire  or  appetite. 
ORE'XIS.  See  Orexia. 
ORGAN.  Opjavov.  Orgarmm.  A  part 
of  the  body  capable  of  the  performance  of 
some  perfect  act  or  operation.  They  are 
distinguished  by  physiologists  their  func- 
tion, as  organs  of  sense,  organs  of  motion, 
organs  of  sensation,  digestive  organs,  &c. 

ORGANIC.  Of  or  belonging  to  an 
organ.  In  the  present  day  this  term  is  in 
general  use  to  distinguish  a  disease  of  struc- 
ture from  a  functional  disease  ;  thus,  when 
the  liver  is  converted  into  a  liard  tuber- 
culated  or  other  structure,  it  is  called  an 
organic  disease  ;  but  when  it  merely  fur- 
nishes a  bad  bile,  the  disease  is  said  to  be 
J'imctional. 

ORGASM.     See  Orgnxnnis. 
ORGASM  US.    (From  opyaw,  '<  appeto 
impatienter;  proprle  dc  anemantibus  dicitur, 
qua-  turgent  libidine."   Scapula.)  Salacity. 

O R G  A STI C  A.  The  name  of  an  order 
of  the  class  Genetica,  in  Good's  Nosology. 
Diseases  affecting  the.  orgasm.  Its  genera 
are,  chlorosis,  preeotia,  lag7iesii,  agenesia, 
aphorca,  ^doptosis, 

ORIBASIUS,  an  eminent  physician  of 
the  'Uh  century,  was  born  at  Pcrganius,  or 
accordmg  to  others,  at  Sardes,  whert  he  re- 
sided for  some  time.    He  is  mentioned  ^% 
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one  ol"  the  most  leiinied  and  accoinplislied 
men  of  liis  age,  and  the  most  skilful  in  his 
profession ;  and  he  not  only  obtained  great 
public  reputation,  but  also  the  friendship  of 
the  Emperor  Julian,  who  appointed  him 
quassstor  of  Constantinople.  Cut  after  the 
death  of  that  prince  he  suffered  a  severe  re- 
verse ;  he  was  stripped  of  his  property,  and 
sent  into  banisliment  amonjr  the  Barbarians. 

TT  ... 

He  sustained  his  misfortunes,  however,  with 
great  fortitude  ;  and  the  dignity  of  his  cha- 
racter, with  his  professional  skill  and  kind- 
ness, gained  him  the  veneration  of  these 
rude  jieople,  among  whom  he  was  adored  as 
a  tutelary  god.  At  lengtli  he  was  recalled 
to  the  Imperial  court,  and  regained  the 
public  favour.  He  was  chiefly  a  compiler  ; 
but  some  valuable  practical  remarks  first 
occur  in  his  writings.  He  made,  at  the 
request  of  Julian,  extensive  "  Collections" 
from  Galen,  and  other  preceding  authors, 
in  about  seventy  books,  of  wliich  only  seven- 
teen now  remain ;  and  afterwards  made  a 

Synopsis  of  this  vast  work  for  the  use  of 
his  son  in  nine  books  :  there  are  also  extant 
four  books,  in  medicines  and  diseases,  en- 
titled "  Euporistorum  Libri."  He  praises 
highly  local  evacuations  of  blood,  espe- 
cially by  scarifications,  which  had  been  little 
noticed  before  :  and  he  affirms,  that  he  was 
himself  cured  of  the  plague  by  it,  having 
lost  in  this  way  two  pounds  of  blood  from 
the  thighs  on  the  second  day  of  the  disease. 
He  first  described  a  singular  species  of  in- 
sanity, under  the  name  of  Ijjcanlhropia,  in 
which  the  patient  wanders  about  by  night 
among  the  tombs,  as  if  changed  into  a 
wolf :  tliough  such  a  disease  is  noticed  in 
the  New  Testament. 

ORICHALCUM.  The  brass  of  the 
ancients. 

Ori'cia.  (From  Oriciis,  a  city  of  Epirus, 
near  which  it  grows. )  A  species  of  tir  or 
turpentine  tree,  from  Oricus. 

Orienta'lia  folia.  The  leaves  of  senna 
were  so  called. 

ORl'GANUM.  (From  opos,  a  moun- 
tain, and  -yavow,  to  i-ejoice  :  so  called  be- 
cause it  grows  upon  the  side  of  mountains.) 

1 .  Tlie  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Didynamia  Or- 
der, Gi/iiiiiospermia. 

2.  Tlie  pharmacopanal  naine  of  the  wild 
marjoram.    See  Origanum  vu/gcire. 

Origanum  cbeticum.  See  Origanum 
dictamnus. 

Origanum  dictamnus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  dittany  of  Crete.  Dictamnus 
crclicus  :  Origanum  creliciim ;  Onilis.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant.  Origanum  — foliis  infe- 
rioribus  toinentosis,  spicis  nutaiUibus  of  Lin- 
naeus, are  now  rarely  used  j  they  have 
been  recommended  as  emmenagogue  and 
alexipharinic. 

Origanum  marjorana.    The  systematic 
name  of  sweet  marjoram.    Marjorana.  Tliis  • 
plant,  Origununi — foliia  ovatis  olilusia,  spicis 
subrolundis  cuit'pactis  pitOcscintil/us  of  Lin- 


naeus, has  been  long  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens, and  is  in  frequent  use  for  culinary 
purposes.  Tlie  leaves  and  tops  have  a  plea- 
sant smell,  and  a  moderately  warm,  aromatic, 
bitterish  taste.  They  yield  their  virtues  to 
aqueous  and  spirituous  liquors,  by  infusion, 
and  to  water  in  distillation,  affording  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  essential  oil.  The  medici- 
nal qualities  of  the  plant  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  wild  plant  (sec  Origanum  vulgare)  ; 
but  being  much  more  fragant,  it  is  thought 
to  be  more  cephalic,  and  better  adapted  to 
those  complaints  known  by  the  name  of 
nervous  ;  and  may  therefore  be  employed 
with  the  same  intentions  as  lavender.  It 
was  directed  in  the  jnilvis  sternutatorius, 
by  both  pharmacopoeias,  with  a  view  to  the 
agreeable  odour  which  it  communicates  to 
the  asarabacca,  rather  than  to  its  errhiue 
power,  which  is  very  inconsiderable ;  but 
it  is  now  wholly  omitted  in  the  Pliarm. 
Lond.  In  its  recent  state,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  successfully  applied  to  scirrhous  tu-- 
mours  of  the  breast. 

Origanum  syriacum..  The  Syrian  herb 
mastich.    See  Teucrium  marum. 

Origanum  vulgare.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  wild  marjoram.  Maijorana  ; 
Mancurana;  Origanum,  keracleolicum ;  Oni- 
lis ;  Zazarhendi  herha.  Origanum  —  spicis 
suhrolundis  paniculatis  conglomeratis,  braclis 
cali/ce  longioribus  ovalis  of  Linna:us.  Tliis 
plant  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Britain. 
It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  marjoram,  and  a  pun- 
gent taste,  much  resembling  thyme,  to 
which  it  is  likewise  thought  to  be  more 
allied  in  its  medicinal  qualities,  and  there- 
fore deemed  to  be  emmenagogue,  tonic, 
stomachic,  &c.  The  dried  leaves  used  in- 
stead of  tea,  are  said  to  be  exceedingly 
grateful.  They  are  employed  in  medicated 
baths  and  fomentations. 

Oris  constrictor.    See  Orbicularis  oris. 

Orlsana  terra.  (Orleana,  so  named 
from  the  place  where  it  grows.)  See  ^tra 
orleaiia. 

ORMSKIRK.  The  name  of  a  place  in 
which  Hill  lived,  who  invented  a  medi- 
cine for  tlic  cure  of  hydrophobia,  and  died 
without  making  known  its  composition. 
The  analysis  of  Drs.  Black  and  Hepburn 
demonstrates  it  to  be  half  an  ounce  of  pow- 
der of  chalk  ;  three  di-achms  of  Armenian 
bole  ;  ten  grains  of  alum  ;  one  drachm  of 
powder  of  elecamjiane  root ;  six  drops  of 
oil  of  anise.  This  dose  is  to  be  taken  every 
morning  for  six  times  in  a  glass  of  water, 
with  a  small  proporlimi  of  fresh  milk. 

ORNITHO'GALUM.  (From  opvts,  u 
bird,  and  ya\a,  milk  :  so  called  from  the 
colour  of  its  flowers,  which  are  like  the  milk 
found  in  eggs.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaian  system.  Class,  Jlcx- 
andiia  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Ornithooai.um  maritimu.m,  a  kind  of 
wild  onion.     .See  Scilla. 

ORNITHOGLO'SSL  M,   (From  opvtu 
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a  bird,  and  yKwaaa,  a  tongue  :  so  called  from 
its  shape.)  Bird's  tongue.  Tlie  seeds  of 
the  ash-tree,  are  sometimes  so  called. 

ORNITHOLOGY.  (Omithologia;  from 
opyis,  a  bird,  and  Koyos,  a  discourse.)  That 
part  of  natural  history  which  treats  of  birds. 

ORNITHOPO'DIUM.  (From  opvis, 
a  bird,  and  irovs,  a  foot :  so  called  from  the 
likeness  of  its  pods  to  a  bird's  claw. )  Bird's 
foot ;  scorpion  wort.  The  Ornithropus  jier- 
pusillus,  and  Scorpioides,  of  Linnteus,  are  so 
called. 

O'RNUS.  (From  orn.  Heb.)  The  ash- 
tree  which  affords  manna. 

OROBA'NCHE.  (From  opoSos,  the 
the  wild  pea,  and  a7xw,  to  suffocate  :  so 
called  because  it  twines  round  the  orobus 
and  destroys  it.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class, 
Gi/nandria  and  Didi/namia ;  Order,  Angio- 
spermia. 

Orobry'chis.  (From  opo§os,  the  wood-pea, 
and  ^pvx^),  to  eat.)    The  same  as  orobance. 
O'K O B US.     ( From  epenloi,  to  eat. ) 

1.  ITie  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Diadelp/da ;  Or- 
der, Decandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  ervum. 
See  Ervum. 

Orobus  tubeuosus.  The  heath-pea.  The 
root  of  this  plant  is  said  to  be  nutritious. 
The  Scotch  islanders  Iiold  them  in  great 
esteem,  and  chew  them  like  tobacco. 

Oroseli'num.     See  Alliamanla. 

ORPIMENT.  Orpimentum.  A  sul- 
phuret  of  arsenic.  Native  orpiment  is 
found  in  yellow,  brilliant,  and,  as  it  were, 
talky  masses,  often  mixed  with  realgar,  and 
sometimes  of  a  greenish  colour.  See  Arsenic. 

ORPINE.    See  Sedum  telephium. 

Orrhopy'gium.  (From  opos,  the  extre- 
mity, and  iriryTj,  the  buttocks.)  The  ex- 
tremity of  the  spine,  which  is  terminated  by 
the  OS  coccygis. 

O'rrhos.  (From  pea,  to  flow.)  1.  Se- 
rum, whey. 

2.  The  raphe  of  the  scrotum. 

3.  The  extremity  of  the  sacrum. 
ORRIS.    See  Iris. 

Orris,  Florentine.     See  7m  JioretUina. 

Orseille.     See  Lichen  rocella. 

ORTHTTE.  A  mineral  ;  so  named 
because  it  always  occurs  in  straight  layers, 
generally  in  felspar.  It  resembles  gadoli- 
nite.  It  is  found  in  the  mine  of  Fimbo  in 
Sweden. 

O RT H O C O'L O N.  { From  opdos,  straight, 
and  KbiXov,  a  limb.)  It  is  a  species  of  stifi' 
joint,  when  it  cannot  be  bended,  but  re- 
mains straight. 

ORTHOPNOE'A.  (From  opQos,  erect, 
and  trvori,  breathing.)  A  very  quick  and 
laborious  breathing,  during  which  the  per- 
son is  obliged  to  be  in  an  erect  posture. 

Orva'le.  (Orm^e,  French.)  A  species 
of  clary  or  lionninum. 

Piivh-ta'nu.v,  a  mcciicine  tliat  rcsibls  poi- 


sons ;  from  a  mountebank  of  Orvieta,  in 
Italy,  who  first  made  himself  famous  by 
taking  such  things  upon  the  stage,  after 
doses  of  pretended  poisons  ;  though  some 
say  its  inventor  was  one  Orvietanus,  and 
that  it  is  named  after  him. 

ORY'ZA.  (From  orez,  Arabian.)  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nrean  system.  Class,  Triandria.  Order, 
Digjjiiia.     The  rice  plant. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  for  rice. 
See  Oryza  saliua. 

Oryza  sativa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  rice  which 
is  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants  in 
all  parts  of  the  East,  where  it  is  boiled, 
and  eaten  either  alone  or  with  their  meat. 
Large  quantities  of  it  are  annually  sent 
into  Europe,  and  it  meets  with  a  general 
esteem  for  family  purposes.  The  people 
of  Java  have  a  method  of  making  puddings 
of  rice,  which  seems  to  be  unknown  here ; 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  put  in  practice  if 
it  should  merit  attention.  They  take  a  co- 
nical earthen  pot,  which  is  open  at  the  largo 
end,  and  perforated  all  over.  This  they  fill 
about  half  full  with  rice,  and  putting  it 
into  a  large  earthen  pot  of  'the  same  shape, 
filled  with  boiling  water,  the  rice  in  the 
first  pot  soon  swells,  and  stops  the  perfora- 
tions, so  as  to  keep  out  the  water.  By  this 
method  the  riqe  is  brought  to  a  firm  consist- 
ence, and  forms  a  pudding,  which  is  gene- 
rally eaten  with  butter,  oil,  sugar,  vinegar, 
and  spices.  The  Indians  eat  stevced  rice 
with  good  success  against  the  bloody  flux  ; 
and  in  most  inflammatory  disorders  they 
cure  themselves  with  only  a  decoction  of  it. 
The  spirituous  liquor  called  arrack  is  made 
from  this  grain.  Rice  grows  naturally  in 
moist  places,  and  will  not  come  to  perfec- 
tion, when  cultivated,  unless  the  ground  be 
sometimes  overflowed,  or  plentifully  water- 
ed. The  grain  is  of  a  grey  colour  when 
first  reaped ;  but  the  growers  have  a  method 
of  whitening  it  before  it  is  sent,  to  market. 
The  manner  of  performing  this,  and  beat- 
ing it  out  in  Egypt,  is  thus  described  by 
Hasselquist :  They  have  hollow  iron  cylin- 
drical pestles,  about  an  inch  diameter,  lifted 
by  a  wheel  worked  with  oxen.  A  person 
sits  between  the  pestles,  and,  as  they  rise, 
pushes  forward  the  rice,  whilst  another 
winnows  and  supplies  fresh  parcels.  Thus 
they  continue  working  until  it  is  entirely 
free  from  chaff.  Having  in  this  manner 
cleaned  it,  they  add  one-thirtieth  part  of 
salt,  and  rub  them  both  togetlier,  by  which 
the  grain  acquires  a  whiteness ;  then  it  is 
passed  through  a  sieve,  to  separate  the  salt 
again  from  it.  In  the  island  of  Ceylon 
they  have  a  much  more  expeditious  method 
of  getting  out  the  rice;  for,  in  the  field 
where  it  is  reaped,  they  di^  a  round  hole, 
with  a  level  bottom,  about  a  foot  deep,  and 
eight  yards  diameter,  and  fill  it  wiih  bun- 
dles of  corn.    Having  laid  it  properly,  the 
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women  drive  about  half  a  dozen  oxen  con- 
tinually round  the  pit ;  and  tlius  they  will 
tread  out  forty  or  fifty  bushels  a  day.  This 
is  a  very  ancient  method  of  treading  out 
corn,  and  is  still  practised  in  Africa  upon 
other  sorts  of  grain. 

OS.  1.  (0.i,ossis.  n.)  A  bone.  See  i?oMe. 

2.  {Os,  oris,  n.)    The  mouth. 

Os  EXTEiiNusi.  The  entrance  into  the 
vagina  is  so  named  in  opposition  to  the 
mouth  of  die  womb,  which  is  called  the  os 
internum. 

Os  iNXERNuji.  The  orifice  or  mouth  of 
the  uterus. 

Os  LEONis.     Tlie  Anlirrhinum  linaria. 
"Os  SPONGIOSUM.     The  spongy  bones  are 
two  in  number,  and  are  called  ossa  sjmngio- 
M  inferiora.     Tlie  ethmoid  bone  has  two 
turbinated  pprtions,  which  are  sometimes 
called  the  superior  spongy  bones.  These 
bones,  which,  from  tiieir  shape,  are  some- 
times called  ossa  turbinnla,  have,  by  some 
anatomists,  been  described  as  belonging  to 
the  ethmoid  bone  ;  and  by  others,  as  por- 
tions of  the  ossa  palati.    In  young  subjects, 
however,  they  are  evidently  distinct  bones. 
They  consist  of  a  spongy  lamella  in  each 
nostril.     The  convex  surface  of  this  lamina 
is  turned  towards  the  septum  narium,  and 
its  concave  part  towards  the  maxillary  bone, 
covering  the  opening  of  the  lacrymal  duct 
into  the  nose.     From  their  upper  edge  arise 
two  processes  :  the  posterior  of  these,  which 
is  the  broadest,  hangs  as  it  were  u|}on  the 
edge  of  the  antrum  highmorianum  ;  the  an- 
terior one  joins  the  os  unguis,  and  forms  a 
part  of  the  laclii^mal  duct.    These  bones 
are  complete  in  the  foetus.     Tiiey  are  lined 
-with  the  pituitary  membrane  ;  and,  besides 
their  connection  with  the  ethmoid  bone,  are 
joined  to  the  ossa  maxillaria  superioi-a,  ossa 
palati,  and  ossa  unguis.     Besides  these  ossa 
spongiosa  inferiora,  there  are  sometimes  two 
others,  situated  lower  down,  one  in  each 
nostril.    These  are  very  properly  consider- 
ed as  a  production  of  the  sides  of  the  maxil- 
lary sinus  turned  downwards.    In  many 
subjects,   likewise,  we  find  other  smaller 
bones  standing  out  into  the  nostrils,  which, 
from  their  shape,  might  also  deserve  the 
name  of  turhinala,  but  tliey  are  uncertain  in 
their  size,  situation,  and  number. 
Os  TiNCiE.     See  Tinea;  os. 
OSCE'DO.    A  yawning, 
Oscheoce'le.     (From  offxeov,  the  scro- 
tum, and  Kr]\7],  a  tumour.    1 .  Any  tumour 
of  the  scrotum, 

2.  A  scrotal  hernia. 

O'SCHEON.  Ocrxeov.  The  scrotum. 
Galen  gives  the  name  to  the  o,s-  uleri. 

OSCHEO'PHYMA.  (From  offx^ov, 
the  scrotum,  and  (pvfia,  a  tumour.;  A 
swelling  of  the  scrotum. 

OSCILLATION.  Vibration.  See  Ir- 
rilabilily. 

O'SCITANS.    (From  oscilo,  to  gape.) 
Yawning,    Gaping.  _ 


OSCITA'TIO,  (From  oscito,  to gape.) 
Yawning.  Gaping. 

OSCULATO'RIUS.  (From  osc«/o,  tc 
kiss  :  so  called  because  the  action  of  kissing 
is  performed  by  it.)  The  sphincter  muscle 
of  the  lips. 

O'SCULUM.  (Diminutive  of  or,  a 
mouth.)    A  little  mouth. 

OSMAZOME.  If  cold  water,  which 
has  been  digested  for  a  few  hours  on  slices 
of  raw  muscular  fibre,  with  occasional  pres- 
sure, be  evaporated,  filtered,  and  then  treat- 
ed with  pure  alkohol,  a  peculiar  animal 
principle  will  be  dissolved,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  salts.  By  dissipating  tlie  alkohol 
with  a  gende  heat,  tlie  osmazome  is  obtain- 
ed. It  has  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  and 
the  taste  and  smell  of  soup.  Its  aqueous 
solution  affords  precipitates,  ■  with  infusion 
of  nut-galls,  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  nitrate 
and  acetate  of  lead. 

OSMIUM.  A  new  metal  lately  disco- 
vered  by  Tennant  among  platina,  and  so 
called  by  him  from  the  pungent  and  pecu- 
liar smell  of  its  oxide. 

OSMUND.     See  Osmunda  regalis. 

OSMU'N  DA.  (From  Osmund,  who  first 
used  it.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Crt/ptogamia  ;  Order,  Filices. 

Osmunda  regalis.  Filix  Jiorida.  Tlie 
systematic  name  of  the  osmund-royal.  Its 
root  possesses  astringent  and  emmenagogue 
virtues. 

O'SPHYS.    Oo-^vy.    The  loins, 

Ossa  sroNOEosA.     See  Os  spojtgiosuni. 

OSSrCULUM.    A  little  bone. 

OssicuLA  AuniTus.  The  small  bone^  of 
the  internal  ear  are  four  in  number,  viz.  the 
malleus,  incus,  stapes,  and  os  orbiculare ; 
and  are  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympa- 
num. See  Malleus,  Incus,  Siapes,  and  Or- 
biculare OS. 

OSSIFICATION.  (Ossijicalio ;  from 
OS,  a  bone,  and  facio,  to  make. )  See  Osteo- 
geny. 

OSSI'FRAGA.    (From  os,  a  bone,  and 
/rarego,  to  break,)    A  petrified  root,  called- 
the  bone-binder,  from  its  supposed  virtues 
in  uniting  fractured  bones. 

OSSl'FRAGUS.    See  Osteocolla. 

OSSrV  ORUS.  (From  os,  a  bone,  and 
voro,  to  devour,)  Applied  to  a  species  of 
tumour  or  ulcer  which  destroys  the  bone. 

Osta'gra.  (From  oortov,  a  bojie,  and 
ay  pa,  a  laying  hold  of.)  A  forceps  to  take 
out  bones  with. 

Ostei'tes,    (From  orfor,  a  bone.)  The 
bone-binder.    See  Osteocolla. 

OSTEOCO  LLA,  (From  oreof,  a  bone, 
and  icoWaoi,  to  glue. )  Ossifraga  Holosteus  ; 
Osteitcs ;  Jrnosleus;  Osleolithos ;  Stelochites. 
Glue-bone,  stone,  or  bone-binder.  A  par- 
ticular carbonate  of  lime  found  in  some 
parts  of  Germany,  particularly  in  the 
March6  of  Brandenburg,  and  in  otlier 
countries.  It  is  met  with  in  loose  sandy 
grounds,  spreading  from  near  the  surface  to 
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a  fousiderable  depth,  into  a  number  of  ra- 
mifications, like  the  roots  of  a  tree.  It  is  of 
a  whitish  colour,  soft  whilst  under  the  earth, 
friable  when  dry,  rough  on  the  surface, 
for  tlie  most  part  either  hollow  within,  or 
filled  with  a  solid  wood,  or  with  a  powdery 
white  matter.  It  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  promoting  the  coalition  of  fractured 
bones,  and  the  formation  of  callus,  which 
virtues  are  not  attributed  to  it  in  the  pre- 
sent day. 

OSTEO'COPUS.  (From  OS-60I/,  a  bone, 
and  Koiros,  uneasiness. )  A  very  violent 
fixed  pain  in  any  part  of  the  bone. 

Osteoge'nica.  (From  os-eov,  a  bone, 
and  yevvatti,  to  beget.)  Medicines  which 
promote  the  generation  of  a  callus. 

OSTEOGENY.  {Osteogenia;  fromoreof, 
a  bone,  and  y^veia,  generation. )  The  growth 
of  bones.  Bones  are  either  formed  between 
membranes,  or  in  the  substance  of  carti- 
lage ;  and  the  bony  deposition  is  eftected 
by  a  determined  action  of  arteries.  The 
secretion  of  bone  takes  jjlace  in  cartilage  in 
the  long  bones,  as  those  of  the  arm,  leg, 
&c.  ;  and  betwixt  two  layers  of  membrane, 
as  in  the  bones  of  the  skull,  where  true  car- 
tilage is  never  seen.  Often  the  bony  mat- 
ter is  formed  in  distinct  bags,  and  there  it 
grows  into  form,  as  in  the  teeth ;  for  each 
tooth  is  formed  in  its  little  bag,  which,  by 
injection,  can  be  filled  and  covered  with 
vessels.  An  artery  of  the  body  can  assume 
this  action,  and  deposit  bone,  which  is  form- 
ed also  where  it  should  not  be,  in  the  ten- 
dons and  in  the  joints,  in  the  great  arteries 
and  in  the  valves,  in  the  flesh  of  the  heart 
itself,  or  even  in  the  soft  and  pulpy  sub- 
stance of  the  brain. 

Most  of  the  bones  in  the  fostus  are 
merely  cartilage  before  the  time  of  birth. 
This  cartilage  is  never  hardened  into  bone, 
but  from  tlie  first  it  is  an  organized  mass. 
It  has  its  vessels,  which  are  at  first  transpa- 
rent, but  which  soon  dilate  ;  and  whenever 
the  red  colour  of  the  blood  begins  to  appear 
in  them,  ossification  very  quickly  succeeds, 
the  arteries  being  so  far  enlarged  as  to  carry 
the  coarser  parts  of  the  blood.  The  first 
mark  of  ossification  is  an  artery  which  is 
seen  running  into  the  centre  of  the  jelly 
which  is  formed.  Other  arteries  soon  ap- 
pear, and  a  net-work  of  vessels  is  formed, 
and  then  a  centre  of  ossification  begins, 
stretching  its  rays  according  to  the  length  of 
the  bone,  and  then  the  cartilage  begins  to 
groiy  opaque,  yellow,  brittle  :  it  will  no 
longer  bend,  and  a  bony  centre  may  easily 
be  discovered.  Other  points  of  ossification 
are  successively  formed,  preceded  by  the 
appearance  of  arteries.  The  ossification 
follows  the  vessels,  and  buries  and  hides 
those  vessels  by  which  it  is  formed.  The 
vessels  advance  towards  the  end  of  the  bone, 
the  whole  body  of  tlie  bone  becomes  opaque, 
and  there  is  left  a  small  vascular  circle  only 
at  either  end.  The  heads  are  separated  from 


the  body  of  the  bone  by  a  thiu  cartilage, 
and  the  vessels  of  the  centre,  extending  still 
towards  the  extremities  of  the  bone,  per- 
forate the  cartilage,  pass  into  the  head  of 
the  bone,  and  then  its  ossification  also  be- 
gins, and  a  small  nucleus  of  ossification  is 
formed  in  its  centre.    Thus  the  heads  and 
the  body  are  at  first  distinct  bones,  formed 
apart,  joined  by  a  cartilage,  and  not  united 
till  the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Then 
the  deposition  of  bone  begins  ;  and  while  the 
bone  is  laid  by  the  arteries,  the  cartilage  is 
conveyed  away  by  the  absorbing  vessels ; 
and  while  they  convey  away. the  superfluous 
cartilage,  they  model  the  bone  into  its  due 
form,  shape  out  its  cavities,  cancel  )i  and 
holes,  remove  the  thinner  parts  of  the  re- 
maining cartilage,  and  harden  it  into  due 
consistence.    The  earth  which  constitutes 
the  hardness  of  bone,  and  all  its  useful  pro 
perties,  is  inprganized,  and  lies  in  the  inter- 
stices of  bone,  where  it  is  made  up  of  gela- 
tinous matter  to  give  it  consistence  and 
strength,  furnished  with  absorbents  to  keep 
it  in  health,  andtarry  off  its  wasted  parts  ; 
and  pervaded  by  blood-vessels  to  supply  it 
with  new  matter.    During  all  the  process  of 
ossification,  the  absorbents  proportion  their 
action  to  the  stimulus  which  is  applied  to 
them  :   they  carry  away  the  serous  fluid, 
when  jelly  is  to  take  its  place  ;  they  remove 
the  jelly  as  the  bone  is  laid  ;  they  continue 
removing  the  bony  particles  also,  which  (as 
in  a  circle)  the  arteries  continually  renew. 
This  renovation  and  change  of  parts  goes  on 
even  in  the  hardest  bones,  so  that  after  a 
bone  is  perfectly  formed,  its  older  particles 
are  continually  being  removed,  and  new 
ones  are  deposited  in  their  place.    The  bony 
particles  are  so  deposited  in  the  flat  bones 
of  the  skull  as  to  present  a  radiated  struc- 
ture, and  the  vacancies  between  the  fibres 
which  occasion  this  appearance,  are  found 
by  injection  to  be  chiefly  passages  for  blood- 
vessels.    As  the  foetus  increases  in  size,  the 
osseous  fibres  increase  in  number,  till  a  la- 
mina is  produced ;  and  as  the  bone  conti- 
nues to  grow,  more  laminae  are  added,  till 
the  more  solid  part  of  a  bone  is  formed. 
The  ossification  which  begins  in  cartilage  is 
considerably  later  than  that  which  has  its 
origin  between  membranes.    The  generality 
of  bones  are  incomplete  until  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, or  between  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth 
years,  and  in  some  few  instances  not  until  a 
later  period.    The  small  bones  of  the  ear, 
however,  are  completely  formed  at  birth. 

OSTEOG RAPH Y.  (Osleographia  ; 
from  oreor,  a  bone,  and  ypacpai,  to  describe.) 
The  description  of  the  bones.    See  Bone. 

Osteoli'thos.  (From  oreov,  a  bone,  and 
MOos,  a  stone.)    See  Osteocolla. 

OSTEOLOGY,  [Osteolonia ;  from 
a  bone,  and  \ojos,  a  discourse.)    The  doc- 
trine of  the  bones.    See  JJone 

OSTEOPCEDION.  (From  os-eov,  a 
bone,  and  wais,  watSoj,  an  infant.)  Litho- 
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pceUiun.  A  term  giveu  to  tlie  mass  of  an 
extra-uterine  foetus,  wliich  had  becomu 
osseous,  or  of  an  almost  stony  consistence. 

OSTHEXIA.  (From  orco%,  osseous 
or  bony,  and  6|iy,  Iiabit.)  The  'name  in 
Good's  Nosology  of  a  genus  of  diseases. 
Class,  Eccritica  ,-  Order,  Mcsotica.  Osthexy 
or  ossitic  dfathesis.  It  lias  two  species, 
Osthexiu  infarciens  ;  implexa. 
^  OsTiA'iutJS.  (From  ostium,  a  door.) 
The  pylorus  has  been  so  called. 

OsTi'oLA.  (Diminutive  of  ostium,  a 
door. )    The  valves  or  gates  of  the  heart. 

OSTIUM.  A  door  or  opening.  Ap- 
plied to  small  foramina  or  openings. 

O'sTREA.  ( From  or/JOKOi',  a  shell. )  The 
oyster.  The  shell  of  this  fish  is  occasionally 
used  medicinally ;  its  virtues  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  carbonate  of  lime.    See  Creta. 

OSTRU'THIUM.     See  Imperatoria. 

OSY'RIS.  (Osupij,  of  Dioscorides,  which 
he  describes  as  a  small  shrub  with  numer- 
ous, dark,  tough  branches  •  and  Professor 
Martyn  conjectures  its  derivation  from  o^os, 
a  branch.  Some  take  the  antin-hinum  linaria 
for  the  true  Osyris. )  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Dioecia ;    Order,  Triandria.  ' 

OsYRis  AT.BA.  Cassia  poetlcu  lohelli ;  Cas- 
sia latinorum  ;  Cassia  lignea  moiispelieiisium ; 
Cassia  iiionsj)dierisium.  Poet's  cassia  or 
gardrobe ;  Poet's  rosemary.  The  whole 
shrub  is  astringent.  It  grows  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe. 

OTA'LGIA.  (From  ovs,  the  ear,  and 
oKyos,  pain.)    The  ear-ache. 

Otenchy'tes.  (From  <i>tos,  the  genitive 
of  ovs,  an  ear,  and  e'yx^^'>'i  pour  in.)  A 
syringe  for  the  ears. 

Otho'nna.  (From  0001/77,  lint:  so  called 
from  the  softness  of  its  leaves.)  A  species 
of  celandine. 

O'tica.  (From  ovs,  the  ear.)  Medicines 
against  diseases  of  the  ear. 

Oti'tes.  (From  ovs,  the  ear.)  A^  epithet 
of  the  little  finger,  because  it  is  commonly 
made  use  of  in  scratching  the  ear. 

OTI'TIS.  (From  ous,  the  ear.)  Inflam- 
mation of  the  internal  ear.  It  is  known  by 
pyrexia,  and  an  excruciating  and  throbbing 
pain  in  the  internal  car,  that  is  sometimes 
attended  with  delirium.  , 

Otopla'tos.  (From  ovs,  the  ear.)  A 
stinking  ulcer  behind  the  ears. 

OTOPYO'SIS.  (From  ovs,  the  car,  and 
Ttuov,  pus, )  A  purulent  discharge  from  the 
car. 

OTORRIIvE'A.  (From  ovs,  tlie  ear, 
and  peo),  to  flow.)  A  discharge  from  the 
car. 

Ova'i.e  foramen.  Sec  Foramen 
ovale. 

OVALIS.  Oval.  Some  parts  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  receive  this  name  from 
being  of  this  shape  ;  as  foramen  ovale,  cen- 
trum oviilc,  folium  ovnlc,  rccoplaculum 
ovale. 


OVAlilAN.    Ovarial.     Belonging  to 
the  ovarium. 

OVA'RIUM.  (Diminutive  of  ovum,  an 
egg. )    The  ovaria  are  two  flat  oval  bodies, 
about  one  inch  in  length,  and  rather  more 
than  half  in  breadth  and  thickness,  suspended 
in  the  broad  ligaments,  about  the  distance 
of  one  inch  from  tlie  uterus  behind,  and  » 
little  below  the  Fallopian  tubes.    To  the 
ovaria,    according   to   the   idea   of  their 
structure  entertained  by  different  anatomists, 
various  uses   have  been  assigned,  or  the 
purpose  they  answer  has  been  differently 
explained.     Some  have  supposed  that  their 
texture  was  glandular,  and  that  they  secreted 
a  fluid  equivalent  to,  and  similar  to  the 
male  semen  ;  but  others,  who  have  examined 
them  with  more  care,  assert  that  they  are 
ovaria  in  the  literal  acceptation  of  the  term, 
and  include  a  number  of  vesicles,  or  ova,  to 
the  amount  of  twenty-two  of  different  sizes, 
joined  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  ovaria 
by  cellular  threads  or  pedicles ;  and  that  they 
contain  a  fluid  which  has  the  appearance  of 
thin  lymph.    These  vesicles  are,  in  fact,  to 
be  seen  in  the  healthy  ovaria  of  every  young 
woman.     Tliey  differ  very  much  in  their 
number  in  different  ovaria,   but  are  very 
seldom  so  numerous  as  has  just  been  stated. 
All  have  agreed  that  the  ovaria  prepare 
whatever  the  female  supplies  towards  tlie 
formation  of  the  fcetus  ;  and  this  is  proved 
by  the  operation  of  spaying,  which  consists 
in  the  extirpation  of  the  ovaria,  after  which 
the  animal  not  only  loses  the  power  of  con- 
ceiving, but  desire  is  for  ever  extinguished. 
The  outer  coat  of  tlie  ovaria,  together  with 
that  of  the  uterus,  is  given  by  the  perito- 
neum ;  and  whenever  an  ovum  is  passed 
into  the  Fallopian  tube,  a  fissure  is  observed 
at  the  part  through  which  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  transferred.    These  fissures  heal- 
ing, leave  small  longitudinal  cicatrices  on  the 
surface,  which  are  said  to  enable  us  to  de- 
termine, whenever  the  ovarium  is  examined, 
the  number  of  times  a  woman  has  conceived. 
The  corpora  lutea   are    oblong  glandular 
bodies  of  a  yellowish  cofour,  found  in  the 
ovaria  of  all  animals  when  pregnant,  and, 
according  to  some,  when  they  are  salacious. 
They  are  said  to  be  calyces,  from  which  the 
impregnated  ovum  has  dropped  ;  and  their 
number    is   always   in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  conceptions  found  in  the  uterus. 
They  are  largest  and  most  conspicuous  in 
the  early  state  of  pregnancy,  and  remain  for 
sometime  after  delivery,  wlien  they  gradually 
fade  and  witlier  till  they  disappear.  The 
corpora  lutea  are  very  vascular,  except  at 
their  centre,  wliicli  is  whitish  ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  white  part  is  a  small  cavit)', 
from  which  the  impregnated  ovum  is  tliought 
to  have  immediately  proceeded.    The  ovaria 
arc    the    seat   of  a    particular  kind  of 
dro])sy,  which  most  commonly  happens  t(> 
women  at  the  time  of  the  final  cessation  of 
the  menses,  thoiigli  nol  unficqucntly  at  a 
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more  ©arly  period  of  life.  It  is  of  the  en- 
cysted kind,  the  fluid  being  sometimes  lim- 
pid and  thin,  and  at  others  discoloured  and 
gelatinous.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  found 
contained  in  one  cyst,  often  in  several ;  and 
in  others  the  whole  tumefaction  has  been 
composed  of  hydatids  not  larger  than  grapes. 
The  ovaria  are  also  subject,  especially  a  short 
time  after  delivery,  to  inflammation,  termi- 
nating in  suppuration,  and  to  scirrhous  and 
cancerous  diseases,  with  considerable  en- 
largement. In  the  former  state,  they  gene- 
rally adhere  to  some  adjoining  part,  as  the 
uterus,  rectum,  bladder,  or  external  integu- 
ments, and  the  matter  is  discharged  from  the 
vagina,  by  stool,  by  urine,  or  by  an  external 
abscess  of  the  integuments  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

OVATUS.  Ovate.  Leaves,  petals,  seeds, 
&c.  are  so  called  when  of  the  shape  of  an  egg, 
cut  lengthwise,  the  base  being  rounded,  and 
broader  than  the  extremity,  a  very  com- 
mon form  of  leaves  ;  as  in  Vinca  major,  and 
Urtica  pilulifera,  and  the  petals  of  the  Allium 
flavum,  and  Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus  ;  the 
receptacle  of  the  Omphalea,  and  seeds  of  the 
Quercus. 

OVIDUCT.  {Oviductus;  from  ovum,  an 
egg,  and  ductus,  a  canal.)  The  duct  or 
canal  through  which  the  ovum,  or  egg,  passes. 
In  the  human  species,  the  Fallopian  tube  is 
so  called,  which  runs  from  the  ovary  to  the 
bottom  of  the  womb. 

OVIPAROUS.  (From  ovum,  an  egg, 
and  ;)ario,  to  bring  forth.)    Animals  which 
exclude  their  young  in  the  egg,  which  are 
.  afterwards  hatched. 

Ovo'rum  test^.  Egg-shells.  A  testa- 
ceous absorbent. 

OVULUM.  A  little  egg.  See  Ovum. 
O'VUM.  1.  An  egg.  See  Egg. 
2.  The  vesicles  in  the  ovarium  of  females 
are  called  the  ova,  or  ovula.  When  fecunda- 
tion takes  place  in  one  or  more  of  these,  they 
pass,  after  a  short  time,  along  the  Fallopian 
tube  into  the  litems. 

"Development  of  the  ovum  in  the  uterus. — 
The  ovum,  in  the  first  moments  of  its  abode 
in  tlie  uterus,  is  free  and  unattached  ;  its 
volume  is  nearly  that  which  it  had  in  quit- 
ting the  ovarium  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the 
second  month,  its  dimensions  increase,  it  be- 
comes covered  with  filaments  of  about  a  line 
in  length,  which  ramify  in  the  manner  of 
blood-vessels,  and  are  implanted  into  the 
decidua.  In  the  third  month  they  are  seen 
only  on  one  side  of  the  ovum,  the  others 
have  nearly  disappeared  ;  but  those  which 
remain  have  acquired  a  greater  extent,  thick- 
ness, and  consistence,  and  are  more  deeply 
implanted  into  the  deciduous  membrane ; 
taken  together,  they  form  the  placenta.  The 
ovum,  in  the  rest  of  its  surface,  presents  only 
a  soft  flocculent  hnyer  called  decidua  rejlexa. 
The  ovum  continues  to  increase  until  the 
'end  of  pregnancy,  in  which  its  volume  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  uteiiis ;  but  its 


structure  sufltivs  important  changes  which  we 
will  examine. 

At  first  its  two  membranes  have  yielded  to 
•its  enlargement,  whilst  becoming  thicker  or 
more  resisting  :  the  exterior  is  called  chorion; 
the  other  amnion.  The  liquid  contained  by 
the  latter  augments  in  proportion  to  the  vo- 
lume of  the  ovum.  In  the  second  month  of 
pregnancy  there  exists  also  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  liquid  between  the  chorion  and 
amnion,  but  it  disappears  during  the  third 
month. 

Up  to  the  end  of  (he  third  week,  the  ovum 
presents  nothing  indicative  of  the  presence 
of  the  germ  ;  the  contained  liquid  is  trans- 
parent, and  partly  coagulable  as  before.  At 
this  period  there  is  seen,  on  the  side  where 
the  ovum  adheres  to  the  uterus,  something 
slightly  opaque,  gelatinous,  all  the  parts  of* 
which  appear  homogeneous  ;  in  a  short  time, 
certain  points  become  opaque,  two  distinct 
vesicles  are  formed,  nearly  equal  in  volume, 
and  united  by  a  pedicle,  one  of  which  ad- 
heres to  the  amnion  by  a  small  filament. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  a  red  spot  is  seen 
in  the  midst  of  this  last,  from  which  yellow- 
ish filaments  are  seen  to  take  their  rise  :  this 
is  the  heart,  and  the  principal  sanguiferous 
vessels.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
month,  the  head  is  very  visible,  the  eyes  form 
two  black  points,  very  large  in  jfroportion  to 
the  volume  of  the  head  ;  small  openings  in- 
dicate the  place  of  the  ears  and  nostrils  ;  the 
mouth,  at  first  very  large,  is  contracted 
afterwards  by  the  development  of  the  lips, 
which  happens  about  the  sixtieth  day,  with 
that  of  the  ears,  nose,  extremities,  &c. 

The  development  of  all  the  principal  or- 
gans happens  successively  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  month ;  then  the  state 
■^of  the  embryo  ceases,  and  that  of  the  fcelus 
begins,  which  is  continued  till  the  termin- 
ation of  pregnancy.     All  the  parts  increase 
with    more    or  less  rapidity  during  this 
time,  and  draw  towards   the  form  which 
they  must  present  after  birth.    Before  the 
sixth  month,  the  lungs  are  vei-y  small,  the 
heart  large,  but  its  four  cavities  are  con- 
founded, or  at  least  difficult  to  distinguish  ; 
the  liver  is  large,  and  occupies  a  great  part 
of  the  abdomen  ;  the  gall-bladder  is  not  full 
of  bile,  but  of  a  colourless  fluid  not  bitter  ; 
the  small  intestine,  in  its  lower  part,  contains 
a  yellowish  matter,  in  small  quantity,  called 
meconium  ;  the  testicles  are  placed  upon  the 
sides  of  the  superior  lumbar  vertebra? ;  the 
.ovaria  occupy  the  same  position.     At  the 
end  of  the  seventh  month,  the  lungs  assume 
a  reddish  tint  which  they  had  not  before  ;  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  become  distinct ;  the 
liver  preserves  its  large  dimensions,  but  re- 
moves a  little  from  tlie  umbilicus  ;  the  bile 
shows  itself  in  the  gall-bladder  ;  the  meco- 
nium is  more  abundant,  and  descends  lower 
in  the  great  intestine ;  the  ovaria  tend  to  the 
pelvis,  the  testicles  are  directed  to  the  in- 
guinal rings.    At  this  period  the.  foetus  is 
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capable  of  lifo,  that  is,  it  could  live  and 
breathe  jf  expelled  from  the  uterqs.  Every 
thing  becomes  more  perfect  in  tiie  eightli  and 
nmth  months.  We  cannot  here  follow  the 
interesting  details  of  this  increase  of  the 
organs  ;  they  belong  to  anatomy  :  we  shall 
consider  the  physiological  phenomena  that 
relate  to  them. 

Functions  of  the  ovum,  and  of  thefmtm. — 
The  ovum  begins  to  grow  as  soon  assBDH  as 
it  arrives  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  ;  its  sur- 
face is  covered  with  asperities  that  are  quickly 
transformed  into  sanguiferous  vessels  :  there 
is  then  life  in  the  ovum.  But  we  have  no 
idea  of  this  mode  of  existence  ;  probably  the 
surface  of  the  ovum  absorbs  the  fluids  with 
which  it  is  in  contact,  and  these,  after  having 
undergone  a  particular  elaboration  by  the 
membranes,  are-  afterwards  poured  into  the 
cavity  of  the  amnion. 

What  was  the  germ  before  its  appearance  ? 
Did  it  exist,  or  was  it  formed  at  that  in- 
stant ?  Does  the  little  almost  opaque  mass 
that  composes  it  contain  the  rudiments  of  all 
the  organs  of  the  foetus  and  the  adult,  or  are 
these  created  the  instant  they  begin  to  show 
themselves?  What  can  be  the  nature  of  a 
nutrition  so  complicated,  so  important,  per- 
formed without  vessels,  nerves,  or  appai-ent 
circulation  ?  How  does  the  heart  move  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  the  nervous  system  ? 
Whence  comes  the  yellow  blood  that  it  con- 
tains at  first?  &c.  &c.  No  reply  can  be 
given  to  any  of  these  questions  in  the  present 
state  of  science. 

We  know  very  little  of  what  happens  in 
the  embryo,  whose  organs  are  only  yet  rudely 
delineated  ;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  kind  of 
circulation  recognised.  The  heart  sends 
blood  into  the  large  vessels,  and  into  the 
rudimentary  placenta ;  probably  blood  re- 
turns to  the  heart  by  veins,  &c  But  when 

the  new  being  has  reached  the  foetal  state,  as 
most  of  the  organs  are  very  apparent,  then 
it  is  possible  to  recognise  some  of  the  func- 
tions peculiar  to  that  state. 

The  circulation  is  the  best  known  of  the 
functions  of  the  foetus  :  it  is  more  compli- 
cated than  that  of  the  adult,  and  is  per- 
formed in  a  manner  quite  different. 

In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  divided  in- 
to venous  and  arterial ;  for  the  foetal  blood 
has  sensibly  every  where  the  same  appear- 
ance, that  is,  a  brownish  red  tint :  in  other 
respects,  it  is  much  the  same  as  the  blood  of 
the  adult ;  it  coagulates,  separates  into  clot 
and  serum,  &c.  I  do  not  know  why  some 
learned  chemists  have  believed  that  it  does 
not  contain  fibrin. 

The  placenta  is  the  most  singular  and  one 
of  the  most  important  organs  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  foetus  ;  it  succeeds  to  those  fila- 
ments which  cover  the  ovum  during  the  first 
months  of  pregnancy.  "Very  small  at  first, 
it  soon  acquires  a  considerable  size.  It  ad- 
heres, by  its  exterior  surface,  to  the  uterus, 
presents  irregular  furrows,  which  indicate 
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its  division  into  several  lobes  or  cotyledons, 
the  number  and  form  of  which  are  not  de- 
termined. Its  foetal  surface  is  covered  by 
the  chorion  and  amnion,  except  at  its  cen- 
tre, into  which  the  umbilical  cord  is  inserted. 
Its  ])arenchyma  is  formed  of  sanguiferous 
vessels,  divided  and  subdivided.  They  belong 
to  the  divisions  of  the  umbilical  arteries,  and 
to  the  radicles  of  the  vein  of  the  same  name. 
The  vessels  of  one  lobe  do  not  communicate 
with  those  of  the  adjoining  lobes ;  but  those 
of  the  same  cotyledon  anastomose  frequently, 
for  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  make  injec- 
tions pass  from  one  to  another. 

Tiie  umbilical  cord  extends  from  near  the 
centre  of  tlie  placenta  to  the  umbilicus  of  the 
child  ;  its  length  is  often  near  two  feet ;  it  is 
formed  by  the  two  umbilical  arteries  and  tlie 
vein,  connected  by  a  very  close  cellular  tis- 
sue, and  it  is  covered  by  the  two  membranes 
of  the  ovum. 

In  the  first  months  of  pregnancy,  a  vesi- 
cle, which  receives  small  vessels,  being  a 
prolongation  of  the  mesenteric  artery  and 
the  meseraic  vein,  is  found  in  the  body  of 
the  cord,  between  the  chorion  and  the  am- 
nion, near  the  umbilicus.  This  vesicle  is 
not  analogous  to  the  allantoul ;  it  represents 
the  membranes  of  the  yolk,of  birds  and  rejj- 
tiles,  and  the  umbilical  vesicle  of  the  mam- 
malia. It  contains  a  yellowish  fluid  which 
seems  to  be  absorbed  by  the  veins  of  its 
parietes. 

The  umbilical  vein,  arising  from  the  pla- 
centa, and  then  arriving  at  the  umbilicus, 
enters  the  abdomen,  and  reaches  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  liver  ;  there  it  divides  into  two 
large  branches,  one  of  which  is  distributed 
to  the  liver,  along  %nth  the  vena  jiorta, 
whilst  the  otlier  soon  terminates  in  the  vena 
cava  under  the  name  of  ductus  t>enosus. 
This  vein  has  two  valves,  one  at  the  place  of 
its  bifurcation,  and  the  other  at  the  junction 
with  the  vena  cava. 

The  heart  and  the  large  vessels  of  the  foe- 
tus capable  of  life,  are  very  different  from 
what  they  become  after  birth  ;  the  valve  of 
the  vena  cava  is  large ;  tJie  partition  of  the 
auricles  presents  a  large  opening  provided 
with  a  semilunar  valve,  cnWeA  foramen  ovale. 
The  pulmonary  artery,  after  having  sent  two 
small  branches  to  the  lungs,  terminates  al- 
most immediately  in  the  aorta,  in  the  con- 
cave aspect  of  the  ai-ch  ;  it  is  called  in  this 
place  ductus  arteriosus. 

The  last  character  proper  to  the  circulat- 
ing organs  of  the  foBtus,  is  the  existence  of 
the  umbilical  arteries,  which  arise  from  the 
internal  iliacs,  are  directed  over  the  sides  of 
tlie  bladder,  attach  themselves  to  tlio  urachus, 
pass  out  of  the  abdomen  by  the  umbilicus, 
and  go  to  the  placenta,  where  they  are  dis- 
tributed as  has  been  mentioned  above. 

According  to  this  disposition  of  the  circu- 
lating apparatus  of  the  foetus,  it  is  evident 
that  the  motion  of  the  blood  ought  to  be 
different  in  it  fronj  thnt  in  the  jidult.    If  we 
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suppose  that  the  blood  sets  out  from  tlie 
placeutii,  it  evidently  passes  through  the  um- 
bilical vein  as  tar  as  the  liver ;  there,  one 
part  of  the  blood  passes  into  the  liver,  and 
the  other  into  the  vena  cava ;  these  two 
directions  carry  it  to  the  heart  by  the  inferior 
vena  cava;  being  arrived  at  this  organ,  it 
penetrates  into  the  right  auriclej  and  into 
the  left  by  thsfoi-amen  ovale,  at  tlie  instant 
in  which  the  auricles  are  dilated.  At  this 
instant,  the  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava 
is  mevitably  mixed  with  that  of  the  supe- 
rior. How,  indeed,  could  two  liquids  of  the 
same  nature,  or  nearly  so,  remain  isolated 
in  a  cavity  in  which  they  arrive  at  the  same 
time,  and  which  contracts  to  expel  them.  I 
am  not  ignorant  that  Sebatier,  in  his  excel- 
lent Treatise  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Foetus, 
has  maintained  the  contrary,  but  his  argu- 
ments do  not  change  my  opinion  in  this  re- 
spect. However  it  may  be,  the  contraction 
of  the  auricles  succeeds  their  dilatation  ;  the 
blood  is  thrown  into  the  two  ventricles  the 
instant  they  dilate  ;  these,  in  their  turn,  con- 
tract, and  drive  out  the  blood,  the  left  into 
the  aorta,  and  the  right  into  the  pulmonary 
artery  ;  but  as  this  artery  terminates  in  the 
aorta,  it  is  clear  that  all  the  blood  of  the  two 
ventricles  passes  into  the  aorta,  except  a  very 
small  portion  that  goes  to  the  lungs.  Under 
the  influence  of  these  two  agents  of  impul- 
sion, the  blood  is  made  to  flow  through  all 
the  divisions  of  the  aorta,  and  returns  to  Uie 
heart  by  the  venae  cavje.  Lastly,  it  is 
carried  to  the  placenta  by  the  umbilical  ar- 
teries, and  returns  to  the  foetus  by  the  vein 
of  the  chord.. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  use  of  the  fora- 
men ovale,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus :  the 
left  auricle,  receiving  little  or  no  blood  from 
the  lungs,  could  not  furnish  any  to  the  left 
ventricle  if  it  did  not  receive  it  from  the 
opening  in  the  partition  of  tlie  auricles.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  lungs  having  no  func- 
tions to  fulfil,  if  all  the  blood  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  were  distributed  in  them,  the 
impulsive  force  of  the  right  ventricle  would 
have  been  vainly  consumed ;  whilst,  by 
means  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  the  force  of 
both  ventricles  is  employed  to  move  the 
blood  of  the  aorta  ;  without  the  joint  action 
of  both  ventricles,  probably  the  blood  could 
not  have  reached  the  placenta,  and  returned 
again  to  the  heart. 

The  motions  of  the  heart  are  very  rapid 
in  the  foetus ;  they  generally  exceed  120  in 
a  minute :  the  circulation  possesses  neces- 
sarily a  proportionate  rapidity. 

A  delicate  question  now  presents  itself  for 
examination.  "What  are  the  relations  of  the 
cii'culation  of  the  mother  with  that  of  the 
foetus?  In  order  to  arrive  at  some  precise 
notion  on  this  point,  the  mode  of  junction 
of  the  uterus  and  placenta  must  first  be  ex- 
amined. 

Anatomists  differ  in  this  respect.  It  was 
)ong  believed  that  the  uterine  arteries  an- 


astomosed directly  with  the  radicles  of  the 
umbilical  vein,  and  that  the  last  divisions. of 
the  arteries  of  the  placenta  opened  into  the 
veins  of  the  uterus  ;  but  the  acknowledged 
impossibility  of  making  matters  injected  into 
the  uterine  veins  pass  into  the  umbilical 
veins,  and  reciprocally  to  cause  liquid  mat- 
ters injected  into  the  umbilical  arteries  to 
reach  the  veins  of  the  uterus,  caused  this 
idea  to  be  renounced.  It  is  at  present  ge- 
nerally admitted,  that  the  vessels  of  the  pla- 
centa and  those  of  the  uterus  do  not  anas- 
tomose. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of 
Boerhaave,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the 
foetus  continually  swallows  tlie  water  of  the 
amnion,  and  digests  it  for  its  nourishment. 
Its  stomach,  indeed,  contains  a  viscid  matter 
in  considerable  quantity  ;  but  it  has  no  re- 
semblance to  the  liquor  amnii;  it  is  very  acid, 
and  gelatinous  ;  towards  the  pylorus,  it  is 
somewhat  grey,  and  opaque  ;  it  appears  tO' 
be  converted  into  chyme  in  the  stomach,  in 
order  to  pass  into  the  small  intestine,  where, 
after  having  been  acted  upon  by  the  bile,  and 
perhaps  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  it  furnishes^ 
a  peculiar  chyle.  The  remainder  descends 
afterwards  into  the  large  intestine,  where  it 
forms  the  meconium,  which  is  evidently  the 
result  of  digestion  during  gestation.  Whence- 
does  the  digested  matter  come  ?  It  is  pro- 
bably secreted  by  the  stomach  itself,  or  de- 
scends from  the  oesophagus  ;  there  is  nothings 
however,  to  prevent  the  foetus  from  swallow- 
ing, in  certain  cases,  a  few  mouthfuls  of  the 
liquor  amnii ;  and  this  seems  to  be  proved 
by  certain  hairs,  like  those  of  the  skin,  being 
found  in  the  meconium.  It  is  important  to 
remark,  that  the  meconium  is  a  substance^ 
containing  very  little  azote.  Nothing  is  yet 
known  regarding  the  use  of  this  digestion  of 
the  foetus  ;  it  is  probably  not  essential  to  its 
growth,  since  infants  have  been  born  with- 
out'a  stomach,  or  any  thing  similar.  Some 
persons  say  they  have  seen  chyle  in  the 
thoracic  duct  of  the  former. 

Exhalations  seem  to  take  place  in  the 
foetus ;  for  all  its  surfaces  are  lubricated 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  afterwards  ; 
fat  is  in  abundance  ;  the  humours  of  the  eye 
exist ;  cutaneous  transpiration  very  probably 
takes  place  also,  and  mixes  continually  with' 
tlie  liquor  amnii.  With  regard  to  this  last 
liquor,  it  is  diflScult  to  say  whence  it  derives 
its  origin  ;  no  sanguiferous  vessels  appear 
to  be  directed  to  the  amnion,  and  it  is  never- 
theless probable  that  this  membrane  is  its 
secreting  organ. 

The  cutaneous  and  mucous  follicles  are 
developed,  and  seem  to  possess  an  energetic 
action,  especially  from  the  seventh  month; 
the  slcin  is  then  covered  by  a  pretty  thick 
layer  of  fatty  matter,  secreted  by  the  folU- 
cles  :  several  authors  have  improperly  con- 
sidered it  as  a  deposit  of  the  liquor  amnii. 
The  mucus  is  also  abundant  in  the  two  last 
months  of  gestation. 
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All  tlie  glands  employed  in  digestion  have 
a  considerable  volume,  and  seem  to  possess 
some  activity  j  the  action  of  the  others  is 
little  known.  It  is  not  known,  for  example, 
whetlier  the  kidneys  form  urine,  or  whether 
this  fluid  is  injected  by  the  urethra  into  the 
cavity  of  the  amnion.  Tlie  testicles  and 
mammae  seem  to  form  a  fluid  that  resembles 
neither  milk  nor  semen,  and  which  is  found  in 
the  vcsiculcE  seminales  arid  lactiferous  canals. 

What  can  be  said  about  the  nutrition  of 
the '  foetus  ?  Physiological  works  contain 
only  vague  conjectures  on  this  point ;  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  the  placenta  draws  from 
the  mother  the  materials  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  organs,  but  what  these 
materials  are,  or  how  they  are  directed,  we 
do  not  know."  —  Mogendies  Physiologij. 

Ovum  philosophicum.  Ovum  c/ij/micum. 
A  glass  body  round  like  an  egg. 

OvoM  RUFFUM.  An  obsolete  alchemistic 
term  used  in  the  transmutation  of  metals. 

Ox-eye-daisy.  See  Chrysanthemum  leu- 
canthemum. 

Ox's  tongue.     See  Picris  echiodes. 

OXALATE.  Oxalas.  A  salt  formed 
by  the  combination  of  the  oxalic  acid  with 
a  salifiable  basis  ;  thus,  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

OXALIC  ACID.  Acidum  oxalicum. 
"  This  acid,  which  abounds  in  wood-sorrel, 
and  which,  combined  with  a  small  portion 
of  potassa,  as  it  exists  in  that  plant,  has  been 
sold  under  the  name  of  salt  of  lemons,  toAie 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  juice  of  that 
fruit,  particularly  for  discharging  ink-spots 
and  iron-moulds,  was  long  supposed  to  be 
analogous  to  that  of  tartar.  In  the  year 
1776,  however,  Bergman  discovered,  that  a 
powerful  acid  might  be  extracted  from  sugar 
by  means  of  the  nitric ;  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  Scheele  found  this  to  be  identical 
■with  the  acid  existing  naturally  in  sorrel. 
Hence  the  acid  began  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  saccharine,  but  has  since  been 
known  in  the  new  nomenclature  by  that  of 
oxalic. 

It  may  be  obtained,  readily  and  economi- 
cally from  sugar  in  the  following  way  :  To 
six  ounces  of  nitric  acid  in  a  stoppered  re- 
tort, to  -which  a  large  receiver  is  luted,  add, 
by  degrees,  one  ounce  of  lump  sugar  coarse- 
ly powdered.  A  gentle  heat  may  be  applied 
during  the  solution,  and  nitric  oxide  will  be 
evolved  in  abundance.  When  the  whole  of 
the  sugar  is  dissolved,  distil  oflT  a  part  of  the 
acid,  till  what  remains  in  the  retort  has  a 
syrupy  consistence,  and  this  will  form  regular 
cryitals,  amounting  to  58  parts  from  100  of 
sugar.  These  crystals  must  be  dissolved  in 
water,  recrystallised,  and  dried  on  blotting 
paper. 

Oxalic  acid  crystallises  in  quadrilateral 
prisms,  the  sides  of  which  are  alternately 
broad  and  narrow,  and  summits  dihedral ; 
or,  if  crystallised  rapidly,  (in  small  irregular 
needles.  They  arc  efflorescent  in  dry  air, 
but  attract  a  little  humidity  if  it  be  damp; 


are  soluble  in  one  part  of  hot  and  two  of  cold 
water  ;  and  are  decomjjosable  by  a  red  heat, 
leaving  a  small  quantity  of  coaly  residuum. 
100  parts  of  alkohol  take  up  near  £6  at  a 
boiling  heat,  but  not  above  40  cold.  Their 
acidity  is  so  great,  that  when  dissolved  in 
3600  times  their  weight  of  water,  the  solu- 
tion reddens  litmus  paper,  and  is  perceptibly 
acid  to  the  taste. 

The  oxalic  acid  is  a  good  test  for  detecting 
lime,  which  it  separates  from  all  the  other 
acids,  unless  they  are  present  in  excess.  It 
has  likewise  a  greater  affinity  for  lime  than 
for  any  other  of  the  bases,  and  forms  with  it 
a  pulverulent  insoluble  salt,  not  decompos- 
able except  by  fire,  and  turning  syrup  of 
violets  green. 

Oxalic  acid  acts  as  a  violent  poison  when 
swallowed  in  the  quantity  of  2  or  3  drachms  ; 
and  several  fatal  accidents  have  lately  oc- 
curred in  London,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  improperly  sold  instead  of  Epsom 
salts.  Its  vulgar  name  of  salts,  under  which 
the  acid  is  bought  for  the  purpose  of  whiten- 
ing boot-tops,  occasions  these  lamentable 
inistakes.  But  the  powerfully  acid  taste  of 
the  latter  substance,  joined  to  its  prismatic  or 
needle-formed  crystallisation,  are  sufficient 
to  distinguish  it  from  every  thing  else.  The 
immediate  rejection  from  the  stomach  of  this 
acid  by  an  emetic,  aided  by  copious  draughts 
of  warm  water  containing  bicarbonate  of 
potassa,  or  soda,  chalk,  or  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  are  the  proper  remedies. 

With  barytes  it  forms  an  insoluble  salt ; 
but  this  salt  will  dissolve  in  water  acidulated 
with  oxalic  acid,  and  afford  angular  crystals. 
If,  however,  we  attempt  to  dissolve  these 
crystals  in  boiling  water,  the  excess  of  acid 
will  unite  with  the  water,  and  leave  the  oxa- 
late, which  will  be  precipitated. 

The  oxalate  of  slrontian  too  is  a  nearly  in- 
soluble compound. 

Oxalate  of  magnesia  too  is  insoluble,  un- 
less the  acid  be  in  excess. 

The  oxalate  of  potassa  exists  in  two  states, 
that  of  a  neutral  saltj  and  that  of  an  acidule. 
The  latter  is  generally  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  the  leaves  of  the  oxalis  acetosella, 
wood-sorrel,  or  rumex  acetosa,  common 
sorrel.  The  expressed  juice,  being  diluted 
with  water,  should  be  set  by  for  a  few  days, 
till  the  feculent  parts  have  subsided,  and  the 
supernatant  fluid  is  become  clear  ;  or  it  may 
be  clarified,  when  expressed,  with  tlie  whites 
of  eggs.  It  is  then  to  be  strained  oflT,  eva- 
porated to  a  pellicle,  and  set  in  a  cool  place 
to  crystallise.  Tlie  firet  product  of  crj'stals 
being  taken  out,  the  liquor  may  be  further 
evaporated,  and  crystallised  ;  and  the  same 
process  repeated  till  no  more  can  be  obtained. 
In  this  way  Schlereth  informs  us  about  nine 
drachms  of  crystals  may  be  obtained  from 
two  pounds  of  juice,  which  are  generally 
afforded  by  ten  pounds  of  wood-sorrel. 
Savary  however  says,  that  ten  parts  of  wood- 
sorrel  in  full  vegetation  yield  five  parts  of 
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Juice,  which  give  little  more  than  a  two- 
hundredth  of  tolerably  pure  salt.  He  boiled 
down  the  juice,  however,  in  the  first  instance, 
without  clarifying  it ;  and  was  obliged  re- 
peatedly to  dissolve  and  recrystallise  the  salt 
to  obtain  it  white. 

This  salt  is  in  small,  white,  needley,  or 
lamellar  crystals,  not  alterable  in  the  air. 
It  imites  with  barytes,  magnesia,  soda, 
ammonia,  and  most  of  the  metallic  oxides, 
into  triple  salts.  Yet  its  solution  preci- 
pitates the  nitric  solutions  of  mercury  and 
silver  in  the  state  of  insoluble  oxalates  of 
these  metals,  the  nitric  acid  in  this  case  com- 
bining with  the  potassa.  It  attacks  iron, 
lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  antimony. 

This  salt,  beside  its  use  in  talcing  out  ink 
spots,  and  as  a  test  of  lime,  forms  with  sugar 
and  water  a  pleasant  cooling  beverage  ;  and, 
according  to  Berthollet,  it  possesses  consider- 
able powers  as  an  antiseptic. 

The  neutral  oxalate  of  potassa  is  very 
soluble,  and  assumes  a  gelatinous  form,  but 
may  be  brought  to  crystallise  in  hexahedral 
prisms  witli  dihedral  summits,  by  adding 
more  potassa  to  the  liquor  than  is  suiBcient 
to  saturate  the  acid. 

Oxalate  of  soda  likewise  exists  in  two  dif- 
ferent states,  those  of  an  acidulous  and  a 
neutral  salt,  which  in  their  properties  are 
analogous  to  those  of  potassa. 

The  acidulous  oxalate  of  aimnonia  is  crys- 
tallisable,  not  vei-y  soluble,  and  capable,  like 
the  preceding  acidules,  of  combining  with 
other  bases,  so  as  to  form  triple  salts.  But 
if  the  acid  be  saturated  with  ammonia,  we 
obtain  a  neutral  oxalate,  which  on  evapor- 
ation yields  very  fine  crystals  in  tetrabedral 
prisms  with  diiiedral  summits,  one  of  the 
planes  of  which  cuts  olF  three  sides  of  the 
prism.  This  salt  is  decomposable  by  fire, 
^vhich  raises  from  it  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  leaves  only  some  slight  traces  of  a  coaly 
residuum.  Lime,  barytes,  and  strontian, 
unite  with  its  acid,  and  the  ammonia  flies  oft" 
in  the  form  of  gas. 

The  oxalic  acid  readily  dissolves  alumina, 
and  the  solution  gives,  on  evaporation,  a 
yellowish  transparent  mass,  sweet  and  a 
little  astringent  to  the  taste,  deliquescent, 
and  reddening  tincture  of  litmus,  but  not 
syrup  of  violets.  This  salt  swells  up  in  the 
fire,  loses  its  acid,  and  leaves  the  alumina  a 
little  coloured." 

OX'ALIS.  (From  o|us,  sharp  :  so  called 
from  the  sharpness  of  its  juice.)  Tlie  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna3an  system. 
Class,  Decandna ;  Order,  Fentagynia. 
Wood-sorrel. 

OxALis  ACETOSELLA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  wood-sorrel.  Liijula;  Alleluja. 
Oxalis  — foliis  ternalis,  scapo  unijloro,  ji.ore 
albo,  cajmdis  penlagnnis  elaslicis,  radicc  si/i/n- 
moso-articulata,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant 
grows  wild  in  the  woods,  and  flowers  in 
April  and  May.  The  leaves  are  shaped  like 
a  heart,  standing  three  together  on  one  stalk. 


The  acetosella  is  totally  inodorous,  but  has 
a  grateful  acid  taste,  on  which  account  it  is 
used  in  sallads.  Its  taste  is  more  agreeable 
than  the  common  sorrel,  and  approaches 
nearly  to  that  of  the  juice  of  lemons,  or  the 
acid  of  tartar,  with  which  it  corresponds  in  a 
great  measure  in  its  medical  effects,  being 
esteemed  refrigerant,  antiscorbutic  and  diu- 
retic. It  is  recommended  by  Bergius,  in 
inflammatory,  bilious,  and  putrid  fevers. 
The  principal  use,  however,  of  the  acetosella, 
is  to  allay  inordinate  heat,  and  to  quench 
thirst ;  for  tin's  purpose,  a  pleasant  whey  may 
be  formed  by  boiling  the  plant  in  milk, 
which  under  certain  circumstances  may  be 
preferable  to  the  conserve  directed  by  the 
London  College,  though  an  extremely 
grateful  and  useful  medicine.  Many  have 
employed  the  root  of  Lujula,  probably  on 
account  of  its  beautiful  red  colour  rather 
tlian  for  its  superior  efficacy.  A  salt  is 
prepared  from  this  plant,  known  by  the  name 
of  essential  salt  of  lemons,  which  is  an  acidu- 
lous oxalate  of  potassa,  and  commonly  used 
for  taking  ink-stains  out  of  linen.  What  is 
sold  under  tlie  name  of  essential  salt  of 
lemons  in  this  country,  is  said  by  some 
to  consist  of  cream  of  tartar,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  leaves  of  wood-sorrel  when  employed 
externally  in  the  form  of  poultices,  are  power- 
ful suppurants,  particularly  in  indolent 
scrofulous  humours. 

Oxa'lme.  (From  o^vs,  sharp,  and  a\s, 
salt.)    A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  salt. 

Oxid.    See  Oxide. 

OXIDATION.  The  process  of  con- 
verting metals  and  other  substances  into 
oxides,  by  combining  with  them  a  certain 
portion  of  oxygen.  It  differs  from  acidifi- 
cation in  the  addition  of  oxygen  not  being 
sufficient  to  form  an  acid  with  the  substance 
oxided. 

OXIDE.  (Oxydum,  i,  n.;  formed  of  oxy- 
ge?i,jwith  the  terminal  zrfe.  See  /rfe.)  Oxyd. 
Oxid.  Oxyde.  A  substance  combined  witlj 
oxygen  without  being  in  the  state  of  an  acid. 
Many  substances  are  susceptible  of  several 
stages  of  oxidisement,  on  which  account 
chemists  have  employed  various  terms  to  ex- 
press the  characteristic  distinctions  of  the 
several  oxides.  The  specific  name  is  often 
derived  from  some  external  character, 
chiefly  the  colour  ;  thus  we  have  the  black 
and  red  oxides  of  iron,  and  of  mercury  :  the 
white  oxide  of  zinc  :  but  in  most  instances 
the  denominations  proposed  by  Dr.  Thomp- 
son are  adopted.  When  there  are  several 
oxides  of  the  same  substance,  he  proposes 
the  terms  protoxide,  dentoxyde,  Iriloxyde, 
sigmfyuig  the  first,  second,  and  third  stage 
ot  oxidisement.  Or  if  two  oxides  only 
are  known,  he  proposes  the  appellation  of 
proloxyde  for  that  at  (he  minimum, 
and  of  peroxyde  for  that  at  the  maximum 
of  oxidation.  The  compounds  of  oxides 
and  water  in  which  the  water  exists  in  a 
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eondensed  state,  are  termed  hi/dnrtes,  or 
ftydroxures. 

Oxide  of  carbon,  gaseous.  See  Carbon, 
gaseous  oxide  of. 

Oxide,  nitric.    See  Nitrogen. 

Oxide,  nitrous.    See  Nitrogen. 

OXYCA'NTI-IA.  (From  o^vs,  slmrp, 
and  oKavda,  a  thorn :  so  called  from  the 
acidity  of  its  fruit. )    The  barberry. 

OxYCANTHA  GALENi.    See  Bsrberis. 

OXYCE'DRUS.  (From  o|u,  acutely, 
and  KeSpos,  a  cedar :  so  called  from  the  sharp 
termination  of  its  leaves. )  1 .  A  kind  of  cedar. 

2.  Spanish  juniper,  a  species  of  ^tni/ierus. 

OXYCO'CCOS.  (From  o^us,  acid,  and 
KOKKos,  a  berry  :  so  named  from  its  acidity.) 
See  Vaccinium  oxycoccos. 

OXY'CRATUM.  (From  o|us,  acid,  and 
Kepavyvfii,  to  mix.)  Oxycrates.  Vinegar 
mixed  with  such  a  portion  of  water  as  is 
required,  and  rendered  still  milder  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  honey. 

OxYCRo'cEUM  EMPLASTRUM.  (From  o|i/y, 
acid,  and  KpoKos,  crocus,  saffron.)  A  plas- 
ter in  which  there  is  much  saffron,  but  no 
vinegar  necessary,  unless  in  dissolving  some 
gums. 

Oxyd.    See  Oxide. 

Oxyde.     See  Oxide. 

Oxyde'rgica.  (From  o^vs,  acute,  and 
SepKoi,  to  see.)  Medicines  which  sharpen 
the  sight. 

OXYDULE.  Synonymous  with  prot- 
oxide. 

O'XYDUM.  (So  called  from  oxygen, 
which  enters  into  its  composition.)  See 
Oxide. 

OxYDUM  ANTiMomi.  See  Atitimonii  oxy- 
dum, 

OxYDUM  ARSENici  ALBUM.    SoB  Arsenic. 

OXYDUM  CUPRI  VIRIDE  ACETATUM.  See 

Verdigris. 

OxYDCM  FEBRi  LUTEUM.  ScB  Ferri  sub- 
carbonas. 

OxYDUM  FERRi  NIGRUM.  Black  oxide 
of  iron.  The  scales  which  fall  from  iron, 
when  heated,  consist  of  iron  combined  with 
oxygen.  These  have  been  employed  medi- 
cinally, producing  the  general  effects  of 
chalybeates,  but  not  very  powerfully. 

OxYDUM  FERRI  RUBRUM.  Red  oxidc  of 
iron.  In  this  the  metal  is  more  highly  oxi- 
dised than  in  the  black.  It  may  be  formed 
by  long  continued  exposure  to  heat  and  air. 
Its  properties  in  medicine  are  similar  to 
other  preparations  of  iron.  It  is  frequently 
given  internally. 

OXYBUM  HYDRARGYBI    CINEREUM.  ScC 

Hydrurgyri  oxydum  cinereum. 

OxYDUM     HYDRARGYRI    NIGRUM.  SeC 

Hydrargyri  oxydum  cinereum. 

OxYDUM     HYDRARGYRI     RUBRUM.  See 

Hydrargyri  oxydum  rubrum. 

Oxydum  plumbi  ai.bum.  See  Phimhi 
subcarbonas. 

Oxydum  plumbi  rubrum.    See  Lead. 


Oxydum  pmi.mbi  semivitrkum.  Sesr 
Lil/iargyrus. 

Oxydum  stibii  album.     Sea  yljitimonii 

oxydum. 

Oxydum  stibii  .semivitrkum.  A  vitre- 
ous oxide  of  antimony.  It  was  formerly 
called  Vitrum  anlimonii,  and  consists  of  an 
oxide  of  antimony  witli  a  little  sulphur;  it 
is  employed  to  make  aniimonial  wine. 

Oxydum  stibii  sulphuratum.  This  is 
an  oxyde  of  antimony  with  sulphur,  and 
was  formerly  called  Hqyar  anlimonii;  Cro- 
cus metallorum  ;  Crocus  antimonii.  It  was 
formerly  exhibited  in  the  cure  of  fevers  and 
atonic  diseases  of  the  lungs.  lu  principal 
use  now  is  in  preparing  other  medicines. 

Oxydum  zinci.    See  Zinci  oxydum. 

Oxydum  zinci  sublimatum.  See  Zinci 
oxydum, 

OXYGARUM.  (From  o|vs,  acid,  and 
yapov,  garum.)  A  composition  of  garuin 
and  vinegar. 

OXYGEN.  (Oxygenium ;  from  ofur, 
acid,  and  yeyyau,  to  generate  ;  because  it  is 
the  generator  of  acidity.)  This  substance, 
although  existing  sometimes  in  a  solid  and 
sometimes  in  an  aeriform  state,  is  never  dis- 
tinctly perceptible  to  the  human  senses,  but 
in  combination. 

We  know  it  only  in  its  combination,  by 
its  effects.  Nature  never  presents  it  soli- 
tary ;  chemists  do  not  know  how  to  insulate 
it.  It  is  a  principle  which  was  long  un- 
known. It  is  absorbable  by  combustible 
bodies,  and  converts  them  into  oxides  or 
acids.  It  is  an  indispensable  condition  of 
combustion,  uniting  itself  always  to  bodies 
which  burn,  augmenting  tlieir  weight,  and 
changing  their  properties.  It  may  be  dis- 
engaged in  the  state  of  oxygen  gas,  from 
burnt  bodies,  by  a  joint  accumulation  of 
caloric  and  light.  It  is  highly  necessary  for 
the  respiration  of  animals.  It  exists  univer- 
sally dispersed  through  nature,  and  is  a  con- 
stituent part  of  atmospheric  air,  of  water,  of 
acids,  and  of  all  bodies  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  combinations 
into  which  it  is  capable  of  entering,  is  that 
which  it  forms  with  light  and  caloric.  The 
natura  of  that  mysterious  union  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  it  is  certain  that,  in  that 
state,""  it  constitutes  the  gaseous  fluid  called 

OXYGEN  gas. 

Properties  of  oxygen  gas.  —  Oxygen  gas  is 
an  elastic  invisible  fluid,  like  common  air, 
capable  of  indefinite  expansion  and  com- 
pression. It  has  neither  taste  nor  odour,  nor 
does  it  show  any  traces  of  an  acid.  Its 
specilic  gravity,  as  determined  by  Kirwan, 
is  0.00135,  that  of  water  being  1.0000;  it 
is,  therefore,  740  times  lighter  than  tiie  same 
bulk  of  water.  Its  weight  is  to  atmosplicric 
air  .as  1103  to  1000.  One  hundred  and 
sixteen  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas  weigh 
39.38  grains.    It  is  not  absorbed  by  water. 
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but  entirely  absorbable  by  combustible 
bodies,  wliich,  at  tlio  same  time,  ilisengage 
its  caloric  and  light,  producing  in  con- 
sequence a  strong  heat  and  flame.  It  re- 
kindles almost  extinct  combustible  bodies. 
It  is  indispensable  to  respiration,  and  is  the 
cause  of  animal  heat,  It  hastens  germin- 
ation. It  combines  with  every  combustible 
body,  with  all  the  metals,  and  with  the 
greater  number  of  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances. It  is  considered  as  the  cause  of 
acidity  ;  and  fi-om  this  last  property  is  derived 
the  name  oxygen,  a  word  denoting  the  origin 
of  acidity. 

The  act  of  its  combining  with  bodies  is 
called  oridisement,  or  oxygenatimi ;  and  the 
bodies  with  which  it  is  combined  are  called 
oxides,  or  acids. 

Oxygen  gas  is  the  chief  basis  of  the  pneu- 
matic doctrine  of  chemistry. 

Methods  of  obudning  Oxygen  Gas.  —  We 
are  at  present  acquainted  with  a  great 
number  of  bodies  from  which  we  may,  by 
art,  produce  oxygen  gas.  It  is  most  amply 
obtained  from  the  oxides  of  manganese, 
lead,  or  mercury  ;  from  nitrate  of  potassa ; 
from  the  green  leaves  of  vegetables,  and 
from  oxychlorate  of  potassa  or  soda.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  a  great  many  other  sub- 
stances from  which  oxygen  gas  may  be  pro- 
cured. 

1.  In  order  to  procure  oxygen  gas  in  a 
slate  of  great  purity,  pure  oxychlorate  of 
potassa  or  soda  must  be  made  use  of.  With 
this  view,  put  some  of  the  salt  into  a  small 
earthen  or  glass  retort,  the  neck  of  which  is 
placed  under  tlie  shelf  of  the  pneumatic 
trougli,  filled  with  water ;  and  heat  the  re- 
tort by' means  of  a  lamp.  The  salt  will 
begin  to  melt,  and  oxygen  gas  will  be 
obtained  in  abundance,  and  of  great  purity, 
which  may  be  collected  and  preserved  over 
water. 

Ex}ilanation.  —  Oxychlorate  of  potassa 
consists  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  potassa.  At 
an  elevated  temperature,  a  decomposition 
takes  place,  the  oxygen  unites  to  the  caloric, 
and  forms  oxygen  gas.  The  oxychlorate 
becomes  therefore  converted  into  simple 
chlorate  of  potassa. 

2.  Oxygen  gas  may  likewise  be  obtained 
from  the  green  leaves  of  vegetables. 

For  this  purpose  fill  a  bell-glass  with 
water,  introduce  fresh-gathered  green  leaves 
under  it,  and  place  the  bell,  or  receiver, 
inverted  in  a  vessel  containing  the  same 
fluid ;  expose  the  apparatus  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  very  pure  oxygen  gas  will  be 
liberated. 

Tiie  emission  of  oxygen  gas  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  vigour  of  the  plant  and  the 
vivacity  of  the  light;  the  quantity  differs 
in  different  plants  and  under  different  con- 
ditions. 

Explanation.  —  It  is  an  established  fact, 
that  plants  decompose  carbonic  acid,  and 
probably  water,  which  serve  for  their  nou- 


rishment ;  they  absorb  the  hydrogen  and 
carbon  of  tliese  fluids,  disengaging  a  part  of 
the  oxygen  in  a  state  of  purity.  Lights 
however,  favours  this  decomposition  greatly ; 
in  proportion  as  the  oxygen  becomes  disen- 
gaged, the  hydrogen  becomes  fixed  in  the 
vegetable,  and  combines  partly  with  the  car- 
bon and  partly  with  the  oxygen,  to  form  the 
oil,  &c,  of  the  vegetable. 

3.  Nitrate  of  potassa  is  another  substance 
frequently  made  use  of  for  obtaining  oxygen 
gas,  in  the  following  manner  : 

Take  any  quantity  of  this  salt,  introduce 
it  into  a  coated  earthen  or  glass  retort,  and 
fit  to  it  a  tube,  which  must  be  plunged  into 
the  pneumatic  trough,  under  the  receiver 
filled  with  water.  When  the  apparatus  has 
been  properly  adjusted,  heat  the  retort  gra- 
dually, till  it  becomes  red  hot ;  the  oxygen 
gas  will  then  be  disengaged  rapidly. 

Explanation.  —  Nitrate  of  potassa  consists 
of  nitric  acid  and  potassa.  Nitric  acid  con- 
sists again  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  On 
exposing  the  salt  to  ignition,  a  partial,  de- 
composition of  the  acid  takes  place  ;  the 
greatest  part  of  the  oxj'gen  of  the  nitric  acid 
imites  to  caloric,  and  appears  under  the  form 
of  oxygen  gas.  The  other  part  remains 
attached  to  the  jjotassa  in  the  state  of  nitrous 
acid.  The  residue  in  the  retort  is,  there- 
fore, nitrate  of  potassa,  if  the  process  has 
been  carried  only  to  a  certain  extent. 

Remark.  —  If  too  much  heat  be  applied, 
particularly  towards  the  end  of  the  process, 
a  total  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid  takes 
place  :  the  oxygen  gas,  in  that  case,  will 
therefore  be  mingled  with  nitrogen  gas.  The 
weight  of  the  two  gases,  when  collected, 
will  be  found  to  correspond  very  exactly 
with  the  weight  of  the  acid  which  had  been 
decomposed.  The  residue  then  left  in  the 
retort  is  potassa. 

4.  Black  oxide  of  manganese,  however, 
is  generally  made  use  of  for  obtaining  oxy- 
gen gas,  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  This 
native  oxide  is  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  ; 
a  stone,  or  rather  an  iron  retort,  is  then 
charged  with  it  and  heated.  As  soon  as  the 
retort  becomes  ignited,  oxygen  gas  is  ob- 
tained plentifully. 

Explanation.— ''RX^ck  oxide  of  manganese 
is  the  metal  called  manganese  fully  saturated 
with  oxygen,  together  with  many  earthy  im- 
purities ;  on  applying  heat,  part  of  the  solid 
oxygen  quits  the  metal  and  unites  to  caloric, 
in  order  to  form  oxygen  gas  ;  the  remainder 
of  the  oxygen  remains  united  to  the  metal 
with  a  forcible  affinity  :  the  metal,  therefore, 
approaches  to  the  metallic  state,  or  is  found 
in  the  state  of  a  grey  oxide  of  manganese. 

One  pound  of  the  best  manganese  yields 
upwards  of  1400  cubit  inches  of  oxygen  g.is, 
nearly  pure.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  previously 
added  to  the  manganese,  the  gas  is  pro- 
duced by  a  less  heat,  and  in  a  larger  quan- 
tity ;  a  glass  retort  may  then  be  used,  and 
the  heat  of  a  lamp  issuflficient, 
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5.  Red  oxide  of  mercury  yields  oxygen 
gas  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  manga- 
nese. 

Explanation.  —  This  oxide  consists  like- 
wise of  solid  oxygen  and  mercury,  the  com  - 
bination of  which  takes  place  on  exposing 
mercury  to  a  heat  of  about  610°  Fahr.  At 
this  degree  it  attracts  oxygen,  and  becomes 
converted  into  an  oxide  ;  but  if  the  tempera- 
ture be  increased,  the  attraction  of  oxygen 
is  changed.  The  oxygen  then  attracts  calo- 
ric stronger  than  it  did  tlie  mercury  ;  it 
therefore  abandons  it,  and  forms  oxygen  gas. 
The  mercury  then  re-appears  in  its  metallic 
state. 

6.  Red  oxide  of  lead  yields  oxygen  gas 
on  the  same  principle. 

Oxtjgennted  muriatic  acid.     See  Chlorine. 

OXYGENATION.  Oxijgenatio.  This 
word  is  often  used  instead  of  oxidation,  and 
frequently  confounded  with  it  :  but  it  dif- 
fers in  being  of  more  general  import,  as 
every  union  with  oxygen,  whatever  the 
product  may  be,  is  an  oxygenation ;  but 
oxidation  takes  place  only  when  an  oxide  is 
formed. 

Oxygenized  muriatic  acid.  See  Muriatic 
acid  oxygenized. 

Oxygenized  nitric  acid.  See  Nitric  acid 
oxygenized. 

OxYGLv'cujr.  (From  o^vs,  acid,  and 
yXvKVS,  sweet.)  Honey  mixed  with 
vinegar. 

OXYIODE.  A  term  applied  by  Sir  H. 
Davy  to  the  triple  compounds  of  oxygen, 
iodine,  and  the  metallic  basis.  Lussac  calls 
them  iudates. 

OXYLA'PATHUM.  (From  o^vs,  acid, 
and  \airadov,  the  dock  ;  so  named  from  its 
acidity.)  "See  Humex  acutus. 

O'XYMEL.  (Oxymel,  His.  n.;  from 
o|uF,  acid,  and  i^-eAi,  honey.)  ^pomeli. 
Adipson,  Honey  and  vinegar  boiled  to  a 
syrup.  Mel  acetatiim.  Now  called  Oxymel 
simplex.  Take  of  clarified  honey,  two 
pound*  ;  acetic  acid,  a  pint.  Boil  them, 
down  to  a  proper  consistence,  in  a  glass 
vessel,  over  a  slow  fire.  This  preparation  of 
honey  and  vinegar  possesses  aperient  and 
expectorating  virtues  ;  and  is  given,  with 
these  intentions,  in  the  cure  of  humoral 
asthma,  and  other  diseases  of  the  chest,  in 
doses  of  one  or  two  drachms.  It  is  also 
employed  in  the  form  of  gargle,  when 
diluted  witli  water. 

Oxymel  .sikuginis.  See  Linimentum 
teriiginis. 

Oxymel  coi.chici.  Oxymel  of  meadow 
saffron  is  an  acrid  medicine,  but  is  neverthe- 
less employed,  for  its  diuretic  virtues,  in 
dropsies. 

OxYMEi,  scill;e.  Take  of  clarified  honey, 
three  pounds  ;  vinegar  of  squills,  two  pints. 
Boil  them  in  a  glass  vessel,  with  a  slow  fire, 
to  the  proper  thickness.  Aperient,  expec- 
torant, and  detergent  virtues,  are  attributed 
to  the  honey  of  squills.    It  is  given  in  doses 


of  two  or  three  drachms,  along  with  some 
aromatic  water,  as  that  of  cinnamon,  to 
prevent  the  great  nausea  which  it  would 
otherwise  be  apt  to  excite.  In  large  doses 
it  proves  emetic. 

OxYMu'aiAS  HTDRARGYia,  SstiHydrargyri 
oxymurias. 

OXYMURIATIC  ACID.See  Chlorine. 

Oxymyjirhi'ne.  (From  o|uy,  acute,  and 
fj-vppivn,  the  myrtle  :  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  myrtle,  and  its  pointed  leaves.) 
Oxymyrsine.     See  Myrlus  communis. 

OxYMYRsiNE.     See  Oxymyrrhine. 

OXYODIC  ACID.    See  Iodic  acid. 

Oxyni'trum,  (From  o^vs,  acid,  and  yt- 
rpov,  nitre.)  A  composition  chiefly  of 
vinegar  and  nitre. 

OXYO'PIA.^  (From  o^vs,  acute,  and 
£01^,  the  eye.)  The  faculty  of  seeing  more 
acutely  than  usual.  Thus  there  have  been 
instances  known  of  persons  who  could  see 
the  stars  in  the  day-time.  The  proximate 
cause  is  a  preternatural  sensibihty  of  the 
retina.  It  has  been  known  to  precede  the 
gutta  serena ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that 
prisoners  who  have  been  long  detained  in 
darkness,  have  learned  to  read  and  write  ia 
darkened  places.  , 

OXYPHLEGMA'SIA.  (From  o|us, 
acute,  and  ^Xeyai,  to  burn.)  An  acute  in- 
flammation. 

Oxyphce'nicon.  (From  olvs,  acid,  and 
<potvi^,  the  tamarind  ;  a  native  of  Phoenicia. ) 
See  Tainarindus. 

OXYPHO'NIA.  (From  o|w,  sharp,  and 
(ptav-q,  the  voice.)  An  acuteness  of  voice. 
See  Paraphonia. 

OXYPRUSSIC  ACID.  See  Chloro- 
cyanic  acid. 

OXYRE'GMA,  (From  o^vs,  acid,  and 
epevyea,  to  break  wind.)  An  acid  eructa- 
tion. 

Oxyrrho'dinon.  (From  o|us,  acid,  and 
poSivov,  oil  of  roses.)  A  composition  of  the 
oil  of  roses  and  vinegar. 

OXYSACCHA'RUM.  (From  ofw, 
acid,  and  craKxo-pov,  sugar. )  A  composition 
of  vinegar  and  sugar. 

OxvsAL  niAPHORETicuM.  A  preparation 
of  Angelo  Sala.  It  is  a  fixed  salt,  loaded 
with  more  acid  than  is  necessary  to  saturate 
it. 

Oxt'toca.  (From  o|w,  quick,  and  tiktw, 
to  bring  forth.)  Medicines  which  promote 
delivery. 

OXYTRIPHY'LLUM.  (From  o^vs, 
acid,  and  TpupvWov,  trefoil ;  so  named  from 
its  acidity.  )    See  Oxalis  acetosella. 

OYSTER.    See  Oslrea. 

Oysler-shell.    See  Oslrea. 

dZyE'NA.  (From  o'Cprt,  a  stench.)  An 
ulcer  situated  in  the  nose,  discharging  a 
foetid  i)urulent  m.itter,  and  sometimes  ac- 
companied with  caries  of  the  bones.  Some 
authors  have  signified  by  the  term,  an  ill- 
conditioned  ulcer  in  the  antrum.  The  first 
meaning  is  the  original  one.    The  disease 
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dcscribod  as  coming  on  with  a  trifling  tu- 
mefaction and  redness  about  the  ala  nasi, 
accompanied  with  a  discharge  of  mucus, 
with  which  the  nostril  becomes  obstructed. 
Tiie  matter  gradually  assumes  the  appearance 
of  pus,  is  most  copious  in  the  morning, and 
is  sometimes  attended  with  sneezing,  and  a 
little  bleeding.  The  ulceration  occasionally 
extends  round  the  ali  nasis  to  the  cheek,  but 
seldom  far  from  the  nose,  tlie  ala  of  which 
also  it  rarely  destroys.  The  ozaena  is  often 
connected  with  scrophulous  and  venereal 
complaints.  In  the  latter  cases,  portions 
of  the  ossa  spongiosa  often  come  away. 
After  the  complete  cure  of  all  venereal  com- 


plaints, an  exfoliating  dead  piece  of  bone 
will  often  keep  uj]  symptoms  similar  to  those 
of  the  ozajna,  until  it  is  detached.  Mr. 
Pearson  remarks,  that  the  ozeena  frequently 
occurs  as  a  symptom  of  the  cachexia  syphi- 
loidea.  It  may  perforate  the  septum  nasi, 
destroy  the  ossa  spongiosa,  and  even  the  ossa 
nasi.  Such  mischief  is  now  more  frequently 
the  effect  of  the  cachexia  syphiloidea,  than 
of  lues  venerea.  The  ozaena  must  not  be 
confounded  with  abscesses  in  the  upper  jaw- 
bone. 

O'zvMUM.  (From  o^cc,  to  smell:  so 
called  from  its  fragrance.)    See  Ocyimim. 


P. 


r*  A  contraction  of  pugillus,  a  pugil,  or 
eighth  part  of  a  handful,  and  sometimes  a 
contraction  of  pars  or  partes,  a  part  or  parts. 

P.  iE.     A  contraction  of  partes  a;quaUs. 

P.  P,     A  contraction  of  jmlms  patrtini, 
Jesuit's  powder  ;  the  Cinchona  luncif.  lia. 

PAAW,  Peter,  was  born  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1564.  After  studying  four  years  at 
Leyden,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  other  cele- 
brated schools,  for  improvement ;  and  took 
his  degree  at  Rostock.  Thence  he  repaired 
to  Padua,  and  attended  the  dissections  of 
Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente ;  and  possess- 
ing a  good  memory,  as  well  as  great  assi- 
duity, he  evinced  such  respectable  acquire- 
ments, that  he  was  appointed  to  a  medical 
professorship  on  his  return  to  Leyden  in 
1589.  His  whole  ambition  was  centered  in  ■ 
supporting  the  dignity  and  utility  of  this 
office  ;  and  he  obtained  general  esteem. 
Anatomy  and  botany  were  his  favourite 
pursuits ;  and  Leyden  owes  to  him  the  es- 
tablishment of  its  botanic  garden.  He 
died  in  161V.  Besides  some  commentaries 
on  parts  of  Hippocrates  and  other  ancient 
authors,  he  left  a  treatise  on  the  Plague, 
and  several  other  works,  chiefly  anato- 
mical. 

PA'BULUM.  (From  pasco,  to  feed.) 
Food,  aliment. 

Pabulum  vit^iE.  llie  food  of  life.  Such 
are  the  different  kinds  of  aliment.  The 
animal  heat  and  spirits  are  also  so  called. 

PACCHIONI,  Anthonio,  was  born  at 
Reggio,  in  1664.  After  studying  there 
for  some  time  he  went  to  complete  himself 
at  Rome  under  the  celebrated  Malpighi ; 
who  subsequently  introduced  him  into  prac- 
tice at  Tivoli,  where  he  resided  six  years  with 
considerable  reputation.  He  then  returned 
to  Rome,  and  assisted  Lancisi  in  his  explan- 
ation of  the  plates  of  Eustachius.  He 


devoted  also  great  attention  to  dissection, 
particularly  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 
In  his  first  work  he  assigned  to  the  dura 
mater  a  contractile  power,  whereby  it  acted 
upon  the  brain  ;  tliis  notion  obtained  tem- 
porary celebrity,  but  it  was  confuted  by 
Baglivi,  and  other  anatomists.  He  after 
wards  announced  the  discovery  of  glands 
near  the  longitudinal  sinus,  from  which  he 
alleged  lymphatics  pass  to  the  pia  mater  ; 
this  involved  him  in  farther  controversies. 
Pie  was  a  member  of  several  learned  aca- 
demies, and  died  in  1726.  Among  his 
posthumous  works  is  one  on  the  mischief  of 
epispastics  in  many  diseases. 

Pacchionian  glands.  See  Glandules  Pac' 
chioni<B. 

Pachv'ntica.  (From  ■araxwo),  to  in- 
crassate.)  Medicines  which  incrassate  or 
tliicken  the  fluids. 

PA'cHrs.  Uaxus,  thick.  The  name  of 
a  disorder  described  by  Hippocrates,  but 
not  known  by  us. 

PA'DUS.  A  name  borrowed  from  Theo- 
phrastus,  who  gives  no  other  account  of  his 
iraSos,  than  that  it  greatly  delights  in  a  shady 
situation,  like  the  yew.  The  term  is  now 
applied  to  the  bird-cherry.  See  Prunuspadus. 

Pjeuancuo'ne.  (From  zs-ais,  a  child, 
and  a7X£J,  to  strangulate.)  A  species  of 
quinsy  common  among  children. 

P^DARTHRO'CACE.  (Fromwais, 
a  boy,  apiipuv,  a  joint,  and  kukov,  an  evil.) 
The  joint  evil.  A  scrofulous  afl^ection  pro- 
ducing an  ulceration  of  the  bones  which 
come  ajoint. 

PiENEA.    See  Penaa. 

P.<EO'NIA.  (From  Paon,  who  first 
applied  it  to  medicinal  purposes.)  Pa3ony. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linntean  system.  Class,  Polt/andria  ;  Or, 
der,  Digi/nia. 
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2.  The  plmrniacopa;iiil  name  of  the  com- 
mon peony.     See  Fceo7iia  officinalis. 

PiEONiA  OFFICINALIS.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  common  paeony  ;  male  and 
female  pscony.  Tills  plant,  Pceonia  .—foliis 
obhngis,  of  Linnasus,  has  long  been  con- 
sidered as  a  powerful  medicine  ;  and,  till 
lately,  had  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  ;  in  which  the  two  common  va- 
rieties of  this  plant  are  indiscriminately  di- 
rected for  use  :  and,  on  the  authority  of  G. 
Bauhin,  improperly  distinguished  into  male 
and  female  pasony. 

The  roots  and  seeds  of  pajony  have,  when 
fresh,  a  faint,  unpleasant  smell,  somewhat 
of  the  narcotic  kind,  and  a  mucilaginous 
subacrid  taste,  with  a  slight  degree  of  bit- 
terness and  asti-ingency.  In  drying,  they 
lose  their  smell  and  part  of  their  taste. 
Extracts  made  from  them  by  water  are 
almost  insipid,  as  well  as  inodorous ;  but 
extracts  made  by  rectified  spirits  are  mani- 
festly bitterish,  and  considerably  adstrin- 
gent.  The  flowers  have  rather  more  smell 
than  any  of  the  other  parts  of  the  plant, 
and  a  rough  sweetisli  taste,  which  they 
impart,  together  with  their  colour,  both  to 
water  and  spirit. 

The  roots,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  pasony, 
have  been  esteemed  in  the  cliaracter  of  an 
anodyne  and  corroborant,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  roots;  wliich,  since  tlie  days  of 
Galen,  have  been  very  commonly  em- 
ployed as  a  remedy  for  the  epilepsy.  For 
this  purpose,  it  was  usual  to  cut  the  root 
into  thin  slices,  which  were  to  be  attached 
to  a  string,  and  suspended  about  the  neck 
as  an  amulet ;  if  this  failed  of  success,  the 
patient  was  to  have  recourse  to  the  inter- 
nal use  of  this  root,  which  Willis  directs  to 
be  given  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  and  in 
the  quantity  of  a  drachm,  two  or  three 
times  a-day,  by  wliich,  as  we  are  informed, 
both  infants  and  adults  were  cured  of  this 
disease.  Other  authors  recommended  the 
expressed  juice  to  be  given  in  wine,  and 
sweetened  with  sugar,  as  the  most  eiFectual 
way  of  administering  this  plant.  Many 
writers,  however,  especially  in  modern  times, 
from  repeated  trials  of  the  paiony  in  epi- 
leptic cases,  have  found  it  of  no  use  what- 
ever ;  though  professor  Home,  who  gave 
the  radix  p8eonia3  to  two  epileptics  at  the 
Edinburgh  infirmary,  declares  that  one  re- 
ceived a  temporaiy  advantage  from  its  use. 
Of  the  good  effects  of  this  plant,  in  other 
disorders,  we  find  no  instances  recorded. 

PAIGIL.     See  Primula  veris. 

PAIN.  kxyn.  OSvvT].  Dulor.  Any  un- 
pleasant sensation,  or  irritation. 

Painter's  colic.     See  Colica  picUmiun. 

PAKFONG.  Tlie  wliite  copper  of  the 
Chinese,  said  to  be  an  alloy  of  copper,  nikei, 
and  zinc. 

PALATE.     See  Palatum. 

Vm.xti   ciKcujiiLtxus.     See  Circuin- 
fu.vas  patali. 

Palaxi  LEVAXOR,    Sec  Levator  pulali. 


Palati  OS.  The  palate  bone,  llie  palate 
is  formed  by  two  bones  of  very  irregular 
figure.  _  They  are  placed  between  tlie  ossa 
maxillaria  superiora  and  the  os  sphenoides 
at  the  back  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  extend  from  thence  to  the  bottom  of  the 
orbit.  Each  of  these  bones  may  be  divided 
into  four  parts,  viz.  the  inferior,  or  square 
portion,  the  pterygoid  process,  the  nasal 
lamella,  and  orbitar  process.  Tlie  first  of 
these,  or  the  square  part  of 'the  bone,  helps 
to  form  the  palate  of  tlie  mouth.  The 
upper  part  of  its  internal  edge  rises  into  a 
spine,  which  makes  part  of  the  septum 
narium.  The  pterygoid  process,  which  is 
smaller  above  than  below,  is  so  named  from 
its  being  united  with  the  pterygoid  process 
of  the  sphenoid  bone,  with  which  it  helps  to 
form  the  pterygoid  fossse.  It  is  separated 
from  the  square  part  of  the  bone,  and  from 
the  nasal  lamella,  by  an  oblique  fossa,  wliich, 
applied  to  such  another  in  the  os  maxillare, 
forms  a  passage  for  a  branch  of  the  fifdi 
pair  of  nerves.  Tlie  nasal  lamella  is  nothing 
more  than  a  very  thin  bony  plate,  which 
arises  from  the  upper  side  of  the  external 
edge  of  the  square  part  of  the  bone.  Its 
inner  surface  is  concave,  and  furnished 
with  a  ridge,  which  supports  tlie  back  part 
of  the  OS  spongiosum  iuferius.  Externally 
it  is  convex,  and  firmly  united  to  the 
maxillary  bone.  The  orbitar  process  is 
more  irregular  than  any  other  part  of  the 
bone.  It  has  a  smooth  surface,  when  it 
helps  to  form  the  orbit ;  and,  when  viewed 
in  its  place,  we  see  it  contiguous  to  that 
part  of  the  orbit  which  is  formed  by  the  os 
maxillare,  and  appearing  as  a  small  triangle 
at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  orbitar  process 
of  this  last-mentioned  bone.  This  fourth 
part  of  the  os  palati  likewise  helps  to  form 
the  zygomatic  fossa  on  each  side,  and  there 
its  surface  is  concave.  Between  this  orbitar 
process  and  the  sphenoid  bone,  a  hole  is 
formed,  through  which  an  artery,  vein,  and 
nerve,  are  transmitted  to  the  nostrils.  The 
ossa  palati  are  complete  in  the  fcEtus.  They 
are  joined  to  the  ossa  maxillaria  superiora, 
OS  sphenoides,  os  ethmoides,  ossa  spongiosa 
inferiora,  and  vomer. 

Palati  tensor.    See  CircumJleTus. 

PALATO.  Names  compounded  of 
this  word  belong  to  muscles  which  are 
attached  to  the  palate. 

Pai.ato-pharyngeus.  (So  called  from 
its  origin  in  the  palate  and  insertion  in  tlie 
pharynx.)  A  muscle  situated  at  the  side  of 
the  entry  of  the  fauces.  T/n/ro-staphUimis, 
of  Douglas.  Thi/7-o-pharijngo-stajihUinus,  of 
Winslow ;  and  palato-pliari/ngieii,  of  Dumas. 
It  arises  by  a  broad  beginning  from  the 
middle  of  the  velum  pendulum  palati  at  the 
root  of  the  uvula  posteriorly,  and  from  the 
tendinous  expansion  of  the  circumflexus 
pnlati.  The  fibres  are  collected  within  the 
]io5terior  arcii  behind  (lie  tonsils,  and  run 
backwards  to  llic  lop  and  lateral  part  of  th.c 
pharynx,  where  the  fibres  arc  scattered  and 
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mixed  with  those  of  the  stylo-phavyngeus. 
It  is  insei  ted  into  the  edge  of  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Its 
use  is  to  draw  the  uvula  and  velum  pen- 
dulum palati  downwards,  and  backwards, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  pull  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage and  pharynx  upwards,  and  shorten  it ; 
with  the  cotislrictor  superior  pharyngis  and 
tongue,  it  assists  in  shutting  the^passage  into 
the  nostrils  ;  and  in  swallowing,  it  thrusts 
the  food  from  tlie  fauces  into  the  pharynx. 

Palato-salpingeus.  (From  palation, 
the  palate,  and  araXirry^,  a  trumpet ;  so 
called  from  its  origin  in  the  palate,  aud  its 
trumpet-like  shape. )  See  Circumjlexus. 
Palato-sxaphilinus.  See  ^zi/gos  xivuIcb. 
PALA'TUM.  {Palatum,  i.n.;  from  palo, 
to  hedge  in  ;  because  it  is  staked  in,  as  it 
were,  by  the  teeth.)  1.  The  palate,  or  roof 
of  the  mouth. 

2.  An  eminence  of  the  inferior  lip  of 
the  corolla  of  personate  flowers  which  closes 
them ;  as  in  Antirrhinum.  See  Corolla, 

Palatum  siolle.  The  soft  palate.  This 
lies  behind  the  bony  palate  ;  and  from  the 
middle  of  it  the  uvula  hangs  down. 

PALEA.    {Palea,  cb.  f.;  chaff.)  Chaff, 
or  short,  linear,  obtuse,  dry  scales. 

Palea  de  mecha.    A  name  given  by 
some  to  the  Juncus  odoraius. 

PALEACEUS.  (From  palea,  chaff.) 
Chaffy,  or  covered  vrith  chaff.  Applied  by 
botanists  to  the  receptacles  of  plants  ;  as 
those  of  the  Xeranthemum.  Zinnia,  An- 
themis,  &c.  See  Recepiaculnm. 

Palimpi'ssa.  (From  iraKiv,  repetition, 
and  mffffa,  pitch.)  Dioscorides  says,  that 
dry  pitch  is  thus  named,  because  it  is  pre- 
pared of  pitch  twice  boiled. 

Palindro'mia.  (JlaKiv,  again,  and  Spo- 
Hos,  a  course.)  This  term  is  used  by  Hip- 
pocrates for  any  regurgitation  of  humours 
to  the  more  noble  parts  :  and  sometimes  for 
the  return  of  a  distemper. 

Paliu'rus.  (From  -rraWai,  to  move, 
and  ovpou,  urine  ;  so  called  from  its  diuretic 
qualities. )    The  Rhamnus  paliurus. 

PALLADIUM.  A  new  metal,  first 
found  by  Dr.  WoUaston,  associated  with 
platina,  among  the  grains  of  which  he  sup- 
poses its  ores  to  exist,  or  an  alloy  of  it  with 
iridium  and  osmium  ;  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  the  crude  platina,  though  it  is 
harder  and  heavier.  > 

PALLAS,  Peter  Simon,  was  born  at 
Berlin,  where  his  father  was  professor  of 
surgery,  in  1741.  He  applied  early  and 
assiduously  to  liis  studies,  particularly  to 
dissection,  insomuch  that  he  was  enabled, 
at  the  age  of  17,  to  read  a  public  course  on 
anatomy.  He  then  went  to  Halle,  and  in 
-1759  to  Gottingen,  where  a  severe  illness 
for  some  time  interrupted  his  pursuits  ; 
but  he  aftenvards  made  numerous  expe- 
riments on  poisons,  and  dissections  of  ani- 
mals ;  and  composed  a  very  ingenious 
treatise  on  those  which  arc  found  within 


others,  particularly  the  worms  occurring  in 
the  human  body.    In  the  following  year 
he  took  his  degree  at  Leyden,  then  travelled 
through  Holland  and  England,  directing 
his    attention   almost   entirely  to  natural 
history.    In  1762,  his  father  recalled  him  to 
Berlin  ;  but    allowed    him  soon  after  to 
settle  at  the  Hague,  where  he  could  better 
prosecute  his  favourite  studies ;  the  fruit  of 
which  shortly  appeared  in  a  valuable  trea- 
tise on  zoophytes,  and  some  other  publi- 
cations ;  and   he  was  admitted    into  the 
Royal  Society  of-London,  ,md  the  Academy 
Naturae  Curiosorura,  to  which  he  had  sent 
interesting  papers.    About  this  period  he 
meditated  a  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  other  Dutch  Settlements  ;  but 
his  father  again  recalled    him    in  1766. 
However,  in  the  following  year,  he  was 
induced  by  Catharine  II.  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  at  St.  Petersburgh. 
Thence,  in  1768,    he  set  out,  with  some 
other  philosophers,  on  a  scientific  tour,  as 
far  as  Siberia,  which  occupied   six  years. 
Of  this  he  afterwards  published  a  most  in- 
teresting account  in   five  quarto  volumes, 
comprehending  every  thing  memorable  in 
the  several  provinces  which  he  had  visited. 
This  was  followed  by  a  particular  history  of 
the  Mongul   tribes,  who  had,  at  diffei-ent 
periods,  over-run  the  greate  part  of  Asia, 
and  whom  he  clearly  proved  to  be  a  distinct 
race  from  the  Tartars.      In  1777  he  read 
before  the  academy  a  dissertation  on  the 
formation  of  mountains,  and  the  changes 
which  this  globe  has  undergone,  particularly 
in  the  Russian  empire.    He  also  published, 
from  time  to  time,  numerous  works  relative 
to  zoology,  botany,  agriculture,  and  geo- 
graphy.    About  the  year  1784,  he  received 
signal  proofs  of  the  empress's  favour ;  who 
not  only  considerably  increased  his  salary, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  St. 
Vladimir,    but  learning  that  he  wished  to 
dispose  of  his  collection  of  natural  history, 
gave  him  a  greater  price  than  he  had  va- 
lued it  at,  and  allowed  him  the  use  of  it 
during  his  life.    In  1794,  he  travelled  to 
the  Crimea,  of  which  he  published  an  ac- 
count on  his  return ;  and  his  health  now 
beginning  to  decline,  the  empress  present- 
ed him  an  estate  in  that  province,  with 
a  liberal  sum  for  his  establishment.  Un- 
fortunately  jhowever   the    situation!  was 
particularly  unhealthy,   and   proved  very 
injurious   to  his  family.      At  length  he 
determined  to  visit  his  brother,  and  his  native 
city,  where  he  died  shortly  after,  in  1811. 

PALLIATIVE.  (Palliativus ;  from;)a^ 
lio,  to  dissemble.)  A  medicine  given  only 
with  an  intent  to  palliate  or  relieve  pains  in 
a  fatal  disease. 

Palm  oil.    See  Cocas  butyracea. 
Palma  christi.    See  llicimis. 
PA'LMA.    (From  ■uraWw,  to  more.) 
.  J  1 .  The  palm  of  the  hand. 
2,  A  palm-trcc.    See  Palma. 
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PALMvE.    (From  pulina,  the   liand  : 
so  called  because  the  leaves  are  extended 
from  the  top  like  the  finger  upon  the  hand.) 
Palms.  One  of  the  natural  families  of  plants 
which    have   trunks   similar  to  trees,  but 
come    under    the   term    stipes,  the  tops 
being  frondoscent,  that  is,  sending  off  leaves. 
Palms  are  the  most  lofty,  and,  in  sonic 
instances,  the  most  long-lived  of  plants,  and 
have  therefore  justly  acquired  the  name  of 
trees.      Yet    Sir   James    Smith  observes, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  they  are  ratlicr 
perennial  herbaceous  plants,  having  nothing 
in  common  vyith  tlie  growth  of  trees  in 
general.    Palms  are  formed  of  successive 
circular  crowns  of  leaves,  which  spring  direct- 
ly from  the  root.     These  leaves  and  their 
footstalks,  are  furnisiied  with   bundles  of 
large  sap-vessels,  and  returning- vessels,  like 
the  leaves  of  trees,  when  one  circle  of  them 
has  performed  its  office,  another  is  formed 
within  it,  which,    being  confined  below, 
necessarily  rises  a  little  above  the  former. 
Thus,  successive  circles  grow  one  above  the 
other;  by  which  the.  vertical  increase.of  the 
plant  is  almost  without  end.    Each  circle 
of  leaves  is  independent  of  its  predecessor, 
and  has  its  own  cluster  of  vessels;  so  that 
there  can  be  no  aggregation  of  woody  circles. 

PALMA'RIS.  {Palmaris;  from  palina, 
the  hand.  )    Belonging  to  the  hand. 

Palmauis  brevis.  Palmaris  Irevis  vel 
caro  quadrata,  of  Douglas  ;  and  Palmare 
cutane,  of  Dumas.  A  small,  thin,  cuta- 
neous, flexor  muscle  of  the  hand,  situated 
beween  the  wrist  and  the  little  finger. 
Fallopius  tells  us  that  it  was  discovered  by 
Cananus.  Winslovv  names  it  palmaris  cii- 
taneus.  It  arises  from  a  small  part  of  the 
internal  annular  ligament,  and  inner  edge 
of  the  aponeurosis  palmaris,  and  is  inserted 
by  small  bundles  of  fleshy  fibres  into  the 
OS  pisiforme,  and  into  the  skin  and  fat  that 
cover  the  abductor  minimi  digiti.  This 
muscle  seems  to  assist  in  contracting  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

Palmaris  cutaneus.  See  Pnlinaris  brevis. 
Palmaris  longus.  A  flexor  muscle 
of  the  arm,  situated  on  the  fore-arm,  im- 
mediately under  the  integuments.  Ulnaris 
gracilis,  of  Winslow  ;  and  Epilrochlo  carpi 
palmaire,  of  Dumas.  It  arises  tendinous 
from  the  inner  cond)de  of  the  os  humeri, 
but  soon  becomes  fleshy,  and  after  con- 
tinuing so  about  three  inches,  terminates  in 
a  long  slender  tendon,  which,  near  the 
wrist,  separates  into  two  portions,  one  of 
which  is  inserted  into  the  internal  annular 
ligament,  and  the  other  loses  itself  in  a 
tendinous  membrane,  that  is  nearly  of  a 
triangular  shape,  and  extends  over  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  from  the  carpal  ligament 
to  the  roots  of  the  fingers,  and  is  called 
aponeurosis  palmaris.  Some  of  the  fibres  of 
this  expansion  adhere  strongly  to  the  meta- 
car)Dal  bones,  and  separate  the  muscles  and 
tendons  of  each  finger.  Several  anato- 
mical writer.';  have  considered  this  aponeu- 


rosis as  A  production  of  the  tendon  of  this 
muscle,  but  seemingly  without  reason, 
because  we  now  and  then  find  the  latter 
wholly  inserted  into  the  carpal  ligament, 
in  which  case  it  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  aponeurosis  in  question  ;  and,  in  some 
subjects,  the  palmaris  longus  is  wanting, 
but  the  aponeurosis  is  always  to  he  found. 
Rhodius,  indeed,  says  that  the  latter  is  now 
and  then  deficient;  hut  there  is  good 
reason  to  think  that  he  was  mistaken.  This 
muscle  bends  the  hand,  and  may  assist  in  its 
pronation  ;  it  likewise  serves  to  stretch  the 
aponeurosis  palmaris. 

P  ALM  ATUS  Palmate.  Applied  to  leaves, 
cut,  as  it  were,  into  several  oblong,  nearly 
equal  segments,  about  half-way,  or  rather 
more,  towards  the  base,  leaving  an  entire 
space  like  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  as  in 
Passiflora  ccerulea, 

PA'LB'IOS.  (From  uraWw,  to  beat.) 
A  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Pa'lmula.  (Diminutive  of  jiahna,  the- 
hand  :  so  called  from  its  shape.)  1.  A  date. 
2.  Tlie  broad  and  flat  end  of  a  nb. 
PA'LPEBRA.  (A  palpitando,  from 
their  frequent  motion.)  The  ej'elid,  distin- 
guished into  upper  and  under  ;  at  each  end 
tliey  unite  and  fonn  the  canthi. 

Palpebra  supcrioris,  levator.  See  Levator 
palpebrce  superioris. 

Palpebrarum  apcriens  rectus.  See  Leva- 
tor pnlpebrcB  superioris. 

PALP1TA;TI0.  l.  a  palpitation  or 
convulsive  motion  of  a  part. 

2.  Palpitation  of  tlie  heart.  A  genus 
of  diseases  in  the  class  Neuroses,  and  order 
Spasmi,  of  Cullen. 

PALSY.    See  Paralysis. 
Paluda'pilm.    (From  palus,  a  lake,  and 
apium,  smallage  :  so  named  because  it  grows 
in  and  about  rivulets. )  A  species  of  smallagfe. 
Pa'lus  sanctus,    a  name  of  guaiacum. 
Pamphi'mum.       (From  -nras,  all,  and 
^iKos,  grateful  :  so  called  from  its  extensive 
usefulness.)    A  plaster  described  by  Galen. 

PAMPINIFORM.  {Pampimformis ; 
from  pamphms,  a  tendril,  and  forma,  a 
likeness. )  Resembling  a  tendril ;  applied  to 
the  spermatic  chord  and  the  thoracic  duct. 

PANA'CEA.  (From  ■nrav,  the  neuter 
of  tiras,  all,  and  aiceofiai,  to  cure. )  An  epi- 
thet given  by  the  ancients  to  those  7-emodies 
which  they  conceived  would  cure  every 
disease.  Unfortunately  for  men  of  the 
present  day  there  are  no  such  remedies. 

Panacea  nucis  iiolsati^.        The  sul- 
phate of  potassa. 

Panacea  duplicata.  Sulphate  of  potassa. 
Panacea  vegetabilis.  Saflfron. 
PANA'DA.  (Diminutive  of  pane, 
bread,  Ital.)  Panata ;  Paimtella.  Bread 
boiled  in  water  to  the  consistence  of  pap. 
Dry  biscuits  soaked  are  the  best  for  this 
purpose. 

Panale'thes.  (From  -rrav,  all,  and 
a\r)9r)!,  true.)  A  name  of  a  cephalic  plas- 
ter, from  its  universal  efficacy. 
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PA'NARIS.    (Corrupted  from  ;wrony- 
ckia.  j     See  Paronychia. 

Panari'tia.    (Corrupted  from  parony- 
chia.)   See  Paronychia. 

PA'N AX.  (A  name  borrowed  from  the 
old  Greek  botanists,  whose  irava.^,  or  tfauaKr)s, 
was  so  denominated  from  irav,  all,  and  a/cos, 
medicine,  because  of  its  abundant  virtues. 
The  name  being  unoccupied,  Linnseus 
adopted  it  for  the  Chinese  ginseng,  tliat 
famous  restorative  and  panacea,  the  reputed 
virtues  of  which  yield  in  no  respect  to  the 
ancient  panax.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnccan  system.  Class, 
Polygamia ;   Order,  Dicecia. 

2.  A  name  of  the  Hercules'  all-heal.  See 
JLaserpilinm  chironiuni. 

Panax  quinquefoi.ium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  ginseng 
root.  Ginseng;  Panrw — Juliis  ternis  qui- 
natis  of  Linnseus.  The  root  is  imported 
into  this  country  scarcely  the  thickness  of 
the  little  finger,  about  three  or  four  inches 
long,  frequently  forked,  transversely  wrin- 
kled, of  a  horny  texture,  and  both  internally 
and  externally  of  a  yellowish-white  colour. 
To  the  taste  it  discovers  a  mucilaginous 
sweetness,  approaching  to  that  of  liquorice, 
accompanied  with  some  degree  of  bitterness, 
and  a  slight  aromatic  warmth.  The  Chi- 
nese ascribe  extraordinary  virtues  to  the 
root  of  ginseng,  and  have  no  confidence  in 
any  medicine  unless  in  combination  with  it. 
In  Europe,  however,  it  is  very  seldom  em- 
ployed. 

Panchre'stos.  (From  irav,  all,  and 
XpV^os,  useful :  so  named  from  its  general 
usefulness.)  Panchreston.  1.  An  epithet 
of  a  collyrium  described  by  Galen. 

2.  It  has  the  same  signification  as 
Panacea. 

Panchymago'ga.  (  From  wav,  all,  x^M"*) 
succus,  humour,  and  ayec,  duco,  to  lead  or 
draw.)  This  term  is  ascribed  to  such  me- 
dicines as  are  supposed  to  purge  all  humours 
equally  alike ;  but  this  is  a  conceit  now  not 
minded. 

Pancce'nus.  (From  Tra;,  all,  and  icoivot, 
common.)  Epidemic.  Applied  to  popular 
difseases,  which  attack  all  descriptions  of 
persons. 

Pancra'tium.   (From  Tras,  all,  and  Kpa- . 
Tew,  to  conquer  :  so  called  from  its  virtues 
in   overcoming    all    obstructions.)  See 
ScUla. 

PA'NCREAS.  (From  iras,  all,  and 
Kpeas,  flesh  :  so  called  from  its  fleshy  con- 
sistence. )  A  glandular  viscus  of  the  abdo- 
men, of  a  long  figure,  compared  to  a  dog's 
tongue,  situated  in  the  epigastric  region 
under  the  stomach.  It  is  composed  of  in- 
numerable small  glands,  the  excretory  ducts 
of  which  unite  and  form  one  duct,  called 
the  pancreatic  duct,  which  perforates  the  duo- 
denum with  the  ductus  communis  cho- 
ledochus,  and  conveys  a  fluid,  in  its  natyre 
gimilar  to  galiva,  into  the  intestines.  The 


pancreatic  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  splenic. 
The  veins  evacuate  themselves  into  the 
splenic  vein.  Its  nerves  are  from  the  par 
vagum  and  great  intercostal.  The  use  of 
the  pancreas  is  to  secrete  the  pancreatic 
juice,  which  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  chile 
in  the  duodenum.  The  quantity  of  the 
fluid  secreted  is  uncei-tain  ;  but  it  must  be 
very  considerable,  if  we  compare  it  with  the 
weight  of  the  saliva,  the  pancreas  being 
three  times  larger,  and  seated  in  a  warmer 
place.  It  is  expelled  by  the  force  of  the 
circulating  blood,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
incumbent  viscera  in  the  full  abdomen.  Its 
great  utility  appears  from  its  constancy  be- 
ing found  in  almost  all  animals  ;  nor  is  this 
refuted  by  the  few  experiments  in  which  a 
part  of  it  was  cut  out  from  a  robust  animal, 
without  occasioning  death ;  because  the 
whole  pancreas  cannot  be  removed  without 
J;he  duodenum  :  for  even  a  part  of  the  lungs 
may  be  cut  out  without  producing  death, 
but.they  are  not,  therefore,  useless.  It  seems 
jjrincipally  to  dilute  the  viscid  cystic  bile, 
to  mitigate  its  acrimony,  and  to  mix  it  with 
the  food.  Hence  it  is  poured  into  a  place 
remote  from  the  duct  from  the  liver,  as  often 
as  there  is  no  gall-bladder.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  intestinal  humours  it  dilutes  and  re- 
solves the  mass  of  aliments,  and  performs 
every  other  ofhce  of  the  saliva. 

PANCREATIC.  (Pancreaticits from 
pancreas,  the  name  of  a  viscus.)  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  pancreas. 

Pancreatic  duct.  See  Ductus  pancrca- 
ticus. 

Pancreatic  juice.     See  Pancreas. 

Pancre'ne.  (From-Tras,  all,  smA.  Kp-qvrj, 
a  fountain.)  A  name  of  the  pancreas  from 
its  great  secretion. 

Panjjau'tium.    a  whitlow. 

PANDEftllC.  [Pandemicus from  irau^ 
all,  and  Briixos,  the  people.)  A  disease  is  so 
termed  which  attacks  all  or  a  great  manv 
persons  in  the  same  place  and  at  the  same 
time.  A  pandemic  disease  is  one  which  is 
very  general. 

PANDICULA'TIO.  (From  pandU 
culo,  to  gape  and  stretch.)  Pandiculation,, 
or  a  restless  stretching  or  gaping,  such  jis. 
accompanies  the  cold  fit  of  an  ague. 

PANDURIFORMIS.  Fiddle-shaped; 
applied  to  a  leaf,  which  is  oblong,  broad  at 
the  two  extremities,  and  contracted  in  the 
middle,  as  in  the  fiddle  dock,  Rumex  jml- 
cher. 

PANICULA.  A  panicle.  A  species 
of  compound  inflorescence  which  bears  the 
flowers  in  a  sort  of  loose,  subdivided,  bnncli 
or  cluster,  without  any  order,  appearing 
like  a  branched  spike.  The  flowers  of  the 
JEsculus  hippo-castanum,  Rhtis  cotinns, 
Gypsophyllapaniculata,  and  Syringa  vulgaris, 
are  good  examples  of  a  panicle;  but  this 
species  of  inflorescence  occurs  most  in 
grasses,  as  in  Poa  aqualica. 

I.  When  the. stalks  are  distant,  lax,  or 
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spreading,  it  is  called  Paniculn  palnla  ;  as 
in  Campanula  jintida. 

2.  ranicula  coarlata,  is  a  dense  or  crowded 
one,  oI)served  in  Campanula  rapunculvs. 

3.  P.  dlchotoma,  forked ;  as  in  Linuvi 
Jlavum. 

4.  P.  hrachiala,  crossing  each  other  in 
paii-s  ;  as  In  Salida  panicidata. 

5.  P.  divaricata,  a  more  spreading  one 
than  the  patulous ;  as  in  the  Pnenanlhes 
niuralis. 

PA'NICUM.  (jj  paniculis,  from  its 
many  panicles  ;  the  spike  consisting  of  in- 
numerable thick  seeds,  disposed  in  many 
panicles. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Triandria  ; 
Order,  Digynia. 

Panicum  iTALicuM.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  Indian 
millet-seed,  which  is  much  esteemed  in 
Italy,  being  a  constant  ingredient  in  soups, 
and  made  into  a  variety  of  forms  for  the 
table. 

Panicum  mihaceum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  millet- 
seed.  They  are  esteemed  as  a  nutritious 
article  of  diet,  and  are  often  made  into 
puddings  in  this  country. 

PA'NIS.     Bread.    See  Bread. 

Panis  cuculi.    See  Oxalis  acetosdla. 

Panis  porcinus.    a  species  of  cyclamen. 

PANNI'CULUS.  (From  pannus, 
cloth.)    1.  A  piece  of  fine  cloth. 

2.  Tlie  cellular  and  carnous  membranes 
are  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  a 
piece  of  fine  cloth. 

Panno'nica.  (From  piannus,  a  rag:  so 
called  because  its  stalk  is  divided  into  many 
uneven  points,  like  the  end  of  a  piece  of 
rag.)    Hawk-weed,  or  Htjpochains. 

PA'NNUS.    (From  irew,  to  labour.) 

1.  A  piece  of  cloth. 

2.  A  tent  for  a  wound. 

3.  A  speck  in  the  eye,  resembling  a  bit 
of  rag. 

4.  An  irregular  mark  upon  the  skin. 
Pano'ctia.     a  bubo  in  the  groin. 
PANOPHO'BIA.   (From  ira.v,  all,  and 

ft)o€os,  fear.)  Pantophobia.  That  kind  of 
melancholy  which  is  principally  characterised 
by  groundless  fears. 

PANSY.    See  Viola  tricolor. 

Pantago'oa.  (From  vas,  all,  and  070;, 
to  drive  out.)  Medicines  which  expel  all 
moi'bid  humours. 

Panto'lmius.  (From  iras,  all,  and  toA- 
/uaeo,  to  dare  :  so  named  from  its  general 
uses.)    A  medicine  described  by  iEgineta. 

Pantopho'bia.     See  Panophobia. 

PA'NUS.    (From  nevu,  to  work.)   1.  A 
weaver's  roll, 

2.  A  soft  tumour,  like  a  weaver's  roll. 

,e)-is.  11.;  from  ;)«;)- 

pap:  so  called  because  nurses  used  to  mix 
this  plant  in  children's  food  to  relieve  tlie 
colic  and  inakc  them  sleep. )  ] .  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnacan  sys- 


stem.  Class,  Polyandiia;  Order,  Mona- 
gynia.     The  poppy. 

2.  The  pliarmacopoeial  name  of  the  white 
poppy.    See  Papaver  somniferum. 

Papaveu  ekbaticum.  See  Papaver 
rhceas. 

Papaver  nigrum.  The  black  poppy. 
This  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  white  poppy, 
producing  black  seeds.  See  Papaver  som- 
niferu7n. 

Papaver  rhceas.  The  systematic  and 
pharmacopocial  name  of  the  red  corn  poppy. 
Papaver  erralicum.  Papaver  —  capsidis  gla- 
bris  glubosis,  caule-piloso  multijloro  ;  — foliis 
peymatifidis  incisii  of  Linnaeus,  The  heads 
of  this  species,  like  those  of  the  somniferum, 
contain  a  milky  juice  of  a  narcotic  quality  ; 
from  which  an  extract  is  prepared,  that  has 
been  successfully  employed  as  a  sedative. 
The  flowers  have  somewhat  of  the  smell  of 
opium,  and  a  mucilaginous  taste,  accom- 
panied with  a  slight  degree  of  bitterness. 
A  syrup  of  these  flowers  is  directed  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  which  has  been 
thought  useful  as  an  anodyne  and  pectoral, 
and  is  prescribed  in  coughs  and  catarrhal 
affections.    See  St/riipvs  rhoeados. 

Papaver  somniferum.    Tlie  systematic 
name  of  the  white  poppy,  from  which  opium 
is  obtained.  Linnaus  describes  the  plant :  — 
Papaver  —  calycibus,     capsuliique  glabris, 
foliis  amplesicaulibus  incisis.    This  drug  is 
also  called  opium  thebaicum,  from  being  an- 
ciently prepared  chiefly  at  Thebes :  Opion  and 
inanus  Dei,  from  its  extensive  medical  vir- 
tues, &c.    The  Arabians  called  it  affion  and 
afiiLin.    It  is  the  concreted  milky  juice  of 
the  capsule  or  head  of  the  poppy.    It  is 
brought  from  Turkey,    Egypt,  the  East 
Indies,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  where  pop- 
pies are  cultivated  for  this  use  in  fields,  as 
corn  among  us.    The  manner  in  which  it  is 
collected  has  been  described  long  ago  by 
Kajmpfer,  and  others ;  but  the  most  circum- 
stantial detail  of  the  culture  of  the  poppy, 
and  the  method  of  procuring  the  opium,  is 
that  given  by  Kerr,  as  practised'  in  the 
province  of  Bahar.    He  says,  '«  Tlie  field 
being  well  prepared  by  the  plough  and  har- 
row, and  reduced  to  an  exact  level  super- 
ficies, it  is  then  divided  into  quadrangular 
areas  of  seven  feet  long,  and  five  feet  in 
breadth,  leaving  two  feet  of  interval,  which 
is  raised  five  or  six  inches,  and  excavated 
into  an  aqueduct  for  conveying  water  to 
every  area,  for  which  purpose  they  have  a 
well  in  every  cultivated  field.    The  seeds 
are  sown  iii  October  or  November.  The 
plants  are  allowed  to  grow  six  or  eight 
inches  distant  from  each  other,  and  are  plen- 
tifully supplied  with   water ;    when    the  ' 
young  plants  are  six  or  ciglit  inches  high, 
they  are  watered  more  sparingly.     But  the 
cultivator  spreads  all  over  the  areas  a  nutri- 
ment compost  of  ashes,  human  excrements, 
cow-dung,  and  a  large  portion  of  nitrous 
earths,  scraped  fiom  the  highways  and  old 
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mud  walls.  When  tlie  plants  arc-  nigh  a  resin,  guin,  besides  a  mniute  portion  of 
Movverin.^  they  are  watered  profusely,  to  in-  saline  matter,  and  water  and  earth,  which 
crease  the  juice.  When  the  capsules  are  are  intimately  combined  together,  insomuch 
half  grown,  no  more  water  is  given,  and  that  all  the  three  dissolve  almost  equally  ni 
they  begin  to  collect  the  opium.    At  sun-   water  and  in  spirit. 

set  they  make  two  longitudinal  double  in-  Four  ounces  of  opmm,  treated  with  alko- 
cisions  upon  each  half-ripe  capsule,  passing  hoi,  yielded  three  ounces  and  four  scruples 
from  below  upwards,  and  taking  care  not  to  of  resinous  extract ;  five  drachms  and  a 
penetrate  the  internal  cavity  of  the  capsule,  scruple  of  insoluble  impurities  remaining. 
The  incisions  are  repeated  every  evening  On  taking  four  ounces  more,  and  applying 
until  each  capsule  has  received  six  or  eight  water  at  first,  Newman  obtained  two  ounces 
wounds ;  then  are  they  allowed  to  ripen  five  drachms  and  one  scruple  of  gummy 
their  seeds.  The  ripe  capsules  aflford  little  extract ;  the  insoluble  part  amounting  here 
or  no  juice.  If  the  wound  was  made  in  the  to  seven  drachms  and  a  scruple.  In  distil- 
heat  of  the  day,  a  cicatrix  would  be  too  lation,  alkohol  brought  over  little  or  no- 
soon  formed.  The  night  dews,  by  their  thing  ;  but  the  distilled  water  was  consider- 
moisture,  favour  the  exstillation  of  the  juice,  ably  impregnated  with  the  peculiar  ill  smell 
Early  in  the  morning,  old  women,  boys,    of  opium. 

and  girls,  collect  the  juice  by  scraping  it  From  this  analysis  may  be  estimated  the 
off  the  wounds  with  a  small  iron  scoop,  and  effects  of  different  solvents  upon  it.  Alko- 
deposit  the  whole  in  an  earthern  pot,  where  ,  hoi  and  proof  spirit  dissolving  its  resin, 
it  is  worked  by  the  hand  in  the  open  sun-  afford  tinctures  possessing  all  its  virtues, 
shine,  until  it  becomes  of  a  considerable  Water  dissolves  its  gummy  part,  wliich  h 
spissitude.  It  is  then  formed  into  cakes  of  much  less  active ;  but  a  part  of  the  resin  is 
a  globular  shape,  and  about  four  pounds  in  at  the  same  time  taken  up  by  the  medium 
weight,  and  laid  into  little  earthen  basins  to  of  the  gum.  Wines  also  afford  solutions 
be  further  exsiccated.  These  cakes  are  cp-  possessing  the  virtues  of  opium.  Vinegar 
vered  over  with  the  poppy  or  tobacco  leaves,  dissolves  its  active  matter,  but  greatly  im- 
anddi-ied  until  they  are  fit  for  sale.    Opium   pairs  its  power.  / 

is  frequently  adulterated  with  cow-dung,  the  A  new  vegetable  alkali,  to  which  the 
extract  of  the  poppy  plant  procured  by  boil-  name  of  morphia  is  given,  has  also  been  ex- 
ing,  and  various  other  substances  which  they  traded  from  opium.  It  is  in  this  alkali 
keep  in  secrecy."  This  process,  however,  that  the  narcotic  principle  resides.  It  was 
is  now  but  rarely  practised,  the  consumption  first  obtained  pure  by  Sertiirner,  in  the  year 
of  this  drug  being  too  great  to  be  supplied  1817.  Two  somewhat  different  processes 
by  that  method  of  collection.  for  procuring  it  have  been  given  by  Robi- 

The  best  sort  of  the  officinal  opium  is  the  quet  and  Choulant.  According  to  the  for- 
expressed  juice  of  the  heads,  or  of  the  heads  mer,  a  concentrated  infusion  of  opium  is  to 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  stalks  inspissated  be  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  common 
by  a  gentle  heat.  This  was  formerly  called  magnesia  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  con- 
meconium,  in  distinction  from  the  true  opium,  siderable  quantity  of  a  greyish  deposite  falls, 
which  issues  spontaneously.  This  is  to  be  washed  on  a  filter  with  cold 

The  inferior  sorts  (for  there  are  consider-  water ;  and,  when  dry,  acted  on  by  weak  al- 
able  differences  in  the  quality  of  this  drug,)  kohol  for  some  time,  at  a  temperature  be- 
are  said  to  be  prepared  by  boiling  the  plant  neath  ebullition.  In  this  way  very  little 
in  water,  and  evaporating  the  strained  de-  morphia,  but  a  great  quantity  of  colouring 
coction ;  but  as  no  kind  of  our  opium  will  matter,  is  separated.  The  matter  is  then 
totally  dissolve  in  water,  the  jviice  is  most  to  be  drained  on  a  filter,  washed  with  a  little 
probably  extracted  by  expression.  Newman  cold  alkohol,  and  afterwards  boiled  with  a 
was  informed  by  some  Turks  at  Genoa  and  large  quantity  of  highly  rectified  alkohol. 
Leghorn,  that  in  some  places  the  heads.  This  liquid  being  filtered  while  hot,  on  cool- 
stalks,  and  leaves  are  committed  to  the  press  ing,  it  deposites  the  morphia  in  crystals,  and 
together,  and  that  this  juice  inspissated  af-  very  little  coloured.  The  solution  in  alko- 
fords  a  very  good  opium.  hoi,  and  crystallisation  being  repeated  two 

On  this  head  Dr.  Lewis  remarks,  that  the    or  three  times,  colourless  morphia  is  ob- 
point  has  not  yet  been  fully  determined,  tained. 

It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  whatever  The  theory  of  this  process  is  the  follow- 
preparations  the  Turks  may  make  from  the  ing  :  Opium  contains  a  meconiate  of  mor- 
poppy  for  their  own  use,  the  opium  brought  phia.  The  magnesia  combines  with  the 
to  us  is  really  the  milky  juice  collected  from  meconic  acid,  and  the  morphia  is  dis- 
incisions  made  in  the  heads,  as  described  by  placed. 

KjEinpfer.  It  is  certain  that  an  extract  Choulant  directs  us  to  concentrate  a  di- 
made  by  boiling  the  heads,  or  the  heads  and  lute  watery  infusion  of  opium,  and  leave  it 
stalks  in  water,  is  much  weaker  than  opium  ;  at  rest  till  it  spontaneously  let  lall  its  sul- 
but  it  appears  also,  that  the  pure  milky  tears  phate  of  lime  in  minute  crystals.  F/vapo- 
are  considerably  stronger.  nite  to  dryness  ;  rcdissolvc  in  a  little  water, 

The  principles  separable  from  opium  arc,   and  throw  down  any  remaining  lime  and 
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sulphuric  acid,  by  the  cautious  addition, 
first  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  then  of 
muriate  of  barytes.  Dilute  tlie  liquid  with 
a  large  body  of  water,  and  add  caustic  am- 
monia to  it  as  long  as  any  precipitate  falls. 
Dissolve  this  in  vinegar,  and  throw  it  down 
again  with  ammonia.  Digest  on  the  preci- 
pitate about  twice  its  weight  of  sulphuric 
aether,  and  throw  the  whole  upon  a  filter. 
The  dry  powder  is  to  be  digested  three 
times  in  caustic  ammonia,  and  as  often  in 
cold  alkohol.  The  remaining  powder  be- 
ing dissolved  in  twelve  ounces  of  boiling 
alkohol,  and  the  filtered  hot  solution  being 
set  aside  for  18  hours,  cJeposites  colourless 
transparent  crystals,  consisting  of  double  py- 
ramids. By  concentrating  the  supernatant 
alkoholic  solution,  more  crystals  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

Dr.  Thomson  directs  us  to  pour  caustic 
ammonia  into  a  strong  infusion  of  opium, 
and  to  separate  the  brow'nish-white  precipi- 
tate by  the  filter;  to  evaporate  the  infusion 
to  about  one-sixth  of  its  volume,  and  mix 
the  concentrated  liquid  with  more  ammo- 
nia. A  new  deposite  of  impure  morphia  is 
obtained.  Let  the  whole  of  the  deposites 
be  collected  on  the  filter,  and  washed  with 
cold  water.  When  well  drained,  pour  a 
little  alkohol  on  it,  and  let  the  alkoholic  li- 
quid pass  through  the  filter.  It  will  carry 
off  a  good  deal  of  the  colouring  matter,  and 
very  little  of  the  morphia.  '  Dissolve  the 
impure  morphia  thus  obtained,  in  acetic 
acid,  and  mix  the  solution,  which  has  a 
very  deep  brown  colour,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  ivory-black.  This  mixture  is  to 
be  fequently  agitated  for  24  hours,  and 
then  thrown  on  the  filter.  The  liquid 
passes  through  quite  colourless.  If  ammo- 
nia be  now  dropped  into  it,  pure  morphia 
falls  in  the  state  of  a  white  powder.  If  vv'e 
dissolve  this  precipitate  in  alkoliol,  and  eva- 
porate that  liquid  slowly,  we  obtain  the 
morphia  in  pretty  regular  crystals.  It  is 
perfectly  white,  has  a  pearly  lustre,  is  des- 
titute of  smell,  but  has  an  intensely  bitter 
taste;  and  the  shape  of  the  crystals  in  all  my 
trials  was  a  four-sided  rectangular  prism. ' — 
Annals  of  Phil.,  June  1820.  On  the  above 
process,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  acetic 
solution  must  contain  a  good  deal  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  derived  from  the  ivory-black  ; 
and  that  therefore  those  who  have  used  that 
■precipitate  for  morphia  in  medicine,  have 
been  disappointed.  The  subsequent  solution 
■m  alkohol,  however,  and  crystallisation,  ren- 
der it  pure. 

Choulant  says,  it  crystallises  in  double 
four-sided  pyramids,  whose  bases  are  squares 
or  rectangles;  sometimes  in  prisms  with 
trapezoidal  bases. 

It  dissolves  in  82  times  its  weight  of  boil- 
ing water;  and  the  solution  on  cooling  depo- 
sites regular,  colourless,  transparent  crystals. 
It  is  soluble  in  36  times  its  weight  of  boil- 
ing alkohol,  and  in  42  times  its  weight  of 


cold  alkohol,  of  0.92.  It  dissolves  in  eight 
times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  icther.  All 
these  solutions  change  the  infusion  of  bra- 
zil-wood to  violet,  and  the  tincture  of  rhu- 
barb to  brown.  Tlie  saturated  alkoholic 
and  a;tliereous  solutions,  when  rubbed  on 
the  skin,  leave  a  red  mark. 

Sulphate  of  morphia  crj'stallises  in  prisms, 
which  dissolve  in  twice  their  weight  of  dis- 
tilled water. 

Nitrate  of  morphia  yields  needle-form 
crystals  in  stars,  which  are  soluble  in  1§ 
times  their  weight  of  distilled  water. 

Muriate  of  morphia  is  iu  feather-shaped 
crystals,  and  needles.  It  is  soluble  in  10^ 
times  its  weight  of  distilled  water. 

The  acetate  crystallises  in  needles,  the 
tartrate  in  prisms,  and  the  carbonate  in 
short  prisms. 

Morphia  acts  with  great  energy  on  the 
animal  economy.  A  grain  and  a  half  taken 
at  three  different  times,  pioduced  such  vio- 
lent symptoms  upon  three  young  men  of  17 
years  of  age,  that  Sertiirncr  vi-as  alarmed 
lest  the  consequences  should  have  proved 
fatal. 

Morphia,  according  to  its  discoverer,  melts 
in  a  gentle  heat ;  and  in  that  state  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  melted  sulphur. 
On  cooling,  it  again  crystallises.  It  burns 
easily ;  and,  wlien  heated  in  close  vessels, 
leaves  a  solid  resinous  black  matter,  havincr 
a  peculiar  smell. 

The  use  of  this  celebrated  medicine, 
though  not  unknown  to  Hippocrates,  can 
be  clearly  ti-aced  to  Diagoras,  wlio  was 
nearly  his  cotemporary  ;  and  its  importance 
has  ever  since  been  gradually  advanced  by 
succeeding  physicians  of  different  nations. 
Its  extensive  practical  utility,  hov.ever,  has 
not  been  long  well  understood  ;  and  in  this 
country  perhaps  may  be  dated  from  the  time 
of  Sydenham.  Opium  is  the  chief  narcotic 
now  employed;  it  acts  directly  upon  the 
nervous  power,  diminishing  the  sensibility, 
irritability,  and  mobility  of  the  system  ;  and, 
according  to  Cullen,  in  a  certain  manner 
suspending  the  motion  of  the  nervous  fluid 
to  and  from  the  brain,  and  thereby  inducing 
sleep,  one  of  its  principal  effects.  From 
this  sedal,ive  power  of  opium,  by  wliich  it 
allays  pain,  inordinate  action,  and  restless- 
ness, it  naturally  follows  that  it  may  be 
employed  with  advantage  in  a  great  variety 
of  diseases.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any 
disorder  in  which,  under  some  circum- 
stances, its  use  is  not  found  proper ;  and 
though  in  man)'  cases  it  fails  of  producing 
sleep,  yet,  if  taken  in  a  full  dose,  it  occa- 
sions a  pleasant  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  a 
drowsiness  whicli  approaches  to  sleep,  and 
which  always  refreshes  the  patient.  Besides 
the  sedative  power  of  opium,  it  is  known  to 
act  more  or  less  as  a  stimulant,  exciting  the 
motion  of  the  blood.  By  a  certain  conjoin- 
ed effort  of  this  sedative  and  stimulant  ef- 
fect, opium  lias  been  thought  to  produce  in- 
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toxication,  a  quality  for  which  it  is  much 
used  in  eastern  countries. 

The  principal  indications  which  opium  is 
capable  of  fulfilling  are,  supporting  the  ac- 
tions of  the  system,  allaying  pain  and  irrita- 
tion, relieving  spasmodic  action,  inducing 
sleep,  and  checking  morbidly  increased  se- 
cretions. It  is  differently  administered,  as 
it  is  designed  to  fulfil  one  or  other  of  these 
indications. 

Where  opium  is  given  as  a  stimulu'^,  it 
ought  to  be  administered  in  small  doses, 
frequently  repeated,  and  slowly  increased, 
as  by  this  mode  the  excitement  it  produces 
is  best  kept  up.  But  where  the  design  is  to 
mitigate  pain  or  irritation,  or  the  symptoms 
arising  from  these,  it  ought  to  be  given  in  a 
full  dose,  and  at  distant  intervals,  by  which 
the  state  of  diminished  power  and  sensibility 
is  most  completely  induced. 

One  other  general  rule,  with  respect  to 
tlje  administration  of  opium,  is,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  given  in  any  pure  inflam- 
matory affection,  at  least  until  evacuations 
have  been  used,  or  unless  means  are  em- 
ployed to  determine  it  to  the  surface,  and 
produce  a  diaphoresis. 

In  continued  fevers,  not  of  the  pure  in- 
flammatory kind,  opium  is  administered 
sometimes  as  a  general  stimulus,  and  at 
other  times  to  allay  irritation.  The  great 
practical  rule  in  such  cases  is,  that  it  ought 
to  be  given  in  such  quantities  only,  that  the 
pulse  becomes  slower  and  fuller  from  its 
operation.  Its  exhibition  is  improper  where 
local  inflammation,  especially  of  the  brain, 
or  of  its  membranes,  exists. 

In  intermittent  fever,  an  opiate  renders 
the  paroxysms  milder,  and  facilitates  the 
cure.  Dr.  Cullen  recommends  the  union 
of  opium  with  bark,  which  enables  the  sto- 
mach to  bear  the  latter  in  larger  doses,  and 
adds  considerably  to  its  efl^cacy. 

In  the  profluvia  and  cholera,  opium  is 
employed  to  lessen  the  discharge,  and  is  fre- 
quently the  principal  remedy  in  effecting  the 
cure.  In  passive  ha;morrhagy,  it  is  useful 
by  its  stimulant  power.  In  retrocedent 
gout  it  is  used  as  a  powerful  stimulant. 

In  convulsive  and  spasmodic  diseases  it  is 
advantageously  administered,  with  the  view 
of  relieving  symptoms,  or  even  of  effecting 
a  cure  ;  and  in  several  of  them  it  requires  to 
be  given  to  a  very  great  extent. 

In  lues  venerea  it  promotes  the  action 
of  mercury,  and  relieves  the  irritation  aris- 
ing either  from  that  remedy,  or  the  dis- 
ease. 

In  the  year  1779,  opium  was  introduced 
into  practice  as  a  specific  against  the  lues 
venerea.  It  was  employed  in  several  of  the 
military  hospitals,  where  it  acquired  the 
reputation  of  a  most  efficacious  remedy ; 
and  Dr.  Michaelis,  physician  of  the  Hessian 
forces,  published  an  accoimt  of  a  great 
number  of  successful  experiments  made 
■with  it,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Medical 


Commtmicatioils,  in  the  year  1784.  Opium 
was  afterwards  given  as  an  anti-venereal 
remedy  in  some  foreign  hospitals.  Many 
trials  were  also  made  of  its  virtues  in  several 
of  the  London  hospitals,  and  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary  at  Edinburgh.  Very  favourable 
reports  of  its  efficacy  in  removing  venereal 
complaints  were  published  by  different  prac- 
titioners ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  so  many 
deductions  were  to  be  made,  and  so  many 
exceptions  were  to  be  admitted,  that  it  re- 
quired little  sagacity  to  discover,  that  most 
of  the  advocates  for  this  medicine  reposed 
but  a  slender  and  fluctuating  confidence  in 
its  anti-venereal  powers.  Mr.  Pearson  made 
several  experiments  on  the  virtues  of  opium 
in  lues  venei-ea,  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  in 
the  years  17S4  and  1785;  and  published  a 
narrative  of  its  effects,  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Medical  Communications.  "  The 
result  of  my  experiments,"  says  lit,  "  was 
very  unfavourable  to  the  credit  of  this  new 
remedy  ;  and  I  believe  that  no  surgeon  int 
this  country  relies  on  opium  as  a  specific 
against  the  venereal  virus.  I  have  been 
long  accustomed  to  administer  opium  with 
great  freedom  during  the  mercurial  course; 
and  the  experience  of  nearly  twenty  years 
has  taught  me,  that,  when  it  is  combined 
with  mercury,  the  proper  efficacy  of  the 
latter  is  not  in  any  measure  increased  ;  that 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely  upon  a  smaller 
quantity  of  the  mineral  specific,  nor  to  con- 
tract the  mercurial  course  within  a  shorter 
limit  than  where  no  opium  has  been  em- 
ployed. This  representation  will  not,  I 
presume,  admit  of  controversy  ;  yet  we  fre- 
quently hear  people  expressing  themselves 
upon  this  head,  as  if  opium  manifested  some 
peculiar  qualities  in  venereal  complaints,  of 
a  distinct  nature  from  its  well-known  nar- 
cotic properties,  and  thus  afforded  an  im- 
portant aid  to  mercury  in  the  removal  of 
lues  venerea. "  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  un- 
useful  to  disentangle  tliis  subject  from  the 
perplexity  in  which  such  indefinite  language 
necessarily  involves  it.  Opium,  when  given 
in  conjunction  wilh  mercury,  by  diminish- 
ing the  sensibility  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  prevents  many  of  those  inconveni- 
ences which  this  mineral  is  apt  to  excite 
in  the  primas  viaj ;  and  thus  its  admission 
into  the  general  system  is  facilitated.  Mer- 
cury will  likewise  often  produce  a  morbid 
irritability,  accompanied  with  restlessness 
and  insomnolescence ;  and  it  sometimes  ren- 
ders venereal  sores  painful,  and  disposed  to 
spread.  These  accidental  evils,  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  venereal  disease 
may  be  commonly  alleviated,  and  often  en- 
tirely removed,  by  a  judicious  administra- 
tion of  opium  ;  and  the  patient  will  conse- 
quently be  enabled  to  persist  in  using  the 
mineral  specific.  It,  however,  must  be  per- 
fectly obvious,  that  opium,  in  conferring 
this  sort  of  relief,  communicates  no  addi- 
tional  virtues   to   mercury  ;  and  tliat,  in 
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reality,  it  assists  the  constitution  of  tlie  i)a- 
tient,  not  the  operation  of  llie  medicine  with 
which  it  is  combined.  The  salutary  effects 
of  mercury  as  an  antidote  may  be  diminish- 
ed or  lost  by  the  supervention  of  vomiting, 
dysentery,  &c.  Opium  will  often  correct 
these  morbid  appearances,  and  so  will  spices, 
wine,  and  appropriate  diet,  &c.  ;  yet  it 
would  be  a  strange  use  of  words  to  urge, 
wlierever  these  articles  of  food  were  bene- 
ficial to  a  venereal  patient,  that  they  con- 
curred in  augmenting  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  mercury.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the 
majority  of  medical  men  would  understand 
by  the  terms,  "  to  assist  a  medicine  in  curing 
a  contagious  disease,"  that  the  drug  conjoin- 
ed with  the  specific  actually  increased  its 
medicinal  efficacy  ;  whereas,  in  the  instances 
before  us,  it  is  the  human  body  only  which 
has  been  aided  to  resist  the  operation  of  cer- 
tain noxious  powers,  which  would  render  a 
perseverance  in  the  antidote  prejudicial  or 
impossible.  The  soothing  qualities  of  this 
admirable  medicine  can  scarcely  be  estimat- 
ed too  highly.  Yet  we  must  beware  of 
ascribing  effects  to  them  which  have  no 
existence ;  since  a  confidence  in  the  an- 
ti-venereal virtue  of  opium  ^vould  be  a 
source  of  greater  mischief  than  its  most  va- 
luable properties  would  be  al^le  to  compen- 
sate. 

Opium  is  employed  with  laxatives  in 
colic,  and  often  prevents  ileus  and  inflam- 
mation, by  relieving  the  spasm. 

It  is  given  also  to  promote  healthy  sup- 
puration, and  is  a  principal  remedy  in  arrest- 
ing tlie  progress  of  gangrene. 

The  sudorific  property  of  opium  is  justly 
considered  of  considerable  power,  more 
especially  in  combination  with  ipecacuan  or 
antimony.  The  compound  power  of  ipeca- 
cuan, consisting  of  one  part  of  ipecacuan, 
one  part  of  opium,  and  eight  of  sulphate  of 
potassa,  is  a  very  powerful  sudorific,  given 
in  a  dose  from  15  to  25  grains.  The  com- 
bination of  opium  with  antimony  is  gene- 
rally made  by  adding  30  to  40  drops  of 
antimonial  wine  to  25  or  30  drops  of 
tincture  of  opium,  and  forming  them  into  a 
draught. 

Opium,  taken  into  the  stomach  in  im- 
moderate doses,  proves  a  narcotic  poison, 
producing  vertigo,  tremo)'s,  convulsions, 
delirium,  stupor,  stertor,  and,  finally,  fatal 
apoplexy. 

Where  opium  has  been  taken  so  as  to  pro- 
duce these  dangerous  consequences,  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  are  first  to  be  evacuated 
by  a  powerful  emetic,  as  a  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  zinc.  Large  drauglits  of  vine- 
gar, or  any  of  tlie  native  vegetable  acids, 
are  then  to  be  swallowed.  Moderate  doses 
of  brandy,  or  a  strong  infusion  of  coffee, 
have  also  been  found  useful. 

Respecting  the  external  application  of 
opium,  authors  seem  not  sufficiently  agreed. 
Some  allege,  than  when  applied  to  the  skin 


it  allays  pain  and  spasm,  procures  sleep, 
and  produces  all  the  salutary  or  dangerous 
effects  which  result  from  its  internal  use  ; 
while  others  say,  that  thus  applied  it  has  little 
or  no  effect  whatever.  It  has  also  been  as- 
serted, that  when  mixed  with  caustic  it 
diminishes  the  pain  which  would  otherwise 
ensue  ;  and  if  tiiis  be  true,  it  is  probably  by 
decreasing  the  sensibility  of  the  part.  In- 
jected by  the  rectum,  it  has  all  the  effect  of 
opium  taken  into  tlie  stomach;  but  to 
answer  tliis  purpose,  double  the  quantity  is 
to  be  employed.  Applied  to  the  naked 
nerves  of  animals,  it  produces  immediate 
torpor  and  loss  of  power  in  all  the  muscles 
with  which  the  nerves  communicate. 

The  requisite  dose  of  opium  varies  in  dif- 
ferent persons  and  in  diflferent  states  of  the 
same  person.  A  quarter  of  a  grain  will  in 
one  adult  produce  effects  which  ten  times 
the  quantity  will  not  do  in  another  ;  and  a 
dose  that  might  prove  fatal  in  cholera  or 
colic,  would  not  be  preceptible  in  many  cases 
of  tetanus,  or  mania.  The  lowest  fatal  dose 
to  those  unacccustoraed  to  take  it,  seems  to 
be  about  four  grains  ;  but  a  dangerous  dose 
is  so  apt  to  produce  vomiting,  that  it  has  sel- 
dom time  to  occasion  death.  When  given 
in  too  small  a  dose,  it  often  produces  dis- 
turbed sleep,  and  other  disagreeable  conse- 
quences ;  and  in  some  cases  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  be  made  to  agree  in  any  dose  or 
form.  Often,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a 
small  dose,  sound  sleep  and  alleviation  of 
pain  will  be  produced ;  while  a  larger  one 
occasions  vertigo  and  delirium.  Some  prefer 
the  repetition  of  small  doses  ;  others  the  giv- 
ing a  full  dose  at  once  ;  its  operation  is  sup- 
posed to  last  about  eight  hours  ;  this  how- 
ever must  depend  upon  circumstances.  Tiie 
usual  dose  is  one  grain.  The  officinal  pre- 
parations of  this  drug  are  numerous.  The 
following  are  among  the  principal :  Opium 
jmrijiccitum,  pi/ula  sapojiis  cum  opto,  pulvis 
coriiu  usti  cum  opto,  thictura  opii,  tinclura 
camphorcB  composila,  and  confeclio  opii  :  it 
is  also  an  ingredient  in  tlie  pulvis  ipecacu- 
anhcB  compositus,  electuarium  jajmniciim 
pulvis  crelcB  comjmsitus  cum  opio,  &c.  The 
capsules  of  the  poppy  are  also  directed  for 
medicinal  use  in  the  form  of  fomentation  ; 
and  in  the  si/rupus  papaveris,  a  useful  ano- 
dyne, which  often  succeeds  in  procuring 
sleep  where  opium  fails ;  it  is,  however, 
more  especially  adapted  to  children.  Ti:e 
seeds  of  this  species  of  poppy  contain  a  blar  d 
oil,  and  in  many  places  are  eaten  as  food  ; 
as  a  medicine,  they  have  been  usually 
given  in  the  form  of  emulsion  in  catarrhs, 
stranguries,  &c. 

Pap'aw.    The  fruit  of  a  species  of  caricn. 
Sec  Cai-ica  papaya. 

PAPILIONACEUS.  Papilionaceous. 
A  term  applied  to  the  corolla  of  plants  when 
they  are  irregular  .and  spreading,  and  thus 
resemble  somewh.it  the  butterfly.  The 
various  petals  which  compose  such  a  flower 
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are  distinguished  by  appropriate  names  : 
vexilium,  the  standard,  the  large  one  at  the 
back  ;  alee,  the  two  side  petals;  and  carina, 
the  heel,  consisting  of  two  petals  united  or 
separate,  embracing tlie internal  organs. 

PAPI'LLA.  (From  pappus,  down. 
See  Ulla.)  1.  The  nipple  of  the  breast. 
See  Nipple. 

2.  The  fine  terminations  of  nerves,  &c. 
as  the  nervous  papillae  of  the  tongue, 
skin,  &c. 

Papillae  medullares.  Small  eminences 
on  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Papilla'ris  heuba.    See  Lajisana. 

PAPILLOSUS.  Papillose.  Applied  to 
stalks  connected  with  soft  tubercles  ;  as  the 
ice  plant,  Mesembri/anthemum  crystallinum. 

PAPPOSUS.  Pappose:  furnished  with 
a  pappus  or  seed  down  ;  as  the  seeds  of  the 
Leontodon  taraxacutn. 

PAPPUS.  1.  The  hair  on  the  middle 
of  the  chin.    See  Capiillus. 

2.  The  seed-down.  This  is  restrained  by 
Gaertner  to  the  chaffy,  feathery,  or  bristly 
crown  of  many  seeds  tliat  have  no  pericar- 
pium  and  which  originates  in  a  partial  calyx 
crowning  the  summits  of  each  of  these  seeds 
and  remaining  after  the  flower  is  fallen  ; 
as  in  the  seeds  of  dandelion,  goats-beard. 

The  same  .term  is  used  by  the  generality 
of  botanists  for  the  feathery  crown  of  seeds 
furnished  with  a  capsule,  as  well  as  for  a 
similar  appendage  to  the  base  or  sides  of 
any  seeds,  neither  of  which  can  originate 
from  a  calyx.  For  the  former  of  these, 
Gsertner  adopts  the  term  coma;  for  the  latter 
pubes,  which  last  also  serves  for  any 
downiness  or  wool  about  the  testa  of  a  seed ; 
as  in  the  cotton  plant,  and  Blandfordia 
nobilis. 

The  varieties  of  the  pappus,  are, 

1.  P.  fessilis,  on  the  apex  of  the  seed, 
without  any  footstalk ;  as  in  uisclepias 
syriaca,  Neriuni  oleander,  and  Epilobium. 

2.  P.  stipitatus,  elevated  on  a  footstalk  ; 
as  in  Leontodon  taraxacum. 

3.  P.  plumosus,  when  the  radii  of  the 
footstalked  pappus  are  hairy  laterally  ;  as  in 
Tragopogon  pralen^e. 

The  lana  pappiformis  of  authors  is  not  a 
pappus,  but  hairs  wliich  only  surround  the 
seed  ;  as  in  Eryophorum. 

TA'PJJLA.^Papula,  <b.  f.;  diminutive  of 
jja/jjw,  a  dug  or  nipple.  See  Ulla.)  Avery 
small  and  acuminated  elevation  of  the 
cuticle,  with  an  inflamed  base,  not  contain- 
ing a  fluid,  nor  tending  to  suppuration.  The 
duration  of  papulas  is  uncertain,  but  they 
terminate  for  the  most  part  in  scurf. 

PARABYSMA.  (Parabysma,  atis.  n.; 
from  -nTapagycojCongestion,  infarction,  coacer- 
vation.)  Dr.  Good  has  applied  this  term  to 
a  genus  of  diseases,  (comprehended  by 
CuUen  and  others  under  that  of  physconia,) 
Class,  Cceliaca;  Order,  Splanchnica,  Vis- 
ceral turgescence.  It  has  seven  species. 
Parabysma   hepaiicuin ;    splenicum ;  pan- 


creaticum  ;  mescntericum ;  inteslinale  ;  omen- 
tale  ;  co7nplicutum. 

PA'R.    (Par,  aris.  n.;  a  pair.)  A  pair. 

Par  cucullake.  So  Casserius  calls  the 
Crico-arylcenoid  muscle. 

Par,  vagum.  The  eighth  pair  of  nerves. 
They  arise  from  the  corpora  olivaria  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  proceed  into  the 
neck,  thorax,  and  abdomen.  In  the  neck 
the  par  vagiira  gives  oflT  two  branches,  the 
lingual  and  superior  laryngeal ;  and,  in  the 
thorax,  four  branches,  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal, the  cardiac,  Uie  pulmonary,  and  the 
oesophageal  plexuses.  At  length  the  trunks 
of  the  nervi  vagi,  adjacent  to  the  mediasti- 
num, run  into  the  stomach,  and  there  form 
tile  stomachic  plexus,  which  branches  to  the 
abdominal  plexuses. 

PARACELSUS,  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land, born  about  the  year  149.''j.  His  fa- 
ther is  said  to  have  been  a  practitioner  in 
medicine,  and  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for 
chemistry.  He  very  eai'ly  commenced  a 
sort  of  rambling  life,  assuming  the  pom- 
pous names  of  P/iilHpus,  Aureolus,  Theo- 
phraslus,  Paracelsus,  Bumbaslus  de  llohen- 
heiin ;  and  after  visiting  the  schools  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  he  sought 
for  information  during  several  years  among 
quacks  of  every  description,  pretending 
that  he  had  found  the  principles  of  the 
medical  art  altogether  erroneous.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  the  talent  of  impos- 
ing upon  mankind  in  an  eminent  degree  ; 
for  even  the  learned  Erasmus  is  said  to  have 
consulted  him.  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
surprise,  that  by  the  bold  use  of  active  me- 
dicines, especially  mercury,  antimony,  and 
opium,  he  should  have  effected  some  re- 
markable cures  :  these  cases  were  displayed 
with  the  usual  exaggeration,  while  those,  in 
which  he  failed,  or  did  mischief,  passed  un- 
noticed. His  reputation,  however,  became 
so  great,  that  the  magistrates  of  Basle  en- 
gaged him,  at  a  large  salary,  to  fill  the 
chair  of  medicine  in  their  university.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1527,  he  began  delivering 
lectures,  sometimes  in  barbarous  Latin, 
oftener  in  German  ;  but  thougli  he  gained 
at  first  some  enthusiastic  adherents,  the  ridi- 
culous vanity  which  he  displayed,  despising 
every  other  authority  in  medicine,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  soon  created  such  dis- 
gust, that  he  was  left  without  an  audience. 
A  quarrel  with  the  magistrates,  on  account 
of  a  decision  against  his  demand  of  fees, 
which  was  deemed  exorbitant,  decided  him 
in  the  following  year  to  leave  the  place. 
He  subsequently  resided  in  Alsace,  and 
otiier  parts  of  Germany,  leading  a  life  of 
extreme  in  temperance  in  the  lowest  com- 
pany ;  yet  occasional  instances  of  extraor- 
dinary success  in  his  practice  still  preserved 
him  some  reputation,  notwithstanding  nu- 
merous failures.  But  the  most  striking 
proof  of  the  folly  of  his  pretensions  was 
given  in  his  own  person  ;  for  after  announ- 
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cing  that  he  was  in  possession  of  an  elixir, 
which  would  prolong  human  life  to  an  in- 
definite period,  he  died  ut  Saltzburg  in  1541 
of  a  fever.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  Paracelsus  was  of  material 
service  to  medicine,  by  showing  that  many 
active  medicines  might  be  safely  employed  ; 
and  particularly  as  having  been  one  of  the 
first  to  exhibit  mercury  in  the  cure  of  syphi- 
lis, which  had  been  in  vain  attempted  by  the 
Galenical  remedies  then  in  use.  He  pub- 
lished little  during  his  life,  but  a  great 
number  of  posthumous  treatises  appeared 
under  his  name,  which  are  too  replete  with 
absurdities  to  deserve  enumeration. 

PARACENTE'SIS.  ( From -nrapoKef- 
TEO),  to  pierce  through.)  The  operation  of 
tapping  to  evacuate  the  water  in  ascites, 
dropsy  of  the  ovarium,  &c. 

Paracma'sticos.  (From  irapKfj.aX.w,  to 
decline. )  Paracvie.  The  declension  of 
any  distemper  ;  also,  according  to  Galen, 
that  part  of  life,  where  a  person  is  said  to 
g-row  old,  and  which  he  reckons  from  35  to 
49,  when  lie  is  said  to  be  old. 

PARA'COE.  (From  irapa,  diminutive, 
and  aKovu,  to  heai-. )    Dulness  of  hearing. 

Paracolle'tica.  (From  mpaKoWaofiui, 
to  glue  together.  Agglutinants  or  sub- 
stances -which  unite  parts  preternaturaliy 
separated. 

Para'cope.  (From  irapaKOTrrco,  to  be 
delirious.)  In  Hippocrates,  it  is  a  slight 
delirium. 

Paracru'sis.  (From  irapaKpovo),  to  de- 
precate.) A  slight  disarrangement  of  the 
faculties,  where  the  patient  is  inattentive 
to  what  is  said  to  him. 

PARACU'SIS.  (From  irapa,  wrong, 
and  aKovo),  to  hear.)  Depraved  hearing. 
Deafness.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  Locales,  and  order  Dys(BSthesice,  of 
CuUen.  It  is  occasioned  by  any  thing 
that  proves  injurious  to  the  ear,  as  loud 
noises  from  the  firing  of  cannon,  violent 
colds,  particularly  afi'ecting  the  head,  inflam- 
mation or  ulceration  of  tlie  membrane,  hard 
wax,  or  other  substances  interrupting  sounds, 
too  great  a  dryness,  or  too  much  moisture  in' 
the  parts  ;  or  by  atony,  debility,  or  paralysis 
of  the  auditory  nerves.  In  some  instances 
it  ensues  in  consequence  of  preceding  dis- 
eases, such  as  fever,  syphilis,  &c.  and  in 
others  it  depends  upon  an  original  defect  in 
the  structure  or  formation  of  the  ear.  In 
the  last  instance,  the  person  is  usually  not 
only  deaf  but  likewise  dumb.  There  are 
two  species. 

.  Paracusis  imperfecta  ;  Surdilas.  When 
existing  sounds  are  not  heard  as  usual. 

2.  Paracusis  iniaginarin,  called  also 
Sumrrus ;  Syrlgvms ;  Syringmus  ;  Tinnitus 
aurium.  Wlien  imaginary  sounds  are  heard, 
not  from  witliout,  but  excited  within  the 
ear. 

PARACYESIS.  (From  Trapo,  male  ; 
and  Kifljerts,  graviditat.)     The  name  of  a 


genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology  ; 
Class,  Gmetica  ;  Order,  Carjmlicu.  Morbid' 
pregnancy.  It  has  three  species,  viz. 
Paraci/csis  irriltiliva  ;  vterina,  abortus. 

PARACYNA'NcnE.  (From  irapa,  kvoiv,  a 
dog,  and  aXxoi,  to  strangle.)  A  species  of 
qumcy.     See  Cynanclie. 

PA RADI'SUS.  (Hebrew.)  A  pungent 
seed  resembling  the  cardamom,  named  from 
Us  vn  tues.     See  Amomnm. 

Paradisi  GRANA.    ScB  Jmomum. 

PARAGEUSIS.  (From  napa,  male, 
yevQ),  guslum  prcebeo.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology : 
Class,  Neurotica  ;  Or(ler,^.sthetica.  Morbid 
taste.  It  comprehends  three  species,  viz. 
Parageusis  acuta,  obtusa,  ex])ers. 

Paeaglo'ssa.  (From  irapa,  and  yKucraa, 
the  tongue.)  A  prolapsus  of  the  tongue, 
a  swelled  tongue. 

Parago'ge.  (From  irapayw,  to  adduce.) 
This  term  signifies  that  fitness  of  the  bones 
to  one  another,  which  is  discernible  in  tlieir 
articulation  ;  and  bones  which  are  thereby 
easier  of  reduction,  when  dislocated,  ai-e  by 
Hippocrates  called  irapaywyorepa. 

Parala'mpsis.  (From  Trapa\afj.iT<c,  to 
shine  a  little.)  Some  writers  use  this  word 
to  express  a  cicatrix  in  the  transparent  part 
of  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

Paralla'gma.  (From  irapaXKarTw,  to 
change.)  Parallaxis.  The  transmutation 
of  a  solid  part  from  its  proper  place,  as 
where  one  part  of  a  broken  bone  lies  over 
another. 

Paralla'xis.     See  Parallagma. 

Paralle'la.     (From    wapaWijKos,  pa- 
rallel.)   A  sort  of  scurf  or  leprosy,  affect- 
ing only  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  run 
ning  down  them  in  parallel  lines. 

PARALO'GIA.  (From  TrapaXeyui,  to 
talk  absurdly.)  A  delirium  in  which  the 
patient  talks  wildly. 

Paralo'phia.  (From  irapa,  near,  and 
Xu(pia,  the  first  vertebra  of  the  back. )  The 
lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  neck  near  the 
vertebrae,  according  to  some  anatomical 
writers,  as  Keil,  &c. 

PARA'LYSIS.  (From  -irapaXva,  to 
loose,  or  weaken.)  Catalysis  ;  Attonitus  mor- 
bus ;  Tre7nor.  The  palsy.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  Class  Neuroses,  and  Order 
Comata,  of  Cullen,  known  by  a  loss  or  di- 
minution of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion, 
afiecting  certain  parts  of  the  body,  often  ac- 
companied with  drowsiness.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  disease  is  confined  to  a  particu- 
lar part ;  but  it  more  usually  happens  that 
one  entire  side  of  the  body  from  the  head 
downwards  is  affected.    The  species  are  : 

1.  Paralysis  p^rtialu,  partial,  or  palsy  of 
some  particular  muscle. 

2.  Paralysis  he/niplegica,   palsy  of  one 
side  longitudinally. 

Paralysis  paraplegica,  palsy  of  one  half 
of  the  body,  taken  transversely,  as  both  legs 
and  thighs. 
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4.  Pnrali/sii  venenata,  from  the  sedative 
efiecU  of  poisons.  Paralysis  is  also  ssymp- 
toniatic  of  several  diseases,  as  worms,  scro- 
plnila,  sypliilis,  &c. 

It  may  arise  in  consequence  of  an  attack 
of  ajjoplexy.  It  may  likewise  be  occasioned 
by  any  thing  that  prevents  the  flow  of  the 
nervous  power  from  the  brain  into  the  organs 
of  motion  ;  hence  tumours,  over-distention, 
and  effusion,  often  give  rise  to  it.  It  may 
also  be  occasioned  by  translations  of  morbid 
matter  to  the  head,  by  the  suppression  of 
usual  evacuations,  and  by  the  pressure  made 
on  the  nerves  by  luxations,  fractures,  wounds, 
or  other  external  injuries.  The  long-conti- 
nued application  of  sedatives  will  likewise 
produce  palsy,  as  we  find  those,  whose  occu- 
pations subject  them  to  the  constant  hand- 
ling of  white  lead,  and  those  who  are  much 
exposed  to  the  poisonous  fumes  of  metals 
or  minerals,  are  very  apt  to  be  attacked  with 
it.  Whatever  tends  to  relax  and  enervate 
the  system,  may  likewise  prove  an  occasional 
cause  of  this  disease. 

Palsy  usually  comes  on  with  a  sudden  and 
immediate  loss  of  the  motion  and  sensibility 
of  the  parts  ;  but,  in  a  few  instances,  it  is 
preceded  by  a  numbness,  coldness  and 
paleness,  and  sometimes  by  slight  convulsive 
twitches.  When  the  head  is  much  affected, 
the  eye  and  mouth  are  drawn  on  one 
side,  the  memory  and  judgment  are  much 
impaired,  and  the  speech  is  indistinct  and 
incoherent.  If  the  disease  affects  the  extre- 
mities, and  has  been  of  long  duration,  it 
not  only  produces  a  loss  of  motion  and  sen- 
sibility, but  likewise  a  considerable  flaccidity 
and  wasting  away  in  the  muscles  of  the  parts 
affected. 

When  palsy  attacks  any  vital  part,  such 
as  the  brain,  heart,  or  lungs,  it  soon  ter- 
minates  fatally.  Wlien  it  arises  as  a  con- 
sequence of  apoplexy,  it  generally  proves 
very  difficult  to  cure.  Paralytic  affections 
of  the  lower  extremities  ensuing  from  any 
injury  done  to  the  spinal  marrow,  by  blows 
and  otlier  accidents,  usually  prove  incur- 
able. Palsy,  although  a  dangerous  dis- 
ease in  every  instance,  particularly  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  is  sometimes  re- 
moved by  the  occurrence  of  a  diarrhoea 
or  fever. 

The  morbid  appearances  to  be  observed 
on  dissections  in  palsy  are  pretty  similar 
to  those  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  apo- 
plexy ;  hence  collections  of  blood,  and  of 
serous  fluids,  are  often  found  effused  on  the 
brain,  but  more  frequently  the  latter  ;  and 
in  some  instances  the  substance  of  this  organ 
seems  to  have  suffered  an  alteration.  In 
palsy,  as  well  as  in  apoplexy,  the  collection 
of  extravasated  fluid  is  generally  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  brain  to  that  which  is 
affected. 

Tlie  general  indications  are,  to  remove, 
as  far  as  possible,  any  compressing  cause, 
and  to  rouse  gradually  the  torpid  portion  of 


the  nervous  system.  It  will  sometimes  l)e 
proper,  wliere  the  attack  is  sudden,  tlie 
disease  originating  in  the  head,  with  great 
determination  of  blood  to  that  part,  parti- 
cularly in  a  plethoric  habit,  to  open  the 
temporal  artery,  or  jugular  vein,  or  apply 
cupping-glasses  to  the  neck,  and  exhibit 
active  purges,  with  the  other  means  pointed 
out  under  apoplexy.  But  wliere  the  patient 
is  advanced  in  life,  of  a  debilitated  consti- 
tution, and  not  too  full  of  blood,  the  object 
should  rather  be  to  procure  regular  and 
healthy  discharges  from  the  bowels,  obviate 
irritation  in  the  brain  by  blisters  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  procure  a  steady  deter- 
mination to  the  skin  by  gently  stimulant 
diaphoretics,  as  ammonia,  guaiacum,  &c. 
in  moderate  doses  regularly  persevered  in. 
Emetics  have  been  sometimes  very  useful 
under  these  circumstances,  but  would  be 
dangerous  wliere  congestion  in  the  brain 
existed.  Certain  narcotic  substances  have 
been  found  occasionally  successful,  as  aco- 
nite, arnica,  toxicodendron,  nux  vomica, 
and  opium ;  but  the  tendency  of  the  latter 
to  produce  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the 
head  must  greatly  limit  its  use.  Various 
local  means  of  increasing  the  circulation, 
and  nervous  energy  in  the  affected 
parts,  are  resorted  to  in  this  complaint, 
often  with  decided  benefit.-  In  all 
cases  it  is  proper  to  keep  up  sufficient 
warmth  in  the  limb,  or  the  disease  may  be 
rendered  incurable.  But  in  addition  to  this, 
in  tedious  cases,  fomentations,  the  vapour 
bath,  friction,  electricity,  and  a  variety  of 
stimulant,  rubefacient,  or  even  vesicatory, 
embrocations,  liniments,  and  plasters,  may  as- 
sist materially  in  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 
In  the  use  of  some  of  these  it  should  be  a 
rule  to  begin  near  the  boundary  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  carry  them  onvKard,  as  the  amend- 
ment proceeds,  not  only  as  they  will  be  more 
likely  to  answer  a  good  purpose,  but  also 
because  there  would  be  some  risk  in  stimu- 
lating too  powerfully  an  extreme  part.  A 
suitable  diet,  according  to  the  habit  of  the 
patient,  warm  clothing,  the  prudent  use  of 
the  bath,  and  other  means  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  system,  must  not  be  neg- 
lected. 

Paralysis  heuba,  (From  iropaA.ua),  to 
weaken  :  so  called  from  its  use  in  paralytic 
disorders.)  The  cowslip  and  primrose  are 
sometimes  so  termed.  See  Fiimula  veris, 
and  Primula  vulgaris. 

PARAMENIA.  (From  irapo.,  wrong, 
and  ^■t]v,  the  menses. )  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology.  Class, 
Genelica  ;  Order,  Cenotica.  Mismenstrua- 
tion.  It  has  five  species,  viz.  Paramenia 
obslructionis,  difficilis,  superjluus,  erroris,  ces- 
salionis. 

Pahame'ria.  (From  irapa,  near,  and 
fx-npos,  the  thigh.)  The  inward  parts  of  the 
tliigh. 

Paha'mksus.     (From  irapo,    neiir,  and 
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utcros,  Uie  middle.)  The  liiig-finger,  or 
that  which  is  between  the  middle  and  the 
little  fingers. 

PARAMO'RPHTiE.  (From  ivapa, 
wrong,  and  (xop^t),  form.)  The  name  of  a 
class  of  diseases  of  the  nutritive  powers  in 
Dr.  Young's  Nosology.  Diseases  of  Structure. 

PARANEURISMI.  f From xapa, wrong, 
and  i/eupo;/,  a  nerve.)  The  name  given  by 
Dr.  Young  to  a  class  of  diseases.  Nervous 
diseases. 

Parance'a.  (Yromirapa,  diminutive,  and 
voeu,  to  imdcrstand.)  Paranoia.  Aliena- 
tion of  mind  ;  defect'of  judgment. 

Parape'ci-iyuji.  (From  Trapo,  near,  and 
T^rixvs,  the  cubit.)  Tliat  part  of  tlio  arm 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 

PARAPHIMO'SIS.  (From  rsrapa, 
about,  and  tpifioai,  to  bridle.)  A  disorder 
wherein  the  prepuce,  being  retracted  toward 
the  root  of  the  penis,  cannot  be  returned 
again  over  the  glans,  but  makes  a  sort 
of  ligature  behind  the  corona.  It  is  easily 
known;  the  glans  is  uncovered,  the  skin 
tumefied  on  the  corona,  and  above  it  forms 
a  circular  collar  or  stricture,  which,  from 
the  skin  being  unequally  extended,  becomes 
indented,  and  makes  several  rings  round 
the  part.  This  disease  may  proceed  from 
two  causes ;  as  first  from  the  imprudence 
of  young  people,  and  sometimes  also  of 
grown  persons,  who  having  the  end  of 
their  prepuce  too  straight,  cannot  uncover 
their  glans  without  pain,  and  when  they 
have  done  it,  neglect  returning  it  so  soon  as 
they  ought ;  and  thus  the  contracted  part 
of  the  prepuce  forms  a  constriction  be- 
hind the  glans.  Soon  after,  the  glans  and 
penis  swell,  and  the  prepuce,  being  con- 
sequently very  much  distended,  is  affected  in 
the  same  manner ;  an  inflammation  seizes 
upon  both,  and  swellings  quickly  appear 
upon  the  stricture  formed  by  the  prepuce, 
so  that  the  whole  may  be  liable  to  a 
gangrene,  if  not  speedily  relieved.  The 
second  thing  that  may  produce  a  paraphi- 
mosis, is  a  venereal  Virus.  In  adults, 
whose  glans  is  uncovered,  there  frequently 
arise  venereal  chancres  in  the  pr^nicc  after 
iinpure  coition,  whicli  befoi'o  they  digest, 
are  generally  attended  with  inflammation, 
more  or  less  considerable.  Hiis  inflamma- 
tion is  alone  suflScient  to  render  the  pro- 
puce  too  straight  for  the  size  of  the  penis, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  swelling  or  inos- 
culation may  ensue  like  that  befoTfe  men- 
tioned ;  and  this  is  what  is  termed  a  para- 
phimosis. 

PARAPHO'NIA.       (From  vrapa, 
wrong,  and  ^wpti,  sound.)    Alteration  of 
.the  voice.      A  genus  of   disease   in  the 
Class  Locales,    and  Order  DyscincsicB,  of 
CuUen,  comprehending    six    species,  viz. 

1.  Taraphonia  jnihcrum.  About  the  age 
of  puberty  the  cliange  of  voice  from  an  acute 
and  soft  to  a  grave  and  harsh  tone. 

Paraphonia  ravea.    The  voice  hoarse 
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and  rough  from  dryness  of  flaccid  tumour 
of  the  fauces. 

3.  Paraphonut  resonaiis.  Rough  voice  from 
obstruction  of  the  nares,  with  hissing  sound 
in  the  nose. 

4.  Paraphonia  palalina.  From  the  uvula 
wanting,  or  divided,  and  commonly  attended 
with  hare-lip,  the  voice  rough,  obscure  and 
disagreeable. 

5.  Parap/wnia  clangens.  An  acute,  shrill, 
and  weak-toned  voice. 

6.  Parap/wnia  comatosa.  A  sound  emitted 
at  inspiration  from  relaxation  of  the  velum 
palati,  and  of  the  glottis. 

Paha'phora.  (From  Trapaipepn),  to  trans- 
fer. )  A  slight  kind  of  delirium,  or  light- 
headedness in  a  fever.  Some  use  this  word 
for  a  delirium  in  general. 

P araphrene'sis.  a  delirium  ;  also  a-pa- 
raphrenilis, 

PARAPHRENI'TIS.  (From  irapa, 
nude,  not  rightly,  and  pkrenilis,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  :  so  called  because  its 
symptoms  resemble  those  of  phrenitis,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  which  it  is  not. ) 
Paraphrenesis  ;  Diaphragmatitis.  An  inflam- 
mation of  the  diaphragm.  A  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  Class  Pyrexia,  and  Order  Phleg- 
masia;, of  Cullen,  known  by  delirium,  with 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pain  in  the  re. 
gion  of  the  diaphragm,  s.nd  which  requires 
the  same  treatment  as  inflammation  of  the 
lungs. 

PARAPHRO'SYNE.  (From  ^apa- 
ippovew,  to  be  estranged  iti  mind.)  Tlie 
same  as  Mania. 

Paraphtmo'sis.    See  Paraphimosis. 

PARAPLE'GIA.  ( From  ■;rapa7rX7,(r(ra., 
to  strike  inharmonionsly.)  Palsy  of  one 
half  of  the  body  taken  transversely.  A 
species  of  paralysis.     See  Paralysis. 

Parapople'xia.  (From  vapa,  diminu- 
tive, and  airoir\T]^ta,  an  apoplexy.)  A  slight 
apoplexy. 

PARA PSTS.  (From  irapa,  and  airro/iai, 
jierperam  tango.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
diseases  in  Good's  Nosology,  Class  JSTeuro- 
tica;  Order  jEsthelica.  Morbid  touch.  It 
embraces  three  qpecies,  ParajK^is  acris,  ciper.?, 
illusoria, 

PARARTrm-E'.MA.  (Pfom  irapa,  and  apdpoy, 
a  joint.)  A  slight  luxation.  A  tumour 
from  protrusion,  as  in  hernia. 

Pararthre'mata,  (The  plural  of  par- 
arthrama.)    See  Pararthrcma. 

Parary'thjios.  (From  irapa  and  pvB/xos, 
number.)  A  pulse  not  siiitable  to  the  age 
of  the  person. 

Parascepa'stra.  (From  irapc^,  and  ffKt- 
Tra^tu,  to  cover. )  A  cap  or  b.mdagc  to  go 
round  tiic  whole  head. 

PARA'scHinE.  (From  wapa,  and  (rx«*£», 
to  cleave.)  A  fragment  or  fissure  in  a  bro- 
ken bone. 

Parasit.ic.     Tlic  name  of  an  order  of 
plants  in  Linna-us's  Fragments  ofnNatual 
Method. 
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'  PARASITIC.  (^Parasiticus from  ira- 
paariTos,  a  parasite  or  hanger  on.)  An  animal 
is  so  termed  that  receives  its  nourishment 
in  the  hodies  of  others  ;  as  worms,  poly- 
pes, liydatids,  &c. 

A  plant  is  so  called  which  sends  its  roots 
into  other  plants,  from  which  it  draws  its 
nourishment;  as  the  Epidendrum  vanilla. 
See  Arrhizus. 

PARASITICUS.  Parasitical. 

PARASITUS.  (Papao-tTos,  a  parasite.) 
A  parasite  :  applied  to  animals  and  vege- 
tables which  draw  their  nourishment  from 
others  of  the  same  kingdom,  living  within 
the  interior  of  animals,  or  having  their  roots 
fixed  in  the  barks  of  vegetables. 

Para'sphagis.  (From  irapa,  near,  and 
a(pp.yt),  the  throat. )  The  jart  of  the  neck 
contiguous  to  the  clavicles. 

Para'stata.  (From  iraptTnifii,  to  stand 
near. )  It  signifies  any  thing  situated  near 
another. 

Para'stata.  (From  Tcapurrriiu,  to  stand 
near.)  The  Epididymis  of  Hippocrates. 
Herophilus  and  Galen  called  these  the  Fa- 
ricosee,'Parastatm,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Glandulcc  Paraslalce,  nqw  called  Pros- 
tata.  Rufus  Ephesius  called  the  tubae  Fal- 
lopianffi  by  the  name  of  Paraslatee  Varicoscs. 

Parastre'jima.  (From  •wapaffrpe^u,  to 
distort,  or  pervert.)  A  perversion,  or  con- 
vulsive distortion  of  the  mouth,  or  any  part 
of  the  face. 

Parasyna'nche.     See  Paracynaiiche. 
PARA'THENAR.   (From  -napa,  near, 
and  Siivap,  the  sole  of  the  foot.)     A  muscle 
situated  neai-  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Parathenar  minor.  See  Flexor  brevis 
minimi  digiti  pedis. 

PARANTHINE.    See  Scapolite. 
Parda'lium.  (From  irap^os,  the  panther.) 
An  ointment  smelling  like  the  panther. 
lj-l.  (_^^PARE',  Ambrose,  a  French  surgeon, 
was  born  at  Lavel,  in  1509.     He  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  surgical  profession 
early  in  life,  and  practised  it  with  great  zeal 
both  in  hospitals  and  in  the  army.     His  re- 
putation at  length  rose  very  high,  and  he 
was-  appointed   surgeon   in    ordinary  to 
Henry  II.  in  1552;  which  ofRce  he  held 
also  under   the   three    succeeding  kings. 
Charles  IX.    derived    material  assistance 
from  his  professional  skill,  and  gave  a  signal 
proof  of  his  gratitude  ;  for  Par^,  being  a 
Huguenot,  would  have  been  included  in 
the  horrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's, 
had  not  the  king  sent  for  him  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  ordered  him  not  to  leave 
the  royal  chamber.     After  having  been  long 
esteemed  as  the  first  surgeon  of  his  time,  and 
beloved  for  his  private  virtues,  he  died  in  the 
year  1590.    He  was  the  author  of  some 
works,  which  were  universally  read,  and 
translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of 
Europe,    containing   a  body   of  surgical 
science.    He  was  a  man  of  original  mind, 
and  a  real  improver  of  his  art,  especially  in 
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the  treatment  of  gun-shot  wounds  ;  adopting 
a  lenient  method,  instead  of  the  irritating 
and  cauterising  applications  previously  in 
use.  He  was  also  a  bold  and  successful 
operator  ;  and  displayed  on  many  occasions 
all  the  resources  of  an  enlightened  surgeon. 
He  appears  however  to  have  borrowed  freely 
from  the  Italian  writers  and  practitioners, 
especially  in  anatomy.  There  is  also  an 
affectation  of  reference  to  the  works  of  the 
ancients  in  his  writings,  for  he  was  by  no 
means  well  versed  in  these,  and  indeed 
obliged  to  request  another  to  translate  into 
French  some  of  the  books  of  Galen,  which 
he  wished  to  consult, 

PAREC'CRISES.  (From  vapa,  wrong, 
and  eKKpivcij,  to  secern  or  secrete.)  The 
name  of  a  class  of  diseases  in  Dr.  Young's 
Nosology.  —  Diseases  of  secretion. 

PAREGORIC.  {Paregoricus ;  from 
■arapayopeai,  to  mitigate,  to  assuage.)  That 
which  allays  pain. 

Paregoric  Elinu  See  Tinctura  caviphorte 
compositn. 

Parei'a.  riapeia.  Tliat  part  of  the  face 
which  is  between  the  eyes  and  chin. 

Parei'ra  bkava.     Sec  Cissampelos. 

Parence'phalis.  (From  •orapa,  near, 
and  eyKe<pa\os,  the  brain.)  See  Cerebel- 
lum. 

PARE'NCHYMA.  (From  irapijx^o'y 
to  strain  through  ;  because  the  ancients  be- 
lieved the  blood  was  st mined  through  it.) 
1.  The  spongy  and  cellular  substance  or 
tissue,  that  connects  parts  together.  It  is 
applied  to  the  connecting  medium  of  the 
substance  of  the  viscera. 

2.  The  green  juicy  layer  of  barks  which 
lies  immediately  under  the  epidermis  of 
trees. 

PA'RESIS.  (From  Ttapitj/xi,  to  relax.) 
An  imperfect  palsy. 

PARGASITE.    Common  actynolite. 
.  PARHAEMA'SI^.      (From  Trapa, 
wrong,  and  aifji,a,  blood.)     The  name  of  a 
class  of  diseases  in  Dr.  Yoimg's  Nosology. 
Sanguine  diseases. 

Parie'ra  brava.     (A  Spanish  word.) 
See  Cissampelos. 

PARIETALE  OS.  (Parielalis ;  from 
paries,  a  wall :  because  they  defend  the  brain 
like  walls.)  Ossa  verlicis.  Ossn  sincipilis. 
Ossa  verticalia  vcl  hregirutlis.  The  parietal 
bones  are  two  arched  and  somewhat  quad- 
rangular bones,  situated  one  on  each  side  of 
the  superior  part  of  the  cranium.  Each  of 
these  bones  forms  an  irregular  square.  They 
are  thicker  above  than  below  ;  but  ai-e  some- 
what thinner,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
equal  and  smoritli  than  the  other  bones  of 
the  cranium.  'The  only  foramen  we  observe 
in  them,  is  a  small  one  towards  the  upper 
and  posterior  part  of  each.  It  has  been 
named  the  parietal  foramen,  and  serves  for 
the  transmission  of  a  small  vein  to  the  longi- 
tudinal sinus.  In  many  subjects  this  fora- 
men is  wanting.  On  tlie  inner  surface  of 
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thoso  bones  are  the  inai  ks  of  the  vessels  of 
the  tliim  mater,  and  of  the  convoluted  sur- 
face of  the  brain.      On  the  inside  of  tlieir 
iipper  edge  we  may  likewise  observe  a  con- 
siderable fuiTow,  which  corresponds  with  the 
longitutlinal  sinus  of  the  dura  mater  ;  and 
lower  down,  towards  their  posterior  and  in- 
ferior angle,  is  a  smaller  one  for  part  of  the 
lateral  sinuses.     These  Iionos  arc  joined  to 
each  other  by  the  sagittal  suture ;  to  the  os 
sphenoides,  and  ossa  temporum,  by  the  squa- 
mous suture  ;  to  the  os  occipitis  by  the  lamb- 
doidal  sulture;  and  to  the  os  frontis  by  the 
coronal  suture.     Their  connection  with  this 
latter  bone  is  well  wortliy  our  attention.  We 
shall  find,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  suture, 
where  the  os  frontis  from  its  size  and  flatness 
is  the  most  in  danger  of  being  injured,  it 
rests  upon  the  arch  formed  by  the  parietal 
bones ;  whereas,  at  the  sides,  the  jjarietal 
bones  are  found  resting  upon  the  os  frontis, 
because  tliis  same  arch  is  there  in  the  greatest 
danger  from  pressure.    In  new-born  in- 
fants, the  ossa  parietalia  are  separated  from 
-the  middle  of  the  divided  os  frontis  by  a 
portion  of  the  cranium,   then  unossified. 
When  the  finger  is  applied  to  this  part,  the 
•motion  of  the  brain,  and  the  pulsation  of  the 
arteries  of  the  dura  mater,  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished.   In  general,  the  whole  of  this 
•part  is  completely  ossified  before  we  are 
seven  years  of  age. 

PARIETA'RIA.  (From  paries,  a  wall; 
because  it  grows  upon  old  walls,  among 
rubbish. )  1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Polygamia  ; 
Order,  Moncecia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  wall 
pellitory.     See  Parietaria  officinalis. 

Pauietaria  officinalis.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  wall  .^ellitory.  Parietaria 
foliis  la?iceolato-ovatis,  pedunculis  dicliotomis, 
calydlxus  diphyllis,  of  LinnEeus.  This  plant 
■has  no  smell,  and  its  taste  is  simply  heiba- 
ceous.  In  the  practice  of  the  present  day, 
it  is  wholly  laid  aside,  although  it  was  for- 
merly in  high  estimation  as  a  diuretic. 

PA'RIS.  (So  called  in  reference  to  the 
youth  of  that  name,  who  adjudged  the  gold- 
en apple  to  Venus,  this  herb  bearing  but 
one  seed.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnccan  system.  Class,  Octandria  ; 
Order,  Tetragynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  herb 
Paris.    Sec  Pam  quadrifolia. 

Paris  quadrifolia.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  herb  Paris,  or  true  love.  The 
colour  and  smell  of  this  plant  indicate  its 
■possessing  narcotic  powers.  The  leaves  and 
berries  are  said  to  be  efficacious  in  the  cure 
of  hooping-cough,  and  to  act  like  opium. 
Great  caution  is  requisite  in  their  exhibition, 
«s  convulsions  and  death  are  caused  by  an 
overdose.  Tlie  root  possesses  emetic  quali- 
ties. 

Pari'sthmia.  (From  ■mapa,  and  KrOiiiov 
-Ihc  part  of  the  throat  whore  the  tonsils  are 
14 
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A  part  of  the  throat  near  the  tonsils,  or  dis- 
orders of  the  tonsils, 

PAuisrHMio'Tosius,  ( From  uropio-e^iia,  the 
tonsils,  and  refivui,  to  cut.)  An  instrument 
with  which  tlic  tonsils  were  formerly  scari- 
lied. 

Paristkmitis.  Inflammation  of  parts 
about  tlie  fauces. 

Parodo'ntis.  (From  ■arapa,  near,  and 
ooovs,  a  tooth.j  A  painful  tubercle  upon 
the  gums. 

PARODYNIA,(From  -arapo,  male,  and 
w5ii/,  or  oiSiy,  was,  dolor  parlwienlis.)  Tlie 
name  of  a  genus  of  disease,  in  Good's  No- 
sology. Class,  Genelica;  Order,  Car]>o- 
tica.  Morbid  labour.  It  embraces  seven 
species,  viz.  Parudynia  alonica  ;  implnstica  ; 
sympatlielica ;  perversa;  amor]>kica ;  2>leu- 
rulLs ;  secundaria. 

PARqNIRIA.(From  irapa,  and  ovupov, 
a  dream,  i.  e.  depraved,  disturbed,  or  morbid 
dreaming.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  dis- 
eases in  Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Neuro- 
tica ;  Order,  Plirenica.  Sleep,  disturbance. 
It  has  three  species,  viz.  Paroniria  ambu- 
lans  ;  loquenS;  and  salax. 

PARONY'CHIA.  (From,  -r^apa,  about, 
and  ovv^,  the  nail.)    Panaris;  Panaritium. 
A  whitlo^v,  or  whitloe.     Any  collection  of 
pus  formed  in  the  fingei-s  is  tei-med  by  au- 
thors, panaris,  or  whitloe,  and  is  an  abscess  of 
the  same  nature  ■with  those  arising  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.      These  abscesses  are 
situated  more  or  less  deep,  which  has  in- 
duced the  writers  upon  the  subject  to  divide 
them  into  several  species  :  accordingly  they 
have  ranged  them  under  four  heads,  agree- 
ably to  the  places  where  they  are  fomed. 
The  first  kind  of  panaris  is  formed  imder  the 
cuticle,  on  one  side  of  the  nail,  and  some-, 
times  all  round  it.    Tlie  second  is  seated  in 
the  fat  lying  under  the  skin,  bctH^een  that 
and  the  sheath  which  involves  the  flexor 
tendons.    The  third  is  described  by  authors 
to  be  formed  widiin  the  sheatli ;  and  they  still 
add  a  fourth  species,  arising  between  tlie  pe- 
riosteum and  the  bone. 

Paro'pive.  (From  -nrapa,  near,  and 
toif/,  the  eye. )  The  external  angles  of  the 
eyes. 

PAROPSIS.  (From  Trapo,  male,  and 
P^is,  visus,  sight. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
diseases  in  Good's  Nosology.  Class,  JV^eu- 
rolica ;  Order,  P/trenica.  Morbid  .sight  It 
has  thirteen  species  ;  viz.  Paropsis  lucifuga  - 
noclifiiga  ;  hmgiiigua  ;  propingiia  ;  lateralis  ; 
illusoria  ;  caligo  ;  glaucosis  ;  calarracti  ;  sy- 
nizesis ;  amaurosis  ;  stap/iylotnn,  and  strabis- 
mus. 

Paropte'sis.  (From  ■axapa,  and  oirlau,  to 
roast.)  A  provocation  of  sweat,  by  makino- 
a  patient  approach  tlie  fire,  or  by  placing 
him  in  a  bagnio. 

Pa rora'sis.( From  •nrcpa,  diminutive,  and 
opau,  to  .see.)    An  imbecility  of  sight. 

PARORCIII'DIUM.  (Fromtrapa,  and 
opx's,  a  testicle.)    A  tumour  in  the  groin. 
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occasioned  by  tlic  tusticle,  whicli  is  piissiiig 
Lito  the  scrotum. 

PAROSMIS.  (Fvovmrapa,  male,  bad; 
mid  0^0),  ol/acio,  to  swell. )  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology. 
Class,  N'eurotica;  Ordev,  (Esllieliai ;  Mor- 
bid smell.  It  has  three  species  ;  viz.  Faros- 
mis  acris,  obtusa,  and  expers. 

PAROSTIA.  (From  TTopa,  and  oareov, 
a  bone.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases 
in  Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Eccritica ; 
Order,  Mcsolica.  Misossilication.  Its  species 
are  two,  viz.  Paroslia  fragilis,  and  Jlexilis. 

PAROTID  GLAND.  {Parotideus ; 
from  irapa,  about,  and  ovs,  the  ear, ) 
Glandula  paroLidea ;  Parolis.  A  large 
conglomerate  and  salival  gland,  situated 
under  the  ear,  between  the  mamillary 
process  of  the  temple  bone  and  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw.  The  excretory  duct  of  this 
gland  opens  in  the  mouth,  and  is  called, 
from  its  discoverer,  the  Stenonian  duct. 

Parotide'a.  (From  Tsrapairis,  the  parotid 
gland.)  The  trivial  name  of  a  species  of 
quincy,  in  which  the  parotid  gland,  neck  and 
throat,  are  considerably  affected.  See  Ci/- 
nanche  parolidea. 

PARO'TIS.    (From  vrapa,    near,  and 
ovs,  the  ear. )     See  Parotid  gland. 

PAROTITIS.      Inflammation  of  the 
parotid  gland.    See  Cynancltc  parolidea. 

PAROXYSM.  \Paroxi/smus ;  from 
■xuapu^woi,  to  aggravate.)  1.  An  obvious  in- 
crease of  the  symptoms  of  a  disease  which 
lasts  a  certain  time  and  then  declines. 

2.  A  periodical  attack  or  fit  of  a  disease. 

Parsley,  black  moimlain.  See  Alhamauta 
oreoseliimni. 

PARSLEY.     See  Apium  jielroselinunt. 

Parsley,  Macedonian,  See  Bubon  ma- 
cedonickm. 

PARSNIP.     See  Pastinaca  sativa. 

Parsnip  water.     See  Sin/n  nodifloruni. 

Parthenia'struju  (Diminutive  o{ par- 
ihenimn,  tansy.)     A  species  of />ar;/ie/tMt7H. 

Pa'rthenis.    The  same  as  parthenium. 

PARTHE'NIUM.  (From  ■mapdevos,  a 
virgin  :  so  called  because  of.  its  iises  in 
diseases  of  young  women.)  See  Matri- 
caria partheniuni. 

Pahthenium  mas.  See  Tanacelum. 
Partitus.  a  botanical  term :  partite, 
cut,  as  it  were,  almost  to  the  base,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  incisions  ;  hiparlilc 
when  two,  Iripartilc  when  tliree,  quadri- 
partite when  four,  qidnqucpurtite  when  five, 
&c. 

PARTURITION.  Parturilio ;  from 
pario.  The  expulsion  of  the  fa;tus  from  the 
uterus. 

After  seven  months  of  pregnancy,  the 
foetus  has  all  the  conditions  for  breathing, 
and  exercising  its  digestion  ;  it  may  then  l)e 
separated  from  its  mother,  and  change  its 
mode  of  existence;  childbirth  rarely,  how- 
ever, happens  at  this  period  :  most  frequently 
the  fcetus  remains  two  mouths  longer  in  the 


uterus,  and  it  does  not  pass  out  of  this  ^ 
organ  till   after  the   revolution   of  nintt 
months. 

Examples  are  related  of  children  being 
born  after  ten  full  months  of  gestation,  but 
these  cases  are  very  doubtful,  for  it  is  very 
diflicult  to  know  exactly  the  period  of  con- 
ception. Tlie  legislation,  in  France,  however, 
has  fixed  the  principle,  that  childbirth  may 
take  place  the  299th  day  of  pregnancy. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  me- 
chanism by  which  the  fa-tus  is  expelled ; 
every  thing  happens  with  wonderful  pre- 
cision ;  all  seems  to  have  been  foreseen,  and 
calculated  to  favour  its  passage  through  the 
pelvis,  and  the  genital  parts. 

The  physical  causes  that  determine  the 
exit  of  the  fcetus  are  the  contraction  of  the 
uterus,  and  that  of  the  abdominal  muscles  ;. 
by  their  force  the  liquor  amnii  flows  out,  the 
head  of  the  fcetus  is  engaged  in  the  pelvis, 
it  goes  through  it,  and  soon  passes  out  by 
the  valve,  the  folds  of  which  disappear ;  these 
different  phenomena  take  place  in  succession, 
and  continue  a  certain  time  :  they  are  ac- 
companied with  pains  more  or  less  severe, 
with  swelling  and  softening  of  the  soft  parts 
of  the  pelvis,  and  external  genital  parte,  and 
with  an  abundant  mucous  secretion  in  the 
cavity  of  the  vagina.  All  these  circum- 
stances, each  in  its  own  way,  favour  the  pas- 
sage of  the  fcetus. 

To  facilitate  the  study  of  this  complicated 
action,  it  must  be  divided  into  several 
periods. 

The Jirsl  period  of  childbirlh.  —  It  is  con- 
stituted by  the  procursory  signs.  Two  or 
three  days  before  childbirtli,  a  flow  of  mu- 
cus takes  place  from  the  vagina,  the  exter- 
nal genital  parts  swell,  and  become  softer  ;  it 
is  the  same  with  the  ligaments  that  unite  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis ;  the  cervix  uteri  flattens, 
its  opening  is  enlarged,  its  edges  become 
thinner ;  slight  pains,  known  under  the 
name  of fiying  pains,  are  felt  in  the  loins  and 
abdomen. 

Second  period.  —  Pains  of  a  peculiar  kind 
come  on  :  they  begin  in  the  lumbar  region, 
and  seem  to  be  propagated  towards  the  cervix 
nleri,  or  the  rectum  ;  they  are  renewed  only 
after  considerable  intervals,  as  a  quarter,  or 
half  an  hour.  Eacli  of  them  is  accompanied 
with  an  evident  contraction  of  the  body  of 
tlie  uterus,  with  tension  of  its  neck,  and 
dilatation  of  the  opening  ;  the  finger  directed 
into  the  vagina  discovers  that  the  envelopes 
of  the  foetus  are  pushed  outward,  and  that 
there  is  a  considerable  tumour  which  is  called 
the  waters :  the  pains  very  soon  become 
stronger,  and  the  contractions  of  the  uterus 
more  powerful ;  the  membranes  break,  and 
a  iiart  of  the  liquid  escapes  ;  the  uterus  con- 
tracts on  itself,  and  is  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  fVjetus. 

Third  period.  —  The  pains  and  contrac- 
tions of  the  uterus  increase  considerably'; 
they  are  instinctively  accompanied  by  the 
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contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Ths 
woman  who  is  aware  of  their  effect  is  in- 
clmed  to  favour  them,  in  making  all  the 
muscular  efforts  of  which  she  is  capable  : 
her  pulse  then  becomes  stronger  and  more 
frequent;  'her  face  is  animated,  her  eyes 
shine,  her  whole  body  is  in  extreme  agita- 
tion, perspiration  flows  in  abundance.  The 
head  is  then  engaged  in  the  pelvis  ;  the  occi- 
put, placed  at  first  above  the  left  acetabulum, 
is  directed  inward  and  downward,  and 
comes  below  and  behind  the  arch  of  the  pubis. 

Fourth  period  After  some  instants  of 

repose,  the  pains  and  expulsive  contractions 
resume  all  their  activity  ;  the  head  presents 
itself  at  the  vulva,  makes  an  effort  to  pass, 
and  succeeds  when  there  happens  to  be  a 
contraction  sufficiently  sti-ong  to  produce 
this  effect.  The  head  being  once  disen- 
gaged, the  remaining  parts  of  the  body 
easily  follow  on  account  of  their  smaller 
volume.  The  section  of  the  umbilical  cord 
is  then  made,  and  a  ligature  is  put  round  it 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  umbilicus. 

Fifth  period.  —  If  the  accoucheur  has  not 
proceeded  immediately  to  the  extraction  of 
the  placenta  after  the  birth  of  the  child, 
slight  pains  are  felt  in  a  short  time,  the  ute- 
rus contracts  freely,  but  with  force  enough 
to  throw  off  the  placenta,  and  the  mem- 
branes of  the  ovum  :  tliis  expulsion  bears 
the  name  of  delivery.  During  the  twelve  or 
fifteen  days  that  follow  childbirth,  the  uterus 
contracts  by  degrees  upon  itself,  the  woman 
suffers  abundant  perspirations,  her  mammte 
are  extended  by  the  milk  that  they  secrete ;  a 
flo\v  of  matter,  which  takes  place  from  the 
vagina,  called  lochia^  first  sanguiferous,  then 
whitish,  indicates  that  the  organs  of  the 
woman  resume,  by  degrees,  the  disposition 
that  they  had  before  conception. " — Magendie. 

PARU'LIS.  (From  israpa,  near,  and 
qvxov,  the  gum.)  An  inflammation,  boil, 
or  abscess  in  the  gums. 

PARURIA.  (From  Tropes,  perperam,  and 
ovpeoo,  to  make  water. )  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology.  Class, 
Eccritica  ;  Order,  Catotica.  Mismicturition. 
It  embraces  seven  species,  viz.  Pararia 
inops  ;  retentionis  ;  stillatitia  ;  mellita  ;  incon- 
tinens  ;  incocta,  and  erratica, 

Paiiy'giion.  (From  -mapa,  and  vypos,  hu- 
mid.) A  liquid  or  moist  preparation  for 
allaying  a  topical  inflammation. 

PAsi'riiii.us.  (From  ■was,  all,  and  <l)i\os, 
grateful  ;  from  its  general  usefulness. )  A 
name  given  to  a  plaster. 

Pa'sma.  (From  •tu-offtro),  to  sprinkle  over.) 
See  Catapasma. 

PA'SSA.  (From  panda,  to  spread.) 

!•  A  grape  or  raisin. 

2,  In  Paracelsus  it  is  a  whitloe. 

pAssA  KiNOR.    See  Uva  passa  minor. 

Passava'  NTxcus.  (From  uras,  all,  and 
avaivu,  to  dry  up.)  An  epithet  given  by 
Schroder  to  a  po^\  der,  which  dries  up,  and 
eracimtcs  morbid  humours. 


PASSIFLO'RA.  (Altered  by  Linnwus. 
from  Jlos  passio?iis  of  preceding  botanists  : 
a  term  applied  to  the  beautiful  genus  iii 
question,  because  the  instruments  of  Christ's 
passion  were  thought  to  be  represented  in  tlie 
parts  of  the  fructification. )  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Gynandria;  Order,  Pentandria. 

P  AssiFLOUA  LAUR1F0I.1A.  Bay-leaved 
passion-flower.  A  native  of  Surinam.  The 
fruit  of  this  tree  grows  to  the  size  of  a  small 
lemon,  which  it  greatly  resembles.  It  has  a 
delicious  smell  and  flavour,  and  is  excellent 
for  quenching  thirst,  abating  heat  of  tlie 
stomach,  increasing  the  appetite,  recruiting 
the  spirits,  and  allaying  the  heat  in  fevers.  " 

Passiflora  mahforjiis.  Apple-shaped 
granadilla.  The  fruit  of  this  species  of  pas- 
sion-floM'er  is  esteemed  a  delicacy  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  it  is  served  up  at 
table  in  desserts.  They  are  not  unwhole- 
some. 

PASSION.  {Passio,  onis.  f.;  from  pa- 
tior,  to  suffer.)  By  passion,  is  generally 
understood  an  instinctive  feeling  become 
extreme  and  exclusive.  A  man  of  strong 
passion  neither  hears,  sees,  nor  exists,  but 
through  the  feeling  which  agitates  him ;  and 
as  the  violence  of  this  feeling  is  such  that  it 
is  extremely  painful,  it  has  been  called  pas- 
sion or  suffering.  The  passions  have  the 
same  end  as  instinct ;  like  tliem,  tliey  incline 
animals  to  act  according  to  the  general  laws 
of  animated  nature. 

We  see  in  man  passions  which  he  lias  in 
common  with  the  animals,  and  which  con- 
sist of  animal  wants,  become  excessive  ;  but 
he  has  others  which  are  displayed  only  in 
the  social  state.  These  are  social  wants 
grown  to  excess. 

The  animal  j^assions  have  a  twofold  de- 
sign, tlie  preservation  of  the  individual,  and 
of  the  species. 

To  tlie  preservation  of  the  indi\'idual  be- 
long fear,  anger,  sorrow,  hatred,  excessive 
hunger,  &c.  To  the  preservation  of  the 
species,  excessive  venereal  desires,  jealousy  ; 
the  fury  which  is  felt  when  the  young  ones 
are  in  danger,  &c. 

Nature  has  made  tliis  sort  of  passions  very 
powerful,  and  which  afe  equally  so  in  a  state 
of  civilization. 

The  passions  which  belong  to  the  social 
state  are  only  the  social  wants  carried  to  an 
excess.  Ambition  is  tlio  inordinate  love  of 
power  ;  avarice,  the  love  of  riches,  become 
excessive  ;  hatred  and  revenge,  tliat  natural 
and  impetuous  desire  to  injure  whoever 
hurts  us ;  the  passion  of  gaming,  and  al- 
most all  the  vices,  wJiich  are  also  passions, 
are  violent  inclinations  to  increase  the  feel- 
ing of  ex,istence ;  violent  love  is  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  venereal  desires,  &c. 

Some  of  the  passions  are  allayed,  or  ex- 
tinguished, by  gratification  ;  others  become 
more  irritated  by  it.  Tlie  first  sort  are 
therefore  often  the  caiicc  of  liappiness,  as  is 
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seen  in  philanthropy  and  love  ;  whilst  the 
latter  sort  necessarily  causes  misery.  Misers, 
ambitious  and  envious  people,  are  examples 
of  the  last. 

If  our  necessities  develop  the  intellect, 
the  passions  are  the  principle  or  the  cause 
of  every  thing  great  which  man  performs, 
whether  good  or  bad.  Great  poets,  heroes,^ 
great  criminals,  and  conquerors,  are  men  of 
strong  passions." 

Passioji,  cceliac.     See  Diarrhoea  ccsliaca. 

Passion,  hysteric.     See  Hi/steria. 

Passion,  iliac.     See  Iliac  Passioii. 

PASSU'LA.    A  small  raisin. 

PASSULiB  MAJOuiss.     See  Vva  passu  via- 
Jor. 

Passula'tum.  (.Fvom  passula,  a  (ig,  or 
raisin.)  This  is  a  term  given  by  Dispensa- 
tory writers  to  some  medicines  where  rai- 
sins are  the  chief  ingredient ;  as  the  electua- 
rium  passulatum,  &c. 

PA'SSUM.  (From  jyassa,  a  grape,  or 
raisin.)    Raisin  wine. 

PA'STA.    A  round  cake  or  lozenge. 

Pasta  kegia.  (From  ■wacrcrca,  to  sprin- 
lile.)  A  lozenge,  or  small  cake,  sprinkled 
over  with  some  dry  powdered  substance. 

PASTI'LLUM.  (Diminutive  of  pasta, 
a  lozenge.)  Pastillus.  A  troch  or  pastil. 
A  little  lump  of  paste,  or  ball,  made  to  take 
like  a  lozenge. 

PASTINA'CA.  {Apastu;  from.its  use- 
fulness as  a  food.)     1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linniean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Digynia.    Pars-  - 
nep. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  ofthe  pars- 
ne^i.     See  Pastinaca  sativa. 

Pastinaca  ofopanax.     The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  yields  opopanax. 
The  plant  from  ^^  hence  tliis  gum  resin  is 
produced  is  known  by  the  names  oi:  opopona- 
cuvi;  panax  hcracleum ;  panax  costinum ; 
panax  paslinacea  ;  hyna.    Hercules  all  heal ; 
and  opopanax -wort.   Pastinaca — foliis  pin- 
natis,fnlii)lis  basi  anlica  excisis,  of  Linna;us. 
Opopanax  is  the  gummi-resinous  juice,  ob- 
tained by  means  of  incisions  made  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stalk  of  the  plant,  from  which 
it  gradually  exudes,  and  by  undergoing 
spontaneous  concretion,  assumes  the  appear^ 
ance  under  v.hich  we  have  it  imported  from 
Turkey  and  the  East  Indies,  viz.  sometimes 
in  little  drops  or  tears,  more  commonly  in 
in-e<rular  lumps,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour 
on  the  outside,  with  specks  of  white ;  inter- 
nally of  a  paler  colour,  and  frequently  va- 
riegated with  large  white  pieces.  Opopa- 
nax has  a  strong,  disagreeable  smell,  and  a 
bitter,  acrid,  somewhat  nauseous  taste.  It 
is  only  employed  in  the  present  practice  as 
an  antispasmodic,  in  coml)ination  with  other 
medicines,  although  it  was  formerly  in  high 
estimation  as  an  attenuant,  deobstruent,  and 
aperient.    Its  antispasmodic  virtues  are  less 
powerful  than  galbaiium,  and  more  so  than 
ammoniacum.  It  has  no  place  in  the  Edin- 
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burgh  Pharmacopoeia,  but  is  directed  by  the 
London  College. 

Pastinaca  sativa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  parsnep.  The  cultivated  or  gardeii. 
parsnep  is  the  Pastinaca  :  — foliolis  simpli-  ' 
ciler  pinnalis,  of  Linnasus.  Elnphoboscum, 
of  the  ancients.  Its  roots  are  sweet  and 
nutritious,  and  in  high  esteem  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  food.  They  possess  an  aromatic 
flavour,  more  especially  those  of  the  wild 
plant,  and  are  exhibited  in  calculous  com- 
plaints for  their  diuretic  and  sheathing  qua- 
lities. 

PATE'LLA.    (Diminutive  of  patina, 
a  dish:  so  named  from  its  shape.)  lioinla. 
The  knee-pan.    A  small  flat  bone,  which, 
in  some  measure,  resembles  the  common 
figure  of  the  heart,  with  its  point  down- 
wards, and  is  placed  at  the  fore-part  of  the 
joint  of  the  knee.    It  is  thicker  in  its  mid- 
dle part  than  at  its  edge.     Anteriorly  it 
IS  a  little  convex,  and  rough  for  the  inser- 
tion of  muscles  and  ligaments :  posteriorly 
it  is  smooth,  covered  with  cartilage,  and_  di- 
vided by  a  middle  longitudinal  ridge,  into 
two  slightly  concave  surfaces,  of  which  the 
external  one  is  the  largest  and  deepest. 
They  are  both  exactly  adapted  to  the  pul- 
ley of  the  OS  femoris.     The  edges  of  this 
posterior  surface  are  rough  and  prominent 
where  the  capsular  ligament  is  attached, 
and  below  is  a  roughness  at  the  point  of 
the  bone,  where  the  upper  extremity  of 
a  strong  tendinous  ligament  is  fixed,  which 
joins  this  bone  to  the  tuberosity  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  tibia.     This  ligament  is  of 
considerable    thickness,  about  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  upwards   of  two  inches  in 
length.     The  patella  is  composed  internally 
of  a  cellular  substance,  covered  by  a  thin 
bony  plate  ;  but  its  cells  are  so  extremely 
minute,  that  the  strength  of  the  bone  is, 
upon    the  whole,  very  considerable.  In 
new-born  children  it  is  entirely  cartilagi- 
nous.   The  use  of  this  bone  seems  to  be, 
to  defend  the  articulation  of  the  joint  of 
the  knee  from  external  injury.     It  likewise 
tends  to  increase  the  power  of  the  muscles 
which  act  in  the  extension  of  the  leg,  by 
removing  their  direction  farther  from  the 
centre  of  motion,  in  the  manner  of  a  pul- 
ley.     When  we  consider  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  connected  with  the  tibia,  we 
find  that  it  may  very  properly  be  consi- 
dered as  an  appendix  to  the  latter,  which 
it  follows  in  all  its  motions,  so  as  to  be  to 
the  tibia  what  the  olecranon  is  to  the  ulna  ; 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  pa- 
tella is  moveable,  whereas  the  olecranon  is  a 
fixed  process.    Without  this  mobility,  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  leg  would  have  been 
prevented. 

PATENS.  Spreading.  Applied  to 
leaves,  metals,  &c.;  as  the  stem  of  the  Alri- 
]ilex  porlulucoidcs. 

PATHETIC!.   (Pathelicus  !  from  -nra- 
6os,  an  affection ;  because  they  direct  tha 
3  M  4 
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eyes  to  express  Uie  passions  of  t,h«  mind  ) 
Ncrvi  palhelici  1   Trochkalures.    The  fourth 


.ui  ot  nerves  They  arise  from  the  crura 
of  the  cerebellum  laterally,  and  are  distri- 
buted m  the  museulus  obliquus  superior, 
scu  trochlearis. 

PATHOGNOMONIC.  [raiko(.no- 
monicus;  irom-mados,  a  disease,  and  y.vc,aKo>, 
to  know.)  A  term  given  to  those  symptoms 
winch  are  peculiar  to  a  disease.  They 
are  also  termed  proper  or  characteristic 
symptoms. 

PATHOLOGY.  {Palhologia;  from 
-nro0os,  a  disease,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse.) 
The  doctrine  of  diseases.  It  comprehends 
■nosology,  cetiology,  symi>tomatology,  semeio- 
tics,  and  i/ierapeia. 

PATIE'NTIA.  (From  pcUior,  to  bear, 
or  suffer.)  The  name  of  the  herb  monk's 
rhubarb,  from  its  gentle  purging  qualities. 
See  Humex  patienl  'm. 

PATIENCE.    See  Eumex patiejilia. 

Pa  TOR  NARiuM.  (From  pateo,  to  be 
opened.)  The  sinus,  cavity,  or  chasm  of  the 
nose. 

Pa'trum  cortex.  (Sj  called  from  the 
Jesuits,  termed  fathers  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  who  first  spread  its  use  in  Europe.) 
See  Cincliona. 

Patu'rsa.     The  venereal  disease. 

Paul's  betony.    See  Veronica. 

Padh'na  confectio.  (Prom  -u^avu,  to 
rest. )  A  warm  opiate,  similar  to  the  Con- 
fectio opii;  so  called  by  Aristarchus,  which 
is  the  same  with  the  Confectio  archisenis. 

PAULITE.    See  Hypersthene. 

Pau'lus.    See  uTIgineta. 

Pava'na.     See  Crotoyi  tiglium. 

Pa'vor.  (From paveo,  to  fear  :  so  called 
from  the  dread  there  is  of  approaching  or 
touching  a  person  affected  with  it.)  ^The 
itch. 

PEA.  The  Pisiim  sativum  of  Linnffius. 
A  species  of  pulse  of  great  variety,  and 
much  in  use  as  a  nourishing  article  of  diet. 

PEA-STONE.    A  variety  of  limestone. 

PEACH.     See  Amygdalus  persica . 

PEAGLE.    See  Primula  vens. 

PEAR.  See  Pyrus  communis.  Of 
pears  there  are  many  varieties,  affording  a 
wholesome  nourishment. 

PEARL.    See  Margarita. 

PEARL-ASH.  An  impure  potassa  ob- 
tained by  lixiviation  from  the  ashes  of  plants. 
See  Potassa. 

Pearl  barley.     See  Horcleum. 

PEARL  SINTER.  Fiorite.  A  va- 
riety of  siliceous  sinter,  of  a  white  and  grey 
colour,  and  found  on  volcanic  tuff  on  the 
Vicentine. 

PEARLSTONE.  A  sub-species  of  in- 
divisible quartz  of  Jameson  and  Molis.  It  is 
generally  of  a  grey  colour,  and  occurs  in 
great  beds  in  clay  porpby.y,  near  Tokay  in 
JIungary,  and  in  Ireland. 

PECHIiLENDE.   An  „rc  of  uranium. 

PjiCHEDiON.    n-qx^hiov.    The  perinjclini. 


PtcHu'iiiM  LOHTEx.  An  highly  aromatic 
bark,  the  produce  of  a"  species  of  iMurus 
It  is  extremely  fragrant,  like  unto  that  of 
cinnamon,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  its 
properties.  In  Lisbon  it  is  much  esteemed 
in  the  cure  of. dysenteries,  and  for  allaying 
obstinate  vomitings. 

Pechu'kim  fa  ha.    See  Faha  pcchurim. 
Pewiu'ris.     See  Faba  pechurim. 
Pecuya'ciia.    (From -aTTjxus,  the  cubit, 
and  ay  pa,  a  seizure. )  The  gout  in  the  elbow. 
Iechys.^  n-nxvs.    The  cubit,  or  elbow. 
1  EcuYTY  RBE.   An  epithet  for  the  scurvy. 
PECQUET,   JoHK,    was  a  native  of 
Dieppe,  and  graduated  at  Montpelier.  He 
pursued  the  study  of  anatomy  with  great 
ardour  and  ingenuity,  which  he  evinced  by 
the  discovery  of  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the 
receptaculum  chyli,  while  yet  a  student,  in 
1647.     He  then  settled  to  practise  in  his 
native  town  ;  but  soon  after  repaired  to  Pa- 
ns, with  a  view  of  demonstrating  complete- 
ly the  important  vessels  which  he  had  dis- 
covered; and  he  succeeded  in  tracing  tha 
progress  of  the  chyle  into  the  left  subclavian 
vein.      He  published  an  account  of  this 
discovery,  with  a  Dissertation  on  the  Cir- 
culation of  the  Blood,  and  Motion  of  the 
Chyle,  in  1651  ;  and  his  fame,  in  conse- 
quence, speedily  extended  throughout  Eu- 
rope, though  some  denied  the  truth,  others 
the  originality  of  it.     Besides  his  anatomi- 
cal skill,  lie  was  a  man  of  considerable  ac- 
quirements, and  became  a  IMember  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.    He  is  said, 
however,  to  have  shortened  his  life  by  aii 
unfortunate  attachment  to  spirituous  liquors, 
and  died  in  1674. 

Pecquet' s  duct.     See  Thoracic  duct. 
PE'CTEN.    The  pubes,  or  share-bone. 
PECTINA'LIS.     (So  named  from  its 
arising  at  the  jieclen,  or  pubes.)  Pectinesiis, 
of  authors,  and  Pubio  femoral,  of  Dumas. 
A  small  flat  muscle,  situated  obliquely  be- 
tween  the  pubes  and  the  little  trochanter,  at 
the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh. 
It  arises  broad  and  fleshy  from  all  the  ante- 
rior edge  of  the  os  pectiiiis,  or  pubis,  as  it  is 
more  commonly  called,  as  far  as  its  spine, 
and,  descending  obliquely  backwards  and 
outwards,  is  inserted  by  a  short  and  broad 
tendon,  into  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of 
the  linea  aspera  of  tlie  os  femoris,  a  little 
below  the  lesser  trochanter.    This  muscle 
serves  to  bend  the  thigh,  by  drawing  it  up- 
wards and  inwards,  and  likewise  assists  in 
rolling  it  outwards. 

PECTINATUS.  (From;;ec<en, acomb.) 
Pectinate.  1.  A  termappliedtoapennatifid 
leaf,  the  segments  of  wliich  are  remarkably 
narrow  and  parallel,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb  ; 
as  the  lower  leaves  of  the  Hollonia  pnlustris, 
and  Meriophylhtm  vcrlicUlalxmu 

2.  The  fasciculated  muscular  fibres  of  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart  arc  called  musculi 


pectinati. 

1'EtTiN.ds'us.     Sec  Peclinalis. 
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PECTORAL.  {Pectoni!is;  from  pectus, 
llii!  bruast  .)  Of  or  belonging  to,  or  that  which 
vt'lieves  disorders  of  the  chest. 

PECTORA'LTS.  Ahisctdus  pectora- 
lis.     See  Pecloralis  major. 

Pectoralis  ma'jOh..      a  broad,  thick, 
fleshy,  and  radiated  muscle,  situated  im- 
mediately under  the  integuments,  and  co- 
vering almost  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the 
breast.    Pecloralis,  of  authors ;  and  sterno- 
coslo-ckn'io-humerul,  of  Dumas.  Winslow 
calls  it  2>ectoralis  major,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  serratus  anticus,  which   he  has 
named  pectoralis  viinor.    It  arises  from  the 
cartilaginous  extremities  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  ribs,  from  the  last  of  which  its  tendi- 
nous fibres  descend  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  obliquus  externus  and  rectus  abdominis, 
helping  to  form  a  part  of  the  sheath  in  which 
the  latter  is  included.     It  likewise  springs 
fiom  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  ster- 
num by  short  tendinous  fibres,  which  evi- 
dently decussate  those  on  the  other  side ; 
and  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  more  than  a 
third  of  tlie  anterior  part  of  the  clavicle. 
From  these  origins  the  fibres  run  in  a  fold- 
ing manner  towards  the  axilla,  and  are  in- 
serted by  a  broad  tendon  into  the  os  humeri, 
above  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle, 
and  at  the  outer  side  of  the  groove  which 
lodges  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the 
biceps.     Some  of  its  fibres  likewise  extend 
into  that  groove  ;  and,  from  the  lower  part 
of  this  tendon,  which  is  spread  near  two 
inches  along  the  os  humeri,  we  find  it  send- 
ing off'  other  fibres,  which  help  to  form  the 
fascia  that  covers  the  muscles  of  the  arm. 
It  often  happens  tliat  that  part  of  the  pecto- 
ralis which  arises  from  the  clavicle,  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  inferior  portion,  so  as  to  ap- 
pear like  a  distinct  muscle.    This  has  in- 
duced Winslow  to  divide  it  into  parts,  one 
of  which  he  calls  the  clavicular,  and  the 
other  the  thoracic  portion.    Sometimes  these 
two  portions  are  inserted  by  separate  ten- 
dons, which  cross  one  another  at  the  upper 
and  inner  part  of  the  os  humeri,  the  tendon 
of  the  thoracic  portion  being  inserted  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  bicipital  groove,  immedi- 
ately behind  the  other.    This  muscle,  and 
the  latissimus  dorsi,  form,  the  cavity  of  the 
axilla,  or  arm-pit.     The  use  of  the  pectora- 
lis is  to  move  the  arm  forwards,  or  to  raise 
it  obliquely  towards  the  sternum.     It  like- 
wise  occasionally  assists   in   moving  the 
trunk  upon  the  arm ;  thus,  when  we  exert 
any  clforts  with  the  hand,  as  in  raising  our- 
selves from  off' an  arm-chair,  or  in  sealing  a 
letter,  the  contraction  of  this  muscle  is  par- 
ticularly observable.    To  these  uses  Ilaller 
adds  that  of  assisting  in  respiration,  by  rais- 
ing the  sternum  and  ribs.     He  tells  us  he 
well  remembers,  that  when  this  muscle  was 
aflccted  by  rhemnatism,  his  breathing  was 
incommoded ;  and  that,  when  troubled  witli 
dilliculty  of  respiration,  he  had.oftcn  found 
)iimsclf  greatly   relieved   by  raising  and 


drawing  back  his  shoulders,  keeping  his 
arms  at  the  same  time  firmly  fixed.  Wins- 
low, however,  has  denied  this  use,  and  Al- 
binus  has  omitted  it,  probably  because  it 
does  not  take  place  in  a  natural  state. 

Pectoralis  minor.  Serratus  anticus  of 
Albinus.  A  fleshy  and  pretty  considerable 
muscle,  situated  at  the  anterior  and  lateral 
part  of  the  thorax,  immediately  under  the 
pectoralis  major.  Douglas  and  Cowper 
call  this  muscle  Serratus  minor  ajiticus ;  and 
Winslow  gives  it  the  name  of  Pectoralis 
minor  ;  and  Dimias  calls  it  Coslo  corucoidieii. 
It  arises  from  the  upper  edges  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,^  near  where  they  join 
with  their  cartilages  by  an  equal  number  of 
tendinous  and  fleshy  digitations,  which  have 
been  compared  to  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  whence 
this  and  some  other  muscles,  from  their 
having  a  similar  origin,  or  insertion,  have 
gotten  the  name  of  serrali.  From  these 
origins  it  becomes  thicker  and  narrower  as 
it  ascends,  and  is  inserted  by  a  flat  tendon 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  coracoid  process 
of  the  scapula.  The  principal  use  of  this 
muscle  is  to  draw  the  scapula  forwards  and 
downwards  ;  and  when  that  is  fixed,  it  may 
likewise  serve  to  elevate  the  ribs. 

Pectoris  os.    See  Sternum' 

PE'CTUS.  {Pectus,  oris,  n.)  The  breast. 
See  Tliorax. 

Pectu'sculum.  (Diminutive  of  pectus, 
the  breast :  so  named  from  its  shape.)  The 
metatarsus. 

PEDATUS.  (From  pes,  a  foot.)  Pe- 
date..  A  term  applied  to  a  jjarticular  kind 
of  leaf,  which  is  ternate,  witii  its  lateral 
leaflets  compounded  in  their  fore  part ;  as 
in  Hellebonts  niger  and failidus,  and  Arum 
dracunculus. 

PEDE'THMUS.  (From  TrrjSaoj,  to 
leap.)  The  motion  of  the  arteries  from  the 
impulse  of  the  blood.    The  pulse. 

Pedia'smus.  (From  -KiSiov,  a  field.) 
An  epithet  of  a  species  of  wild  myrrh. 

PEDICELLATUS.  (From  pedicellus, 
a  partial  flower-stalk.)  Having  a  small 
stalk  :  applied  to  a  nectary  which  rests  on  a 
stalk  ;  as  in  Aconitum  napellus. 

PEDICELLUS.  A  partial  flower- 
stalk.     See  Pedunculus. 

PEDICULA'RIA.  (From  p^diculus, 
alouse  :  so  called  from  its  use  in  destroying 
lice.)    See  Jlelphiniiim  slap/iisagria. 

PE  I)  I C  U  L  A'TI  O.  Morbus  pedicularis. 
^Beipiaffis.  That  disease  of  the  body  in  which 
lice  are  continually  bred  on  the  skin. 

PEDl'CULUS.  (Diminutive  of  pes, 
afoot:  so  named  from  its  many  small  feet.) 

1.  A  louse.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  in- 
sects, of  the  order  Aptera.  Two  species  are 
found  on  the  human  body,  the  Pediculus 
hnvianus,  the  common  louse  ;  and  the  P. 
pidns,  or  crab-louse. 

2.  A  iicdicle  or  footstalk  of  a  flower,  or 
leaf.    Sec  Pedunculus. 

Pb»icus,  H^aExtensorbrcvis  digilorunt  pedis. 
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PEDILU'VIUM.  (From  pes,  the  foot, 
and  lam,  to  wash.)    A  bath  for  the  feet. 

Pe'dign.  (From  wous,  the  foot.)  The 
sole  of  the  foot. 

Pe'dora.  (From  pes,  a  foot.)  The 
sordes  of  the  eyes,  ears,  and  feet. 

PEDUNCULUS.  A  peduncle,  or  a 
flower-stalk,  or  that  which  springs  from  the 
stem,  and  bears  the  flowers  and  fruit,  and 
not  the  leaves. 

Pedicellus  is  a  partial  flower-stalk,  the 
ultimate  subdivision  of  a  general  one,  as  in 
the  cowslip. 

The  pedunculus  is, 

1.  Caulinus,  cauline,  when  it  grows  im- 
mediately out  of  the  main  stem,  especially 
of  a  tree  ;  as  in  Averrhoa  bilimbi. 

2.  JRameus,  growing  out  of  the  main 
branch ;  as  in  Eugenia  mulaccensis. 

3.  Axillaris,  growing  either  from  the 
bosom  of  a  leaf,  that  is,  between  it  and  the 
stem,  as  in  Anchusa  sempervirens ;  or  be- 
tween a  branch  and  a  stem,  as  in  Ruppia 
viaritima. 

4.  Oppositifolius,  opposite  to  a  leaf  j  as  in 
Geranium  pi/renacum. 

5.  Internodis,  proceeding  from  the  inter- 
mediate part  of  a  branch  between  two  leaves ; 
as  in  Ehretia  internodis. 

"  6.  Gemmaceus,  growing  out  of  a  leaf- 
bud ;  as  in  JBerberis  vulgaris. 

7.  Terminulis,  when  it  terminates  a  stem 
or  branch  ;  as  in  Cenlaurea  scabiosa. 

8.  Lateralis,  when  situated  on  the  side  of 
a  stem  or  branch  ;  as  in  Erica  vagans. 

9.  Solitarius,  either  single  on  apiant ;  as  in 
Rubus  chamcBinorus ;  or  only  one  in  the 
same  place,  as  in  Antirrhhmm  spurium. 

10.  Pedunculi  aggregati,  clustered  flower- 
stalks,  when  several  grow  together ;  as  in 
Verbascum  nigrum. 

11.  Sparsi,  dispersed  irregularly  over  the 
plant  or  branches;  as  inRanunculus  seleratus. . 

12.  Uniflori,  bijlori,  triflori,  &c.  bearing 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  flowers. 

IS.  Jl/M^ii^orj,  many-flowered ;  s& Daphne 
laureola. 

When  there  is  no  flower-stalk,  the  flowers 
are  said  to  be  sessiles ;  as  in  Cenlaurea  calci- 
trapu,  and  the  dodders. 

Peganel^'um.  (From  ■un)yavov,  rue, 
and  eXaiov,  oil.)    Oil  of  rue. 

Pegane'bum.  (From  mriyavoy,  rue.)  A 
jilaster  composed  of  rue. 

PE'GANUJVr.  (  From  tir7j7W£0,  to  com- 
press :  so  called,  because,  by  its  dryness,  it 
condenses  the  seed.)   Rue.    See  Ruta. 

PE'GE.  [Xl-nyT],  a  fountain.)  Tlic  in- 
ternal angles  of  the  eyes  are  called  pcgce. 

PELAnA.  A  species  of  baldness,  a  shed- 
ding of  the  hair  from  a  venereal  cause. 

PELA'GRA.  Elephantiasis  ilalica.  This 
disease  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed 
by  any  of  our  nosologists,  except  Dr. 
Good.  Indeed,  few  accounts  of  it  have 
hitherto  been  published,  although  the  pecu- 
liar symptoms  with  which  it  is  attended, 
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and  the  fatal  consequences  which  generally 
ensue  from  it,  render  it  equally  curious 
and  important.  In  certain  districts,  as  Milan 
and  Padua,  in  Italy,  where  it  is  peculiarly 
prevalent,  it  is  computed  to  attack  five  in- 
hal)itants  out  of  every  hundred.    TJie  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  singular  disease  is 
extracted  from  Dr.  Jansen's  treatise  on  the 
subject,  who  had  seen  tlie  disease  at  Milan  : 
About  the  month  of  March  or  April, 
when  the  season  invites  the  fanners  to  cul- 
tivate their  fields,  it  often  happens  that  a' 
shining  red  spot  suddenly  arises  on  the  back 
of  the  hand,  resembling  the  common  erysi- 
pelas, but  without  much  itching  or  pain,  or 
indeed  any  other  particular  inconvenience. 
Both  men  and  women,  girls  and  boys,  are 
equally  sul)ject  to  it.     Sometimes  this  spot 
affects  both  hands,  without  appearing  on 
any  other  part  of  the  body.    Not  uncom- 
monly it  arises  also  on  the  shins,  sometimes 
on  the  neck,  and  now  and  then,  though  veiy 
rarely,  on  the  face.     It  is  sometimes  also 
seen  on  the  breasts  of  women,  wh^re  they 
are  not  covered  by  the  clothes,  but  such 
parts  of  the  body  as  are  not  exposed  to  the 
air,  are  veiy  seldom  effected;  nor  has  it 
ever  been  observed  to  attack  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  or  the  sole  of  tiie  foot.    This  red  spot 
elevates  the  skin  a  little,  producing  numer- 
ous small  tubercles   of  different  colours ; 
the  skin  becomes  dry  and  cracks,  and  the 
epidermis   sometimes    assumes   a  fibrous 
appearance.    At  length  it  falls  off  in  white 
furfuraceous  scales ;   but  tlie  shining  red- 
ness  underneath    still   continues,  and,  in 
some  instances,  remains  through  the  follow- 
ing winter.    In  the  mean  time,  excepting 
this  mere  local  affection,  the  health  is  not 
the  least  impaired,  the  patient  performs  all 
liis  rural  labours  as  before,  enjoys  a  good 
appetite,  eats  heartily,  and  digests  well.  The 
bowels  are  generally  relaxed  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and  continue 
so  tliroughout  its  whole  course.    All  the 
other  excretions  are  as  usual ;  and,  in  fe- 
males, the  menses  return  at  their  accustomed 
periods,  and  in  their  proper  quantity.  But 
what  is  most  surprising  is,  tliat  in  the  month 
of  September,  when  the  heat  of  the  summer 
is  over,  in  some  cases  sooner,   in  otljers 
later,  the  disorder 'genez-ally  altogether  dis- 
appears, and  the  skin  resumes  its  natural 
healthy  appearance.    This  ciiange  has  been 
known  to  take  place  as  early  as  tlie  latter 
end  of  May  or  June,  when  the  disease  has 
only  lieen  in  its  earliest  stage.    The  pa- 
'tients,  however,  are  not  now  to  be  con- 
sidered as  well ;  the  disease  hides  itself,  but 
is  not  eradicated:   for  no  sooner  does  the 
following  spring  return,  but  it  quickly  re- 
appears, and  generally  is  accompanied  witli 
severer  symptoms.    The  spot  grows  larger, 
the  skin  becomes  more  unequal  and  hard, 
witi)  deeper  cracks.    The  patient  now  be- 
gins to  feel  uneasiness  in  tlie  liead,  becomes 
fearful,  dull,  less  capable  of  labour,  and 
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much  wearied  with  his  usual  exertions.  He 
is  exceedingly  affectfed  with  the  changes  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  impatient  both  of  cold 
and  heat.    Nevertheless  he  generally  gets 
through  his  ordinary  labour,  with  less  vi- 
gour and  cheerfulness  indeed,  than  former- 
ly, but  still  without  being  obliged  to  take 
to  his  bed ;  and  as  he  has  no  fever,  his  ap- 
petite continues  good,  and  the  chylopoictic 
viscera   perform    their    proper  functions. 
When  the  pelagra  has  even  arrived  at  this 
stage,  the  returning  winter,  nevertheless, 
commonly  restores  the  patient  to  apparent 
health ;  but  the  more  severe  the  symptoms 
have  been,  and  the  deeper  root  the  disease 
has  taken,  the  more  certainly  does  the  re- 
turn of  spring  produce  it  with  additional 
violence.     Sometimes  the    disease   in  the 
skin  disappears,  but  the  other  symptoms  re- 
main notwithstanding.    The  powers  both 
of  the  mind  and  body  now  become  daily 
more    enfeebled ;    peevishness,  watchings, 
vertigo,  and,  at  lengtii,  complete  melan- 
choly, supervene.    Nor  is  there  a  more  dis- 
tressing kind  of  melancholy  any  where  to 
be  seen,  than  takes  place  in  this  disease. 
"  On  entering  the  hospital  at  Legnano," 
says  Dr.  Jansen,  "  I  was  astonished  at  the 
mournful  spectacle  I  beheld,  especially  in 
the  women's  ward.    There  they  all  sat,  in- 
dolent, languid,  with  downcast  looks,  their 
eyes  expressing  distress,  weeping  without 
cause,  and  scarcely  returning  an  answer 
when  spoken  to;   so  that  a  person  would 
suppose  himself  to  be  among  fools  and  mad 
people  :  and,  indeed,  with  very  good  rea- 
son ;    for  gradually   this  melancholy  in- 
creases, and  at  length  ends  in  real  mania. 

«  Many,  as    I   had  an   opportunity  of 
observing  in  this  hospital,   were  covered 
with  a  peculiar  and   characteristic  sweat, 
having  a  very  offensive  smell,  which  I  know 
not  how  better  to  express  than  by  com- 
paring it  to  the  smell  of  mouldy  bread.  A 
person  accustomed  to  see  the  disease  would 
at  once  recognise  it  by  this  single  symp- 
tom.   Many  complained  of  a  burning  pain 
at  night  in  the   soles  of  the  feet,  which 
often  deprived  them  of  sleep.     Some  with 
double  vision  ;  others  with  fatuity ;  others 
with  visceral  obstructions  ;  others  with  ad- 
ditional   symptoins.      Nevertheless,  fever 
still  keeps  off,  the  appetite  is  unimpaired, 
and   the   secretions  are  regularly  carried 
on.    But  the  disease  goes  on  increasing, 
the  nerves  arc  more  debilitated,  the  legs 
and    thighs  lose   the   power   of  motion, 
stupor   or   delirium    comes   on,   and  the 
melancholy  terminates  in  confirmed  mania. 
In  the  hospital  at  Legnano,  1  saw  both  men 
and  women  in  this  maniacal  state.  Some 
lay  quiet ;  otliers  wore  raving,  and  obliged 
to  be  tied  down  to  the   bed,  to  prevent 
them  from  doing  mischief  to  themselves 
and  others.    In  almost  all  these  the  pulse 
was  small,  slow,  and  without  any  charac- 
ter of  fever.    One   woman   appeared  to 
have  a  slight  degree  of  furor  uterinus  ;  for, 


at  the  sight  of  men  she   became  merry, 
smiled,  offered  kisses,  and  by  her  gestures 
desired  them  to  come  towards  lier.  Some 
were  occupied  in  constant  prayers  ;  some 
pleased  themselves  with  laughter,  and  others 
with  other  things.     But  it  was  remarkable, 
that  all  who  were  in  this  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, had  a   strong  propensity   to    drown  ■ 
themselves.     They  now  begin  to  grow  ema- 
ciated, and  the  delirium  is  often  followed 
by  a  species  of  tabes.     A  colliquative  diar- 
rhoea comes   on,   which   no   remedy  can 
stop,  as  also  has  been  observed  in  nostal- 
gia.    Sometimes,  in  the  pelagra,  the  diar- 
rhoea comes  on  before  the  delirium,  and 
the  delirium  and  stupor  mutually  inter- 
change  with   each   other.      The  appetite 
often  suddenly  failed,  so  that  the  sick  will 
sometimes  go   for  near   a   week  without 
tasting  food.    Not  uncommonly  it  returns 
as  suddenly,  so  that  they  eagerly  devoured 
whatever  was  offered  them,  and  this  even 
at  times  when  they  are  horridly  convulsed. 
Tlie  convulsions  with  which  they  are  at- 
tacked, are  most  shocking  to  see,  and  are 
of  almost  every  kind,  catalepsy  excepted, 
which  has  been  described  by  writers.  I 
saw  one  girl  in  bed,  who  was  violently 
distorted   by  opisthotonos  every  time  she 
attempted  to  rise.     Some  are  seized  with 
emprosthotonos ;    and    others   witli  other 
species   of  tetanus.    At   length,  syncope 
and  death  close  the  tragedy,  often  without 
any  symptom  of  fever  occurring  through 
the  wliole  course  of  the  disease."    The  first 
stage  of  the  pelagra,  in  which  the  local 
affection  only  takes  place.  Dr.  Jansen  ob- 
serves, continues  in  some  instances  for  a 
great  length  of  time ;  persons  being  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  whom  it  has  lasted  six 
or  eight,  or  even  fifteen  years,  disappear- 
ing regularly  every  winter,  and  returning 
again  in  the  spring.     This  occasions  some 
of  the  inhabitants  to  pay  little  attention  to 
it ;  although,  in  other  cases,  it  reaches  its 
greatest  height  after  the  second   or  third 
attack.    It  appears  that  this  disease  is  not 
infectious,  and  that  the  causes  producing 
it  are  yet  unascertained.    It  has  been  sup- 
posed, by  some,  to  arise  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun's  rays ;   and  hence  it  is  now  and 
then  called  mal  de  sole ;  but  this  does  not 
produce  any  similar  disease  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  where  it  is  in  an  equal  or  even 
much  greater  degree  than  at  Milan ;  no 
disease  in  any  respect  resembling  it,  having 
hitherto  been    noticed   in   such  regions, 
except  the  lepra  asturiensis  described  by 
Thiery,  and  after  him  Tjy  Sauvages.  In 
this,  a  tremour  of  the  head  and  ti-unk  of  the 
body  takes  place,  which  does  not  happen 
in  the  pelagra.    This,  however,  is  the  prin- 
cipal difference  in  the  two  diseases. 

Pela'rium.  (From  -orTjAos,  mud :  so 
called  from  its  muddy  consistence.)  A 
collyrium. 

Pelkca'nub.  (From  ■nrfXe/fao!,  to  per- 
forate.)   1.  The  bird  called  the  pelican. 
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An  instnimunt  to  draw  tt'utii :  so 
nameil  IVoiii  its  curvature  at  the  end  resem- 
bling the  beak  of  a  pelican. 

Pklec'i'num.  (From  -meKeicus,  a  lialcliet: 
so  called  because  its  seeds  are  shaped  like  a 
two-edged  hatchet.)    The  hatchet -vetch. 

PELIOM.  A  blue-coloured  nn'neral, 
very  similar  to  iolite,  found  inBodenniais,  in 
Bohemia. 

Pklio'jia.  (From  -ureAos,  black.)  An 
extravasation  of  blood  of  a  livid  colour. 

PELLICULA.  A  pellicle  or  slender 
skin.  In  medicine,  it  is  applied  to  such  an 
appearance  of  the  surface  of  urine,  and  to 
very  delicate  membraneous  productions. 
In  botany,  to  the  delicate  skin  which  covers 
some  seeds  ;  as  the  almond,  &c. 

PELLITORY.    See  Parietaria. 

Pellitori/,  bastard.     See  Achillea  plarmica. 

Pellitorij  of  Spain.  See  Anthemis  pyre- 
ihrum. 

Pe'i-sia.  (From  -nreAto,  to  move  for- 
wards.) The  sole  of  the  foot,  or  a  sock 
adapted  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

PELT  A..  {Pelta,a  shield  or  buckler.)  A 
variety  of  the  calyculus,  called  the  shield, 
which  is  the  fruit,  of  an  oblong,  flat,  and 
obtuse  foi-m,  observed  in  the  lichen  tribe. 

Pelt  a' LIS  cartilago.  (From  pelta,  a 
buckler:  so  called  from  its  shape.)  The 
scutiform  cartilage  of  the  larynx. 

PELTATUS.  (From  pclta,  a  shield.) 
Peltate  :  applied  to  leaves  which  have  the 
stalk  inserted  into  their  middle,  like  the  arm 
of  a  man  holding  a  shield  ;  as  in  Tropceolum 
mcijus,  and  Hi/drocoiiile  vulgaris. 

PELVIC.  (Pelvicus ;  from  pelvis,  the 
lower  part  of  the  trimk  of  the  body.)  Per- 
taining to  the  pelvis. 

Pelvic     ligaments.        The  articula- 
tion  of    the   OS    sacrum    with    tiie  last 
lumbar  vertebra,  and  with  the  ossa  inno- 
minata,    is    strengthened  by  means  of  a 
strong  transverse  ligament,    which  passes 
from  the  extremity  and  lower  edge  of  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra,  to  the  postei'ior  and 
internal  surface  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium. 
Other  ligaments  are    extended  posteriorly 
from  the  os  sacrum  to  the  ossa  ilia  on  each 
side,  and,  fi-om  the  direction  of  their  fibres, 
,  may  be  called  the  lateral  ligaments.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  many  shorter  liga- 
mentous fibres,  which  are  seen  stretched 
from  the  whole  circumference  of  the  arti- 
culating surfaces  of  these  two  bones.  But 
the  most  remarkable  ligaments  of  the  pel- 
vis are  the  two    sacro-iscliiatic  ligaments, 
which  arc  ])laced  towards  the  posterior  and 
inferior  part  of  the  pelvis.     One  of  these 
may  be  called  the  greater,  and  the  other 
the    lesser  sacro-ischiatic   ligament.  The 
first  of  these  is  attached  to  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  os  sacrum,  to  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ilium,  and  to  the  first  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  os  coccygis.       Its  other 
extremity  is  inserted  into  the  inner  sur- 
face of  (he  tuberosity  of  llie  ischium.  At 
its  upper  part  it  is  of  considerable  breadth, 


after  which  it  becomes  narrower,  but  ex- 
pands  again   before  its  insertion  into  the 
ischium,  and  extending  along  the  tuberobity 
of  tliat  bone  to  the    lower  branch  of  the 
OS  pubis,  where  it  terminates  in  a  jjoint, 
forms  a  kind  of  falx,  one  end  of  whicli  is 
loose,  while  the  other  is  fixed  to  the  bone. 
Ihe  lesser  sacro-ischiatic  ligament  is  some- 
wiiat  thicker  than  the  former,  and  is  placed 
obliquely  before  it.    It  extends  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  tiie  os  sacrum,  and 
the  tuberosity  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  on 
Mch   side,    to  the  sjjine  of  the  ischium. 
These  two  ligaments   not  only   serve  to 
strengthen  the  articulation  of  the  ossa  iu- 
nominata  with  the  os  sacrum,  but  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  viscera  contained  in  the 
pelvis,  the  back  and  lower  part  of  which 
is  closed  by  these  ligaments.    The  posterior 
and  external  surface  of  the  greater  ligament 
likewise  serves  for  the  attachment  of  some 
portions  of  the  gluteus  maximus  and  gemini 
muscles.      The  symphysis  pubis  is  strength- 
ened internally  by  a  transverse  ligament, 
some  of  the  fibres  of  which  are  extended  to 
the  obturator  ligament. 

PE  LVIS.  (From  -nreAw,  a  basin  ; 
because  it  is  shaped  like  a  basin  used 
in  foi-mer  times.)  The  cavity  below  the 
belly.  It  contains  the  rectum  and  urinary 
bladder,  the  internal  organs  of  generation, 
and  has  its  muscles  and  bones. 

Pelvis,  bones  of.   The  pelvis  consists,  in 
the  child  of  many  pieces,  but,  in  the  adult,  it 
is  formed  of  four  bones,  of  the  os  sacrum 
behind,    the    ossa    iimominata   on  either 
side,  and  the  os  coccygis  below.  See 
Sacrum,   Innominatum  os,  and  Coccygis  os. 
It  is  wide  and  expanded  at  its  upper  part, 
and    contracted     at  its   inferior  aperture. 
The  upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  properly  so 
called,  is  bounded  by  an  oval  ring,  whicli 
parts  the   cavity  of  the  pelvis  from  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.    Tiiis  circle  is  de- 
nominated the  brim  of  the  pelvis;  it  is 
formed  by  a  continued  and  prominent  Irne 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum,  the 
middle  of  the  ilium,  and  the  upper  part,  or 
crest,  of  the  os  pubis.    The  circle  of  tJie 
brim    supports   the  impregnated   womb  ^ 
keeps  it  up  against  the  jjressure  of  labour 
pains  ;  and  sometimes  this  line  has  been 
"  as  sharp  as  a  ])aper-folder,  and  has  cut 
across  the  segment  of  the  womb ;"  and  so 
by  separating  the  womb  fiom  the  vagina, 
has  rendered  delivery  impossible;  and  the 
child  escaping  into  the  abdomen  the  woman 
has  died.     The  lower  part  of  the  pelvis  i.<; 
denominated  the  outlet.        It  is  conii)osed 
by  the  arch  of  the  ossa  i)ubis,  and  by  the 
sciatic  ligaments;  it  is  wide  and  dilateable, 
to  permit  tiie  delivery  of  the  child  ;  but 
being  sometimes  too  wide,  it  permits  the 
child's  head  to  press  so  suddenly,  and  with 
such  violence  upon  the  soft  parts,  that  the 
perineum  is  torn. 

The  marks  of  the  female  skeleton  have 
been  sought  for  in  the  skull,  ab  in  the 
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continuation  of  sagittal  siitui'e ;  but  tlie 
truest  marks  are  tliose  which  relate  to  that 
great  function  by  which  chiefly  the  sexes 
are  distinguished ;  for  while  the  male  pel- 
vis is  large  and  strong,  with  a  small  cavity, 
narrow  openings,  and  bones  of  greater 
strength,  the  female  pelvis  is  very  shallow 
and  wide,  with  a  large  cavity  and  slender 
bones,  and  every  peculiarity  which  may 
conduce  to  the  easy  passage  of  tiie  child. 

The  office  of  the  pelvis  is  to  give  a  steady 
bearing  to  the  trunk,  and  to  connect  it 
with  the  lower  extremities,  by  a  sure  and 
lirm  joining,  to  form  the  centre  of  all  the 
great  motions  of  the  body,  to  contain  the 
internal  organs  of  generation,  the  urinary 
bladder,  tlie  rectum,  and  occasionally  part 
of  the  small  intestines,  and  to  give  sup- 
port to  the  gravid  uterus. 

Pelvis  auhiusi.    The  cochlea  of  the  ear. 
Pelvis  cerehhi.    The  infundibulum. 
PEMPHIGO'DES.     (From  v^efitpi^,  a 
blast  of  wind.)    A  fever  distinguished  by 
flatulencies  and  inflations,  in  which  a  sort  of 
aerial  vapour  was  said  to  pass  through  the  skin. 

PE'MPHIGUS.         (From  r^ea<pi^,  a 
bubble,  or  vesicle.  )  Febris  bullosa  ;  Exanthe- 
mata    serosa ;  '  Mortn ;    Pemphigus  helveli- 
cus  ;  Pemphigus  major  ;  Pemphigus  minor. 
The  vesicular  fever.    A  fever  attended  by 
successive  eruptions  of  vesicles  about  the 
size  of  almonds,    which  are  filled  with  a 
yellowish  serum,  and  in  three  or  four  days 
subside.    The  fever  may  be  either  synoch 
or  typhus.    It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the 
Class  Pip-exi(B,  and  Order  Exanthemata,  of 
Cullen.      The  latest  writers  on  this  disease, 
contend,  that  it  is    sometimes   acute  and 
sometimes  a  chronic    affection  ;  that  the 
former  is  constantly   attended  with  fever, 
the  latter  is  constantly  without  ;    that  in 
neither  case  is  it  an  acrimonious  or  conta- 
gious matter  thrown  out  by  the  constitu- 
tion, but  pure  serum,  secreted  by  the  cu- 
taneous exhalent  arteries.     So  rare  was  the 
disease  when  Dr.   Cullen  wrote,  that  he 
never  saw  it  but  once,   in  a  case  which  was 
shown  to  him  by  Dr.  Home.    Dr.  David 
Stuart,  then  physician  to  the  hospital  of 
Aberdeen,  published  an  account  of  it  in 
the  Edinburgh    Medical  Commentaries. 
The  patient  was  a  private  soldier  of  the 
seventy-third  regiment,  aged  eighteen,  for- 
merly a  pedlar,  and  naturally  of  a  healthy 
constitution.       About  twenty  days  before 
he  had  been  seized  with  the  meazles,  when 
in  the  country  ;  and  in  marching  to  town 
en  the  second  day  of  their  eruption,  he 
was  exposed  to  cold ;  upon   which  they 
suddenly  disappeared.      On  his  arrival  at 
Aberdeen,  he  was  quartered  in   a  damp 
under-ground  apartment.     He  then  com- 
plained of  sickness  at  stomach,  great  op- 
pression  about  the  prsecordia,  head-ache, 
lassitude,  and  weariness  on  tae  least  exer- 
tion, with  stiffness  and  rigidity  of  his  knees 
jmd  other  joints.    He  had  been  purged, 


but  witli  little  benefit.  About^  ten  days 
before,  he  observed  on  •  the  inside  of  Iiis 
thighs,  a  number  of  very  small,  distinct 
red  spots,  a  little  elevated  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin,  and  much  resembling  the 
first  appearance  of  the  small-pox.  This 
eruption  gradually  spread  itself  over  his 
whole  body,  and  the  jiuslules  continued 
every  day  to  increase  in  size. 

Upon  being  received  into  the  hospital,  he 
complained  of  head-ache,  sickness  at  sto- 
mach, oppression  about  tlie  prKcordia,  thirst, 
sore  throat,  with  difficulty  of  swallowing  ; 
his  tongue  was  foul,  his  skin  felt  hot  and 
feverish  :  pulse  from  110  to  120,  rather  de- 
pressed, belly  costive,  eyes  dull  and  languid, 
but  without  delirium.     The  whole  surface 
of  tlie  skin  was  interspersed  with  vesicles,  or 
phlyctajuEe,  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  wal' 
nut  ;  many  of  tliem  were  larger,  especially 
■on  the  arms  and  breast.      In  the  interstices) 
between  the  vesicles,  the  appearance  of  tiie 
skin  was  natural,  nor  was  there  any  redness 
round  tiieir  base  ;  the  distance  from  one  to 
another  was  from  half  an  inch  to  a  hand- 
breadth,  or  more.     In  some  places  two  or 
three  were  joined  together,  like  tlie  pustule."? 
in  the  confluent  small-pox.     A  few  vesicles 
had  burst  of  themselves,  and  formed  a  whitish 
scab,  or  crust.    These  were  mostly  on  the 
neck  and  face ;  others  showed  a  tolerable 
laudable  pus.    However,  by  far  the  greatest 
number  were  perfectly  entire,  turgid,  and  of 
a  bluish  colour.    Upon  opening  tliem,  it  was 
evident  that  the  cuticle  elevated  above  the 
cutis,  and  distended  with  a  thin,  yellowish, 
semipellucid  serum,  formed  this  appearance. 
Nor  was  the  surface  of  the  cutis  ulcerated, 
or  livid  ;  but  of  a  red  florid  colour,  as  when 
the  cuticle  is  separated  by  a  blister,  or  su- 
perficial burning.    No  other  person  labour- 
ed under  a  similar  disease,  eitlier  in  the  part 
of  the  country  from  which  he  came,  or  where 
he  resided,  in  Aberdeen. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  case  of  pem- 
phigus, by  Dr.  Stuart,  observations  on  this 
disease  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Dick- 
son of  Dublin,  by  Mr.  Gaitskell  and  Mr. 
Upton,  in  the  Mem.  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  London.  Some  subsequent  observations 
on  pemphigus  wei-e  published  in  the  Lon- 
don Med.  Journal,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Christie, 
From  a  case  which  Mr.  Christie  describes, 
he  is  disposed  to  agree'  with  Dr.  Dickson, 
in  thinking  that  sometimes,  at  least,  pem- 
phigus is  not  contagious.  He  remarks, 
however,  that  the  pemphigus  described  by 
some  foreign  writers  was  extremely  in- 
fectious;  circumstances  which,  he  thinks, 
may  lead  to  a  division  of  the  disease  into  two 
species,  the  pemphigus  simplex,  and  compli  - 
catus,  both  of  which,  but  especially  tbe  last, 
seem  to  vary  much  with  respect  to  mildness 
and  malignity. 

PEAirHiGus  MAJOR.  A  title  under  which 
pemphigus  is  spoken  of  by  Sauvages,  how 
defines  it  an  eruption  of  phlycta-na;,  about 
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the  size  of  an  hazel-nut,  filled  with  a  thin 
yellow  serum.    See  Pemphigus, 

PESirHiGus  MINOR.    In  this  species  the 
vesicles  are  no  larger  than  garden  peas. 
Pe'mphis.     a  species  of  Lj/thrum. 
PEMPHIX.    A  vesicle,  or  bubble.  See 
Feniphigus. 

PEMi'Mi'us.  (From  •we/iirTos,  the  fifth.) 
An  ague,  tlic  paroxysm  of  which  returns 
every  fifth  day. 

PENiE'A.    (A  name  given  by  Linnaeus 
in  memory  of  the  learned  Peter  Pena,  a 
native  of  France,  and  an  excellent  scientific 
botanist. )    1 .  A  genus  of  plants  in  the  Class 
Telrandria  ;  Order,  Monogynin. 
2.  The  name  of  a  species  of  polygala. 
Pen^a.   mucbonata.      The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  is  said  to  afford  the 
sarcocolla.     This    is  brought  from  Persia 
and  Arabia  in  small  grains  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  having  also  sometimes  mixed  with 
them  a  few  of  a  deep  red  colour.     Its  taste 
is  bitter,  but  followed  with  some  degree  of 
sweetness.    It  has  been  chiefly  used  for  ex- 
ternal purposes,  and,  as  its  name  imports, 
has  been  thought  to  agglutinate  wounds  and 
ulcers ;  but  this  opinion  now  no  longer  exists. 

PENDULUS.  Pendulous.  Hanging. 
Applied  to  roots,  leaves,  flowers,  seeds,  &c.  as 
the  root  of  the  Spiresa  fHipendula,  and  Pisonia 
officinalis,  which  consists  of  knobs  connected 
by  filaments  ;  and  the  seeds  of  the  Magnolia 
grandiflom,  which  are  suspended  by  their 
filaments. 

Penetra'ntia.  ( From  penelro,  to  pierce 
through.)  Medicines  which  pass  through 
the  pores  and  stimulate. 

PENICILLIFO'RMIS.  (From  pmi- 
cillus,  a  pencil-brush,  and  forma,  likeness.) 
PeniciUiform.  1.  Applied  to  the  stigma  of 
the  miliuni  paspalium. 

2.  The  extremities  of  the  arteries  which 
secrete  the  bile,  are  so  called. 

PENICI'LLUS.  (Dim.  of  peniculum, 
a  brush.)  Penicillum.  1.  A  tent,  or  pledget. 

2.  The  secreting  extremities  of  the  vena 
portae  are  called  penicilli-    See  Liver. 

Peni'dium.  a  kmd  of  clarified  sugar, 
with  a  mixture  of  starch,  made  up  into 
small  rolls.  The  confectioners  call  it  bar- 
ley-sugar. 

PE'NIS.  {A  pendendo,  from  its  hang- 
ing down.)  Membruni  virile.  The  cylin- 
drical part  that  hangs  down,  under  the  mons 
veneris,  before  the  scrotum  of  males.  It  is 
divided  by  anatomists  into  the  root,  body, 
and  head  called  ihc  glans  jKnis.  It  is  com- 
posed of  comnion  integuments,  two  corpora 
cavernosa,  and  one  corpus  spongiosum, 
which  surrounds  a  canal,  the  urethra,  that 
proceeds  from  the  bladder  to  the  apex  of  the 
penis,  where  it  opens  by  the  meatus  urina- 
riuS'  See  Urethra.  The  fold  of  the  skin 
that  covers  the  glaus  penis  is  termed  the 
prepuce.  The  arteries  of  the  penis  are  from 
the  hypogastric  and  iscliiatic.  The  vein  of 
the  penis,  vena  magiia  ipsiui  jwnis,  empties 
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itself  into  the  hypogastric  vein.  The  ab- 
sorbents of  this  organ  are  very  numerous, 
and  run  under  the  common  integuments  to 
the  inguinal  glands:  absorbents  also  are 
found  in  great  plenty  in  the  urethra.  The 
glands  of  the  penis  are,  Cowper's  glands, 
the  prostate,  muciparous,  and  odoriferous 
glands.  The  nerves  of  the  penis  arc  branches 
of  tlie  sacral  and  ischiatic. 

Penis  cehebri.    The  pineal  gland. 
Penis  erector.     See  Erector  penis. 
Penis  muliebris.     See  Clitoris. 
PENNYROYAL.    See  Mentlia  pule- 
gitim. 

Pemiyroyal,  hart's.  See  Mentha' cervina. 
PENTADA'CTYLON.  (From 
five,  and  So/ctuAos,  a  finger :  so  called  be- 
cause it  has  five  leaves  upon  each  stalk,  like 
the  fingers  upon  the  hand.)  1.  The  herb 
cinquefoil. 

2.  A  name  for  the  ricinus,  the  leaf  of 
which  resembles  a  hand. 

PENTAGONUS.  (From  •irevTe,  nve, 
and  yaii/ia,  an  angle.)  Five-sided  :  applied 
to  leaves  synonymously  with  quinqueangu- 
lar,  as  in  Geranium  peltalum. 

Pentamy'rum.  ( From -!sre;/T6,  five,  and 
fivpov,  ointment.)  An  ointment  composed 
of  five  ingredients. 

PENTA'NDRIA.  (From  irevTe,  five, 
and  avTip,  a  husband. )  The  name  of  a  class 
of  plants  in  the  .sexual  system  of  Linnaeus, 
embracing  those  which  have  hermaphrodite 
flowers  and  five  stamens. 

PENTANEU'RON.  (From 
five,  and  vevpoy,  a  stiing  :    so  called  be- 
cause it  has  five-ribbed  leaves.)  Pentapleu- 
rum.     Ribwort.     See  Plantago  lanceolala. 

Pentapha'bmacon'.  (From  irevre,  five, 
and  <pap(j.aKov,  remeditim,  remedy.)  Any 
medicine  consisting  of  five  ingredients. 

PENTAPHYLLOI'DES.  (From 
•sr€vra(j>vA\ov,  cinquefoil,  and  eiSos,  likeness: 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  cinquefoil.) 
See  Fragaria  sterilis. 

PENTAPHY'LLUM.  (From 
five,  and  <j)v\Aot/,  a  leaf :   so  named  be- 
cause it  has  five  leaves  on  each  stalk.)  See 
Potcnlilla.  reptans. 

PENTAPHYLLUS.  (From  Trevre, 
five,  and  tpvWoy,  a  leaf.)  Pentaphyllous, 
or  five-leaved :  applied  to  leaves,  calyces. 
Sac.  as  the  flower  cup  of  the  Banunculvs 
hidbosus. 

Pentapleu'rum.    See  Pentanevron. 
Penta'tomum.    (From  ■aatne,  five,  and 
renvw,  to  cut :  so  called  because  its  leaves 
are  divided  into  five  segments.)  Cinque- 
foil.    The  Polentilla  reptans. 

Pento'robus.  (From  ■mivre,  five,  and 
opoSos,  the  wood-pea :  so  called  because 
it  has  five  seeds  resembling  the  wood-pea.) 
The  herb  peony.  See  Paonia  officinalis. 
PEONY.  See  Pteonia. 
Pepa'nsis.  (From  •nreTraii/M,  to  concoct.) 
Pepasvms.  The  maturation  or  concoction 
of  humours. 
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Pkpa'sMUs.    The  same  as  pepansis. 

Pkpa'stica.     (From  -nrsiroivo),  to  con- 
coct.)   Digestive  medicines. 

PEPERINE.  A  fatty  resinous  mat- 
ter, obtained  by  Pelletier  from  blacic  pepper, 
by  digesting  it  in  alkohol,  and  evaporating 
tlie  solution. 

Pf.'pita  ndx.    St.  Ignatius's  bean. 

Pe'plion.  (From  ■sreirA.os,  the  herb 
devil's-milk.)  Peplos';  Pephis.  The  Eu- 
phorbia peplus. 

PE'PO.    (From  -nreirTO,  to  ripen.) 

I.  In  botanical  definitions,  a  fleshy  suc- 
culent pericarpium,  or  seed-vessel,  the  seeds 
of  which  are  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the 
fniit. 

From  its  figure,  the  pepo  is  called, 

1.  Globosus;  as  in  Cucumis  colocynthis. 

2.  Oblongits  ;  as  Cucumis  sativus. 

3.  Lage7iaformis  ;  as  Cucurbita  iagenaria. 

4.  Curvalvs;  as  Cucumis  flexnosus. 

5.  Nodoms  ;  as  Cucumis  melopepo. 

6.  Fiisiformis ;  as  Cucumis  chale. 

7.  Echinatjis  ;  as  Cucumis  anguria. 

8.  Verrucosus\;  as  Cuciu'bita  verrucosa. 

9.  S caber ;  as  Cucumis  sativus. 
■    II.  See  Cucurbita. 

PEPPER.    See  Piper  7iigrum. 
Pepper,  black.    See  Piper  nigrum. 
Pej)per,    Guinea,      See    Capsicum  an- 
nuum. 

Pepper,  Jamaica.    See  Myrtus  pimenta. 

Pepper,  long.    See  Piper  longum. 

Pepper,  ponrmans.  See  Polygonum  hy- 
dropiper. 

Pejiper,  wall.     See  Sedmn  acre. 

Pepper,  water.  See  Polygonum  Hydro- 
jtiper. 

PEPPERMINT.    See  Mentha  piperita. 

PEPPE RWO RT.   See  Lejndium  ibei-is. 

PE'PTIC.  (Pepticus;  from -nrcTTTw,  to 
ripen.)  That  which  promotes  digestion,  or 
is  digestive. 

PERACUTE.  Veiy  sharp.  Diseases 
are  thus  called  when  very  severe,  or  aggra- 
vated beyond  measure  ;  as  subacute  is  ap- 
plied to  such  as  are  not  very  acute,  or  so  se- 
vere as  thej^generally  are. 

PERCHLORIC  ACID.  Acidumper- 
chloricum.  Oxychloric  acid.  If  about  3 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid  be  poured  on  one 
of  chlorate  of  potassa  in  a  retort,  and  after 
the  first  violent  action  is  over,  heat  be  gra- 
dually applied,  to  separate  the  deutoxide  of 
chlorine,  a  saline  mass  will  remain,  consist- 
ing of  bisulphate  of  potassa  and  perchlorate 
of  potassa.  By  one  or  two  crystallisations, 
the  latter  salt  may  be  separated  from  the 
former.  It  is  a  neutral  salt,  with  a  taste 
somewhat  similar  to  the  common  muriate  of 
potassa.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  since  at  60°,  only  is  dissolved  ; 
but  in  boiling  water  it  is  more  soluble.  Its 
crystals  are  elongated  octahedrons.  It  de- 
tonates feebly  when  triturated  with  sulphur 
m  a  mortar.  At  the  heat  of  412  ',  it  is  re- 
solved into  oxygen  and  muriate  of  potassa,  in 


the  proportion  of  46  of  the  former  to  54  of 
the  latter.  Sulphuric  acid,  at  SSC,  disenr 
gages  the  perchloric  acid.  For  these  facts 
science  is  indebted  to  Count  Von  Stadion. 
It  seems  to  consist  of  7  primes  of  oxygen, 
combined  with  1  of  chlorine,  or  7.0  +  4.5. 
These  curious  discoveries  have  been  lately 
verified  by  Sir  H.  Davy.  The  other  per- 
chlorates  are  not  known. 

Mr.  Wheeler  describes  aningenious  method 
which  he  employed  to  procure  chloric  acid 
from  the  chlorate  ofpotassa.  He  mixed  a  warm 
solution  of  this  salt  with  one  of  fluosilicic 
acid.  He  kept  the  mixture  moderately  hot 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  to  ensure  the  perfect 
decomposition  of  the  salt,  added  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  the  acid.  Aqueous  solution  of  am- 
monia will  show,  by  the  sepai'ation  of  silica, 
whether  any  of  the  fluosilicic  acid  be  left 
after  the  decomposition  of  the  chlorate.  Thus 
'we  can  effect  its  complete  decomposition. 
The  mixture  becomes  turbid,  and  fluosilicate 
of  potassa  is  precipitated  abundantly  in  the 
form  of  a  gelatinous  mass.  The  supernatant 
liquid  will  then  contain  nothing  but  chloric 
acid,  contaminated  with  a  small  quantity  of 
fluosilicic.  This  may  be  removed  by  the 
cautious  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  solu- 
tion of  chlorate.  Or,  after  filtration,  the 
whole  acid  may  be  neutralized  by  carbonate 
of  barytes,  and  the  chlorate  of  tliat  earth, 
being  obtained  in  crystals,  is  employed  to 
procure  the  acid,  as  directed  by  Gay  Lus- 
sac. 

PERCIVAL,  Thomas,  was  born  at  War- 
rington in  1740.  He  studied  for  three 
years  with  great  assiduity,  at  Edinburgh  ; 
then  came  to  London,  and  was  chosen  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  after  which 
he  visited  diflPerent  places  on  the  Continent, 
and  took  his  degree  at  Ley  den.  In  1767, 
he  settled  at  Manchester,  and  continued 
there  till  the  period  of  his  death,  in  1804, 
in  the  unremitting  exercise  of  his  medical 
duties.  Dr.  Percival  possessed,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  those  moral  and  intellectual 
endowments,  which  are  calculated  to  form  a 
distinguished  physician.  He  has  been  well 
characterised  as  an  author  without  vanity,  a 
philosopher  without  pride,  a  scholar  without 
pedantry,  and  a  Christian  without  guile. 
His  earlier  inquiries  were  directed  to 
medical,  chemical,  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects, which  he  pursued  with  great  judg- 
ment, combining  the  cautious  but  assiduous 
use  of  experiment,  with  scientific  observ- 
ation, and  much  literary  research.  His 
papers  were  published  collectively,  under 
the  title  of  «  Essays,  Medical  and  Experi- 
mental," in  three  volumes ;  which  have 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  ob- 
tained him  considerable  reputation.  Plis 
"subsequent  publications  were  of  a  moral 
nature,  and  originally  conceived  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  children.  But  his  last 
work,  entitled,  « Medical  Ethics,"  which 
appeared  in  1803,  is  adapted  for  the  use  of 
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the  profession,  and  will  form  a  lasting  mo- 
nument of  his  integj-ity  and  wisdom.  He 
contributed  also  numerous  papers  on  various 
subjects  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  w^hicli 
he  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing, and  which  did  not  cease  to  manifest  a 
grateful  sense  of  his  merits,  by  the  continued 
appomtmont  of  him  to  the  presidency. 

PERCOLATION.  (Percolatio,  strain- 
ed through  ;  from  per,  through,  and  colo,  to 
strain.)  It  is  generally  applied  to  animal 
secretion,  from  the  office  of  the  glands  be- 
ing thought  to  resemble  tliat  of  a  strainer  in 
transmitting  the  liquors  thsit  pass  through 
them. 

Pebde'tum.  In  Paracelsus  it  is  the  root 
of  skirret,  or  Sium  sisarum. 

Peudi'cidbi.  (From  -aj-epSi^,  a  partridge  : 
so  called  because  partridges  were  said  to 
feed  upon  it.)  The  Parietaria  officinalis,  or 
pellitory  of  the  wall. 

PERENNIAL.    See  Perennis. 

PERENNIS.  Perennial;  lasting  for 
years:  applied  to  plaAs  in  opposition  to 
those  which  live  only  one  or  two  years  ;  thus 
the  elm,  oak,  fir,  &c.  are  perennial. 

Perennial  worm-grass.    See  Spigelia. 

Perkte'rion.  (From  -nrepacD,  to  dig 
through.)  The  perforating  part  of  the  tre- 
pan. 

PERFOLIA'TA.  (From  per,  and  foli- 
um :  so  called  because  the  leaves  surround 
the  stem,  like  those  of  a  cabbage.)  See 
Supleurum  perfulialum. 

PERFOLIATUS.  (From through. 
And  folium,  a  leaf.)  Perfoliate  :  applied  to 
leaves  when  the  stem  runs  through  them,  as 
in  Buplcurum  rotundifolium,  and  Chlora 
j)eifoliata. 

PE'RFORANS.    See  Flexor  profundus 
forans. 

Perfokans,  seu  flexor  profundus.  See 
Flexor  lo7igus  digitormn  j'edis  2»'qfundus  pei-- 
forans. 

Perforans,  seu  flexor  tertii  inter- 
NODH  DiGiTORUM  PEDIS.  See  Flexor  longus 
digit  arum  jiedis  profundus  pei forans. 

Perforans,  vulgo  profundus.  See  Flex- 
or profundus  perforans. 

PERFORATA.  (From  perforo,  to 
pierce  through  :  so  called  because  its  leaves 
are  full  of  holes.)    See  Hypericum. 

PERFORA'TUS.  See  Flexor  brevis  di- 
£ilorum  2>edis,  and  Flexor-  suhlimis  perfor- 
alus. 

Perforatus,  seu  flexor  skcundi  in- 
ternodii  DIGITORUM  PEDIS.  See  Flexor 
brevis  digitorum  pedis  perforalus  sublimis. 

Peria'mma.  (From  ■arepiawrw,  to  hang 
round.)  An  amulet,  or  charm,  which  was 
hung  round  the  neck  to  prevent  infection. 

PERIA'NTHIUM.  (From  Trtip,  and 
afdos,  a  flower.)  The  calyx  properly  and 
/commonly  so  called,  wlien  it  is  contiguous  to 
and  makes  a  part  of  the  flower,  as  the  five 
^reen  leaves  which  encompass  a  rose,  in- 


cluding their  urn-shaped  base  ;  the  tul>ular 
part  comjjrehending  the  scales  in  the  pinks, 
or  the  globular  scaly  cup  in  Centaurea.  The 
tulip  is  a  naked  flower,  having  no  calyx  at  all. 
The  perianth  is  of  infinite  variety  of  fonns. 

From  its  number  of  leaves,  it  is, 
_   I.  Mo7iophi/llous,  formed  o£  one  on\y;  as 
in  Datura  stramonium. 

2.  Biphjllous  ;  as  in  Papaver  rhoeas. 
."3.  Triphyllous  :  as  in  Canna  indica. 

4.  Telraphyllous  ;  as  Lunaria  annua. 

5.  Peniaphyllous  ;  as  Ranunculus. 
From  the  division  of  its  edf  e, 

1.  Undivided:  without  any  irregularity  ; 
as  in  the  female  of  the  Quercus  robur. 

2.  Partite,  or  divided  almost  to  the  base  ; 
hence  binartite  or  bilabeate,  in  Salvia  oflSci- 
nalis  ;  tripartite,  in  Stratiotes  aloides  ;  quadri- 
partite, in  CEnothera  biennis  :  quinquepartUe 
in  Nerium  oleander;  duodecempartite,  in 
Sempervivum  tectorum. 

3.  Cloven,  cut  as  it  were  to  the  middle 
only ;  hence,  bifid,  in  Adoxa  moschatellina  ; 
trifid,  in  Asarum  canadense;  quijiquefld,  in 
OEsculus  hippocastanum. 

4.  Dentate,  in  Marrubium  vulgare  ;  qvin- 
que  dentate  in  Cucumis  and  Cucurbita,  the 
female  flowers. 

5.  Serrate,  in  Centauria  cyanus. 
From  its  figure, 

1.  Tubulosum  ;  as  in  Datura  stramo- 
nium. 

2.  Patens,  with  spreading  leaflets  ;  as  in 
Borago  officinalis. 

3.  Reflexum,  its  laciniated  portions  turned 
backward  ;  as  in  Oinothera  biennis. 

4.  Infatum,  pouched  and  hollow ;  as  in 
Cucubalus  behen,  and  Physalis  alkekengi, 
in  fruit. 

From  its  colour, 

Coloratum,  when  of  any  otiier  than  green  ; 
as  in  Gomphrena  globosa. 

Fi  'om  the  disposition  of  the  germen, 

1.  Superum,  when  the  perianth  and 
corols  are  above.  Hence  the  remains  are 
visible  on  the  fruit,  as  in  roses,  pears,  &c. 

2.  Inferum,  when  below  the  germen  ;  as  in 
the  poppy  and  water-lill)-.  ^ 

From  the  number  on  each  flower, 

1.  Sim2>lcx,  when  one;  as  in  Nicotiana 
tabacum. 

2.  Duplex,  double  ;  as  in  Malva,  Althaja, 
Hibiscus,  &c. 

3.  Calyculaium,  or  acutxitn,  having  ji 
lesser  one,  or  scales  down  to  the  base  ;  as  in 
Dianthus  caryophyllus. 

Nullum,  when  wanting  ;  as  in  tulips. 
From  its  situation  vvitli    respect  to  the 
fructification, 

1.  Peria7Uhum  Jloris,  when  belonging  to 
the  male. 

2.  P.fructus,  when  witli  tlie  pistils. 

3.  p.  fTHCl\fwatimxis,  containing  both 
stamina  and  pestills  in  the  flower. 

From  its  duration, 

I.  Caducum,  falling  ofl'  early;  as  in 
Papaver, 
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2.  Deciduus,  very  late  ;  as  in  Tilia  Eu- 
ropcea. 

3.  Perisleiis  ;  as  in  Hyosciamiis. 

4.  Marescens,  withered,  but  yet  con- 
spicuous on  the  fruit ;  as  in  Pyrus,  Mes- 
pilus,  &c. 

PERIBLE'PSrS.  (From -ar6pi§A.e7ra.,  to 
stare  about. )  Tliat  kind  of  wild  look  wliich 
is  observed  in  delirious  persons, 

PERI'BOLE.  (From  -mepieaWu,  to 
surround.)  A  word  used  frequently  by 
Hippocrates  in  different  senses.  Sometimes 
it  signifies  the  dress  of  a  person  ;  at  others  a 
translation  of  the  morbific  humours  from  the 
centre  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

PERIBRO'SIS.  An  4ilceration  or  ero- 
sion, at  the  corners  or  uniting  parts  of  the 
eyelids.  This  disorder  most  frequently  af- 
fects the  internal  commissure  of  the  eyelids. 
The  species  are,  1.  Feribrosis,  from  the 
acrimony  of  the  tears,  as  may  be  observed  in 
the  epiphora. 

2.  Peribrosis,  from  an  segylops,  which 
sometimes  extends  to  the  commissure  of  the 
eyelids. 

PERICARDI'TIS.  (From  'nrepiKupUov, 
the  pericardium.)  Inflammation  of  the 
pericardium.    See  Carditis. 

PERICA'RDIUM.  (From -nrepj,  about, 
and  KapSia,  the  heart.)  The  membranous 
bag  that  surrounds  the  heart.  Its  use  is  to 
secrete  and  contain  the  vapour  of  the  peri- 
cardium, which  lubricates  the  heart,  and 
thus  preserves  it  from  concreting  with  the 
pericardium. 

PERICA'RPIA.  (From-w€pj,  about, 
and  carpus,  the  wrist.)  Medicines  that  are 
applied  to  the  wrist. 

PERICARPIALIS.  Belonging  to  the 
pericarpium  of  plants  :  thus  the  spines  of  the 
Datura  stramonium  on  the  fruit,  are  called 
pericarpial . 

PERICARPIUM.  Tlie  seed-vessel  or 
covering  of  the  seed  of  plants,  which  is  mostly 
membranous,  leathery,  woody,  pulpy,  or 
succulent.    The  membranous  are, 

1.  Capsula.  5.  Lomentum. 

2.  Siliqua.  6.  FoUiculus.  _ 

3.  Silicula,  7.  Samara. 

4.  Legumen.  >■ 
The  woody  seed-vessels  are 

8.  Strobulus.  9.  Nwc. 

The  fleshy  ones, 

10.  Pornum.  12.  Drupa. 

1 1.  Pepo. 
The  succulent, 
l.S.  Bacca. 

Tlie  seed  vessel  is  extremely  various  in 
different  plants,  and  is  formed  of  the  germen 
enlarged.  It  is  not  an  essential  part  of  a 
plant,  the  seeds  being  frequently  naked,  and 
guarded  only  by  the  calyx,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  plants  of  the  order  Gymnospermia, 
also  in  the  great  class  of  compound  flowers, 
Syngenesia. 

The  use  of  the  seed  vessel  is  to  protoct  the 
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seeds  till  ripe,  and  then,  in  some  way  or  other 
to  promote  their  dispersion,  either  scattering 
them  by  its  elastic  power,  or  serving  for  the 
food  of  animals,  in  the  dung  of  which  the 
seeds  vegetate,  or  promoting  the  same  end 
by  various  other  means.  The  same  organ 
which  remains  closed  so  long  as  it  is  juicy 
or  moist,  splits  or  flies  asunder  when  dry, 
thus  scattering  the  seeds  in  weather  most 
favourable  for  their  success.  By  an  ex- 
traordinary provision  of  nature,  however,  in 
some  annual  species  of  Mesembryanthe- 
mum,  natives  of  sandy  deserts  in  Africa,  the 
seed-vessel  opens  only  in  rainy  weather ; 
otherwise  the  seeds  might,  in  that  country, 
lie  long  exposed  before  they  met  with 
sufllcient  moisture  to  vegetate. 

PERICH^'TIUM.  (From  irepj,  about, 
and  x«'7'7i  a  hair,  or  bristle.)  A  scaly  sheath, 
investing  the  fertile  flower,  and  consequently 
the  base  of  the  fruit-stalk,  of  some  mosses. 
In  the  genus  Hypnum  it  is  of  great  con- 
sequence, not  only  by  its  presence,  con- 
stituting a  part  of  the  generic  character,  but 
by  its  differences  in  shape,  proportion  and. 
structure,  serving  frequently  to  discriminate 
species.  Linnaeus  appears  by  his  manu- 
scripts, Sir  James  Smith  informs  us,  to  have 
intended  adding  this  to  the  different  kinds 
of  calyx,  though  it  is  not  one  of  the  seven 
enumerated  in  his  printed  works. 

PERICHO'NDRIUM.  (From  wept, 
about,  and  xavSpos,  a  cartilage.)  The  mem- 
brane that  covers  a  cartilage. 

PERICHRI'SIS.  (From  "nrepj,  about, 
and  xp"",  to  anoint. )    A  liniment. 

Perichri'sta.  ( From  TTcpj,  around,  and 
Xp""),  to  anoint.)  Any  medicines  vidth  which 
the  eyelids  are  anointed,  in  an  ophthalmia. 

Pericla'sis.  (From  -nrepi,  about,  and 
kXcuc,  to  break.)  It  is  a  term  used  by 
Galen  for  such  a  fracture  of  the  bone  as 
quite  divides  it,  and  forces  it  through  the 
flesh  into  sight.  Or  a  fracture  with  a  great 
wound,  wherein  the  bone  is  laid  bare. 

PERICLY'MENUM.  (From  -nrept- 
K\vX,<>>,  to  roll  round  :  so  called  because  it 
twists  itself  round  whatever  is  near  it.)  The 
honey  suckle,  or  woodbine.  See  Lonicera. 

PERICNE'MIA.  (From  urept,  about, 
and  Kvrijxr],  the  tibia. )  The  parts  about  the 
tibia. 

PERICRA'NIUM.  (From  irepc,  about, 
and  Kpaviov,  the  cranium.)  The  membrane 
that  is  closely  connected  to  the  bones  of  the 
head  or  cranium. 

Peride'smica.  (From  -nrepj,  about,  and 
Setf/uoF,  a  ligature.)  1.  Parts  about  a  li- 
gament. 

2.  A  suppression  of  urine,  from  stricture 
in  the  urethra. 

PERIDIUM.  The  name  given  by 
Person  to  the  round  membranous  dry  case 
of  the  seeds  of  some  of  the  angiosperm 
mushrooms. 

PERIDOT.  Bee  Chrysolite. 
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Peui'dromos.  From  -nrepi,  about,  and 
Bpo/ios,  a  course.)  Tlie  extreme  circum- 
ference of  the  hairs  of  the  head. 

PimiF/RGiA.  Ylepiefyyia.  Any  needless 
caution  or  trouble  in  an  operation,  as  tsrepi- 
epyos  is  one  who  dispatches  it  with  unneces- 
sary circumstances  :  botli  the  terms- are  met 
with  in  Hippociates,  and  others  of  the 
Greek  writers. 

Peiiieste  COS.  ("From  -Brepiirij/ui,  to  sur- 
round, or  to  guard.)  An  epithet  for  dis- 
eases, signs,  or  symptoms,  importing  their 
being  salutary,  and  that  they  prognosticate 
the  recovery  of  the  patient. 

Peri'graphe.  (From  -arepiypacpco,  to  cir- 
cumscribe.) 1.  An  inaccurate  description, 
or  delineation. 

2,  In  Vesalius,  perlgrapke  signifies  cer- 
tain wliite  lines  and  impressions,  obsei-vable 
in  the  musculus  rectus  of  the  abdomen. 

Pe'rin.  (From  vi-qpa,  a  bag.)  A  tes- 
ticle. Some  explain  it  the  Perincsum  ; 
others  say  it  is  the  Anus. 

PERINuEOCE'LE.  (From 
the  perinaeum,  and  wrtX-r],  a  rupture.)  A 
rupture  in  the  perinaeum. 

PERIN^'UM,  (From  -jsrepivew,  to  flow 
round,  because  that  part  is  generally  moist.) 
The  space  between  the  anus  and  organs  of 
generation. 

Perin^us  transversus.  See  Trans- 
versus  perinai. 

PERINYCTIS.  {Perinyctis,  idis,  f.; 
from  w^epi,  and  vv^,  the  night.)  Little 
swellings  like  nipples ;  or,  as  others  relate, 
pustules,  or  pimples,  which  break  out  in  the 
night. 

PERIO'STEUM.  (From  urepi,  about, 
and  oreov,  a  bone. )  The  membrane  which 
invests  the  external  surface  of  all  the  bones, 
except  the  crowns  of  the  teeth.  It  is  of  a 
fibrous  texture,  and  well  supplied  with  ar- 
teries, veins,  nerves,  and  absorbents.  It  is 
called  iiericranium,  on  the  cranium  ;  ^)eri- 
orbita,  on  the  orbits ;  perichondrium,  when 
it  covers  cartilage  ;  and  peridesmium,  when 
it  covers  ligament.  Its  use  appears  to  be  to 
distribute  the  vessels  on  the  external  surfaces 
of  bones. 

Periphimo'sis.    See  Phimosis. 

Peripleumo'nia.    See  Pneumonia. 

PERIPNEUMO'NIA.  (From  wepi, 
and  wvevfiuv,  the  lung.)  Peripneumouy, 
or  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  See  P7ieu- 
monia. 

Peripneumonia  notha.  Bastard  or 
spurious  peripneumony.  Practitioners,  it 
would  appear,do  not  all  affix-this  name  to  the 
same  disease ;  some  affirming  it  to  be  a 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  respiratory  mus- 
cles, while  others  consider  it  as  a  mild 
peripneumony.  It  is  characterised  by  dif- 
ficulty of  Ijreathing,  great  ojjpression  at  the 
chest,  with  obscure  pains,  couglis,  and  oc- 
casionally an  expectoration.  Spurious 
peripneumony  is  sometimes  so  slight  as  to 
resemble  only  a  violent  catnrrli  ■  and,  after 


the  employment  of  a  few  proper  remedies, 
goes  ofl"ljy  a  free  and  copious  exijcctoration  ; 
l)ut  sometimes  the  symptoms  run  liigh,  and 
an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  broncliia  takes 
place,  which  destroys  the  patient. 

PERIPYE'MA.  (From  wept,  about, 
and  ■nrvoy,  pus.)  A  collection  of  matter 
about  any  part,  as  round  a  tooth,  in  the 
gums. 

Perirrhe'xis.  (From  irepi,  about,  and 
priyvufit,  to  break.)  A  breaking  off,  or  a 
separation  round  aljout,  either  of  corrupted 
bones,  or  of  dead  flesh. 

Perirrhce'a.  (From  Trepipp^u,  to  flow 
about.)  A  reflux  of  humours  in  a  dropsical 
case  to  any  of  the  larger  emunctories  for  its 
excretion. 

Periscyphi'smus.  (From  -nrepi,  about, 
and  Kvcl>os,  gibbous.)  An  incision  made 
across  the  fore-head,  or  from  one  temple  to 
another,  over  the  upper  part  of  the  os 
frontis.  It  was  formerly  made  to  cover  a' 
considerable  inflammation  or  defluxion  from 
the  eyes. 

PERISTALTIC.  (Peristalticus from 
■wepis-eXKa,  to  contract.)  llje  vermicular 
motion  of  the  intestines,  by  wliich  they 
contract  and  propel  their  contents,  is  called 
peristaltic.  A  similar  motion  takes  place 
in  .tfte  Fallopian  tubes,  after  conception,  by 
means  of  which  the  ovum  is  translated 
from  the  ovarium  into  the  uterus. 

PEaiSTAPHYLi'Nus.  (From  urepi,  about, 
anA  raipvXt],  the  uvula.)  A  muscle  which 
is  connected  with  the  uvula. 

Periste'iiium.  (From  -wepiTepos,  a  pi- 
geon :  so  called  because  pigeons  covet  it.) 
See  Verbena  officinalis. 

Peristoma.    See  Perislomium. 
PERISTOMIUM.  (Frorairepr,  around, 
and  royua,  the  mouth  or  opening  of  the  cap- 
sule.) Peristo?na.    The  fringe-like  membra- 
nous margin  which,in  many  mosses,  borders 
the  orifice  of  the  theca  or  capsule.  It  is  either 
simple  or  double,  and  consists   either  of 
separate  teeth,  or  of  a  plated  or  jagged  mem- 
brane.   The  external  fringe  is  mostly  of  the 
former  kind  ;  the  inner,  when  present,  of  die 
latter.  The  number  of  teeth  remarkably  con- 
stant in  each  genus  and  species  is  either  four, 
eight,  sixteen,  tliirty-two  or  sixty-four.  On 
these  Hedwig  and  his  followers  have  placed 
great  dependence. 

Peristro'ma.  (From  wepirvpevyvcc,  to 
strew  about.)  Properly  signifies  any 
covering. 

PEIUSY'STOLE.(From  wpireWto,  to 
compress.)  The  pause  or  time  between  a 
contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

Perite'rio.v.  (From  vrepi,  and  Tripeca, 
to  preserve.)  The  perforating  part  of  the 
trepan. 

pERiTONyEORE'xis.  (Froui  TTepiTOf  oior, 
tlie  peritonaeum,  and  p^irrffoi,  to  break.)  A 
bursting  of  the  peritonseum. 

PERITONi^i'yiVI.  (From 
(o  extend  round.)    A  strong  simple  mcm- 
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brane,  by  which  all  the  viscera  of  the  abdo- 
men are  surrounded.  It  has  an  exceedingly 
smooth,  exhaling,  and  moist  internal  sur- 
face. Outwardly,  it  is  every  where  sur- 
rounded by  cellular  substance,  which  to- 
w-ards  the  kidneys,  is  very  loose  and  very 
fat ;  but  is  very  short  at  the  lower  tendon  of 
the  transverse  muscles.  It  begins  from  the 
diaphragm,  which  it  completely  lines,  and 
at  the  last  fleshy  fibres  of  the  ribs,  and  the 
external  lumbar  fibres,  it  completes  the  sep- 
tum, in  conjunction  with  the  pleura,  with 
which  it  is  continuous  through  the  various 
intervals  of  the  diaphragm.  Posteriorly,  it 
descends  before  the  kidneys  ;  anteriorly,  be- 
hind the  abdominal  muscles.  It  dips  into 
the  pelvis  from  the  bones  of  the  pubes, 
passes  over  the  bladder,  and  descends  be- 
hind ;  and  being  again  carried  backwards 
at  the  entrance  of  the  ureters,  in  two  lunar 
folds,  it  rejoins  upon  the  intestinum  rectum 
that  part  of  itself  which  invests  the  loins, 
and  in  this  situation  lies  before  the  rectum. 
The  cellular  texture,  which  covers  the  pei  i- 
tonaeum  on  the  outside,  is  continued  into 
sheaths  in  very  many  places ;  of  which,  one 
receives  the  testicle  on  each  side,  another 
the  iliac  vessels  of  the  pelvis,  viz.  the  obtu- 
ratoria,  those  of  the  penis  and  bladder,  and 
the  aorta,  and,  ascending  to  the  breast,  ac- 
companies the  oesophagus  and  vertebra3  ;  by 
means  of  which,  there  is  a  communication 
between  the  whole  body  &iid  the  perito- 
naeum, well  known  in  dropsical  people.  It 
has  various  prolongations  for  covering  the 
viscera.  The  shorter  productions  of  this 
membrane  are  called  ligaments  ;  and  are 
formed  by  a  continuous  reduplication  of  the 
peritonaeum,  receding  from  its  inner  sur- 
face, enclosing  cellular  substance,  and  ex- 
tending to  some  viscus,  where  its  plates 
separate,  and,  having  diverged,  embrace 
the  viscus  ;  but  tlie  intermediate  cellular 
substance  always  accompanies  this  mem- 
branaceous coat,  and  joins  it  with  the  true 
substance  of  tlie  viscus.  Of  this  short  kind 
of  production,  three  belong  to  the  liver, 
one  or  two  to  the  spleen,  and  others  to  the 
kidneys,  and  to  the  sides  of  the  uterus  and 
vagina.  By  these  means,  the  tender  sub- 
stance of  the  viscera  is  defended  from  injury 
by  any  motion  or  concussion,  and  their 
whole  mass  is  prevented  from  being  mis- 
placed by  their  own  weight,  and  from  injur- 
ing themselves,  being  securely  connected 
witli  die  firm  sides  of  the  peritonoeum. 

PEIilTONI'TIS.  (From  'urepirova,, 
the  peritona2um.)  An  inflammation  of  the 
peritonjeum.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
Clas.s  Pi/rexitF,  and  Order  P/degmcisics,  of 
CuUen,  known  by  the  presence  of  pyrexia, 
with  pain  in  the  al)d(mien,  that  is  increased 
when  in  an  erect  position,  but  without  other 
proper  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera.  When  tlic  inflammation  at- 
tacks the  peritonaeum  of  the  viscera,  it 
takes  the  name  of  lliu  viscun:    Ihlis,  pfri- 


/onili.i,  hepatis,  perilonilisiiite.stinabs,  perito- 
nitis omentalis,  or  epiploi/in,  or  omenlHis, 
periloniUs  mcsentcrii,  <^-c. 

All  these  Dr.  Cullen  considers  under  the 
general  head  of  peritonitis,  as  there  are  no 
certain  signs  by  which  they  can  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  and  the  method 
of  cure  must  be  the  same  in  all.  He  how- 
ever  distinguishes  three  species. 

1 .  Ferilnnilis  propria ;  when  the  perito- 
naeum, strictly  so  called,  is  inflamed. 

2.  Peritonitis  omentalis.    Omentitis.  Epi- 
jiloitis,  when  the  omentum  is  affected. 

3.  Peritonitis  mesenlerica,  when  the  me- 
sentery is  inflamed. 

Perizo'ma.  (From  irepi^uvuvf.u,  to  gird 
round.)  This  term  strictly  signifies  a  gir- 
dle ;  but  by  Hildanus,  and  some  other  chi- 
rurgical  writers,  it  is  applied  to  those  instru- 
ments for  supporting  ruptures,  which  we 
"commonly  call  trusses.  Some  also  express 
by  it  tlio  diaphragm. 

PE'RLA.   (Ital.  and  Span,  perl,  Welch, 
perlen,  Germ.)    See  Margarita. 

Perjate  acid.     A  name  given  by  Berg- 
man to  the  acidulous  phosphate  of  soda,  . 
Haupt  having  called  the  phosphate  of  soda 
Sal  mirabile  ])erlalum. 

PE'RNIO.  A  kibe  or  chilblain.  A 
species  of  enjlhema,  of  Cullen.  Chilblains 
are  painful  inflammatory  swellings,  of  a 
deep  purple  or  leaden  colour,  to  which  the 
fingers,  toes,  heels,  and  other  extreme  parts 
of  the  body  are  subject,  on  being  exposed  to 
a  severe  degree  of  cold.  The  pain  is  not 
constant,  but  rather  pungent  and  shooting 
at  particular  times,  and  an  insupportable 
itching  attends.  In  some  instances  the  skin 
remains  entire,  but'in  otiiers  it  breaks  and 
discharges  a  thin  fluid.  When  the  degree 
of  cold  has  been  very  great,  or  the  applica- 
tion long  continued,  the  parts  aflTected  are 
apt  to  mortify  and  slough  ofl%,  leaving  a  foul 
ill-conditioned  ulcer  behind.  Children  and 
old  people  are  more  apt  to  be  troubled  with 
chilblains  than  those  of  a  middle  age  ;  and 
such  as  are  of  a  scrophulous  habit  are  re- 
marked to  sufi\;r  severely  from  them. 

PE'RONE.  (From  Treipco,  to  fasten  : 
so  called  because  it  fastens  together  the  ti- 
bia and  the  muscles.)    The  fibula. 

PERONE'US.  (Peroneus,  irepovaios ; 
trom  pei-onc,  the  fibula.)  Belonging  to  the 
fibula. 

Pkroneus  anticus.    See  Peroneus  Lrcvis. 

Peroneus  ekevis.  This  muscle  is  the 
peroneals  secimdus,  seu  anticus,  of  Douglas  - 
the  peronevs  medius,  seu  anticus,  of  Wins- 
low;  pcroncms  secundus,  of  Cowper;  and 
peiil-peroneo  sus-melatarsicn,  of  Dumas.  It 
arise.s,  by  an  acute,  thin,  and  fleshy  origin, 
from  the  anierior  and  outer  part  of  the  fi- 
bula, its  fibres  continuing  to  adiiere  to  the 
lower  half  of  that  bone.  Its  rotm:!  lendon 
passes  through  the  groove  in  thv  malleolus 
externus,  along  with  that  <if  \\\"  peroneus 
longus,  after  which  it  runs  in  a  sejiiu-ate 
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groove  to  be  Inserted  into  tlie  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  the  tubercle  at  the  basis 
of  tjie  metatarsal  bone  that  supports  the 
little  toe.  Its  use  is  to  assist  the  peroneus 
longus. 

Peroneus  longus.  Tliis  muscle,  which 
is  tb«  peroneals  primus,  sea  posticus,  of  Dou- 
glas ;  peroneus  maximvs,  seu  posterior,  of 
Winslow;  peronceus prinnis,  of  Cowper;  and 
tilii  peroneo-tarsien,  of  Dumas,  is  situated 
somewhat  anteriorly  along  the  outer  side  of 
tlie  leg.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from 
the  external  lateral  part  of  the  head  of  the 
tibia,  and  likewise  from  the  upper  anterior 
surface  and  outer  side  of  the  perone  or  fi- 
bula, its  fibres  continuing  to  adhere  to  the 
outer  surface  of  tlie  latter,  to  within  three 
or  four  inches  of  the  malleolus  externus. 
It  terminates  in  a  long  round  tendon,  which 
runs  obliquely  behind  the  malleolus  inter- 
nus,  where  it  passes  through  a  cartilaginous 
groove  in  common  with  the  peroneus  bre- 
vis,  being  bound  down  by  an  annular  liga- 
ment. Wlien  it  has  reached  the  os  calcis, 
it  quits  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  brevis, 
and  runs  obliquely  inwards  along  a  groove 
in  the  os  cuboides,  under  the  muscles  on  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  to  be  inserted  into  the  out- 
side of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  that  supports  the  great  toe. 
Near  the  insertion  of  this  muscle  we  find  a 
small  bursa  mucosa.  This  muscle  draws 
the  foot  outwards,  and  likewise  assists  in 
eitending  it. 

Peroneus  maximus.  See  Peroneus  lon- 
gus. 

Peroneus  medius.    See  Peroneus  brevis. 
Peroneus  posticus.  ■  See  Peroneus  lon- 
gus. 

Peroneus  primus.  See  Peroneus  lon- 
gus. 

Peroneus  secundus.  See  Peroneus  bre- 
vis, 

PitRoNEUS  TERTius.  This  IS  the  name 
given  by  Albinus  to  a  muscle  which,  by 
some  writers,  is  called  nanus  Vesalii,  or  Ve- 
salius's  ninth  muscle  of  the  foot ;  but  by 
most  considered  in  the  present  day  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  pe- 
dis. It  is  situated  at  the  anterior,  inferior, 
and  outer  part  of  the  leg,  along  the  outer 
edge  of  the  last  described  muscle,  to  which 
it  is  intimately  united.  It  arises  fleshy 
form  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  fibula,  and  from  the  adjacent  part  of 
the  interosseous  ligament.  Its  fibres  run 
obliquely  downwards,  towards  a  tendon 
which  passes  under  the  annular  ligament, 
and  then  running  obliquely  outwards,  it  is 
inserted  into  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
that  supports  the  little  toe.  This  muscle 
assists  in  bending  the  foot. 

PERPENDICULARIS.  Applied  to 
parts  of  plants,  as  the  root  of  the  Daucus 
earot.1,  which  goes  straight  down  into  the 
earth. 

PE'RSICA.     (From  Persia,  its  native 


soil.)  The  peach.  See  Aniygdalus  per- 
tica. 

PERSICA'RIA.  (From  Persica,  the 
peach-tree  :  so  called  because  its  blossoms 
are  like  those  of  the  peach.)  See  Polt/go- 
num  persicaria. 

Persicaria  MiTis.  See  Polygonum  per- 
sicaria. 

Persicaria  urens.  See  Polygonum  hy- 
dropiper. 

Pe'rsicus  ignis,  a  carbuncle.  Avi- 
cenna  says,  it  is  that  species  of  carbuncle 
which  is  attended  with  pustules  and  vesi- 
cations. 

PERSISTENS.  Permanent.  Applied 
to  flower-cups  remaining  a  long  time  af- 
ter the  flower  ;  as  that  of  the  Hyosciamus 
niger. 

Persi'stens  febris.  a  regular  intermit- 
ting fever,  the  paroxysms  of  which  return 
at  constant  and  stated  hours. 

Persona'ta.  (From  persona,  a  mask  ; 
because,  says  Pliny,  the  ancient  actors  used 
to  mask  themselves  with  the  leaves  of  this 
plant. )    See  Arctium  lappa. 

PERSONATUS.  Persouate.  A  term 
applied  to  a  monopetalous  corolla,  when  ir- 
regular, and  closed  by  a  kind  of  palate  ;  as 
in  Antirrhinum. 

PERSPIRATION.  Persjnratio.  The 
vapour  that  is  secreted  by  the  extremities  of 
the  cutaneous  arteries  from  the  external 
surface  of  the  body.  It  is  distinguished 
into  sensible  and  insensible.  The  former  is 
separated  in  the  form  of  an  invisible  vapour, 
the  latter  so  as  to  be  visible  in  the  form  of 
very  little  drops  adhering  to  the  epidermis. 
The  secretory  organ  is  composed  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  cutaneous  arteries.  The 
smell  of  the  perspirable  fluid,  in  an  healthy- 
man,  is  fatuous  and  animal ;  its  taste  mani- 
festly salt  and  ammoniacal.  In  consistence 
it  is  vaporous  or  aqueous ;  and  its  sjxcific 
gravity  in  the  latter  state  is  greater  tlian 
that  of  water.  For  tlie  most  part  it  is  yel- 
lowish, from  the  passage  of  the  subcutane- 
ous oil,  and  sebaceous  matter  of  tlie  subcu- 
taneous glands. 

Whatever  form  it  takes,  tlie  liquid  that 
escapes  from  the  skin  is  composed,  accord- 
ing to  Thenard,  of  a  great  deal  of  water,  a 
small  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  of  muriate  of 
soda  and  potassa,  a  small  quantity  of  earthy 
phosphate,  an  atom  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  a 
trace  of  animal  matter.  Berzelius  considers 
the  acid  of  sweat  not  the  same  as  acetic  acid, 
but  like  the  lactic  acid  of  Scheel.  The  skin 
exiialcs,  besides,  an  oily  matter,  and  some 
carbonic  acid. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to'de- 
termine  the  quantity  of  transpiration  which 
is  formed  in  a  given  time,  and  the  varia- 
tions  that  this  quantity  undergoes  according 
to  circumstances.  'Hie  first  attempts  are 
due  to  Sanctorius,  who,  during  thirty  years, 
weighed  every  day,  with  extreme  care,  and 
an  indefatigable  patience,  his  food  and  hi» 
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drink,  his  solid  and  liquid  excretions,  and 
even  himself.    Sanctorius,  in  spite  of  his 
zeal  and  perseverance,  arrived  at  results  that 
were  not  very  exact.   Since  his  time,  several 
philosophers  and  physicians  have  been  em- 
ployed on  the  same  subject  with  more  suc- 
cess ;  but  the  most  remarkable  labour  in 
this  way  is  that  of  Lavoisier  and  Seguin. 
These  philosophers  were  the  first  who  dis- 
tinguished the  loss  that  takes  place  by  pul- 
monary transpiration  from  that  of  the  skin. 
Se  guin  shut  himself  up  in  a  bag  of  guninied 
silk,  tied  above  his  head,  and  presenting  an 
opening,   the  edges  of  which  were  fixed 
round  his  mouth  by  a  mixture  of  turpen- 
tine and  pitch.    In  this  manner  only,  the 
humour  of  the  pulmonary  transpiration  pass- 
ed into  the  air.   In  order  to  know  the  quan- 
tity, it  was  suificient  to  weigh  himself,  with 
the  bag,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  ex- 
periment, in  a  very  fine  balance.     By  re- 
peating the  experiment  out  of  the  bag,  he 
determined  the  whole  quantity  of  humour 
transpired  ;  so  that,  by  deducting  from  this 
the  quantity  that  he  knew  had  passed  out 
from  the  lungs,  he  had  the  quantity  of  hu- 
mour exhaled  by  the  skin.     Besides,  he 
took  into  account  the  food  that  he  had  used, 
fais  excretions  solid  and  liquid,  and  general- 
ly all  the  causes  that  could  have  any  influ- 
ence upon  the  transpiration.     By  following 
this  plan,  the  results  of  Lavoisier  and  Se- 
guin ai'e  these  :  — 

1st,  The  greatest  quantity  of  insensible 
transpiration  (the  pulmonary  included)  is 
25.6  grains  troy  per  minute  ;  consequently, 
3  ounces,  1  drachm,  36  grains,  per  hour; 
and  6  pounds,  4  ounces,  6  drachms,  24 
grains,  in  24  hours. 

2d,  The  least  considerable  loss  is  8.8 
grains  per  minute  ;  consequently,  2  pounds, 
2  ounces,  3  drachms,  in  24  hours. 

3d,  It  is  during  the  digestion  that  the 
loss  of  weight  occasioned  by  insensible 
transpiration  is  at  its  minimum. 

4th,  The  transpiration  is  at  its  maximum 
immediately  after  dinner. 

5lh,  The  mean  of  the  insensible  transpi- 
ration is  14.4  grains  per  minute;  in  the 
mean  14.4  grains,  8.8  depend  on  cutaneous 
transpiration,  and  5.6  upon  the  pulmonary. 

6th,   Tiie  cutaneous  transpiration  alone 
varies  during  and  after  repasts. 

7th,  Whatever  quantity  of  food  is  taken, 
or  whatever  are  the  variations  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  same  individual,  after  having 
augmented  in  weight  by  all  the  food  that  he 
has  taken,  returns,  in  24  hours,  to  the  same 
weight  nearly  that  he  was  the  day  before, 
provided  he  is  not  growing,  or  has  not  eaten 
to  excess. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this  interest- 
ing labour  had  been  continued,  and  that  au- 
thors had  not  limited  their  studies  to  insen- 
sible transpiration,  but  had  extended  their 
observations  to  the  sweat. 
^  Whenever  the  huihour  of  transpiration  i> 
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not  evaporated,  as  soon  as  it  is  in  contact 
with  the  air,  it  appears  at  the  surface  of  the 
skin  in  the  form  of  a  layer  of  liquid  of  va- 
riable thickness.    Now,  this  effect  may  hap- 
pen because  the  transpiration  is  too  copious, 
or  because  of  the  diminution  of  the  dissolv- 
ent force  of  the  air.    We  perspire  in  an  air 
hot  and  humid,  by  the  influence  of  the  two 
causes  joined  ;  we  would  perspire  with  more 
difficulty  in  an  air  of  the  same  heat,  but 
dry.    Certain  parts  of  the  body  transpire 
more  copiously,  and  sweat  with  more  faci- 
lity, than  others  ;  such  are  the  hands  and  the 
feet,  the  arm-pits,  the  groins,  the  brow,  &c. 
Generally  the  skin  of  these  parts  receives  a 
greater  proportional  quantity  of  blood  ;  and 
in  some  people,  the  arm-pit,  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  and  the  intervals  between  the  toes,  do 
not  come  so  easily  in  contact  with  the  air. 

The  sweat  does  not  appear  to  have  every 
where  the  same  composition ;  every  one 
knows  that  its  odour  is  variable  according  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  the 
same  with  its  acidity,  which  appears  much 
stronger  in  the  arm-pits  and  feet  than  else- 
where. 

The  cutaneous  transpiration  has  nume- 
rous uses  in  the  animal  economy,  keeps  up 
the  suppleness  of  the  epidermis,  and  thus  fa- 
vours the  exercise  of  the  tact  and  the  touch. 
It  is  by  evaporation  along  with  that  of  the 
lungs,  the  principal  means  of  cooling,  by 
which  the  body  maintains  itself  within  cer- 
tain limits  of  temperature ;  also  its  expul. 
sion  from  the  economy  appears  very  import- 
ant, for  every  time  that  it  is  diminished  or 
suspended,  derangements  of  more  or  less 
consequence  follow,  and  many  diseases  are 
not  arrested  until  a  considerable  quantity  of 
sweat  is  expelled. 

Beside  water,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
carbon  is  also  emitted  from  the  skin  ;  but  in 
what  state,  the  experiments  hitherto  made 
do  not  enable  us  to  decide.  Cruickshanks 
found,  that  the  air  of  the  glass  vessel  in 
which  his  hand  and  foot  had  been  confined 
for  an  hour,  contained  carbonic  acid  gas  ; 
for  a  candle  burned  dimly  in  it,  and  it  ren- 
dered lime  water  turbid.  And  Jurine 
found,  that  air  which  had  remained  for 
some  time  in  contact  with  the  skin,  consist- 
ed almost  entirely  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from 
the  experiments  of  Ingenhousz  and  Milly. 
Trousset  has  lately  observed,  that  air  was 
separated  copiously  from  a  patient  of  his 
while  bathing. 

Beside  water  and  carbon,  or  carbonic  acid 
gas,  the  skin  emits  also  a  particular  odorous 
substance.  That  every  animal  has  a  pecu- 
liar smell,  is  well  known  :  the  dog  can  dis- 
cover his  master,  and  even  trace^liim  to  a 
distance  by  the  scent.  A  dog.  .chained  up 
several  hours  after  his  master  had  set  out  on 
a  journey  of  some  hundred  miles,  followed 
his  footsteps  by  the  smell.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  multiply  instances  of  this  fact ;  they 
3  N  3 
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are  too  well  known  to  every  one.  Now,  (liis 
smell  must  he  owing  to  some  peculiar  mat- 
ter which  is  constantly  emitted  ;  and  this 
matter  must  differ  somewhat,  either  in  quan- 
tity or  some  other  property,  as  we  see  that 
the  dog  easily  distinguishes  tlie  individual 
hy  means  of  it.  Cruickshanks  lias  made 
it  probable,  that  this  matter  is  an  oily  sub- 
stance, or  at  least  that  there  is  an  oily  sub- 
stance emitted  hy  the  skin.  He  wore  re- 
peatedly, night  and  day,  for  a  month,  the 
same  under  waistcoat  of  fleecy  hosiery,  dur- 
ing the  hottest  part  of  tlie  summer.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  he  always  found  an  oily  sub- 
stance accumulated  in  considerable  masses 
on  the  nap  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  waist- 
coat, in  the  form  of  black  tears.  When  rub- 
bed on  paper,  it  rendered  it  transparent,  and 
hardened  on  it  like  grease.  It  burned  with 
a  white  flame,  and  left  behind  it  a  charry  re- 
siduum. 

Berthollet  has  observed  the  perspiration 
acid ;  and  he  has  concluded,  that  the  acid 
which  is  present  is  the  phosphoric  ;  but  this 
has  not  been  proved.  Fourcroy  and  Vau- 
quelin  have  ascertained,  that  the  scurf  which 
collects  upon  the  skins  of  horses,  consists 
chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  urea  is 
even  sometimes  mixed  vi'ith  it. 

According  to  Thenard,  however,  wlio  has 
lately  endeavoured  more  particularly  to  as- 
<:ertain  this  point,  the  acid  contained  in  sweat 
is  the  acetous  ;  which,  he  likewise  observes, 
is  the  only  free  acid  contained  in  urine  and 
in  milk,  this  acid  existing  in  both  of  them 
when  quite  fresh.  His  account  of  his  exa- 
mination of  it  is  as  follows  :  — 

The  sweat  is  more  or  less  copious  in  dif- 
ferent individuals  ;  and  its  quantity  is  per- 
ceptibly in  tlie  inverse  ratio  of  that  of  the 
urine.  All  other  circumstances  being  simi- 
lar, much  more  is  produced  dm-ing  diges- 
tion, than  during  repose.  The  maximum  of 
its  production  appears  to  be  twenty-six 
grains  and  two-thirds  in  a  minute ;  the  mi- 
nimum nine  grains,  troy  weight.  It  is 
much  inferior,  however,  to  the  pulmonary 
transpiration  ;  and  there  is  likewise  a  great 
difference  between  their  nature  and  manner 
of  formation.  The  one  is  a  product  of  a 
particular  secretion,  similar  in  some  sort  to 
that  of  the  urine ;  the  other,  composed  of  a 
great  deal  of  water  and  carbonic  acid,  is  the 
product  of  a  combustion  gradually  effected 
by  the  atmospheric  air. 

The  sweat,  in  a  healthy  state,  very  sen- 
sibly reddens  litmus  paper  or  infusion.  In 
certain  diseases,  and  particularly  in  putrid 
fevers,  it  is  alkaline  ;  yet  its  taste  is  always 
rather  saline,  and  more  similar  to  tliat  of 
salt,  than  acid.  Though  colourless,  it  stains 
linen.  Its  smell  is  peculiar,  and  insupport- 
able when  at. js  concentrated,  which  is  the 
case  in  particular  during  distillation.  But 
before  he  speaks  of  tlic  trials  to  whicii  he 
subjected  it,  and  of  wiiicli  he  had  occasion 
tor  a  great  quantity,  he  describes  the  me- 


thod he  adopted  ibr  procuring  it,  which  was 
similar  to  tiiat  of  Cruickshanks. 

Human  sweat,  according  to  Thenard,  is 
formed  of  a  great  deal  of  water,  free  acetous 
acid,  muriate  of  soda,  an  atom  of  phosphate 
of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  an  inappre- 
ciable quantity  of  animal  matter,  wliich  ap- 
proaches much  nearer  to  gelatin  tlian  to  any 
other  substance. 

Perspiration  varies  in  respect  to,  I.  The 
temperalure  of  the  utnws])liere.  Thus  men 
have  a  more  copious,  viscid,  and  higher- 
coloured  sweat  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
and  in  warm  countries,  than  in  colder  re- 
gions. 2.  Sex.  I'he  sweat  of  a  n;an  is 
said  to  smell  more  acrid  than  that  of  a  wo- 
man. 3.  ^Ige.  The  young  are  more  sub- 
ject to  sweat  than  the  aged,  who,  during 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  summer,  scarcely 
sweat  at  all.  4.  Ingesta.  An  alliacious 
sweat  is  perceived  from  eating  garlick  ;  a 
leguminous  from  peas  ;  an  acid  from  acids  ; 
a  foetid  from  animal  food  only  ;  and  a  rancid 
sweat  from  fat  foods,  as  is  observed  in 
Greenland.  A  long  abstinence  from  drink 
causes  a  more  acrid  and  coloured  sweat ; 
and  the  drinking  a  great  quantity  of  cold 
water  in  summer,  a  limpid  and  thin  sweat. 
5.  Medicines.  The  sweat  of  those  who 
have  taken  musk,  even  moderately,  and  as- 
safoetida,  or  sulphur,  smells  of  their  re- 
spective natures.  G.  Region  of  the  body. 
The  sweat  of  the  head  is  greasy  ;  on  the  fore- 
head it  is  more  aqueous ;  under  the  asillai 
very  unguinous ;  and  in  the  interstices  of 
the  toes,  it  is  very  foetid,  forming  in  tlie 
most  healthy  man  blackish  sordes.  7. 
Diseases,  In  this  respect  it  Varies  very 
much  in  regard  to  quantity,  smell,  and  co- 
lour ;  for  the  sweat  of  gouty  persons  is  said 
to  turn  blue  vegetable  juices  to  a  red  colour. 
Some  men  also  have  a  lucid  sweat,  othere 
a  sweat  tinging  their  Unen  of  a  crerulean 
colour. 

The  uses  of  the  insensible  perspiration 
are,  1 .  To  liberate  the  blood  from  super- 
fluous animal  gas,  azote,  and  water.  2.  To 
eliminate  the  noxious  and  heterogeneous 
excrements  ;  hence  the  acrid,  rancid,  legu- 
minous, or  putrid  perspiration  of  some 
men.  3.  To  moisten  the  external  surface 
of  the  body,  lest  the  epideniiis,  cutis,  and  its 
nervous  papillae,  be  dried  up  by  the  atmo- 
spheric air.  4.  To  counterbalance  the  sup- 
])ressed  pulmonary  transpiration  of  the 
lungs  ;  for  when  it  is  suppressed,  the  cuta- 
neous is  increased  ;  hence  the  nature  of 
both  appears  to  be  the  same. 

The  use  of  the  sensible  perspiration,  or 
sweat,  in  a  healthy  man,  is  scarcely  ob- 
serv.ahle,  unless  fi-om  an  error  of  the  non- 
naturals.  Its  first  cfl'ect  on  the  body  is 
always  prejudicial,  hy  exhausting  and  drj'- 
ing  if,  ahliougli  it  is  sometimes  of  advan- 
tage. 1.  By  su|)])lying  a  watery  excre- 
tion :  thus  when  the  urine  is  delicient,  the 
sweat  is  often  more  abundant.     In  this 
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manner  an  aqueous  diarrlioea  is  frequently 
fured  by  sweating.  2.  By  eliminating,  at 
the  same  time,  any  morbid  matter.  Thus 
various  miasmata  are  critically  expelled, 
in  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  with  the 
sweat. 

PERTU'SSIS.  ( From  ;)er,  much,  and 
tusds,  cougli.)  The  hooping-cough.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Neuroses,  and 
Order  Spasmi,  of  Cullen,  known  by  a  con- 
vulsive strangulating  cough,  with  hooping, 
returning  by  fits,  that  are  usually  terminat- 
ed by  a  vomiting ;  and  by  its  being  conta- 
gious. 

Children  are  most  commonly  the  subjects 
of  this  disease,  and  it  seems  to  depend  on  a 
specific  contagion,  which  affects  them  but 
once  in  their  life.  The  disease  being  once 
produced,  tlic  fits  of  coughing  are  often  re- 
peated without  any  evident  cause;  but,  in 
many  cases,  tiie  contagion  may  be  consider- 
ed as  only  giving  the  pre-disposition,  and 
the  frequency  of  the  fits  may  depend  upon  va- 
rious exciting  causes,  such  as  violent  exer- 
cise, a  full  meal,  the  having  taken  food  of 
difficult  digestion,  and  irritation  of  the  lungs 
by  dust,  smoke,  or  disagreeable  odours. 
Emotions  of  the  mind  may  likewise  prove 
an  exciting  cause. 

Its  proximate  or  immediate  cause  seems 
to  be  a  viscid  matter  or  phlegm  lodged 
about  the  bronchia,  trachea,  and  fauces, 
which  sticks  so  close  as  to  be  expectorated 
with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Some  have 
supposed  it  to  be  a  morbid  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  with  increased  action  of  its  mu- 
cous glands;  but  the  affection  of  the  sto- 
mach which  takes  place  in  the  disease,  is 
clearly  only  of  a  secondary  nature,  so  that 
this  opinion  must  be  erroneous. 

The  hooping-cough  usually  comes  on  with 
a  difficulty  of  breathing,  some  degree  of 
thirst,  a  quick  pulse,  and  other  slight  febrile 
symptoms,  which  arc  succeeded  by  a  hoarse- 
ness, cough,  and  difficulty  of  expectoration. 
Tliese  symptoms  continue  perhaps  for  a  fort- 
night or  more,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
disease  puts  on  its  peculiar  and  character- 
istic form,  and  is  now  evident,  as  the  cough 
becomes  convulsive,  and  is  attended  with  a 
sound,  which  has  been  called  a  hoop. 

When  the  sonorous  inspiration  has  hap- 
pened, the  coughing  is  again  renewed,  and 
continues  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  till 
either  a  quantity  of  mucus  is  thrown  up 
from  the  lungs,  or  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach are  evacuated  by  vomiting.  The  fit 
is  then  terminated,  and  the  patient  remains 
free  from  any  other  for  some  time,  and 
shortly  afterwards  returns  to  the  amusements 
he  was  employed  in  before  the  fit,  expresses 
a  desire  for  food,  and  when  it  is  given  to 
liim  takes  it  greedily.  In  those  cases,  how- 
ever, where  the  attack  has  been  severe,  he 
often  seems  much  fatigued,  makes  quick  in- 
spirations, and  falls  into  a  faint. 

On  the  first  comuig  on  of  the  disease, 
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there  is  little  or  no  expectoration  ;  or  if  any, 
it  consists  only  of  thin  mucus ;  and  as 
long  as  this  is  the  ease  the  fits  of  coughing 
are  frequent,  and  of  considerable  duration  ; 
but  on  the  expectoration  becoming  free  and 
copious,  the  fits  of  coughing  are  less  fre- 
quent, as  well  as  of  shorter  duration, 

13y  the  violence  of  coughing,  the  free 
transmission  of  blood  through  the  lungs 
is  somewhat  interrupted,  as  likewise  the 
free  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head, 
which  produces  that  turgescence  and  suffu- 
sion of  the  face,  which  commonly  attend 
the  attack,  and  in  some  instances  brings 
on  a  haemorrhage  either  from  the  nose  or 
ears. 

The  disease  having  aiTived  at  its  height, 
usually  continues  for  some  weeks  longer, 
and  at  length  goes  off  gradually.  In  some 
cases  it  is,  however,  protracted  for  several 
months,  or  even  a  year. 

Although  the  hooping-cough  often  proves 
tedious,  and  is  liable  to  return  with  violence 
on  any  fresh  exposure  to  cold,  when  not 
entirely  removed,  it  nevertheless  is  seldom 
fatal,  except  to  very  young  children,  who 
are  always  likely  to  suffer  more  from  it  than 
those  of  a  more  advanced  age.  Tlie  danger 
seems  indeed  always  to  be  in  proportion  to 
the  youth  of  the  person,  and  the  degree  of 
fever,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  ac- 
company the  disease,  as  likewise  the  state  of 
debility  which  prevails. 

It  has  been  known  in  some  instances  to 
terminate  in  apoplexy  and  suffocation.  If 
the  fits  are  put  an  end  to  by  vomiting,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  symptom, 
as  may  likewise  the  taking  place  of  a  mode- 
rate and  free  expectoration,  or  the  ensuing 
of  a  slight  haemorrhage  from  the  nose  or 
ears. 

Dissections  of  those  who  die  of  tlie  hoop- 
ing-cough usually  show  the  consequence  of 
the  organs  of  respiration  being  affected,  and 
particularly  those  parts  which  are  the  seat  of 
catarih.  When  the  disease  has  been  long 
protracted,  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  pul- 
monary consumption,  asthma,  or  visceral 
obstructions,  in  which  last  case  the  glands 
of  the  mesentery  are  found  in  a  hard  and 
enlarged  stiite. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the  early  period 
palliative  measures  can  only  be  employed  ; 
but  when  it  continues  merely  from  habit,  a 
variety  of  means  will  often  at  once  put  a 
stop  to  it.  In  the  first  stage  in  mild  cases 
very  little  is  required,  except  obviating  oc- 
casional irritation,  keeping  the  bowels  regu- 
lar, &c.  But  where  it  puts  on  a  more 
serious  character,  the  plan  will  differ  ac- 
cordingly as  it  is  attended  with  inflmnraa- 
tory  symptoms,  or  exhibits  a  purely  spas- 
modic form.  In  the  former  case,  it  may 
be  sometimes  proper  in  pletlioric  liabits  to 
begin  by  a  full  bleeding,  or  leeches  to  the 
chest,  if  the  patient  be  very  young,  then 
3  N  4 
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clear  the  bowels  effectually,  apply  a  blister, 
and  exhibit  antiinonials,  or  squill,  in  nau- 
seating doses,  assisted  perhaps  by  opium, 
to  promote  diaphoresis  and  expectoration. 
An  occasional  emetic,  where  the  breathing 
is  much  oppressed  with  wheezing,  in  young 
children  particularly,  may  afford  material 
relief.    When  the  disorder  is  more  of  the 
spasmodic  character,  some  of  these  means 
may  still  be  useful,  as  blisters,  and  nau- 
seating medicines,  so  far  as  the  strength  will 
admit ;  but  the  remedies  of  greatest  efficacy 
are  the  narcotics,  as  opium,  conium,  &c. 
exhibited  in  adequate  doses.     In  the  chro- 
nic or  habitual  stage  of  the  disease,  almost 
any  tiling,  which  produces  a  considerable 
impression  on  the  constitution,  will  occasi- 
onally succeed  :  but  we  cliiefly  rely  on  seda- 
tive and  antispasmodic,  or  on  tonic  reme- 
dies,   accordingly  as  there  are  marks  of 
irritability,  or  of  mere  debility  in  the  sys- 
tem.    Of  the  former  description  opium  is 
perhaps  the  best,  especially  in  conjunction 
with  squill,  given  in  a  full  dose  at  night, 
and  in  small  quantities  swallowed  slowly 
from  time  to  time  during  the  day.  Conium, 
assafcetida,  &c.  may  however  occasionally 
answer  better  in  particular  constitutions. 
Among  the  tonics  the  cinchona  is  often 
'  highly  efficacious,  where  no  appearances  of 
local  disease  attend  :  some  of  the  metallic 
preparations  also,  particularly  sulphate  of 
zinc,  may  be  much  relied  upon.  Some- 
times stimulant  applications  to  the  chest, 
but  still  more  certainly  opiate  frictions,  will 
be  found  to  cure  this  disorder.    The  same 
is  very  often  accomplished  by  a  change  of 
air,  indeed  occasionally  after  the  failure  of 
most  remedies.    The  cold  bath  also,  where 
there  is  no  local  disease,  may  have  an  ex- 
cellent effect ;  assisted  by  warm  clothing, 
especially  wearing  some  kind  of  fur  over 
the  chest.     Fear  and  other  emotions  of  the 
the  mind,  strangury  induced  by  the  use  of 
the  lytta,  &c.  &c.  rank  also  among  the  re- 
medies of  pertussis. 

Peruvian  balsam.  See  Myroxyhii  'pcrui- 
Jerum. 

Peruvian  baric.    See  Cinchona. 

Peruvia'nus  cortex.     See  Cincfwia. 

Pebuvianus  cortex  flavus.  See  Cui- 
chona  cordifolia. 

Peruvianus  cortex  ruber.  See  Cin- 
cho7ia  oblongifolia. 

PERVIGI'LIUM.  (From;)er,  much, 
and  vigilo,  to  watch.)  Watching,  or  a 
want  of  sleep.    See  Vigilance. 

PERVI'NCA.  (From  pervincio,  to  tie 
together.)  So  called  because  its  stringy 
roots  were  used  for  binding  substances  to- 
gether.   See  Vinca  minor. 

PES.    (Pes,  (lis.  m.j  a  foot.)    The  foot. 

Pes  alexandrinus.  See  Anlhemis  py- 
rethrum. 

Pes  caprje.     Goat's  foot,  a  species  of 
Oxalis ;  also  a  species  of  Convolvulus. 
Pjjs  gati.    See  Gnaphalium  dioicum. 
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Pes  colomdinus.  See  Geranium  roCuridi- 
Jblium. 

Pes  hippocampi.  The  name  of  two 
columns  at  the  end  of  the  formix  of  the 
brain,  which  diverge  postcriorlv. 

Pes  leonis.    See  Alckemilla. 

Pes  riGiiiDis.  Tiger's  foot.  A  species 
of  Ipomcca. 

PESSARY.  (Pessariuvi  I  from  -area-ffw, 
to  soften.)  An  instrument  that  is  intro- 
duced into  the  vagina  to  support  the 
uterus. 

PESTILENCE.    A  plague. 

PESTILENTIAL.  {Pestilentiulis  ; 
from  pestes,  the  plague.)  An  epidemic, 
malignant,  and  contagious  disease,  approach- 
ing to  the  nature  of  tlie  plague. 

PESTILENTWORT.  See  TussUago 
petasites. 

Pestilochia.     See  Jlrislolochia  virginiana. 

PE'STIS.  The  plague.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  Class  Pyrexia,  and  Order  Ex- 
anthemata, of  Cullen,  characterized  by  t>'- 
phus,  which  is  contagious  in  the  extreme, 
prostration  of  strength,  buboes,  and  car- 
buncles, petechia?,  haemorrhage,  and  colli- 
quative diarrhoea. 

By  some  writers  the  disease  has  been 
divided  into  three  species^  that  attended 
with  buboes ;  that  attended  with  carbun- 
cles; and  that  accompanied  with  pete- 
chias. This  division  appears  wholly  super- 
fluous. Dr.  Russel,  in  his  elaborate  trea- 
tise on  the  plague,  makes  mention  of  many 
varieties  ;  but  when  these  have  arisen,  they 
seem  to  have  depended  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  temperament  and  constitution  of  the 
air  at  the  time  the  disease  became  epidemi- 
cal, as  likewise  on  the  patient's  habit  of 
body  at  the  time  of  his  being  attacked 
with  it. 

The  plague  is  by  most  writers  considered 
as  the  consequence  of  a  pestilential  conta- 
gion, which  is  propagated  from  one  person 
to  another  by  association,  or  by  coming  near 
infected  materials. 

It  has  been  observed  that  it  generally  ap- 
pears as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after 
infection  :  but  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
how  long  a  person  who  has  laboured  under 
the  disease  is  capable  of  infecting  others, 
nor  how  long  the  contagion  may  lurk  in  an 
unfavourable  habit  without  producing  tlie 
disease,  and  may  yet  be  communicated,  and 
the  disease  excited,  in  habits  more  susceptible 
of  the  infection.  It  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed, however,  that  a  quarantine  of  40  days 
is  much  longer  than  is  necessary  for  persons, 
and  probably  for  goods  also.  Experience 
has  not  yet  detennined  how  much  of  tliis 
term  may  be  abated.  "  If  I  am  not  much 
mistaken,"  observes  Dr.  Thomas,  «  the 
Board  pf  Trade  has,  however,  very  lately, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, somewhat  abridged  it." 

It  sometimes  happens  tliat  after  the  ap- 
plication of  the  putrid  vapour,  the  patient 
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experiences  only  a  considerable  degree  of 
languor  and  slight  head-ache  for  many  days 
previous  to  a  perfect  attack  of  the  disease  : 
but  it  more  usually  comes  to  pass,  that  he 
is  very  soon  seized  with  great  depression  of 
strength,  anxiety,  palpitations,  syncope,  stu- 
por, giddiness,  violent  head  ache,  and  de- 
lirium, the  pulse  becoming  at  the  same  time 
very  weak  and  irregular. 

These  symptoms  are  shortly  succeeded 
by  nausea,  and  a  vomiting  of  a  dark  bilious 
matter,  and  in  the  further  progress  of  the 
disease,  carbuncles  make  their  appearance  ; 
buboes  arise  in  different  glands,  such  as  the 
parotid,  maxillary,  cervical,  axillary  and  in- 
guinal ;  or  petechias  haemorrhagies  and  a 
colliquative  diarrhoea,  ensue,  which  denote  a 
putrid  tendency  prevailing  to  a  great  degree 
in  the  mass  of  the  blood. 

Such  are  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
this  malignant  disease,  but  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  they  are  all  to  be  met  with  in  the 
same  person.  Some,  in  the  advanced  state 
of  the  disease,  labour  under  buboes,  others 
under  carljuncles,  and  others  again  are  co- 
vered with  petechias. 

The  plague  is  always  to  be  considered  as 
attended  with  imminent  danger,  and  when 
it  prevailed  in  this  country  about  200  years 
ago,  proved  fatal  to  most  of  those  who 
were  attacked  with  it.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  them  died  from  want  of 
care  and  proper  nourishment,  as  the  infected 
were  forsaken  by  their  nearest  friends ;  be- 
cause in  Turkey  and  other  countries,  where 
attention  is  paid  to  the  sick,  a  great  many 
recover. 

When  the  disease  is  unattended  by  buboes, 
it  runs  its  course  more  rapidly,  and  is  more 
generally  fatal,  than  when  accompanied  by 
such  inflammations.  The  earlier  they  ap- 
pear, the  milder  usually  is  the  disease. 
When  they  proceed  kindly  to  suppuration, 
they  always  prove  critical,  and  ensure  the 
patient's  recovery.  A  gentle  diaphoresis, 
arising  spontaneously,  has  been  known  in 
many  instances  likewise  to  prove  critical. 
W^hen  carbuncles  show  a  disposition  to  gan- 
grene, the  event  will  be  fatal.  Petechise, 
haemorrhagies  and  colliquative  diarrhoea,  de- 
note the  same  termination. 

Dissections  of  the  plague  have  discovered 
the  gall  bladder  full  of  black  bile,  the  liver 
very  considerably  enlarged,  the  heart  much 
increased  in  size,  and  the  lungs,  kidneys, 
and  intestines  beset  with  carbuncles.  They 
have  likewise  discovered  all'the  other  appear- 
ances of  putrid  fever. 

PETAL UM.  A  petal.  The  name  of 
the  coloured  leaflets  of  the  corolla  of  a  flower. 
The  great  variety  of  form,  duration,  &c. 
of  the  petals,  give  rise  to  the  following 
names. 

From  their  duration, 

1 .  Petala  patenlia ;  as  in  Rosa  canina^ 

2.  Pntentissima,  very  spreading. 

3.  Erecla ;  as  in  Allium  nigrum. 


4.  Conniventia ;  as  in  Rumex. 

5.  Distantia;  as  in  Cucubalus  bacci- 
ferus. 

From  the  figure  of  the  border, 

6.  Acvmiiiata  ;  as  in  Saxifraga  stellaris. 

7.  Selacea  ;  as  in  Tropasolum  minus. 

8.  Apice  cohcBrenlia ;  as  in  Vitis  vini- 
fera. 

9.  Apice  reflexa ;  as  in  Anemone  pra- 
tensis. 

1 0.  Aristata  ;  as  in  Galium  arlstatum. 

11.  Bifida;  as  in  Silene  nocturna. 

12.  Biparlita  ;  as  in  Alsine  media. 

13.  Biloba ;  as  in  Geranium  striatum, 

14.  Carinata  1  as  in  Carum  carui. 

15.  Concava;  as  in  Ruta  graveolens. 

16.  Cordata;  as  in  Slum  selinum. 

17.  Hirsuta ;  as  in  Menyanthes  trifo- 
liata. 

18.  Ciliata ;  as  in  Asclepias  undulata. 

>  19.  Crenala ;  as  in  Linum  usitatissi- 
mum. 

20.  Dentata  ;  as  in  Silene  lucitanica. 

21.  Serrata  ;  as  in  Dianthus  arboreus. 

22.  Cimeiforma as  in  Epidendrura  cor- 
datum. 

23.  Emarginata  ;  as  in  Allium  roseum.  \ 

24.  Injlexa  ;  as  in  Pirapinella. 

25.  Reflexa;  as  in  Pancratium  zelani- 
cum. 

26.  Involuta;  as  in  Anethum. 

27.  Integra ;  as  in  Nigella  arvensis. 

28.  Laciniata ;  as  in  Reseda. 

29.  Lunceolata  ;  as  in  Nacissus  minor. 

30.  Linearia;  as  in  Tussilago  farfara. 

31.  Lineata  ;  as  Scilla  lucitanica. 

32.  Punctata ;  as  in  Melanthium  "  ca- 
pense. 

33.  Maculala ;  as  in  Digitalis  pur- 
purea. 

34.  Ohlonga ;  as  in  Citrus  and  Hedera. 

35.  Oblusa  I  as  in  Tropaeolum  majus. 

36.  Orata  :  as  in  Allium  flavum. 

37.  Plana;  as  in  Pancratium  mariti- 
mum. 

38.  Subrotunda ;  as  in  Rosa  centifolia. 

39.  Truncata  ;  as  in  Hura  crepitans. 

40.  Coronata  ;  as  in  Nerium  oleander. 
The  claw  of  the  petal  is  very  long,  in 

Dianthus  and  Saponaria ;  and  connate, 
in    Malva    sylvestris    and  oxalis. 

PETALIFORMIS.  Petaliform,  like 
a  petal ;  applied  to  the  stigma  of  the  Iris 
germanica. 

PETALITE.  4  mineral  found  in  the 
mine  of  Uts,  in  Sweden,  interesting  from  its 
analysis  having  led  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
new  alkali. 

PETALO'DES.  (From  ireraXov,  a  leaf 
or  thin  scale.)  This  term  is  by  Hippocrates 
applied  to  an  urine  which  hath  in  it  flaky 
substances  resembling  leaves. 

PETASI'TES.  (From  -ir^racros,  a  hat: 
so  named  because  its  leaves  are  shaped  like 
a  hat. )    See  Tussilago  petasiles. 

PETE'CHIA.  (From  the  Italian  pelc 
chio,  a  flea-bite,  because  they  resemble  the 
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bites  of  fleas.)  A  rod  or  purple  spot,  which 
resembles  flea-bite. 

TETIOLATUS.    Petiolate  :  applied  to 

eaves  which  are  formed  with  a  stalk,  whether 
long  or  short,  simple  or  compound,  as  most 
leaves  are  :  as  in  Verbascum  nigruin,  &c. 

_  PETIOLUS.  (From  ;;fs-,  a  foot.)  A  pe- 
tiole. The  footstalk  or  lealstalk  of  a  plant. 
The  term  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  stalk 
of  the  leaf. 

It  is  distinguished  into  the  apex,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  leaf,  and  the  base,  which 
comes  from  the  stem. 

From  its  figure  it  is  called, 

I.  Linearis,  equal  in  breadth  throughout; 
as  in  Citrus  inedica. 
I    2,  Plains  J  as  in  Citrus  atirantium. 

3.  jippendiculahis,  when  furnished  with 
leaflets  at  its  base  ;  as  in  Dipsacus  pilosus. 

4.  ■  Teres,  round  throughout ;  as  in  Pi'sum 
sativum. 

5.  Semileres,  round  on  one  side,  and  flat 
on  the  other. 

I  6.  Triquelriis,  three-sided. 

7.  Atigidatus,  having  angles. 

8.  Cujiilicidalus,  channelled  to  its  verv 
base,  where  it  is  sometimes  greatly  dilated 
and  concave  ;  as  in  Angelica  sylvestiis. 

9.  Compressus,  compressed  towards  its 
base;  as  in  Populus  tremula. 

10.  Clavatns,  thicker  towai^ds  tlie  apex  ; 
as  in  Cacalia  suaveo'.ens. 

II.  Spinescens,  becoming  a  spine'  after 
the  fall  of  the  leaf ;  as  in  llhamnus  cathar- 
ticus. 

From  its  insertion  the  peliolus  is  called, 

12.  Iiiserlus,  as  in  most  trees,  and  the 
Pirus  communis. 

13.  Arliculatus;  as  in  Oxalis  acetocella. 

14.  Adnalus,  adhering  so  to  the'  stem, 
that  it  cannot  be  displaced  without  injuring 
the  bark. 

1 5.  Decurrens,  adhering  at  its  base,  and 
going  some  little  way  down  the  stem  ;  as  in 
Pisum  ochrus. 

IS.  Ampkxicaidis,  surrounding  the  stem 
at  its  base  ;  as  in  Senecio  hastatus. 

17.   Vaginalis,  surrounding  the  stem  with 
a  perfect  tube ;  as  in  Canna  indica. 

From  its  length  with  respect  to'  the  leaf, 
it  is  said  to  be  In-evissinius'whcr}  much  shorter, 
and  longissimus,  when  longer  ;  as  in  Anemone 
hepatica,  and  Geranium  terebinthinatum. 

It  is  distinguished  also  into  simple,  when 
not  divided ;  as  in  most  leaves  :  and  com- 
pound, when  divided  into  latei-al  branches  ; 
as  in  all  compound  leaves. 

PETIT,  JoHX  Lewis,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  16'74.  From  his  childhood  he  displayed 
a  remarkable  degree  of  penetration,  which 
gained  him  the  attachment  of  M.  de  Littre, 
.1  celeln-ated  anatomist,  who  resided  in  his 
father's  house.  He  took  a  pleasure,  even  at 
the  f^e  of  seven,  in  witnessing  the  process 
of  disscctiort;  and  being  allowed  to  attend 
the  demonstrations  of  that  gentleman,  he 
jnade  such  progress,  that  when  scarcely 
14 
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twelve  years  old,  the  sujiei-intendance  of  the 
anatomical    theatre  wiis  confided  to  hiin. 
He  afk-rwards  studied  surgery,  and  was  ad- 
mitted master  at  Paris  in  ]  700.  He  became, 
as  It  were,  the  oracle  in  his  profession  in  that 
aty,  and  liis  fame  extended  throughout 
Euro))e.    He  was  sent  for  to  the  kings  of 
Poland  and  Spain,  whom  he  restored  to 
health  :  they  endeavoured  to  retain  him  npar 
their  poisons  by  liberal  oflers,  but  he  pre- 
ferred his  native  place.     Hejjecame  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  Academy  of  Sur- 
gery, and  Censor  and  Royal  Professor  at  the 
schools.     He  was  likewise  cliosen  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.    He  died 
in  1750.     Many  memoirs  were  communi- 
cated by  him  to  the  French  academies.  His 
only  separate  publication  was  a  Treatise  on 
the  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  which  passed 
through  several  editions,  but  involved  him 
in  much  controversy.     Some  posthumous 
works,    relating   to  surgical  diseases  and 
operations,    likewise  appeared    under  his 
name. 

Petra'pium.  (From  pelra,  a  rock,  and 
apium,  parsley:  so  called  because  it  grows 
in  stony  places  )    See  Bubon  macedonicum. 

Petrel^'usi.  (From  irerpa,  a  rock,  and 
eXaiov,  oil.)  An  oil  or  liquid  bitumen 
which  distils  from  rocks. 

PETRIFACTIONS.  Stony  matters 
deposited  either  in  the  way  of  incrustation, 
or  within  the  cavities  of  organized  substances, 
are  called  petrifactions.  Calcareous  earth 
being  universally  diflTused  and  capable  of 
solution  in  water,  either  alone,  or  by  the 
medium  of  carbonic  acid  or  sulphuric  acid, 
which  are  likewise  very  abundant,  is  depo- 
sited whenever  the  water  or  the  acid  becomes 
dissipated.  In  this  way  we  have  incrust- 
ations of  limestone  or  of  selenite  in  the  form 
of  stalactites  or  dropstones  from  the  roofs  of 
caverns,  and  in  various  odier  situations. 
>  The  most  remarkable  observations  rela- 
tive to  petrifactions  are  thus  given  by  Kir- 
wan  :  • — 

1.  That  those  of  shells  are  found  on,  or 
near,  the  surface  of  the  eiirth ;  those  offish 
deeper  ;  and  those  of  wood  deepest.  Shells 
in  specie  are  found  in  immense  quantities 
at  considerable  deptlis. 

2.  That  those  organic  substances  that  re- 
sist putrefaction  most,  are  frequently  found 
petrified ;  such  as  shells,  and  the  harder 
species  of  woods  :  on  the  contrary,  those  that 
are  aptest  to  putrefy  are  rarely  found  petri- 
fied ;  as  fish,  and  the  softer  parts  of  ani- 
mals, &c. 

3.  That  they  arc  most  commonly  found 
in  strata  of  marie,  chalk,  limestone,  or  clay, 
seldom  in  sandstone,  still  more  rarely  in 
gypsum ;  but  never  in  gneiss,  granite,  ba- 
saltes,  or  shorle  ;  but  they  sometimes  occur 
among  pyrites,  and  ores  of  iron,  copper,  and 
silver,  and  almost  .ilways  consist  of  that 
species  of  eai  th,  stone,  or  other  mineral  that 
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siiiroiinds  Uicm,  sometimes  of  silex,  agate, 
or  canielion. 

4.  That  they  are  found  in  climates  wliere 
their  originals  could  not  has'e  existed. 

5.  Tliat  those  found  in  slate  or  clay  are 
compressed  and  flattened. 

PETRO'LEUM.  {From  jxtra,  a  rock, 
and  o/«t;)i,  oil.)  The  name  of  petroleum 
is  given  to  a  liquid  bituminous  substance 
which  flows  between  rocks,  or  in  different 
places  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  See  J3itu- 
men. 

Petroleum  barbadense.  Barbadoes  tar. 
This  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  island  of 
Barbadoes,  and  is  sometimes  employed  ex- 
ternally in  paralytic  diseases.  '  See  Bitu- 
men. 

Petroleum  rubrum.  Oleum  gabiammu 
Red  petroleum.  A  species  of  rock-oil  of  a 
blackish  red  colour,  of  thicker  consistence, 
with  a  less  penetrating  and  more  disagree- 
able smell  than  the  other  kinds  of  petro- 
leum. It  abounds  about  the  village  of 
Gabian  in  Languedoc.  It  is  a  species  of 
bitumen.    See  Bihimen. 

Petroleum  sulphuratum.  A  stimu- 
lating balsamic  remedy  given  in  coughs, 
asthmas,  and  other  affections  of  the  chest. 

Petropharyngje'us.  a  muscle  which 
arises  in  the  petrose  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  pharynx. 

Petro-salpingo  staphyhnus.  See  Le- 
vator palati. 

PETROSELI'NUM.  (From  Trcrpa,  a 
rock,  and  aeXivov,.  parsley.)  See  Ainum 
Itetroselinuvu 

Petroselinum  macedonicum.  See 
Subo7i. 

Petroselinum  vulgare.  See  yljiium 
petroseliniivi. 

PETRO'SILEX.  Compact  felspar,  A 
species  of  coarse  flint,  of  a  deep  blue  or 
yellowish  green  colour.  It  is  interspersed 
in  veins  through  rocks ;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance derives  its  name. 

PEUCE'DANUM.  (From  wevKri,  the 
pine-tree :  so  called  from  its  leaves  resem- 
bling those  of  the  pine-tree.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Fentandria  ; 
Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  hog's 
fennel.     See  Peucedanum  officinale. 

Peucedanum  officinale.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  hog's  fennel.  Marathrum 
sj/loeslre ;  MaralhrophyUum  ;  FinaUellum  ; 
Faeniculum  jmrcinum.  The  plant  which 
bears  tliese  names  in  the  pharmacopoeias  is 
tlie  Peucedanum  :  —  foliis  quinqueparlitis, 
jUiformibus  Imearilms,  of  Linnaeus.  The 
root  is  the  officinal  part;  it  has  a  strong 
fretid  smell,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
sulphureous  solutions,  and  an  acrid,  unctu- 
ous, bitterish  taste.  Wounded  when  fresh, 
in  tiie  spring  or  autumn,  particularly  in  the 
former  season,  in  which  the  root  is  most 
vigorous,  it  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of 
yellow  juice,  which  soon  dries  into  a  solid 


gummy  resin,  which  retains  the  taste  and 
strong  smell  of  the  root.  This,  as'  well  as 
the  root,  is  recommended  as  a  nervine  and 
anti-hysteric  remedy. 

Peucedanum  silaus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  meadow  saxifrage.  Snxifraga 
vulgaris;  Saxifraga  anglica ;  Hipponiara- 
tlirum ;  Fceniculum  errnlicvm.  English,  or 
meadow  saxifrage.  The  roots,  leaves,  and 
seeds  of  this  plant  have  been  commended  as 
aperients,  diuretics,  and  carminatives  ;  and 
appear,  from  their  aromatic  smell,  and  mo- 
derately warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste,  to 
have  some  claim  to  these  virtues.  They  are 
rarely  used. 

PEWTER.  A  compound  metal,  the  basis 
of  which  is  tin.  The  best^sort  consists  of 
tin  alloyed  with  about  a  twentieth  or  less  of 
copper  or  other  metallic  bodies,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  the  workmen  has  shown  to  be 
thb  most  conducive  to  the  improvement  of 
its  hardness  and  colour,  such  as  lead,  zinc, 
bismuth,  and  antimony.  There  are  three 
sorts  of  pewter,  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  plate,  trifle,  and  ley-pewter.  The  first 
was  formerly  much  used  for  plates  and 
dishes ;  of  the  second  are  made  the  pints, 
quarts,  and  other  measures  of  beer ;  and  of 
the  Icy-pewter,  wine  measures  and  large 
vessels. 

The  best  sort  of  pewter  consists  of  17 
parts  of  antimony  to  100  parts  of  tin  ;  but 
the  French  add  a  little  copper  to  this  kind 
of  pewter.  A  very  fine  silver-looking 
metal  is  composed  of  100  pounds  of  tin, 
eight  of  antimony,  "one  of  bismuth,  and  four 
of  copper.  On  the  contrary,  the  ley- 
pewter,  by  comparing  its  specific  gravity 
with  those  of  the  mixtures  of  tin  and  lead, 
must  contain  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  its 
weight  of  lead. 

Peye'ri  GLANnuLiE.  Peyer's  glands, 
llie  small  glands  situated  under  the  vill6us 
coat  of  the  intestines. 

PEZIZA.  (Somewhat  altered  from  the 
Greek  Trefi/cTj,  which  is, derived  from  ^re^a, 
the  sole  of  the  foot.  Pliny  speaks  of  the 
pezizce,  as  the  Greek  appellation  of  such  fungi, 
as  grow  without  any  stalk  or  apparent  root.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Cryplogamia  :  Order,  Fungi, 

Pezi'za  auricula.  Auricula  Judes ; 
Fungus  sambucinusj  "  Agaricus  auricuUd 
forma.  Jew's  ears.  A  membranaceous 
fungus.  Peziza — concava  rugosa  a,uriformis, 
of  Linnaeus,  which  i-esembles  the  human  ear. 
Its  virtues  are  adstringent,  and  when  em- 
ployed (by  some  its  internal  use  is  not 
thought  safe),  it  is"  made  into  a  decoction,  as 
a  gargle  for  relaxed  sore  tin-oats. 

PHACIA.  (*o/c(a,  a  lentil.)  A  cutaneous 
si)ot  or  blemish,  called  by  the  Latins  lentigo 
and  Icnticuln. 

PHaENO'MENON.  (From  tpatuw,  to 
make  appear.)  An  appearance  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  usual  process  of  nature. 

PHAGEDjE'NA.     (From   <pa.yw,  to 
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composition  of  medicines  approved  of  by 
medical  practitioners,  or  published  by  au- 
thority.    IJ,e  ibllo;ving  are  the  most  noted, 

VIZ. 

P.  AnistdodamensU. 
P.  ^rgenluralensis. 
P.  Augelorutensis, 
P.  Bateana. 
P.  Brandenburgensis. 
P.  Brandenburgicu. 
P.  Bruxellensis. 

PHARMACOPO'LA.  (From  ^a»- 
l^aKov,  a  medicine,  and  -srcAeco.  to  sell.)  \n 
apothecary,  or  vender  of  medicines 

PHARMACOPO'LIUM.  (From  d,ap- 
l^aKov,  a  medicine,  and  iircoAea,,  to  sell.)  A 
druggist's  or  apothecary's  shop. 

Pharmacopo'sia.    (From    <papficucov,  a 

A  liquid 


P.  Edinburgensis. 
P.  Huftdeiius. 
P.  Lundincnsis. 
P.  Norimbei-gensU. 
P.  Parisiensis. 
P.  RaiisbonensU. 
P.  ^e-fia. 


rapidly!^  ''^ 

PHAGEDJSNIC.  (P/.«g«.,;  from 
<Payco  to  eat.)  ].  An  ulceration  which 
spreads  very  rapidly. 

2.  Applications  that  destroy  fungous  flesh. 

t-HALAcaoTis.  (From  <pa\aKpos,  bald,) 
Baldness. 

Pha'lacrum.  (From  (jjaKaicpos,  bald.) 
A  surgical  instrument,  with  a  blunt,  smooth 
top  ;  as  a  probe. 

Phala'nges.    The  plural  of  Phalanx. 

Phalango'sis.  (From  <pa.\ay^,  a  row  of 
soldiers.)  1.  An  affection  of  the  eye-lids, 
where  there  are  two  or  more  rows  of  hairs 
upon  them. 

2.  A  morbid  inversion  of  the  eye-lids. 

FH A'L AN X  (Phalanx,  gis.  f.;  from  .  ™xacopo-.ia.  (j^rom  c 
£  fi?'  '  f  ^'^-^  .  The  small  bones  of  medicine,  and  =ro.,,,  i  potSn  ) 
the  fingers  and  toes,  which  are  distinguished  medicine.  po"on.; 
into  the  first,  second,  and  third  phalanx. 

PHA'LARIS.  (From  <pa\os,  white, 
shining :  so  named  from  its  white  shining 
seed,  supposed  to  be  the  ^aAapos  of  Diosco- 
rides.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Triandria  ;  Order,  Digynia.    Canary  grass. 

Phalaris  cakariensis.  Canary  grass. 
The  seed  of  this  plant  is  well  known  to  be 
the  common  food  of  canary-birds.  In  the 
Canary  islands,  the  inhabitants  grind  it  into 
meal, and  make  a  coarse  sort  of  bread  with  it 

offh?  r'^'k''';  f^.--.'^f^^^h^*«^^-  in-n;rt;7h;7.^:tic::^^^^^^^^^  S 

of  the  Greeks,  to  which  it  bears  a  striking  therefore  requires  a  previous  S^d^e  of 

resemblance.      The  name  of  a  .^enus    of  the  ^Pn<;ihlf/ ,r,^  <*  previous  Knowledge  oi 

r»,.j„..  r      ■    /-II  o^"""'  or  "^"B  sensible  and  chemical  properlies  of  the 

&e  Older  Fungi;  Class,  Cryptogamia.  substances  operated  on.     The  qual  tSs  of 

r.I^'^TX  ^''""-^T'-  ^y^'ematic  many  bodies  are  materially  chan^d  by  heat 

name  of  the  morel  fungus.     It  grows  on  especially  in  conjunction  with  ^r  and  other 

mo  st  banks  and  wet  pastures,  and  springs  chemical  agents  j  the  virtues  of  others  resSe 

n?th.  f  S     f  '^f  '^'"^fly  ^"  "'■t^in  P-rts,  which  may  be  sepa! 

as  the  truffle,  for  gravies  and  stewed  dishes,  rated  by  the  action  of  various  menstrua 

but  gives  an  inferior  flavour.  particularly  with  the  assistance  of  heat  and 

Phallus   impudicus       The  systematic  the  joint  operation  of  remedies  on  the  hu 

name  of  the  plant  called  Fungus  phalloides,  man  body  is  often  very  difl^erent  from  what 

stmk-horns     A  fungus  which  is,  at  a  dis-  would  be  anticipated/from  that  wh  ch  tity 

Sth             I              'h^V*'l°^''"'''  ^^r^^P^-'^'^^'y'  hence,  in  the  preparations 

smelt  than  seen,  being  supposed  to  be  some  and  compositions  of  the  PharmacoDCEias  we 

carnon,  and  therefore  avoided  :  when  near  are  furnished  with  many  powerful  as  well  as 

It  has  only  the  pungency  of  volatile  alkali,  elegant  forms  of  medicin^ 


PHARMACOTHE'CA.  (From 
IJ-aRov,  a  medicine,  and  riBrjixi,  to  place.)  A 
medicine-chest. 

PHARMACY.  {Pharmacm  from  d,ap- 
ti.aKou,  a  medicine.)  The  art  of  preparing 
remedies  for  the  treatment  of  diseases. 

The  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  being 
generally  unfit  for  administration  in  their 
original  state,  are  subjected  to  various  oper- 
ations, mechanical  or  chemical,  by  which 
they  become  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Here- 


It  is  applied  to  allay  pain  in  the  limbs 

PHANTA'SMA.  (From  (pavra^u,  to 
make  appear. )  Imagination. 

Pha'ricum.  (From  Pharos,  the  island 
from  whence  it  was  brought.)  A  violent 
kind  of  poison. 

PHARMACEUTIC.  {Pharmaceuli- 
eus  ;  from  (pap/xaKevu,  to  exhibit  medicines.) 
Belonging  to  pharmacy.    See  Pharinacy. 

PHARMACOCHY'MIA.  (From^ap- 
fiaKov,  a  medicine,  and  X"/"'")  chemistry.) 
Pharmaceutic  chemistry,   or   that  part  of 


iapvyffBpov. 


PHARYNGE'THRON. 
Tlie  pharynx,  or  fauces. 

PHARYNGE'US.  (From  <t>apvyi,  the 
pharynx.)  Belonging  to  or  affecting  the 
pharynx  ;  thus  cynanche  phary  ngea,  &c. 

PuARVNGosTAPHyLi'Nus.  A  musclc  Ori- 
ginating in  the  pharynx,  and  terminating  in 
the  uvula. 

PHARYNGOTO'MIA.  (From </)opuyf, 
the  pharynx,  and  re/iw,  to  cut.)  The  opcr- 
ration  of  cutting  the  pharj-nx, 

PHA  RYNX.    (Atto  tov  (pepu,  because 


.      .  -     /    -  -  ,         w  *A  11  AX  X  'uv^cpw,  uecause 

cnemistry  which  respects  the  preparation  of  it  conveys  the  food  into  the  stomach.)  The 
medicines.   i     ■  .i..  i.-.i   ^  .,  ' 


Native  arseniate 


medicines. 

PHARMACOLITE, 
of  lime. 

PHARMACOPCE'IA.  (From  (fapfxa- 
Kov,  a  medicine,  and  -woitu,  to  make.)  A 
dispensatory,  or  book  of  directions  for  the 


muscular  bag  at  tlic  back  part  of  the  moutli. 
It  is  shaped  like  a  funnel,  adheres  to  the 
fauces  behind  the  larynx,  and  terminates 
in  the  oesophagus.  Its  use  is  to  receive  the 
masticated  food,  and  to  convey  it  into  the 
oesophagus. 
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PHASE'OLUS.  (From  (^aariXos,  a 
little  ship,  or  galliot,  which  its  pods  were 
supposed  to  resemble.)  Tlie  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Diadelphia ;  Order, 
Decandria, 

Phaseolus  creticus.  a  decoction  of 
the  leaves  of  this  plant,  called  by  the  Ame- 
ricans Cajan  and  Cayan,  is  said  to  restrain 
the  bleeding  from  piles  when  excessive.  — 
Rot/. 

Phaseolus  vulgaris.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  kidney-bean.  This  is  often 
called  the  French  bean ;  when  young  and 
well  boiled  it  is  easy  of  digestion,  and  deli- 
cately flavoured.  They  are  less  liable  to 
produce  flatulency  than  ^as. 

Phasga'nium.  (From  (pacryavov,  a  knife  : 
so  called  because  its  leaves  are  shaped  like 
a  knife,  or  sword.)  The  herb  sword- 
grass. 

PHASIANUS.     1.  The   name  of  a 
genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  Gallince, 
2.  The  pheasant. 

Phasiakus  colchicus.  The  common 
pheasant. 

Phasianus  gallus.  The  common  or 
wild  cock. 

Pha'tnium.  (From  (parvT),  a  stall.)  The 
socket  of  a  tooth. 

PHELLA'NDRIUM.  (From  <^)6^^oy, 
the  cork  -tree,  and  auSptus,  male  :  so  called 
because  it  floats  upon  the  water  like  cork.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Penlandria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 

Phellandrium  aquaticum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  water-fennel,  or  fine- 
leaved  water  hemlock.  Foeniculum  aquati- 
cum ;  Cicutaria  aquatica.  The  plant  which 
bears  this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias  is  the 
Phellandrium  —  folior^m  ramijtcationibus 
divaricnlis,  of  Linnaeus.  It  possesses  verti- 
ginous and  poisonous  qualities,  which  are 
best  counteracted  by  acids,  after  clearing  the 
prima  via;.  The  seeds  are  recommended 
by  some,  in  conjunction  with  Peruvian  bark, 
in  the  cure  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

Phe'mos.  (From  (fijuocu,  to  shut  up.)  A 
medicine  against  a  dysentery. 

PHILADE  LPHUS.  (From  (piAetc, 
to  love,  and  a5i>.<pos,  a  brother :  so  called 
because,  by  its  roughness,  it  attaches  itself 
to 'whatever  is  near  it.)    See  Galium,  aparine. 

PHILANTHRO'PUS.  (From  *i\€a), 
to  love,  and  avdpoiwos,  a  man  :  so  called  from 
its  uses.)  1.  A  medicine  which  relieves  the 
pain  of  the  stone. 

2.  The  herb  goose-grass,  because  it  sticks 
to  the  garments  of  those  who  touch  it.  See 
Galium  npnrine. 

PHILO'NIUM.  rFrom  Philo,  its  in- 
ventor.)   A  warm  opiate. 

Phii.onium  londinense.  An  old  name 
of  the  Cmifectio  opii. 

PHI'LTRUM.  (From  <pi\iu),  to  love.) 
1.  A  philtre,  or  imaginary  medicine,  to  ex- 
cite love. 

2.  The  depression  on  the  upper  lip,  where 
lovers  salute. 


PHILLY'RIA.  (XlLWvpia  of  Diosco- 
rides,  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  Philli/ria, 
the  mother  of  Chiron,  who  first  applied  it 
medicinally.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Diandria ;  Order,  Monogyniaj 
Mock  privet. 

PHIMO'SIS.  (From  <t,ifib,,  to  bind  up.) 
A  constriction  or  straightness  of  tlie  extre.» 
mity  of  the  prepuce,  which,  preventing  the 
glans  from  being  uncovered,  is  often  ths 
occasion  of  many  troublesome  complaints. 
It  may  arise  from  different  causes,  both 
in  children  and  grown  persons.  Children 
have  naturally  the  prepuce  very  long ;  and 
as  it  exceeds  the  extremity  of  the  glans,  and 
is  not  liable  to  be  distended,  it  is  apt  to 
contract  its  orifice.    This  often  occasions  a 
lodgment  of  a  small  quantity  of  urine  be- 
tween that  and  the  glans,  which,  if  it  grows 
corrosive,  may  irritate  the  parts  so  as  to 
produce  an  inflammation.     In  this  case,  the 
extremity  of  the  prepuce  becomes  more  con- 
tracted, and  consequently  the  urine  more 
confined.    Hence  the  whole  inside  of  the 
prepuce  excoriates  and  suppurates ;  the  end 
of  it  grows  thick  and  swells,  and  in  some 
months  becomes  callous.     At  other  times  it 
does  not  grow  thick,  but  becomes  so  strait 
and  contracted  as  hardly  to  allow  the  intro- 
duction of  a  probe.     The  only  way  to  re- 
move this  disorder  is  by  an  operation.  A 
phimosis  may  affect  grown  persons  from  the 
same  cause  as  little  children  ;  though  there 
are  some  grown  persons  who  cannot  uncover 
their  glans,  or  at  least  not  without  pain,  and 
yet  have  not  the  extremity  of  the  prepuce 
so  contracted  as  to  confine  the  urine  from 
passing,  we  notwithstanding  find  them  some- 
times troubled  with  a  phimosis,  which  might 
be  suspected  to  arise  from  a  venereal  taint, 
but  has,  in  reality,  a  much  more  innocent 
cause.     There  are,  we  know,  sebaceous 
glands,  situated  in  the  prepuce,  round  the 
corona,  which  secrete  an  unctuous  humour, 
which  sometimes  becomes  acrimonious,  irri- 
tates the  skin  that  covers  the  glans,  and  the 
irritation  extending  to  the  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  prepuce,  they  both  become 
inflamed,  and  yield  a  purulent  serum,  which 
cannot  be  discharged,  because  the  glans  is 
swelled,  and  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  con- 
tracted.   We  find  also  some  grown  persons, 
who,    though   they   never   uncovered  the 
glans,  have  been  subject  to  phimosis  from  a 
venereal  cause.     In  some,  it  is  owing  to 
gonorrhoea,  where  the  matter  lodged  be- 
tween the  prepuce  and  the  glans  occasioned 
the  same  excoriation  as  the  discharge  before 
mentioned  from  the  sebaceous  glands  In 
others,  it  proceeds  from  venereal  chancres 
on  the  prepuce,  the  glans,  or  the  frsenum  ; 
which  producing  an  inflammation  either  on 
the  prepuce  or  glans,  or  both,  the  extremity 
of  the  fore-skin  contracts,  and  prevents  the 
discharge  of  the  matter.    The  parts,  in  a 
very  little  time,  are  greatly  tumefied,  and 
sometimes  a  gangrene  comes  on  in  less  than 
two  days. 
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PHLEBORRHA'GIA.  (From  d>AeJ., 
a  vein,  and  pnyvvm,  to  break  out.)  A  rup- 
ture of  a  vein. 

PHLEBOTOMY.  (PIdehoiomia ;  from 
'p\e4',  a  vein,  and  re/tw,  to  cut.)  Tiie 
opening  of  a  vein. 

PHLEGM.  {Phlegvia,  alis.  n.  ;  from 
fXeyaj,  to  burn,  or  to  excite.)  In  chemistry 
It  means  water  from  distillation,  but,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word, it  is  a  thick 
and  tenacious  mucus  secreted  in  the  lungs. 

Phlegmago'ga.  ( From ^A.67;ua,  phlegm, 
and  ayai,  to  drive  out.)  Medicines  which 
promote  the  discharge  of  phlegm. 

PHLEGM  A' SI  A.  (From  <p\eyu,,  to 
burn.)    An  inflammation. 

Phlegmasia  bolens.    A  very  improper 
name  given  by  Dr.  Hull  to  a  disease  noticed 
by  some  of  the  French  writers,  under  the 
name  of  the  L'enflwe  desjambes  et  des  cuisses 
de  fa  femme  accouche;  whilst  others  have 
called  it  dejmt  du  lait,  from  its  supposed 
cause.    By  the  Germans  it  is  called  (Edema 
lacteum,  and  by  the  English  the  while  leg. 
Tliis  disease  principally  affects  women  m 
the  puerperal  state;  in  a  few  instances  it 
has  been  observed  to  attack  pregnant  women ; 
and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  nurses,  on  losing 
their  children,  have  been  affected  by  it. 
Women  of  all  descriptions  are  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  it  during  and  soon  after  child- 
bed;  but,  those  whose  limbs  have  been 
pained  or  anasarcous  during  pregnancy,  and 
%vho  do  not  suckle  their  offspring,  are  more 
especially  subject  to  it.    It.  has  rarely  oc- 
curred oftener  than  once  to  the  same  female. 
It  supervenes  to  easy  and  natural,  as  well  as 
to  difficult  and  preternatural  births.  It 
sometimes,  makes  its  appearance  in  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours  after  delivery,  and 
at  other  times,  not  till  a  month  or  six  weeks 
after  ;  but,  in  general,  the  attack  takes  place 
from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  day  of  the 
lying-in.     It  has,  in  many  instances,  at- 
tacked women  who  were  recovering  from 
puerperal  fever;  and,  in  some  cases,  has 
supervened,  or  succeeded,  to  thoracic  in- 
flammation.     It  not  uncommonly  begins 
with  coldness  and  rigors ;  these  are  suc- 
ceeded by  heat,  thirst,  and  other  symptoms 
of  pyrexia;  and  then  pain,  stiffness,  and 
other  symptoms  of  topical  inflammation 
supervene.    Sometimes  the  local  affection  is 
fj'om  tiie  first  accompanied  with,  but  is  not 
preceded  by,  febiile  symptoms.   Upon  other 
occasions,  the  topical  affection  is  neither 
preceded  by  puerperal  fever,  nor  rigors,  &c. ; 
but  soon  after  it  has  taken  place,  the  pulse 
becomes  more  frequent,  the  heat  of  the  body 
is  increased,  and  the  patient  is  affected  with 
thirst,  head-ache,  &c.     The  pyrexia  is  very 
various  in  degree  in  diflerent  patients,  and 
sometimes  assumes  an  irregular  remittent  or 
intermittent  type.    Tiie  complaint  generally 
takes  place  on  one  side  only  at  first,  and  the 
part  where  it  commences  is  various  ;  but  it 
most  commonly  begins  in  the  lumbar,  liypo- 
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gastric,  or  inguinal  region,  on  one  side,  oriu 
the  hjp  or  top  of  the  thigh,  and  correspond- 
ing labium   pudendi.     In  this  case,  the 
patient  hrst  perceives  a  sense  of  pain,  weight, 
and  stillness,  in  some  of  Uie  above  nfen- 
tioned  parts,  which  are  increased  by  every 
attempt  to  move  the  pelvis,  or  lower  limb. 
It  the  part  be  carefully  examined,  it  gene- 
rally is  found  rather  fuller  or  hotter  than 
natural,  and  tender  to  the  touch,  but  not 
discoloured.    The  pain  increases,  always 
becomes  very  severe,  and,  in  some  cases,  is 
of  the  most  excruciating  kind.    It  extends 
along  the  thigh,  and  when  it  lias  subsisted 
tor  some  time,  longer  or  shorter  in  different 
patients,  the  top  of  the  thigh  and  the  labium 
pudendi  become  greatly  swelled,  and  the 
pam  IS  then  sometimes  alleviated,  but  ac- 
companied witli  a  greater  sense  of  disten- 
tion.   The  pain  next  extends  down  to  the 
knee,  and  is  generally  the  most  severe  on  the 
inside  and  back  of  the  thigh,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  internal  cutaneous  and  the  crural 
nerves;  M'hen  it  has  continued  for  some 
time,  the  whole  of  the  thigh  becomes  swelled, 
and  the  pain  is  somewhat  relieved.  The 
pain  then  extends  down  the  leg  to  the  foot, 
and  is  commonly  the  most  severe  in  the 
direction  of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  ;  after 
some  time,  the  parts  last  attacked  begins  to 
swell,  and  the  pain  abates  in  violence,  but  is 
still  very  considerable,  especially  on  any 
attempt  to  move  the  limb.    The  extremity 
being  now  swelled  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  appears  perfectly  or  nearly  uniform, 
and  it  is  not  perceptibly  lessened  by  an  hori- 
zontal position,  like  an'cedematose  limb.  It 
IS  of  the  natural  colour,  or  even  whiter,  is 
hotter  than  natural ;  excessively  tense,  and 
exquisitely  tender  when  touched.  When 
pressed  by  the  flnger  in  different  p.irts,  it  is 
found  to  be  elastic,  little,  if  any,  impression 
remaining,  and  that  only  for  a  very  short 
time.    If  a  puncture,  or  incision,  be  made 
into  the  limb,  in  some  instances,  no  fluid  is 
discharged  ;  in  others,  a  small  quantity  only 
issues  out,  which  coagulates  soon  after;  and 
in  others,  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  escapes, 
which  does  not  coagulate ;  but  the  whole  of 
the  effused  matter  cannot  be  drawn  off  in 
this  way.     Tlie  swelling  of  the  limb  varies 
both  in  degree  and  in  the  space  of  time  re- 
quisite for  its  full  formation.    In  most  in- 
stances, it  airives  at  double  the  natural  size, 
and  in  some  cases  at  a  much  greater.  In 
lax  habits,  and  in  patients  M'hosc  legs  have 
been  very  much  affected  with  anasarca  during 
pregnancy,  the  swelling  takes  place  more 
rapidly  than  in  those  who  arc  differently  cir- 
cumstanced ;  it  sometimes  arrives,  in  the 
former  class  of  patients,  at  its  greatest  ex- 
tent in  twenty-four  hours,  or  less,  from  the 
first  attack. 

Instead  of  beginning  invariably  .it  the 
upper  part  of  the  limb,  and  descending  to 
the  lower,  (his  complaint  has  been  known 
to  begin  in  the  foot,  the  middle  of  the  leg, 
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the  ham,  and  the  knee.  In  whichsoever 
of  these  parts  it  happens  to  begin,  it  is  ge- 
nerally soon  diffused  over  the  whole  of  the 
limb,  and,  when  this  has  taken  place,  the 
limb  presents  tlie  same  phenomena,  exactly, 
that  have  been  stated  above,  as  observable 
wlien  the  inguen,  &c.  are  first  affected. 

After  some  days,  generally  from  two  to 
eight,  the  febrile  symptoms  diminish,  and 
the  swelling,  heat,  tension,  weight,  and  ten- 
derness of  the  lower  extremity,  begin  to 
abate,  first  about  the  npper  part  of  the  thigh, 
or  about  the  knee,  and  afterwards  in  the  leg 
j.nd  foot.  Some  inequalities  are  found  in 
the  limb,  which,  at  first,  feel  like  indurated 
glands,  but,  upon  being  more  nicely  ex- 
amined, their  edges  are  not  so  well  defined 
as  those  of  conglobate  glands  ;  and  they  ap- 
pear to  be  occasioned  i)y  the  effused  matter 
being  of  different  degrees  of  consistence  in 
different  points.  The  conglobate  glands  of 
tlie  thigh  and  leg  are  sometimes  felt  dis- 
tinctly, and  are  tender  to  the  touch,  but  are 
seldom  materially  enlarged :  and  as  the 
swelling  subsides,  it  has  happened,  that  an 
enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  in 
some  part  of  the  limb,  has  been  felt,  or  been 
supposed  to  be  felt. 

The  febrile  symptoms  having  gradually 
disappeared,  the  pain  and  tenderness  of  the 
limb  being  much  relieved,  and  the  swelling 
and  tension  being  considerably  diminished, 
the  patient  is  debilitated  and  much  re- 
duced, and  tlie  limb  feels  stiff,  heavy,  be- 
numbed, and  weak.  When  the  finger  is 
pressed  strongly  against  it  for  some  time, 
in  different  points,  it  is  found  to  be  less 
elastic  than  at  first,  in  some  places  retaining 
the  impression  of  the  finger  for  a  longer,  in 
other  places  for  a  shorter  time,  or  scarcely  at 
all.  And,  if  the  limb  be  suffered  to  hang 
down,  or  if  the  patient  walk  much,  it  is 
found  to  be  more  swelled  in  the  evening, 
and  assumes  more  of  an  oedemalose  appear- 
ance. In  this  state  the  limb  continues  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  is  commonly 
at  length  reduced  wholly,  or  nearly  to  the 
natural  size. 

Hitherto  the  disease  has  been  desscribed 
.as  aflecting  only  one  of  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties, and  as  terminating  by  resolution,  or  the 
effusion  of  a  fluid  that  is  removed  by  the 
absorbents  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  sometimes 
happens,  that  after  it  abates  in  one  limn, 
the  other  is  attacked  in  a  similar  way.  It 
also  happens,  in  some  cases,  that  the  swell- 
ing is  not  terminated  by  resolution ;  for 
sometimes  a  suppuralion  takes  place  in  one 
or  both  legs,  and  ulcers  are  formed  which 
are  difficidt  to  heal.  In  a  few  cases,  a  gan- 
grene has  supervened.  In  some  instances, 
the  patient  has  been  destroyed  by  the  violence 
of  the  disease,  before  cither  suppuration  or 
gangrene  have  happened. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  this  disease, 
when  it  occurs  during  the  pregnant  or  puer- 
peral state,  or  in  a  short  time  afterwards, 


appear  to  be,  1st,  The  increased  irritabiliti/ 
and  disposition  to  infla7nmation  which  prevail 
dtiring  2^regnmicy,  and  in  a  slill  higher  degree 
for  some  time  after  parturition.  2ndly,  The 
over-distended,  or  relaxed  slate  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  hiferior  part  of  the  trunk  and  of 
the  lower  extremities,  produced  during  the 
latter  months  of  Utera-gestation. 

Amongst  the  exciting  causes  of  this  dis- 
ease may  be  enumerated,  1st,  Contusions, 
or  violent  exertions  of  the  lower  portions  of 
the  aijilominal  and  other  muscles  inserted  in 
the  pelvis,  or  thighs,  or  of  the  muscles  of 
the  inferior  extremities,  and  contusions  of 
the  cellulfU"  texture  connected  with  these 
muscles,  during  a  tedious  labour.  2dly,  The 
application  of  cold  and  moisture,  which  are 
known  to  act  very  powerfully  upon  every 
system  in  changing  the  natural  distribution 
of  the  circulating  fluids,  and,  consequently, 
in  a  system  predisposed  by  parturition,  may 
assist  in  producing  the  disease,  by  occasion- 
ing the  fluids  to  be  impelled,  in  unusual 
quantity,  into  the  weakened  vessels  of  the 
lumbar,  hypogastric,  and  inguinal  regions, 
and  of  the  inferior  extremities.  3diy,  Sup- 
pressij7i,  or  diminution  of  the  lochia,  and 
of  the  secretion  or  milk,  which,  by  inducing 
a  plethoric  state  of  the  sanguiferous  sys- 
tem, may  occasion  an  inflammatory  diathesis, 
may  favour  congestion,  and  the  determin- 
ation  of  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood  to  the 
vessels  pf  the  parts  just  mentioned,  and 
thus  contribute  to  the  production  of  an  in- 
flammation of  these  parts.  4thly,  Food  taken 
in  too  large  quantity,  and  of  a  too  slimulal- 
ing  quality,  especially  when  the  patient  does 
not  give  suck.  This  cause  both  favours  the 
production  of  plethora,  and  stimulates  the 
heart  and  arteries  to  more  frequent  and  vio- 
lent action  ;  the  effects  of  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  particularly  felt  in  the  lumbar, 
hypogastric,  or  inguinal  regions,  and  in  the 
lower  extremities,  from  the  state  of  their 
blood-vessels.  5thly,  Standing,  or  walking 
too  much,  before  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  body  have  recovered  suf- 
ficiently from  the  effects  of  the  distention 
which  existed  during  the  latter  months  of 
pregnancy.  This  must  necessarily  occasion 
too  great  a  determination  of  blood  to  these 
parts,  and  consequently  too  great  a  conges, 
tiori  in  them ;  whence  they  will  be  more 
stimulated  than  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
and  inflammation  will  sometimes  be  excited 
in  them. 

From  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
whole  of  the  phenomena  observable  in  this 
disease,  and  of  its  remote  causes  and  cure 
no  doubt  remains.  Dr.  Hull  thinks,  that  the 

proxmate  cause  consists  in  an  inflummatoiy 
ajfection,  producing  suddenly  a  consideraMc 
cfusion  of  serum  and  coagulating  lymph 
from  the  exhalants  into  the  cellular  meniliranc 
of  the  lymph. 

PiiLi2GMA'si.a!.   The  plural  of  phlegmasia. 
Inflammations.    The  name  of  the  second 
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order  in  the  class  Pyrexia  of  Cullen's  noso- 
logical arrangement,  characterised  by  py- 
rexia, with  topical  pain  and  inflammation  ; 
the  blood,  after  venesection,  exhibiting  a 
huffy  coat. 

PHLEGMATORRHA'GIA.  (From 
<p\eyfj,a,  mucus,  and  prryvufii,  to  break  out.) 
A  discharge  of  thin  mucous  phlegm  from 
the  nose,  through  cold. 

PHLE'GMON.  (Phlegmon,  onis.  m.; 
from  (bXeyoj,  to  burn. )  Plilegmone.  An 
inflammation  of  a  bright  red  colour,  with  a 
throbbing  and  pointed  tumour,  tending  to 
suppuration. 

PHLOGISTON.  (From  (pXoyt^w,  to 
burn.)  The  supposed  general  inflammable 
principle  of  Stahl,  who  imagined  it  was  pure 
fire,  or  the  matter  of  fire  fixed  in  combus- 
tible bodies,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
fire  in  action,  or  in  a  state  of  lil)erty. 

P/ilogisticated  air.    See  Nitrogen. 

Plilogislicated  alkali.  See  Alkali  phlogis- 
ticated. 

Pklogisticated  gas.     See  Nitrogen. 

PHLOGO'SIS.  (From  </)Ao7oa.,  to  in- 
flame.)   Inflammation.    See  Inflammation. 

PHLOGOTICA.  {PhlogoLicus ;  from 
^Aeyo),  to  burn.)  The  name  of  the  second 
order  of  the  class  Htematica,  in  Good's 
Nosology.  Inflammations.  Its  genera  are 
Apostema  ;  Phlegmone  ;  Phyma  ;  lontlius  ; 
Phlysis  ;  Erythema  ;  Empresma  ;  Ophthal- 
mia ;  Catarrhus ;  Dysenteria  ;  Bucnemia  ; 
Arthrnsia,  " 

PHLYCT^'NA.  (^\vKratmi,  small 
bladders.)  Phlyctis ;  Phlysis.  A  small 
pellucid  vesicle,  that  contains  a  serous 
fluid. 

PHLYSIS.  (From  <;)>.i>?«,  to  burn.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's 
Nosology.  Class,  Hcematica  ;  Order,  Phlo- 
golica.  It  has  only  one  species,  Phlysis 
jMronycliia.  Whitlow. 

PHLYZA'CIUM.  (From  ^Xv^w,  to 
be  hot.)  A  pustule  on  the  skin,  excited  by 
fire,  or  heat.     See  Pustule. 

PHGENIGMUS.  (From  ^oivil  red.) 
1,  A  redness  of  the  skin,  such  as  is  pro-_ 
duced  by  stimulating  substances. 

2.  That  which  reddens  the  skin  when 
applied  to  it. 

PHOL'NIX.  (*oivi|  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  the  date  palm-tree ;  from  which , 
as  a  primitive  word,  Phcenicia,  the  land  of 
palm-trees,  seems  to  have  derived  its  name, 
as  likewise  i/ic  rerf  coZom?' phoeniceus. )  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Dioscia  ; 
Order,  Triandria.    The  date  palm-tree. 

Phcenix  dactylifera.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  date  tree.  Phoenix  —  frondihus 
pinnulix  ;  foliolis  ensiformibus  complicntis,  of 
Linnaius.  The  fruit  is  called  dactylus  or 
date.  Dates  are  oblong.  Before  they  are 
ripe,  they  are  rather  rough  and  astringent ; 
but  when  perfectly  matured,  they  are  much 
of  the  nature  of  the  fig.  See  Fi(MS  carica. 
Senegal  dates  are  much  estoemed,  they  hav- 


ing a  more  sugary,  agreeable  flavour  thajj 
those  of  iEgypt  and  other  places. 

PHONIC  A.     (Phonicns;  from 
the  voice.)    The  name  of  the  first  order  of 
the  class  Pneumalica,  in  Good's  Nosology. 
Diseases  affecting  the  vocal  avenues.  It 
has  six  genera,  viz.  Coryza ;  Polypiis  ;  Rhon^ 
chus  ;  Aphonia  ;  Dysphonia  ;  PseUismus. 

PHOSGENE  GA&.{Phossene:  so  called 
by  Us  discoverer,Doctor  John  Davy,  from  its 
mode  of  production.)  Chloro-carbonaceous 
acid,  a  combination  of  carbonic  oxide  and 
chlorine,  made  by  exposing  a  mixture  of 
equal  volumes  of  chlorine,  and  carbonic 
oxide,  to  the  action  of  light.  It  has  a  pecu- 
liar pungent  odour,  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  is  resolved  into  carbonic  and  muriatic 
acid  gases. 

PHOSPHATE.  (Phosphas;  from  phos- 
phorus.) A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
phosphoric  acid  with  salifiaijle  bases ;  thus, 
2)hosphate  of  ammonia,  phns]thate  of  lime,  &c. 

PHOSPHATIC  ACID.  Acidum  phos- 
phaiicum.  "  This  acid  is  obtained  by  the 
slow  combustion  of  cylinders  of  phosphorus 
in  the  air.  For  which  purpose.it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  air  be  renewed  to  support  the 
combustion ;  that  it  be  humid,  otherwise 
the  dry  coat  of  phosphatic  acid  would  screen 
the  phosphorus  from  farther  action  of  the 
oxygen  ;  and  that  the  different  cylinders 
of  phosphorus  be  insulated,  to  prevent  the 
heat  from  becoming  too  high,  which  would 
melt  or  inflame  them,  so  as  to  produce  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  acid,  as  it  is  formed,  must 
be  collected  in  a  vessel,  so  as  to  lose  as  little 
of  it  as  possible.  All  these  conditions  may- 
be thus  fulfilled:  We  take  a  parcel  of  glass 
tubes,  which  are  drawn  out  to  a  point  at 
one  end  ;  we  introduce  into  each  a  cylinder 
of  phosphorus  a  little  shorter  than  the  tube ; 
we  dispose  of  these  tubes  along-side  of  o»e 
another,  to  the  amount  of  .SO  or  40,  in  a 
glass  funnel,  the  beak  of  which  passes  into 
a  bottle  placed  on  a  plate,  covered  with 
water.  We  then  cover  the  bottle  and  its 
funnel  with  a  large  bell-glass,  having  a  small 
hole  in  its  top,  and  another  in  its  side. 

A  film  of  phosphorus  first  evaporates,  then 
combines  with  the  oxygen  and  the  water  of 
the  air,  giving  birth  to  phosphatic  acid,  which 
collects  in  small  drops  at  the  end  of  tlie  glass 
tubes,  and  falls  through  the  funnel  into  the 
bottle.  A  little  phosphatic  acid  is  also  found 
on  the  sides  of  the  bell-glass,  and  in  the 
water  of  the  plate.  The  process  is  a  very- 
slow  one. 

Tiie  phosphatic  acid  thus  collected  is  very 
dilute.  We  reduce  it  to  a  viscid  consist- 
ence, by  heating  it  gently  ;  and  better  still, 
by  putting  it,  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
into  a  capsule  over  another  capsule  full  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  under  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump,  from  which  we  ex- 
haust the  air. 

The  acid  tlnis  formed  is  a  viscid  liquid, 
without  colour,  having  a  faint  smell  of  phot- 
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phoriis,  a  strong  taste,  reddening  strongly 
tlie  tincture  of  litmus,  and  denser  than  wa- 
ter in  a  proportion  not  well  determined. 
Every  thing  leads  to  the  belief  that  this  acid 
would  be  solid,  could  we  deprive  it  of  wa- 
ter. When  it  is  heated  in  a  retort,  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and 
phosphoric  acid  remains.  The  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  of  the  water  concur  to  this  trans- 
formation. Phosphatic  acid  has  no  action, 
either  on  oxygen  gas,  or  on  the  atmospheric 
air  at  ordinary  temperatures.  In  combin- 
ing with  water,  a  slight  degree  of  heat  is 
occasioned.  The  phosphatic  acid  in  its 
action  on  the  salifiable  bases  is  transformed 
into  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids, 
whence  proceed  phosphites  and  phosphates." 

PHOSPHITE.  Phosp/iis.  A  salt 
formed  by  the  combination  of  phosphorous 
acid  with  salifiable  bases  ;  tlius,  ammoniacal 
phosphite,  &c. 

Phosphorated  hi/drogen.     See  Phos])honis. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE.  The  lumi- 
nous appearance  which  is  given  off  by  phos- 
phorescent bodies. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID.  ^cidum 
phosphorician.  "  The  base  of  this  acid,  or 
the  acid  itself,  abounds  in  the  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms.  In  the 
mineral  kingdom  it  is  found  in  combination 
with  lead,  in  the  green  lead  ore ;  with  iron, 
in  the  bog  ores  which  afFoi-d  cold  short  iron  ; 
and  more  especially  with  calcareous  earth  in 
several  kinds  of  stone.  Whole  mountains 
in  the  province  of  Estremadura  in  Spain  are 
composed  of  this  combination  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  lime.  Bowles  affirms,  that  the 
stone  is  whitish  and  tasteless,  and  affords  a 
blue  flame  without  smell  when  thrown  upon 
burning  coals.  Prout  describes  it  as  a  dense 
stone,  not  hard  enough  to  strike  fire  with 
steel  ;  and  says  that  it  is  found  in  strata, 
which  always  lie  horizontally  upon  quartz, 
and  which  are  intersected  with  veins  of 
quartz.  When  this  stone  is  scattered  upon 
burning  coals,  it  does  not  decrepitate,  but 
burns  with  a  beautiful  green  light,  which 
lasts  a  considerable  time.  It  melts  into  a 
white  enamel  by  the  blowpipe ;  is  soluble 
with  heat,  and  some  effervescence  in  the 
nitric  acid,  and  forms  sulphate  of  lime  with 
the  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  phosphoric  acid 
is  set  at  liberty  in  the  fluid. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  abounds  with 
phosphorus,  or  its  acid.  It  is  principally 
found  in  plants  that  grow  in  marshy  places, 
in  turf,  and  several  species  of  the  white 
woods.  Various  seeds,  potatoes,  agaric, 
soot,  and  charcoal,  afford  phosphoric  acid, 
by  abstracting  the  nitric  acid  from  them, 
and  lixiviating  the  residue.  The  lixivium 
contains  the  phosphoric  acid,  which  may 
either  be  saturated  with  lime  by  the  addition 
of  lime  water,  in  which  case  it  forms  a  solid 
compound  ;  or  it  may  be  tried  by  examina- 
tion of  its  leading  properties  by  other  che- 
mical methods. 


In  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  found  in  al- 
most every  pai  t  of  the  bodies  of  animals 
which  are  not  considerably  volatile.  There 
is  not,  in  all  probability,  any  part  of  these 
organized  beings  which  is  free  from  it.  It 
has  been  obtained  from  blood,  flesh,  both  of 
land  and  water  animals ;  from  cheese ;  and 
it  exists  in  large  quantities  in  bones,  com- 
bined with  calcareous  earth.  Urine  contains 
it,  not  only  in  a  disengaged  state,  hut  also 
combined  with  ammonia,  soda,  and  lime.  It 
was  by  the  evaporation  and  distillation  of 
this  excreraentitious  fluid  with  charcoal  t!iat 
phosphorus  was  first  made  ;  the  charcoal  de- 
composing the  disengaged  acid  and  the  am- 
moniacal salt.  .  But  it  is  more  cheaply  ob- 
tained by  the  process  of  Scheele,  from  bones, 
by  the  application  of  an  acid  to  their  earthy 
residue  after  calcination. 

In  this  process  the  sulphuric  acid  appears 
to'be  the  most  convenient,  because  it  forms 
a  nearly  insoluble  compound  with  the  lime 
of  the  bones.  Bones  of  beef,  mutton,  or 
veal,  being  calcined  to  whiteness  in  an  open 
fire,  lose  almost  half  of  their  weight.  This 
must  be  pounded,  and  sifted  ;  or  the  trouble 
may  be  spared  by  buying  the  powder  that  is 
sold  to  make  cupels  for  the  assayers,  and  is, 
in  fact,  the  powder  of  burned  bones  ready 
sifted.  To  three  pounds  of  the  powder  there 
may  be  added  about  two  pounds  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  Four  or  five  pounds 
of  water  must  be  afterwards  added  to  assist 
the  action  of  the  acid ;  and  during  the  whole 
process  the  operator  must  remember  to  place 
himself  and  his  vessels  so  that  the  fumes 
may  be  blown  from  him.  The  whole  may 
be  then  left  on  a  gentle  sand  bath  for  twelve 
hours  or  more,  taking  care  to  supply  the  loss 
of  water  which  happens  by  evaporation. 
The  next  day  a  large  quantity  of  water  must 
be  added,  the  whole  strained  through  a  sieve, 
and  the  residual  matter,  which  is  sulphate  of 
lime,  must  be  edulcorated  by  repeated  affu- 
sions of  hot  water,  till  it  passes  tasteless. 
The  waters  contain  phosphoric  acid  nearly 
free  from  lime ;  and  by  evaporation,  first  in 
glazed  earthen,  and  then  in  glass  vessels,  or 
rather  in  vessels  of  platina  or  silver,  for  the 
hot  acid  acts  upon  glass,  afford  the  acid  in  a 
concentrated  state,  which,  by  the  force  of  a 
strong  heat  in  a  crucible,  may  be  made  to 
acquire  the  form  of  a  transparent  consistent 
glass,  though  indeed  it  is  usually  of  a  milky, 
opaque  appearance. 

For  making  phosphorus,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  evaporate  the  water  further  than  to 
bring  it  to  the  consistence  of  syrup  ;  and  the 
small  portion  of  lime  it  contains  is  not  an 
impediment  worth  the  trouble  of  removing, 
as  it  affects  the  produce  very  little.  But 
when  the  acid  is  required  in  a  purer  state,  it 
is  proper  to  add  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  which,  by  double  elective  attrac- 
tion, precipitates  the  lime  that  was  held  in 
solution  by  the  phosphoric  acid.  The  fluid, 
being  then  evaporated,  affords  a  crystallised 
5  O 
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ammoniacal  salt,  which  may  be  melted  in  a 
silver  vessel,  as  the  acid  acts  upon  glass  or 
earthen  vessels.  The  ammonia  is  driven  off 
by  the  heat,  and  the  acid  acquires  the  form 
of  a  compact  glass  as  transparent  as  rock- 
crystal,  acid  to  the  taste,  soluble  in  water, 
and  deliquescent  in  the  air. 

This  acid  is  commonly  pure,  but  never- 
theless may  contain  a  small  quantity  of  soda, 
originally  existing  in  the  bones,  and  not  ca- 
pable of  being  taken  away  by  this  process, 
ingenious  as  it  is.  The  only  unequivocal 
method  of  obtaining  a  pure  acid  appears  to 
consist  in  first  converting  it  into  phosphorus 
by  distillation  of  the  materials  with  charcoal, 
and  then  converting  it  again  into  acid  by  ra- 
pid combustion,  at  a  high  temperature,  either 
in  oxygen  or  atmosplieric  air,  or  some  other 
equivalent  process. 

Phosphorus  may  also  be  converted  into 
the  acid  state  by  treating  it  with  nitric  acid. 
In  this  operation,  a  tubulated  retort  with  a 
ground  stopper,  must  be  half  filled  with  ni- 
tric acid,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied.  A  small 
piece  of  phosphorus  being  then  introduced 
tlirougb  the  tube,  will  be  dissolved  with  effer- 
vescence, produced  by  the  escape  of  a  large 
quantity  of  nitric  oxide.  The  addition  of 
phosphorus  must  be  continue-d  until  the  last 
piece  remains  undissolved.  The  fire  being 
then  raised  to  drive  over  the  remainder  of 
the  nitric  acid,  the  phosphoric  acid  will  be 
found  in  the  retort,  partly  in  the  concrete  and 
partly  in  the  liquid  form.  ~ 

Sulphuric  acid  produces  nearly  the  same 
effect  as  the  nitric  ;  a  large  quantity  of  sul- 
phurous acid  flying  off.  But  as  it  requires 
a  stronger  heat  to  drive  off  the  last  portions 
of  this  acid,  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  The  liquid  chlorine  likewise  acidi- 
fies it. 

When  phosphorus  is  burned  by  a  strong 
lieat,  suflicient  to  cause  it  to  flame  rapidly, 
it  is  almost  perfectly  converted  into  dry  acid, 
some  of  which  is  thrown  up  by  the  force  of 
the  combustion,  and  the  rest  remains  upon 
the  supporter. 

This  substance  has  also  been  acidified  by 
the  direct  application  of  oxygen  gas  passed 
through  hot  water,  in  which  the  phosphorus 
was  liquefied  or  fused. 

The  general  characters  of  phosphoric  acid 
are  :  1.  It  is  soluble  in  water  in  all  propor- 
tions, producing  a  specific  gravity,  whicli  in- 
creases as  the  quantity  of  acid  is  greater,  but 
does  not  exceed  2.687,  which  is  that  of  the 
glacial  acid.  2.  It  produces  heat  when 
mixed  with  water,  though  not  very  consi- 
derable. 3.  It  has  no  smell  when  pure,  and 
its  taste  is  sour,  but  not  corrosive.  4.  When 
perfectly  dry,  it  sublimes  in  close  vessels ; 
but  loses  this  property  by  the  addition  of 
water  ;  in  whicli  circumstance  it  greatly  dif- 
fers from  the  boracic  acid,  which  is  fixed 
when  dry,  but  rises  by  the  help  of  water. 
5.  When  considerably  diluted  witli  water, 
and  evaporated,  tlie  aqueous  vapour  carries 


up  a  small  portion  of  the  acid.  C.  With 
charcoal  or  inflammable  matter,  in  a  strong 
heat,  it  loses  its  oxygen,  and  becomes  con- 
verted into  phosphorus. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  difficult  of  crystallising. 

Though  the  phosplioric  acid  is  scarcely 
corrosive,  yet,  when  concentrated,  it  acts  up- 
on oils,  which  it  discolours,  and  at  length 
blackens,  producing  heat,  and  a  strong  smell 
like  that  of  aether  and  oil  of  turpentine  ;  but 
does  not  form  a  true  acid  soap.  It  has  most 
effect  on  essential  oils,  less  on  drying  oils, 
and  least  of  all  on  fat  oils.  Spirit  of  wine 
and  phosphoric  acid  have  a  weak  action  on 
each  otlier.  Some  heat  is  excited  by  this 
mixture,  and  the  product  which  comes  over 
in  distillation  of  the  mixture  is  strongly  acid, 
of  a  pungent  arsenical  smell,  inflammable 
with  smoke,  miscible  in  all  proportions  with 
water,  precipitating  silver  and  mercury  from 
their  solutions,  but  not  gold  ;  and  although 
not  an  sBther,  yet  it  seems  to  be  an  approxi- 
mation to  that  kind  of  combination. 

Phosphoric  acid,  united  vnth  barytes,  pro- 
duces an  insoluble  salt,  in  the  form  of  a 
heavy  white  powder,  fusible  at  a  high  tempe- 
rature into  a  grey  enamel.  The  best  mode 
of  preparing  it  is  by  adding  an  alkaline 
phosphate  to  the  nitrate  or  muriate  of  barytes. 

The  phosphate  of  strontian  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  being  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
its  acid. 

Phosphate  of  lime  is  very  abundant  in  the 
native  state. 

The  phosphate  of  lime  is  very  difficult  to 
fuse,  but  in  a  glasshouse  furnace  it  softens, 
and  acquires  the  semi-transparency  and  grain 
of  porcelain.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
when  well  calcined,  forms  a  kind  of  paste 
with  it,  as  in  making  cupels.  Besides  this 
use  of  it,  it  is  employed  for  polishing  gems 
and  metals,  for  absorbing  grease  from  cloth, 
linen,  or  paper,  and  for  preparing  phospho- 
rus. In  medicine!  it  has  been  strongly  re- 
commended against  the  rickets  by  Dr.  Bon- 
homme  of  Avignon,  either  alone  or  combin- 
ed witii  phosphate  of  soda.  The  burnt  harts- 
horn of  the  shops  is  a  phosphate  of  lime. 

An  acidulous  }>hosphate  of  lime  is  found 
in  human  urine,  and  may  be  crystallised  in 
small  silky  filaments,  or  shining  scales,  which 
unite  together  into  something  like  the  con- 
sistence of  honey,  and  have  a  perceptibly 
acid  taste.  It  may  be  prepared  by  partially 
decomposing  tlie  calcareous  phosphate  of 
bones  by  the  sulphtiric,  nitric,  or  muriatic 
acid,  or  by  dissolving  that  phosphate  in 
phosphoric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
cVystallisable.  Exposed  to  die  action  of 
heat,  it  softens,  liquefies,  swells  up,  becomes 
dry,  and  may  be  fused  into  a  transparent 
glass,  which  is  insipid,  insoluble,  and  un- 
alterable in  the  air.  In  these  characters  it 
differs  from  the  glacial  acid  of  phosphorus. 
It  is  partly  decomposable  by  charcoal,  so  as 
(o  afford  phosphorus. 

The  phosphate  of  poiassa  is  very  deliques- 
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cent,  and  not  crystallisable,  but  condensing 
into  a  kind  of  jelly.  Like  the  preceding 
species,  it  first  undergoes  the  aqueous  fusion, 
swells,  dries,  and  may  be  fused  into  a  glass  ; 
but  this  glass  deliquesces.  It  has  a  sweetish 
saline  taste. 

The  phosphate  of  soda  was  first  discovered 
combined  with  ammonia  in  urine,  by  Schock- 
witz,  and  was  called  fusible  or  microcosmic 
salt.  MargrafF  obtained  it  alone  by  lixiviat- 
ing the  residuum  left  after  preparing  phos- 
phorus from  this  triple  salt  and  charcoal. 
Haupt,  who  first  discriminated  the  two,  gave 
the  phosphate  of  soda  the  name  of  sal  mira- 
bile  perlatum.  Rouelle  very  properly  an- 
nounced it  to  be  a  compound  of  soda  and 
phosphoric  acid.  Bergman  considered  it,  or 
rather  the  acidulous  phosphate,  as  a  peculiar 
acid,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  perlate  acid. 
Guyton-Morveau  did  the  same,  but  distin- 
guished it  by  the  name  of  ouretic  :  at  length 
Klaproth  ascertained  its  real  nature  to  be  as 
Rouelle  had  aflfirmed. 

This  phosphate  is  now  commonly  prepar- 
ed by  adding  to  the  acidulous  phosphate  of 
lime  as  much  carbonate  of  soda  in  solution 
as  will  fully  saturate  the  acid.  The  car- 
bonate of  lime  which  precipitates,  being 
separated  by  filtration,  the  liquid  is  duly 
evaporated  so  as  to  crystallise  the  phosphate 
of  soda ;  but  if  there  be  not  a  slight  excess 
of  alkali,  the  crystals  will  not  be  large  and 
regular.  Funcke  of  Linz  recormnends, 
as  a  more  economical  and  expeditious  mode, 
to  saturate  the  excess  of  lime  in  calcined 
bones  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  dissolve 
the  phosphate  of  lime  that  remains  in  nitric 
acid.  To  this  solution  he  adds  an  equal 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  recovers 
the  nitric  acid  by  distillation.  He  then  se- 
parates the  phosphate  of  soda  from  the  sul- 
phate of  lime  by  elutriation  and  crystallisa- 
tion, as  usual.  The  crystals  are  rhomboidal 
prisms  of  different  shapes  ;  efflorescent ;  so- 
luble in  3  parts  of  cold  and  li  of  hot  water. 
Ihey  are  capable  of  being  fused  into  an 
opaque  white  glass,  which  may  be  again  dis- 
solved and  crystallised.  It  may  be  convert- 
ed into  an  acidulous  phosphate  by  an  addi- 
tion of  acid,  or  by  either  of  the  strong  acids, 
which  partially,  but  not  wholly,  decompose 
it.  As  its  taste  is  simply  saline,  without 
any  thing  disagreeable,  it  is  much  used  as  a, 
purgative,  chiefly  in  broth,  in  which  it  is  not 
distinguishable  from  common  salt.  For  this 
elegant  addition  to  our  pharmaceutical  pre- 
parations, wc  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Pearson. 
In  assays  with  the  blowpipe  it  is  of  great 
utility  ;  and  it  has  been  used  instead  of  borax 
for  soldering. 

The  phosphate  of  ammonia  crystallises  in 
prisms  with  four  regular  sides,  terminating 
in  pyramids,  and  sometimes  in  bundles  of 
■small  needles.  Its  taste  is  cool,  saline,  pun- 
gent, and  urinous.  On  the  fire  it  comports 
itself  like  the  preceding  species,  except  that 
the  whole  of  its  base  may  be  driven  off"  by 


a  continuance  of  the  heat,  leaving  only  the 
acid  behind.  It  is  but  little  more  soluble 
in  hot  water  than  in  cold,  which  takes  up  a 
fourth  of  its  weight.  It  is  pretty  abundant 
in  human  urine,  particularly  after  it  is  be- 
come putrid.  It  is  an  excellent  flux  both 
for  assays  and  the  blowpipe,  and  in  the 
fabrication  of  coloured  glass  and  artificial 
gems. 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  crystallises  in  ir- 
regular hexahedral  prisms,  obliquely  trun- 
cated ;  but  is  commonly  pulverulent,  as  it 
eflloresces  very  quickly.  It  requires  fifty 
parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it.  Its  taste  is 
cool  and  sweetish.  Tliis  salt  too  is  found 
in  urine. 

An  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate  has 
been  discovered  in  an  intestinal  calculus  of 
a  horse  by  Fourcroy,  and  since  by  Bar- 
tholdi,  and  likewise  by  the  former  in  some 
Ruman  urinary  calculi. 

The  phosphate  of  glucine  has  been  exa- 
mined by  Vauquelin,  who  informs  us,  that 
it  is  a  white  powder,  or  mucilaginous  mass, 
without  any  perceptible  taste ;  fusible,  but 
not  decomposable  by  beat ;  unalterable  in 
the  air,  and  insoluble  unless  in  an  excess  of 
its  acid. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  phosphoric 
acid,  aided  by  heat,  acts  upon  silex  ;  and 
we  may  add,  that  it  enters  into  many  arti- 
ficial gems  in  the  stale  of  a  siliceous  phos- 
phate."—  Ure^s  Chemical  Dicliunary. 

PHOSPHORITE.  A  subspecies  of 
apatite.  1.  Commoji  phosphorite.  This  is 
of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  when  rubbed  in 
an  iron  mortar,  or  thrown  on  red  hot  coals. 
It  emits  a  green-coloured  phosphoric  light. 
It  is  found  in  Estremadura  in  Spain. 

2.  Earthy  phosphorite.  Of  a  greyish  white 
colour,  and  consists  of  dull  dusty  particles, 
which  phosphoresce  on  glowing  coals.  It 
is  found  in  Hungary. 

PHOSPHOROUS  ACID.  Acidum 
phosphnrosum.  "  TJiis  acid  was  discovered 
in  1812  by  Sir  H.  Davy.  When  phospho- 
rus and  corrosive  sublimate  act  on  each 
other  at  an  elevated  temperature,  a  liquid 
called  protochloride  of  phosphorus  is  formed. 
Water  added  to  this,  resolves  it  into  muriatic 
and  phosjjhorous  acids.  A  moderate  heat 
suflfices  to  expel  the  former,  and  the  latter 
remains  associated  with  water.  It  has  a 
very  sour  taste,  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and 
neutralises  bases.  When  heated  strongly  in 
open  vessels,  it  inflames.  Phosphuretted 
hydrogen  flies  off,  and  phosphoric  acid  re- 
mains. Ten  parts  of  it  heated  in  close 
vessels  give  off  one-half  of  bihydroguret 
of  phosphorus,  and  leave  8|  of  phospho- 
ric acid.  Hence  the  liquid  acid  consists  of 
80.7  acid  +19.3  water.  Its  prime  equiva- 
lent is  2.5." 

PHOSPHORUS.    (From  ^o>s,  light, 
and  <pfpb>,  to  carry.)    Autophosplwrus.  A 
simple  substance  which  has  never  been  found 
pure  in  nature.      It  is  always  met  with 
3  O  2 
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united  to  oxygen,  or  in  the  state  of  plios-       If  the  chlorine  be  in  considerable  quantity, 

phoric  acid.    In  that  state  it  exists  very  as  much  as  12  cubic  inches  to  a  grain  of 

plentifully,  and  is  united  to  different  animal,  phosphorus,  the  latter  will  entirely  disappear, 

vegetable,  and  mineral  substances.  and  nothing  but  the  white  powder  will  be 

"  If  phosphoric  acid  be  mixed  with  l-5th  formed,  into  which  about  9  cubic  inches  of 

of  its  weight  of  powdered  charcoal,  and  the  the  chlorine  will  be  condensed.    No  new 

mixture  distilled  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  in  gaseous  matter  is  produced, 
a  coated  earthen  retort,  whose  beak  is  par-       The  powder  is  a  compound  of  phosphorus 

tially  immersed  in  a  basin  of  water,  drops  and  chlorine,  first  described  as  a  peculiar 

of  a  waxy-looking  substance  will  pass  over,  body  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1810;  and  various 

and,  falling  into  the  water,  will  concrete  analytical  and  synthetical  experiments  which 

into  the  solid  called  phosphorus.    It  must  he  made  with  it,  prove  that  it  consists  of 

be  purified,  by  straining  it  through  a  piece  about  1  phosphorus,  and  6.8  chlorine  in 

of  chamois  leather,  under  warm  water.    It  weight.    It  is  the  bichloride  of  phosphorus, 
is  yellow  and  semitransparent.    It  is  as  soft       Its  properties  are  very  peculiar.     It  is 

as  wax,  but  fully  more  cohesive  and  ductile,  snow-white,  extremely  volatile,  rising  in  a 

Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.77.     It  melts  at  90°  F.  and  gaseous  form  at  a  temperature  much  below 

boils  at  550°.  that  of  boiling  water.     Under  pneumatic 

In  the  atmosphere,  at  common  tempera-  pressure  it  may  be  fused,  and  then  it  crys- 

tures,  it  emits  a  white  smoke,  which,  in  the  tallises  in  transparent  prisms, 
dark,  appears  luminous.      This  smoke  is       It  acts  violently  on  wafer,  decomposing 

acidulous,  and  results  from  the  slow  oxyge-  it,  whence  result  phosphoric  and  muriatic 

nation  of  the  phosphorus.     In  air  perfectly  acids ;  the  former  from  the  combination  of 

dry,  however,  phosphorus  does  not  smoke,  the  phosphorus  with  the  oxygen,  and  the 

because  the  acid  which  is  formed  is  solid,  latter  from  that  of  the  chlorine  with  the 

and,    closely   incasing    the   combustible,  hydrogen  of  the  water.     It  produces  flame 

screens  it  from  the  atmospherical  oxygen.  when  exposed  to  a  lighted  taper.    If  it  be 

When  phosphorus  is  heated  in  the  air  to  transmitted  through  an  ignited  glass  tube, 
about  1480,  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  along  with  oxygen,  it  is  decomposed,  and 
splendid  white  light,  and  a  copious  dense  phosphoric  acid  and  chlorine  are  obtained, 
smoke.  If  the  combustion  take  place  with-  The  superior  fixity  of  the  acid  above  the 
in  a  large  glass  receiver,  the  smoke  becomes  chloride,  seems  to  give  that  ascendancy  of 
condensed  into  snowy  looking  particles,  attraction  to  the  oxygen  here,  which  the 
which  fall  in  a  successive  shower,  coating  chlorine  possesses  in  most  other  cases.  Dry 
the  bottom  plate  with  a  spongy  white  efilor-  litmus  paper  exposed  to  its  vapour  in  a  \xssel 
escence  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  acid  snow  exhausted  of  air,  is  reddened.  When  in- 
soon  liquefies  by  the  absorption  of  aqueous  troduced  into  a  vessel  containing  ammonia, 
vapour  from  the  air.  a  combination  takes  place,  accompanied 

When  phosphorus  is  inflamed  in  oxygen,  with  much  heat,  and  there  results  a  com- 

the  light  and  heat  are  incomparably  more  pound,  insoluble  in  water,  undecomposable 

intense ;  the  former  dazzling  the  eye,  and  by  acid  or  alkaline  solutions,  and  possessing 

the  latter  cracking  the  glass  vessel.    Solid  characters  analogous  to  earths. 
l>hosphoric  acid  results;  consisting  of  1.5       2.  The  protochloride  of  phosphorus  %vas 

phosphorus  +  2.0  oxygen.  first  obtained  in  a  pure  state,  by  Sir  H. 

When  phosphorus  is  heated  in  highly  rare-  Davy  in  the  year  1809.    If  phosphorus  be 

fied  air,  three  products  are  formed  from  it :  sublimed  through  corrosive  sublimate,  in 

one  is  phosphoric  acid  ;  one  is  a  volatile  powder  in  a  glass  tube,  a  limpid  fluid  comes 

white  powder  ;  and  the  third  is  a  red  solid  over  as  clear  as  water,  and  having  a  specific 

of  comparative  fixity,  requiring  a  heat  above  gravity  of  1.45.    It  emits  acid  fumes  when 

that  of  boiling  water  for  its  fusion.  The  exposed  to  the  air,  by  decomposing  the  aque- 
volatile  substance  is  soluble  in  water,  im-   ous  vapour.    If  paper  imbued  with  it  be 

parting  acid  properties  to  it.    It  seems  to  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  acid  without 

phosphorous  acid.  The  red  substance  is  pro-  inflammation.     It  does  not  redden  dry  lit- 

bably  an  oxide  of  phosphorus,  since  for  its  mus  paper  plunged  into  it.     Its  vapour 

conversion  into  phosphoric  acid  it  requires  burns  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  When 

less  oxygen  than  phosphorus  does.      See  mixed  with  water,  and  heated,  muriatic  acid 

Phosj)horic,  Phosphorous,  and  Hypophospho-  flies  off",  and  phosphorous  acid  remains.  If 

rous  Acids.  it  be  introduced  into  a  vessel  containing 

Phosphorous  and  chlorine  combine  with  chlorine,  it  is  converted  into  the  bichloride  ; 

great  facility,  when  brought  in  contact  with  and  if  made  to  act  upon  ammonia,  phos- 

each  other  at  common  temperatures.  phorus  is  produced,  and  the  same  earthy-like 

1 .  When  chlorine  is  introduced  into  a  re-  compound  results  as   that  formed  by  tlie 

tort  exhausted  of  air,  and  containing  phos-  bichloride  and  ammonia, 

phorus,  the  pliosphorus  takes  fire,  and  burns  ,     The  compounds  of  iodine  and  phosphorus 

witha  pale  flame,  throwing  off  sparks;  while  have  been  cxaminetl  by  Sir  H.  Davy  and 

a  white  substance  rises  and  condenses  on  the  Gay  Lussac. 

sides  of  the  vessel.  Phosphorus  unites  to  iodine  with  the  dis- 
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engagement  of  heat,  but  no  light.  One 
part  of  phosphorus  and  eight  of  iodine  form 
a  compound  of  a  red  orange-brown  colour, 
fusible  at  about  212°,  and  volatile  at  a  higher 
temperature. 

One  part  of  phosphorus  and  1 6  of  iodine 
produce  a  crystalline  matter  of  a  greyish- 
black  colour,  fusible  at  840. 

One  part  of  phosphorus,  and  24  of  iodine, 
produce  a  black  substance  partially  fusible 
at  1150. 

Plioaphureltcd  hydrogen.  Of  this  com- 
pound there  are  two  varieties  ;  one  consist- 
ing of  a  prime  of  each  constituent,  and 
therefore  to  be  called  phosphuretted  hydro- 
gen ;  another,  in  which  the  relation  of  plios- 
phorus  is  one  half  less,  to  be  called  there- 
fore subphosphuretted  hydrogen. 

1.  Phosphuretted  fu/drogen.  Into  a  small 
retort  filled  with  milk  of  lime,  or  potassa 
water,  let  some  fragments  of  phosphorus  be 
introduced,  and  let  the  heat  of  an  Argand 
flame  be  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort, 
while  its  beak  is  immersed  in  the  water  of  a 
pneumatic  trough.  Bubbles  of  gas  will 
come  over,  which  explode  spontaneously 
with  contact  of  air.  It  may  also  be  pro- 
cured by  the  action  of  dilute  muriatic  acid 
qn  phosphuret  of  lime.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  gas  pure,  however,  we  must  receive  it 
over  mercury.  Its  smell  is  very  disagree- 
able. Its'sp.  grav.  is  0.9022.  100  cubic 
inches  weigh  27.5  gr.  In  oxygen,  it  in- 
flames with  a  brilliant  white  light.  In  com- 
mon air,  when  the  gaseous  bubble  bursts  the 
film  of  water,  and  explodes,  there  rises  up 
a  ring  of  white  smoke,  luminous  in  the  dark. 
Water  absorbs  about  l-40tb  of  its  bulk  of 
this  gas,  and  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  a 
bitter  taste,  and  tlie  characteristic  smell  of 
the  gas.  "When  brought  in  contact  with 
chlorine  it  detonates  with  a  brilliant  green 
light ;  but  the  products  have  never  been  par- 
ticularly examined. 

2.  Subphosphuretted  hydrogen.  It  was 
discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1812.  When 
the  crystalline  hydrate  of  phosphorous  acid 
is  heated  in  a  retort  out  of  the  contact  of 
air,  solid  phosphoric  acid  is  formed,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  subphosphuretted  hydrogen 
is  evolved.  Its  smell  is  foetid,  but  not  so  dis- 
agreeably so  as  that  of  the  preceding  gas. 
It  does  not  spontaneously  explode  like  it 
Avith  oxygen  ;  but  at  a  temperature  of  3000 
a  violent  detonation  takes  place.  In  chlorine 
it  explodes  with  a  white  flame.  Water  ab- 
sorbs one-eighth  of  its  volume  of  this  gas. 

It  is  probable  that  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  sometimes  contains  the  subphosphuret 
and  common  hydrogen  mixed  with  it.^ 

'  There  is  not,  perhaps,'  says  Sir  H. 
Davy,  '  in  the  whole  series  of  chemical 
phenomena,  a  more  beautiful  illustration  of 
the  theory  of  definite  proportions,  than  that 
offered  in  the  decomposition  of  hydrophos- 
phorous  acid  into  phosphoric  acid,  and  hy- 
drophosphoric  gas. 


'  Four  proportions  of  the  acid  contain 
four  proportions  of  phosphorus  and  four  of 
oxygen ;  two  proportions  of  water  contain 
four  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  two  of 
oxygen  (all  by  volume).  The  six  propor- 
tions of  oxygen  unite  to  three  proportions  of 
phosphorus  to  form  three  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  the  four  proportions  of  hydrogen  com- 
bine with  one  of  phosphorus  to  form  one 
proportion  of  hydrophosphoric  gas  (that  is 
subphosphuretted  hydrogen) ;  and  there  are 
no  other  products.' — Elements,  p.  297. 

Phosphorus  and  sulphur  are  capable  of 
combining.  They  may  be  united  by  melt- 
ing them  together  in  a  tube  exhausted  of  air, 
or  under  water.  In  this  last  case,  they  must 
be  used  in  small  quantities ;  as,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  action,  water  is  decomposed, 
sometimes  with  explosions.  They  unite  in 
many  proportions.  The  most  fusible  com- 
pound is  that  of  one  and  a  half  of  sulphur  to 
two  of  phosphorus.  This  remains  liquid  at 
40°  Fahrenheit.  When  solid,  its  colour  is 
yellowish-white.  It  is  more  combustible 
than  phosphorus,  and  distils  undecompound- 
ed  at  a  strong  heat.  Had  it  consisted  of  2 
sulphur  —  3  phosphorus,  we  should  have 
had  a  definite  compound  of  1  prime  of  the 
first  —  2  of  the  second  constituent.  This 
proportion  forms  the  best  composition  for 
phosphoric  fire-matches  or  bottles.  A  par- 
ticle of  it  attached  to  a  brimstone  match, 
inflames  when  gently  rubbed  against  a  sur- 
face of  cork  or  wood.  An  oxide  made  by 
heating  phosphorus  in  a  narrow-mouthed 
phial  with  an  ignited  wire,  answers  the  same 
purpose.  The  phial  must  be  kept  closely 
corked,  otherwise  phosphorous  acid  is  spee- 
dily formed. 

Phosphorus  is  soluble  in  oils,  and  com- 
municates to  them  the  property  of  appearing 
luminous  in  the  dark.  Alkohol  and  aether 
also  dissolve  it,  but  more  sparingly." 

The  earliest  account  we  have  concerning 
the  medicinal  use  of  phosphorus,  is  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  Haller's  Collection  of 
Theses,  relating  to  the  history  and  cure  of 
diseases.  The  original  dissertation  is  en- 
titled, De  Phosphori  Loco  Medicamenti  ad- 
sumpti  virtute  medica,  aliquot  casihus  sin- 
gidai-ibus  conjirmata,  Auctore  J.  Gabi  Ments. 
There  are  three  cases  of  singular  cures  per- 
formed by  means  of  phosphorus,  narrated 
in  this  thesis;  the  history  of  these  cases 
and  cures  was  sent  to  Dr.  Gal)i  Mentz,  by 
his  father. 

The  first  instance  is  of  a  man  who  la- 
boured under  a  putrid  fever. 

The  second,  is  that  of  a  man  who  laboured 
under  a  bilious  fever. 

The  third  case  is  entitled  a  malignant  ca- 
tarrhal fever,  with  petechia;. 

The  dangerous  consequences  which  arc 
likely  to  follow  the  injudicious  administra- 
tion of  phosphorus  cannot  be  impressed 
on  the  mind  more  strongly  than  by  reading 
the  cases  and  experiments  which  arc  men- 
3  O  r3 
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tioned  by  Weickard,  in  the  foiirtli  part  of 
his  misfcllancous  writings,  {Vermischte 
Medicinche  Schrifften ,  von  M.  A.  Weickard. ) 

PHOSPHUIIET.  (P/mp/mretuvi, 
from  phosphorus. )  A  combination  of  phos- 
phorus, with  a  combustible  or  metallic  oxide. 
■  Pliosphurelted  h>/dro^en.     See  Phosphorus. 

PHOSPHURETUM.  See  Phosphuret. 

PHOTICITE.  A  mixture  of  the  sili- 
c"dte,  and  carbo-silicate  of  manganese. 

PHOTOPHO'BIA.  ( From  0coy,  light, 
and  <po§eoo,  to  dread.)  Such  an  intolerance 
of  light,  that  the  eye,  or  rather  the  retina, 
can  scarcely  bear  its  irritating  rays.  Such 
patients  generally  wink,  or  close  their  eyes 
in  light,  which  they  cannot  bear  without  ex- 
t]uisite  pain,  or  confused  vision.  The  prox- 
imate cause  is  too  great  a  sensibility  in  the 
retina.     The  species  are, 

1.  Photophobia  inflammatoria,  or  di'ead 
of  light  from  an  inflammatoi-y  cause,  which 
is  a  particular  symptom  of  the  internal  oph- 
thalmia. 

2.  Photophobia ,  from  the  disuse  of  light, 
which  happens  to  persons  long  confined  in 
dark  places  or  prisons ;  on  the  coming  out 
of  which  into  light  the  pupil  contracts,  and 
the  persons  cannot  bear  light.  The  de- 
pression of  the  cataract  occasions  this  symp- 
tom, which  appears  as  though  fire  and 
lightning  entered  the  eye,  not  being  able  to 
bear  the  strong  rays  of  light. 

3.  Photophobia  nervea,  or  a  nervous  pho- 
tophobia, which  arises  from  an  increased 
sensibility  of  the  nervous  expansion  and 
optic  nerve.  It  is  a  symptom  of  the  hydro- 
phobia, and  many  disorders,  both  acute  and 
nervous. 

4.  Photophobia,  from  too  great  light,  as 
looking  at  the  sun,  or  at  the  strong  light  of 
modern  lamps. 

PHOTO'PSIA.  (From  (pus,  light, 
and  o^Ls,  vision.)  Lucid  vision.  An  af- 
fection of  the  eye  in  which  the  patient  per- 
ceives luminous  rays,  ignited  lines,  or  co- 
ruscations. , 

PnaA'cMtrs.  (From  <ppa<T(Xoi,  to  inclose, 
or  fence :  so  called  from  their  being  set 
round  like  a  fence  of  stakes.)  The  rows  of 
teeth. 

PHRE'NES.  {Phren,  from  (pp-qv,  the 
mind ;  because  the  ancients  imagined  it  was 
the  seat  of  the  mind.)   The  diaphragm. 

PI-IRENE'SIS.    See  Phrenilis. 

PHRENIC-  {Plirenicus  ;  from  (ppeves, 
the  diapiiragm.)  Belonging  to  the  dia- 
phragm. 

Phkenic  artery.  The  arteries  going  to 
the  diaphragm. 

PiiiiENic  NERVE.  Diaphragmatic  nerve. 
It  arises  from  an  union  of  the  branches  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  pairs,  on 
each  side,  passes  between  the  clavicle  and 
subclavian  artery,  and  descends  from  thence 
by  the  pericardium  to  the  diaphragm. 

Phrenic  vein.     The  veins  coming  from 
the  diaphragm. 


PHRENIC  A.  (Phreniciis;  from  (ppfj.i', 
the  mind,  or  intellect.)  The  name  of  the 
first  order  of  diseases  of  the  class  Neurolica, 
in  Good's  Nosology.  Diseases  afl'ecling 
the  intellect.  Its  genera  are,  Ecphoroniu  ; 
Empathema  ;  Alusia  ;  Aphlexia  ;  Puroniria  ; 
Moria. 

PIIRENI'TIS.  (P/irenitis,  idis.  f.  ^pevt- 
ris  ;  from  <ppnv,  the  mind.)     Phrenesis ; 
Phrenetiasis  ;  Phrenismus  ;  Cephalitis ;  Spha- 
celismus ;  Cephalalgia  inflammatoria.  By  the 
Arabians,  karabilus-    Phrenzy  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain.    A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
Class  Pyrexia;,  and  Order  Phlegmasia;,  of 
CuUen  •  charaeterised  by  strong  fever,  vio- 
lent head-ache,  redness  of  the  face  and  eyes, 
impatience  of  light  and  noise,  watchfulness, 
and  furious  delirium.    It  is  symptomatic  of 
several  diseases,  as  worms,  hydrophobia,  &c. 
Phrenitis  often  makes  its  attacks  M'ith  a 
sense  of  fullness  in  the  head,  flushing  of  the' 
countenance,  and  redness  of  the  eyes,  the 
pulse  being  full,  but  in  other  respects  na- 
tural.     As  these  symptoms  increase,  the 
patient  becomes  restless,  his  sleep  is  dis-^ 
turbsd,  or  wholly  forsakes  him.    It  some- 
times comes  on,  as  in  the  epidemic,  of  which 
Saalman  gives  an  account,  with  pain,  or  a 
peculiar  sense  of  uneasiness  of  the  head, 
back,  loins,  and  joints  ;  in  some  cases,  with 
tremor  of  the  limbs,  and  intolerable  pains  of 
the  hands,  feet,  and  legs.    It  now  and  then 
attacks  with  stupor  and  rigidity  of  the  whole 
body  sometimes  with  anxiety  and  a  sense  of 
tension  referred  to  the  breast,  often  accom- 
panied with  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Some- 
times nausea  and  a  painful  sense  of  weight 
in  the  stomach,  are  among  the  earliest  symp- 
toms.  In  other  cases,  the  patient  is  attacked 
with  vomiting,  or  coHijjlains  of  the  heart- 
burn, and    griping   p^ns  in  the  bowels. 
When  the  intimate  connection  which  sub- 
sists between  the  brain  '  and  every  part  of 
the  system  is  considered,  the  variety  of  the 
symptoms  attending  the  commencement  of 
phrenitis  is  not  so  surprising,  nor  that  the 
stomach  in  particular  should  suffer,  wliicli 
so  remarkably  sympathizes  with  the  brain. 
These  symptoms  assist  in  forming  the  dia- 
gnosis between  phrenitis  and  synocha.  The 
pain  of  the  head  soon  becomes  more  consi- 
derable, and  sometimes  very  acute.  "If 
the  meninges,"  says  Dr.   Fordyce,  "are 
affected,  the  pain  is  acute ;  if  the  substance 
only,  obtuse,  and  sometimes  but  just  sen- 
sible."   And  Dr.  Cullen  remarks,  "lam 
here,  as  in  other  analogous  cases,  of  opinion, 
that  the  symptoms  above  mentioned  of  an 
acute  inflammation,  always  mark  inflamma- 
tions of  membraneous  parts,  and  that  an  in- 
flammation of  parenchyma,  or  substance  of 
viscera,  exhibits,  at  least  commonly,  a  more 
chronic  inflammation." 

Tlie  seat  of  tlie  pain  is  various  :  some- 
times it  seems  to  occupy  the  whole  head  ; 
sometimes,  although  more  circumscribed,  it 
is  deep-seated,  and  ill-defined.    In  other 
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cases,  it  is  felt  priticipally  in  the  forehead  or 
occiput.  The  redness  of  the  face  and  eyes 
generally  increases  with  the  pain,  and  there 
is  often  a  sense  of  heat  and  throbbing  in 
the  head,  the  countenance  acquiring  a  pecu- 
liar fierceness.  These  symptoms,  for  the 
most  part,  do  not  last  long  before  the  pa- 
tient begins  to  talk  incoherently,  and  to 
show  other  marks  of  delirium.  Sometimes, 
however,  Saalman  observes,  delirium  did 
not  come  on  till  the  ftfth,  sixth,  or  seventh 
day.  The  delirium  gradually  increases, 
tin  it  often  arrives  at  a  state  of  phrenzy. 
The  face  becomes  turgid,  the  eyes  stare, 
and  seem  as  if  bursting  from  their  sockets, 
tears,  and  sometimes  even  blood,  flowing 
from  them;  the  patient,  in  many  cases,  re- 
sembling a  furious  maniac,  from  whom  it 
is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  him,  ex- 
cept by  the  shorter  duration  of  his  com- 
plaint. The  delirium  assists  in  distinguish- 
ing phrenitis  and  synocha,  as  it  is  not  a  com- 
mon symptom  in  the  latter.  When  deliri- 
um does  attend  synocha,  however,  it  is  of  the 
same  kind  as  in  phrenitis. 

We  should,  a  priori,  expect  in  phrenitis 
considerable  derangement  in  the  different 
organs  of  sense,  which  so  immediately  de- 
pend on  the  state  of  the  brain.  The  eyes 
are  incapable  of  bearing  the  light,  and  false 
vision,  particularly  that  termed  musca;  voli- 
tantes,  and  flashes  of  light  seeming  to  dart 
before  the  eyes,  are  frequent  symptoms. 
The  hearing  is  often  so  acute,  that  the  least 
noise  is  intolerable :  sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  patient  becomes  deaf ;  and 
the  deafness,  Saalman  observes,  and  mor- 
bid acuteness  of  hearing,  sometimes  alter- 
nate. Affections  of  the  smell,  taste,  and 
touch,  are  less  observable. 

As  the  organs  of  sense  are  not  frequently 
deranged  in  synocha,  the  foregoing  symp- 
toms farther  assist  the  diagnosis  between 
this  complaint  and  phrenitis. 

The  pulse  is  not  always  so  much  disturb- 
ed at  an  earlier  period,  as  we  should  expect 
from  the  violence  of  the  other  symptoms, 
compared  with  what  we  observe  in  idiopa- 
thic fevers.    Wlien  this  circumstance  is  dis- 
tinctly marked,  it  forms,  perhaps,  the  best 
diagnosis  between  phrenitis  and  synocha, 
and  gives  to  phrenitis  more  of  the  appear- 
ance of  mania.    In  many  cases,  however,  the 
fever  runs  as  high  as  the  delirium  ;  then  the 
case  often  almost  exactly  resembles  a  case  of 
violent  synocha,  from  which  it  is  the  more 
difficult  to  distinguish  it  if  the  pulse  be  full 
and  strong.     In  general,  however,  the  hard- 
ness is  more  remarkable  than  _  in  synocha, 
and  in  many  cases  the  pulse  is  small  and 
hard,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  diagnostics  between  the  two  complaints, 
the  pulse  in  synocha  being  always  strong 
and  full.     In  phrenitis  it  is  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  intermitting.     The  respir- 
ation is  generally  deep  and  slow,  sometiities 
difficult,  now  and  then  interrupted  with  hic- 


cough, seldom  hurried  and  frequent ;  a  very 
unfavourable  symptom.  In  many  of  the 
cases  mentioned  by  Saalman,  pneumonia 
supervened. 

The  deglutition  is  often  diflScult,  some- 
times convulsive.  The  stomacli  is  frequently 
oppressed  with  bile,  which  is  an  unfavour- 
able symptom  ;  and  complete  jaundice,  the 
skin  and  urine  being  tinged  yellow,  some- 
times supervenes.  Worms  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels  are  also  frequent  attendants  on 
phrenitis,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
may  have  a  share  in  producing  it.  The  hy- 
drocephalus internus,  which  is  more  allied 
to  phrenitis  than  dropsy  of  the  brain,  pro- 
perly so  called,  seems  often,  in  part  at  least, 
to  arise  from  derangement  of  the  primse  viae, 
particularly  from  worms.  We  cannot  other- 
wise account  for  the  frequent  occurrence  of- 
these  complaints. 

Jnstead  of  a  superabundance  of  bile  in 
the  primaj  vias,  there  is  sometimes  a  defi- 
ciency, which  seems  to  afford  even  a  worse 
prognosis.  The  alvine  faces  being  of  a 
white  colour,  and  a  black  cloud  in  the 
urine,  are  regarded  by  Lobb  as  fatal  symp- 
toms. The  black  cloud  in  the  urine  is 
owing  to  an  admixture  of  blood  ;  when  un- 
mixed with  blood,  it  is  generally  pale. 

There  is  often  a  remarkable  tendency 
to  the  worst  species  of  haimorrhagies,  to- 
wards the  fatal  termination  of  phrenitis. 
Hajmorrhagy  from  the  eyes  has  already  been- 
mentioned.  Ilaemorrhagy,  from  the  intes- 
tines also,  tinging  the  stools  with  a  black 
colour,  is  not  uncommon.  These  hcemor- 
rhagies  are  never  favourable ;  but  the  hajmor- 
rhagies  characteristic  of  synocha,  particularly 
that  from  the  nose,  sometimes  occur  at  an 
earlier  /  period,  and,  if  copious,  generally 
bring  relief.  More  frequently,  however, 
blood  drops  slowly  from  the  nose,  demon- 
strating the  violence  of  the  disease,  without 
relieving  it.  In  other  cases,  there  is  a  dis- 
charge of  thin  mucus  from  the  nose. 

Treraours  of  the  joints,  convulsions  of  tiie 
muscles  of  the  face,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  the 
face  from  being  florid  suddenly  becoming 
pale,  involuntary  tears,  a  discharge  of  mucus 
from  the  nose,  the  urine  being  of  a  dark  red 
or  yellow  colour,  or  black,  or  covered  with  a 
pellicle,the  fa;ces  being  either  bilious  or  white, 
and  very  fostid,  profuse  sweat  of  the  bead, 
neck,  and  shoulders,  paralysis  of  the  tongue, 
general    convulsions,    much  derangement 
of  the  internal  functions,  and  the  symptoms 
of  other  visceral  inflammations,  particularly 
of  the  pneumonia,  supervening,  are  enumer- 
ated by  Saalman  as  affording  tlie  most  un-' 
favourable  prognosis.  The  delirium  changing 
to  corna,  the  pulse  at  the  same  time  becoming 
weak,  and  the  deglutition  difficult,  was  ge- 
nerally the  forerunner  of  death.    When,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  a  copious  hasmorrhagy 
from  the  hajmorrhoidal  vessels,  from  the 
lungs,  mouth,  or  even  from  the  urinary  pas- 
sages, wlicn  the  delirium    is  relieved  by 
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sleep,  and  thu  patient  remembers  his  dreams, 
when  the  sweats  are  free  and  general,  the 
deafness  .s  diminished  or  removed,  and  the 
febrile  symptoms  become  milder,  there  are 
liopes  or  recovery. 

In  almost  all  diseases,  if  we  except  those 
which  kill  suddenly,  as  the  fatal  termination 
approaches,  nearly  the  same  train  of  symp- 
toms supervenes,  viz.  those  denoting  ex- 
treme debility  of  all  the  functions.  Saalman 
remarks,  that  the  blood  did  not  always  show 
the  buffy  coat. 

Phrenitis,  like  most  other  complaints,  has 
sometimes  assumed  an  intermitting  form, 
ths  fits  coming  on  daily,  sometimes  every 
second  day.  When  phrenitis  terminates  fa- 
vourably, the  typhus,  which  succeeds  the 
increased  excitement,  is  generally  less  in 
proportion  to  that  excitement,  than  in  idio- 
pathic fevers ;  a  circumstance  which  assists 
in  distinguishing  phrenitis  from  synocha. 

The  imperfect  diagnosis  between  these 
complaints  is  further  assisted  by  the  effects 
of  the  remedies  employed.  For  in  phrenitis 
in  removing  the  delirium  and  other  local 
symptoms  the  febrile  symptoms  in  general 
soon  abate.  Whereas  in  synocha,  although 
the  delirium  and  head-ache  be  removed,  yet 
the  pulse  _  continues  frequent,  and  other 
marks  of  indisposition  remain  for  a  much 
longer  time. 

It  will  be  of  use  to  present,  at  one  view, 
the  circumstances  which  form  the  diagnosis 
between  phrenitis  and  synocha. 

Synocha  generally  makes  its  attack  in  the 
same  manner;  its  symptoms  are  few  and 
little  varied.     The  symptoms  at  the  com- 
mencement of  phrenitis  are  often  more  com- 
plicated, and  differ  considerably  in  different 
oases.  ^  Derangement  of  the  internal  func- 
tions is  comparatively  rare  in  synocha.  In 
phrenitis  it  almost  constantly  attends,  and 
often  appears  very  early.    1  he  same  observ- 
ation applies  to   the  derangement  of  the 
organs  of  sense.     In  synoclia,  the  pulse 
from  the  commencement  is  frequent  and 
strong.    In  phrenitis,  symptoms  denoting 
the  local  affection  often  become  considerable 
before  the  pulse  is  much  disturbed.  In 
phrenitis,  we  have  seen  that  the  pulse  some- 
times very  suddenly  loses  its  strength,  the 
worst  species  of  hoemorrhagies,  and  other 
symptoms  denoting  extreme  debility,  show- 
ing themselves  ;  and  such  symptoms  are  ge- 
nerally the  forerunners  of  death  :  but  that 
when  the  termination  is  favourable,  the  degree 
of  typhus  which  succeeds  it  is  less  in  propor- 
tion to  the  preceding  excitement  than  in  syn- 
ocha. Lastly,  if  we  succeed  in  removing  the 
delirium  and  other  symptoms  affecting  the 
head,  the  state  of  the  fever  is  found  to  par- 
take of  this  favourable  change  more  imme- 
diately and  completely   than  in  synocha, 
where,  although  we  succeed  in  relieving  the 
head-ache  or  delirium,  the  fever  often  suffers 
little  abatement. 

With  regard  to  the  duration  of  phrenitis. 


PUT 

Eller  observes,  that  when  it  proves  fatal, 
the  patient  generally  dies  within  six  or  seven 
days.  In  many  fatal  cases,  however,  it 
IS  protracted  for  a  longer  time,  esjjecially 
where  the  remissions  have  been  consider- 
able. Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  longer 
It  IS  protracted,  providing  the  symptoms  do 
not  become  worse,  tlie  better  is  the  prognosis. 

On  the  first  attack  of  the  disease  we  must 
begin  by  bleeding  the  patient  as  largely  as 
his  strength  will  permit :  it  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  more  relief  to  the  head,  where  the 
patient  cannot  spare  much  blood,  if  the  tem- 
poral artery,  or  the  jugular  vein  be  opened; 
and  in  the  progress  of  the  complaint  occa- 
sional cupping  or  leeches  may  materially 
assist  the  other  means  employed.  Active 
cathartics  should  be  given  directly  after  tak- 
ing blood,  calomel  with  jalap,  followed  by 
some  saline  compound  in  the  infusion  of 
senna,  until  the  bowels  are  copiously  evacu- 
ated. The  head  should  be  shaved,  and  kept 
constantly  cool  by  some  evaporating  lotion. 
Antimonial  and  mercurial  preparations  may 
then  be  given  to  promote  the  several  dis- 
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charges,  and  diminish  arterial  action ;  „ 
which  purpose  digitalis  also  may  power- 
fully concur.     Blisters  to  the  back  of  tlie 
neck,  behind  the  ears,  or  to  the  temples, 
each  periiaps  successively,  when  the  violence 
of  the  disorder  is  lessened  by  proper  evacu- 
ations, may  contribute  very  much  to  obviate 
internal  mischief.     The  head  should  be  kept 
raised,  to  counteract  the  accumulation  of 
blood  there  ;  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen 
must  be  observed  in    the  fullest  extent. 
Stimulating  the  extremities  by  the  pedilu- 
yium,  sinapisms,  &c.  may  be  of  some  use 
in  the  decline  of  the  complaint,  where  an 
irritable  state  of  the  brain  appears. 
Phreneti'asis.    See  Fkrenilis. 
PHRENSY.    See  Phrenitis. 
PHTHEIRI'ASIS.      (From  ^6 ftp,  a 
louse.)    See  Plithinasis. 

Phthei'riuji.     See  Phtheiroctonum. 
PHTHEIRO'CTONUM.  (From 
<i>Beip,  a  louse,  and  icretw,  to  kill;  because  it 
destroys    lice.)     Phlheiruim.      The  herb 
Staves-acre.    See  Belphinixim  staphisasria. 

PHTHIRFASIS.  (From  <pef,p,  a 
louse.)  Ilorbus  pediadosus ;  pediailatio  ; 
phlheiriasis.  A  flisease  in  wliich  several 
parts  of  the  body  generate  lice,  which  often 
puncture  the  skin,  and  produce  little  sordid 
ulcers. 

PHTHISIS.  (From  <})6na,  to  consume. 
Tabes  puhnojialis.  Pulmonary  consump- 
tion. A  disease  represented  by  Dr.  Cullen 
as  a  sequel  of  hemoptysis  :  it  is  known  by 
emaciation,  debility,  cough,  hectic  fever, 
and  purulent  expectoration. 

Species:  1.  Plithisis  incipiens,  incipient, 
without  an  expectoration  of  pus. 

2.  FlUliisis  /mniida,  with  an  expectoration 
of  pus. 

a.  PlUhim  scrnphulosa,  from  scroi)hulous 
tubercles  in  the  lungs,  &c. 
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■    4.  PhlhLiis  licemoploica,  fromhxmoptysis. 

5.  Phthisis  eianlhematica,  from  exanthe- 
mata. 

6.  Phthisis  chlorotica,  from  chlorosis. 

7.  Phthisis  si/philitica,  from  a  venereal 
ulcer  in  the  lungs. 

The  causes  which  predispose  to  this  dis- 
ease are  very  numerous.  The  following 
are,  however,  the  most  general  :  hereditary 
disposition  ;  particular  formation  of  body, 
obvious  by  a  long  neck,  prominent  shoulders, 
and  narrow  chest ;  scrophulous  diathesis, 
indicated  by  a  fine  clear  skin,  fair  hair,  deli- 
cate rosy  complexion,  large  veins,  thick  up- 
per lip,  a  weak  voice,  and  great  sensibility  ; 


pearance,  being  on  many  occasions  streaked 
with  blood.  In  some  cases,  a  more  severe 
degree  of  haemoptysis  attends,  and  the 
patient  spits  up  a  considerable  quantity  of 
florid,  frothy  blood.  The  breathing  at 
length  becomes  more  difficult,  and  the  ema- 
ciation and  weakness  go  on  increasing.  With 
these,  the  person  begins  to  be  sensible  of  pain 
in  some  part  of  the  thorax,  which,  however,  is, 
usually  felt  at  first  under  the  sternum,  parti- 
cularly on  coughing.  At  a  more  advanced 
period  of  the  disease,  a  pain  is  sometimes  felt 
on  one  side,  and  at  times  prevails  in  so  high  a 
degree,  as  to  prevent  the  person  from  lyipg 
easily  on  that  side  ;  but  it  more  frequently 


certain  diseases,  such  as  syphilis,  scrophula,    happens,  that  it  ,is  felt  only  on  making  a 


the  small-pox,  and  measles  ;  particular  em- 
ployments exposing  artificers  to  dust,  such 
as  needle-pointers,  stone-cutters,  millers,  &c. 
or  to  the  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals  under 
a  confined  and  unwholesome  air ;  violent 
passions,  exertions,  or  affections  of  the  mind, 
as  grief,  disappointment,  anxiety,  or  close 
application  to  study,  without  using  proper 
exercise  ;  frequent  and  excessive  debauche- 
ries, late  watching,  and  drinking  freely  of 
strong  liquors  :  great  evacuations,  as  diar- 
rlicea,  diabetes,  excessive  venei-y,  fluor  albus, 
immoderate  discharge  of  the  menstrual  flux, 


full  inspiration,  or  coughing.  Even  where 
no  pain  is  felt,  it  often  happens  that  those 
who  labour  under  phthisis  cannot  lie  easily 
on  one  or  other  of  their  sides,  without  a  fit 
ai  coughing  being  excited,  or  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  being  much  increased.  At  the 
first  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  pulse 
is  often  natural,  or  perhaps  is  soft,  small, 
and  a  little  quicker  than  usual ;  but  when 
the  symptoms  which  have  been  enumerated 
have  subsisted  for  any  length  of  time,  it  then 
becomes  full,  hard,  and  frequent.  At  the 
same  time  the  face  flushes,  particularly  after 


and  the  continuing  to  suckle  too  long  under  eating,  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of 
a  debiliUted  state ;  and,  lastly,  the  applica-     '     "   ■  .  ^  . 

tion  of  cold,  either  by  too  sudden  a  change 
of  apparel,  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  in 
damp  beds,  or  exposing  the  body  too  sud- 
denly to  cool  air,  when  heated  by  exercise  j 
in  short,  by  any  thing  that  gives  a  consider- 
able check  to  the  perspiration.  The  more 
immediate  or  occasional  causes  of  phthisis 
are,  haemoptysis,  pneumonic  inflammation 
proceeding  to  suppui'ation,  catarrh,  asthma, 
and  tubercles,  the  last  of  which  is  by  far  the 
most  general.  The  incipient  symptoms 
usually  vary  with  the  cause  of  the  disease  ; 
but  when  it  arises  from  tubercles,  it  is 
usually  thus  marked :  It  begins  with  a  short 
di-y  cough,  that  at  length  becomes  habitual, 
but  from  which  nothing  is  spit  up  for  some 
time,  except  a  frotliy  mucus  that  seems  to 
proceed  from  the  fauces.  The  breathing  is 
at  the  same  time  somewhat  impeded,  and 
upon  the  least  bodily  motion  is  much  hur- 
ried :  a  sense  of  straitness,  with  oppression 
at  the  chest,  is  experienced :  the  body  be- 
comes gradually  leaner,  and  great  languor, 
with  indolence,  dejection  of  spirits,  and  loss 
of  appetite,  prevail.  In  this  state  the  patient 
frequently  continues  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  during  which  he  is,  however,  more 


the  feet  are  affected  with  burning  heat ;  the 
respiration  is  difficult  and  laborious  ;  even- 
ing exacerbations  become  obvious,  and,  by 
degrees,  the  fever  assumes  the  hectic  form. 
This  species  of  fever  is  evidently  of  the  re- 
mittent kind,  and  has  exacerbations  twice 
every  day.  The  first  occurs  usually  about 
noon,  and  a  slight  remission  ensues  about 
five  in  the  afternoon.  This  last  is,  how- 
ever, soon  succeeded  by  another  exacer- 
bation, which  increases  gradually  until  after 
midnight ;  but  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  a  remission  takes  place,  and  this 
becomes  more  apparent  as  the  morning  ad- 
vances. During  the  exacerbations  the  patient 
is  very  sensible  to  any  coolness  of  the  air, 
and  often  complains  of  a  sense  of  cold  when 
his  skin  is,  at  the  same  time,  preternaturally 
warm.  Of  these  exacerbations,  that  of  the 
evening  is  by  far  the  most  considerable. 
From  the  first  appearance  of  the  hectic 
symptoms,  the  urine  is  high  coloured,  and 
deposites  a  copious  branny  red  sediment.  The 
appetite,  however,  is  not  greatly  impaired, 
the  tongue  appears  clean,  the  mouth  is  usu- 
ally moist,  and  the  thirst  is  inconsiderable. 
As  the  disease  advances,  the  fauces  put  on 
rather  an  inflamed  appearance,  and  are  be- 


readily  affected  than  usual  by  slight  colds,  set  with  aphthae,  and  the  red  vessels  of  the 
and  upon  one  or  other  of  these  occasions  the    tunica  adnata   become  of  a  pearly  white. 


cough  becomes  more  troublesome  and  sc 
vere,  particularly  by  night,  and  it  is  at 
length  attended  with  an  expectoration,  vvhich 
towards  morning  is  more  free  and  copious. 
By  degrees  the  "matter  which  is  expectorated 
becomes  more  viscid  and  opaque,  and  now 
assumes  a  greenish  colour  and  purulent  ap- 


During  the  exacerbations,  a  florid  circum- 
scribed redness  appears  on  each  cheek  ;  but 
at  othJr  times  the  face  is  pale,  and  the 
countenance  somewhat  dejected.  At  the 
commencei^ent  of  hectic  fever,  the  belly  is 
usually  costive ;  but  in  the  more  iidvaiiccd 
stages  of  it,  a  diarrhoea  often  comes  on,  and 
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this  continues  to  recur  frequently  during  the 
remainder  of  the  disease  ;  colh'quative  sweats 
likewise  break  out,  and  these  alternate  with 
each  other,  and  induce  vast  debility.  In 
the  last  stage  of  the  disease  the  emaciation 
IS  so  great,  that  the  patient  has  tlie  appear- 
ance of  a  walking  skeleton  ;  his  countenance 
is  altered,  his  cheeks  are  prominent,  his  eyes 
look  hollow  and  languid,  his  hair  falls  off) 
his  nails  are  of  a  livid  colour,  and  much  in- 
curvated,  and  his  feet   are  affected  with 
cedematous  swellings.     To  the  end  of  the 
disease  the  senses  remain  entire,  and  the 
mind  is  confident  and  full  of  hope.     It  is, 
indeed,  a  happy  circumstance  attendant  on 
phthisis,  that  those  who  labour  under  it  are 
seldom  apprehensive  or  aware  of  any  danger  ; 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  meet 
with  persons  labouring  under  its  most  ad 


vanced  stage,  flattering  themselves  with  a 
speedy  recovery,  and  forming  distant  pro- 
jects under  that  vain  hope.  Some  days  be- 
fore death  the  extremities  become  cold.  In 
some  cases  a  delirium  precedes  that  event, 
and  continues  until  life  is  extinguished. 

As  an  expectoration  of  inucus  from  the 
lungs  may  possibly  be  mistaken  for  puru- 
lent matter,  and  may  thereby  give  us  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  patient  labours  under  a 
confirmed  phthisis,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
point  out  a  sure  criterion,  by  which  we  shall 
always  be  able  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.  The  medical  world  are  indebted 
to  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  for  the  dis- 
covery, who  has  directed  the  experiment  to 
be  made  in  the  following  manner  : 

Let  the  expectorated  matter  be  dissolved 
in  vitriolic  acid,  and  in  caustic  lixivium,  and 
add  pure  water  to  both  solutions.  If  there 
is  a  fair  precipitation  in  each,  it  is  a  certain 
sign  of  the  presence  of  pus ;  but  if  there  is 
not  a  precipitate  in  either,  it  is  certainly 
mucus. 

Sir  "crard  Home,  in  his  dissertation  on 
the  properties  of  pus,  informs  us  of  a  curious, 
but  not  a  decisive  mode  of  distinguishing 
accurately  between  pus  and  animal  mucus. 
The  property,  he  observes,  which  charac- 
terises pus,  and  distinguishes  it  from  most 
other  substances,  is,  its  being  composed  of 
globules,  which  are  visible  when  viewed 
through  a  microscope;  whereas  animal  mu- 
cus, and  all  chemical  combinations  of  ani- 
mal substances  appear  in  the  microscope  to 
be  made  up  of  flakes.  This  property  was 
first  noticed  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter. 

Pulmonary  consumption  is  in  every  case 
to  be  considered  as  attended  with  much 
danger  ;  but  it  is  more  so  when  it  proceeds 
from  tubercles,  than  when  it  arises  in  con- 
sequence either  of  haemoptysis,  or  pneumo- 
nic suppuration.  In  the  last  instance,  the 
risk  will  be  greater  where  the  abscess  breaks 
inwardly,  and  gives  rise  to  empyema,  than 
when  its  contents  are  discharged  by  the 
mouth.  .Even  cases  of  this  nature  have, 
however,  been  known  to  terminate  in  imme- 


diate death.  The  impending  danger  is  ge- 
nerally to  be  judged  of,  however,  bv  the 
hectic  symptoms  ;  but  more  particularl'y  by 
the  foetor  of  the  expectoration,  the  degree  of 
emaciation  and  debility,  the  colliquative 
sweats,  and  the  diarrha-a.  The  disease  has, 
m  many  cases,  been  found  to  be  consider- 
ably retarded  in  its  progress  by  pregnancy 
and  in  a  tew  has  been  aUeviated  by  an  attack 
01  mania. 

The  morbid  appearance  most  frequently 
to  be  met  with  on  the  dissection  of  those 
who  die  of  phthisis,  is  the  existence  of  tu- 
bercles in  the   cellular  substance  of  the 
lungs.     These  are  small  tumours  which 
have  the  appearance  of  indurated  glands, 
are  of  different  sizes,  and  are  often  found  in 
clusters.    Their  fii-mness  is  usually  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size,  and  when  laid  open  in 
this  state  they  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  of 
a  consistence  nearly  approaching  to  cartilage. 
Although  indolent  at  first,  they  at  length 
become  inflamed,  and  lastly  form  little  ab- 
scesses or  vomicffi,    which  breaking  and 
pounng  their    contents  into  the  bronchia 
give  rise  to  a  purulent  expectoration,  and 
thus  lay  the  foundation  of  phthisis.  Such 
tubercles  or  vomicae  are  most  usually  situ- 
ated at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
lungs  ;  but  in  some  instances  they  occupy  the 
the  outer  part,  and  then  adhesions  to  the 
pleura  are  often  formed. 

When  the  disease  is  partial,  only  about  a 
fourth  of  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the 
lungs  is  usually  found  diseased;  but  in 
some  cases  life  has  been  protracted  till  not 
one-twentieth  part  of  them  appeared,  on  dis- 
section, fit  for  performing  their  function. 
A  singular  observation,  confirmed  by  the 
morbid  collections  of  anatomists,  is,  that  the 
left  lobe  is  much  oftener  afl^ected  than  the 
right.    The  indications  are, 

1 .  To  moderate  inflammatory  action. 

2.  To  support  the  strength,  and  promote 
the  healing  of  ulcers  in  the  lungs. 

.3.  To  palliate  urgent  symptoms. 
The  first  object  may  require  occasional 
small  bleedings,  where  the  strength  will  per- 
mit, in  the  early  period  of  the  disease  ;  but  in 
the  scrophulous  this  measure  is  scarcely  ad- 
missible.   Local  pain  will  more  frequently 
lead  to  the  use  of  cupping,  with  or  without 
the  scarificator,  leeches,  blisters,  and  other 
modes  of  deriving  the  nervous  energjf,  as 
well  as  blood,  from  the  seat  of  tlie  dis- 
ease.   The  bowels  must  be  kept  soluble  by 
gentle  laxatives,  as  cassia,  manna,  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  &c.  :  and  diaphoresis  promoted 
by  saline  medicines,  or  the  pulvis  ipecacu- 
anhjB  compositus.    Tlie  occasional  use  of  an 
emetic  may  benefit  the  patient  by  promoting 
the  function  of  the  skin,  and  expectoration, 
especially  where  there  is  a  wheezing  respira- 
tion.    The  inhalation  of  steam,  impreg- 
nated,  perhaps,  with  hemlock,  or  xtlier, 
may  be  useful  as  soothing  the  lungs,  and 
facilitating   expectoration.     Certain  scda-. 
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live  remedies,   particularly  digitalis,  and 
hemlock,    have   been  much  employed  in 
this  disease ;   and  in  so  far  as  they  mo- 
derate the  circulation,    and  relieve  pain, 
they  are  clearly  beneficial :    but  too  much 
reliance  must  not  be  placed  upon  them. 
Certain  sedative  gases  have  been  also  pro- 
posed to  be  respired  by  the  patient,  as  hy- 
drogen, &c. ,  but  their  utility  is  very  ques- 
tionable.    Among  the  tonic  medicines  the 
mineral  acids  are,  perhaps,  the  most  gene- 
rally useful ;  however,  myrrh  and  chaly' 
beates,  in  moderate  doses,  often  answer  a 
good  purpose.     But  a  great  deal  will  de- 
pend on  a  due  regulation  of  the  diet,  which 
should  be  of  a  nutritious  kind,  but  not 
heating,   or   difficult  of  digestion  :  milk, 
especially  that  of  the  ass  ;  farinaceous  vege- 
tables ;  acescent  fruits ;  the  different  kinds 
of  shell-fish ;  the  lichen  islandicus,  boiled 
with  milk,  &c.  are  of  this  description.  Some 
mode  of  gestation  regularly  employed,  par- 
ticularly sailing  ;  warm  clotliing  ;  removal 
to  a  warm  climate,  or  to  a  pure  and  mild 
air  in  this,  may  materially  concur  in  arrest, 
ing  the  progress  of  the  disease,  in  its  incipi- 
ent stage.     With  regard  to  urgent  symp- 
toms requiring  palliation,  the  cough  may  be 
allayed  by  demulcents,  but  especially  mild 
opiates  swallowed  slowly ;  colliquative  sweats 
by  acids,  particularly  the  mineral ;  diarrhoea 
by  clialk,  and  other  astringents,  but  most 
effectually  by  small  doses  of  opium. 
Phthisis  puriLLiE.     An  amaurosis. 
Phtho'bia.    (From  cpeopa,  an  abortion.) 
Medicines  which  promote  abortion. 

PHU.  ((pov,  or  <j)ev ;  from  phua,  Ara- 
bian . )  The  name  of  a  plant.  See  Valeria- 
na phu. 

PHYGE'THLON.  (From ^uto,  togrow.) 
A  red  and  painful  tubercle  in  the  arm-pits, 
neck  and  groins. 

PHYLACTE'RIUM.  (From  (j,v\affcrco, 
to  preserve.)  An  amulet  or  preservative 
against  infection. 

PHYLLA'NTHUS.  (From  ^oAAoi/,  a 
leaf,  and  avdos,  a  flower  ;  because  the  flowers 
in  one  of  the  original  species,  now  a  Hylo- 
phytla,  grow  out  of  the  leaves. )  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Moncecia  ;  Or- 
der, Monaddphiu. 

Phyllanthus  EMBLiCA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Indian  tree,  from  wliich  the  em- 
blic  myrobalan  is  obtained. 

PHYLLI'TIS.  (From  ^vXKov,  a  leaf: 
so  called  because  the  leaves  only  appear.) 
See  jisjdenium  scolopendrium. 

PHY'MA.  (From  <pv<a,  to  produce.) 
A  tubercle  on  any  external  part  of  the  body. 

PHY'SALIS.  (From  ^vaaoi,  to  in- 
flate :  so  called  because  its  seed  is  contained 
in  a  kind  of  bladder.)  The  name  c?  a  ge- 
nus of  plants.  Class,  Penlandria  ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Physalis  alkekenci.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  winter  cherry.  Alkekengi ;  Ha- 
licacnbiivi.     This  plant,    Pht/sulis  —  foliis 


geminis  integris  acutis  caule  herbaceo,  in- 
feme  subramosa,  of  Linnaeus,  is  cultivated 
in  our  gardens.  The  berries  are  recom- 
mended as  a  diuretic,  from  six  to  twelve 
for  a  dose,  in  dropsical  and  calculous  dis- 
eases. 

PHYSALITE.  Prophysalite.  A  sub- 
species of  primitive  topaz  of  Jameson.  A 
greenish  white  mineral  found  in  granite  in 
Finbo,  in  Sweden. 

PHYSCO'NIA.  (From  ^vcricwv,  a  big- 
bellied  fellow.)  Hyposarca  ;  Hyperaarchi- 
dios.  Enlargement  of  the  abdomen.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Cachexue,  and 
order  IntumescenlicB ,  of  Cullen  ;  known  by 
a  tumour  occupying  chiefly  one  part  of  the 
abdomen,  increasing  slowly,  and  neither  so- 
norous nor  fluctuating.  .Species:  1.  He- 
patica,  2.  Splenica.  3.  Renalis.  4.  Ute- 
rina.  5.  Ab  ovario.  6.  Mesenlerica.  7. 
Onientalis.     8.  Visceralis. 

PHYSE'MA.  (FroiiKpuo-aw,  to  inflate.^ 
Physesis.     A  windy  tumour. 

PHYSE'TER.    (Physeter,  from  (l)vaaw, 
to  inflate  :  so  named  from  its  action  of  blow-  \ 
ing  and  discharging  water  from  its  nostrils.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  whale-fish  in  the 
Linntean  system, 

Physetkr  macrocephalus.  The  sper- 
maceti whale.  Spermaceti,  now  called  in 
the  pharmacopoeia  Gelaceum,  is  an  oily,  con- 
crete, crystalline,  semi-transparent  matter, 
obtained  from  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  of 
several  species  of  whales,  but  principally 
from  the  Physeter  macrocephalus,  or  sperma- 
ceti whale.  It  was  formerly  very  highly 
esteemed,  and  many  virtues  were  attributed 
to  it ;  but  it  is  now  chiefly  employed  in  af- 
fections of  the  lungs,  primaa  viae,  kidneys, 
&c.  as  a  softening  remedy,  mixed  with  mu- 
cilages. It  is  also  employed  by  surgeons 
as  an  emollient  in  form  of  cerates,  oint- 
ments, &c.     See  also  Ambergris. 

PHYSIOGNOMY.  {Physiognovtia ; 
from  (pu^is,  nature,  and  yivaicTKoo,  to  know. ) 
The  art  of  knowing  the  disposition  of  a  per- 
son from  the  countenance. 

PHYSIOLOGY.  {Physiologia ;  from 
(pvais,  nature,  and  \ojos,  a  discourse. )  That 
science  which  has  for  its  object  the  know- 
ledge of  the  phenomena  proper  to  living 
bodies.  It  is  divided  into  Vegetable  Physio- 
logy, which  is  employed  in  the  considera- 
tion of  vegetables  ;  into  Animal  or  Compa- 
rative Physiology,  which  treats  of  animals; 
and  into  Pluman  Physiology,  of  which  the 
special  object  is  man. 
PHYSIS.  Nature. 

PHYSOCE'LE.  (From  0ucra,  wind, 
and  ;c7]\i7,  a  tumour.)  A  species  of  her- 
nia, the  contents  of  which  are  distended  with 
wind. 

PHYSOCE'PHALUS.  (Fr  om  <pvcra, 
wind,  and  Kf(pa\-n,  the  head.)  Emphysema 
of  the  head.    See  Pneitmatnsis. 

PHYSOME'TRA.  (From  tpva-ato,  to 
inflate,  and  fii^rpa,  the  womb.)  Hyslero' 
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})hyse.  A  windy  swelling  of  the  uterus.  A 
tympany  of  the  womb.  A  genus  of  disease 
m  tlie  class  Cac/im<s,  and  order  Luumcsccn. 
ti^,  ot  CuUen  ;  characterised  bv  a  perma- 
nent elastic  swelling  of  the  hypogastrium, 
trom  flatulent  distention  of  the  womb.  It 
IS  a  rare  disease,  and  seldom  admits  of  a 
cure. 

PHYTEU'MA.  {Phtjieunw,  "lis.  n.  ; 
from  (pvrevoj,  to  generate  :  so  called  from 
Its  great  increase  and  growth.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Peiilundria  ; 
Order,  Monogijnia. 

Phvteuma  oftBicur.ARE.  Rcipuiiculus 
comiculatus.  Horned  rampions.  By  some 
supposed  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  syphilis. 

PHYTOLA'CCA.  {Phytolacca;  from 
(pvTov,  a  plant,  and  Aa/crca,  gum  lac :  so 
called  because  it  is  of  the  colour  of  lacca.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Dc- 
candria  ;  Order,  Dccagynia. 

Phytolacca  becandria.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  Pork-physic  ;  Pork-weed  ; 
Poke-weed;  Red-weed  of  Virginia;  Red 
night-shade ;  American  night-shade.  Sola- 
num  racemoswn  americanum ;  Solanum 
fnagnum  virginianum  rubrum.  In  Virginia 
and  other  parts  of  America,  the  inhabitants 
boil  the  leaves,  and  eat  them  in  the  manner 
of  spinach.  They  are  said  to  have  an  ano- 
dyne quality,  and  the  juice  of  the  root  is 
violently  cathartic.  The  Portuguese  had 
fornaerly  a  trick  of  mixing  the  juice  of  the 
berries  with  their  red  wines,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  deeper  colour ;  but  it  was  found 
to  debase  the  flavour.  This  was  represented 
to  his  Portuguese  majesty,  who  ordered  all 
the  stems  to  be  cut  down  yearly  before  they 
produced  flowers,  thereby  to  prevent  any 
farther  adulteration.  This  plant  has  been 
used  as  a  cure  for  cancers,  Isut  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

PHYTOLOGY.  [Phylologia.  From 
tpvrov,  an  herb,  and  Xoyos,  a  discourse.) 
That  part  of  the  science  of  natural  history 
which  treats  on  plants. 

PPIYTOMINERA'LTS.  {Fram,pvTov, 
a  plant,  and  mineralis,  a  mineral.)  A  sub- 
stance of  a  vegetable  and  mineral  nature ; 
as  amber. 

PI'A  MATER.  {Pia  mater,  the  na- 
tural mother  ;  so  called  because  it  embraces 
the  brain,  as  a  good  mother  folds  her 
child.)  Localis  mcinbrana  !  Meniitx  tenvis. 
A  thin  membrane,  almost  wholly  vascular, 
that  is  firmly  accreted  to  the  convolutions 
of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla  ob- 
longata, and  medulla  spinalis.  Its  use 
appears  to  be,  to  distribute  the  vessels  to, 
i-nd  contain  the  substance  of,  the  cerebrum. 

PI'CA.  [Pica,  the  magpie  :  so  named 
because  it  is  said  the  magpie  is  subject  to 
this  affection.)  Picatio  ;  Malacia  ;  Allolria- 
phagia ;  Cilia ;  Cissa.  Longing.  Deprav- 
ed appetite,  with  strong  desire  for  unnatural 
food.  It  is  very  common  to  pregnant  wo- 
men and  clilorolic  girls,  and  by  some  it  is 


said  to  occur  in  men  who  labour  under  sup- 
pressed hajmorrhoids. 

Pl'CEA.  (n(Tyy,  pitch.)  The  common 
or  red  fir  or  pitch-tree  is  so  termed.  The 
cones,  branches,  and  every  part  of  the  tree, 
affords  the  common  resin  called  frankin- 
cense.    See  l^inus  abies. 

PiCHu'niM.     See  Pechurim. 
PICNITE.    Pyenite.     See  SclinrlUe. 
PI'CRIS.     (From  iriKpos,  bitter.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.    Class,  Syngenc- 
sia  ;  Order,  Pulygaviia  ceyunles. 

Picais  ECHoiBEs.  The  name  of  the  com- 
mon ox-tongue.  The  leaves  are  frequently 
used  as  a  pot-herb  by  the  country  people, 
who  esteem  it  good  to  relax  the  bowels. 

PICROMEL.  (From  TTucpos,  bitter,  and 
/ieAi,  honey :  so  called  from  its  taste.)  The 
characteristic  principle  of  bile.  If  sulpliuric 
acid,  diluted  with  five  parts  of  water,  be  mix- 
ed with  fresh  bile,  a  yellow  precipitate  will  fall. 
Heat  the  mixture,  then  leave  it  in  repose,  and 
decant  off'  the  clear  part.  What  remains  was 
formerly  called  resin  of  bile;  but  it  is  a 
greenish  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
picromel.  Edulcorate  it  with''  water,  and 
digest  with  carbonate  of  baiytes.  The  pi- 
cromel now  liberated  will  dissolve  in  the 
water.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  it  is 
obtained  in  a  solid  state.  Or  by  dissolvin-^ 
the  green  sulphate  in  alkohol,  and  digesting 
the  solution  over  carbonate  of  potassa  till  it 
cease  to  redden  litmus  paper,  we  obtain  the 
picromel  combined  with  alkohol. 

It  resembles  inspissated  bile.  Its  colour 
is  greenish-yellow  ;  its  taste  is  intensely  bit- 
ter at  first,  with  a  succeeding  impression  of 
sweetness.  It  is  not  affected  by  infusion  of 
galls  ;  but  the  salts  of  iron  and  subacetate  of 
lead  precipitate  it  from  its  aqueous  solution. 
It  affords  no  ammonia  by  its  destructive  dis- 
tillation. Hence  the  absence  of  azote  is  in- 
ferred, and  the  peculiarity  of  picromel. 

PICROTOXIA.  Picrotoxine.  The 
poisonous  principle  of  the  coccus  indicus. 
See  Menispermnm  cocculus. 

PICTO'NIUS.  (From  the  Ketones, 
who  were  subject  to  this  disease. )  Applied 
to  a  species  of  colic.  It  should  be  rather 
called  colica  pictorum,  the  painter's  colic, 
because,  from  their  use  of  lead,  they  are 
much  afflicted  vvitli  it. 

Pie'strum.  (From  Trje^m,  to  press.) 
An  instrument  to  compress  the  head  of  a 
dead  foetus,  for  its  more  ejisy  exti'action  from 
the  womb. 

Pig-nut.  The  bulbous  root  of  the  Bu- 
niiim  bulbocaslannm,  of  LiniiJEus :  so  call- 
ed because  pigs  are  very  fond  of  them,  and 
will  dig  with  tlieir  snouts  to  some  depth  for 
them.    See  Bunhim  bidbocaslanum. 

PIGME'NTUM.  (From  pi,igo,  to 
paint.)  Pigment.  This  name  iij  given  by 
anatomists  to  a  mucous  substance  found 
in  the  eye,  which  is  of  two  kinds.  The 
jiigmcnl  of  the  iris  is  that  which  covers 
the  anterior  and  poslcrior  surface  of  the 
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iris,  and  gives  the  beautiful  variety  of  co- 
lour in  the  eyes.  The  pigment  of  the  cho- 
roid membrane  is  a  black  or  brownish  mu- 
cus, which  covers  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  choroid  membrane,  contiguous  to  the 
retina  and  the  interior  surface  of  the  -ciliary 
processes. 

Pi'la  HvsTRicis.    The  bezoar  hystricis. 

PiLA  MARINA.  A  species  of  alcyonium 
found  on  sea-coasts  amongst  wrack.  It  is 
said  to  kill  worms,  and,  when  calcined,  to  be 
useful  in  scrophula. 

PILE.     See  Hcemorrhois. 

PILE- WORT.  See  Ranvnculusjicarici. 

PILEUS.  (P;7e«s,  ahat.)  That  part 
of  a  gymnosperm  fungus  or  mushroom, 
wiiich  forms  the  upper  round  part  or  head ; 
as  in  Boletus,  and  Agaricus. 

Pi'i.i  CONGENITI.  The  hair  of  the  head, 
eye-brows,  and  eye-lids,  are  so  termed,  be- 
cause they  grow  in  utero. 

Pi'li  postgeniti.  The  hair  which  grows 
from  the  surface  of  the  body  after  birth  is 
so  termed,  in  contradiction  to  that  which  ap- 
pears before  birtii  ;  as  the  hair  of  the  head, 
eye-brows,  and  eye-lids. 

PILOSE'LLA.  (From  pilus,  hair;  be- 
cause its  leaves  are  hairy.)  See  Hieracium 
pilocclla. 

Pill,  nloetic,  with  myi-rh.  See  Pilulce  aloes 
cum  myrrha. 

Fill,  compound  aloetic.  See  Filulce  aloes 
compositcB. 

Pill,  compound  calomel.  See  PUulce  hy- 
drargyri  siibmurialis  compositis. 

Pill,  compound  galbanuvu  See  Pilules 
galbani  composite. 

Pill,  compound  gamboge.  See  Pilul<B  cam- 
bogus  compositis. 

Pill,  compound  squill.  See  Pilulie  scillee 
compositce. 

Pill  of  iron  with  myrrh.  See  Pihdcb  ferri 
compositee. 

Pill,  mercurial.    See  PilulcB  hydrargyri. 

Pill,  soap,  with  opium.  See  Pihclce  sajyo- 
nis  cum  opio. 

PILOSUS.  Hairy.  Applied  to  the 
stems,  leaves,  and  receptacles  of  plants,  as  that 
of  the  Cerastium  alpinum;  and  to  the  nectary 
of  the  Parnassus  palustris,  which  is  in  form 
of  five  hairy  fascules  at  the  base  of  the  stamina. 
The  receptacle  of  the  Carlhumus  tinctoHus. 

PI'LULA.  {Pilula,  <B.  f.  ;  diminutive 
of  ;«7rt.)  A  pill.  A  small  round  form 
of,  medicine,  the  size  of  a  pea.  The 
consistence  of  pills  is  best  preserved  by 
keeping  the  mass  in  bladders,  and  occasion- 
ally moistening  it.  In  the  direction  of 
masses  to  be  thus  divided,  the  proper  con- 
sistence is  to  be  looked  for  at  first,  as  well 
as  its  preservation  afterwards ;  for  if  the 
mass  then  become  hard  and  dry,  it  is  unfit 
for  that  division  for  which  it  was  originally 
intended  ;  and  this  is  in  many  instances 
such  an  objection  to  the  form,  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
pharniMcopocia,  the  greater  number  of  arti- 


cles had  not  better  be  kept  in  powder,  and 
their  application  to  the  formation  of  pills, 
left  to  extemporaneous  direction. 

Pilule  aloes  comfosit^.  Compound 
aloetic  pills.  Take  of  extract  of  spike- 
aloe,  pox«'dered  an  ounce ;  extract  of  gen- 
tian, half  an  ounce ;  oil  of  caraway,  forty 
minims  ;  simple  syrup,  as  much  as  is  suffi- 
cient. Beat  them  together,  until  they  form 
an  uniform  mass.  From  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  grains  prove  moderately  purgative  and 
stomachic. 

PlLULiE    ALOES    CUM    MVRKHA.  Alot'tic 

pills  with  myrrh.  Take  of  extract  of 
spike-aloe,  two  ounces ;  saffron,  myrrh,  of 
each  an  ounce ;  simple  syrup,  as  much  as 
is  sufficient.  Powder  the  aloes  and  myrrh 
separately  ;  then  beat  them  all  together 
until  they  form  an  uniform  mass.  From 
ten  grains  to  a  scruple  of  this  pill,  substi- 
tuted for  the  pilula  Evf,  prove  stomachic 
and  laxative,  and  are  calculated  for  delicate 
females,  especially  where  there  is  uterine 
obstruction. 

PiLuLJE  AMMONiARETi  cuPRi.  An  excel- 
lent tonic  and  diuretic  pill,  which  may  be 
given  with  advantage  in  dropsical  diseases, 
where  tonics  and  diuretics  are  indicated. 

Pilule  cambogije  coMposiTiE.  Com- 
pound gamboge  pills.  Take  of  gamboge 
powdered,  extract  of  spike-aloe,  powdered, 
compound  cinnamon  powder,  of  each  a 
drachm ;  soap,  two  drachms.  Mix  the 
powders  together  :  then  having  added  the 
soap,  beat  the  whole  together  until  they  are 
thoroughly  incorporated.  These  pills  are 
now  first  introduced  in  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, as  forming  a  more  active  purga- 
tive pill  than  the  pil.  aloes  cum  myrrha,  and 
in  this  way  supplying  an  article  very  com- 
monly necessary  in  practice.  The  dose  is 
from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple. 

PiLULiE    FERRI    COMPOSITTE,  CompOUud 

iron  pills.  Pills  of  iron  and  myrrh.  Take 
of  myrrh,  powdered,  two  drachms  ;  subcar- 
bonate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  iron,  sugar,  of 
each  a  draclim.  Rub  the  myrrh  with  the 
subcarbonate  of  soda ;  add  the  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  rub  them  again ;  then  beat  the 
whole  together  until  they  are  thoroughly 
incorporated.  These  pills  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  the  mistura  ferri  composita.  The 
dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  one  scruple. 

PiLOLiE  GALBANI  COMPOSITE.  Compound 
galbanum  pills.  Formerly  called  jiilula; 
gummosa;.  Take  of  galbanum  gum  resin, 
an  ounce  ;  myrrh,  sagapenum,  of  each  an 
ounce  and  half ;  assafoetida  gum  resin,  half 
an  ounce;  simple  syrup,  as  much  as  is 
sufficient.  Beat  them  together  until  they 
form  an  tmiform  mass.  A  stimulating  an- 
tispasmodic and  emmenagogue.  From  half 
a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm  may  be  given 
three  times  a  day  in  nervous  disorders  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  in  hysterical  af- 
fections and  hypochondriasis. 

Pilule  nynnAUGYRi.    Mercurial  pills. 
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Often  from  its  colour  called  the  blue  pill. 
Take  of  purified  mercury,  two  drachms; 
confection  of  red  roses,  three  drachms; 
liquorice-root,  powdered,  a  drachm.  Rub 
the  mercury  with  the  confection,  until  the 
globules  disappear  ;'  then  add  the  liquorice- 
root,  and  beat  the  whole  together,  until  they 
are  thoroughly  incorporated.  An  alterative 
and  anti-venereal  pill,  which  mostly  acts  on 
the  bowels  if  given  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
attempt  the  removal  of  the  venereal  disease, 
and  therefore  requires  the  addition  of  opium. 
The  dose  is  from  five  grains  to  a  scruple. 
Three  grains  of  the  mass  contain  one  of 
mercury.  Joined  with  the  squill  pill,  it 
forms  an  excellent  expectorant  and  alterative, 
calculated  to  assist  the  removal  of  dropsical 
diseases  of  the  chest,  and  asthmas  attended 
with  visceral  obstruction. 

Pilule  hycrargyri  submuriatis  com- 
POSiTiE.  Compound  pills  of  submuriate  of 
mercury.  Take  of  submuriate  of  mer- 
cury, precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
of  each  a  drachm ;  guaiacum  resin,  pow- 
dered, two  drachms.  Rub  the  submuriate 
of  mercury,  first  with  the  precipitated  sul- 
pliuret  of  antimony,  then  with  the  guaiacum 
resin,  and  add  as  mucli  acacia  mucilage  as 
may  be  requisite  to  give  the  mass  a  proper 
consistence.  This  is  intended  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  famed  Plummer's  pill.  It 
is  exhibited  as  an  alternative  in  a  variety  of 
diseases,  especially  cutaneous  eruptions, 
pains  of  the  venereal  or  rheumatic  kind, 
cancerous  and  schirrous  aflfections,  and 
chronic  ophthalmia.  The  dose  is  from  five 
to  ten  grains.  In  about  five  grains  of  the 
mass  there  is  one  grain  of  the  submuriate  of 
mercury. 

Pilule  saponis  cum  opio.  Pills  of  soap 
and  opium.  Formerly  called  pilulae  sapo- 
naceas.  Take  of  hard  opium  powdered,  half 
an  ounce ;  hard  soap,  two  ounces.  Beat 
them  together  until  they  are  thoroughly  in- 
corporated. The  dose  is  from  three  to  ten 
grains.  Five  grains  of  the  mass  contain  one 
of  opium. 

PiLULJE  scilljE  composite.  Compound 
squill  pills.  Take  of  squill  root  fresh  dried 
and  powdered,  a  drachm  ;  ginger-root, 
powdered,  hard  soap,  of  each  three  drachms  ; 
ammoniacum,  powdered,  two  drachms.  Mix 
the  powders  together  :  then  beat  them  with 
the  soap,  adding  as  much  simple  syrup  as 
may  be  sufficient  to  give  a  proper  consis- 
tence. An  attenuant,  expectorant,  and  diu- 
retic pill,  mostly  administered  in  the  cure  of 
asthma  and  dropsy.  The  dose  is  from  ten 
grains  to  a  scruple. 

PILUS.     (Tli\os,  wool  carded.) 

1.  In  anatomy  the  short  hair  which  is 
found  all  over  the  body.     See  Capilius. 

2.  In  botany,  a  hair  :  whicl),  according  to 
Linnxus,  is  an  excretory  duct  of  a  bristle-like 
form.  They  are  fine,  slender,  cylindrical, 
flexible  bodies,  found  on  tlie  surfaces  of  the 
herbaceous  parts  of  plant?:.    Some  of  them 


are  tlie  excretory  ducts  of  glands,  but  many 
of  them  are  not ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive any  satisfactory  opinion  of  their  use  to 
the  plant. 

When  placed  under  the  microscope  they 
appear  to  be  membraneous  tubes,  articu- 
lated in  the  majority  of  instances,  often 
punctured,  and  in  some  plants,  as  tlie 
Borago  laxiflora,  covered  with  w^rts.  They 
are  either  simple  or  undivided,  compound  or 
branched. 

1 .  Pili  simplices,  the  most  common  form 
of  the  simple  hair  is  that  of  a  jointed  thread, 
generally  too  flexible  to  support  itself,  and 
thus  most  commonly  found  bent  and  waved. 
According  to  its  degree  of  firmness,  its 
quantity,  and  the  mode  of  its  application  to 
the  surfaces  of  stems  and  leaves,  it  consti- 
tutes the  characteristic  of  surfaces  :  thus, 
the  surface  is  termed  jiilosus,  or  hairy,  wiien 
the  hairs  are  few  and  scattered,  but  conspi- 
cuous, as  in  Hieracium  pilocella  ;  —  lanatus, 
woolly,  when  they  are  complicated,  but 
nevertheless  the  single  hairs  are  distinguish- 
able, as  in  Verbascum  ; — tomenlosus,  shaggy, 
when  they  are  so  thickly  matted  that  the  in- 
dividual hairs  cannot  be  distinguished,  and 
when  the  position  of  the  hair  is  nearly  paral- 
lel with  the  disk,  being  at  the  same  time 
straight,  or  very  slightly  curved,  and  thick 
although  unmatted  :  it  constitutes  die  silky 
surface,  as  is  seen  on  the  leaves  of  Potentilla 
anserina,  and  Achemilla  alpina.  In  some 
instances  the  simple  hair  is  firm  enough  to 
support  itself  erect ;  in  which  case  it  is  usual- 
ly awl-shaped,  and  the  articulations  are 
shorter  towards  the  base,  as  in  Bryonia  alba. 
It  does  not  always,  however,  terminate  in  a 
point,  but  sometimes  in  a  small  knob,  as  in 
the  newly-evolved  succulent  shoots  of  ligneous 
plants.  Belladonna,  &c.  In  some  instances 
also,  as  on  the  under  disk  of  the  leaves  of 
the  Symphytum  officinale,  the  simple  hair  is 
hooked  towards  its  apex ;  which  occasions 
the  velvety  feeling  when  the  finger  is  passed 
over  the  surface  of  these  leaves,  the  convex 
part  of  the  curve  of  the  hair  being  that 
only  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  finger. 
Another  variety  of  the  simple  hair  is  that 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  term  glanduloso- 
ciliata  :  it  is  a  slender  hollow  thread,  sup- 
porting a  small,  cup-shaped,  glandular  body, 
and  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  stipate 
gfend. 

2.  Pili  compositi  are  either,  plttmostis, 
feathery,  which  is  a  simple  hair  with  other 
hairs  attached  to  it  laterally,  as  in  Hieracium 
undulatum  ;  or  it  is  ratnoms,  branched,  that 
is,  lateral  hairs  are  given  oflT  from  common 
stalks,  as  on  the  petiole  of  the  gooseberry 
leaf,  or  it  consists  of  an  erect  firm  stem, 
from  the  summit  of  which  smaller  hairs  di- 
verge in  every  direction,  as  in  Marrubium 
peregrinum  ;  or  it  is  stcllatus,  star-like,  being 
composed  of  a  number  of  simple  diverging 
awl-shaped  hairs,  springing  from  a  common 
centre  which  is  a  small  knob  sunk  in  the 
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cutis,  as  on  the  leaves  of  maisli  mallow. 
vSome  authors  have  applied  the  term  ramenta 
to  small,  flat,  or  strop-like  hairs  which  are 
fouml  oil  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  genus 
Begonia.  —  Thomson.     See  Pubescence, 

PIMELITE.  A  variety  of  steatite  found 
at  Kosemutz,  in  Silesia. 

PIME'NTA.  (From  Pimienta,  the 
Spanish  fir.)  Pepper.    Sea  Mt/rtus  jrimenla, 

Pime'nto.     See  Myrtus  pimenla. 
^  PIMPERNEL.  See  ylnagctllis  arvensis. 

Pimj)ernel,  water.  See  Veronica  becca- 
bunga. 

PIMPINE'LLA.  {Quasi  biinnella,  or 
bipemda  ;  from  the  double  pennate  order  of 
its  leaves.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria ;    Order,  Bigynia.  Pimpinella. 

2.  Tlie  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Pim- 
jnnella  alba  and  magna. 

Pimpinella  alba.  A  variety  of  the  })im- 
jrineUa  magna,  the  root  of  which  is  indif- 
ferently used  with  that  of  the  greater  pim- 
pinell.  The  pimpinella  saxifraga  was  also 
so  called. 

Pimpinella  anisum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  anise  plant.  Anisum ;  Ani- 
sum indgare.  Pimjtinclla  — J'oUis  radicali- 
bus  tnfidis  incisis,  of  Linnseus.  A  native 
of  Egypt.  Anise  seeds  have  an  aromatic 
smell,  and  a  pleasant,  warm,  and  sweetish 
taste.  An  essential  oil  and  distilled  water 
are  prepared  for  them,  which  are  employed 
in  flatulencies  and  gripes,  to  which  children 
are  more  especially  subject ;  also  in  weak- 
ness of  the  stomach,  diarrhoeas,  and  losi  of 
tone  in  the  primse  yise. 

Pimpinella  italica.  The  root  which 
bears  this  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  is 
how  fallen  into  disuse.  See  Sa^iguisorba 
officinalis, 

Pimpinella  magna.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  greater  pimpinella.  Pimpi- 
nella nigra.  The  root  of  this  plant  has 
been  lately  extolled  in  the  cure  of  erysipe- 
latous ulcerations,  tinea  capitis,  rheumatism, 
and  other  diseases. 

Pimpinella  nigra.  See  Pimpinella 
magna. 

Pimpinella  nostras.     See  Pimpinella. 

Pimpinella  saxifraga.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Burnet  saxifrage.  Tragoseli- 
num.  Several  species  of  pimpinella  were 
formerly  used  ofHcinally ;  but  the  roots 
which  obtain  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica  of 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  are  those  of  this 
species  of  saxifrage,  the' Pimpinella— foliisjiin- 
natis,  foliolis  radicalibus  subrotundis,  ummis 
linearibus,  of  Linnceus.  They  have  an  un- 
pleasant smell  ;  and  a  hot,  pungent,  bitterish 
taste  :  they  are  recommended  by  several 
writers  as  a  stomachic  :  in  the  way  of  gargle, 
they  have  been  employed  for  dissolving 
viscid  mucus,  and  to  stimulate  the  tongue 
when  that  organ  becomes  paralytic. 

Pinaste'llum.  (From  pinus,  the  pine- 
tree  ;  so  called  because  its  leaves  resemble 


those  of  the  pine-tree.)  Hog's  fennel.  See 
Peucedanum  silans, 

Pi'nea.    See  Pinus pinea, 

PINEAL.  (Pinealis ;  from  jnnen,  a 
pine-apple,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to 
that  fruit.)  Formed  like  tlie  fruit  of  the 
pine. 

Pineal  gland.  Glandula  pinealis  ;  Con- 
avium,  A  small  heart-like  substance,  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  situated  immediately  over 
the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  hanging  from 
the  thalami  nervorum  oplicorum  by  two 
crura  or  peduncles.  Its  use  is  not  known. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  soul. 

PINE- APPLE.    SeeBrovielia  ananus. 

Pine-thistle,    See  Atreclylis  gwnmifera. 
'>  Pi'neus  purgans.    See  Jalrojdta  curcas. 

PINGUE'DO.  (From  innguis,  fat.) 
Fat.     See  Fat. 

"  PINGUI'CULA.  -  (From' pinguis,  fat: 
so  called  because  its  leaves  are  fat  to  the 
touch.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Diandria  !  Order,  Monogynia. 

PiNGuicuLA  vulgaris.  Sunicula  mo7i- 
iana  ;  Sanicula  eboracensis  ;  Viola  ])aluslris  ; 
Liparis  ;  Cucidlata  ;  Dodecatheon  ;  Plinii, 
Butterwort.  Yorkshire  sanicle.  The  re- 
markable unctuosity  of  this  plant  has  caused 
it  to  be  applied  to  chaps,  and  as  a  pomatum 
to  the  hair.  Decoctions  of  the  leaves  in 
broths  are  used  by  the  common  people  in 
Wales  as  a  cathartic. 

Pinho'nes  indici.     See  Jatropha  curcas, 

PINITE.  Micarelle  of  Kirwan.  A 
blackish  green  mineral,  consisting  of  silica, 
alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron,  found  in  the 
granite  of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  Cornwall, 
and  in  porphyry  in  Scotland. 

PINK,  INDIAN.    See  Spigelia. 

PINNA,  (riiwa,  awing.)  1.  thename 
of  the  lateral  and  inferior  part  of  the  nose, 
and  the  broad  part  of  the  ear. 

2.  The  leaflet  of  a  pinnate  leaf.  See 
Leaf. 

Pinna'culum.  (Dim.  of  pinna,  a  v/ing,] 
A  pinnacle.  A  name  of  the  uvula  from  its 
shape. 

PINNATIFIDUS.  Pinnatifid :  ap- 
plied to  leaves  which  are  cut  transversely 
into  several  oblong  parallel  segments  ;  as  in 
Ipomosis,  and  Myriophyllum  verticillatum. 

PINNATUS.  Applied  to  a  leaf  which 
has  several  leaflets  proceeding  laterally  from 
one  stalk,  and  imitates  a  pinnatifid  leaf.  Of 
this  there  are  several  kinds  : 

1 .  Folium  pinnatum  cum  impari,  with  an 
odd  or  terminal  leaflet ;  as  in  roses. 

2.  F.  p.  ci  rosum,  with  a  tendril,  when 
furnished  with  a  tendril  instead  of  the  odd 
leaflet ;  as  in  the  pea  and  vetch  tribe. 

3.  F.  abruj)te  pinnatum,  abruptly,  without 
either  a  terminal  leaflet  or  a  tendril ;  as  in  the 
genus  Mimosa. 

4.  F.  opposite  jrinnatum,  oppositely,  when 
the  leaflets  are  opposite  or  in  pairs ;  as  in 
saintfoin,  roses,  and  slum  angiistifolium. 
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5.  F.  allernnlim  pinnalum,  alternately, 
when  they  are  alternate;  as  in  Viscia  dume- 
torum. 

6.  F.  intemipte pinnatuth,  interruptedly, 
■when  the  principal  leaflets  are  ranged  alter- 
nately with  an  intermediate  series  of  smaller 
ones  ;  as  in  Spiraja  filipendula  and  ulmaria. 

7.  F,  articulate  pinnatuvi,  jointedly,  with 
apparent  joints  in  the  common  foot-stalk  ;  as 
in  Weinmannia  pinnata. 

8.  F.  decursive  piiinatuin,  decurrently, 
when  the  leaflets  are  deeiirrent;  as  in 
Eryngium  campestre. 

9.  F,  lyralo  pinnatum,  in  a  lyiate  man- 
ner, having  the  terminal  leaflet  largest,  and 
the  rest  gradually  smaller  as  they  approach 
the  base;  as  in  Erysimum  pra;cox  :  and  with 
intermediate  smaller  leaflets ;  as  in  Geum 
rivale,  and  the  common  turnip. 

10.  F.  verticillato  pirmalum,  in  a  whirled 
manner,  the  leaflets  cut  into  five  divaricated 
segments,  embracing  the  footstalk ;  as  in 
Sium  verticillatum. 

PINNULA.  The  leaflet  of  bi  and  tri- 
pinnate  leaves. 

PI'NUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Monaecia  ; 
Order  Monadelphia.    The  pine-tree. 

PiNus  ABIES.  Elate ;  Theleia.  The  Nor- 
way spruce  fir,  which  affords  tlie  Burgundy 
pitch  and  common  frankincense. 

1.  Fix  arida.  Formerly  called  Fix  hvr- 
gundica,  from  the  place  it  was  made  at.  The 
prepared  resin  of  the  Pinus  abies—foliis  soli- 
tariis,  subtetragonis  aculiusmdis  distichis,  ra- 
mis  infra  nudis  conis  cylindraceis,  of  Linnajus. 
It  is  of  a  solid  consistence,  yet  somewhat 
soft,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  not  dis- 
agreeable smell.  It  is  used  externally  as  a 
stimulant  in  form  of  plaster  in  catarrh,  per- 
tussis, and  dyspnoea. 

2.  Abietis  resina ;  T/nis.  Common  frank- 
incense. This  is  a  spontaneous  exudation, 
and  is  brought  in  small  masses,  or  tears, 
chiefly  from  Germany,  but  partly  and  purest 
from  France.  It  is  applicable  to  the  same 
purposes  as  Burgundy  pitch,  but  little  used 
at  present. 

Pinus  balsamea.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  affords  the  Canada  balsam. 
Mies  canadensis.  The  Canada  balsam  is 
one  of  the  purest  turpentines,  procured 
from  the  Pinys  balsamea  of  Linnaeus,  and 
imported  from  Canada.  For  its  properties, 
see  Turpentine. 

Pinus  ceduus.  The  wood  of  this  species, 
cedar  wood,  is  very  odorous,  more  fragrant 
than  that  of  the  fir,  and  it  possesses  similar 
virtues. 

Pinus  cembra.  This  affords  the  Car- 
pathian balsam.  Oleum  germanis ;  Carpa- 
thicum.  Tliis  balsam  is  obtained  both  by 
wounding  the  young  branches  of  the  Pinus 
—foliis  quinus,  levibus  of  Linna>us,  and  by 
boiling  them.  It  is  mostly  diluted  with 
turpentine,  and  comes  to  us  in  a  very  liquid 
and  pellucid  state,  rather  white. 


Pinus  i.arix.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  gives  us  the  agaric  and  Ve- 
nice turpentine.  The  larch- tree.  The 
\'enice  turpentine  issues  spontaneously 
tlirough  the  bark  of  the  Pinus — foltis  fas- 
cicalatis  molUbus  obtusiiisculis  hracteis  extra 
sqtiamas  strobdorum  extanlibus.  Hort.  Kew. 
It  is  usually  thinner  than  any  of  the  other 
sorts  ;  of  a  clear  whitish  or  pale  yellowLsh 
colour;  allot,  pungent,  bitterish,  disagree- 
able taste  ;  and  a  strong  smell,  without  any 
thing  of  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  Chian 
kind.  For  its  virtues,  see  Turpentine.  See 
also  Solely s  laricis. 

Pinus  ticea.  Tlie  systematic  name  of 
the  silver  fir. 

PI^fus  piNEA.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  stone  pine-tree.  The  young  and  fresh 
fruit  of  this  plant  are  eaten  in  some  coun- 
tries in  the  same  manner  as  almonds  are 
here,  either  alone  or  with  sugar.  They  are 
nutritive,  aperient,  and  diuretic. 

Pinus  stlvestris.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Scotch  fir.  Pinus — foliis  geminis 
rigidis,  conis,  ovato-conicis  longiludine  folio- 
ruin  subgeminis  basi  rotundatis  of  Linnajus, 
which  affords  the  following  oflScinals. 

1.  Common  turpentine  is  the  juice,  which 
flows  out  on  the  tree  being  wounded  in  hot 
weather.    See  Turpentine. 

2.  From  this  the  oil  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation, mostly  with  water,  in  which  case 
yellow  resin  is  left ;  but  if  without  addition, 
the  residuum  is  common  resin,  or  colophony. 
Tiie  oil  is  ordered  to  be  purified  in  tiie 
pharmacopoeia.  See  Oleum  tercbinthince 
reclificatum. 

3.  When  the  cold  begins  to  check  the 
exudation  of  the  juice,  part  of  tJiis  concretes 
in  the  wounds ;  which  is  collected,  and 
termed  galiiwt  in  Provence,  barras  in 
Guienne,  sometimes  also  white  resin,  when 
thoroughly  hardened  by  long  exposure  to 
the  air.     See  Resina  Jlava,  and  alba. 

4.  The  Pix  liquida,  or  tar,  is  produced  by 
cutting  the  wood  into  pieces,  which  are  en- 
closed in  a  large  oven  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  well  known  for  its  econo- 
mical uses.  Tar-water,  or  water  impreg- 
nated with  the  more  soluble  parts  of  tar, 
was  some  time  ago  a  very  fashionable  remedy 
in  a  variety  of  complaints,  but  is  in  the  pre- 
sent practice  fallen  into  disuse. 

5.  Common  pitch  is  tar  inspissated  ;  it  is 
now  termed  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  licsina  riigra. 

PI'PER.  {Ueirepi;  from  TrfTTTta,  to  con- 
coct ;  because  by  its  heat  it  assists  digestion. ) 
Pepper.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linna?an  system.  Class,  Diandria ; 
Order,  Trigynia. 

Piper  albuim.     See  Piper  nigrum. 

Piper  brasilianum.  See  Cai)sicum  nn- 
nunm. 

Piper  calecuticum.    See  Capsicum  an- 
nuum. 

Piper   caryophtllatum.    See  ifyrlus 
pimcnfa. 
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Piper  caudaium.    See  Pij)er  cubeba. 

Piper  cubeba.  The  plant,  the  berries  of 
which  are  called  cubebs.  Piper  caudatum  ; 
Cuinamus.  Piper — foliis  oblique  ovalis,  seu 
oblongis  venosis  acutis,  spica  solitaria  pedun- 
culata  oppositifolia,  fruclibus  pedicellalis  of 
Linnatus.  The  dried  berries  are  of  an  ash- 
brown  colour,  generally  wrinkled,  and 
resembling  pepper,  but  furnished  each  with 
a  slender  stalk.  They  are  a  warm  spice,  of 
a  pleasant  smell,  and  moderately  pungent 
taste,  imported  from  Java  ;  and  may  be  ex- 
hibited in  all  cases  where  warm  spicy  medi- 
cines are  indicated,  but  they  are  inferior  to 
pepper.  Of  late  they  have  been  success- 
fully given  internally  in  the  cure  of  venereal 
gonorrhoea. 

Piper  decorticatum.   -White  pepper. 

Piper  favasci.     The  clove-berry  tree. 

Piper  guineense.  See  Capsicum  an- 
nuum. 

Piper  hispanicuiM.  See  Capsicum  an- 
nuum. 

Piper  indicuji.    See  Capsicum  annuum. 

Piper  jamaicense.    See  Myrliis  piinenta. 

Piper  longum.  Macropiper ;  AcapatU  ; 
Catu-lripali ;  Pimpilim.  Long  pepper. 
Piper — foliis  cordatis  peliolatis  sessilibusque 
of  Linnaeus.  The  berries  or  grains  of  this 
plant  are  gathered  while  green  and  dried 
in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  when  they  change  to 
a  blackish  or  dark-grey  colour.  They 
possess  precisely  the  same  qualities  as  the 
Cayenne  peppei",  only  in  a  weaker  degree. 

Piper  lusitanicum.  See  Capsicum  an- 
nuum. 

Piper  siurale.    See  Sedum  acre. 

Piper  nigrum.  Melanopiper ;  Molago- 
codi ;  Lada ;  Piper  aromalicum.  Black 
pepper.  This  species  of  pepper  is  obtained 
in  the  East  Indies,  from  the  Piper — foliis 
ovalis  septem-nerviis  glabris,  petiolis  simpli- 
cissimis  of  Linnaeus.  Its  virtues  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  other  peppers.  The  black 
and  white  pepper  are  both  obtained  from 
the  same  tree,  the  difference  depending  on 
their  preparation  and  degrees  of  maturity. 
Pelletier  has  extracted  a  new  vegetable 
principle  from  black  pepper,  in  which  the 
active  part  of  the  grain  resides,  to  which 
the  name  of  jnperine  is  given.  To  obtain 
it,  black  pepper  was  digested  repeatedly 
in  alkohol,  and  the  solution  evaporated  until 
a  fatty  resinous  matter  was  left.  This,  on 
being  washed  in  warm  water,  became  of  a 
good  green  colour.  It  had  a  hot  and  burn- 
ing taste  ;  dissolved  readily  in  alkohol,  less  so 
in  aether.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  gave 
it  a  fine  scarlet  colour.  The  alkoholic  solution 
after  some  days  deposited  crystals ;  which 
were  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  in 
alkohol  and  a;ther.  They  then  formed  colour- 
less four-sided  prisms,  with  single  inclined 
terminations.  They  have  scarcely  any  taste. 
Boiling  water  dissolves  a  small  portion  ;  but 
not  cold  water.  They  are  soluble  in  acetic 
acid,  from  which  combination  feather.formed 


crystals  are  obtained.  This  substance  fuses 
at  212°  F.  The  fatty  matter  left  after  ex- 
tfacting  the  piperine,  is  solid  at  a  temper- 
ature near  32°,  but  liquefies  at  a  slight  heat. 
It  has  an  extremely  bitter  and  acrid  taste,  is 
very  slightly  volatile,  tending  rather  to  de- 
compose than  to  rise  in  vapour.  It  may  be 
considered  as  composed  of  two  oils,  one  vo- 
latile and  balsamic  ;  the  other  more  fixed> 
and  containing  the  acrimony  of  tlie  pep- 
per. 

PIPERINE.  The  active  principle  of 
pepper.     See  Piper  nigrum. 

Piperi'tis.  ( From ^w'/jer,  pepper:  so  called 
because  its  leaves  and  roots  are  biting  like 
pepper  to  the  taste. )  The  herb  dittany  or 
lepidium  and  peppermint. 

PIPE  KIT  US.  (From  piper,  pepper.) 
Peppered. 

PIPE  RITiE.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
plalits  in  Linnieus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method,  consisting  of  the  Piper,  and  such 
as,  like  it,  have  flowers  in  a  thick  spike. 

Piramioaha  corpora.  See  Corpus  pyra- 
midale. 

PIRAMIDA'LIS.  (So  called  from  its 
form. )     Of  a  pyramidal  figure. 

Piss-a-bed.     See  Leonlodon  taraxacum. 

PISIFORM.  {Pisiformis  ;  tfom  pisum, 
a  pea,  and  forma,  likeness.)  Pea-like. 

PISIFO'RME  OS.  The  fourth  bone  of 
the  first  row  of  the  carpus, 

PISMIRE.    See  Forjiiica  rvfa. 

Pissaspha'ltus.  (From  Trtaffa,  pitch, 
and  affcpaXros,  bitumen.)  The  thicker  kind 
of  rock-oil. 

PISTA'CIA.  (ms-UKia,  supposed  to  be 
a  Syrian  word.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linneean  system.  Class, 
Dicecia  ;  Order,  Pentandria. 

PisTAciA  LENTiscus.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  mastich. 
Masliclie  ;  Mastix.  Pistacia — foliis  abrupt^ 
pirmalis,  foliolis  lanceolatis  of  Linnaeus.  A 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  the 
island  of  Chio,  the  officinal  mastich  is  ob- 
tained most  abundantly  j  and,  according  to 
Tournefort,  by  making  transverse  incisions 
in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  from  whence  the 
mastich  exudes  in  drops,  which  arc  suffered 
to  run  down  to  the  ground,  when,  after  suf- 
ficient time  is  allowed  for  tlieir  concretion, 
they  are  collected  for  use.  Mastich  is 
brought  to  us  in  small,  yellowish,  trans- 
parent, brittle  tears,  or  gr.iins ;  it  has  a 
light  agreeable  smell,  especially  when  rubbed 
or  heated;  on  being  chewed,  it  first  niim- 
bles,  soon  after  sticks  together,  and  becomes 
soft  and  white,  like  wax,  without  impres- 
sing any  considerable  taste.  No  volatile 
oil  is  obtained  from  this  substance  when  dis- 
tilled with  water.  Pure  alkohol  and  oil  of 
turpentine  dissolve  it;  water  scarcely  acts 
upon  it ;  though  by  mastication  it  becomes 
soft  and  tough,  like;  wax.  When  chewed 
a  little  while,  however,  it  is  white,  opaque 
and  brittle,  so  as  not  to  be  softened  again 
3  P 
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■by  chewing.  The  part  insoluble  in  alkohol 
much  resembles  in  its  properties  caoutchouc. 
It  is  considered  to  be  a  mild  corroborant 
and  adstringentj  and  as  possessing  a 
balsamic  power,  it  has  been  recommended 
in  hffimoptysis,  proceeiling  from  ulceration, 
leucorrhcqa,  debility  of  tlie  stomach,  and  in 
diarrhoeas  and  internal  ulcerations.  Cluew- 
ing  this  drug  has  likewise  been  said  to  have 
been  of  use  in  pains  of  the  teeth  and  gums, 
and  in  some  catarrhal  complaints ;  it  is, 
however,  in  the  present  day,  seldom  used 
either  externally  ,or  internally.  Tlie  wood 
abounds  with  the  resinous  principle,  and 
a  tincture  may  be  obtained  from  it,  which 
is  .esteemed  in  some  eounti-ies  in  the  cure  of 
hasmorrhages,  dysenteries  and  gout. 

PisTA,GiA  iJux.     See  Pistacia  vera. 

PiSTACiA  TEREBINTHDS.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  gives  .out  the  Cyprus 
turpentine.  Terehinlhina  de  Chio.  Chio  or 
Chian  turpentine.  This  substance  is  classed 
among  the  resins.  It  is  procured  by  wound- 
ing the  bark  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The 
best  Chio  turpentine  is  about  the  consistence 
jof  honey,  very  tenacious,  clear,  and  almost 
transparent ;  of  a  white  colour,  inclining  to 
yellow,  and  a  fragrant  smell,  moderately 
warm  to  the  taste,  but  free  from  acrimony 
and  bitterness.  Its  medicinal  qualities  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Other  turpentines. 
See  Turpentines. 

Pistacia  vera.  The  systematic  name  of 
a  large  tree,  which  affords  the  pistachio 
nut.  Pislacia  vera — Joliis  impari  pinnatis  — 
foliolis  suhovatis  recurvis  of  Linnasus.  An 
oblong  pointed  nut,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  iilberl,  including  a  kernel  of  a 
pale  greenish  colour,  covered  with  a  yel- 
low or  greenish  skin.  Pistachio-nuts 
have  a  svyeetish  unctuous  taste,  resembling 
that  of  sweet  almonds,  and,  like  the  latter, 
afford  an  oil,  and.  m.ay  be  formed  into  an 
emulsion. 

Pistachio-nut.     See  Pistacia  vera. 

PisTAciTE.    See  Epidote. 

PISTILLUM.  {Pislilhim,  a  pestle,  from 
its  likeness.)  A  pistil  or  pointal  :  the  fe- 
male genital  organ  of  a  flower,  which,  being 
no  less  essential  than  the  male,  stands  witliin 
them  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  Lin- 
nasus  conceived  the  pistil  originated  from 
the  pith,  and  the  stamens  from  the  wood, 
and  hence  constructed  an  ingenious  hy- 
pothesis relative  to  the  propagation  of 
vegetables,  which  is  not  destitute  of  obser- 
vations and  analogies  to  support  it,  but  not 
countenanced  by  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
pf  the  parts. 

A  pistil  consists  of  three  parts. 

1 .  The  gemien,  or  rudiment  of  the  young 
fruit  and  seed,  which  of  course  is  essen- 
tial. 

2.  The  stylus,  or  style,  various  in  length 
and  thickness,  sometimes  wanting,  and,  when 
present,  serving  merely  to  elevate  the  third 
part. 


3.  The  stigma,  which  is  indispensable. 
The  Nicotiana  tabacum  has  thess;  organs 
well  displayed. 

PisTOLo'cHiA.  (From  iriTOs,  faithful, 
and  \oxeia,  parturition  :  so  called  because  it 
was  thouglit  to  promote  delivery.)  Birth- 
woi%     See  Aristolochia. 

PISUM.  (An  ancient  name,  the  origin 
of  which  is  lost  in  its  antiquity.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  pknts.  Class,  JDiadelphia  ; 
Order,  Deeandria.    The  pea. 

PisXJM  SATIVUM.  The  common  pea.  A 
very  nutritious,  but  somewhat  flatulent 
article  of  food. 

PITCAIRN,  ArchibaU),  was  bom  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1652.  He  applied  to  the 
study  of  divinity,  and  afterwards  of  the  law, 
in  that  university,  with  such  intensity,  that 
he  was  tlireatened  with  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption, fox'  tlie  removal  of  which  he  went 
to  Montpelier,  where  his  attention  was 
diverted  to  miedicine ;  on  his  return,  he 
applied  himself  zealously  to  the  mathema- 
tics, which  appearing  to  him  capable  of 
elucidating  medical  subjects,  he  was  deter- 
mined in  consequence  to  adopt  this  profes- 
sion. After  attending  diligently  to  the 
various  branches  at  Edinburgh,  he  went  to 
complete  his  medical  studies  at  Paris,  and 
then  returned  to  settle  in  his  native  place, 
where  he  quickly  obtained  a  large  practice 
and  extensive  reputation.  In  1688  he  pub- 
lished a  little  tract  to  establish  Harvey's 
claim  to  the  Discovery  of  the  Circulation. 
About  four  years  after  he  was  invited  to 
become  professor  of  physic  at  Leyden, 
which  he  accepted  accordingly  j  and  he 
ranked  among  his  pupils  the  celebrated 
Boerhaave.  However,  his  mathematical 
illustrations  of  medicine  not  being  favour- 
ably received,  he  relinquished  the  appoint- 
ment in  about  a  year.  He  returned  then 
to  practise  at  Edinburgh,  where  his  life 
terminated  in  1713.  He  published  while 
at  Leyden,  and  subsequently,  several  dis- 
sertations to  prove  the  utility  of  mathematics 
in  medical  discussion ;  which  were  more 
than  once  reprinted.  After  his  death,  his 
lectures  were  made  public,  under  the  title 
of  "  Elementa  MedicipiB  Physico-Mathe- 
matica." 

PITCH.    Pix.    See  Resina. 

Pilch,  Purgwidy.    See  Pi7iiis  ahies. 

Pitch,  Jews.    See  BUuinenjudaicum. 

Pilch-tree.    See  Pinus  ahics. 

PITCHSTONE.  A  sub  species  of  in- 
divisible quartz  of  a  green  colour,  and 
vitreo^resinous  lustre  found  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 

Pitta'cium.  (From  ntrra,  pitcli.)  A 
pitch  plaster. 

PiTTiziTE.    Pitchy  iron  ore. 

Pjttota.  (From  iriTTa,  pitch.)  Medi- 
cines in  which  pitch  is  the  principal  ingre- 
dient. 

PITUI'TA.  Phlegm,  that  is,  viscid  and 
glutinous  mucus. 
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.  PITUITARY.  Of  or  belonging  to 
phlegm. 

PiTUiTART  GLAND.  Glandula  pituitaria. 
A  gland  situated  within  the  cranium,  be- 
tween a  duplicature  of  the  dura  mater,  in 
the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

PiTdiTARY  MEMBRANE.  Membrana  pitui- 
taria.  Schneiderian  menibrane.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  that  lines  the  nostrils  and 
sinuses,  communicating  with  the  nose,  is  so 
called,  because  it  secretes  the  mucus  of  those 
parts,  to  which  the  ancients  assigned  the 
name  of  pituita. 

PITYRFASIS,  (From  iziTvpov^  bran: 
so  named  from  its  branny-like  appearance. ) 
A  genus  in  the  second  order,  or  sqaly  dis- 
eases, of  lir.  Willan's  cutaneous  diseases. 
The  pityriasis  consists  of  irregular  patches 
of  small  thin  scales,  which  repeatedly  form 
and  separate,  but  never  collect  into  crusts, 
nor  are  attended  with  redness  or  inflamma- 
tion, as  in  the  lepra  and  scaly  tetter.  Dr. 
Willan  distinguishes  pityriasis  from  the 
porrigQ  of  the  Latins,  which  has  a  more 
extensive  signification,  and  comprehends  a 
disease  of  the  scalp,  terminating  in  ulcer- 
ation ;  whereas  the  former  is,  by  the  best 
Greek  authors,  represented  as  always  dry 
and  scaly.  Thus,  according  to  Alexander 
and  Paulus,  pityriasis  is  characterised  by 
"  the  separation  of  slight  furfuraceous  sub- 
stances from  the  surface  of  the  head,  or  other 
parts  of  the  body,  without  ulceration.  Their 
account  of  this  appearance  is  conformable 
to  experience  ;  and  the  two  varieties  of  it 
which  they  have  pointed  out  may  be  deno- 
minated. Pityriasis  capitis,,  and  Pityriasis 
versicolor. 

1.  Pityriasis  capitis,  when  it  affects 
very  young  infants,  is  termed  by  nurses 
the  dandritF.  It  appears  at  the  upper 
edge  of  the  forehead  and  temples,  as  a  slight 
whitish  scurf  set  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe ; 
on  other  parts  of  the  head  there  are  large 
scales,  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  flat, 
and  semipellucid.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  nearly  cover  the  whole  of  the  hairy 
scalp,  being  close  together,  and  imbncated. 
A  similar  appearance  may  take  place  in 
adults  ;  but  it  is  usually  the  effect  of  lepra, 
scaly  tetter,  or  some  general  disease  of  the  skin. 

Elderly  persons  have  the  pityriasis  capitis 
in  nearly  the  same  form  as  infants ;  the 
only  difference  is,  that  this  complaint  in  old 
people  occasions  larger  exfoliations  of  the 
cuticle. 

2.  The  pityriasis  versicolor  chiefly  affects 
the  arms,  breast,  and  abdomen.  It  is  dif- 
fused very  irregularly ;  and  being  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  usual  skin  colour, 
it  exhibits  a  singular  chequered  appearance. 
These  irregular  patches,  which  arc  at  first 
small,  and  of  a  brown  or  yellow  hue,  appear 
at  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  about  the  mamma, 
.clavicles,  &c.  Enlarging  gradually,  they 
assume  a  tesselated  form  5  in  other  cases  thoy 
are  branched,  so  as  to  resemble  the  foliaceoua 


lichens  growing  on  the  bark  of  trees ;  and 
sometimes  when  the  discolouration  is  not 
continuous,  they  suggest  the  idea  of  a  map 
being  distributed  on  the  skin  like  islands, 
continents,  peninsulas,  &c.  AH  the  dis- 
coloured parts  are  slightly  rough,  with  minute 
scales,  which  soon  fall  off,  but  are  constantly 
replaced  by  others.  This  scurf,  or  scaliness, 
is  most  conspicuous  on  the  sides  and  epi- 
gastric region.  The  cuticiilar  lines  are 
somewhat  deeper  in  the  patches  than  on  the 
contiguous  parts ;  but  there  is  no  elevated 
border,  or  distinguishing  boundary  between 
the  discoloured  part  of  the  skin,  and  that 
which  retains  its  natural  colour.  The  dis- 
colouration rarely  extends  over  the  whole 
body.  It  is  strongest  and  fullest  round  the 
umbilicus,  on  the  breasts,  and  sides  ;  it  sel- 
dom appears  in  the  skin  over  tho  sternum, 
or  along  the  spine  of  the  back.  Interstices 
of"  proper  skin  colour  are  more  numerous, 
and  largest  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men and  back,  whtre  the  scales  are  often 
small,  distinct,  and  a  little  depressed.  The 
face,  nates,  and  lower  extremities  are  least 
affected  ;  the  patches  are  found  |  upon  the 
arms,  but  mostly  on  the  inside,  where  they 
are  distinct  and  of  different  sizes.  The  pity- 
riasis versicolor  is  not  a  cuticular  disease  j 
for  when  tlie  cuticle  is  abraded  from  any  of 
the  patoiies,  the  sallow  colour  remains  as  be- 
fore in  the  skin  or  fete  mucosum.  This 
singular  appearance  is  not  attended  with  any 
internal  disorder,  nor  with  any  troublesome 
symptom,  except  a  little  itching  or  irritation 
felt  on  getting  into  bed,  and  after  strong  ex- 
ercise, or  drinking  warm  liquors.  'There  is 
in  sonxe  cases  a  slight  exanthema,  partially 
distributed  among  the  discoloured  patches  ; 
and  sometimes  an  appearance  like  the  lichen 
pilaris.;  but  eruptions  of  this  kind  are  not 
permanent^  neither  do  they  produce  any 
change  in  the  original  form  of  the  com- 
plaint. The  duration  of  the  pityriasis  ver- 
sicolor is  always  considerable.  Dr.  Willan 
has  observed  its  continuance  in  some  persons 
for  fqur,  five,  or  six  years.  It  is  not  limited, 
to  any  age  or  sex.  Its  causes  are  not 
pointed  out  with  certainty.  Several  patients 
have  referred  it  to  fruit  taken  in  too  great 
quantities  ;  some  have  thought  it  was.  prot- 
duced  by  eating  mushrooms  ;  others  by  ex- 
posure to  sudden  alterations  of  cold  and 
heat.  In  some  individuals,  who  had  an 
irritable  skin,  and  occasionally  used  violent 
exercise,  the  complaint  lias  been  produced, 
or  at  least  much  aggravated,  by  wearing 
flannel  next  to  the  skin.  It  is  likewise 
often  observed  in  persons,  who  had  resided 
for  a  length  of  time  in  a  tropical  climate. 

PIX,  {PLv,  picis.  f.  ;  from  i^iuffa.) 
Pitch.    See  Resina. 

Ptx  ARiDA.    See  Pinus  abks. 

P;x  BUKGUNDicA.    See  Pinxis  abies. 

Pix  LiQuiDA.  Tar  or  liquid  pitch.  See 
Pinus  sylvestris. 

PLACE'BO,    I  will  please  :  an  epithet 
3  P  8 
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given  to  any  medicine  adapted  more  to 
please  than  benefit  the  patient, 

PLACE'NTA.  (From  TTAa/cous,  a  cake, 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  cake. ) 
The  afterbirth.  The  membranes  of  the 
ovum  have  usually  been  mentioned  as  two, 
the  amnion  and  the  chorion  ;  and  the  latter 
has  again  been  divided  into  the  true  and  the 
false.  The  third  membrane  (which,  from 
its  appearance,  has  likewise  been  called  the 
villous  or  spongy,  and  from  the  consider- 
ation of  it  as  the  inner  lamina  of  the  uterus, 
cast  off  like  the  exuvias  of  some  animals,  the 
decidua,)  has  been  described  by  Harvey,  not 
as  one  of  the  membranes  of  the  ovum,  but 
as  a  production  of  tlie  uterus.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  order  of  the  membranes  of  the 
ovum,  at  the  full  period  of  gestation  :  1st, 
There  is  the  outer  or  connecting,  which  is 
flocculent,  spongy,  and  extremely  vascular, 
completely  investing  the  whole  ovum,  and 
lining  the  uterus.  2dly,  The  middle  mem- 
brane, which  is  nearly  pellucid,  with  a  very 
few  small  blood-vessels  scattered  over  it,  and 
which  forms  a  covering  to  the  placenta  and 
funis,  but  does  not  pass  between  the  placenta 
and  uterus.  3dly,  The  inner  membrane, 
which  is  transparent,  of  a  firmer  texture  than 
the  others,  and  lines  the  whole  ovum,  making, 
like  the  middle  membrane,  a  covering  for 
the  placenta  and  funis  with  the  two  last. 
The  ovum  is  clothed  when  it  passes  from  the 
ovarium  into  the  uterus,  where  the  first  is 
provided  for  its  reception. 

These  membranes,  in  the  advanced  state 
of  pregnancy,  cohere  slightlyto  each  other, 
though,  in  some  ova,  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fluid  collected  between  them, 
which,  being  discharged  when  one  of  the 
outer  membranes  is  broken,  forms  one  of 
the  circumstances  which  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of,  by  or  false 
waters. 

Between  the  middle  and  inner  membrane, 
upon  or  near  the  funis,  there  is  a  small,  flat, 
and  oblong  body,  which,  in  the  early  part  of 
pregnancy,  seems  to  be  a  vesicle  containing 
milky  lymph,  which  afterwards  becomes  of  a 
•firm,  and  apparently  fatty  texture.  This  is 
called  the  vesicula  umhilicalis  ;  but  its  use  is 
not  known. 

The  placenta  is  a  circular,  flat,  vascular,  and 
apparently  fleshy  substance,  different  in  its 
diameter  in  different  subjects,  but  usually 
extending  about  six  inches,  or  upwards,  over 
about  one-fourth  part  of  the  outside  of  the 
ovum  in  pregnant  women.  It  is  more  than 
one  inch  in  thickness  in  the  middle,  and  be- 
comes gradually  tliinner  towards  the  circum- 
ference from  which  the  membranes  are 
continued.  The  placenta  "is  the  principal 
medium  by  which  the  communication  be- 
tween the  parent  and  child  is  preserved;  but 
though  all  have  allowed  the  importance  of 
the  office  which  it  performs,  there  has  been 
a  variety  of  opinions  on  tlie  nature  of  tliat 


office,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exe- 
cuted. 

The  surface  of  the  placenta,  which  is 
attached  to  the  uterus  by  the  intervention  of 
the  connecting  membrane,  is  lobulated  and 
convex  ;  but  the  other,  which  is  covered  with 
the  amnion  and  chorion,  is  concave  and 
smooth,  except  the  little  eminence  made  by 
the  blood-vessels.  It  is  seldom  found  at- 
tached to  the  same  part  of  the  uterus  in  two 
successive  births  ;  and,  though  it  most  fre- 
quently adheres  to  the  anterior  part,  it  is 
occasionally  fixed  to  any  other,  even  to  the  os 
uteri,  in  which  state  it  becomes  a  cause  of  a 
dangerous  haemorrhage  at  the  time  of  par- 
turition. The  placenta  is  composed  of  ar- 
teries and  veins,  with  a  mixture  of  pulpy  or 
cellular  substance.  Of  these  vessels  there 
are  two  orders,  very  curiously  interwoven 
witli  each  other.  The  first  is  a  continuation 
of  those  from  the  funis,  which  ramify  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  placenta,  the  arteries 
running  over  the  veins,  which  is  a  circum- 
stance peculiar  to  the  placenta ;  and  then, 
sinking  into  its  substance,  anastomose  and 
divide  into  innumerable  small  branches. 
The  second  order  proceeds  from  the  uterus  ; 
and  these  ramify  in  a  similar  manner  with 
those  from  the  funis,  as  appears  when  a 
placenta  is  injected  from  those  of  the  pa- 
rent. The  veins,  in  their  ramifications,  ac- 
company the  arteries  as  in  otiier  parts. 
There  have  been  many  different  opinions 
with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
blood  circulates  between  the  parent  and 
child,  during  its  continuance  in  the  uterus. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  that  the  in- 
tercourse between  them  was  uninterrupted, 
and  that  the  blood  propelled  by  the  powers 
of  the  parent  pervaded,  by  a  continuance  of 
the  same  force,  the  vascular  system  of  the 
foetus  ;  but  repeated  attempts  having  been 
made,  witliout  success,  to  inject  the  whole 
placenta,  funis  and  foetus,  from  the  vessels 
of  the  parent,  or  any  part  of  tlie  uterus, 
from  the  vessels  of  the  funis,  it  is  now  gene- 
rally allowed,  that  the  two  systems  of  vessels 
in  the  placenta,  one  of  which  may  be  called 
maternal,  the  otlier  foetal,  are  distinct.  It 
is,  also  admitted,  that  the  blood  of  the  foetus 
is  with  regard  to  its  formation,  increase,  and 
circulation,  unconnected  with,  and  totally 
independent  of  the  parent  j  except  that  the 
matter  by  which  tlie  blood  of  the  foetus  is 
formed  must  be  derived  from  the  parent. 
It  is  thought  tiiat  which  has  probably  under- 
gone some  preparatory  changes  in  its  passage 
through  tlie  uterus,  is  conducted  by  tlie  ute- 
rine or  maternal  arteries  of  the  placenta  to 
some  cells  or  small  cavities,  in  which  it  is 
deposited  :  and  tliat  some  part  of  it,  or  some- 
thing secreted  from  it,  is  absorbed  by  the 
foetal  veins  of  tlie  jilacenta,  and  by  them  con- 
veyed to  the  fcEtus  fbr  its  nutriment.  "When 
tlie  blood  wlrich  circulntes  in  the  foetus  re- 
quires uny  alteration  in  its  qualities,  or  when 
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it  has  gone  through  the  course  of  the  circu- 
lation, it  is  carried  by  the  arteries  of  the 
funis  to  the  placenta,  in  the  cells  of  which  it 
is  deposited,  and  then  absorbed  by  the  ma- 
ternal veins  of  the  placenta,  and  conducted 
to  tlie  uterus,  whence  it  may  enter  the  com- 
mon circulation  of  the  parent.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears, according  to  the  opinion  of  Harvey, 
that  the  placenta  performs  the  office  of  a 
gland,  conveying  air,  or  secreting  the  nutri- 
tious juices  from  the  blood  brought  from  tlie 
parent  by  the  arteries  of  the  uterus,  and 
carried  to  the  foetus  by  the  veins  of  the 
funis,  in  a  manner  probably  not  unlike  to 
that  in  which  milk  is  secreted  and  absorbed 
from  the  breasts.  The  veins  in  the  placenta 
are  mentioned  as  the  absorbents,  because  no 
lymphatic  vessels  have  yet  been  found  in  the 
placenta  or  funis ;  nor  are  there  any  nerves 
in  these  parts ;  so  that  the  only  communi- 
cation hitherto  discovered  between  the  parent 
and  child,  is  by  the  sanguineous  system. 
The  proofs  of  the  manner  in  which  the  blood 
circulates  between  the  parent  and  child  are 
chiefly  drawn  from  observations  made  upon 
the  funis.  Wlien  it  was  supposed  that  the 
child  was  supplied  with  blood  in  a  direct 
stream  from  the  parent,  it  was  asserted  that, 
on  the  division  of  the  funis,  if  that  part  next 
to  the  placenta'was  not  secured  by  a  liga- 
ture, the  parent  would  be  brought  into  ex- 
treme danger  by  the  hasmorrliage  which 
must  necessarily  follow.  But  this  opinion, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  several  pecu- 
liarities in  the  management  of  the  funis  and 
placenta,  is  proved  not  to  be  true  :  for,  if  the 
funis  be  compressed  immediately  after  the 
birth  of  the  child,  and  whilst  the  circulation 
in  it  is  going  on,  the  arteries  between  the 
part  compressed  and  the  child  throb  vio- 
lently, but  those  between  the  compression 
and  the  placenta  have  no  pulsation  ;  but  the 
vein  between  the  part  compressed  and  the 
placenta  swells,  and  that  part  next  to  the 
fcEtus becomes  flaccid  ;  but  if,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  the  funis  be  divided,  and  that 
part  next  the  child  be  not  secured,  the  child 
would  be  in  danger  of  losing  its  life  by  the 
hasmorrhage ;  yet  the  mother  would  suffer 
no  inconvenience  if  the  other  part  was  ne- 
glected. It  is,  moreover,  proved,  that  a 
woman  may  die  of  an  haemorrhage  occa- 
sioned by  a  separation  of  the  placenta,  and 
the  child  be  nevertheless  born,  after  her 
death,  in  perfect  health.  But  if  the  placenta 
be  injured,  without  separation,  either  by  the 
rupture  of  the  vessels  which  pass  upon  its 
inner  surface,  or  in  any  other  way,  the  child 
being  deprived  of  its  proper  blood,  would 
perish,  yet  the  parent  might  escape  without 
injury. 

The  receptacle  of  the  fructification  of 
plants  has  been  called  placenta.  See  Re- 
cejitnculum. 

Place'ktula.  (Diminutive  oi jilacenta.) 
A  small  placenta. 

Pladabo'tis.     (From  irXoSapos,  moist. 


flaccid.)  A  fungous  and  flaccid  tumour 
within  the  eye-lid. 

Plaited  leaf.     See  Plicatus. 

PL  A  NT  A' GO.  (From  jilanta,  the  sole 
of  the  feet :  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its 
•leaves,  or  because  its  leaves  lie  upon  the 
ground  and  are  trodden  upon.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Telrandria ;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia.    The  plantain, 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Flan- 
tago  major. 

Plantago  coronopus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  buck's-honi  plantain.  Coro- 
nopodium ;  Cornu  cervinum ;  Stella  terree. 
Its  medical  virtues  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  other  plaintains. 

Plantago  latifolia.  See  Plantago 
major. 

Plantago  major.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  broad-leaved  plantain.  Centinervia  ; 
Heptapleurum  ;  Polyneuron  ;  Plantago  lali- 
folia.  Plantago — foliis  ovatis  glabris,  scapo 
iereti,  spica  Jlosculis  imbricaiis,  of  Linnaeus. 
This  plant  was  retained  until  very  lately  in 
the  materia  medica  of  the  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege, in  which  the  leaves  are  mentioned  as 
the  pharmaceutical  part  of  the  plant ;  they 
have  a  weak  herbaceous  smell,  an  austere, 
bitterish,  subsaline  taste  ;  and  their  qualities 
are  said  to  be  refrigerant,  attenuating,  sub- 
styptic,  and  diuretic. 

Plantago  psyllium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  branching  plantain.  Psyllium.  ; 
Pulicaris  herba ;  Cryslallion  and  Cynomoia 
of  Oribasius.  Flea-wort.  The  seeds  of 
this  plant,  Plantago  —  caule  ramose  herba- 
ceo,  foliis  subdenlatis,  recurvatis ;  capitulis 
aphyllis,  of  Linna;us,  have  a  nauseous  mu- 
cilaginous taste,  and  no  remarkable  smell. 
The  decoction  of  the  seeds  is  recommended 
in  hoarseness  and  asperity  of  the  fauces. 

PLANTAIN.    See  Plantago. 

PLANTAIN-TREE.  See  Musa  para- 
disiaca. 

PLANTA'RIS.  (From  planta,  the  sole 
of  the  foot.)  Tibialis  gracilis,  vulgo  2^lan~ 
taris,  of  Winslow.  Extensor  tarsi  minor, 
vulgo  planlaris,  of  Douglas.  A  muscle  of 
tlie  foot,  situated  on  the  leg,  that  assists  the 
soleus,  and  pulls  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  knee  from  between  the  bones.  It  is 
sometimes,  though  seldom,  found  wanting 
on  both  sides.  This  long  and  slender  mus- 
cle, which  is  situated  under  the  gastrocne- 
mius extjernus,  arises,  by  a  thin  fleshy  origin, 
from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  outer 
condyle  of  the  os  femoris.  It  adheres  to 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint ;  and  after 
running  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards, 
for  the  space  of  three  or  four  inches,  along 
the  second  origin  of  the  gastrocnemius  in- 
ternus,  and  under  the  gastrocnemius  exter- 
nus,  terminates  in  a  long,  thin,  and  slender 
tendon,  which  adheres  to  the  inside  of  the 
tendo  Achillis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inside 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  os  oalcis.  This 
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tendon  sometimes  sends  ofF  an  aponeurosis 
that  loses  itself  in  the  capsular  ligament,  but 
It  does  not  at  all  contribute  to  form  the 
^oneurosis  that  is  spread  over  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  and  as 
Its  name  would  seem  to  imply.  Its  use  is 
to  assist  the  gastrocnemii  in  extending  the 
foot.  It  likewise  serves  to  prevent  the  cap- 
sular ligament  of  the  knee  from  being 
pinched. 

PLANTS,    SEXUAL  SYSTEM  or.  The 
sexual  system  of  plants  was  invented  by  the 
immortal  Linnaeus,  professor  of  physic  and 
botany  at  Upsal,  in  Sweden.     It  is  founded 
on  the  parts  of  fructificatiom,viz.  the  stamens 
and  pistils ;  these  having  been  observed  with 
more  accuracy  since  the  discovery  of  the 
uses  for  which  nature  has  assigned  them,  a 
new  set  of  principles  has  been  derived  from 
them,  by  means  of  -which  the  distribution  of 
plants  has  been  brought  to  a  greater  preci- 
sion, sad  rendered  more  comformable  to 
true  philosophy,  in  this  system,  than  in  any 
one  of  those  wlhich  preceded  it.     The  au- 
thor does  ndt  pretend  to  cali  it  a  natural 
system,  he  gives  it  as  artificial  only,  and 
modestly  owns  his  inability  to  delect  the 
order  pursued  by  nature  in  her  vegetable 
productions  ;   but  of  this  he  seems  confi- 
dent, that  no  natural  order    can  ever  be 
framed  without  taking  in  the  materials  out 
of  which  he  has  raised  his  own  ;  and  urges 
the  necessity  of  admitting  artificial  systems 
for  com-enience,  till  one  truly  natural  shall 
appear.    Linnaeus  has  given  us  his  Fi-ag- 
menta  meChodi  nattiralis,  in  which  he  has 
made  a  distribution  of  plants  imder  various 
orders,  putting  together  in  each  such  as 
appear  to  'have  a  natural  affinity  to  each 
■other  ;    this,    after  a  long  and  fruitless 
search  after  the  natural  method,  ije  gives 
as  the  result  of  his  own  speculation,  for  the 
assistance  of  such  as  'may  engage  in  the 
same  pursuit. 

Not  able  to  form  a  system  after  the 
natural  method,  Linnaeus  was  more  fully 
-convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
adopting  an  artificial  one.  For  the  sludent 
to  enter  into  the  advantages  this  system 
maintains  over  all  others,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  be  instructed  in  the  science  of  botany, 
which  will  amply  repay  him  for  his  inquiry. 
The  following  is  a  short  outline  of  the  sexual 
system. 

The  parts  of  fructification  of  a  plant  arc, 
3.  The  calyir,  called  also  the  empalement, 

or  iflower-cup.     See    Cahjx,    and  Antlio- 

dvum. 

2.  The  corolla,  or  foliation,  which  is  tire 
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gaudy  part  of  the  flower,  called  vulgarly  the 

leaves  of  the  flower.    See  Corolla. 

3.  The  stamens,  or  threads,  called  also 
the  chives ;  these  are  considered  as  the  male 
parts  of  the  flower.     See  Stamen. 

4.  The  pistil,  or  pointal,  which  is  die 
female  part.    See  Pistillum. 

5.  The  seed-vessel.     See  Pericarpium. 

6.  The  seed.    See  Semen. 

7.  The  receptacle,  or  base,  on  which  these 
parts  are  seated.  See  RecejHaculuvi. 
"The  four  first,  are  properly  parts  of  the 
flovver,  -and  tlie  three  last  parts  of  the  fruit. 
It  is  from  the  number,  proportion,  posi- 
tion, and  other  circumstances  attending 
these  parts  of  the  fructification,  that  the 
classes  and  orders,  and  the  genera  they 
contain,  are  to  be  characterised,  according 
to  the  sexual  system. 

Such  flowers  as  want  the  stamens,  and 
have  the  pistil,  are  termed/eTnafe. 

Those  flowers  ■vvliich  have  the  stamens, 
and  want  the  pistils,  are  called  male. 

Flowers  which  have  both  stamens  and 
pistils  are  said  to  be  hermaphrodite. 

Neuter  flowers  are  such  as  have  neither 
stamens  nor  pistils. 

Hermaphrodite  flowers  are  sometimes 
distinguished  into  male  hermaphrodites  and 
female  hermaphrodites.  This  distinction  takes 
place  when,  although  the  flower  contains 
the  parts  belonging  to  each  sex,  one  of 
them  proves  abortive  or  ineffectual  ;  if  the 
defect  be  in  the  stamina,  it  is  a  female  her- 
maphrodite, if  in  the  pistil,  a  male  one. 

Plants,  in  regard  to  sex,  take  also  their 
denominations  in  the  following  manner  : 

1 .  Hermaphrodite  jilants  are  such  as  bear 
flowers  vpon  the  same  root  that  are  all  her- 
maphrodite. 

2.  Androgynous  2>lants,  are  such  as,  vpon 
the  same  root,  bear  both  male  and  female 
flowers,  distinct  from  each  other,  that  is, 
in  separate  flowers. 

3.  Male  plants,  such  as  hear  male  flowers 
only  upon  the  same  root. 

4.  Female  Plants,  such  as  bear  ftmale 
flowers  only  upon  the  same  root. 

5.  Polygamotis  plants,  such  as,  either  on 
the  same  or  on  different  roots,  bear  herma- 
phrodite flowers,  and  flowers  of  either  or 
both  sexes. 

The  first  general  division  of  the  whole 
body  of  vegetables  is,  in  the  sexual  system, 
into  twenty-four  classes;  these  again  are 
subdivided  into  orders;  the  orders  into  ge- 
nera ;  the  genera  into  species  ;  and  the 
species  into  varieties,  where  they  are  worthy 
of  note. 


Classes. 

1 .  Monandria. 

2.  Diandria. 

3.  Triandria. 

4.  Tetrandria. 


A  Table  of  the  Classes  and  Orders. 
Okders. 

Monogytiia.  Digynia. 
Monogynia.     Digynia.  Trigynia, 
Monogynia.     Digynia.  Trigynia. 
Monogynia.     Digynia.  Telragynia. 
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5.  Pentandria. 

6.  Hexandria. 

7.  Heptandria, 

8.  Octandria. 

9.  Enneandria. 

10.  Decandria. 

11.  Dodecandria. 

12.  Icosandria.  ,  J 

13.  Polyandria. 

1 4.  Didynamiar 

1 5«  Tetradynamia. 

16.  Monadelphia. 

17.  Diadelphia. 

18.  Polyadelphia. 

1 9.  Syngeuesiav 

20.  Gynandria. 

21.  Monoecia. 


22*  Dioecia» 


23.  Polygamia. 
24*  Cryptogamia'. 
Appendix. 


©igynia. 

Digynia. 

Digynia. 

Digynia. 

Trigynia. 

Digynia. 

Digynia. 

Digynia. 

Digynia. 


Orders. 
Trigynia. 


Trigynia.    Tetragynia.  Polygynia. 
Tetragynia.  Heptagynia. 
Trigynia.  Tetragynia. 
Hexagynia. 

Trigynia.  Pentagynia. 

Pentagynia. 
Pentagynia. 
Tetragynia.. 


Trigynia. 
Trigynia. 
Trigynia), 


Decagynia. 
Dodecagynia. 
Polygynia. 
Pentagynia. 


Monogynia.    Uigynia.     xr.gyiua.      Tetragynia.  Pentagynia, 

Polygynia. 
Monogynia. 
Monogynia. 
Monogynia. 
Monogynia, 
Monogynia. 
Monogynia. 
Monogynia, 
Monogynia, 

Hexagynia.  Polygynia. 
Gymnospermia.  Angiospermia. 
Siliculosa.  Siliquosa. 
Pentandria.    Decandria.  Enneamdria. 
Pentandria.  Hexandria. 
Pentandria.    Icosandria.  Polyandria. 

Polygamia  jequalis.  Polygamia  superflua.  Polygamia  frustranea. 
Polygamia  necessaria.    Polygamia  segregata.  Monogamia, 

Diandria.  Triandria.  Tetrandria.  Pentandria,  Hexandria. 
Decandria.    Dodecandria.  Polyandria. 

Moiiandria.  Diandria.  Triandria.  Tetrandria.  Pentandria. 
Hexandria.  Heptandria.  Polyandria.  Monadelphia.  Syn- 
genesia.     Gynandria.  . 

Monandria.  Diandria.  Triandria.  Tetrandria.  Pentandria, 
Hexandria.  Octandria.  Enneandria.  Decandria.  Dodecan- 
dria.   Polyandria.    Monadelphia.    Syngeiiesia.  Gynandria, 

Monoecia.    Dicecia.  Tricecia. 

Filiees.    Musci.    Algse.  Fungi, 

PalmsB. 


Dodecandria.  Polyandria'. 


PLA'NUM  OS.  (P/amts,  soft,  smooth  ; 
applied  to  a  bone  whose  surface  is  smooth  or 
flat. )  The  papyraceous  or  orbital  portion  of 
the  ethmoid  bone  was  formerly  so  called. 

PLANUS.  Flat.  Applied  to  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  fruit  of  plants ;  as  that  of  the 
Helianthus  annuus. 

PLASMA.  A  mineral  of  grass  or  leek 
green  colour.  It  occurs  in  beds  associated 
with  common  calcedony,  and  found  also 
among  the  ruins  at  Rome. 

PLASTER.    See  Emplastrum. 

Plaster,  ammoniacum^  See  Emplastrum 
ammoniaci. 

Plaster,  ammoniacunt,  with  mercury.  See 
Emplastrum  ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro. 

Plaster,  blistering  Jly.  See  Emjdastrum 
cantharidis. 

Plaster,  compound  Galhanum.  See  Em- 
plastrum Galbani  composilum. 

Plaster,  compound  intch.  See  Emplas- 
Irum  picis  comjiositum. 

Plaster,  cumhu    See  Emplastrum  cumini. 

Plaster,  lead.    See  Emplastrum  2'lumbi. 

Plaster,  mercurial.  See  Emplastrum  hy- 
drargyri. 

Plaster  of  opium.    See  Emplastrum  opii. 

Plaster  of  PatiS.    See  Gypsum. 

Plaster,  resin.    See  Emplastrum  resina. 

Plaster,  soap.    See  Emplaslrum  saponis. 

Plaster,  ivax.     See  Emplastrum  cerce. 

PLA'TA.  (From  ■kKo.'tvs,  broad.)  The 
shoulder-blade. 

PLATER,  Fei.ix,  was  born  at  Basle,  in 
153G,  his  father  being  principiil  of  flie  Col- 
lege there.    He  went  to  complete  his  medi- 


cal studies  at  MGhtpelier,  where  >  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  ah  early  age,  and  ob- 
tained his  doctor's  degree  at  twenty.  He 
then  settled  in  his  native  place,  and  four 
years  after  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  me- 
dicine, and'  became  the  confidential  physi^ 
cian  of  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  Upper 
Rhine.  He  possessed  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  branches  of  science  Connected 
with  medicine,-  and  contributed  much  to  the 
reputation  of  the  University,  where  he  con- 
tinued a  teacher  upwards  of  fifty  years.  He 
died  in  1614,  extremely  regretted  by  his 
countrymen.  The  following  are  his  prin- 
cipal works  :  "  De  Corporis  Humani  Struc- 
tura  et  Usu,"  in  three  books ;  "  De  Fe- 
bribus;"  "  Praxeos  Medicaa,  tomi  tres ;" 
"  Observationum  Medicinalium,  libri  tres." 

PLATIA'SMUS.  ( From irXoTuy,  broad.) 
A  defect  in  the  speech  in  consequence  of  too 
broad  a  mouth. 

PLA'TINUM.  (The  name  platina 
was  given  to  this  metal  by  the  Spa^ 
niards,  from  the  word  plata,  which  signifies 
silver  in  their  language,  by  vCay  of  compari- 
son with  that  metal,  whose  colour  it  imi- 
tates :  or  from  the  river  Plata,  near  V\'hich 
it  is  found.)  Platina.  A  metal  which  exists 
in  nature,  only  in  a  metallic  state.  Its  0r6 
has  recently  been  found  to  contain,  likewise, 
four  new  metals,  palladium,  iridium,  osmium, 
and  rhodium,  besides  iron  and  chrome.  The 
largest  mass  of  which  we  have  heard,  is  one 
of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Royal  Society  of  Beigara.  It  ife 
found  if>  the  parishes  of  Novita  and  Cilaria, 
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north  from  Choco  in  Peru,  and  near  Car- 
thagcna  in  Soutli  America.  It  was  un 
known  in  Europe  before  the  year  1748 
Don  Antonio  Ulloa  then  gave  the  first  in- 
lormation  concerning  its  existence,  in  the 
narrative  of  his  voyage  with  the  French 
academicians  to  Peru, 

"  The  crude  platina  is  to  be  dissolved  in 
mtro-muriatic  acid,  precipitated  by  muriate 
of  ammonia,  and  exposed  to  a  very  violent 
heat.  Then  the  acid  and  alkali  are  expelled, 
and  the  metal  reduced  in  an  agglutinated 
state,  which  is  rendered  more  compact  by 
pressure  while  red-hot. 

Pure  or  refined  platina  is  by  much  the 
heaviest  body  in  nature.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  21  -5. 
It  is  very  malleable,  though  considerably 
harder  than  either  gold  or  silver;  and  it 
hardens  much  under  the  hamnrer.  Its  co- 
lour on  the  touch-stone  is  not  distinguish- 
able from  that  of  silver.  Pure  platina  re- 
quires a  very  strong  heat  to  melt  it ;  but 
-when  urged  by  a  white  heat,  its  parts  will 
adhere  together  by  hammering.  This  pro- 
perty, which  is  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  welding,  is  peculiar  to  platina  and  iron, 
which  resemble  each  other  likewise  in  their 
infusibility. 

Platina  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  air  • 
neither  is  it  acted  upon  by  the  most  concen- 
trated simple  acids,  even  when  boilinff,  or 
distilled  from  it. 

_  Tlie  aqua  regia  best  adapted  to  the  solu- 
tion of  platina,  is  composed  of  one  part  of 
the  nitric  and  three  of  the  muriatic  acid. 
The  solution  does  not  take  place  with  ra- 
pidity. A  small  quantity  of  nitric  oxide  is 
disengaged,  the  colour  of  the  fluid  becoming 
first  yellow,  and  afterwards  of  a  deep  reddish- 
brown,  which,  upon  dilution  with  water,  is 
found  to  be  an  intense  yellow.  This  solu- 
tion is  very  corrosive,  and  tinges  animal  mat- 
ters of  a  blackish-brown  colour :  it  affords 
crystals  by  evaporation. 

Muriate  of  tin  is  so  delicate  a  test  of  pla- 
tina, that  a  single  drop  of  the  recent  solution 
of  tin  in  muriatic  acid  gives  a  bright  red 
colour  to  a  solution  of  muriate  of  platina, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  water. 

If  the  muriatic  solution  of  platina  be  agi- 
tated with  ffither,  the  Eether  will  become  im- 
pregnated with  (he  metal.  This  ethereal 
solution  is  of  a  fine  pale  yellow,  does  not 
stain  the  skin,  and  is  precipitable  by  ammo- 
nia. 

If  the  nitro-muriatic  solution  of  platina 
be  precipitated  by  lime,  and  the  precipitate 
digested  in  sulphuric  acid,  a  sulphate  of  pla- 
tinum will  be  formed.  A  subnitrate  may  be 
formed  in  the  same  manner.  According  to 
Chenevix,  tlie  insoluble  sulphate  contains 
54.5  oxide  of  platinum,  and  45.5  acid  and 
water;  the  insoluble  muriate,  70  of  oxide  • 
and  the  subnitrate,  89  of  oxide;  but  the 
purity  of  the  oxide  of  platinum  in  these  is 
uncertain. 

Platinum  does  not  combine  witli  sulphur 
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directly,  but  is  soluble  by  the  alkaline  sul- 
phurets,  and  precipitated  from  its  nitro-mu- 
riatic  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Pel letier  united  it  with  phosphorus,  by 
projecting  small  bits  of  phosphorus  on  the 
metal  heated  to  redness  in  a  crucible;  or 
exposing  to  a  strong  heat  four  parts  each  of 
platinum  and  concrete  phosphoric  acid  with 
one  of  charcoal  powder.  The  phosphuret 
of  platinum  is  of  a  silvery-white,  very  brittle, 
and  bard  enough  to  strike  fire  with  steel. 

Platinum  unites  with  most  other  metals. 
Added  in  the  proportion  of  one  twelfth  to 
gold.  It  forms  a  yellowish-white  metal,  high- 
ly ductile,  and  tolerably  elastic. 

Platinum  renders  silver  more  hard,  but  its 
colour  more  dull. 

Copper  is  much  improved  by  alloying  with 
platinum.  ° 

Alloys  of  platinum  with  tin  and  lead  are 
very  apt  to  tarnish. 

From  its  hardness,  infusibility,  and  diffi- 
culty  of  being  acted  upon  by  most  agents, 
platinum  is  of  great  value  for  making  vari- 
ous chemical  vessels.  These  have,  it  is  true, 
the  inconvenience  of  being  liable  to  erosion 
from  the  caustic  alkalies  and  some  of  the 
neutral  salts. 

Platinum  is  now  hammered  in  Paris  into 
leaves  of  extreme  thinness.  By  enclosing 
a  wire  of  it  in  a  little  tube  of  silver,  and 
drawing  this  through  a  steel  plate  in  the 
usual  way,  Dr.  WoUaston  has  succeeded  in 
producing  platinum  wire  not  exceeding 
1 -3000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  platinum  :  — 

1.  When  100  parts  of  the  protochloride, 
or  muriate  of  platinum,  are  calcined,  they 
leave  73. 3  of  metal ;  26. 7  of  chlorine  escape. 
Hence  the  prime  equivalent  of  the  metal 
would  seem  to  be  12.3.  When  the  above 
protochloride  is  treated  with  caustic  potassa. 
It  IS  resolved  into  a  black  oxide  of  platinum 
and  chloride  of  potassium.  Tliis  oxide  should 
consist  of  12.3  metal  +  1  oxygen. 

2.  The  peroxide  appears  to  contain  three 
prime  proportions.  Berzelius  obtained  it  by 
treating  the  muriate  of  platinum  wiUi  sul- 
phuric acid,  at  a  distilling  heat,  and  decom- 
posing the  sulphate  by  aqueous  potassa. 
Ihe  precipitated  oxide  is  a  yellowish- brown 
powder,  easily  reducible  by  a  red  heat  to  the 
metallic  state. 

According  to  E.  Davy,  there  are  two 
phos])hurels  and  three  stdphurets  of  plati- 
num. 

The  salts  of  platinum  have  tlie  following 
general  characters :  — 

1.  Their  solution  in  water  is  yellowish- 
brown. 

.  2.  Potassa  and  ammonia  deteimine  the 
formation  of  small  orange-coloured  crystals. 

3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  throws  down 
the  metal  in  a  black  powder. 

Ferroprussiate  of  potassa  and  infusion  of 
galls,  occasion  no  precipitate." 

PLATYCO'RIA.  (From  ^Ka-rvs,  broad, 
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and  Kopn,  the  pupil  of  the  eye.)  An  en- 
larged pupil. 

Plattophtha'lmum.  (From  irXarus, 
broad,  and  o(p6a\fios,  the  eye:  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  used  by  women  to  enlarge  the 
appearance  of  the  eye.)  Antimony. 

PLATYPHY'LLUM.  (From  tsKarvs, 
broad,  and  (puWov,  a  leaf.)  Broad-leaved. 

PLATY'SMA-MYOIDES.  (From 
itAotuj,  broad,  fivs,  a  muscle,  and  ei5os, 
resemblance.)  Musculus  cutaneus,  of  Win- 
slow.  Quadratus  gencB  vel  latissimus  colli, 
of  Douglas.  Latissimus  colli,  of  Albinus. 
Quadratus  genes,  sett  telragonus,  of  Win- 
slow  J  and  thoraco  maxilli  facial,  of  Du- 
mas. A  thin  muscle  on  the  side  of  the 
neck,  immediately  under  the  skin,  that 
assists  in  drawing  the  skin  of  the  cheek 
downwards ;  and  when  tlie  mouth  is  shut, 
it  draws  all  that  part  of  the  skin  to  which 
it  is  connected  below  the  lower  jaw  up- 
wards. 

Ple'ctan^.      (From  irAe/CTW,  to  fold.) 
The  horns  of  the  uterus. 

Ple'ctrum.  (From  itAt/tJw,  to  strike  : 
so  named  from  their  resemblance  to  a 
drum-stick.)  The  styloid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  and  the  uvula. 

PLEMPIUS.  Vopiscus  Fortunatus, 
was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1601.  He 
commenced  his  medical  studies  at  Leyden, 
then  travelled  for  improvement  to  Italy, 
and  took  his  degree  at  Bologna.  He  set- 
led  as  a  physician  in  his  native  city,  and 
acquired  a  high  reputation  there  ;  whence 
he  was  invited  to  a  professorship  at  Lou- 
vain,  whither  he  repaired  in  16S3.  He 
adopted  on  this  occasion  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, and  took  a  new  degree,  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  of  the  university.  He  was 
soon  after  nominated  principal  of  the  col- 
lege of  Breugel.  His  death  happened  in 
1671.  He  increased  the  reputation  of  Lou- 
vain  by  the  extent  of  his  attainments,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  all  the  public  ques- 
tions that  came  under  discussion.  He 
was  author  of  lhany  works  in  Latin  and 
Dutch ;  in  one  of  which,  entitled  "  Fun- 
domenta,  seu  Institutiones  Medicinse,"  he 
gave  a  satisfactory  proof  of  his  candour,  by 
strenuously  advocating  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  of  which  he  had  previously  ex- 
pressed doubts. 

PLEONASTE.    See  Celanite. 

Plero'sis.     See  Plelliora. 

Ple'smone.    See  Plethora. 

PLETHO'RA.  (From  TrA-TjAco,  to  iill.) 
Plesmone.  Plerosis.  1.  An  excessive  ful- 
ness of  vessels,  or  a  redundance  of  blood. 

2.  A  fulness  of  habit  or  body. 

Pleumo'nia.    See  Pneumonia. 

PLEU'RA.  XiKivpa.  A  membrane 
which  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  tlio- 
rax,  and  covers  its  viscera.  It  forms  a 
great  process,  the  mediastinum,  which  di- 
vides the  thorax  into  two  cavities.  Its  use 
is  to  render  the  surface  of  the  thorax  moist 
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by  the  vapour  it  exhales.    The  cavity  of 
the  thorax  is  every  where  lined  by  this 
smooth  and  glistening  membrane,  which 
is  in  reality  two  distinct  portions  or  bags, 
which,  by  being  applied  to  each  other  la- 
terally, form  the  septum  called  mediasti- 
num ;  thus  divides  the  cavity  into  two  parts, 
and  is  attached  posteriorly  to  the  vertebrae 
of  the  back  ;  and  anteriorly  to  the  sternum. 
But  the  two  laminae  of  which  this  septum 
is  formed,   do  not  every  where  adhere  to 
each  other  ;  for  at  the  lower  pai-t  of  the 
thorax  they  are  separated,  to  afford  a  lodg- 
ment to  the  heart ;  and  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  cavity  they  receive  between  them  the 
thymus  gland.    The  pleura  is  plentifully 
supplied  with  arteries  and  veins  from  the 
internal   mammary,    and     the  intercos- 
tals.    Its  nerves  which  are  very  inconsi- 
derable, are  derived  chiefly  from  the  dorsal 
and  intercostal  nerves.    The  surface  of  the 
pleui-a,  like  that  of   the  peritonaeum  and 
other  membranes  lining  cavities,    is  con- 
stantly bedewed  \yith   a  serous  moisture, 
which  prevents   adhesions   of  the  viscera. 
The  mediastinum,  by  dividing  the  breast 
into  two  cavities,  obviates  many  inconve- 
niences to  which  we  should  otherwise  be 
liable.    It  prevents  the  two  lobes  of  the 
lungs  from  compressing  each  other  when 
we  he  on   one   side,    and  consequently 
contributes  to  the  freedom  of  respiration, 
which  is  disturbed  by  the  least  pressure  on 
the  lungs.    If  the  point  of  a  sword  pene- 
trates between  the  ribs  into  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  the  lungs  on  that  side  cease  to  per- 
form their  office,  because  the  air  being  ad- 
mitted through  the  wound,  prevents  the  di- 
latation of  that  lobe,  while  the  other  lobe, 
which  is  separated  from  it  by  the  mediasti- 
num, remains  unhurt,  and  continues  to  per- 
form its  functions  as  usual. 

PLEURALGIA.    (From  TrXeupa,  and 
aA.7os,  pain.)    Pain  in  the  pleura  or  side. 

PLEURI'TIS.  {Pleuritis,  idis.  f . ; 
from  iT\evpa,  the  pleura.)  Pleurisy,  or 
inflammation  of  the  pleura.  A  species 
of  pneumonia,  of  Cullen.  See  Pneumonia. 
In  some  instances  the  inflammation  is  par- 
tial, or  affects  one  place  in  particular,  which 
is  commonly  on  the  right  side;  but  in  ge- 
neral, a  morbid  affection  is  communicated 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  disease 
is  occasioned  by  exposure  to  cold,  and  by 
all  the  causes  which  usually  give  rise  to 
all  inflammatory  complaints  ;  and  it  at- 
tacks chiefly  those  of  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion and  plethoric  habit.  In  consequence 
of  the  previous  inflammation,  it  is  apt,  at 
its  departure,  to  leave  behind  a  thickening 
of  the  pleura,  or  adhesions  to  the  ribs  and 
intercostal  muscles,  which  either  lay  the 
foundation  of  future  pneumonic  complaints, 
or  render  the  patient  more  susceptible  of 
the  changes  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
than  before. 

It  comes  on  with  an  acute  pain^in  the 
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side,  which  is  much  increased  by  making  a 
full  inspiration,  and  is  accompanied  by  flush- 
ing in  the  face,  increased  heat  over  the  whole 
body,  rigors,  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  side 
affected,  together  with  a  cough  and  nausea, 
and  the  pulse  is  hard,  strong,  and  frequent, 
and  vibrates  under  the  finger  when  pressed 
upon,  not  unlike  the  tense  string  of  a  mu- 
sical instrument.     If  blood  is  drawn  and 
allo  wed  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  it  will  ex- 
hibit a  thick  sizy  or  buffy  coat  on  its  sur- 
face.   If  the  disease  be  neglected  at  its  on- 
set,   and  the  inflammation  proceeds  with 
great  violence  and  rapidity,  the  lungs  them- 
selves become  affected,  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  them  is  stopped,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  suffocated  ;  or  from  the  combination 
of  the  two  affections,  the  inflammation  pro- 
ceeds on  to  suppuration,  and  an  abscess  is 
formed.     The  prognostic  in  pleurisy  must 
be  drawn  from  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms.    If  the  fever  and  inflammation  have 
run  high,  and  the  pain  should  cease  sud- 
denly, with  a  change  of  countenance,  and  a 
sinking  of  the  pulse,  great  danger  may  be 
apprehended  ;  but  if  the  heat   and   other ' 
febrile  symptoms  abate  gradually,  if  respir- 
ation is  performed  with  greater  ease  and 
less  pain,  and  a  free  and  copious  expector- 
ation ensues,  a  speedy  recovery  may  be 
expected. 

The  appearances  on  dissection  are  much 
the  same  as  those  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  pneumonia,  viz.  an  inflamed  state 
of  the  pleura,  connected  with  the  lungs, 
having  its  surface  covered  with  i^ed  vessels, 
and  a  layer  of  coagulated  lymph  lying 
upon  it,  adhesions  too,  of  the  substance  of 
the  lungs  to  the  pleura.  Besi-des  these,  the 
lungs  themselves  are  often  found  in  an  in- 
flamed state,  with  an  extravasation  either  of 
blood  or  coagulated  lymph  in  their  sub- 
stance. Tubercles  and  abscesses  are  like- 
wise frequently  met  with.  See  Pneu- 
menia-. 

Pleurocolle'sis.  (From  mh^vpa,  the 
pleura,  and  koWom,  to  adhere. )  An  adhe- 
sion of  tlie  pleura  to  the  lungs,  or  some 
neighbouring  part. 

PLEURODY'NIA.  (From  ^Aet/po, 
and  oSujoj,  pain.)  A  pain  in  the  side,  from 
a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  pleura. 

PLEURO-PNEUMO'NIA.  (From 
irAeupo,  and  wvevfxovia,  an  inflammation  of 
the  !ungs»)  An  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
and  pleura. 

PLEURORTHOPNiE'A.  (From 
Tr\fvpa,  the  pleura,  opBos,  upright,  and  iryecc, 
to  breathe.)  A  pleurisy  in  which  tlie 
patient  cannot  breathe  without  keeping  his 
body  upright. 

PLEUROSTHO'TONOS.  (From 
T\evpov,  the  side,  and  reivw,  to  stretch.)  A 
spasmodic  disease  in  which  the  body  is  bent 
to  one  side. 

PLE'XUS.  (From  plectnr,  to  plait  or 
knit.)    A  net-work  of  vessels.    The  union 


of  two  or  more  nerves  is  also  called  a 
plexus. 

Plexus  cardiacus.  The  cardiac  plexus 
of  nerves  is  the  union  of  the  eighth  pair  or 
nerves  and  great  sympathetic. 

Plexus  chokoides.  The  choroid  plexus 
is  a  net-work  of  vessels  situated  in  tlie  lateral 
ventricle  of  the  brain. 

Plexus  pampiniformis.  The  plexus  of 
vessels  about  the  spermatic  chord. 

Plexus  pulmonicus.  The  pulmonic 
plexus  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves  with  the  great  sympathetic. 

Plexus  reticularis.  A  net-work  of 
vessels  under  the  fornix  of  the  brain. 

PLl'CA.  (From  plico,  to  entangle. 
This  disease  is  commonly  distinguished  by 
the  adjective  Polonica,  it  being  almost  pe- 
culiar to  the  inhabitants  of  Poland.)  Helo- 
tis  ;  Kollo  ;  Rhopalosis  Plica  polonica. 
Trichoma.  Plaited  hair.  A  disease  of  the 
hairs,  in  which  they  become  long  and  coarse, 
and  matted  and  glued  into  inextricable 
tangles.  It  is  peculiar  to  Poland,  Litliuania, 
and  Tartary,  and  generally  appears  during 
the  autumnal  season, 

PLICA'RI  A,  (From  ])lico,  to  entangle  : 
so  called  because  its  leaves  are  entangled  to- 
geMier  in  one  mass.)  WolTs-claw,  or  club 
moss.     See  Lycoimdium, 

PLICATUS,  Plaited,  folded.  A  term 
applied  to  leaves  when  the  disk,  especially 
towards  the  margin,  is  acutely  folded  up  and 
down  ;  as  in  Malva  criqya. 

Ph'nthius.  TlMvrBio^.  The  fourfold 
bandage. 

PLUM.    Prunn.    Tliree  sorts  of  plums 
are  ranked  amongst  the  articles  of  the  materia 
medica  ;  they  are  all  met  with  in  the  gar- 
dens of  this  country,  but  tlie  shops  are  sup- 
plied with   them  moderately   dried,  from 
abroad.      1 .  The  jrruna  brignolensia ;  the 
Brignole  plum,  or  prunello,  brought  from 
Brignole  in  Provence  j  it  is  of  a  reddish 
yellow    colour,  and  has  a  very  grateful, 
sweet,  subacid  taste.   2.  The  pruna  Gallica 
the  common  or  French  prune.     3.  The 
prima  damascena,  or  damson.     All  these 
fruits  possess  the  same  general  qualities  with 
tlie  other  summer  fruits.    The  prunclloes, 
m  which  the  sweetness  has  a  greater  mixture 
of  acidity  than  in  the  other  sorts,  are  used  as 
mild  refrigerants  in  fevers  and  other  liot  in- 
dispositions.    The  French  prunes  and  dam- 
sons are  the  most  emollient  and  laxative ;  they 
are  often  taken  by  themselves  to  gently  move 
the  belly,  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  in- 
flammations.   Decoctions  of  them  afford  a 
useful  basis  for  laxative  or  purgative  mix- 
tures, and  the  pulp  in  substance  for  elec- 
tuaries. 

Plum,  Malabar4  See  Utigctiia  javibos. 
PLUMB  A' GO.  (From  plvmbtnn,  lead  ; 
so  called  because  it  is  covered  with  lead- 
coloured  spots.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Fenlandria ;  Order,  Mcp- 
nogynia. 
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2.  Lead-wort.  See  Polygonum  persi- 
caria. 

3.  Black.lead.  An  ore  of  a  shining  blue- 
black  colour,  a  greasy  feel,  and  tuberculated 
when  fractured.  See  Graphite, 

Plumbago  europjea.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tooth-wort.  Dentaria  ;  Den- 
tillaria.  TIlis  plant  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  pellitory  of  Spain,  which  is  also 
called  dentaria.  It  is  the  Plumbago  —foliis 
amplexicaulibus,  lanceolatis  scabris,  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  root  was  formerly  esteemed, 
prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  a  cure  for 
the  tooth-ache,  arising  from  caries. 

Plumbi  acetas.  Cerussa  acetata.  Plumbi 
siiperacetas.  Sacc/iarum  saturni,  or  sugar  of 
lead,  from  its  sweet  taste.  It  possesses  se- 
dative and  astringent  qualities  in  a  very  high 
degree,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
internal  medicine  in  profuse  ha3morrhages, 
especially  combined  witli  opium :  but  its 
use  is  not  entirely  without  hazard,  as  it  has 
sometimes  produced  violent  colic  and  palsy  ; 
wherefore  it  is  better  not  to  continue  it  un- 
necessarily. The  dose  may  be  from  one  to 
three  grains.  It  has  been  also  recommended 
to  check  the  expectoration,  and  colliquative 
discharges  in  phthisis,  but  will  probably  be 
only  of  temporary  service.  Externally  it  is 
often  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
liquor  plumbi  subacetatis. 

PtUiMBI    ACETATIS  LiQUOK.      Solution  of 

acetate  of  lead,  formerly  called  aqua  lit/iar- 
gj/ri  acetali.  Goulard's  extract.  Take  of 
semi-vitritied  oxide  of  lead,  two  pounds ; 
acetic  acid,  a  gallon.  Mix,  and  boil  down 
,to  six  points,  constantly  stirring;  then  set 
it  by,  that  the  feculencies  may  subside,  and 
strain.  It  is  principally  employed,  in  a  di- 
luted state,  by  surgeons,  as  a  resolvent 
against  inflammatory  affections. 

Plumbi  acetatis  liquor  dilutus.  Di- 
luted solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  Aqua 
lilhargyri  acetati  co7nposita.  Take  of 
solution  of  sub-acetate  of  lead,  a  fluid 
drachm ;  distilled  water,  a  pint ;  weak 
spirit,  a  fluid  drachm.  Mix.  The  virtues 
of  this  water,  the  aqua  vegefo-nmieralis  of 
former  pharmacopoeias,  applied  externally, 
arc  resolvent,  refrigerant,  and  sedative. 

Plumbi  carbonas.  See  Plumbi  sub- 
carbonas. 

Plumbi  oxydum  semivitreum.  See 
Lithargi/rus. 

Plumbi  subcarbonas.  Carbonas  plumbi. 
Subcarbonate  of  lead  commonly  called 
cerusse,  or  white  lead.  This  article  is 
made  in  the  large  way  in  white  lead  manu- 
*  factories,  by  exposing  thin  sheets  of  lead 
to  the  vapour  of  vinegar.  The  lead  is 
curled  up  and  put  into  pots  of  earthenware, 
in  which  the  vinegar  is,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  rest  just  above  the  vinegar.  Hundreds 
of  these  are  arranged  together,  and  sur- 
rounded with  dung,  the  heat  from  which 
volatilizes  the  acetic  acid,  which  is  decom- 


posed by  the  lead,  and  an  imperfect  car- 
bonate of  lead  is  formed,  which  is  of  a  white 
colour.  This  preparation  is  seldom  used  in 
medicine  or  surgery  but  for  the  purpose  of 
making  other  preparations,  as  the  super- 
acetate.  It  is  sometimes  employed  medici- 
nally in  form  of  powder  and  ointment,  to 
children  whose  skin  is  fretted.  It  should 
however  be  cautiously  used,  as  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe  that  complaints  of  the 
bowels  of  children  originate  from  its  ab- 
sorption.   See  Pulvis  cerussce  compositua. 

PLU'MBUM.     See  Lead. 

Plumbum  candidum.     See  Thu 

Plumbum  cinereum.  Bismuth. 

Plumbum  nigrum.  Black-lead. 

Plumbum  rubeum.  The  philosopher's 
stone. 

Pli^mbutm    ustum.    Burnt  lead. 

Plumme'ri  piLULiE.  Plummer's  pills. 
A  composition  of  calomel,  antimony,  and 
guaiacum.  See  Pilulce  hydrargyri  submit- 
riatis  comqiositee. 

PLUMULA.  (A  diminutive  of  ;)?tma,' 
a  feather.)  A  little  feather.  The  ex- 
panding embryo  or  germ  of  a  plant  withirt 
the  seed,  resembling  a  little  feather.  It 
soon  becomes  a  tuft  of  young  leaves,  with 
which  the  young  stem,  if  there  be  any,  as- 
cends.   See  Corculum  and  Cotyledon. 

Plunket's  cancer  remedy.  —  Take 
crow's  foot,  which  grows  in  low  grounds, 
one  handful ;  dog's  fennel,  three  sprigs, 
both  well  pounded ;  crude  brimstone  in 
powder,  three  rmddKng  thimbles-ftjU  ;  white 
arsenic  the  same  quantity  ;  incorporated  alt 
in  a  mortar,  and  made  into  small  balls  the 
size  of  a  nutmeg,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
These  balls  must  be,  powdered  and  mixed 
with  the  yoke  of  an  egg,  and  laid  over  the 
sore  or  cancer  upon  a  piece  of  pig's  blad- 
der, or  stripping  of  a  calf  when'  dropped, 
which  must  be  cut  to  the  size  of  the  sore, 
and  smeared  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  This 
must  be  applied  cautiously  to  the  lips  or 
nose  lest  any  part  of  it  get  down  ;  nor  is  it 
to  be  laid  on  too  broad  on  the  face,  or  too 
near  the  heart,' nor  to  exceed  the  breadth 
of  half-a-crown ;  but  elsewhere  as  far  as 
the  sore  goes.  The  plaster  must  not  be 
stirred  until  it  drops  ofl?"  of  itself,  which  will 
be  in  a  week.  Clean  bandages  are  often  to 
be  put  on. 

PNEUMATIC.  (PneumaHcusj  from 
■Kvev/xa,  wind,  relating  to'  air.)  Of  or  be- 
longing to  air  or  gas. 

Pneumatic  apparatus.  See  Apjmratus, 
pneumatic. 

PNEUMATICS.  (From  TTi'eu/ia.i',  the 
lung.)  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Good,  to 
the  second  class  of  diseases  in  his  Nosology. 
Diseases  of  the  respiratory  function.  It  has 
two  orders,  Phonica,  and  'Pneumonica. 

PNEUMATOCE'LE.  (From  ^ret/^ct, 
wind,  and  ;c??A.7),  a  tumour.)  Any  species 
of  hernia,  that  is  distended  with  flatus. 
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PNEUMATO'MPHALUS.  (From 
■jTvevfia,  wind,  and  ofi<pa\os,  the  navel.)  A 
flatulent,  umbilical  hernia. 

PNEUMATOSIS.  (From  weu^aroco, 
to  inflate.)  hmphysema.  Windy  swell- 
ing. A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Ca- 
chexice,  and  Order  IntumescenlicB,  of  Cul- 
len,  known  by  a  collection  of  air  in  the 
cellulifr  texture  under  the  skin,  rendering  it 
tense,  elastic,  and  crepitating.  Air  in  the 
cellular  membrane  is  confined  to  one 
place ;  but  in  a  few  cases,  it  spreads  univer- 
sally over  tlie  whole  body,  and  occasions  a 
considerable  degree  of  swelling.  It  some- 
times arises  spontaneously,  which  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  rare  occurrence,  or  comes 
on  immediately  after  delivery,  without  any 
evident  cause  ;  but  it  is  most  generally  in- 
duced by  some  wound  or  injury  done  to  the 
thorax,  and  which  affects  the  lungs ;  in 
which  case  the  air  passes  froni  these,  through 
the  wound,  into  a  surrounding  cellular 
membrane,  and  from  thence  spreads  over 
the  whole  body. 

Pneumatosis  is  attended  witli  an  evident 
crackling  noise,  and  elasticity  upon  pres- 
sure ;  and  sometimes  with  much  difficulty 
of  breathing,  oppi-ession,  and  anxiety. 

We  are  to  consider  it  as  a  disease  by  no 
means  unattended  with  danger ;  but  more 
probably  from  tlie  causes  which  give  rise 
to  it,  than  any  hazard  from  the  complaint 
itself. 

The  species  of  pneumatosis  are  : 

1.  Pneumatosis  spontanea,  without  any 
manifest  cause. 

2.  Pneumatosis  traumatica,  from  a 
wound. 

S.  Pneumatosis  venenata,  from  poisons. 

4.  Pneumatosis  hysterica,  with  hysteria. 

PNEUMO'NIA.  (From  Tuvevixuv,  a 
lung.)  Pneumo7iitis ;  Perijmeumonia ;  Pe- 
ripneumonia vera.  Inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Py- 
rexia, and  Order  Phlegmasia,  of  Culien ; 
characterised  by  pyrexia,  difficult  respir- 
ration,  cough,  and  a  sense  of  weight  and 
pain  in  the  thorax.  The  species  of  pneu- 
monia, according  to  the  above  nosologist, 
are, 

1.  Peripneumonia.  The  pulse  not  al- 
ways hard,  but  sometimes  soft :  an  obtuse 
pain  in  the  breast :  the  respiration  always 
difficult;  sometimes  the  patient  cannot 
breathe,  unless  in  an  upright  posture  ;  the 
face  swelled,  and  of  a  livid  colour;  the 
cough  for  the  most  part  with  expectoration, 
frequently  bloody. 

2.  Pleurilis.  The  pulse  hard :  a  pun- 
gent pain  in  one  side ;  aggravated  during 
the  time  of  inspiration  ;  an  uneasiness  when 
lying  on  one  side  :  a  very  painful  cough, 
dry  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  after- 
wards with  expectoration,  and  frequently 
bloodyi    See  Pleurilis. 

With  respect  to  pneumonia,  the  most  ge- 
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neral  cause  of  this  inflammation  is  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  to  tile  body,  which  gives  a 
check  to  the  perspiration,  and  determines  a 
great  flow  of  blood  to  the  lungs.  It  attacks 
principally  those  of  a  robust  constitution 
and  plethoric  habit,  and  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  the  winter  season  and  spring  of 
the  year;  but  it  may  arise  in  either  of  the 
other  seasons,  when  there  are  sudden  vicis- 
situdes from  heat  to  cold. 

Other  causes,  such  as  violent  exertions  in 
smging,  speaking,  or  playing  on  wind  in- 
struments, by  producing  an  increased  action 
of  the  lungs,  have  been  known  to  occasion 
peiipneumony.  Those  who  have  laboured 
under  a  former  attack  of  this  complaint,  are 
much  predisposed  to  returns  of  it. 

The  true  peripneumony  comes  on  with 
an  obtuse  pajn  in  the  chest  or  side,  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  (particularly  in  a 
recumbent  position,  or  when  lying  on  the 
side  affected,)  together  with  a  cough,  dry- 
ness of  the  skin,  heat,  anxietj-,  and  thirst. 
At  the  first  commencement  of  the  disease 
the  pulse  is  usually  full,  strong,  hard,  and 
frequent ;  but  in  a  more  advanced  stage  it  is 
commonly  weak,  soft,  and  often  irregular. 
In  the  beginning,  the  cough  is  frequently 
dry  and  without  expectoration ;  but  in 
some  cases  it  is  moist,  even  from  the  first, 
and  the  matter  spit  up  is  various  both  in 
colour  and  consistence,  and  is  often  streaked 
with  blood. 

If  relief  is  not  afforded  in  time,  and  the 
inflammation  proceeds  with  such  violence 
as  to  endanger  suffocation,  the  vessels  of  the 
neck  will  become  turgid  and  swelled ;  the 
face  will  alter  to  a  pui-ple  colour  ;  an  effu- 
sion of  blood  will  take  place  into  the  cellular 
substance  of  the  lungs,  so  as  to  impede  the 
circulation  through  that  organ,  and  the  pa- 
tient will  soon  be  deprived  of  life. 

If  these  violent  symptoms  do  not  arise, 
and  the  proper  means  for  careying  off  the 
inflammation  have  either  been  neglected,  or 
have  proved  ineffectual,  although  adopted 
at  an  early  period  of  tlie  disease,  a  suppur- 
ation may  ensue,  which  event  is  to  be 
known  by  frequent  slight  shiverings,  and  an 
abatement  of  the  pain  and  sense  of  full- 
ness in  tlie  part,  and  by  the  patient  being 
able  to  lie  on  the  side  which  was  affected, 
without  experiencing  great  uneasiness. 

When  peripneumony  proves  fatal,  it  is 
generally  by  an  effusion  of  blood  taking 
place  in  the  cellular  texture  of  the  lungs, 
so  as  to  occasion  suffocation,  which  usually 
happens  between  the  third  and  seventh  dav  ; 
but  it  may  likewise  prove  fatal,  by  terminat- 
ing either  in  suppuration  or  gangrene. 

When  it  goes  off  by  resolution,  some 
very  evident  ev.ncuation  always  attends  it ; 
such  as  a  great  flow  of  urine,  with  a  copi- 
ous sediment,  diarriioea,  a  sweat  diffused 
over  the  whole  body,  or  a  haemorriiage  from 
the  nose;  but  the  evacuation  wliich  most 
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frequently  terminates  the  complaint,  and 
which  does  it  with  the  greatest  effect,  is  a 
free  and  copious  expectoration  of  thick 
white  or  j'ellow  matter,  slightly  streaked 
with  blood ;  and  by  tiiis  the  disease  is  car- 
ried off  generally  in  the  coarse  of  ten  or 
twelve  days. 

Our  opinion  as  to  the  event  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  symptoms  which  are  pre- 
sent. A  high  degree  of  fever,  attended 
with  delirium,  great  difficulty  of  breathing, 
acute  pain,  and  dry  cough,  denote  great 
danger ;  on  the  contrary,  an  abatement  of 
the  febrile  symptoms,  and  of  the  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  pain,  taking  place  on  the 
coming  on  of  a  free  expectoration,  or  the 
happening  of  any  other  critical  evacuation, 
promises  fair  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 
A  termination  of  the  inflammation  in  sup  - 
puration is  always  to  be  considered  as  dan- 
gerous. 

On  dissection,  the  lungs  usually  appear 
inflamed  ;  and  there  is  often  found  an  ex- 
travasation, either  of  blood,  or  of  coagulable 
lymph,  in  their  cellular  substance.  The 
same  appearances  likewise  present  them- 
selves in  the  cavity  of  the   thorax,  and 
~  witliin  the  pericardium.    The  pleura,  con- 
nected with  the  lungs,  is  also  in  an  inflated 
state,  having  its  surface  every  where  crowd- 
ed with  red  vessels.   Besides  these,  abscesses 
are  frequently  found  in  the  substance  of 
the  lungs,  as  likewise  tubercles  and  adhe- 
sions to  the  ribs  are  formed.    A  quantity  of 
purulent  matter  is  often  discovered  also  in 
the  bronchia.     In  the  early  period  of  this 
disease  we  may  liope,  by  active  measures, 
to  bring  about  immediate  resolution ;  but 
when  it  is  more  advanced,  we  must  look 
for  a  discharge  by  expectoration,  as  the 
means  of  restoring  the  part  to  a  healthy 
state.    We  should  begin  by  large  and  free 
bleeding,  not  deterred  by  the  obscure  pulse 
sometimes  found  in  peripneumony,  carry- 
ing this  evacuation  to  faintness,  or  to  the 
manifest  relief  of  the  breathing.     In  the 
subsequent  use  of  this  measure,  we  must 
be  guided  by  the  violence  of  the  disease  on 
the   one   hand,   and  the  strength  of  the 
patient  on  the  other  ;  tlie  scrophulous,  in 
particular,  cannot  bear  it  to  any  extent ; 
and  it  is  more  especially  in  the  early  part  of 
the  complaint,  that  it  produces  a  full  and 
decisive  effect.      Under  doubtful  circum- 
stances it  will  be  better  to  take  blood  lo- 
cally, particularly  when  there  are  pleuritic 
symptoms;    with  which  blisters  may  co- 
operate.    The  bowels  must  be  well  evacu- 
ated in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequently 
kept  regular :    and   antimonials   may  be 
given  with  great  advantage,  combined  often 
with  mercurials,  to  promote  the  discharges, 
especially  from  the  skin  and  lungs.  Digi- 
talis is  proper  also,  as  lessening  the  activity 
of  the  circulation.    The  antiphlogistic  regi- 
men is  to  be  observed,   except  that  the 
patient  will  not  bear  too  free  exposure  to 


cold.    To  quiet  the  cough,  demulcents  may 
be  of  some  use,  or  cooling  sialagogues  :  but 
where  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  is  les- 
sened by  copious   depletion,    opiates  are 
more  to  be  relied  upon  ;  a  little  syrup  of 
poppy,  for  instance,  swallowed  slowly  from 
time  to  time  ;  or  a  full  dose  of  opium  may 
be  given  at  night  to  procure  sleep,  joined 
with  calomel  and  antimony,  that  it  may 
not  heat   the   system,   but,    on  the  con- 
trary, assist  them  in  promoting  the  secre- 
tions.    Inhaling  steam  will  occasionally 
assist  in  bringing  about  expectoration  ;  or, 
where  there  is  a  wheezing  respiration,  squill 
in-  nauseating,  or  sometimes  even  emetic, 
doses   may  relieve   the   patient  from  the 
viscid  matter  collected  in  the  air  passages. 
When  the  expectoration  is  copious  in  the 
decline  of  the  complaint,  tonic  medicines, 
particularly  myrrh,  with  a  more  nutritious 
diet,    become    necessary    to    support  the 
strength  :  and  the  same  means  will  be  pro- 
per, if  it  should  go  on  to  suppuration. 
Where  adhesions  have  occurred,  or  other 
organic  change,  though  Ihe  symptoms  may 
appear  trifling,  much  caution  is  required  to 
prevent  the  patient  falling  into  Phthisis; 
on  which  subject,  see  the  management  of 
that  disease  :   and  should  serous  effusion 
happen,  see  Hydrothorax, 

PNEUMONICA.  (From  wcu/iw,  the 
lung.)  The  name  of  the  second  order  of 
diseases  in  the  Class  Pneumatica  of  Good's 
Nosology.  Diseases  affecting  the  lungs, 
their  membranes,  or  motive  power.  It  has 
six  genera,  viz.  Bex ;  Dyspnoea ;  Asthma  ; 
Ephialtis  ;  Slernalgia  ;  Pleuralgia. 

PNEUMOPLEURI'TIS.  (Fromwew- 
fiav,  the  lungs,  and  ts-Xevpiris,  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pleura.)  An  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  and  pleura. 

PNI G A'LIUM.  (From  -vviyu,  to  suf- 
focate.) The  night  mare.  A  disorder  in 
which  the  patient  appears  to  be  suffocated. 

Pnix.    (From  'aviyu,  to  suffocate.)  A 
sense  of  suffocation. 
POD.    See  Siligua. 

PODA'GRA.  (From  -arovs,  the  foot, 
and  afpa,  a  taking,  or  seizure.)  Febris 
podagrica.  Arthritis;  Dolor  2>odagricus  ; 
The  gout.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class 
Pyrexia,  and  Order  PhlegmasicB,  of  Cullen  ; 
known  by  pyrexia,  pain  in  the  joints,  chiefly 
of  the  great  toe,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  returning  at  intervals  :  previous 
to  the  attack,  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
are  commonly  disturbed.    The  species  are, 

1.  Podagra  regidaris.  Arthritis  podagra  ; 
Arthritis  rachialgica ;  Arthritis  Estiva,  of 
Sauvages.    The  regular  gout. 

2.  Podagra  atonica.  Arthritis  melancho- 
lica;  hiemalis ;  chlorotica ;  and  asthmaiica, 
of  Sauvages.    The  atonic  gout. 

3.  Podagra  retrograda.    The  retrocedent, 

4.  Podagra  aberrans.  Misplaced  or  wan- 
dering gout. 

The  gout  is  a  very  painful  disease,  pre- 
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ceded  usually  by  flatulency,  and  Indigestion, 
and  accompanied   by  fever  pains  in  the 
joints  of  the  hands  and  feet,  particularly  in 
that  of  the  great  toe,  and  which  returns  by 
paroxysms,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  spring 
and  beginning  of  winter.    The  only  disor- 
der for  which  the  regular  gout  can  possibly 
be  mistaken,  is  the  rheumatism  ;  and  cases 
may  occur  wherein  there  may  be  some  dif- 
ficulty in  making  a  just  discrimination  ;  but 
the  njost  certain  way  of  distinguishing  them 
■will  be,  to  give  due  consideration  to  the 
predisposition  in  the  habit,  the  symptoms 
which  have  preceded,  the  parts  affected,  the 
recurrences  of  the  disease,  and  its  connec- 
tion with  other  parts  of  the  system.     Its  at- 
tacks are  much  confined  to  the  male  sex, 
particularly  those  of  a  corpulent  habit,  and 
robust  body  ;  but  every  now  and  then  we 
meet  with  instances  of  it  in  robust  females, 
Those  who  are  employed  in  constant  bodily 
labour,  or  who  live  much  upon  vegetable 
food,  as  likewise  those  who  make  no  use  of 
wine,  or  other  fermented  liquors,  are  seldom 
aflflicted  with  the  gout.    The  disease  seldom 
appears  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  from 
five-rand-thirty  to  forty  ;  and,  when  it  does, 
it  ,may  be  presumed  to  arise  from  an  here- 
ditary disposition.     Indolence,  inactivity, 
and  too  free  a  use  of  tartareous  wines,  fer- 
mented liquors,  and  animal  food,  are  the 
principal  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  gout; 
but  it  may  likewise  be  brought  on  by  great 
sensuality  and  excess  in  venery,  intense  and 
close  application  to  study,  long  want  of  rest, 
grief,  or  uneasiness  of.  mind,  exposure  to 
cold,  too  free  a  use  of  acidulated  liquors,  a 
sudden  change  from  a  full  to  a  spare  diet, 
the  suppression   of  any   accustomed  disr 
charge,  or  by  excessive  evacuations ;  and 
that  it  sometimes  proceeds  from  an  heredi- 
tary disposition,  is  beyond  all  doubt,  as  fe- 
males who  have  been  remarked  for  their 
great  abstemiousness,  and  youths  of  a  tender 
age,  have  been  attacked  with  it, 

1.  Podagra  regularis.  A  paroxysm  of 
regular  gout  sometimes  comes  on  suddenly, 
without  any  previous  warning ;  at  other 
times  it  is  preceded  by  an  unusual  coldness 
of  the  feet  and  legs,  a  suppression  of  per- 
spiration in  them,  and  numbness,  or  a 
sense  of  prickling  along  the  whole  of  the 
lower  extremities;  and  with  these  symp- 
toms the  appetite  is  diminished,  the  sto- 
mach is  troubled  with  flatulency  and  indi- 
gestion, a  degree  of  torpor  and  languor  is 
felt  over  the  whole  body,  great  lassitude  and 
fatigue  are  experienced  after  the  least  ex- 
ercise, the  body  is  costive,  and  the  urine 
pallid.  On  the  night  of  the  attack,  the  pa- 
tient perhaps  goes  to  bed  in  tolerable  health, 
and  after  a  few  hours,  is  awaked  by  the  se- 
verity of  the  pain,  most  commonly  in  the 
first  joint  of  the  great  toe  j  sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  attacks  other  parts  of  the  foot,  the 
heel,  calf  of  llie  leg,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of 
\ha  foot.    The  pain  resembles  that  of  a  dis- 


located bone,  and  is  attended  with  the  sen- 
sation as  if  cold  water  was  poured  upon  the 
part ;  and  this  pain  becoming  more  violent, 
is  succeeded  by  rigors  and  other  febrile 
symptoms,  together  wjth  a  severe  throbbing 
and  inflammation  in  the  part.  Sometimes 
both  feet  become  swelled  and  inflamed,  so 
that  neither  of  them  can  be  put  to  the  ground ; 
nor  can  the  patient  endure  the  least  motion 
without  suflfering  excruciating  pain.  To- 
wards morning,  he  falls  asleep,  and  a  gentle 
sweat  breaks  out,  and  terminates  the  pa- 
roxysm, a  number  of  which  constitutes  what 
is  called  a  fit  of  the  gout.    The  duration  of 
the  fit  will  be  longer  or  shorter,  according 
to  the  disposition  of  the  body  to  the  disease, 
the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  age  and 
strength  of  the  patient.    When  a  paroxysm 
has  thus  taken  place,  although  there  is  an 
alleviation  of  pain  at  the  expiration  of  some 
hours,  still  the  patient  is  not  entirely  reliev- 
ed from  it ;  and,  for  some  evenings  succes- 
sively, he  has  a  return  both  of  pain  and 
fever,  which  continue,  with  more  or  less 
violence,  until  morning.    The  paroxysms, 
however,  prove  usually  more  mild  every 
day,  till  at  length  the  disease  goes  oflE"  either 
by  perspiration,  urine,  or  some  other  eva- 
cuation ;  the  parts  which  have  been  affected 
becoming  itchy,  the  cuticle  falling  off  in 
scales  from  them,  and  some  slight  degree  of 
lameness  remaining.     At  first,  an  attack  of 
gout  occurs,  perhaps,  only  once  in  two  or 
three  years  ;  it  then  probably  comes  on 
every  year,  and  at  length  it  becomes  more 
frequent,  and  is  more  severe,  and  of  longer 
duration,  each  succeeding  fit.    In  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  various  parts  of  the  body 
are  affected,  and  translations  take  place  from 
one  joint,  or  limb,  to  another ;  and,  after 
frequent  attacks,  the  joints  lose  their  strength 
and  flexibility,  and  become  so  stiff  as  to  be 
deprived  of  all  motion.     Concretions,  of  a 
chalky   appearance,   are   likewise  formed 
upon  the  outside  of  the  joints,  and  nephri- 
tic affections  of  the  kidneys  arise  from  a 
deposite  of  the  same  kind  of  matter  in  tliem, 
which,  although  fluid  at  first,  becomes  gra- 
dually dry  and  firm.     This  matter  is  partly 
soluble  in  acids,  but  without  effervescence  ; 
and  Dr.  Wollaston  discovered  it  not  to  be 
carbonate  of  lime,  but  a  compound  of  the 
uric  or  lithic  acid  and  soda. 

2.  Podagra  atonica.    Atonic  gout.  It 
sometimes  happens  that,  altliough  a  gouty 
diathesis  prevails  in  the  system,  yet,  from 
certain  causes,  no  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  joints  is  produced  ;  in  which  case,  the 
stomach  becomes  particularly  affected,  and 
the  patient  is  troubled  with  flatulency,  in- 
digestion, loss  of  appetite,  eructations,  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  and  severe  pains  ;  and  these 
affections  are  often  accompanied  witli  much 
dejection  of  spirits,  and  other  hypochondria- 
cal symptoms.    In  some  cases,  the  head  is 
affected  with  pain  and  giddiness,  and  now 
and  then  with  a  tendency  to  apoplexy  ;  and 
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ill  other  cases,  the  viscera  of  the  thorax 
suffer  ft-om  tlie  disease,  and  palpitations, 
faintings,  and  asthma  arise.  This  is  what 
is  called  atqnic  gout. 

3.  Podagra  retragrada.  Retrocedent  gout. 
It  sometimes  happens  that,  a.  .vr  tlie  inflam- 
mation has  occupied  a  joint,  instead  of  its 
continuing  the  usi^al  time,  and  so  going  off 
gradually,  it  ceases  suddenly,  and  is  trans- 
lated to  some  iptei-nal  part.  The  term 
retrocedent  gout  is  applied  to  occurrences 
of  this  nature,  When  it  falls  on  the  sto- 
mach, it  occasions  nausea,  vomiting,  anxiety, 
or  great  paiji ;  when  on  the  heart,  it  brings 
on  syncope  ;  when  pn  the  lungs,  it  produces 
an  affection  resembling  asthma  ;  and,  when 
it  occupies  the  headj  if  is  apt  to  give  rise  to 
apoplexy,  or  palsy. 

4.  Podagra,  aberram,  or  misplaced  gout, 
is  when  the  gouty  diathesis,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing the  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
joints,  occasions  an  inflammatory  affection 
of  sonie  internal  parts,  and  which  appears 
from  the  same  symptoms  that  attend  the  in- 
flanimation  of  those  parts  from  other  causes. 
All  occurrences  of  this  nature,  as  well  as  of 
the  two  former,  arc  to  be  regarded  as  attacks 
of  irregular  gout,  and  are  to  be  guarded 
against  as  much  as  possible. 

In  the  regular  gout,  generally  little  medi- 
cal interference  is  necessary.      The  anti- 
phlogistic regimen  should  be  observed,  in 
proportion  to  the  streugth  of  the  patient,  the 
bowels  kept  regular,  aud  the  part  of  a  mo- 
derate temperature,  by  covering  it  with  flan- 
nel, &e.  ;  it  may  be  useful  too  to  promote  a 
gentle  diaphoresis.    In  young  and  robust 
constitutions,  where  there  is  no  hereditary 
tendency  tq  the  disease,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion and  fever  run  high,  more  active  evacua- 
tions may  sometimes  he  required ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  in  persons  advanced  in  life, 
who  have  suffered  much  from  the  disease, 
and  been  accustomed  to  a  generous  diet, 
this  must  be  in  some  degree  allowed,  even 
during  the  paroxysm,  to  obviate  a  metasta- 
sis ;   recommending  fish  in  preference  to 
other  animal  food,  and  madeira  as  the  least 
acescent  wine,     The  application  of  cold  to 
the  part  is  a  dangerous  practice  ;  and  it  is 
better  to  abstain  from  any  local  measures, 
lest  the  favourable  progress  of  the  disease 
should  be  interrupted.    When  the  paroxysm 
is  terminated,  any  remaining  stiffness  of  the 
joint  will  probably  be  gradually  removed  by 
friction,  &c.    With  respect  to  the  means  of 
obviating  future  attacks,  the  chief  depend- 
anpe  is  to  be  placed  on  abstemiousness,  with 
regular  moderate  exercise.    Proper  medi- 
cines may  be  occasionally  prescribed  to  re- 
move any  dyspeptic  symptoms,  keep  the 
bowels  regular,  the  skin  perspirable,  &c.  If 
tlie  disease  appear  tp  hang  about  the  pa- 
tient in  the  atonic  form,  a  more  nutritious 
diet,  with  tonic  or  even  stimulant  medi- 
cines, may  be  required  to  re-establish  the 
healti),  which  will  probably  not  be  accom- 


plished without  a  paroxysm  intervening. 
The  Bath  waters  have  often  been  found  use-- 
ful  under  these  circumstances.  In  the  re- 
trocedent gout,  the  object  is  to  bring  back 
the  inflamniation  to  the  joint  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible :  for  which  purpose  a  sinapism,  or 
other  stimulant  application,  should  be  put 
upon  the  part ;  while  ammonia,  aromatics, 
EEther,  warm  wine,  or  brandy  and  water, 
&c.,*tire  administered  internally,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  ;  but 
in  general  the  best  form  of  medicine  is  the 
combination  of  opium  with  some  of  the  sti- 
mulants just  mentioned,  unless  where  con- 
gestion appears  in  the  head.  Sometimes 
blisters  or  rubefacients  may  be  properly  ap- 
plied over  the  internal  part  affected,  where 
this  is  of  importance  to  life,  or  even  the  lo- 
cal abstraction  of  blood  become  necessary. 
This,  however,  holds  more  especially  where 
thcattack  is  inflammatory,  constituting  the 
misplaced  gout,  and  a  more  antiphlogistic 
plan  must  then  be  pursued ;  but  evacua- 
tions cannot  be  borne  to  the  ag-m?  extent  as 
in  the  idiopathic  phlegmasife. 

PQDAGRA'RIA.  (From  podagra, 
t]ie  gout :  so  called  because  it  was  thought 
to  e^ipel  the  gout. )  See  ^gojwdium  padagra- 
ria, 

PODECIUM-  (From  -wes.,  a  foot.)  The 
name  given  Uy  Acharrus  to  the  peculiar  foot- 
stalk of  the  tubercles  in  the  cup  lichens. 

PODQNI'PTRUM.  (From  wous,  a 
foot,  and  vtvlu,  to  ws^sh.)  A  bath  for  the 
feet. 

PODOPHY'I^LUlVr.  (From  -nrouj,  a 
foot,  and  (pvWov,  fi  leaf :  sq  named  from 
its  shape.)    A  species  of  wolf's  bane. 

PODOTHE'CA.  (From -srous,  afoot, 
and  Ti0r)/ii,  to  put. )  A  shoe  or  stocking. 
An  anatomical  preparation,  consisting  of  a 
kind  qf  shoe  of  the  scarf-skin,  with  the  nails 
adhering  to  it,  taken  frpm  a  de^d  subject. 

POECILIA.  (^ol;«^ta,  from  irowi^oy, 
versicolor.)  The  specific  name  of  a  species 
of  Ejnchrosis  in  Good's  Nqsology,  to  desig- 
nate the  pye-bald  skin,  or  that  affection 
found  among  negroes,  in  which  it  is  mar- 
bled generally  with  alternate  spots,  or  patches 
of  black  and  white, 

Pointed  leaf.     See  Acuminatus. 

POISON.  Venenymi.  That  substance 
which,  when  applied  externally,  or  taken 
into  the  human  body,  uniformly  effects 
such  a  derangement  in  the  animal  economy 
as  to  produce  disease,  may  be  defined  ?v  poi- 
son. It  is  extremely  difficult,  hoWever,  to 
give  a  definition  of  a  poison  ;  axiA,  the  above 
"is  subject  to  great  inaccuracy,  Ppisons  are 
divided,  with  respect  tq  the  kingdom  to 
vvhich  they  belong,  into  animal,  vegetable, 
mineral,  and  halituous,  or  aerisil. 

Poisons,  in  general,  are  only  deleterious 
in  certain  doses;  for  the  most  active,  in 
small  doses,  form  the  most  valuable  medi- 
cines. There  are,  nevertheless,  certain  poi- 
sons, which  are  really  such  in  the  smallest 
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quantity,  and  which  are  never  administered 
medicinally  ;  as  the  poison  of  hydrophobia 
or  the  plague.  There  are  likewise  sub- 
stances which  arc  innocent  when  taken 
into  the  stomach,  but  which  prove  dele- 
terious when  taken  into  the  lungs,  or  when~ 
applied  to  an  abraded  surface  ;  thus  carbo- 
nic acid  is  continually  swallowed  with  fer- 
mented liquors,  and  thus  the  poison  of  the 
viper  may  be  taken  with  impunity  j  wliilst 
inspiring  carbonic  acid  kills,  and  the  poison 
of  the  viper,  inserted  into  the  flesh,  often 
proves  fatal. 

Several  substances  also  act  as  poisonous 
when  applied  either  externally  or  internally; 
as  arsenic. 

When  a  substance  produces  disease,  not 
only  in  mankind,  but  in  all  animals,  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  term  common  poison; 
as  arsenic,  sublimate,  &c.  •  whilst  that  which 
is  poisonous  to  man  only,  or  to  animals, 
and  often  to  one  genus  merely,  is  said  to  be 
a  relative  poison  ;  thus  aloes  are  poisonous  to 
dogs  and  wolves  :  the  Phellandrium  aqua- 
ticum  kills  horses,  whilst  oxen  devour  it 
greedily,  and  with  impunity.  It  appears, 
then,  that  substances  act  as  poisonous  only 
in  regard  to  their  dose,  the  part  of  the  body 
they  are  applied  to,  and  the  subject. 
,  Poisons  enter  the  body  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Through  tlie  oesophagus  alone,  or  with 
the  food. 

2.  Through  the  anus  by  clysters. 
8.  Through  the  nostrils. 

4.  Through  the  lungs  with  the  air. 

5.  Through  the  absorbents  of  the  skin, 
either  whole,  ulcerated,  cut,  or  torn. 

Poisons  have  been  arranged  in  six  classes: 
I.  —  Corrosive  or  escharolic  jioisons. 

They  are  so  named  because  they  usually 
irritate,  inflame,  and  corrode  the  animal 
texture  with  which  they  come  into  contact. 
Their  action  is  in  general  more  violent  and 
formidable  than  that  of  the  other  poisons. 
The  following  list  from  Orfila  contains  the 
principal  bodies  of  this  class  :  — 

1.  Mercurial  2)reparations ;  corrosive  sub- 
limate, red  oxide  of  mercury ;  turbeth  mi- 
neral, or  yellow  subsulphate  of  mercury ; 
pernitrate  of  mercury  ;  mercurial  vapours, 

2.  Arsenical  preparations ;  such  as  white 
oxide  of  arsenic,  and  its  combinations  with 
the  bases,  called  arsenites  ;  arsenic  acid,  and 
the  arseniates ;  yellow  and  red  sulphuret 
of  arsenic ;  black  oxide  of  arsenic,  or  fly- 
powder. 

3.  Antimonial  preparations ;  such  as  tar- 
tar emetic,  or  cream  tartrate  of  antimony  ; 
oxide  of  antimony  ;  kermes  mineral ;  mu- 
riate of  antimony  ;  and  antimonial  wine. 

4.  Cupreous  p7'eparations ;  such  as  verdi- 
gris ;  acetate  of  copper ;  the  cupreous  sul- 
phate, nitrate,  and  muriate  ;  ammoniacal 
copper;  oxide  of  copper;  cupreous  soaps, 
or  grease  tainted  with  oxide  of  copper ;  and 
cupreous  wines  or  vinegars. 

5.  Muriate  qf  tin. 


6.  Oxide  and  sulphate  of  zinc. 

7.  Nitrate  of  silver. 

8.  Muriate- of  gold. 

9.  Pearl-white,  or  the  oxide  of  bismuth, 
and  the  subnitrate  of  this  metal. 

10.  Concentrated  acids  ;  sulphuric,  nitric, 
phosphoric,  muriatic,  hydriodic,  acetic,  &c. 

11.  Corrosive  alkalies,  pure  or  subcarbon- 
ated  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia. 

12.  The  caiistic  earths,  lime  and  barytes. 
IS.  Muriate  and  carbonate  of  barytes. 

14.  Glass  and  enamel  ]>owder. 

15.  Canlharides. 

— Astringent  poisons. 
1.  Preparations  of  lead,  such  as  the  ace- 
tate, carbonate,  wines  sweetened  with  lead 
water  impregnated  with  its  oxide,  food  cook! 
ed  m  vessels  containing  lead,  syrups  clari- 
fied with  subacetate  of  lead,  plumbean  va- 
pours. 

III.  —  Acrid  poisons. 

1.  The  gases;  chlorine,  muriatic  acid, 
sulphurous  acid,  nitrous  gas,  and  nitro-mu- 
riatic  vapours. 

2.  Jatropha  manihot,  the  fresh  root,  and 
its  juice,  from  which  cassava  is  made. 

3.  The  Indian  ricinus,  or  Molucca  wood. 

4.  Scammony. 

5.  Gamioge. 

6.  Seeds  of  Patea  Christi. 

7.  Elate^ium.  - 

8.  Colocynth. 

9.  White  hellebore  root. 

1 0.  Black  hellebore  root. 

11.  Seeds  of  stavesacre. 

12.  The  wood  and  fruit  of  the  Ahov'di  of 
Brazil, 

13.  Rhododendron  chrysanthum. 

14.  Bulbs  of  Colchicum,  gathered  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn. 

15.  The  milk^  juice  of  the  Convolvulus  ar- 
vensis. 

16.  Asclepias. 

17.  CEnanthe  Jistulosa  and  crocata, 

18.  Some  species  of  clematis. 

19.  Anemone  Pulsatilla. 

20.  Root  of  Wolfs-bane. 

21.  Fresh  roots  of  Ai-um.  viaculatum. 

22.  Berries  and  bark  of  Daphne  mese- 
reum. 

23.  The  plant  and  emanations  of  the  Rhiis 
toxicodendroyu 

24.  Euphorbia  officinalis. 

25.  Several  species  of  Ranunculus,  parti- 
cularly the  Aquatilis. 

26.  Nitre,  in  a  Large  dose. 

27.  Some  muscles  and  other  shell-fish. 
IV.  —  Narcotic  and  stupifying  ])oiso7is. 

1.  The  gases;  liydrogen,  azote,  and  oxide 
of  azote. 

2.  Poppy  and  opium. 

3.  The  roots  of  the  Sola7ium  somniferum  ; 
berries  and  leaves  of  die  Solanum  nigrum  ; 
tliose  of  tlie  Morel  with  yellow  fruit, 

4.  The  roots  and  leaves  of  the  .//tropawian- 
dragora. 

5.  Datura  stramonium. 
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6.  Hyociamus,  or  henbane, 
V.  Lactuca  virosa. 
8.  Paris  (jimdrifolia,  or  licrb  Paris. 
_  9-  Laurocerasus,  or  bay  laurel  and  prus- 
sic  acid. 

10.  Berries  of  iJic  yew-iree. 

1 1 .  Ervum  ervilia  ;  the  seeds. 

12.  The  seeds  of  Zo%r«s  cicera. 

13.  Distilled  water  of  hitler  almonds. 

14.  The  effluvia  of  many  of  the  above 
plants. 

—  NarcoLico-acrid  poisons- 
1.  Carbonic  acid  j   tlie  gas  of  cliarcoal 
stoves  and  fermenting  liquors. 
'  2.  The  7nancltincel- 

3.  Faba  Saudi  IgnatH: 

4.  The  exhalations  and  juice  of  the  poi- 
soii-irce  of  Macassar,  or  npas-Aatiar. 

5.  The  Ticunas.  \ 

6.  Certain  species  of  Slrychnos. 

7.  The  whole  plant,  Lauro-cerasus. 

8.  Belladonna,  or  deadly  nightshade. 

9.  Tobacco. 

10.  Roots  of  white  hrijomj. 

11.  Roots  of  the  Chwropliyllum  sUveslre. 

12.  Coniuni  macalatum,  or  spotted  liem- 
lock. 

13.  JEthusa  cynapiuia. 

14.  Cicuta  virosa. 

15.  Anagallis  arvensis.  ■ 

16.  Mercurialis  pcrennis. 

17.  Digitalis  purpurea.  ■ 

18;  The  distilled  waters  and  oils  of  some 
of  the  above  plants. 

19.  The  odorant  principle  of  some  of  them. 

20.  jyoorara  of  Guiana. 

21.  Camphor. 

22.  Cocculus  indicus. ' 

23.  Several  mushrooms. 

24.  Secale  cormitum. 

25.  Lolium  lemulentum. 

26.  Sium  latifoliuin. 

27.  Coriaria  myrtifolia. 

VI.  —  Septic  or  putrescent  jwisons. 

1.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

2.  Putrid  effluvia  of  animal  bodies. 

3.  Contagious  effluvia,  or  fomites  and  mi- 
asmata. 

4.  Venomous  animals  ;  the  viper,  raltlc;- 
snake,  scorpion,  mad  dog,  &c. 

Antidote  for  vegetable  poisons.  Drapiez 
has  ascertained,  by  numerous  experiments, 
that  tlie  fruit  of  tlie  Feuillea  cordifolia  is  a 
powerful  antidote  against  the  vegetable  poi- 
sons. He  poisoned  dogs  with  the  rhns  toxi- 
codendron, hemlock,  and  nux  vomica  ;  and 
all  those  which  were  left  to  the  eli'ects  of  the 
poison  died,  but  those  to  which  the  above 
fruit  was  administered  recovered  completely, 
after  a  sliort  illness.  To  see  whether  the 
antidote  would  act  in  the  same  way,  applied 
externally  to  wounds,  into  which  vegetable 
poisons  had  been  introduced,  ho  took  two 
arrows,  which  had  been  dipped  into  the  juice 
of  the  manchenille,  and  slightly  wounded 
with  them  two  cats  ;  to  one  of  these  wounds 
he  applied  a  poultice,  composed  of  the  fruit 
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of  the  feuillea  cordifolia,  while  the  other  was 
left  without  any  application.'  The  form9r 
suffered  no  inconvenience,  except  from  tlie 
pain  of  the  wound,  which  speedily  healed ; 
while  the  otlier,  in  a  short  time,  fell  into 
convulsions,  and  died.  This  fruit  loses 
these  valuable  virtues,  if  kept  two  years 
after  it  is  gathered. 

Dr.  Chisliolm  states,  tliat  the  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane  is  the  best  antidote  for  arsenic. 

Dr.  Lyman  Spalding,  of  New  York,  an- 
nounces in  a  small  pamphlet,  that  for  above 
these  fifty  years,  the  Scutellaria  lateriflora 
has  proved  to  be  an  infallible  moans  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  tlie  hydrophobia,  after 
the  bite  of  rabid  animals.  It  is  better  ap- 
plied as  a  dry  powder  than  fresh.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimonies  of  several  American 
physicians,  this  plant,  not  yet  received  as  a 
remedy  into  any  Eiii-opean  Materia  Medica, 
affoVded  perfect  relief  in  above  a  tliousand 
cases,  as  well  in  the  human  species  as  in  the 
brute  creation  (dogs,  swine,  and  oxen). 
Method  of  delecting  Poisons. 

"  When  sudden  death  is  suspected  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  administration  of  poi- 
son, either  wilfully  or  by  accident,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  physician  is  occasionally  required 
to  confirm  or  invalidate  this  suspicion.  He 
may  also  be  sometimes  called  upon  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  the  noxious  effects  arising  ' 
I'rom  the  presence  of  poisonous  substances  iu 
articles  of  diet ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  serve 
an  importfmt  purpose,  to  point  out  concisely 
the  simplest  and  most  practicable  modes  of 
obtaining,  by  experiment,  the  necessary  in- 
formation. 

The  only  poisons,  however,  that  can  be 
clearly  and  decisively  detected  by  chemical 
means,  are  those  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 
Arsenic,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  are  most 
likely  to  be  exhibited  with  the  view  of  pro- 
ducing death  ;  and  lead  and  copper  may  be 
introduced  undesignedly,  in  several  ways, 
into  our  food  and  drink.  The  continued 
and  unsuspected  operation  of  the  two  last 
may  often  produce  effects  less  sudden  and 
violent,  but  not  less  baneful  to  health  and 
life,  than  the  more  active  poisons ;  and 
their  operation  generally  involves,  in  the 
pernicious  consequences,  a  greater  number 
of  sufferers. 

Method  of  discovering  arsenic. — When  the 
cause  of  sudden  death  is  believed,  from  the 
symptoms  preceding  it,  to  be  the  admini- 
stration of  arsenic,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  must  be  attentively  examined. 
To  effect  this  let  a  ligature  be  made  at  each 
orifice,  the  stomach  removed  entirely  from 
tlie  body,  and  its  whole  contents  washed  out 
into  an  earthen  or  glass  vessel.  The  arsenic, 
on  account  of  its  greater  specific  gravity, 
will  settle  to  the  bottom,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained separate,  after  washing  off  the  other 
substances  by  repeated  ett'usions  of  cold 
water.  These  Washings  should  not  be 
thrown  away,  till  the  presence  of  arsenic 
3  d 
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has  been  clearly  ascertained.  It  may 
be  expected  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in 
the  form  of  a  white  ))owder,  which  must  be 
carefully  collected,  dried  on  a  filter,  and 
submitted  to  experiment, 

A.  Boil  a  small  portion  of  the  powder 
with  a  few  ounces  of  distilled  water,  in  a 
clean  Florence  flask,  and  filter  the  solution, 

B.  To  this  solution  add  a  portion  of 
water,  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  If  arsenic  be  present,  a  golden  yellow 
sediment  will  fall  down,  which  will  appear 
sooner,  if  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  be 
added. 

C.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  the 
addition  of  sulphuret  of  ammonia,  or  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  potassa. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that 
these  tests  are  decomposed  not  only  by  all 
metallic  solutions,  but  by  the  mere  addition 
of  any  acid.  But  among  these  precipitates, 
Dr.  Bostoek  assures  us,  the  greatest  part  .are 
so  obviously  different  as  not  to  afford  a  pro- 
bability of  being  mistaken  ;  the  only  two 
which  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  it,  are  the 
precipitate  from  tariarised  antimony,  and 
that  separated  by  an  acid.  In  the  latter, 
however,  the  sulphur  preserves  its  peculiar 
yellow  colour,  while  the  ai'senic  presents  a 
.deep  shade  of  orange  ;  but  no  obvious  clr- 
,c«mstance  of  discrimination  can  be  pointed 
,out  between  the  hydro-sulphurets  of  arsenic 
and  of  antimony.  Hence  Dr.  Bostoek  con- 
cludes that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  its 
compounds  merit  our  confidence  only  as 
collateral  tests.  They  discover  arsenic  with 
great  delicacy :  sixty  grains  of  water,  to 
wliich  one  grain  only  of  liquid  sulphuret 
(hydroguretted  sulphuret  ?)  had  been  added, 
was  almost  instantly  rendered  completely 
opaque  by  one-eightietli  of  a  grain  of  the 
white  oxide  of  arsenic  in  solution. 

D.  To  a  little  of  the  solution  A,  add 
a  single  drop  of  a  weak  solution  of  sub-car- 
bonate of  potassa,  and  .afterward  a  few 
drops  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
The  presence  of  arseilic  will  be  manifested 
by  a  yellowisli-green  precipitate.  Or  boil  a 
portion  of  the  suspected  powder  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  pure  potassa,  and  with  this  preci- 
pitate the  sulphate  of  copper,  when  a  simi- 
lar appearance  will  ensue  still  more  remark- 
gibly,  if  arsenic  be  present.  The  colour  of 
this  precipitate  js  perfectly  characteristic. 
It  is  that  of  the  pigment  called  Scheele's 
green.  To  identify  the  arsenic  with  still 
greater  certainty,  it  may  be  proper,  at  the 
time  of  making  the  experiments  on  a  sus- 
pected substance,  to  perform  similar  ones, 
as  a  standard  of  comparison,  on  what  is  ac- 
tually known  to  be  arsenic.  Let  the  colour, 
therefore,  produced  by  adding  an  alk<-jHnc 
solution  of  the  substance  under  examin- 
ation, to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
be  compared  witli  tliat  obtained  by  a  simii.ir 
admixture  of  a  solution  of  Copper  witii  one 
of  real  arsenic  in  alkali. 


Tlie  proportions  in  which  the  different 
ingredients  are  employed.  Dr.  Bostoek  has 
found  to  have  considerable  influence  on  the 
di&tinct  exhibition  of  the  effect.  Those 
which  he  has  observed  to  answer  best,  were 
one  of  arsenic,  three  of  potassa  (probably 
the  sub-carbonate,  or  common  salt  or  tartar), 
and  five  of  sulphate  of  copper.  For  instance, 
a  solution  of  one  grain  of  arsenic,  and  three 
grains  of  potassa,  in  two  drachms  of  water, 
being  mingled  with  another  solution  of  five 
grains  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  same 
quantity  of  water,  the  whole  was  converted 
into  a  beautiful  grass  green,  from  which  a 
copious  precipitate  of  the  same  hue  slowly 
subsided,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquor 
transparent  and  nearly  colourless.  The 
same  materials,  except  with  the  omission  of 
the  arsenic,  being  employed  in  the  same 
manner,  a  delicate  sky-blue  resulted,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  former,  as  not  to  admit  of* 
the  possibility  of  mistake.  In  tins  way, 
one-fovtietli  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  diffused 
througli  sixty  grains  of  water,  afforded,  by 
the  addition  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  po- 
tassa in  proper  proportions,  a  distinct  preci- 
pitate of  Scheele's  green.  In  employing  - 
this  test,  it  is  necessary  to  view  the  fluid  by 
reflected  and  not  by  transparent  light,  and 
to  make  the  examination  by  day-light.  To 
render  the  effect  more  apparent,  a  sheet  of 
jyhite  paper  may  be  placed  behind  the  glass 
in  which  the  mixed  fluids  are  contained  ;  or 
the  precipitation  may  be  effected  by  mixing 
tlie  fluids  on  a  piece  of  writing-paper. 

E.  Thq  sediments,  produced  by  any  of 
the  foregoing  experiments,  may  be  collected, 
dried,  and  laid  on  red-hot  charcoal.  A 
smeil  of  sulphur  will  first  arise,  and  will  be 
followed  by  that  of  garlic. 

F,  A  process  for  detecting  ai-senic  has 
been  proposed  by  Hume,  of  London,  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  for  Maj',  1809,  vol. 
xxxiii.  The  test,  which  he  has  suggested, 
is  the  fused  nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar  cau- 
stic, which  he  employs  in  the  following 
manner :  — ^ 

Into  a  clean  Florence  oil-flask  introduce 
two  or  three  grains  of  any  powder  suspected 
to  be  arsenic  ;  add  not  less  than  eighuounce 
measures  of  either  rain  or  distilled  water  ; 
and  heat  this  gradually  over  a  lamp,  or  a  clear 
coal  fire,  till  the  solution  begins  to  boil. 
Then,  while  it  boils,  frequently  shake  the 
flask,  which  may  he  readily  done  by  wrap- 
ping a  piece  of  leather  round  its  neck,  or 
putting  a  glove  upon  tlie  hand.  To  the 
hot  solution,  add  a  grain  or  two  of  sub-car- 
bonate  of  iiotassa  or  soda,  agitating  the  whole 
to  make  the  mixture  uniform. 

In  the  next  place,  pour  into  an  ounce- 
phtal,  or  a  small  wine-glass,  about  two 
table  spoonfuls  of  this  solution,  and  present, 
to  the  mere  surface  of  the  fluid,  a  slick  of 
dry  nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar  caustic.  If 
llierc  bo  any  auscnic  present,  a  be.iutiful 
vellow   precipitate   will    instantly  appear, 
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which  will  proceed  from  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  nitrate  with  the  fluid ;  and  settle 
towards  tlie  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  a  floc- 
culent  and  copious  precipitate.  . 

The  nitrate  of  silver,  Hume  finds,  also, 
acts  very  sensibly  upon  arsenate  of  potassa, 
and  decidedly  distinguishes  this  salt  from 
the  above  solution  or  arsenite  of  potassa; 
the  colour  of  the  precipitate,  occasioned  by 
the  arsenate,  being  much  darker  and  more 
inclined  to  brick-red.  In  botli  cases,  he  is 
of  opinion  that  the  test  of  nitr.ite  of  siiiver  is 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  sulphate  of  copper ; 
inasmuch  as  it  produces  a  much  more 
copious  precipitate,  when  equal  quantities 
are  submitted  to  experiment.  The  tests  lie 
recommends  to  be  employed  in  their  dry 
state,  in  preference  to  that  of  solution  ;  and 
that  the  piece  of  salt  he  held  on  the  surface 
only. 

A  modified  application  of  this  test  has 
since  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Marcet,  whose 
directions  are  as  follow: — Let  the  fluid, 
suspected  to  contain  arsenic,  be  filtei-ed;  let 
the  end  of  a  glass  rod,  wetted  with  a  solu- 
tion of  pure  ammonia,  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  this  fluid,  and  let  the  end  of  a 
clean  rod,  similarly  wetted  with  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  be  immersed  in  the  mixture. 
If  the  minutest  quantity  of  arsenic  be  pre- 
sent, a  precipitate  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
inclining  to  orange,  will  appear  at  the  point 
of  contact,  and  will  readily  subside  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  As  this  precipitate 
is  soluble  in  ammonia,  the  greatest  care  is 
necessary  not  to  add  an  excess  of  that  alkali. 
The  acid  of  arsenic,  with  the  same  test, 
aflTords  a  brick-red  precipitate.  —  Hume,  it 
may  be  added,  now  prepares  his  test  by  dis- 
solving a  few  grains,  say  ten,  of  lunar 
caustic  in  nine  or  ten  times  its  weight  of 
distilled  water  ;  precipitating  by  liquid  am- 
monia ;  and  addhig  cautiously,  and  by  a 
few  drops  at  once,  liquid  ammonia,  till  the 
precipitate  is  re-dissolveti,  and  no  longer.  To 
obviate  the  possibility  of  any  excess  of  am- 
monia, a  small  quantity  of  the  precipitate 
may  be  left  undissolved.  To  apply  this 
test,  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  dip  a 
rod  of  glass  into  this  liquor,  and  then  touch 
with  it  the  surface  of  a  solution  supposed  to 
contain  arsenic,  which  will  be  indicated  by 
a  yellow  precipitate. 

Sylvester  has  objected  to,  this  test, 
that  it  will  not  produce  the  expected  ap- 
pearance, when  common  salt  is  present. 
He  has,  therefore,  proposed  the  red  acetate 
of  iron  as  a  better  test  of  arsenic,  with  which 
it  forms  a  bright  yellow  deposit;  or  the 
acetate  of  copper,  which  allbrds  a  green 
precipitate.  Of  the  two,  he  recommends  the 
latter  in  preference,  but  advises  that  botli 
should  be  resorted  to  in  doubtful  cases.  Dr. 
Marcet,  however,  has  replied,  that  the  objec- 
tion arising  from  the  presence  of  common  salt 
is  easily  obviated;  for  if  a  little  diluted  ni- 
tric acid  be  added  to  the  suspected  liquid 
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and  then  nitrate  of  silver  very  cautiously 
till  the  precipitate  ceases,  tlie  muriatic  acid 
will  be  removed,  but  the  arsenic  will  remain 
in  solution,  and  the  addition  of  ammonia 
will  produce  tlie  yellow  precipitate  in  its 
characteristic  form.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
must  be  suflicient  to  saturate  any  excess  of 
nitric  acid,  which  the  fluid  may  contain. 

A  more  important  objection  to  nitrate  of 
silver  as  a  test  of  arsenic  is,  that  it  affords, 
witli  the  alkaline  phosphates,  a  precipitate 
of  phosphate  of  silver,  scarcely  distinguish- 
able by  its  colour  from  the  arseniate  of  that 
metal.    In  ans,M'er  to  this,  it  is  alleged  by 
Hume,  that  the  arsenite  of  silver  may  be 
discriminated  by  a  curdy  or  flocculent  figure, 
resembling  that  of  fresh  precipitated  muriate 
of  silver,  except  that  its  colour  is  yellow  ; 
while  the  phosphate  is  smooth  and  homo- 
geneous.   The  better  to  discriminate  these 
two  arsenites,  he  advises  two  parallel  expe- 
riments to  be  made,  upon  separate  pieces  of 
clean  writing  paper,  spreading  on  the  one 
a,  little  of  the  fresh  prepared  arsenite,  and  on 
the  other  a  little  of  the  phosphate.  When 
these  are  suffered  to  dry,  the  phosphate  will 
gradually  assume  a  black  colour,  or  nearly 
so,  while  the  arsenite  will  pass  from  its  ori- 
ginal vivid  yellow  to  an  Indian  yellow,  or 
nearly  a  fawn  colour. 

Dr.  Paris  conducts  the  trial  in  tlie  follow- 
ing manner :  —  Drop  the  suspected  fluid  on  a 
piece  of  white  paper,  making  with  it  a  broad 
line;  along  this  line  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic 
is  to  be  slowly  drawn  several  times  succes- 
sively, when  a  streak  will  appear  of  the 
colour  resembling  that  known  by  the  name 
of  Indian  yellow.  This  is  equally  produced 
by  arsenic  and  by  an  alkaline  phosphate, 
but  the  one  from  arsenic  is  rough,  curdy, 
and  flocculent,  like  that  from  a  crayon  ; 
that  from  a  phosphate  is  homogeneous 
and  uniform,  resembling  a  water  colour 
laid  smoothly  on  with  a  brush.  But  a  moro 
important  and  distinctive  peculiarity  soon 
succeeds ;  for  in  less  than  two  minutes  the 
phosphoric  yellow  fades  into  a  sad  green, 
and  becomes  gradually  darker,  and  ulti- 
mately quite  black,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  arsenic  yellow  continues  permanent,  or 
nearly  so,  for  some  time,  and  then  becomes 
brown.  In  performing  this  experiment,  the 
sunshine  should  be  avoided,  or  the  chancre 
of  colour  will  take  place  too  rapidly.  ( Ann. 
of  Phil.  X.  60.)  The  author  of  the  London. 
Dispensulori/  adds,  that  the  test  is  improved 
by  brushing  the  streak  lightly  over  with 
liquid  ammonia  immediately  after  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  caustic,  when,  if  arsenic  be 
present,  a  bright  queen's  yellow  is  produced 
which  remains  permanent  for  nearly  an  hour  ■ 
but  that  when  lunar  caustic  produces  a  ivhite 
yellow  before  the  ammonia  is  applied,  we 
may  infer  the  presence  of  some  alkaline 
phosphate  rather  than  of  arsenic. 

G.    Smithson   proposes    to  :  fuse  any 
3  Q  2 
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powder  suspected  to  contain  arsenic  witli 
nitre ;  this  produces  arseniate  of  potassa, 
of  which  the  solution  attbrds  a  brick-red  pre- 
cipitate with  nitrate  of  silver.  In  cases 
where  any  sensible  portion  of  the  alkali  of 
the  nitre  has  been  set  free,  it  must  be  satur- 
ated with  acetous  acid,  and  the  saline  mix- 
ture dried  and  re-dissolved  in  water.  So 
small  is  the  quantity  of  arsenic  required  for 
this  mode  of  trial,  that  a  drop  of  solution  of 
oxide  of  arsenic  in  water  (wliich,  at  54° 
of  Fahr.  may  be  estimated  to  contain  one- 
eightieth  its  weight  of  the  oxide),  mixed 
with  a  little  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  fused  in 
a  platinum  spoon,  affords  a  very  sensible 
quantity  of  arseniate  of  silver.  [Ann.  of 
Phil.  N.  S.  iv.  127.) 

H.  Dr.  Cooper,  President  of  Columbia 
College,  finds  a  solution  of  chromate  of 
potassa  to  be  one  of  the  best  tests  of  arsenic. 
One  drop  is  turned  green  by  the  fourth  of 
a  grain  of  arsenic,  by  two  or  three  drops  of 
Fowler's  mineral  solution,  or  any  other 
arsenite  of  potassa.  The  arsenious  acid 
takes  oxygen  from  the  chromic,  which  is 
converted  into  oxide  of  chrome.  To  exhi- 
bit the  effect,  take  five  watch-glasses;  put 
on  one,  two,  or  three  drops  of  a  watery 
solution  of  white  arsenic ;  on  the  second,  as 
much  arsenite  of  potassa  ;  on  the  thu'd,  one- 
fourth  of  a  grain  of  white  arsenic  in  sub- 
stance ;  on  the  fourth,  two  or  three  drops 
of  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  ;  on  the 
fifth,  two  or  three  drops  of  a  solution  of 
copper.  Add  to  each  three  or  four  drops  of 
a  solution  of  chromate  of  potassa.  In  half 
an  hour  a  bright  clear  grass-green  colour 
■rtdll  appear  in  numbers  1,  2,  3,  imchange- 
able  by  ammonia  ;  number  4  will  instantly 
exhibit  an  orange  precipitate  ;  and  number 
5  a  green,  which  a  drop  of  ammonia  will 
instantly  change  to  blue.  (Sillhnan's  Ame- 
rican Journal,  iii. ) 

I.  But  the  most  decisive  mode  of  deter- 
mining the  presence  of  arsenic  (which, 
though  not  absolutely  indispensable,  should 
always  be  resorted  to,  when  the  suspected 
substance  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity), is  by  reducing  it  to  a  metallic  state  ; 
for  its  characters  are  then  clear  and  unequi- 
vocal. For  this  purpose,  l^t  a  portion  of 
the  white  sediment,  collected  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  be  dried  and  mixed 
witli  three  times  its  weight  of  black  flux  ; 
or  if  this  cannot  be  procured,  with  two  parts 
of  very  dry  carbonate  of  potassa  (the  salt  of 
tartar  of  the  shops),  and  one  of  powdered 
charcoal.  Dr.  Bostock  finds  that  for  this 
mixture,  we  may  advantageously  substitute 
one  composed  of  half  a  grain  of  charcoal, 
and  two  drops  of  oil,  to  a  grain  of  the  sedi- 
ment. Procure  a  tube  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  and  one-fourth  or  one-sixth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  of  thin  glass,  sealed  liermeticilly 
at  one  end.  Then  put  into  tlie  tube  the 
mixture  of  the  powder  and  its  flux,  and  if 
any  should  adhere  to  the  inner  surface,  let  it 


be  wiped  oflf  by  a  featlier,  so  that  the  inside 
of  all  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  may  be 
quite  clean  and  dry.  Stop  the  end  of  the 
tube  loosely,  with  a  little  paper,  and  heat 
the  sealed  end  only,  on  a  chafing-dish  of 
red-hoat  coals,  taking  care  to  avoid  breathing 
the  fumes.  The  arsenic,  if  present,  will  rise 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  on  the  inner 
surface  of  which  it  will  form  a  thin  brilliant 
coating.  Break  the  tube,  and  scrape  off  the 
reduced  metal.  Lay  a  little  on  a  heated 
iron,  when,  if  it  be  arsenic,  a  dense  smoke 
will  arise,  and  a  strong  smell  of  garlic  will 
be  perceived.  The  arsenic  may  be  farther 
identified,  by  putting  a  small  quantity  be- 
tween two  polished  plates  of  copper,  sur- 
rounding it  by  powdered  charcoal,  to  prevent 
its  escape,  binding  these  tightly  together  by 
iron  wire,  and  exposing  them  to  a  low  red 
heat.  If  the  included  substance  be  arsenic, 
a  white  stain  will  be  left  on  the  copper. 

K.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that 
neither  the  stain  on  copper,  nor  the  odour 
of  garlic,  is  produced  by  the  white  oxide  of 
arsenic,  when  heated  without  the  addition  of 
some  inflammable  ingredient.  The  absence 
of  arsenic  must  not,  therefore,  be  inferred, 
if  no  smell  should  be  occasioned  by  laying 
the  white  powder  on  a  heated  iron.  - 

Dr.  Black  ascertained,  that  all  the  neces- 
sary experiments,  for  the  detection  of  arsenic, 
may  be  made  on  a  single  grain  of  the  white 
oxide  ;  this  small  quantity  having  produced, 
when  heated  in  a  tube  with  its  proper  flux, 
as  much  of  the  metal  as  clearly  established 
its  presence. 

If  the  quantity  of  arsenic  in  the  stomach 
should  be  so  small,  which  is  not  vei-y  proba- 
ble, as  to  occasion  death,  and  yet  to  remain 
suspended  in  the  washings,  the  whole  con- 
tents, and  the  water  employed  to  wash  them, 
must  be  filtered,  and  the  clear  liquor  assayed 
for  arsenic  by  the  tests  B,  C,  D,  and 
E'. 

In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful 
that  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  is  not  mo- 
dified by  that  of  tlie  liquid  found  in  the 
stomach.  If  this  be  yellow,  the  precipitate 
by  sulphate  of  copper  and  carbonate  of 
potassa,  will  appear  green,  even  though  no 
arsenic  be  present;  but  on  leaving  it  to 
settle,  decanting  oflf  the  fluid,  and  replacing 
it  with  water,  it  will  evidently  be  blue  with- 
out any  tinge  of  green,  being  no  longer  seen 
through  a  yellow  medium. — [Dr.  Paris.) 

Tlie  liquid  contents  of  the  stomach  may 
also  be  evaporated  to  dryness  below  2500 
Fahr.  and  the  dry  mass  be  exposed  to  heat 
at  tiic  bottom  of  a  Florence  flask,  to  sublime 
the  arsenic.  If  dissolved  in  an  oily  fluid, 
Dr.  Ure  proposes  to  boil  the  solution  with 
distilled  water,  and  afterwards  to  separate 
tlie  oil  by  the  capillary  action  of  wick 
threads.  The  watery  fluid  may  then  be  sub- 
jected to  the  usual  tests. 

In  an  investigation,  the  event  of  which  is 
to  affect  the  life  of  an  accused  person,  it  is 
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the  duty  of  every  one  who  may  prepare  him- 
self to  give  evidence,  not  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  appearances  produced  by  any  one 
test  of  arsenic ;  but  to  render  its  presence 
quite  unequivocal  by  the  concurring  results 
of  several. 

Discover!/  of  con-osive  sublimate,  baryta,  &c. 
—  Corrosive  sublimate  (the  bichloride  or 
oxymuriate  of  mercury),  next  to  arsenic, 
is  the  most  virulent  of  the  metallic  poisons. 
It  may  be  collected  by  treating  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed ;  but  as  it  is  more  soluble  than 
arsenic,  viz,  in  about  nineteen  times  its 
weight  of  water,  no  more  water  must  be 
employed  than  is  barely  sufficient,  and  the 
washings  must  be  carefully  preserved  for 
examination. 

If  a  powder  should  be  collected,  by  this 
operation,  which  proves,  on  examination,  not 
to  be  arsenic,  it  may  be  known  to  be  corro- 
sive sublimate  by  the  following  characters  : 

A.  Expose  a  small  quantity  of  it,  with- 
out any  admixture,  to  heat  in  a  coated  glass 
tube,  as  directed  in  the  treatment  of  arsenic. 
Corrosive  sublimate  will  be  ascertained  by 
its  rising  to  the  top  of  tlie  tube,  lining  the 
inner  surface  in  the  form  of  a  shining  white 
crust. 

B.  Dissolve  another  portion  in  distilled 
water ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  how 
much  of  the  salt  the  water  is  capable  of 
taking  up. 

C.  To  the  watery  solution  add  a  little 
lime-water.  A  precipitate  of  an  orange 
yellow  colour  will  instantly  appear. 

D.  To  another  portion  of  the  solution 
add  a  single  drop  of  a  dilute  solution  of 
sub-carbonate  of  potassa  (salt  of  tartar).  A 
white  precipitate  will  appeal' ;  but,  on  a  still 
farther  addition  of  alkali,  an  orange-coloured 
sediment  will  be  formed. 

E.  The  carbonate  of  soda  has  similar 
effects. 

F.  Sulphuretted  water  throws  down  a 
dai-k-coloured  sediment,  which,  when  dried 
and  strongly  heated,  is  wholly  volatilised, 
without  any  odour  of  garlic. 

For  the  detection  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
Sylvester  has  recommended  the  application 
of  galvanism,  which  exhibits  the  mercury  in 
a  metallic  state.  A  piece  of  zinc  wire,  or 
if  that  cannot  be  had,  of  iron  wire  about 
three  inclies  long,  is  to  be  twice  bent  at 
right  angles,  so  as  to  resemble  the  Greek 
letter  IT.  The  two  legs  of  this  figure  should 
be  distant  about  the  diameter  of  a  common 
gold  wedding-ring  from  each  other,  and  the 
two  ends  of  the  bent  wire  must  afterwards 
be  tied  to  a  ring  of  this  description.  Let  a 
plate  of  glass,  not  less  than  three  inches 
square,  be  laid  as  nearly  horizontal  as  pos- 
sible, and  on  one  side,  drop  some  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  about  six  times  its  weight 
of  water,  till  it  spreads  to  the  size  of  a  half- 
penny. At  a  little  distance  from  this, 
towards  the  other  side,  next  drop  some  of 


the  solution  supposed  to  contain  corrosive 
sublimate,  till  the  edges  of  the  two  liquids 
join  together;  and  let  the  wire  and  ring 
prepared  as  above  be  laid  in  such  a  way  that 
the  wire  may  touch  the  acid,  while  the  gold 
ring  is  in  contact  with  the  suspected  liquid. 
If  the  minutest  quantity  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate be  present,  the  ring  in  a  few  minutes 
will  be  covered  with  mercury  on  the  part 
which  touched  the  fluid. 

Smithson  remarks,  that  all  the  oxides  and 
saline  compounds  of  mercury,  if  laid  in  a 
drop  of  marine  acid  on  gold,  with  a  bit  of 
tin,  quickly  amalgamate  the  gold.  In  this 
way,  a  very  minute  quantity  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  or  a  drop  of  its  solution  may  be 
tried,  and  no  addition  of  muriatic  acid  is 
then  required. '  Quantities  of  mercury  may 
thus  be  rendered  evident,  which  could  not 
be  so  by  any  other  means.  Even  the  rrler- 
curyof  cinnabar  may  be  exhibited;  but  it 
must  previously  be  boiled  with  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid  in  a  platinum  spoon,  to  convert 
it  into  sulphate.  An  exceedingly  minute 
quantity  of  metallic  mercury  in  any  powder 
may  be  discovered  by  placing  it  in  nitric 
acid  on  gold,  drying,  and  adding  muriatic 
acid  and  tin. 

The  only  mineral  poison  of  great  virulence 
that  has  not  been  mentioned,  and  which, 
from  its  being  little  known  to  act  as  such,  it 
is  very  improbable  we  should  meet  with,  is 
the  carbonate  of  baryta.  This,  in  the  coun- 
try where  it  is  found,  is  employed  as  a 
poison  for  rats,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
would  be  equally  destructive  to  human  life. 
It  may  be  discovered  by  dissolving  it  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  by  the  insolubility  of  the 
precipitate  which  this  solution  yields  on 
adding  sulphuric  acid,  or  sulphate  of  soda. 
Soluble  barytic  salts,  if  these  have  been  the 
means  of  poison,  will  be  contained  in  the 
water  employed  to  wash  the  contents  of  tlie 
stomach,  and  will  be  detected,  on  adding 
sulphuric  acid,  by  a  copious  precipitate. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
failure  of  attempts  to  discover  poisonous 
substances  in  tlie  alimentary  canal  after 
death,  is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  proof  that 
death  has  not  been  occasioned  by  poison. 
For  it  has  been  clearly  established,  by  expe- 
runents  made  on  animals,  that  a  poison  may 
be  so  completely  evacuated,  that  no  traces 
of  it  shall  be  found,  and  yet  that  death  may 
ensue  from  the  morbid  changes  which  it  has 
occasioned  in  the  alimentary  canal,  or  in  the 
general  system. 

Metkofl   of  detecting   copper  or  lead,  

Copper  and  lead  sometimes  gain  admission 
into  articles  of  food,  in  consequence  of  the 
employment  of  kitchen  utensils  of  these 
materials. 

1.  If  copper  be  suspected  in  any  liquor, 
its  presence  will  be  ascertained  by  adding  a 
solution  of  pure  ammonia,  which  will  strike 
a  beautiful  blue  colour.  If  the  solution  bo 
very  dilute,  it  may  be  concentrated  by  eva- 
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Jjovation ;  and  if  the  liquoi'  contain  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  acid,  like  that  used  to  pre- 
serve pickles,  as  much  of  the  alkali  must  be 
added  as  is  more  than  sufficient  to  saturate 
tlie  acid.  In  this,  and  all  other  experiments 
of  the  same  kind,  the  fluid  should  be  viewed 
by  reflected,  and  not  by  transmitted  light. 

It  into  a  newly  prepared  tincture  of 
guaiacum  wood  we  drop  a  concentrated 
.solution  of  a  salt  of  copper,  the  mixture  in- 
stantly assumes  a  blue  colour,  lliis  effect 
does  not  take  place  when  the  solution  is  very 
weak,  for 


c.  The  test  forms  a  white  cloud,  treated 
with  the  precipitate  as  in  a.  These  two 
appearances  may  be  united. 

<L  The  test  neither  forms  a  cloud,  nor 
darkens  the  precipitate, 

e.  In  the  cases  h,  c,  d,  lieat  the  pre- 
cipitate, in  contact  with  an  alkaline  carbo- 
nate,  to  redness  ;  dissolve  out  the  carbonate 
by  water  ;  and  treat  the  precipitate  as  in  a. 
The  sulphuretted  test  then  forms  a  dark  cloud 
with  the  solution  of  the  precipitate.  In 
these  experiments,  it  is  essential  that  the 
acid,  used  to  re-dissolve  the  precipitate,  shall 
not  be  in  excess  ;  and  if  it  should  so  happen. 


example,  wlien  there  is  not  above 

half  a  grain  of  the  salt  to  an  ounce  of  water;  ^  ^ 

but  then,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  that  excess  must  be  saturated  before  the  test 

prussic  acid,  the  blue  colour  is  instantly  de-  is  applied.    It  is  better  to  use  so  littfe  acid, 

veloped  of  great  purity  and  intensity.     This  that  some  of  the  precipitate  may  remain  un- 

colour  is  not  permanent,  but  soon  passes  to  dissolved. 


a  green,  and  at  length  totally  disappears. 
For  want  of  prussic  acid,  distilled  laurel 
water  may  be  employed.  Tlie  test  produces 
its  eflTect,  even  when  the  proportion  of  the 
salt  of  copper  to  the  water  does  not  exceed 
I-45000t!i.  In  this  minute  proportion  no 
other  test,  whether  the  prussiate  of  potassa, 
soda,  or  ammonia,  gives  the  least  indication 
t)f  copper — {Qnnrt.  Journ.  x.  182.) 

2.  I.cad  is  occasionally  found,  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  be  injurious  to  health,  in 
■vvatcr  that  has  passed  through  leaden  pipes, 
or  been  kept  in  leaden  vessels,  and  sometimes 
even  in  pumj)-n'ater,  in  consequence  of  that 
metal  having  been  used  in  the  construction 
■of  the  pump.  Acetate  of  lead  has  also  been 
known  to  be  fraudulently  added  to  bad  wines, 
■with  tlie  view  of  concealing  their  defects. 

Lead  may  be  discovered  by  adding,  to  a 
portion  of  the  suspected  water,  about  half 
its  bulk  of  water  impregnated  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas.  If  lead  lie  present,  it 
will  be  manifested  by  a  dark  brown,  or 
blackishj  tinge.  This  test  is  so  delicate, 
that  water  condensed  by  the  leaden  worm  of 
•a  still-tub,  is  sensibly  affected  by  it.  Lead 
is  also  detected  by  a  similar  effect  ensuing  on 
the  addition  of  sulphuret  of  ammonia,  or 
potassa. 

The  adequacy  of  this  method,  however,  to 
the  discovery  of  very  minute  quantities  of 
lead,  has  been  set  aside  by  tiie  experiments 
of  Dr.  Lambe,  the  atithor  of  a  skilful 
•analysis  of  the  springs  of  Leamington 
Priors,  near  Warwick.  By  new  methods  of 
examinatioTi,  he  has  detected  the  presence  of 
lead  in  several  spring- waters,  that  maniffst 
110  change  on  the  addition  of  the  sulphuretted 
test ;  and  has  found  that  metal  in  the  pre- 
cipitate. Separated  from  such  wafers  by  the 
■carbonate  of  potassa  or  of  soda.  In  operat- 
ing on  these  waters.  Dr.  Lambe  noticed  the 
following  appearances  : 

a.  The  test  forms  sometimes  a  dark  cloud, 
-tvith  the  precipiute  afl^ccted  by  alkalies,  which 
•has  been  re-dissolved  in  nitric  acid. 

h.  Tliough  it  forms,  in  other  cases,  no 
cloud,  the  precipitate  itself  becomes  darken- 
ed by  the  sulphuretted  test. 


f.  Instead  of  the  process  e,  the  preci- 
pitate may  he  exposed,  without  addition,  to  a 
i-ed  heat,  and  then  treated  as  in  n.  In  this 
case,  the  test  will  detect  the  metallic  matter; 
but  with  less  certainty  than  tlie  foregoing 
one. 

The  nitric  acid,  used  in  these  experiments, 
sliould  be  perfectly  pure ;  and  the  test  should 
be  recently  prepared  hy  saturating  water 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  A  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid  added  to  a  water  con- 
taining lead,  which  has  been  reduced  to 
l-8th  or  1-lOth  its  bulk  by  evaporation,  and 
then  followed  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  hydriodate  of  potassa,  produces  a  yellow 
insoluble  precipitate. 

Another  mode  of  analysis,  employed  by 
Dr.  Lambe,  consists  in  precipitating  the  lead 
by  solution  of  common  salt ;  but  as  muriate 
of  lead  is  partly  soluble  in  water,  this  test 
cannot  be  applied  to  small  portions  of  sus- 
pected water.     The  precipitate  must  be, 
therefore,  collected,  from  two  or  three  gal- 
lons, and  heated  to  redness  with  twice  its 
weiglrt  of  carbonate  of  soda.    Dissolve  out 
tlie  soda ;  add  nitric  acid,  saturating  any 
superfluity  ;  and  then  apply  the  sulphuretted 
test.      Sulphate  of  soda  would  be  found 
more  effectual   in   this   process  than  the 
muriate,  on  account  of  the  greater  insolubi- 
lity of  sulphate  of  lead.    This  propcrt)',  in- 
deed, renders  sulphate  of  soda  an  excellent 
test  of  the  presence  of  lead,  wlien  held  in 
solution  by  acids,  for  it  throws  down  that 
metal,  even  when  present  in  \Try  small 
quanlitj-,  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  wliite  pre- 
cipitate, which  is  not  soluldo  by  acetic  acid. 

Thetln'rd  process,  whicli  is  the  most  satis- 
factory of  all,  and  is  very  easy,  except  for 
the  trouble  of  collecting  a  large  quantity  of 
precipitate,  is  tire  actual  reduction  of  the 
metal,  and  its  exhibition  in  a  separate  ibrm. 
Tlie  precipitate  may  be  mixed  with  its  own 
weight  of  alkaline  carbonate,  and  exposed 
eitlier  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  small 
proportion  of  charcoal,  to  a  heat  sufficient  to 
melt  the  alkali.  On  breaking  the  crucible, 
a  small  globule  of  lead  will  be  found  ro- 
duwd  at  the  bottom.    The  precipitate  from 
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about  fifty  gallons  of  water  yielded  Di". 
Lambe,  in  one  instance,  about  two  grains  of 
lead. 

For  discovering  the  presence  of  lead  in 
wine,  a  test  invented  by  Dr.  Hahnemann, 
and  known  by  the  title  of  Hahnemann's 
wine  test,  may  be  employed.  This  test  is 
prepared  by  putting  together^  into  a  small 
phial,  sixteen  grains  of  sulphuret  of  lime, 
prepared  in  the  dry  way  (by  exposing  to  a 
red  heat,  in  a  covered  crucible,  equal  weights 
of  powdered  lime  and  sulphur,  accurately 
mixed),  and  twenty  grains  of  bitartrate  of 
potassa  (cream  of  tartar).  The  phial  is  to 
be  filled  with  water,  well  corked,  and  occa- 
sionally shaken  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes. 
When  the  powder  has  subsided,  decant  the 
clear  liquor,  and  preserve  it,  in  a  well- 
stopped  bottle,  for  use.  The  liquor,  when 
fresh  prepared,  discovers  lead  by  a  dark 
coloured  precipitate,  A  farther  proof  of  the 
presence  of  lead  in  wines  is  the  occurrence 
of  a  precipitate  on  adding  a  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  soda. 

Sylvester  has  proposed  the  gallic  afid  as 
an  excellent  test  of  the  jTi'esencc  of  lead. 

The  quantity  of  lead,  which  has  been 
detected  in  sophisticated  wine,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  forty  grains  of  the  inetaljn  every 
fifty  gallons. 

When  a  considerable  quantity  of  acetate 
of  lead  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach  (as 
sometimes,  crvving  to  its  sweet  taste,  happens 
to  children),  after  the  exhibition  of  an  active 
emetic,  the  hydro-sulphuret  of  potassa  or  of 
ammonia  may  be  given  ;  or  probably  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  eoda  (Glauber's  salt)  would 
render  it  innoxious." — Henry  s  Chem. 

PoisoH'oak.     See  Rhus  loxkodendron. 

POLEMO'NIUM.  (An  ancient  name 
derived  from  iroXeyi.o;,  war  ;  because^  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  kings  had  contended  for  the 
honour  of  its  discovery.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  LinnEean  system. 
CI:  35,  Pentandria  ;   Order,  Monogynia. 

2<  Wild  sage,  or  Teucrium  scoro'donia  of 
LinnaDus. 

PoLEMONiuM  c^RULEUM.  The  System- 
atic name  of  the  Greek  valerian,  or  Jacob's 
ladder,  the  root  of  which  is  esteemed  by 
some  as  a  good  astringent  against  diarrha3as 
and  dysentery. 

POLEY-MOUNTAIN.  See  Teu- 
crium. 

POLIOSIS.  (From  iroXos,  candidus, 
white  or  hoary.)  Tlie  specific  name  of  a 
species  of  Trichosis'm  Good's  arrangement,  in 
which  the  hairs  are  prematurely  grey  or  hoary. 

PO'LIUM.  (From  istoMos,  white  :  so 
called  from  its  white  capillaments.)  Poley. 
Teiicriuiri  of  Linnaeus. 

PoLiuM  caETicuM.  See  Teucrium  cre- 
iicum, 

PouuM  MONTANUM.  ScB  Teucrium  ca- 
pitnlvm. 

POLLENT.  {Pollen,  inis.  n.;  line  flour, 
or  dust.)     The  powder  which  adheres  to 


the  anthers  of  the  flowers  of  plants,  and 
which  is  contained  in  the  anther,  and  is 
thrown  out  chiefly  in  warm  dry  weather, 
when  the  coat  of  the  latter  contracts  and 
bursts.  The  pollen,  though  to  the  naked 
eye  a  line  powder,  and  light  enough  to  be 
wafted  along  by  the  air,  is  so  curiously 
formed,  and  so  various  in  different  plants, 
as  to  be  an  interesting  and  popular  object 
for  the  microscope.  Each  grain  of  it  is; 
commonly  a  membranous  bag,  round-  or 
angular,  rough  or  smooth,  which  remains 
entire  till  it  meets  with  any  moisture,  being 
contrary  in  this  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
anther  ;  then  it  bursts  witli  great  force,  dis- 
charging its  subtile  and  vivifying  vapour. 

In  the  Helianthus  armuus,  the  pollen  is 
echinale. 

In  Geraniums ,  perforate.  » 
The  pollen  of  Symphalum-i&  didymous.- 
'That  of  the  Mallow;  dentate. 
It  is  augulale  in  Violti  odoraCa. 
lleniforme  in  Narcissus  and 
In  Borago,  convolute. 

POLLENIN.  The  pollen  of  tulips 
has  been  ascertained'  by  Professor  John  to 
contain  a  peculiar  substance;  insoluble  in 
alkohol,  a-ther,  water,  oil  of  turpentine, 
nephtha,  carbonated  and  pure  alkalies  j  ex- 
tremely combustible,  burnirrg  \Vilh  great 
rapidity  and  flame  and  hence  used  at  the 
theatros  to  imitate  lightning. 

POLLEX.  The  thumb,  ar  great  toe; 
POLYADELPHIA.  (From  iroKvs, 
many,  and  aSeX^ia,  a  brotlrerhood.)  Tha 
name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  the  sexual* 
system  of  Linnsus,  embracing  plants  with 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  in  which  several 
stamina  are  ur/ited  by  their  filaments  into 
three  or  more  distinct  bundles. 

POLYA'NDRIA'.  (From  troKvs; many, 
and  avr]p,  a  husband.  )  Tlie  name  of  a  class 
of  plants  in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus. 
It  consists  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  furnished  with  several  stamina,  tliat 
are  inserted  into  tiic  common  receptacle  of 
the  flower  ;  by  which  circt^mstance  this  clhss 
is  distinguished  from  Icosandria,  in  which 
the  striking  character  is  the  situation  of  the 
stamina  on  the  calyx  or  petals. 

POLYCHRE'STUS.  (From  rsjoKvs, 
much,  and  XP'JS'OJS  useful.)  Having  many 
virtues,  or  uses.  Applied  to  many  medi- 
cines from  their  extensive  usefulness. 

POLYCHROITE.  The  coloming mat^- 
ter  of  saflron. 

POLYDI'PSI.-^.  (From  woXus,-  much, 
and  5ii|/r7,  thirst.)  Excessive  thirst.  A  ge- 
nus of  disease  in  the  Glass  Locales,  and) 
Order  Dysorexiai,  of  CuUen-.  It  is  mostly 
symptomatic  of  fever,  dropsy,  excessive  dis- 
charges, or  poisons. 

POLY'GALA.    (From  -aoKvs,  liiuch, 
and  yaXa,  milk  :  so  named  from  the  abun- 
dance of  its  milky  juice,)     1.  Tlie  namO  of 
genus  of  plants  in  tlie  Linnscan  Kysfem. 
Class,  Diadelphid  ;  Order,  Oclnndriu. 
:3  CI  4 
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2.  The  pharmacopcuial  name  of  the  com- 
mon milk-wort.     See  rolygala  vulgaris. 

PoLYGAi.A  AMARA.  This  IS  o  remarkably 
bitter  plant,  and  though  not  used  in  this 
country,  promises  to  be  as  eflicacious  as 
those  in  greater  repute.  It  lias  been  given 
freely  m  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and,  like  other 
remedies,  failed  in  producing  a  cure; 
yet,  as  a  palliative,  it  claims  attention.  Its 
virtues  are  balsamic,  demulcent,  and  cor- 
rohorant. 

PoLTGALA  SENEGA.  The  Systematic  name 
of  the  rattlesnake  milk-wort.  Sencka. 
Polijgala  — Jlorihus  iinperbibus  spiccUis,  caule 
erecto  herhnceo  simplidssimo,  foliis  ovato  lan- 
cenlcuis,  of  Linnajus.  The  root  of  tliis 
plant  was  formerly  much  esteemed  as  a 
specific  against  the  poison  of  the  rattle- 
snake, and  as  an  afltiphlogistic  in  pleurisy, 
pneumonia,  &c.  but  it  is  now  very  mucli 
laid  aside.  Its  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
grains  ;  but  when  employed,  it  is  generally 
used  in  the  form  of  decoction,  which, 
^^■hen  prepared  according  to  the  formula  of 
tile  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  may  be 
given  every  second  or  third  hour. 

PoLYGALA  VULGARIS.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  common  milk-wort.  The 
root  of  this  plant  is  somewhat  similar  in 
■taste  to  that  of  the  seneka,  but  much  weaker. 
The  leaves  are  very  bitter,  and  a  handful  of 
them,  infused  in  wine,  is  said  to  be  a  safe 
and  gentle  purge. 

POLYGA'MIA.  (From  ttoAvs,  many, 
and  ya^oy,  a  marriage.)  Polygamy.  The 
'name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  the  sexual 
system  of  Linnseus,  consisting  of  poly- 
gamous plants,  or  plants  having  herma- 
phrodite flowers,  and  likewise  male  and 
female  flowers,  or  both.  The  orders  of 
this  division  are  according  to  the  beautiful 
uniformity  or  plan  whichjuns  through  this 
ingenious  system,  distinguished  upon  tlie 
principles  of  the  Classes  jlfowarcw,Z)/a;c7a,  and 


Tritscui.    It  has  the  live  following  orders  : 

J .  Polygamia  cequalis.  TJie  name  of  an 
order  of  Class  Si/ngenesia,  of  the  sexual 
system  of  plants.  The  florets  are  all  perfect 
or  united,  that  is,  each  furnished  with 
perfect  stamens. 

_  2.  Polt/gamia  fruslranea.  Florets  of  the 
disk,  with  stamens  and  pistil :  those  of  the 
radius  with  merely  an  abortive  pistil,  or  with 
not  even  the  rudiments  of  any. 

■S.  Polygamia  necessuria.  Florets  of  the 
disk  with  stamens  only,  those  of  the  radius 
with  pistils  only. 

4.  Fuli/gamia  segregula.  Several  flowers, 
cither  simple  or  compound,  but  witli  united 
anthers,  and  with  a  proper  calyx,  included 
in  one  common  calyx. 

_  5.  Poli/gamia.^suj)erJliia.  Florets  .of  the 
disk,  Willi  stamens  and  pistil  :  those  of  the 
radius  with  pistil  only,  hut  each,  of  both 
kinds,  forming  perfect  seed. 

POLYGOxXA'TUM.  fFrom  -r^oKvs, 
piany,  and  -yow,  a  joint  :  so  named  from  its 


numerous  joints  or  knots.)    Solomon's  seal. 

See  Convallaria  poh/gonatum. 

POLYGONUM.  (From  woAus,  many, 
and  yon,  a  joint:  so  named  from  its  nu- 
merous joints.)  Tiie  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Lmnaean  system.  Class,  Ocl- 
anaria;  Order,  Trigynia.  Knot.gra.ss. 

ioLi'GONirai  AvicoLARE.  The  bystem- 
atic  name  of  the  knot  grass.  Ccnlnmnodia  ; 
Polygonum  lalifclium;  Poh,gonum  m(ts  , 
Sanguinaria.  This  plant  is 'never  used  in 
this  country  ;  it  is  said  to  be  useful  in  stop- 
ping iiaemoirhages,  diarrhoeas,  &c,  ;  but  little 
credit  IS  to  be  given  to  tliis  account. 

1  olVgonum  baccifeuum,  a  species  of 
equisetum,  or  horse-tail. 

Polygonum  mstorta.     The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  bistort.      ' Bhtorta 
Poli/gonum  ~  caule    simplidssimo  moms- 
tachio,  foliis  ovatisi7i  peliohim  flecurrentibus, 
ot  LinnaJus.      This  plant  is  a  native  of  Bri- 
tain.    Eveiy  part  manifests  a  degree  of 
stypticity  to  the  taste,  and  the  root  is  esteem- 
ed to-be  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
vegetable  astringents,  and  frequently  made 
use  of  as  such,  in  disorders  proceeding  from 
a  laxity  and  debility  of  the  solids,  for  re- 
straining alvine  fluxes,  after  due  evacuations, 
and    other  preternatural   discharges  both 
serous  and  sanguineous.    It  has  been  some- 
times given  in  intermitting    fevers;  and 
sometimes  also,  in  small  doses,  as  a  cor- 
roborant and  antiseptic,  in  acute  ma%nant 
aiid  colliquative  fevers;  in  which  intentions 
Peruvian  bark  has  now  deservedly  super- 
seded both  these  and  all  other  adstiino-ents. 
The  common  dose  of  bistort  root  in  sub- 
stance, is  fifteen  or  twenty  grains:  in  ur- 
gent cases  it  is  extended  to  a  drachm.  Its 
astringent  matter  is  totally  dissolwd  both  by 
water  and  rectified  spirits. 

Polygonum  divaricatum.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  eastern  buck-wheat  plant. 
The  roots,  reduced  to  a  coarse  meal,  are 
the  ordinary  food  of  the  Siberians. 

Polygonum  facopyruji.  The  system, 
atic  name  of  the  buck-wheat.  Tlie  grain  of 
this  plant  constitutes  the  principal  food  trf" 
the  inhabitants  of  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland. 

Polygonum  hydropiper.    The  system- 
atic name  of  the  poor'  man's  pepper.  Hy- 
dropiper.      Biting    arsmart  ;  Lake-weed ; 
Water-pepper.     This  plant  is  very  common 
in  our  ditches;  the  leaves  have  an  acrid 
burning  taste,  and  seem  to  be  nearly  of  tlie 
same  nature  with  those  of  tlie  arum.  They 
have  been  recommended  as  possessing  anti- 
septic, aperient,  diuretic  virtues,  and  given 
ill  scurvies  and  cachexies,  asthmas,  hypo- 
chondriacal and  neplirilic  complaints,  'and 
wandering  gout      Tlie  first    leaves  have 
been  applied  externally,  as  a  fetimulatiug 
cataplasm. 

Polygonum  latifohum.  Common  knot- 
grass.   See  Poli/gonum  nviadare. 

Polygonum  mas.  S>^\! Polygonum  aviculare. 
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Polygonum  minus.  Rupture-wort.  See 
Herniaria  glabra. 

Polygonum  persicaria.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  Peraicaria  of  the  old  phar- 
macopoeias. Pcrsicaria  mitis ;  Plumbago. 
Arsmart.  This  plant  is  said  to  possess 
vulnerary  and  antiseptic  properties;  with 
which  intentions  it  is  given  in  wine  to 
restrain  the  progress  of  gangrene. 

Polygonum  selenoides.  Parsley  break- 
stone. 

POLYPO'DIUM.  (From -nroXw,  many, 
and  TTovs,  a  foot :  so  called  because  it  has 
many  roots. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Ci-yptogamia ; 
Order,  Filices.     Fern,  or  polypody. 

POLYPODIUM   ACULEATUM.  FUix  UCU- 

leata.  Spear-pointed  fern.  Fallen  into 
disuse. 

PoLYPODiuM  FiLix  MAS.  Aspidium  flUx 
mas,  of  Dr.  Smith  ;  Pteris  ;  Blancnon  ; 
Orbnsii  ;  Lonchitis.  Male  polypody,  or  fern. 
The  root  of  this  plant  has  been  greatly 
celebrated  for  its  eflects  upon  the  tceiiia 
osculis  superficialibus,  or  broad  tape-worm. 
Madame  Noufer  acquired  great  celebrity 
by  employing  it  as  a  specific.  This  secret, 
was  thought  of  such  importance  by  some 
of  the  principal  physicians  at  Paris,  who 
M'ere  deputed  to  make  a  complete  trial  of 
its  efficacy,  that  it  was  purchased  by  the 
French  king,  and  afterwards  published  by 
his  order.  The  method  of  cure  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  —  After  the  patient  has  been  pre- 
pared by  an  emollient  glyster,  and  a  sup- 
per of  panada,  with  butter  and  salt,  he  is 
directed  to  take  in  the  morning,  while  in 
bed,  a  dose'  of  two  or  three  di-achms  of  the 
powdered  root  of  the  male  fern,  The  pow- 
der must  be  washed  down  with  a  draught 
of  water,  and,  two  hours  after,  a  strong 
cathartic,  composed  of  calomel  and  scam- 
mony,  is  tp  be  given,  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  If  this  does  not 
operate  in  due  time,  it  is  to  be  followed  by 
a  dose  of  purging  salts,  and  if  the  worm  be 
not  expelled  in  a  few  hours,  this  process  is 
to  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals.  Of  the 
success  of  this,  or  a  similar  mode  of  treat- 
ment, in  cases  of  tajnia,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  many  proofs  in  this  country  afford 
sufficient  testimony  ;  but  whether  the  fern- 
root  or  the  strong  cathartic  is  the  principal 
agent  in  the  destruction  of  the  worm,  may 
admit  of  a  question  ;  and  the  latter  opinion, 
Dr.  Woodville  believes,  is  the  more  gene- 
rally adopted  by  physicians.  It  appears, 
however,  from  some  experiments  made  in 
Germany,  that  the  tajnia  has,  in  several  in- 
stances, been  expelled  by  the  repeated  ex- 
hibition of  the  root,  without  the  assistance  of 
any  purgative. 

PO'LYPUS.  (From  uroXvs,  many,  and 
-wous,  a  foot :  from  its  sending  off  many 
ramifications,  like  legs.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus. of  zoophytes. 

2.  A  species  of  sarcoma  in  Cullen's  No- 


sology. A  polypus  is  a  tumour,  which 
is  "generally  narrow  where  it  originates, 
and  then  becomes  wider,  somewhat  like  a 
pear.  It  is  most  commonly  met  with  in 
the  nose,  uterus,  or  vagina  ;  and  has  re- 
ceived its  name  from  an  erroneous  idea, 
that  it  usually  had  several  roots,  or  feet, 
like  zoophyte  polypi. 

Polypi  vary  from  each  other  according 
to  the  different  causes  that  produce  them, 
and  the  alterations  that  happen  in  them. 
Sometimes  a  polypus  of  the  nose  is  owing 
to  a  swelling  of  the  pituitary  membrane, 
which  swelling  may  possess  a  greater  or  less 
space  of  the  membrane,  as  also  its  cellular 
substance,  and  may  affect  either  one  or  both 
nostrils.  At  other  times,  it  arises  from  an. 
ulcer  produced  by  a  caries  of  some  of  the 
bones  which  form  the  internal  surface  of  the 
nostrils.  Polypuses  are  sometimes  so  soft, 
that  upon  the  least  touch  they  are  lacer- 
ated, and  bleed ;  at  other  times  they  are 
very  compact,  and  even  scirrhous.  Some 
continue  small  a  great  while  ;  others  in- 
crease so  fast  as,  in  a  short  time,  to  push 
out  at  the  nostrils,  or  extend  backwards 
towards  the  throat.  Le  Dran  mentions, 
that  he  has  known  them  fill  up  the  space 
behind  the  uvula,  and,  turning  towards 
the  niQuth,  have  protruded  the  fleshy  arch 
of  the  palate  so  far  forwards  as  to  make 
it  parallel  with  the  third  denies  molares. 
There  are  others  which,  though  at  first  free 
from  any  malignant  disposition,  become 
afterwards  carcinomatous,  and  even  highly 
cancerous.  Of  whatever  nature  the  poly- 
pus is,  it  intercepts  the  passage  of  the  air 
through  ihe  nostril,  and,  when  large,  forces 
the  septum  nariuvi  into  the  other  nostril, 
so  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  breathe, 
unless  through  the  mouth.  A  large  polypus 
pressing  in  like  manner  upon  the  spongy 
bones,  gradually  forces  them  down  upon 
the  maxillary  bones,  and  thus  compresses 
and  stops  up  the  orifice  of  the  ductus  la- 
ckri/malis  ;  nor  is  it  impossible  for  the  sides 
of  the  canalis  nasalis  to  be  pressed  together. 
In  Which  case  the  tears,  having  no  passage 
througli  the  nose,  the  eye  is  kept  constantly 
watering,  and  the  sacchus  lachrymalis,  not 
being  able  to  discharge  its  contents,  is 
sometimes  so  much  dilated  as  to  form  what 
is  called  a  flat  Jislida.  The  above  writer 
has  seen  instances  of  polypuses  so  much 
enlarged  as  to  force  down  the  ossa  palati. 

The  polypus  of  the  uterus  is  of  three 
kinds,  in  respect  to  situation.  It  either 
grows  from  the  fundus,  the  inside  of  the 
cervix,  or  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  os 
uteri.  The  first  case  is  the  most  frequent, 
the  last  the  most  uncommon.  Polypi  of 
the  uterus  are  always  shaped  like  a  pear, 
and  have  a  thin  pedicle.  They  are  almost 
invariably  of  that  species  wliich  is  deno- 
minated fleshy,  hardly  over  being  schirrous, 
cancerous,  or  ulcer.itcd. 

3.  The  coagulated   substance  which  is 
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found  .in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  of  those 
who  are  some  time  in  arliculo  mortis,  is  im- 
properly called  a  polypus. 

POLYSA'RCIA.  (From  vioKvs,  much, 
and  aap^,  flesh.)  Polysomatia ;  Obesilas  ; 
Corpulenlia Steatites.  Troublesome  cor- 
pulency, obesity,  or  fatness.  A  genus 
of  diseases  in  the  Class  Cachexies,  and 
Order  Inlumesceniia,  of  Cullen. 

POLYSOMA'TIA.  (From  troAus, 
much,  and  (ra>/xa,  a  body.)  See  Polij- 
sarcia. 

PoLYsrA'sTUM.  (From  -arows,  much,  and 
airaoj,  to  draw.)  A  forcible  instrument  for 
reducing  luxations. 

POLYTRI'CHUM.  (From  tsroAw, 
many,  and  hair:  so  called  from  its 

resemblance  to  a  woman's  hair,  or  because, 
in  ancient  times,  women  used  to  dye  the 
hair  with  it,  to  keep  it  from  shedding.) 
Polytrycon.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaoan  system.  Class, 
Crt/ptogamia  ;  Order,  Musci. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  golden 
maidenhair.     See  Folylricum  commune. 

PoLYTRicHUM  COMMUNE.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  golden  maidenhair.  Adianllium 
aureum.  It  possesses,  in  an  inferior  degree, 
astringent  virtues  :  and  was  formerly  given 
in  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  calculous  com- 
plaints. 

POMACES.  (From  pomum,  an  apple.) 
The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnseus's 
Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting 
of  those  which  have  a  fruit  of  a  pulpy, 
esculent,  apple,  berry,  or  cherry  kind. 

POMA'CEUM.  (From"  ;,omwni,  an 
apple.)  Cider,  or  the  fermented  juice  of 
apple, 

POMEGRANATE.    See  Punica  gra' 
natuvi. 

POMPHOLYGO'DES.  (Fi  "om  TirO/U- 
<po\v^,  a  bubble,  and  eiSoj,  resemblance.) 
Urine,  with  bubbles  on  the  surface. 

PO'MPHOLYX.  (From  T^oficpos,  a 
bladder.)     1.  A  small  vesicle,  or  bubble. 

2.  The  whitish  oxide  of  zinc,  which  ad- 
heres to  the  covers  of  the  crucibles  in  making 
brass,  in  the  form  of  small  bubbles. 

PO'MPHOS.  (From  cre^ipw,  to  put 
forth.)  Pomphus.  A  bladder,  or  watery 
pustule. 

POMUM.    1.  An  apple. 

2.  In  botanical  distinctions  and  language 
this  is  a  fleshy  pericarpium  or  seed-vessel, 
containing  a  capsule  witliin  it,  witii  several 
seeds.     Its  species  are> 

1.  Pomum  oblongum !  as  in  Pyrus  com- 
munis. 

2.  P.  baccatum  s  as  in  Pyrus  baccata. 

3.  P.  muricalxim ;  as  in  Momordica  tri- 
foliata. 

^  4.  P.  hispidum ;  as  in  Momordica  elate- 
rium. 

The  navel-like  remains  is  part  of  the  calyx. 
The  pomum  is  comprehended  by  Grertner 
under  the  difTcrcnt  kinds  of  bacca,  it  being 
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sometimes  scarcely  possible  to  draw  the  line 
between  them.     See  Pyrus  vuilus. 

PoMCM  ADAMi.  (Pomum,  an  apple  :  so 
called  in  consequence  of  a  whimsical  sup- 
position that  part  of  tlie  forbidden  apple 
which  Adam  ate,  stuck  in  the  throat,  and 
thus  became  the  cause.)  The  protuberance 
m  the  anterior  ])art  of  the  neck,  formed  by 
the  forepart  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Pomum  amokis.  See  Solatium  hjcoper- 
siciim. 

Ponderous  spar.  See  Heavy  spar  and 
Paryles, 

PO'NS.  Abridge.  A  part  of  the  brain 
IS  so  called  from  its  arched  appearance. 

Pons  varolii.  Corpus  annulare;  Pro- 
cessus annularis;  Eminenlia  annularis. 
Varolius's  bridge.  An  eminence  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  first  described  by  Varo- 
lius.  It  is  formed  by  the  two  exterior  crura 
of  the  cerebellum  becoming  flattened  and 
passing  over  the  crura  of  the  cerebrum. 

Po'ntica  VINA.  Acid,  feculent,  and  tar- 
tarous  wines. 

PoNTicttM  MEL.    A  poisonous  honcy. 
Poorman's  pepper.    See  Polygonum  hy- 
dropipcr,  and  Lejmliwn. 

POPLAR.    See  Populus. 
PO'PLES.    The  ham,  or  joint  of  the 
knee. 

POPLITE'AL.  (Poplileus;  from  po. 
pies,  the  ham.)  A  small  triangular  muscle 
lying  across  the  back  part  of  the  knee-joint, 
is  so  called. 

Popliteal   arterv.      Arteria  jmplitea. 
The   continuation   of    the   crural  artery, 
through  the  hollow  of  the  ham. 
POPPY.     See  Papaver. 
^"PPi/t       corn.     See  Papaver  rhwas. 
Poppy,  iMle.    See  Papaver  somtiiferum. 
POPULA'GO.      (From  popul'us,  the 
poplar ;  Ijecause  its  leaves  resemble  those  of 
the  poplar.)    See  Callha  paluslris. 

PO'PULUS.  (From  -sroAiry,  many; 
because  of  the  multitude  of  its  shoots.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnajan  system.  Class,  Biacia ;  Order, 
Ocla7id>-ia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  black 
poplar.     See  Populus  nigj-n. 

Populus  balsamifeua.  See  Fagara. 
Populus  nigra.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  black  poplar.  yEgeiros.  The  young 
buds,  oculi,  or  rudiments  of  the  leares, 
which  appear  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring, 
were  formerly  employed  in  an  officinal  oint- 
ment. At  present  tiiey  are  almost  entirely 
disregarded,  though  they  sliould  seem,  from 
their  sensible  qualities,  to  be  applicable  to 
purposes  of  some  importance.  They  have  a 
yellow,  unctuous,  odorous,  balsamic  juice. 

Po'ncus.  A  name  for  the  pudendum 
muliebre. 

PoRi  iiiLiARii.  The  biliarj'  pores  or 
ducts,  (hat  receive  tlie  bile  from  the  penicilli 
of  (he  liver,  and  convey  it  to  the  hepatic 
duct.    See  Liver, 
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PORIFORMIS.  Resembling  a  pore  : 
applied  to  a  nectary,  when  of  that  appear- 
ance, as  that  of  the  hyacinth,  which  has  three 
like  pores  in  the  germen. 

Poroce'le.  (From  -arupos,  a  callus,  and 
KTjAi),  a  tumour. )  A  bard  tumour  of  any 
part,  but  especially  of  the  testicle. 

Poro'mphalum.  {¥rom -mcapos,  a  callus, 
and  o/jLtpaKos,  the  navel. )  A  hard  tumour  of 
the  navel. 

PORPHYRA.  Dr.  Good's  name  for 
scurvy.    See  ScorbiUus. 

PORPHYRY.  A  compound  rock, 
having  a  basis,  in  which  the  other  contem- 
poraneous constituent  ])arts  are  imbedded. 
The  base  is  sometimes  clay-stone,  sometime* 
hornstone,  sometimes  compact  felspar ;  or 
pitchstone,  pearlstone,  and  obsidian.  The 
imbedded  parts  are  most  commonly  felspar 
and  quartz,"  which  are  usually  crystallised 
more  or  less  perfectly,  and  hence  they  ap- 
pear sometimes  granular.  According  to 
Werner,  tliere  are  two  distinct  porphyry  for- 
mations ;  the  oldest  occurs  in  gneiss,  in  beds 
of  great  magnitude ;  and  also  in  mica-slate 
and  clay-slate.  Between  Blair  in  Athole 
and  Dalnacardoch,  there  is  a  very  fine  ex- 
ample of  a  bed  of  porphyry-slate  in  mica. 
The  second  porphyry  formation  is  much 
more  widely  extended.  It  consists  princi- 
pally of  clay  porphyry,  while  the  former  con- 
sists chiefly  of  hornstone  porphyry  and  fel- 
spar porphyry. 

It  sometimes  contains  considerable  repo- 
sitories of  ore,  in  veins.  Gold,  silver,  lead, 
tin,  copper,  iron,  and  manganese  occur  in  it ; 
but  chiefly  in  the  newer  porphyry,  as  hap- 
pens with  the  Hungarian  mines.  It  occurs 
in  Arran,  and  in  Perthshire  between  Dalna- 
cardoch and  Tummel-bridge. 

PORRET.    See  Allium  pomiiii. 

PORRI'GO.  {A  pomgendo ;  from  its 
spreading  abroad.)  A  disease  very  common 
arnong  children,  in  which  the  skin  of  the 
hairy  part  of  the  head  becomes  dry  and 
callous,  and  comes  off  like  bran  upon  Comb- 
ing the  head. 

PO'RRUM.    See  Allium  porrUnU 

PO'RTA.  [A  portando,  because  through 
it  the  blood  is  carried  to  the  liver.)  That 
part  of  the  liver  where  its  vessels  enter. 

PoRTyis  VENA.    See  Vena  porta. 

PoRTAiGUiLLE.    The  acutcnaculum. 

PORTIO.  A  portion  or  branch:  ap- 
plied to  a  nerve. 

PoRTlo  DURA.  (One  branch  of  the 
seventh  pair  of  nerves  is  called  ^wr/io  fZ?tra, 
the  hard  portion,  either  from  its  being  more 
firm  than  the  other,  or  because  it  runs  into 
the  hard  part  of  the  skull  ;  and  the  other  the 
portio  mollis,  or  soft  portion.)  Facial  nerve. 
This  nerve  arises  near  the  pons,  from  the 
cms  of  the  brain,  enters  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone,  gives  off  a  branch  into 
the  tympanum,  which  is  called  the  chorda 
t.ympani,  and  then  proceeds  to  form  the  pes 
anserinus  on  the  face,  from  whence  the  in- 


teguments of  the  face  are  supplied  with 
nerves.    See  Facial  nerve. 

PoRTio  MOLLIS.  Auditory  nerve.  Acous- 
tic nerve.  This  nerve  arises  from  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  and  fourth  ventricle  of  the 
brain,  enters  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  and  is  distributed  on  the  internal 
car,  by  innumerable  branches,  not  only  to 
the  cochlea,  but  also  to  the  membrane  lining 
the  vestibulum  and  semicircular  canals,  and 
is  the  immediate  organ  of  hearing. 

Portland  poivder.  A  celebrated  gout  re- 
medy. It  consists  of  various  bitters  ;  prin- 
cipally of  horehound,  birthwort,  the  tops  and 
leaves  of  geraiander,  ground-pine,  and 
centaury,  dried,  powdered,  and  sifted.  It 
is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

PoRToRA'Riujr.  (From  jiorta,  a  door; 
because  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  door  or  entrance 
of  the  intestines.)  The  right  orifice  of  the 
sfomach. 

PORTULA'CA.  (From porta,  to  carry, 
and  lac,  milk ;  because  it  increases  the 
animal  milk.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnffian  system.^  Class,  Dode- 
candria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  pur- 
slane.   See  Portiilaca  oleracea, 

PoRTULACA  OLERACEA.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  eatable  purslane.  Andrachne  ; 
Allium  gallicum.  The  plant  which  is  so 
called  in  dietetical  and  medical  writings, 
abounds  with  a  watery  and  somewhat  acid 
juice,  and  is  often  put  into  soups,  or  pickled 
with  spices.  It  is  said  to  be  antiseptic  and 
aperient. 

PO'RUS.  A  pore,  or  duct.  A  term 
used  in  anatomy,  and  botany ;  the  pores  of 
the  skin  ;  and  particularly  applied  in  botany 
to  the  small  puncture-like  openings  in  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  genus  Boletus. 

Po'scA.    Vinegar  and  water  mixed. 

POSSE'TUM.  Posset.  Milk  curdled 
with  wine,  treacle,  or  any  acid. 

POSTE'RIOR.  Parts  are  so  named 
from  their  relative  situation. 

Posterior  annularis.  Musculus  poste- 
rior anmilaris.  An  exteiTial  interosseal 
muscle  of  the  hand,  that  extends  and  draws 
the  ring-finger  inwards. 

Posterior  auris.    See  Relrahentes  auris. 

Posterior  indicis.  Musculus  posterior 
indicis.  An  internal  interosseal  muscle  of 
the  hand,  that  extends  the  fore-finger  obli- 
quely, and  draws  it  outwards. 

Posterior  medii.  An  external  inter- 
osseal muscle  of  the  hand,  that  extends  the 
middle  finger,  and  draws  it  outwards. 

POTAMOGEI'TON.  (From  vrora- 
^QS,  a  river,  and  yenaiv,  adjacent :  so  named 
because  it  grows  about  rivers.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
Class,  Teirandrin  ;  Order,  Telrasi/nia. 

POTASH.    See  Potassa. 

POTA'SSA.  [Potassa,  ce.  {.;  so  called 
from  the  pots,  or  vessels,  in  which  it  was 
first  made.)     Vegetable  alkali;   so  called 
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because  it  is  obtained  ia  an  impure  state  by 
the  incineration  of  vegetables.  Potass- 
Potash  ;  Kali.  An  hychatcd  protoxide  of 
potassium. 

Table  of  the  saline  product  of  one  thousmid 
^  lbs.  of  ashes  of  the  following  vegetables;  — 
Saline  products. 


Stalks  of  Turkey") 


198  lbs. 


349 


according 
Wildenheira. 


wheat  or  maiscj 
Stalks    of  sun-) 
flower,  J 
Vine  branches,  162.6 
Elm,  iQQ 
Box,  78 
Sallow,  102 
Oak,  111 
Aspen,  61 
Beech,  219 
Fir,  132 
Fern  cut  in  Au-  for  125 

gust,  •^^'^1  toWi 

Wormwood,  748 
Fumitory,  ggo 
Heath,  1 15  Wildenheim. 

On  these  tables  Kirwan  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks  :  — 

1.  That  in  general  weed  yields  more 
ashes,  and  their  ashes  much  more  salt,  than 
woods ;  and  that  consequently,  as  to  salts  of 
the  vegetable  alkali  kind,  as  potassa,  pearl- 
ash,  cashup,  &c.  neither  America,  Trieste, 
nor  the  northern  countries,  have  any  advan- 
tage over  Ireland. 

2.  That  of  all  weeds  fumitory  produces 
n>or|e  salt,  and  next  to  it  wormwood.  But 
if  we  attend  only  to  the  quantity  of  salt  in  a 
given  weight  of  ashes,  the  ashes  of  worm- 
wood contain  most.  Trifolium  fibrinum  also 
produces  more  ashes  and  salt  than  fern. 

The  process  for  obtaining  pot  and  pearl- 
ash  is  given  by  Kirwan,  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  weeds  should  be  cut  just  before 
they  seed,  then  spread,  well  dried,  and  ga- 
thered clean. 

2.  Tliey  should  be  burned  within  doors 
on  a  grate,  and  the  ashes  laid  in  a  chest  as 
fast  as  they  are  produced.  If  any  charcoal 
be  visible,  it  should  be  picked  out,  and 
thrown  back  into  the  fire.  If  the  weeds  be 
moist,  much  coal  will  be  found.  A  close 
smothered  fire,  which  has  beei\  recommend- 
ed by  some,  is  very  prejudicial. 

3.  They  should  be  lixiviated  witfi  twelve 
times  their  weight  of  boiling  water.  A  drop 
of  the  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate -will 
immediately  discover  when  the  water  ceases 
to  take  up  any  more  alkali.  The  earthy 
matter  that  remains  is  said  to  be  a  good 
manure  for  clayey  soils. 

,  4.  The  ley  thus  formed  should  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  in-iron  pans.  Two  or  three 
at  least  of  these  should  be  used,  and  the  ley, 
as  fast  as  it  is  concreted,  passed  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  Thus,  much  time  is  saved, 
as  weak  leys  evaporate  more  quickly  than 
the  stronger.  The  salt  thus  produced  is  of 
a  dark  colour,  and  contains  much  extractive 


matter,  and  being  formed  in  iron  pots  is 
called  potassa. 

5.  This  salt  should  then  be  carried  to  a 
rcverberatory  furnace,  in  which  the  extrac- 
tive matter  is  burnt  oflt,  and  much  of  the 
water  dissipated:  hence  it  generally  loses 
trom  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  its  weight. 
Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
Its  melting,  as  the  extractive  matter  would 
not  then  be  perfectly  consumed,  and  the 
alkali  would  form  such  a  union  with  tiie 
earthy  parts  as  could  not  easily  be  dissolved. 
Kirwan  adds  tais  caution,  because  Dr.  Lewis 
and  Dossie  have  inadvertently  directed  the 
contrary.  This  salt  thus  refined  is  calle'd 
pearl-ash,  and  must  be  the  same  as  the 
Uantzic  pearl-ash. 

To  obtain  this  alkali  pure,  Berthollet  re- 
commends, to  evaporate  a  solution  of  pot- 
assa, made  caustic  by  boiling  with  quicklime, 
till  It  becomes  of  a  thickish  consistence ;  to 
add  about  an  equal  weight  of  alkohol,  and 
let  the  mixture  stand  some  time  in  a  close 
vessel.    Some  solid  matter,  partly  crystal- 
lised, will  collect  at  the  bottom  ;  above  this 
will  be  a  small  quantity  of  a  dark-coloured 
fluid  ;  and  on  the  top  another  lighter.  The 
latter,  separated  by  decantation,  is  to  be  eva- 
porated quickly  in  a  silver  basin  in  a  sand- 
heat.     Glass,  or  almost  any  other  metal, 
would  be  corroded  by  the  potassa.  Before 
the  evaporation  has  been  carried  far,  the  so- 
lution is  to  be  removed  from  the  fire,  and 
suffered  to  stand  at  rest;  when  it  will  again 
separate  into  two  fluids.    The  lighter,  being 
poured  off,  is  again  to  be  evaporated  with  a 
quick  heat ;  and  on  standing  a  day  or  two 
in  a  close  vessel,  it  will  deposite  ti-ansparent 
crystals  of  pure  potassa.     If  the  liquor  be 
evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  the  potassa  will  con- 
crete without  regular  crystallisation.  In 
both  cases  a  high-coloured  liquor  is  sepa- 
rated, which  is  to  be  poured  off;  and  the 
potassa  must  be  kept  carefully  secluded  from 
air. 

A  perfectly  pure  solution  of  potassa  will 
remain  transparent  on  the  addition  of  lime 
water,  show  no  effervescence  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  not  give  any  precipitate  on 
blowing  air  from  the  lungs  through  it  by 
means  of  a  tube. 

Pure  potassa  for  experimental  purposes 
may  most  easily  be  obtained  by  igniting 
cream  of  tartar  in  a  crucible,  dissolving  the 
residue  in  water,  filtering,  boiling  with  a 
quantity  of  quicklime,  and  after  subsidence, 
decanting  the  clear  liquid,  and  evaporating 
in  a  loosely  covered  silver  capsule,  till  it  flows 
like  oil,  and  then  pouring  it  out  on  a  clean 
iron  plate.  A  solid  white  cake  of  pure  hy- 
drate of  potassa  is  thus  obtained,  without  the 
agency  of  alkohol.  It  must  be  immediately 
broken  into  fragments,  and  kept  in  a  well- 
stoppered  phial. 

As  100  parts  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa 
are  equivalent  to  about  70  of  pure  concen- 
trated oil  of  vitriol,  if  into  a  measure  tube, 
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graduated  into  100  equal  parts,  we  introduce 
the  70  grains  of  acid,  and  fill  up  the  remain- 
ing space  with  water,  then  we  have  an  alka- 
limeter  for  estimating  the  value  of  commer- 
cial pearl-ashes,  which,  if  pure,  will  require 
for  100  grains  one  hundred  divisions  of  the 
liquid  to  neutralise  them.  If  they  contain 
only  60  per  cent,  of  genuine  subcarbonate, 
then  100  grains  will  require  only  60  divi- 
sions, and  so  on.  When  the  alkalimeter 
indications  are  required  in  pure  or  absolute 
pdtassa,  such  as  constitutes  the  basis  of  nitre, 
then  we  must  use  102  grains  of  pure  oil  of 
vitriol,  along  with  the  requisite  bulk  of 
water  to  fill  up  the  volume  of  the  graduated 
tube. 

The  hydrate  of  potassa,  as  obtained  by  the 
preceding  process,  is  solid,  white,  and  ex- 
tremely caustic  ;  in  minute  quantities,  chang- 
ing the  purple  of  violets  and  cabbage  to  a 
green,  reddened  litmus  to  purple,  and  yellow 
turmeric  to  a  reddish-brovv-n.     It  rapidly  at- 
tracts humidity  from  the  air,  passing  into 
the  oil  of  tartar  pe7-  deliquium  of  the  che- 
mists ;  a  name,  however,  also  given  to  the 
deliquesced  subcarbonate.    Charcoal  applied 
to  the  hydrate  of  potassa  at  a  cherry-red  heat, 
gives  birth  to  carbiiretted  hydrogen,  and  an 
alkaline  subcarbonate  ;  but  at  a  heat  border- 
ing on  whiteness,  carburetted  hydrogen,  car- 
bonous  oxide,  and  potassium,  are  formed. 
Several  metals  decompose  the  hydrate  of 
potassa,  by  the  aid  of  heat ;  particularly  pot- 
assium, sodium,  and  iron.    The  fused  hy- 
drate of  potassa  consist  of  6  deutoxide  of 
potassium  +  1.125  water  =7.125,  which 
number  represents   the   compound  prime 
equivalent.    It  is  used  in  surgery,  as  the  po- 
tential cautery  for  forming  eschars ;  and  it 
was  formerly  employed  in  medicine  diluted 
with  broths  as  a  lithontriptic.    In  chemistry, 
it  is  very  extensively  employed,  both  in  ma- 
nufactures and  as  a  reagent  in  analysis.  It  is 
the  basis  of  all  the  common  soft  soaps.  The 
oxides  of  the  following  metals  are  soluble  in 
aqueous  potassa  ;  —  Lead,  tin,  nickel,  arsenic, 
cobalt,  manganese,  zinc,  antimony,  tellu- 
rium, tungsten,  molybdenum. 

The  preparations  of  this  alkali  that  are 
used  in  medicine  arc: 

1.  Potassa  fusa. 

2.  Liquor  potassa;. 

3.  Potassa  cum  calce. 

4.  Subcarbonas  potassjB. 

5.  Carbonas  potassa;. 

6.  Sulphas  potassce. 

7.  Super-sulphas  potassse. 

8.  Tartras  potassae. , 

9.  Acetas  potassse. 

10.  Citras  potassa;. 

11.  Oxychloras  polassac. 

12.  Arsenias  potassa;. 

13.  Sulphuretum  potassoe. 

Potassa,  acetate  of.     See  Potasses  arclas. 
Potassa,  carbonate  of.     See  Potasses  car- 
bonas. 

Potassa,  fused.    See  Potassa  fusa. 


Potassa,  solution  of.    See  Polassec  liquor. 
Potassa,  subcarbonate  of.     See  Potasses 
subcarbonas. 

Potassa,  subcarbonate  of,  solution  of.  See 
Potassm  subcarbonatis  liquor. 

Potassa,  sulphate  of.    See  Potassa;  sulphas. 
Potassa,  sulphuret  of.    See  Potasses  sul- 
phuretum, 

Potassa,  super-sulphate  of.    See  Potassee 
super-sulphas, 

Potassa,  supertartrate  of.     See  Tariarum. 
Potassa,  tartrate  of.     See  Potasses  tartras. 
Potassa  luith  lime.    See  Potassa  cum  calce. 
Potassa  cum  calce.    Potassa  with  lime. 
Calx  cum  kali  puro ;  Causticum  commune 
fortius  ;  Lapis  iiifernalis  sive  se2>tictLi,  Take 
of  solution  of  potassa  three  pints ;  fresh 
lime,  a  pound.     Boil  the  solution  of  potassa 
down  to  a  pint,  then  add  the  lime,  pre- 
viously slaked  by  the  addition  of  water,  and 
mix  them  together  intimately.      This  is  in 
common  use  with  surgeons,  as  a  caustic,  to 
produce  ulcerations,  and  to  open  abscesses. 

Potassa  fusa.  Fused  potassa.  Jfali 
purum ;  alkali  vegetdbile  fxum  causticum. 
Take  of  solution  of  potassa  a  gallon. 
Evaporate  the  water,  in  a  clean  iron  pot, 
over  the  fire,  until,  when  the  ebullition  has 
ceased,  the  potassa  remains  in  a  state  of 
fusion ;  pour  it  upon  a  clean  iron  plate, 
into  pieces  of  convenient  form.  This 
preparation  of  potassa  is  violently  caustic, 
desti-oying  the  living  animal  fibre  with 
great  energy. 

Potassa  impuka.  See  Potassa. 
PojAss^  acetas.  Acetate  of  potassa. 
Acetated  vegetable  alkali.  Ifali  acetatum  ; 
Sal  diureticus  s  Terra  foliata  tartari ;  Sal 
sennerti.  Take  of  subcarbonate  of  pot- 
assa a  pound.  Strong  acetic  acid,  two 
pints.  Distilled  water,  two  pints.  Mix 
the  acid  with  the  water,  and  add  it  gradually 
to  the  subcarbonate  of  potassa  so  long 
as  may  be  necessary  for  perfect  ^  satura- 
tion. Let  the  solution  be  further 
reduced  to  one  half  by  evaporation,  and 
strain  it :  then  by  means  of  a  water-bath 
evaporate  it,  so  that  on  being  removed  from 
the  fire,  it  shall  crystallise.  The  acetate 
of  potassa  is  esteemed  as  a  saline  diuretic 
and  deobstruent.  It  is  given  in  the  dose  of 
from  gr.  x.  to  ^ss.  three  times  a  day  in  any 
appropriate  vehicle  against  dropsies,  hepatic 
obstructions,  and  the  like. 

PoTASsiE  aksenias.  Sbc  Liejuor  'arseni- 
calis. 

PoTAssiE  CAUBONAs.  Carbonate  of  pot- 
assa. This  preparation,  which  has  been  long 
known  by  the  name  of  JTa/i  aeratum,  ap- 
peared in  the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  made  thus  :  —  Take  of 
subcarbonate  of  potassa  made  from  tartar, 
a  pound :  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  three 
ounces;  distilled  water,  a  pint.  Having 
previously  dissolved  the  subcarbonate  of 
potassa  in  the  water,  add  tlie  subcarbonate 
of  ammonia  j  then,  by  means  of  a  sand- 
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bath,  apply  a  heat  of  180°  for  three  hours, 
or  until  the  ammonia  shall  be  driven  ofT- 
lastly,  set  the  solution  by,  to  crystallise. 
The  remaining  solution  may  be  evaporated 
in  the  same  manner,  thi^t  crystals  may  again 
form  when  it  is  set  by. 

This  process  was  invented  by  Berthollet. 
The  potassa  takes  the  carbonic  acid  from  the 
ammonia,  which  is  volatile,  and  passes  off 
in  the  temperature  employed.    It  is,  how- 
ever, very  difficult  to  detach  the  ammonia 
entirely.     Potassa  is  thus  saturated  with  car- 
bonic acid,  of  which  it  contains  double  the 
quantity  that  tl\e  pure  subcarbonate  of  pot- 
assa does  ;  it  gives  out  this  proportion  on  the 
addition  of  muriatic  acid,  and  may  be  con- 
verted into  tlie  subsalt,  hy  heating  it  a  short 
time  to  redness.  It  is  less  nauseous  to  the  taste 
than  the  subcarbonate ;  it  crystallizes,  and 
does  not  deliquesce.    Water,  at  the  common 
temperature,  dissolves  one-fourth  its  weight, 
and  at  212°,  iive,sixtlis  j  but  this  latter  heat 
detaches  some  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

The  carbonate  of  potass{i  is  now  generally 
used  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  carbonic 
acid  to  the  stomach,  by  giving  a  sgruple  in 
solution  with  a  tablerspoonful  of  lemon- 
juice,  in  the  act  of  effervescing. 

PoTAssTE  CHLORAs.  Formefly  called  oxy- 
muriate  of  potassa. 

PoTAss-(K  .LIQUOR..  Solutlon  of  potassa. 
Aqua  kali  puri ;  Lixivium  '  spponariuvi. 
Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa  a  pound, 
lime  newly  prepared,  half  a  pound,  Boil- 
ing distilled  water,  a  gallon."  Dissolve  the 
potassa  in  two  pints  of  the  water ;  add  the 
remaining  water  to  the  lime.  Mix  the 
liquors  while  they  are  hot,  stir  them  toge- 
ther, then  set  the  mixture  by  in  a  covered 
vessel ;  and  after  it  has  cooled,  str^n  the 
solution  through  a  cotton  bag. 

If  any  diluted  acid  dropped  into  the 
solution  occasion  the  extrication  of  bub- 
bles of  gas,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add 
more  lime,  and  to  strain  it  again.  A  pint 
of  this  solution  ought  to  weigh  sixteen 
ounces. 

PoTASSiE  NiTRAS.    See  Nilre. 

PoTASsiE  suBCARBONAS.  Subcarbonate 
of  potassa,  formerly  called  Kali  praparatum  ; 
Sal  absinthii ;  Sal  tarlari ;  Sal  plantarum. 
Take  of  impure  potassa  powdered,  three 
pounds  ;  boiling  water,  three  pints  and  a 
half.  Dissolve  the  potassa  in  water,  and 
.filter ;  then  pour  the  solution  into  a  clean 
iron  pot,  and  evaporate  the  water  over  a 
moderate  fire,  until  the  liquor  thickens; 
then  let  the  fire  be  withdrawn,  and  stir 
the  liquor  constantly  with  an  iron  rod,  until 
the  salt  concretes  into  granular  crystals. 

A  purer  subcarbonate  of  potassa  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  from  tartar, 
-which  must  be  first  burnt  until  it  becomes 
ash-coloured. 

This  preparation  of  potassa  is  in  general 
use  to  form  llie  cilralu  of  potassa  for  the 


saline  draughts.  A  scruple  is  generally  di- 
rected to  be  saturated  with  lemon  juice. 
In  this  process,  the  salt  which  is  composed 
of  potassa  and  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed. 
Ihe  citric  acid  having  a  greater  affinity  for 
the  potassa  than  the  carbonic,  seizes  it  and 
forms  the  citrate  of  potassa  whilst  the  car- 
bonic acid  flies  off  in  the  form  of  air.  The 
subcarbonate  of  potassa  possesses  antacid 
virtues,  and  may  be  exhibited  with  advan- 
tage in  convulsions  and  other  spasms  of 
the  intestines  arising  from  acidity,  in  cal- 
culous and  gouty  complaints,  leuconhcea, 
serophula,  and  aphthous  affections.  The 
dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 

Potass^  subcaubonatos  liquor.  Solu- 
tion of  subcarbonate  of  potassa.  Aqua  kali 
prceparatii  Lixivium  tarlari;  Oleum  tar- 
lari per  deliquium.  Take  of  subcarbonate 
of  potassa,  a  pound  distilled  water,  twelve 
fluid  ounces.  Dissolve  the  subcarbonate  of 
potassa  in  the  water,  and  then  strain  the  so- 
lution through  paper. 

Potass^  sulpuas.    Formerly  called  Kali 
vitriolatum  :   Alkali    vegetabile  vitriolatum ; 
Sal  de  duobuss  Arcanum  duplicatum ;  Sal 
polifc/irestus  ;  Nitrum  vitriolatum  ;  Tartarum 
vitriolatum.    Take  of  the  salt  which  remains 
after    the  distillation  of  nitric  acid,  two 
pounds ;  boiling  water,  two  gallons.  Blix 
them  that  the  salt  may  be  dissolved  ;  next 
add  as  much  subcarbonate  of  potassa  as  may 
be   requisite  for   the    saturation    of  the 
acid  ;  then  boil  the  solution ,  until  a  pellicle 
iippears  upon  the  surface,  and,  after  strain- 
ing,   set  it  by,   that  crystals  may  form. 
Having  poured  away  the  water,  dry  the 
crystals  on  bibulous  paper.    Its  virtues  are 
cathartic,  diuretic,  and  deobstr'uent ;  with 
which  intentions  it  is  administered  in  a  great 
variety  of  diseases,  as  constipation,  suppres- 
sion of  the  lochia,  fevers,  icterus,  dropsies, 
milk  tumours,  &c.    The  dose  is  from  one 
scruple  to  half  an  ounce. 

Potass^  sulphuretum.      Sulphuret  of 
potassa.  Kali  sulpliuratuvi ;  Hepar  sulp/iuris. 
Liver  of  sulphur.    Take  of  washed  sulphur, 
an    ounce ;   subcarbonate  of  potassa  two 
ounces  ;  rub  them  together,  and  put  them 
in  a  covered  crucible,  which  is  to  be  kept  on 
the  fire,  till  they  unite.     In  this  process  the 
carbonic  acid  is  drawn  ofi",  and  a  compound 
formed  of  potassa  and  sulphur.    This  pre- 
paration has  been  employed  in  several  cuta- 
neous diseases  with  advantage,  botli  inter- 
nally and  in  the  form  of  bath  or  ointment. 
It  has  also  been  recommended  in  diabetes. 
The  dose  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains. 

Potass^  superarsenias.  See  Superar- 
senias  jmlasstc. 

PoTAsSiE  soPERSULPHAs.  Supcrsulphatc 
of  potassa.  Take  of  the  salt  wliich  remains 
after  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid,  two 
pounds ;  boiling  water  four  pints.  Mix 
them  together,  so  that  the  salt  may  be  dis- 
golvc'd,  ai-.d  strain  the  solution  ;  then  boil  it 
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to  one  half,  and  set  it  by,  that  crystals  may 
form.  Having  poured  away  the  water,  dry 
these  crystals  upon  bibulous  paper. 

Potass^  supertabtras.    See  Tarlarum. 

Potass^  tartras.  Tartrate  of  potassa, 
formerly  called  Aa/j  tartarisatum  ;  Tartar uni 
solubile;  Tartarus  tartarisatus ;  Sal  vegetabilis ; 
Alkali  vegetabile  tarlarisatiim.  Take  of  sub- 
carbonate  of  potassa,  sixteen  ounces ;  super- 
tartrate  of  potassa,  three  pounds ;  boiling 
water,  a  gallon.  Dissolve  the  subcarbonate 
of  potassa  in  the  water  ;  next  add  the  super- 
tartrate  of  potassa  previously  reduced  to  pow- 
der, gradually,  until  bubbles  of  gas  shall 
cease  to  arise.  Strain  the  solution  through 
paper,  then  boil  it  until  a  pellicle  appear 
upon  the  surface,  and  set  it  by,  that  crystals 
may  form.  Having  poured  away  the  water, 
dry  the  crystals  upon  bibulous  paper.  Diu- 
retic, deobstruent,  and  eccoprotio  virtues  are 
attributed  to  this  preparation. 

POTASSIUM,  The  metallic  basis  of 
potassa.  "  If  a  thin  piece  of  solid  hydrate  of 
potassa  be  placed  between  two  discs  of  pla- 
tinum, connected  with  the  extremities  of  a 
voltaic  apparatus  of  'iOO  double  plates,  four 
inch  square,  it  will  soon  undergo  fusion  ; 
oxygen  will  separate  at  the  positive  surface, 
and  small  metallic  globules  will  appear  at 
the  negative  surface.  These  form  the  mar- 
vellous metal  potassium,  first  revealed  to 
the  -world  Ijy  Sir  H.  Davy,  early  in  October 
1807. 

If  iron  turnings  be  heated  to  whiteness  in 
a  curved  gun-barrel,  and  potassa  be  melted 
and  made  sk>wly  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
turnings,  air  being  excluded,  potassium  will 
be  formed,  and  will  collect  in  the  cool  part 
of  the  tube.  This  method  of  procuring  it 
was  discovered  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard 
in  1S08.  It  may  likewise  be  produced,  by 
igniting  potassa  with  charcoal,  as  Curaudau 
showed  die  same  year. 

Potassium  is  possessed  of  very  extraordi-- 
nary  properties.    It  is  lighter  than  water  ; 
its  sp.  gr.  being  0.865  to  water  1.0.  At 
common  temperatures,  it  is  solid,  soft,  and 
easily  moulded  by  the  fingers.     At  150°  F. 
it  fuses,  and  in  a  heat  a  little  below  redness 
it  rises  in  vapour.    It  is  perfectly  opaque. 
When  newly  cut,  its  colour  is  splendent 
white,  like  that  of  silver,  but  it  rapidly  tar- 
nishes in  the  air.     To  preserve  it  imchang- 
ed,  we  must  enclose  it  in  a  small  phial,  with 
pure  naphtha.     It  conducts  electricity  like 
the  common  metals.     When  thrown  upon 
water,  it  acts  with  great  violence,  and  swims 
upon  the  surface,  burning  witli  a  beautiful 
light  of  a  red  colour,  mixed  with  violet. 
•  The  water  becomes  a  solution  of  pure  pot^ 
assa.    When  moderately  heated  in  the  air,  it 
inflames,  burns  with  a  red  light,  and  throws 
off  alkaline  fumes.     Placed  in  chlorine,  it 
spontaneously  burns  with  groat  brilliancy. 

On  all  fluid  bodies  which  contain  water, 
or  much  oxygen  or  chlorine,  it  readily  acts  ; 
and  in  its  general  powers  of  chemical  com- 


bination, says  its  illustrious  discoverer,  pot- 
assium may  be  compared  to  the  alkahest,  or 
universal  solvent,  imagined  by  the  alche- 
mists. 

Potassium  combines  with  oxygen  in  dif- 
ferent proportions.  When  potassium  is 
gently  heated  in  common  air  or  in  oxygen, 
the  result  of  its  combustion  is  an  orange- 
coloured  fusible  substance.  For  every  grain 
of  the  metal  consumed,  about  l-j'g  cubic 
inches  of  oxygen  are  condensed.  To  make 
the  experiment  accurately,  the  metal  should 
be  burned  in  a  tray  of  platina  covered  with 
a  coating  of  fused  muriate  of  potassa. 

The  substance  procured  by  the  combus- 
tion of  potassium  at  a  low  temperature,  w^s 
first  observed  in  October  1807  by  Sir  H. 
Davy,  who  supposed  it  to  be  the  protoxide  ; 
but  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  in  1810. 
showed  that  it  was  in  reality  the  deutoxide  or 
peroxide.  When  it  is  thrown  into  water, 
oxygen  is  evolved,  and  a  solution  of  the  pro-, 
toxide  results,  constituting  common  aqueous 
potassa.  When  it  is  fused,  and  brought  in 
contact  with  combustible  bodies,  they  buret 
vividly,  by  the  excess  of  its  oxygen.  If  it 
be  heated  in  carbonic  acid,  OJ{ygen  is  disen- 
gaged, and  common  subcarbonate  of  potassa 
is  formed.' 

When  it  is  heated  very  strongly  upon  pla- 
tina, oxygen  gas  is  expelled  from  it,  and 
there  remains  a  difficultly  fusible  substance 
of  a  grey  colour,  vitreous  fracture,  soluble 
in  water  without  effervescence,  but  with 
much  heat.  Aqueous  potassa  is  produced. 
The  above  ignited  solid  is  protoxide  of  pot- 
assium, which  becomes  pure  potassa  by  com- 
bination with  the  equivalent  quantity  of  wa- 
ter. When  we  produce  potassium  with  ig- 
nited iron-turnings  and  potassa,  much  hydro- 
gen is  disengaged  from  the  water  of  the  hy- 
drate, while  the  iron  becomes  oxidized  from 
the  residuary  oj^ygen.  By  heating  together 
pure  hydrate  of  potassa  and  borapic  acid,  Sir 
H.  Davy  obtained  from  17  to  18  of  water 
from  1 00  parts  of  the  solid  alkali. 

By  acting  on  potassium  with  a  very  small 
quEintity  of  water,  or  by  heating  potassium 
with  fused  potassa,  the  protoxide  may  also 
be  obtained.  3  The  proportion  of  oxygen  in 
the  protoxide  is  determined  by  the  action  of 
potassium  upon  water.  8  grains  of  potas- 
sium produce  from  water  about  9^  cubic 
inches  of  hydrogen  ;  and  from  these  the  me- 
tal must  have  fixed  4|-  cubic  inches  of  oxy- 
gen. But  as  100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen 
weigh  30.9  gr.  4£- will  weigh  1.61.  Thus, 
9.G1  gr.  of  the  protoxide  will  contain  8  of 
metal ;  and  100  will  contain  83.25  metal  + 
16.75  oxygen.  From  these  data  the  prime 
of  potassium  comes  out  4.969  ;  and  that  of 
the  protoxide  5.969.  Sir  H.  Davy  adopts 
the  number  75  for  potassium,  corresponding 
to  50  on  the  oxygen  scale. 

When  potassium  is  heated  'strongly  in 
a  small  quantity  of  common  air,  the  oxygen 
of  which  is  not  sufficient  for  its  conversion 
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into  potassa,  a  substance  is  formed  of  a  grey, 
isli  colour,  ^vhich,  when  thrown  into  water, 
effervesces  v/ithout  taking  fire.  It  is  doubt- 
fill  whether  it  be  a  mixture  of  the  protoxide 
and  potassium,  or  a  combination  of  potas- 
sium with  a  smaller  proportion  of  oxygen 
than  exists  in  tlie  protoxide.  In  tliis  case,  it 
would  be  a  suboxide,  consisting  of  2  primes 
of  potassium  =  lO  +  l  of  oxygen  =11. 

When  thin  pieces  of  potassium  are  intro- 
duced into  chlorine,  the  inflammation  is  very 
vivid ;  and  when  potassium  is  made  to  act 
on  chloride  of  sulphur,  there  is  an  explpsion. 
The  attraction  of  chlorine  for  potassium  is 
mucli  stronger  than  the  attraction  of  oxygen 
for  the  metal.  Both  of  the  oxides  of  potas- 
sium are  immediately  decomposed  by  chlo- 
rine, with  the  formation  of  a  fixed  chloride, 
and  the  extrication  of  oxygen. 

The  combination  of  potassium  and  chlo- 
rine is  the  substance  which  has  been  im- 
properly called  muriate  of  potassa,  and  which, 
in  common  cases,  is  formed  by  causing 
liquid  muriatic  acid  to  saturate  solution  of 
potassa,  and  then  evaporating  the  liquid  to 
dryness  and  igniting  tiie  solid  residuum. 
Tiie  hydrogen  of  the  acid  here  unites  to  the 
oxygen  of  the  alkali,  forming  water,  which 
is  exhaled;  while  the  remaining  chlorine 
and  potassium  combine.  It  consists  of  5 
potassium  +  4.5  chlorine. 

Potassium  combines  witli  hydrogen  to 
form  potassuretted  h)'drogen,  a  spontaneous- 
ly inflammable  gas,  which  comes  over  occa- 
sionally in  the  production  of  potassium  by 
the  gun-barrel  experiment.  Gay  Lus- 
sac  and  Thenard  describe  also  a  solid  com- 
pound of  the  same  two  ingredients,  which 
they  call  a  hydruret  of  potassium.  It  is 
formed  by  heating  the  metal  a  long  while  in 
the  gas,  at  a  temperature  just  under  ignition. 
They  describe  it  as  a  greyish  solid,  giving 
out  its  hydrogen  on  contact  with  mercury. 

When  potassium  and  sulplmr  are  heated 
together,  they  combine  with  great  energy, 
with  disengagement  of  heat  and  light  even 
in  vacuo.  The  resulting  sulphuret  of  pot- 
assium, is  of  a  dark  grey  colour.  It  acts 
with  great  energy  on  water,  producing  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  burns  brilliantly 
when  heated  in  the  air,  becoming  sulphate 
of  potassa.  It  consists  of  2  sulphur  +  5 
potassium,  by  Sir  II.  Davy's  experiments. 
Potassium  has  so  strong  an  attraction  for 
sulphur,  that  it  rapidly  separates  it  from  hy- 
drogen. If  the  potassium  be  heated  in  the 
sulphuretted  gas,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with 
great  brilliancy  ;  sulphuret  of  potassium  is 
formed,  and  pure  hydrogen  is  set  free. 

Potassium  and  phosphorus  enter  into 
union  with  the  evolution  of  light ;  but  the 
mutual  action  is  feebler  than  in  the  preced- 
ing compound.  The  phosphuret  of  potas- 
sium, in  its  common  form,  is  a  suljstance  of 
a  ,dark  chocolate  colour,  but  when  heated 
with  potassium  in  great  excess,  it  becomes 
of  a  deep  grey  colour,  with  considerable  lus- 


tre. Hence  it  is  probable,  tliat  phosphorus 
and  potassium  are  capable  of  combining  in 
two  proportions.  The  phosphuret  of  potas- 
smm  burns  with  great  brilliancy,  when  ex- 
posed to  air,  and  when  thrown  into  water 
produces  an  explosion,  in  consequence  of 
the  immediate  disengagement  of  phosphu- 
retted  hydrogen. 

Charcoal  wliich  has  been  strongly  heated 
in  contact  with  potassium,  effervesces  in  wa- 
ter, rendering  it  alkaline,  tliough  tlie  cliar- 
coal  may  be  previously  exposed  to  a  tem- 
perature at  which  potassium  is  volatilised. 
Hence,  there  is  probably  a  compound  of  the 
two  formed  by  a  feeble  attraction. 

Of  all  known  substances,  potassium  is 
that  which  has  the  strongest  attraction  for 
oxygen  ;  and  it  produces  such  a  condensa- 
tion of  it,  that  the  oxides  of  potassium  are 
denser  than  the  metal  itself.  Potassium 
has  been  skilfully  used  by  Sir  H.  Davy  and 
Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  oxygen  in  bodies.  A  number 
of  substances,  undecomposable  by  otJier  che- 
mical agents,  are  readily  decomposed  by  this 
substance." — Ure's  Gliem.  Diet. 

Potassium,  oxide  of.  The  potassa  of  the 
shops. 

POT  ATOE.  The  word  potatoe  is  a  de- 
generation of  batatas,  the  provincial  name 
of  the  root  in  that  part  of  Peru  from  which 
it  was  first  obtained.  See  Solanum  tubero- 
sum. 

Potaloe,  Spanish.  See  Convolvulus  ba- 
tatas. 

POTENTIAL.  Potentialis.  1.  Qua- 
lities which  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
body  in  potentia  only;  by  which  they,  are 
capable,  in  some  measure,  of  effecting  and 
impressing  on  us  the  ideas  of  such  qua- 
lities, though  not  really  inherent  in  them- 
selves ;  in  this  sense  we  say,  potential  heat, 
potential  cold,  &c. 

2.  In  a  medical  sense  it  is  opposed  to  ac- 
tual :  hence  we  say,  an  actual  and  potential 
caustic.  A  red  hot  iron  is  actually  caustic  ; 
whereas  potassa  pura,  and  niiras  argentia 
are  potentially  so,  though  cold  to  the  touch. 

Potential  cautery.  See  Potassa  Jhtsa,  and 
Argenli  nitras. 

POTENTI'LLA,  {A poteniia,  from  its 
efficacy.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linna;an  system.  Class,  Icos- 
andria ;  Order,  Polygynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoei.al  name  of  the  wild 
tansy.    See  Polentilla  aiuerina. 

PoTENTii.i.A  ANSERIXA.  Thc  sj'stematic 
name  of  the  silver-weed,  or  wild  tansy. 
Argentina  ;  Anserina.  The  leaves  of  tliis 
plant,  Potcntilla  — foliis  dentatis,  scrratis, 
caulc  repcnte,  jiendnnculis  nnijloris,  of  Lin- 
najus,  possess  mildly  adstringent  and  cor- 
roborant qualities ;  but  are  seldom  used, 
except  by  the  lower  orders. 

PoTENTiLLA  heptans.  Tlic  Systematic 
name  of  the  common  cinquefoil,  or  five- 
leaved  grass,     Peniaphi/lhan,     The  roots 
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of  this  plant,  Polentilla — foliis  (juiiialis, 
cattle  repsute,  jieduiicidis  unijloris,  of  Liri- 
na2us,  have  a  bitterish  styptic  taste.  They 
were  used  by  the  ancients  in  the  cure  of  in- 
termittents ;  but  the  medicinal  quality  of 
cinquefoil  is  coniined,  in  the  present  day,  to 
stop  diarrhoeas  and  other  fluxes. 

POTE'RIUM.  (From  -arornpiov,  a 
cup  :  SO  named  from  tlie  shape  of  its  flow- 
ers.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
tlie  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Monoocia ; 
Order,  Poh/andria, 

PoTERiuM  sANGDisoRBA.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  Burnet  saxifrage,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  often  put  into  cool  tankards  ;  they 
have  an  adstringent  quality. 

POTSTINE.  Lajiis  oUaris.  A  green- 
ish grey  mineral,  found  abundantly  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake  Como,  in  Lombardy,  in 
thick  beds  of  primitive  slate,  and  fashioned 
into  culinary  vessels  in  Greenland.  It  is  a 
subspecies  of  rhomboidal  mica  of  Jameson. 

POTT,  Percival,  was  born  in  London, 
in  1713.    It  was  the  wish  of  his  friends  to 
bring  him  up  to  the  church,  in  which  he 
might  have  obtained  good  patronage ;  but 
he  had  an  irresistible  inclination    to  the 
surgical  profession.     He  was  accordingly 
apprenticed  to  Mr.  Nourse,  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's hospital,  who  gave  anatomical  lec- 
tures ;  for  ^which  he  was  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  subjects,  and  thus  laid  tlie  best 
foundation  for  chirurgFcal  skill.    In  1744 
he  was  elected  assistant-surgeon,  and  five 
years  after,  one  of  the  principal  surgeons  at 
the  hospital.     He  had  the  merit  of  chiefly 
bringing  about  a  great  improvement  in  his 
profession,  availing  himself  of  the  resources 
of  nature  under  a  lenient  mode  of  treat- 
ment, and  exploding  the  frequent  use  of  the 
«autery,  and  other  severe  methods  formerly 
resorted  to.    In  1756",  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  receive  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg; 
but  the  confinement  occasioned  by  this  acci-' 
dent  led  him  to  compose  his  "  Treatise  on 
Ruptures  ;"  which  was  soon  followed  by  an 
account  of  the  Hernia  Congenita.     In  1758' 
he  produced  a  judicious  essay  on  "  Fistula 
tachrymalis     and  two  years  after  an  elabo- 
rate dissertation  "  On  Injuries  of  the  Head;" 
which  was  soon  followed  by  "  Practical 
Remarks  on   the    Hydrocele,"    &c.  In 
1 764  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society;   and  about  the  same  period  he 
instituted  a  course  of  lectures  on  Surgery. 
In  the  following  year  his  treatise  "  On  Fis- 
tula in  Ano"  appeared,  in  which  he  effected' 
a  very  great  improvement;  and  in  1768 
some  remarks  "  On  Fractures  and  Disloca- 
tions," were  added  to  a  new  edition  of  his 
work  on  Injuries  of  the   Head.  Seven 
years  after  this  he  published  "  Chirurgical 
Observations"  on  Cataract,  Polypus  of  the 
Nose,  Cancer  of  the  Scrotum,  Ruptures, 
and  Mortification  of  the  lower  Extremities  : 
this  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  "  Treatise  on 
the    Necessity   of    Amputation    in  some 


Cases;"  and  by  "  Remarks  on  the  Palsy  of 
the  lower  Limbs,"  from  Curvature  of  th6 
Spine.  He  had  now  attained  the  greatest 
eminence  in  his  profession  ;  but  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1788  a  severe  attack  of 
fever,  neglected  at  first,  terminated  his 
active  and  valuable  life. 

POUCH.  1.  Sacculus.  In  anatomy,  a 
morbid  dilatation  of  any  part  of  a  canal,  as 
the  intestine. 

2.  In  botany,  see  Silicula. 
Poupart's  ligament.  Ligament um  Pou- 
partii.  Fallopian  ligament.  Inguinal  liga- 
ment. A  strong  ligament,  or  rather  a  ten- 
dinous expansion  of  the  external  obliqu^ 
muscle,  going  across  from  the  inferior  and 
anterior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  to  the 
crista  of  the  os  pubis.  It  is  under  this 
ligament  that  the  femoral  vessels  pass ;  and 
when  the  intestine  or  omentum  passes 
undei-neath  it,  tlie  disease  is  called  a  femoral 
hernia. 

Powder,  antimonial.  See  AndmoniaHs 
puluis. 

Poiuder  of  burnt  hartshorn,  with  opium. 
See  Puluis  cornu  usti  cum  opto. 

Powder,  compound,  of  aloes.  See  Ptdvis 
aloes  compositus. 

Powder,  compound)  of  chalk.  See  Pulvit 
cretcB  compositus. 

Powder,  coinpound,  of  chalk,  with  opium. 
See  Puluis  cretce  composit  us  cttm  opio. 

Powder,  compound,  of  cinnamon.  See 
Pulvis  cinnamomi  comjwsitus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  contrayerua.  See 
Pulvis  contrayerua:  compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  ipecacuanha.  See' 
Pulvis  ipecacuanheB  comj)Osiius. 

Poiuder,  conipound,  of  kino.  See  Pulvis 
kino  compositus, 

Poiuder,  compound,  of  scarnmony.  See 
Pulvis  scammohece  comjiositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  senna.  See  Pul- 
vis sennce  compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  if  tragacanth.  See 
Puluis  tragacanthd;  compositus. 

Power,  musciddr.  S6e  Irritability,  and 
Muscular  motion. 

Power,  tonic.    See  Irritability: 
Priscipitate,  red.    See  Hydrargyri  iiitrico- 
oxydUm. 

PrcEcipitate,  white.  See  Hydrargyrum 
pr^ci})itatum  album. 

PR^CO'RDIA.  [Frcecordia,  orum.  n.; 
from  prcB,  before,  and  cor,  the  heart.) 
The  fore-part  of  the  region  of  the  tliorax. 

Prtkfu'rxiltm.  (From;;r(E,  before,  and 
furnus,  a  furnace.)  The  mouth  of  a  che- 
mical furnace. 

PRiEMORSUS.  (Ftbm  prcemordeo,  to 
bite  off. )  Bitten  off.  In  botapy  this  term 
is  differently  applied  :  the  radix  jircemorsa  is 
an  abrupt  root,  naturally,  it  is  supposed,  in- 
clined to  a  taper  root,  but  from  some  decay 
or  int;crruption  in  its  descending  point  it  be- 
comes abrupt ;  or,  as  it  wet'e,  bitten  off,  as  in 
the  Scubhsd  sueti&h,  and  Hi'dr/jmois  hirta, 
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The  old  opinion  of  this  formed  root  is  thus 
described  in  Gerald'sHerbal:  "  The  great  part 
of  tlie  root  seemeth  to  be  bitten  away  :  old 
fantastickc  charmers  report,  that  the  divel 
did  bite  it  for  en  vie,  because  it  is  an  hcrbe 
that  hath  so  many  good  vertues,  and  is  so 
beneficial  to  mankinde," 

The  fdium  prcemorsum  is  jagged  pointed, 
very  blunt,  with  various  irregular  notches, 
as  in  Epidendrum  prcemorsum,  Sec. 

Pr^epara'ntia  medicamekta.  Medicines 
which  were  supposed  to  prepare  the  peccant 
fluids  to  pass  oft'. 

Pa^EPARANTiA  VASA.  Tlic  Spermatic  vessels 
of  the  testicles. 

PR.EPUCE.     See  Praiputium. 

PRiEPU'TIUM.  (From  prteimto,  to 
cut  ofi^  before,  because  some  nations  used 
to  cut  it  off  in  circumcision.)  Epagogion 
of  Dioscorides.  Posthe.  The  prepuce. 
Tlie  membranous  or  cutaneous  fold  that 
covers  the  glans  penis  and  clitoris. 

PRASE.  A  green  leek-coloured  mi- 
neral, found  in  the  island  of  Bute,  and  in 
Borrodale. 

Pra'sium.  (From  irpacria,  a  square  bor- 
der :  so  called  from  its  square  stalks.)  Hore- 
hound.     See  Marrubium  vulgare. 

Pra'sum.  (From  irpaoj,  to  burn  ;  because 
of  its  hot  taste.)    The  leek. 

PRA'XIS.  (From  irpaa'ffu,  to  per- 
form.) The  practice  of  any  thing,  as  of 
medicine. 

PRECIPITA'TION.  (Prcecipitatio ; 
from  prcBcipilo,  to  cast  down.)  When  two 
bodies  are  united,  for  instance,  an  acid  and 
an  oxide,  and  a  third  body  is  added,  such 
as  an  alkali,  which  has  a  greater  a&nity 
with  the  acid  than  the  metallic  oxide  has, 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  alkali  combines 
with  the  acid,  and  the  oxide  thus  deserted, 
appears  in  a  separate  state  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  in  which  the  operation  is 
performed.  This  decomposition'  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  ])recipitatiun, 
and  the  substance  that  sinks  is  named  ajrre- 
eipitttle.  The  substance,  by  the  addition  of 
which  the  phenomenon  is  produced,  is  de- 
nominated the  precipitant. 

PRE'DISPOSING.  {Priedisponens : 
from  prcedispono,  to  predispose.)  'Causa 
pro'egmnena,  Tliat  which  renders  the  body 
susceptible  of  disease.  The  most  frequent 
predisposing  causes  of  diseases  are,  the 
temperament  and  habit  of  the  body,  idio- 
syncrasy, age,  sex,  and  structure  of  tlie 
part. 

PREDI SPOSITI  ON.  Prcedinposilio. 
That  constitution,  or  state  of  the  solids,  or 
fluids,  or  of  both,  which  disposes  the  body 
to  the  action  of  disease. 

PREGNANCY.  Utero  gestalion.  The 
particular  manner  in  which  pregnancy  takes 
place  lias  hitlierto  remained  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, notwithstanding  the  laborious  inves- 
tigation of  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of 
all  ages.    Although  in  a  state  which  (with 


a  few  exceptions)  is  natural  to  all  women,  it 
is  in  general  the  source  of  many  disagreeable 
sensations,  and  often  the  cause  of  diseases 
which  might  be  attended  with  the  worst  con- 
sequences if  not  properly  treated. 

It  is  now,  however,  universally  acknow- 
ledged, that  riiose  women  who  bear  cliildren, 
enjoy,  usually,  more  certain  health,  and  are 
much  less  liable  to  dangerous  diseases,  than 
those  who  are  unmarried,  or  who  prove 
barren. 

Signs  of  ])regnancy.  —  The  womb  has  a 
very  extensive  influence,  by  means  of  iU 
nerves,  on  many  other  parts  of  the  body ; 
hence,  the  changes  which  are  produced  on 
It  by  impregnation,  must  be  productive  of 
changes  on  the  state  of  the  general  system. 
These  constitute  the  signs  of  pregnancy. 

During  the  first  fourteen  or  fifteen  weeks, 
the  signs  of  pregnancy  are  very  ambiguous, 
and  cannot  be  depended  on;  for,  as  they 
proceed  from  the  irritation  of  the  womb  on 
other  parts,  they  may  be  occasioned  by  every 
circumstance  which  can  alter  the  natural 
state  of  that  organ. 

The  first  circumstance  which  renders 
pregnancy  probable,  is  the  suppression  of 
the  periodical  evacuation,  which  is  generally 
accompanied  with  fulness  in  the  breasts, 
head-ache,  flushings  in  the  face,  and  heat  in 
the  palms  of  the  hands. 

These  symptoms  are  commonly  the  con- 
sequences of  suppression,  and  therefore  are 
to  be  regarded  as  signs  of  pregnancy,  in  so 
far  only  as  they  depend  on  it. 

As  however,  the  suppression  of  the  pe- 
riodical evacuation  often  happens  from  ac- 
cidental exposure  to'  cold,  or  from  the 
change  of  life  in  consequence  of  marriage, 
it  can  never  be  considered  as  an  infallible 
sign. 

The  belly,  some  weeks  after  pregnancy, 
becomes  flat,  from  the  womb  sinking,  and 
hence  drawing  down  the  intestines  along 
with  it ;  but  this  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  certain  sign  of  pregnancy,  because  an  en- 
largement of  the  womb  from  any  other  cause 
will  produce  the  same  eff'ect. 

Many  women,  soon  after  they  are  preg- 
nant, become  very  much  altered  in  their 
looks,  and  have  peculiar  irritable  feelings, 
inducing  a  disposition  of  mind  which  ren- 
ders their  temper  easily  rufiled,  and  inciting 
an  irresistible  propensity  to  actions  of  which, 
on  otlier  occasions,  they  would  be  ashamed. 

In  such  cases,  the  features  acquire  a  pe- 
culiar sharpness,  the  eyes  appear  larger, 
and  the  mouth  wider  than  usual ;  and  the 
woman  has  a  particular  appearance,  wliich 
cannot  be  described,  but  with  which  women 
are  well  acquainted. 

These  breeding  symptoms,  as  they  are 
called,  originate  from  the  irritation  produced 
on  the  wonil)  by  impregnation  ;  and  as  they 
may  proceeil  from  any  other  circumstance 
wliich  can  irritate  that  organ,  they  cannot 
be  depended  on  when  the  woman  is  not 
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youjjg,  or  where  there  Is  not  a  continued 
suppression  for  at  least  three  periods. 

The  irritations  on  tJie  parts  contiguous  to 
the  womb  are  equally  ambiguous ;  and 
therefore  the  signs  of  pregnancy,  in  the  first 
four  months,  are  always  to  be  considered  as 
doubtful,  unless  every  one  enumerated  be 
distinctly  and  equivocally  present. 

From  the  fourth  month,  the  signs  of 
pregnancy  are  less  ambiguous,  especially 
after  the  womb  has  ascended  into  the  cavity 
of  the  belly.  In  general,  about  the  fourth 
month,  or  a  short  time  after,  the  child  be- 
comes so  much  enlarged,  that  its  motions 
begin  to  be  felt  by  the  mother ;  and  hence 
a  sign  is  furnished  at  that  period  called 
quickening.  Women  very  improperly  con- 
sider this  sign  as  the  most  unequivocal  proof 
of  pregnancy;  for  though,  when  it  occurs 
about  the  period  described,  preceded  by  the 
symptoms  formerly  enumerated,  it  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  sure  indication  that  the 
woman  is  with  child,  yet,  ivhen  there  is  an 
irregularity,  either  in  the  preceding  symp- 
toms or  in  its  appearance,  the  situation  of 
the  woman  must  be  doubtful. 

This  fact  will  be  easily  understood  ;  for 
as  tlie  sensation  of  the  motion  of  the  child 
cannot  be  explained,  or  accurately  described, 
women  may  readily  mistake  other  sensations 
for  that  of  quickening.  Flatus  has  often 
been  so  pent  up  in  the  bowels,  that  the  na- 
tural pulsation  of  the  great  arteries,  of  which 
people  are  conscious  only  in  certain  states  of 
the  body,  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for 
this  feeling. 

After  the  fourth  month,  the  womb  rises 
gradually  from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  en- 
larges the  belly,  and  pushes  out  Uie  navel  : 
hence  the  protrusion  of  the  navel  has  been 
considered  one  of  the  most  certain  signs  of 
pregnancy  in  the  latter  months.  Every  cir- 
cumstance, however,  which  increases  the  bulk 
of  the  belly  occasions  this  symptom  ;  and 
therefore  it  cannot  be  trusted  to,  unless  other 
signs  concur. 

The  progressive  increase  of  the  belly, 
along  with  suppression,  after  having  been 
formerly  regular,  and  the  consequent  symp- 
toms, together  with  the  sensation  of  quick- 
ening at  the  proper  period,  alFord  the  only 
true  marks  of  pregnancy. 

These  signs,  however,  are  not  to  be  en- 
tirely depended  on  ;  for  the  natural  desire 
which  every  woman  has  to  be  a  mother,  will 
induce  her  to  conceal,  even  from  herself, 
every  symptom  which  may  render  her  situ- 
ation doubtful,  and  to  magnify  every  cir- 
cumstance which  can  tend  to  prove  that  she 
is  pregnant. 

Beside  quickening  and  increase  of  bulk 
of  the  belly,  another  symptom  appears  in 
the  latter  months,  which,  when  preceded  by 
the  ordinary  signs,  renders  pregnancy  cer- 
tain beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  the  presence  of 
milk  in  the  breasts.  When,  however,  there 
is  any  irregularity  in  the  preceding  synn?- 


toms,  this  sign  is  no  longer  to  be  considered 
of  any  consequence. 

As  every  practitioner  must  naturally  wish 
to  distinguish  pregnancy  from  disease,  tliB- 
disordcrs  which  resemble  it  should  be 
thoroughly  understood,  and  also  their  dia- 
gnostics. It  is,  however,  necessary  to  re- 
mark, that  wherever  any  circumstance  occurs 
which  affords  the  most  distant  reason  to 
doubt  the  case,  recourse  ought  to  be  had  to 
the  advice  of  an  experienced  practitioner, 
and  every  symptom  should  be  unreservedly 
described  to  him. 

Prehk'nsio.  (From  prehendo,  to  sur- 
prise :  so  named  from  its  sudden  seizure.) 
The  catalepsy. 

PREHNITE.  Of  prismatic  prehnite 
there  are  two  sub-species,  the  foliated,  and 
the  Jibrous.  The  first  is  of  an  apple-green 
colour,  found  in  France,  the  Savoy  and'' 
Tyrol,  and  beautiful  varieties  in  the  interior 
of  southern  Africa.  The  fibrous  is  of  a 
siskin  green  colour,  and  occurs  in  Scot- 
land; 

PRESBYO'PIA.  fFrom  wpe(r§us,  old, 
and  a>if/,  the  eye  ;  because  it  is  frequent  with 
old  men.)  That  defect  of  the  sight  by  which 
objects  close  are  seen  confusedly,  but,  at 
remoter  distances,  distinctly.  As  the  myopia 
is  common  to  infants,  so  the  presbyopia 
is  a  malady  common  to  the  aged.  The 
proximate  cause  is  a  tardy  adunation  of  the 
rays  in  a  focus,  so  that  it  falls  beyond  the 
retina.    The  species  are, 

1.  Presbyopia  from  a  flatness  of  the  cor- 
nea. By  so  much  the  cornea  is  flatter,  so 
much  the  less  and  more  tardy  it  refracts  the 
rays  into  a  focus.  This  evil  arises,  1st,  From 
a  want  of  aqueous  or  vitreous  humour, 
which  is  common  to  the  aged  ;  or  may  arise 
from  some  disease;  2d,  From  a  cicatrix, 
which  diminishes  the  convexity  of  the  cor- 
nea ;  3d,  From  a  natural  conformation  of 
the  cornea. 

2.  Presbyopia  from  too  flat  a  crystalline 
lens.  This  evil  is  most  common  to  the 
aged,  or  it  may  happen  from  a  wasting  of 
the  crystalline  lens. 

3.  Presbyopia  from  too  small  density  of 
the  cornea  or  humours  of  the  eye.  By  so 
much  more  these  humours  are  thin  or  rari- 
fied,  so  much  the  less  they  refract  the  rays 
of  light.  Whosoever  is  aflTected  from  this 
cause  is  cured  in  older  age ;  for  age  induces 
a  greater  density  of  the  cgrnea  and  lens. 
From  this  it  is  an  observed  fact,  that  the 
presbyopes  are  often  cured  spontaneoutly, 
and  thi  ow  away  their  glasses,  which  younger 
persons  in  this  disease  are  obliged  to  use. 

4.  Presbyopia  from  a  custom  of  viewing 
continually  remote  objects  ;  hence  artificers 
who  are  occupied  in  remote  objects  are  said 
to  contract  this  malady.  The  reason  of  this 
phenomenon  is  not  very  clear. 

5.  Presbyopia  senilis.  From  a  multitude 
of  causes  aged  persons  are  pres-byopes ;  from 
a  penury  of  humours,  which   render  tlie 
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oo.rnw  and  lens  flatter,  and  the  ljulb  shorter. 
Wlien  in  senile  age,  from  dryness,  Uie  bulb 
Qf  the  eye  becomes  flatter  and  shorter,  and 
the  cornea  flatter,  those  who  were  short- 
sighted  or  myopes  before,  see  now  without 
tlieir  concave  glasses. 

6.  Presbyopia,  from  too  close  a  proximity 
of  objects.  The  focus  is  shorter  of  distant, 
but  longer  of  nearer  objects. 

7.  Prcsbijo])ia  from  a  coarctated  pupil. 

8.  Presbyopia  mercuriiilis,  which  arises 
from  the  use  of  mercurial  preparations.  The 
patient  feels  a  pressing  pain  in  the  eye, 
which,  from  being  touched  is  increased,  and 
the  bulb  of  the  eye  appears  as  if  rigid,  and 
with  difficulty  can  be  moved.  Near  objects 
the  patient  can  scarcely  distinguish,  and 
distant  only  in  a  confused  manner.  Many 
have  supposed  this  disorder  an  imperfect 
amaurosis. 

Pre'sbyt^.     See  Presbyopia. 

PRESBYTIA.  (From  irpeo-gw,  old  ; 
because  it  is  usual  to  old  people.)  See 
Presbyopia. 

Presu'ra.  (From  irp-Qew,  to  inflame.) 
Inflammation  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
from  cold. 

Priapei'a.    See  JSPicoliana  ruslica. 

Priapi'scus.  (From  Trpiavos,  the  penis.) 
1 .  A  tent  made  in  the  form  of  a  penis. 

2.  A  bougie. 

PRIAPISM.    See  Priapismus. 

PRIAPPSMUS.  (From  ■Kpiatros,  a 
heathen  god,  whose  penis  is  always  painted 
erect.)  Priapism.  A  continual  erection 
of  the  penis. 

PRIA'PUS.  {Vlpiatros,  a  heathen  god, 
remarkable  for  the  largeness  of  his  genitals.) 

1 .  The  penis  or  membrum  virile. 

2.  A  name  of  the  vepenlhes,  or  wonder- 
ful plant,  from  the  appendages  at  the  end 
of  the  leaves  resembling  an  erected  penis. 

PRICKLE.    See  Aculcus. 

Prickly  beat.     See  Lichen  tropicus. 

PRI'MiE  yiM.  The  first  passages. 
The  stomach  and  the  intestinal  tube  are  so 
called,  because  they  are  the  first  passages  of 
what  is  taken  into  the  stomach ;  the  lacteals 
the  secundcs  vice,  because  the  nourishment 
next  goes  into  them  ;  and  lastly,  tlie  blood 
vessels,  which  are  supplied  by  the  lacteals, 
are  called  vits  tertice. 

PRIMARY.  Primaries.  A  term  in 
very  general  use  in  medicine  and  surgery. 
It  is  applied  to  diseases,  to  (heir  symptoms, 
causes,  &c.  and  denotes  priority  in  opposi- 
tion to  what  follows,  which  is  secondary  : 
thus,  when  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm 
produces  furious  delirium,  the  primary  dis- 
ease is  the  paraphrenitis ;  so  when  gallstones 
produce  violent  pain,  vomiting,  &c.  which 
are  followed  by  jaundice,  white  fieces,  por- 
ter-coloured urine,  &c ;  the  pain  and  vomiting 
are  primary  symptoms,  the  jaundice  and 
white  stools  are  secondary,  &c. 

Primary  teeth.     See  Teeth. 

Primrose.    See  Primula  vulgaris. 


PRl'MULA.  (From  primulus,  the 
beginnmg  :  so  called  because  it  flowers  in 
the  beginning  of  tlie  spring.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna;an  system. 
Class,  Penlandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Primula  veris.  (From  2>rimidus,  the 
beginning :  so  called  because  it  flowers  in 
the  beginning  of  the  spring. )  Verbasculum. 
The  cowslip,  paigil,  or  peagle.  The  flow- 
ers of  this  plant  have  a  moderately  strong 
and  pleasant  smell,  and  a  somewhat  roughish 
bitter  taste.  Vinous  liquors  impregnated 
with  their  flavour  by  maceration  or  ferment- 
ation, and  strong  infusions  of  them  drank 
as  tea,  are  supposed  to  be  mildly  corrobo- 
rant, antispasmodic,  and  anodyne.  An  in- 
fusion of  three  pounds  of  the  fresh  flowers 
in  five  pints  of  boiling  water  is  made  in  the 
shops  into  a  syrup  of  a  fine  yellow  colour, 
and  agreeably  impregnated  with  the  flavour 
of  the  cowslip. 

Primula  vulgaris.  The  primrose. 
The  leaves  and  root  of  this  common  plant 
possess  sternutatory  properties. 

Pri'nceps  alexipharmacorum.  The 
Angelica  was  formerly  so  much  esteemed  as 
to  obtain  thisi  name. 

PRINCIPLES.  Principia.  Primary 
substances.  Substances  or  particles  which 
are  composed  of  two  or  more  elements ;  thus 
water,  gelatine,  sugar,  fibrine,  &c.  are  the 
principles  of  many  bodies.  These  princi- 
ples are  composed  of  elementary  bodies,  as 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  azote,  &c.  which  are  un- 
decomposable. 

PRINGLE,    Sir  John,  was  born  in 
Scotland  in  1 707.      Having  determined  to 
make  medicine  his  profession,  he  went  to 
Edinburgh  for  a  year,  and  then  to  Leyden, 
to  profit  by  the  instructions  of  the  celebrated 
Boerhaave,  where  he  took  his  degree  in 
1730.    Then  settling  at  Edinburgh,  he  ob- 
tained four  years  after  the  appointment  of 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  jointly  with 
Mr.  Scott.    In  1742  he  was  made  physi- 
cian to  die  Earl  of  Stair,  who  tlien  com- 
manded the  British  army,  and  soon  after 
pliysician  to  the  military  hospital  in  Flan- 
ders.   He  acquitted  himself  with  so  much 
credit,  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberiand,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command,  appointed  him, . 
in'1745,  physician-general  to  the  forces,  and 
subsequently  to  the  royal  hospitals,  in  the 
Low  Countries,  when  he  resigned  his  Scotch 
professorship.      He  soon  after  accompanied 
the  same  nobleman  in  his  expedition  against 
the  rebels  in  Scotland:  but  in  1747,  went 
again  to  the  array  abroad,  where  he  conti- 
nued   till  tlie  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  then  appointed 
him  his  pliysician,  and  he  settled  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  the  war  of  17.55  called  him  again 
to  the  army,   which,  however,  he  finally 
quitted  tliroe  years  after.    He  had  been 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1745,  and  on  settling  in  London,  contri- 
buted many  papers  to  their  Transactions, 
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|iai-ticularly  his  Experiments  on  Septic  and 
Antiseptic  Substances,  for  which  he  was 
presented  with  the  Copleian  medal.  In 
1752  his  "  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Army,"  first  appeared,  and  rapidly 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  was 
translated  into  other  languages :  the  utility 
of  the  work,  indeed,  equalled  the  reputation 
it  acquired,  and  which  it  still  preserves, 
especially  from  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
phylactic measures  suggested.  After  quit- 
ting die  army,  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate, 
and  his  fame  as  a  physician,  as  well  as  phi- 
losopher, speedily  attained  a  high  pitch  ;  he 
received  successively  various  appointments 
about  the  royal  family,  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  College,  and  in  1766  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  baronet.  Among  numerous 
literary  honours  from  various  academies  of 
science  in  Europe,  the  highest  was  confer- 
red upon  him  in  1770,  being  then  elected 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  the  duties 
of  which  office  he  zealously  fulfilled  for 
eight  years,  when  declining  health  compel- 
led his  resignation.  His  discourses  on  the 
annual  presentation  of  the  Copleian  medals 
displayed  so  much  learning  and  general  in- 
formation, that  their  publication  was  re- 
quested. In  1780  he  went  to  Edinburgh 
for  the  improvement  of  his  health  ;  but  the 
want  of  his  accustomed  society,  and  the 
sharpness  of  the  air,  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn in  the  following  year  ;  he  presented, 
however,  to  the  College  of  Physicians  there 
before  his  departure  ten  folio  volumes,  in 
manuscript,  of  "  Medical  and  Physical 
Observations,"  with  the  restriction  that  they 
should  not  be  published,  nor  lent  out  of  the 
library.  His  death  happened  soon  after  his 
return  to  London,  namely,  in  the  beginning 
of  1782. 

PRIONO'DES.  (From  irpiwr,  a  saw.) 
Serrated :  applied  in  old  writings  to  the 
sutures  of  the  skull. 

PRl'OR.  The  first ;  a  term  applied  to 
some  muscles  from  their  order. 

Prior  annularis.  Musculus  prior 
annularis.  Fourth  interosseiis,  of  \Yinslow. 
An  internal  interdsseus  muscle  of  the  hand. 
See  Interossei  manus. 

Prior  indicis.  Extensor  terlii  internodii 
indicis,  of  Douglas.  Seu-melacaipo-laleri- 
phalangien,  of  Dumas.  An  internal  inter- 
osscal  muscle  of  the  hand,  which  draws  the 
fore-finger  inwards  towards  the  thumb,  and 
extends  it  obliquely. 

Prior  medii.  Musculus  'prior  medii ; 
Second  interosseus,  of  Douglas,  and  seu- 
melacarpo-laleri  phalangien,  of  Dumas.  An 
external  interosseous  muscle  of  the  Jiand. 
See  Interossei  manus. 

Pro  re  nata.  A  term  frequently  used 
in  extemporaneous  prescriptions,  and 
implies  occasionally,  as  the  occasion  may 
require ;  thus,  an  aperient  dose  is  directed 
to  be  taken  pro  re  nala. 


PROBANG.  A  flexible  piece  of  whale- 
bone with  sponge  fixed  to  the  end. 

PROBE.  (From  probo,  to  try  ;  because 
surgeons  try  the  depth  and  extent  of 
wounds,  &c.  with  it.)  Stylus.  A  sur- 
gical instrument  of  a  long  and  slender 
form. 

Pro'bole.  (n/)o§oA.ij,  a  prominence  ;  from 
vpoSaWoi,  to  project.)    See  Ajiophysis. 

PROBO'SCIS.  (From  irpo,  before, 
and  ^offKoj,  to  feed.)  A  snout  or  trunk,  as 
that  of  an  elephant,  by  wliich  it  feeds 
itself. 

PROCA'RDIUM.  (From  -npo,  be- 
fore, and  KapSia,  the  stomach  or  heart.) 
The  pit  of  the  stomach. 

PROCATARCTIC.  (Procatarclicus ; 
from. -KpoKarapx^,  to  go  before.)  See  iJa'- 
ciliiig  cause. 

PROCESS.  (Processus;  from  j'rocedo, 
to  go  before.)  An  eminence  of  a  bone  ;  as 
the  spinous  and  transverse  processes  of  the 
wrtebrae. 

PROCESSUS.    See  Process. 

Processus  cjbci  vermiformis.  See  In- 
iestine. 

Processus  caudAtds.  See  Lobulus  cau- 
datus. 

Processus  ciliaris.  See  Ciliar  lisa- 
ment. 

Processus  mamillares.  A  name  for- 
merly applied  to  the  olfactory  nerves. 

PROCIDE'NTIA.  (From  procido,  to 
fall  down.)  A  falling  down  of  any  part ; 
thus,  procidentia  am,  uteri,  vaginec,  &c. 

Proco'ndylus.  (From  irpo,  before,  and 
KovdvXos,  the  middle  joint  of  the  finger.) 
The  first  joint  of  a  finger  next  the  meta- 
carpus. 

PROCTA'LGIA.  (From  7rp«yKToy,  the 
fundament,  and  aXyos,  pain.)  A  violent 
pain  at  the  anus.  It  is  mostly  symptomatic 
of  some  disease,  as  piles,  scirrhus,  prurigo, 
cancer,  &c. 

PROCTI'CA.  (From  upwKTos,  the 
fundament.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  dis. 
eases  in  Good's  Nosology  ;  Class,  Ceeliaca  ; 
Order,  Enterica.  Pain  or  derangement 
about  the  anus,  without  primary  inflammaT 
tion.  rt  has  six  species,  viz.  Proclica  sim- 
plex, spasmodica,  callosa,  tenesmus,  marisca, 

PROCTI'TIS.  (From  -rrpwcros,  the 
anus. )  Clunesia ;  Ct/ssotis.  Inflammation 
of  the  internal  or  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum. 

Proctoleucorrhce'a.  (From  irpwitTos, 
the  anus,  AevKos,  wliite,  and  peco,  to  flow.) 
Proctorrhma.    A  purging  of  white  mucus. 

Proctorrhce'a.  (From  -KpoiKTos,-  the 
anus,  and  peco,  to  flow.)  Sec  Proctoleu- 
corrhcea. 

PROpUCTIO.    See  Apophysis. 

PRG^OTIA.  (From  Tpwi,  premature.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's 
Nosology.  Class,  Genctica ;  Order,  (Jrgnt- 
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tica.  Genitul  precocity.  It  has  two  species, 
viz.  Praeotia  masculiua,  and  feminina. 

PROCUMBENS.  Procumbent.  Ap- 
plied to  stems,  as  tliat  of  the  Lydmacliia 
nemorum. 

PROFLUVIUM.  (From  projluo,  to 
rundown.)    A  flux. 

Profluvia.  Fluxes,  The  fifth  Order 
in  the  Class  Pyrexia:,  of  CuUen's  Nosology, 
characterised  by  pyrexia,  with  increased  ex- 
cretions. 

Profluvh  cortex.  See  Nerium  antidy- 
sentericum. 

PROFUNDUS.  See  Flexor  profundus 
■perforans, 

PROFU'SIO.  A  genus  of  disease  in 
the  Class  Locales,  and  Order  Apncenoses,  of 
Cullen.    A  passive  loss  of  blood. 

Proglo'ssis.  (From  irpo,  before,  and 
y\(C(Ta-a,  the  tongue.)  The  tip  of  the 
tongue. 

PROGNO'SIS.  (From  -arpo,  before, 
and  yivceaKoi,  to  know.)  The  foretelling 
the  event  of  diseases  from  particular  symp- 
toms. 

PROGNOSTIC.  {Prognosticus ;  from 
trpoyivaiffKco,  to  know  before- hand.)  Ap- 
plied to  those  symptoms  which  enable  tlie 
physician  to  form  his  judgment  or  prognosis 
of  the  probable  cause  or  event  of  a  disease. 

Projectura.     See  Apophysis. 

PROLA'PSUS.  (From  prolabor,  to  slip 
down.)  Procidentia;  Delapsio ;  Exania ; 
Proptoma ;  Proptosis.  A  protrusion.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Locales,  and 
Order  Ectopiia,  of  Cullen ;  distinguished 
by  the  falling  down  of  a  part  that  is  un- 
covered. , 

Prole'pticus.  (From  vpoXafiSavo,  to 
anticipate, )  Applied  to  those  diseases,  the 
paroxysms  of  which  anticipate  each  other, 
or  return  after  less  and  less  intervals  of  in- 
termission, 

PROLIFER,  (From  jjroks,  an  oflf- 
spring,  andyero,  to  bear.)  Prolific,  or  pro- 
liferous :  applied  to  those  stems  which  shoot 
out  new  branches  from  the  summit  of  the 
former  ones,  as  in  the  Scotch  fir ;  Pinus 
lylvestris. 

Promalacte'rium.  (From  Trpo,  before, 
xaA  fxaKaffffo),  to  soften.)  The  room  where 
the  body  was  softened  previous  to  bathing. 

Prometopi'diiim.      (From  Trpo,  before, 
and  fitraiTToy,   the  forehead.)  Promctopis. 
The  skin  upon  the  forehead. 
,    PROMETo'ns.     See  Fromelojndium. 

PRONATION.  Pronaliu.  Tlie  act  of 
turning  the  palm  of  the  liand  downwards. 
It  is  performed  by  rotating  the  radius  upon 
the  ulna,  by  means,  of  several  muscles  which 
are  termed  pronators. 

PRONATOR.  A-niame  given  to  two 
muscles  of  the  hand,  the  pronator  radii 
»juadratus,  and  pronator  radii  t*res  ;  the  use 
of  •  which  is  to  perfoi-m  the  opposite  action  to 
that  of  the  supinators,  viz.  pronation. 


Pronator  quadratos.  See  Pronalor  radii 
quadratus. 

Pronator  radii  brevis.  See  Pronator 
radii  quadratus. 

Pronator  radii  QUADRATir.s.  Pronator 
quadratus,  of  Douglas  and  Albinus ;  I'ro- 
nalor  quadratus  sive  transversus,  of  Winslow ; 
Projuitor  radii  brevis  scu  quadratus,  of  Cow- 
perj  Cubito  radial,  of  Dumas.  This,  which 
has  gotten  its  name  from  its  use  and  its 
shape,  is  a  small  fleshy  muscle,  situated  at 
the  lower  and  inner  part  of  the  fore-arm, 
and  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
muscles  of  the  hand.  It  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  lower  and  inner  part  of 
the  ulna,  and  runs  nearly  in  a  transverse 
direction,  to  be  inserted  into  tliat  part  of 
the  radius  which  is  opposite  to  its  origin, 
its  inn^r  fibres  adhering  to  the  inter- 
osseous ligament.  This  muscle  assists  in 
the  pronation  of  the  hand,  by  turning  the 
radius  inwards. 

Pronator  radii  teres.  Pronator  teres, 
of  Albinus  and  Douglas  j  Pronator  teres, 
sive  obliquus,  of  Winslow ;  Epitrochloradial, 
of  Dumas.  A  small  muscle  situated  at  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  fore-arm. 
It  is  called  teres,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
pronator  quadratus.  It  arises  tendinous  and 
fleshy  from  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of 
the  outer  condyle  of  tlie  os  humeri  ;  and 
tendinous  from  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
ulna,  near  the  insertion  of  the  brachialis  in- 
ternus.  The  median  nerve  passes  between 
these  two  portions.  From  these  origins  the 
muscle  runs  obliquely  downwards  and  out- 
wards, and  is  inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
into  the  anterior  and  convex  edge  of  the 
radius,  about  the  middle  of  that  bone.  This 
muscle,  as  its  name  indicates,  sen  es  to  turn 
the  hand  inwards. 

Pronerva'tio.  (From  jyro,  before,  and 
nervus,  a  string.)  A  tendon  or  string  like 
the  end  of  a  muscle. 

PROPAGO.     A  slip,  layer,  or  cutting 
of  a  vine. 

PROPHYLACTIC.  (Prophylacticus 
from  trpo,  and  (pvXaairw,  to  defend.)  Any 
means  made  use  of  to  preserve  health  and 
prevent  disease. 

Proprieta'tis  elixir.      See  Tinctura 
aloes  composila. 

PROPTO'MA.  (From  irpoTriwlw,  to 
fall  down.)  Procidentia.  A  relaxation, 
such  as  that  of  the  scrotum,  of  the  under  lip, 
of  tlie  breasts  in  females,  of  the  prsepuco, 
or  of  the  ears. 

Propye'sia.      (From  vrpo,  before,  and 
TTVoi',  pus. )    A  premature  collection  of  pus. 

PRO'R  A.      (From  irpa'pa,  the  prow  of  a 
vessel. )    The  occiput. 

Pkosarthuo'sis.  (From  irpos,  to,  and 
apOpoco,  to  articulate.)  The  articulation 
which  has  manifest  motion. 

Prospe'c.ma.    (From  ■n-poa-trijyi'vp.i,  to  fi.^ 
near.)     A  fixing  of  humours  in  one  spot. 
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Pro'stasis  (From  wpoit-ttint,  to  predo- 
minate.) An  abundance  of  morbid  hu- 
mours. 

PROSTATE.  (Glandula  prostata; 
from  trpo,  before,  and  urr-qiu,  to  stand  ; 
because  it  is  situated  before  the  urinary 
bladder.)  Corpus  glandidosuin  ;  Adenoides, 
A  very  large,  heart-like,  firm  gland, 
situated  between  the  neck  of  the  uri- 
nary bladder  and  the  bulbous  part  of  the 
urethra.  It  secretes  the  lacteal  fluid,  which 
is  emitted  into  the  urethra  by  ten  or  twelve 
ducts,  that  open  near  the  verumontanum, 
during  coition.  This  gland  i«  liable  to  in- 
~ilammation  and  its  consequences. 

Prostate  inferior  muscle.  See  Trans- 
versus  perinei  alter. 

PROSTRATUS.  Prostrate.  Applied 
synonymously  with  depresstcs,  depressed, 
to  a  stem  which  lies  naturally  remarkably 
flat,  spreading  horizontally  over  the  ground  ; 
as  in  Coldenia  procttmbens,  and  Coronopus 
Ruelli,  swine's  cress. 

PROTO'GALA.  (From  irpaiTos,  first, 
and  7oAa,  milk.)  The  first  milk  after  deli- 
vejy. 

PROTOXYDE.    See  Oxide. 
PROTUBERANTIA.       1.    A  pro- 
tuberance on  any  part. 
2.  An  apophysis. 

PROXIMATE.  {Causa  proxima  :  so 
called  because  when  the  exciting  cause 
begins  to  have  efilect  it  is  the  proximvm,  or 
next  thing  that  happens.)  The  proximate 
cause  of  a  disease  may  be  said  to  be  in 
reality  the  disease  itself.  All  proximate 
causes  are  either  diseased  actions  of  simple 
fibres,  or  an  altered  state  of  the  fluids. 

PRUI'NA.  (A  perurendo,  quodfruges 
peruent.)  The  powder-like  appearance  after 
the  bloom  observed  on  ripe  fruit,  especially 
plums. 

PRUNA.  [Pruna,  ee.  f.;  a  live  coal  ) 
The  carbuncle.     See  Anthrax. 

PRUNE.     See  Plums. 

PRUNE'LLA.  (From  pruno,  a  burn ; 
because  it  heals  burns.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system. 
Class,  Didynamia ;  Order,  (Symnos])er- 
min. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
self-heal.    See  Prunella  vulgaris. 

S.  The  name  used  by  Paracelsus  for  sore 
throat,  or  cynanche. 

Prunella  vulgaris.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  self-heal.  Prunella  ;  C<l>^salida 
minor ;  Sijmphitum  minus.  Prunella  — 
foliis  omnibus  ovato  oblongis,  serratis,  peliolalis, 
of  Linnajus ;  it  is  recomnaended  as  an 
adstringent  in  hocmorrhages  and  fluxes,  as 
also  in  gargles  against  aphtha:  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  fauces. 

PRUNUM.  {Prumim,i.  n.;  from  ;)rM- 
nus.)    A  plum  or  prune.    See  Plums. 

Prunelloc.    See  Plum. 

Prunum  cALLicu.M.  See  Primus  do- 
meslica. 


Prunvm  sylvestbb.  See  Prunus  sjii- 
7iosa. 

PRU'NUS.    (Prunus,i.f.)    1.  A  plum, 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Icosandria ;  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

Prunus  armkniaca.  Apricots  which  are 
the  fruit  of  this  plant,  are,  when  ripe,  easily 
digested,  and  are  considered  as  a  pleasant 
and  nutritious  delicacy. 

Prunus  avium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  black  cherry-tree.  Prunus — umbeUis 
sessilibus,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  sublus  pu- 
hescentibus,  conduplicatis,  of  Linnaeus.  The 
flavour  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  esteemed  by  many, 
and  if  not  taken  in  too  large  quantities,  they 
are  extremely  salutary.  A  gum  exudes  from 
the  tree,  whose  properties  are  similar  to 
those  of  gum-arabic. 

Prunus  cerasus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  red  cherry-tree.  Prunus  —  vmbellis 
subpedunculalis,  foliis  ovato-lanceolalis,glahvis, 
conduplicatis  of  Linnaaus.  The  fruit  of  this 
tree,  Cerasa  rubra,  anglica,  saliva,  possess  a 
pleasant,  acidulated,  sweet  flavour,  and  are 
proper  in  fevers,  scurvy,  and  bilious  ob- 
structions. Red  cherries  are  mostly  eaten 
as  a  luxury,  and  are  very  wholesome,  except 
to  those  whose  bowels  are  remarkably 
irritable. 

Prunus  domestica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plum  or  damson-tree.  Prunus — 
pedunculis  subsolitariis,  foliis  lanceolalo  ovatis 
convolulis,  ramis  mulicis  ;  gemmee  Jloriferee 
aphylla,  of  Linnasus.  Prunes  are  consi- 
dered as  emollient,  cooling,  and,  laxative, 
especially  tlie  French  prunes,  which  are 
directed  in  the  decoction  of  senna,  and  other 
purgatives ;  and  tlie  pulp  is  ordered  in  the 
electuarium  i  senna.  The  Damson  is  only 
a  variety,  which,  when  perfectly  ripe,  af- 
fords a  wholesome  article  for  pies,  tarts, 
&c.  gently  opening  the  body ;  but  when 
damsons  are  not  perfectly  mature,  they 
produce  colicky  ))ains,  diarrhoea,  and  con- 
vulsions in  children.  See  Plums. 

Prunus  lauro-cerasus.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  poison  laurel.  Lauro- 
cerusus.  Common  or  cherry  laurel.  Pru- 
nus—Jloribus  racemosis  foliis  sempervirenlibus 
dorso  biglandulosis,  of  Linnteus.  The  leaves 
of  the  lauro-cerasus  have  a  bitter  styptic 
taste,  accompanied  with  a  flavour  resem- 
bling that  of  bitter-almonds,  or  other 
kernels  of  the  drupaceous  fruits  :  the 
flowers  also  manifest  a  similar  flavour.  The 
powdered  leaves,  applied  to  the  nostrils, 
excite  sneezing,  though  not  so  strongly  as 
tobacco.  Tlie  kernel-like  flavour  whicli 
these  leaves  impart  being  generally  es- 
teemed grateful,  Jias  sometimes  caused 
them  to  be  employed  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, and  especially  in  custards,  puddings, 
blancmange,  &c.  ;  and  as  the  proportion 
of  this  sapid  matter  of  the  leaf  to  the 
quantity  of  the  milk  is  commonly  incon- 
siderable, bad  cflTccts  have  seldom  ensued, 
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But  as  ilie  poisonous  quality  of  tliis  laurel  i» 
now  indubitably  proved  and  known  to  ba 
the  prussic  acid  which  can  be  obtained  in  a 
sejjarate  form.  (See  Prussic  acid),  the 
public  ought  to  be  cautioned  against  its 
internal  use, 

Tlie  following    communication  to  the 
Royal  Society,  by  Dr.  Madden,  of  Dub- 
lin, contains  the  first  and  principal  proofs 
of  -the  deleterious  efFects  of  this  vegetable 
upon  mankind  :  —  "A  very  extraordinary 
accident  that  fell  out  here   some  months 
ago,  has  discovered  to  us  a  most  danger- 
ous poison,  which  was  never  before  known 
to  be  so,  though  it  has  been  in  frequent 
use  among  us.    The  thing  I  mean  is  a  sim- 
ple water,  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  the 
lauro-cerasus  ;  the  water  is  at  first  milky, 
but  the   oil   which    comes    over  being, 
in  a  good  measure,    separated    from  the 
phlegm,   by  passing  it  tlirough  a  flannel 
bag,     it    becomes  as  clear   as  common 
water.    It   has  the  smell    of    bitter  al- 
monds,   or  peach-kernel,    and   has  been 
for  many  years  in  frequent  use  among  our 
housewives  and  cooks,  to  give  that  agree- 
able flavour  to  their  creams  and  puddings. 
It  has  also  been  much  in  use  among  our 
drinkers  of   drams;    and   the  proportion 
they  generally  use  it  in  has  been  one  part 
of  laurel-water  to  four  of  brandy.    Nor  has 
this  practice,  liowever  frequent,  ever  been 
attended    with    any    apparent   ill  conse- 
quences, till  some  time  in  the  month  of 
September  1728,  when  it  happened  that 
one  Martha  Boyse,  a  servant,    who  lived 
with  a  person  who  sold  great  quantities  of 
this  water,  got  a  bottle  of  it  from  her  mis- 
tress, and  gave  it  to  her  mother.  Ann 
Boyse  made  a  present  of   it  to  Frances 
Eaton,  her  sister,  who  was  a  shopkeeper  in 
town,  and  who,  she  thought,  might  oblige 
her  customers  with  it.      Accordingly,  in  a 
few  days,  she  gave  about  two  ounces  to  a 
woman  called  Maiy  Whaley,  who  drank 
about  two-thirds  of  what  was  filled  out,  and 
went  away.     Frances  Eaton  drank  the  rest. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Mary  Wha- 
ley had  drunk  the  water,    (as  I  am  in- 
formed,) she  complained  of  a  violent  dis- 
order in  her  stomach,  soon  after  lost  her 
speech,  and  died  in  about  an  hour,  without 
vomiting  or  purging,  or  any  convulsion. 
The  shop-keeper,  F.  Eaton,  sent  word  to 
her  sister,  Ann  Boyse,  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, who  came  to  hei»-  upon  the  message, 
and  affirmed  that  it  was  not  possible  tiie 
cordial  (as  she  called  it)  could  have  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  the  woman ;  and,  to 
convince  her   of  it,  she  filled  out  about 
three  ounces  and  drank  it.     She  continued 
taking  with  F.  Eaton  about  two  minutes 
longer,  and  was  so  earncr-t  to  persuade  her 
of  the  liquor's  being  inoffensive,  that  she 
drank  about  two  spoonfuls  more,  but  was 
hardly  well  seated  in  her  chair  when  siie 
died  without  the  least  groan,  or  convulsion. 


Frances  Eaton,  wlio,  as  before  observed, 
had  drank  somewhat  more  than  a  spoonful, 
found  no  disorder  in  her  stomach,  or  else- 
where ;  but  to  prevent  any  ill  consequences, 
she  took  a  vomit  immediately,  and  has 
been  well  ever  since."—  Dr.  Madden  men- 
tions another  case,  of  a  gentleman  at  Kil- 
kenny, who  mistook  a  bottle  of  laurel- 
water  for  a  bottle  of  ptisan.  What  quantity 
he  drank  is  upcertain,  but  he  died  in  a  few 
minutes,  complaining  of  a  violent  disorder 
m  the  stomach.  In  addition  to  this,  we 
may  refer  to  the  unfortunate  case  of  Sir 
Theodosius  Boughton,  whose  death,  in 
1780,  an  English  jury  declared  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  this  poison.  In  this  case,  the 
active  principle  of  the  lauro-cerasus  wis 
concentrated  by  repeated  distillations,  and 
given  to  the  quantity  of  one  ounce ;  the 
suddenly  fatal  oflTects  of  which  must  be 
still  in  tlie  recollection  of  the  public.  To 
brute  animals  this  poison  is  almost  instan- 
taneously mortal,  as  amply  appears  by  the 
experiments  of  Madden,  Mortimer,  Ni- 
choUs,  Fontana,  Langrish,  Vater,  and 
others.  The  experiments  conducted  by 
these  gentlemen,  show  tliat  the  laurel-water 
is  desti-uctive  to  animal  life,  not  only  when 
taken  into  the  stomach,  but  also  on  being 
injected  into  the  intestines,  or  applied  ex- 
ternally to  different  organs  of  the  body.  It 
is  remarked,  by  Abbe  Fontana,  that  thi^ 
poison,  even  "  when  applied  in  a  very 
small  quantity  to  the  eyes,  or  to  the  inner 
part  of  the  mouth,  without  touching  the 
oesophagus,  or  being  carried  into  the  stomach, 
is  capable  of  killing  an  animal  in  a  few 
minutes  :  whilst,  applied  in  a  much  greater 
quantity  to  wounds,  it  has  so  little  activity, 
that  the  weakest  animals,  sdch  as  pigeons, 
resist  its  action." 

The  poisonous  quality  of  the  species  of 
laurel  is  the  prussic  acid  ;  and  if  we  judge 
from  its  sensible  qualities,an  analogous  prin- 
ciple seems  to  pervade  many  other  vegetable 
substances,  especially  the  kernels  of  drupa- 
ceous fruits  :  and  in  van'ous  species  of  the 
amygdalus,  this  sapid  principle  extends  to 
the  flowers  and  leaves.   It  is  of  importance 
to  notice,  tliat  this  is  much  less  powerful  in 
its  action  upon  human  subjects  than  upon 
dogs,  rabbits,  pigeons,  and  reptiles.  To 
poison  man,  the  essential  oil  of  the  lauro- 
cerasus  must  be  separated  by  distillation, 
as  in  the  spirituous  or  common  laurel-water; 
and  unless  this  is  strongly  embued  with  the 
oil,  or  given  in  a  large  dose,  it  proves  inno- 
cent.    Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  tlie  seda- 
tive power  of  the  lauro-cerasus,  acts  upon 
the  nervous  system  in  a  different  manner 
from  opium  and  o'ther  narcotic  substances, 
whose  primary  action  is  upon  the  animal 
functions;  for  the  lauro-cerasus  does  not 
occasion  sleep,  nor  does  it  produce  local 
inflammation,  but  seems    to  act  directly 
upon  the  vital  powers.       Abb^  Fontana 
supposes  that  this  poison  destroys  anima 
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life,  I)y  exerting  its  effects  upon  the  blood  ; 
but  the  experiments  and  observations  from 
which  he  draws  this  opinion  are  evidently 
inconclusive.  It  may  also  be  remarked, 
that  many  of  the  Abba's  experiments  con- 
tradict each  other.  Thus,  it  appears  from 
the  citation  given  above,  that  the  poison  of 
this  vegetable,  when  applied  to  wounds, 
does  not  prove  fatal  ;  but  future  experiments 
led  the  Abbe  to  assert  that  the  oil  of  the 
lauro-cerasus,  whether  given  internally,  or 
applied  to  the  wounds  of  animals,  is  one 
of  the  most  terrible  and  deadly  poisons 
known.  Though  this  vegetable  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  Stoerck,  yet  it  is 
jiot  without  advocates  for  its  medical  use. 
Linnajus  informs  us,  that  in  Switzerland  it 
is  commonly  and  successfully  used  in  pul- 
monary complaints.  Langrish  mentions  its 
efficacy  in  agues;  and  as  Bergius  found 
bitter  almonds  to  have  this  eiiect,  we  may, 
by  analogy,  conclude  that  this  power  of  the 
lauro-cerasus  is  well  established.  Baylies 
ibiind  that  it  possessed  a  remarkable  power 
of  diluting  the  blood,  and  from  experience, 
recommended  it  in  all  cases  of  disease 
supposed  to  proceed  from  too  dense  a 
state  of  that  fluid  :  adducing  particular  in- 
stances of  its  efficacy  in  rheumatisms,  asth- 
mas, and  schirrous  affections.  Nor  does 
this  author  seem  to  have  been  much  afraid 
of  the  deleterious  quality  of  lauro-cerasus, 
as  he  directs  a  pound  of  its  leaves  to  be 
anacerated  in  a  pint  of  water,  of  which  he 
gives  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops  three  or 
four  times  a  day. 

Prunus  pAiius.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  wild  cluster,  or  bird  clierry-tree.  Padus. 
The  bark  and  berries  of  this  shrub  are  used 
medicinally.  The  former,  wlien  taken  from 
the  tree,  has  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  bitter, 
subastringent  taste,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  bitter  almonds.  Made  into  a  decoction, 
it  cures  intermittents,  and  it  has  been  re- 
commended in  the  cure  of  several  forms  of 
syphilis.  The  latter  are  said  to  cure  the 
dysentery. 

Prunus  spinosa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sloe-tree.  Prunus  sylmstris ;  Pru- 
nus — pedunculis  solitariis,  foliis  lanceolatis, 
glabris,  ramis  spinosis,  of  Linnajus.  It' is 
sometimes  employed  in  gargles,  to  tume- 
factions of  the  tonsils  and  uvula,  and  from 
its  adstringent  taste  was  formerly  much  used 
in  hajmorrhages,  &c. 

PRURI'GO.  (From  j)rurio,  to  itch.) 
Prurilus ;  Scabies ;  Psora;  Darta ;  Li- 
bido ;  Pavor.  The  prurigo  is  a  genus  of 
disease  in  tlie  order  papulous  eruptions  of 
Dr.  Willan's  cutaneous  diseases.  As  it 
arises  from  different  causes,  or  at  different 
periods  of  life,  and  exhibits  some  varieties 
in  its  form,  he  describes  it  under  the  titles  of 
prurigo  mitis,  prurigo  formicans,  and  pru- 
rigo senilis.  In  these  the  whole  surface  of 
the  skin  is  usually  affected ;  but  there  are 
likewise  many  cases  of  local  prurigo,  which 


will  be  afterwards  noticed  according  to  their 
respective  situations. 

1.  The  prurigo  mitis  oiiginates  without 
any  previous  indisposition,  generally  in 
spring,  or  the  beginning  of  summer.  It  is 
characterised  by  soft  and  smooth  elevation.* 
of  the  cuticle,  somewhat  larger  than  the 
papulse  of  the  lichen,  from  which  they  also 
differ  by  retaining  the  usual  colour  of  the 
skin  ;  for  tliey  seldom  appear  red,  or  much 
inflamed,  except  from  violent  friction. 
They  are  not,  as  in  the  other  case,  accom- 
panied with  tingling,  but  with  a  sense  of 
itching  almost  incessant.  This  is,  however, 
felt  more  particularly  on  imdressing,  and 
often  prevents  rest  for  some  hours  after 
getting  into  a  bed.  When  the  tops  of  the 
papulae  are  removed  by  rubbing  or  scratch- 
Jlig,  a  clear  fluid  oozes  out  from  thenij  and 
gradually  concretes  into  thin  black  scabs. 

'J^liis  species  of  prurigo  mostly  affects 
young  persons  ;  and  its  cause  may,  I  think, 
says  Dr.  Willan,  in  ^general  be  referred  to 
sordes  collected  on  the  skin,  producing  some 
degree  of  irritation,  and  also  preventing  the 
free  discharge  of  the  cutaneous  exhalation  ; 
the  bad  consequences  of  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  felt  at  that  season  of  the  year  when* 
perspiration  is  most  copious.  Those  who 
have  originally  a  delicate  or  irritable  skin, 
must  likewise,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
be  the  greatest  sufferers. 

The  eruption  extends  to  the  arms,  breast, 
back,  and  thighs,  and  often  continues  during 
two  or  three  months  of  the  summer,  if  not 
relieved  by  proper 'treatment.  When  per- 
sons affected  with  it  neglect  washing  the 
skin,  or  are  uncleanly  in  their  apparel,  the 
eruption  grows  more  inveterate,  and  at 
length,  changing  its  form,  often  terminates 
in  the  itch.  Pustules  arise  among  the  papulae, 
some  filled  with  lymph,  others  with  pus. 
The  acarus  scabiei  begins  to  breed  in  the 
furrows  of  the  cuticle,  and  the  disorder  be- 
comes contagious, 

2.  The  Prurigo  formicans  is  a  much  more 
obstinate  and  troublesome  disease  than  the 
foregoing.  It  usually  affects  persons  of 
adult  age,  commencing  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  indifferently  ;  and  its  duration  is  from 
four  months  to  two  or  three  years,  with  oc- 
casional short  intermissions.  The  papuljo 
are  sometimes  larger,  sometimes  more  ob- 
scure than  in  the  preceding  species ;  but 
are,  under  every  form,  attended  with  an  in- 
cessant, almost  intolerable  itching.  They 
are  diflfused  over  the  whole  body,  except  the 
face,  feet,  and  palms  of  the  hands  ;  they  ap- 
pear, however,  in  greatest  number  on  those 
parts  which,  from  the  mode  of  dress,  are  sub- 
jected to  tight  ligatures ;  as  about  the  neck, 
loins,  and  thighs. 

The  itching  is  complicated  with  other 
sensations,  which  are  variously  described  by 
patients.  They  sometimes  feel,  as  if  small 
insects  were  creeping  on  the  skin  ;  sometimes 
as  if  stmig  all  over  by  ants;  sometimes  as  if 
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hot  needles  were  piercing  tlie  skin  in  divers 
places.     On  standing  before  a  fire,  or  un- 
dressing, and  more  particularly  on  getting 
into  bed,  these  sensations  become  most  vio- 
lent, and  usually  preclude  all  rest  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night.     The  prurigo 
formicans  is  by  most  practitioners  deemed 
contagious,  and  confounded  witii  the  itch. 
In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  justness  of 
this  opinion,  Dr.  Willan   has  been  led  to 
rnake  the  following  remarks  :    1.  The  erup- 
tion is,  for  the  most  part,  connected  with 
internal  disorder,  and  arises  where  no  source 
of  infection  can  be  traced.     2.  Persons  af- 
fected may  have  constant  intercourse  with 
several  others,  and  yet  never  communicate 
the  disease  to  any  of  them.    3.  Several  per- 
sons of  one  family  may  have  the  prurigo 
formicans  about   the  same  time ;  but  he 
thinks  this  should  be  referred  rather  to  a 
common  predisposition  than  to  contagion, 
having  observed  that  individuals  of  a  family 
are  often  so  affected  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  even  when  they  reside  at  a  distance 
from  each  other. 

Although  the  prurigo  formicans  is  never, 
like  the  former  species,  converted  into  the 
itch,  yet  it  does  occasionally  terminate  in  a 
pustular  disease,  not  contagious. 

3.  Frurigo  senilis.  This  affection  does 
not  differ  much  in  its  symptoms  and  external 
appearances  from  the  prurigo  formicans ; 
but  has  been  thought  by  medical  writers  to 
merit  a  distinct  consideration,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  inveteracy.  The  prurigo  is  per- 
haps aggravated,  or  becomes  more  perma- 
nent in  old  age  from  the  dry,  condensed 
state  of  the  skin  and  cuticle  which  often 
takes  place  at  that  period.  Those  who  are 
affected  with  it  in  a  high  degree  have  little 
more  comfort  to  expect  during  life,  being 
incessantly  tormented  with  a  violent  and 
universal  itching.  The  state  of  the  skin  in 
the  prurigo  senilis,  is  favourable  to  tlie  pro- 
duction of  an  insect,  the  pediculus  humanus, 
more  especially  to  the  variety  of  it  usually 
termed  body-lice. 

These  insects,  it  is  well  known,  are  bred 
abundantly  among  the  inhabitants  of  sordid 
dwellings,  of  jails,  work-houses,  &c.  and  in 
such  situations  prey  upon  persons  of  all  ages 
indiscriminately.  But  in  the  prurigo  senilis 
they  arise,  notwithstanding  every  attention 
to  cleanliness  or  regimen,  and  multiply  so 
rapidly  that  the  patient  endures  extreme  dis- 
tress, from  their  perpetual  irritation.  The 
nits  or  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  small  hairs 
of  tlie  skin,  and  tlie  ])ediculi  are  only  found 
on  the  skin,  or  on  the  linen,  not  under  the 
cuticle,  as  some  authors  have  represented. 
In  connection  with  the  foregoing  series  of 
complaints,  Dr.  Willan  mentions  some  pru- 
riginous  allections  which  are  merely  local. 
He  confines  his  observations  to  the  most 
troublesome  of  tlicsc,  seated  in  the  podex, 
prajputium,  urethra,  pnbcs,  scrotum,  and 
pudendum  muliebre.  Itching  of  the  nos- 
trils, cye-lids,  lips,  or  of  the  external  ear, 


being  generally  symptomatic  of  other  ili»- 
eases,  do  not  require  a  particular  consider- 
ation. 

1 .  Prurigo  podicis.  Ascarides  in  the  rec- 
tum excite  a  frequent  itching  and  irritation 
about  the  sphincter  ani,  which  ceases  when 
the  cause  is  removed  by  proper  medicines. 
A  similar  complaint  often  arises,  indepen. 
dently  of  worms,  haemorrhoidal  tumours,  or 
other  obvious  causes,  which  is  mostly  found 
to  aflTect  persons  engaged  in  sedentary  oc- 
cupations ;  and  may  be  referred  to  a  morbid 
state  of  secretion  in  the  parts,  founded,  per- 
haps, on  a  diminution  of  constitutional 
vigour.  The  itching  is  not  always  accom- 
panied  with  an  appearance  of  papula  or 
tubercles ;  it  is  little  troublesome  during  tha 
day-time,  but  returns  every  night  soon  after 
getting  into  bed,  and  precludes  rest  for 
several  hours.  The  complaint  continues  in 
this  form  during  three  or  four  months,  and 
has  then  an  intermission,  till  it  is  produced 
again  by  hot  weather,  fatigue,  watching,  or 
some  irregularity  in  diet.  The  same  disease 
occurs  at  the  decline  of  life,  under  a  variety 
of  circumstances. 

Women,  after  the  cessation  of  the  cata- 
menia,  are  liable  to  be  affected  \nth  this 
species  of  prurigo,  more  especially  in  sum- 
mer or  autumn.  The  skin  between  the 
nates  is  rough  and  papulated,  sometimes 
scaly,  and  a  little  humour  is  discharged  by 
violent  friction.  Along  with  this  com- 
plaint, there  is  often  an  ei-uption  of  itching 
papulae  on  the  neck,  breast,  and  back ; 
a  swelling  and  inflammation  of  one  or  both 
ears,  and  a  discharge  of  matter  from  behind 
them,  and  from  the  external  meatus  audi- 
torius.  The  prurigo  podicis  sometimes  oc- 
curs as  a  symptom  of  the  lues  venerea. 

2.  The  prurigo  prerj)7ilii  is  owing  to  an 
altered  state  of  secretion  on  tlie  glans  penis, 
and  inner  surface  of  the  prasputium.  Dur- 
ing the  heat  of  summer  there  is  also,  in 
some  persons,  an  unusual  discharge  of  mu- 
cus, which  becomes  acrimonious,  and  pro- 
duces a  troublesome  itching,  and  often  an 
excoriation  of  these  parts.  Washing  of 
them  with  water,  or  soap  and  water,  em- 
ployed from  time  to  time,  relieves  the  com- 
plaint, and  should  indeed  be  practised  as  an 
ordinary  point  of  cleanliness,  where  no 
inconvenience  is  immediately  felt.  If  the 
fluid  be  secreted  in  too  large  a  quantity, 
that  excess  m<iy  be  restrained,  by  washes 
made  with  the  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis,  or 
by  applying  the  unguentum  plumbi  supcra- 
cetatis. 

3.  Prurigo  urethrnlis.  A  very  trouble- 
some itching  sometimes  takes  place  at  die 
extremity  of  the  uretlira  in  females,  without 
any  manifest  cause.  It  occurs  as  well  in 
young  women  as  in  those  who  are  of  an  ad- 
vanced age.  On  examination,  no  stn'cture 
nor  tumour  has  been  found  along  the  course 
of  the  urethra.  Probably,  however,  the 
itching  may  lie  occasioned  by  n  morbid  state 
of  the  neck  of  tlie  bladder,  bcinj;  in  some 
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instances  connected  with  pain  and  difficulty 
of  making  water. 

An  itching  at  the  eKtremity  of  the  ure- 
thra in  men  is  produced  by  calculi,  and 
by  some  diseases  of  the  bladder.  In  cases 
of  stricture  an  itching  is  also  felt,  but  near 
the  place  where  the  stricture  is  situated. 
Another  cause  of  it  is  small  broken  hairs, 
which  are  sometimes  drawn  in  from  the 
pubes,  between  the  prseputium  and  glans, 
and  which  afterwards  becoming  fixed  in 
the  entrance  of  the  urethra,  occasion  an 
itching,  or  slight  stinging,  particularly  on 
motion.  J.  Pearson,  surgeon  of  the 
Lock  Hospital,  has  seen  five  cases  of  this 
kind,  and  gave  immediate  relief  by  extract- 
ing the  small  hair  from  the  urethra. 

4.  Pnirigo  imbis.  Itching  papula;  often 
arise  on  the  pubes,  and  become  extremely 
(sore  if  their  tops  are  removed  by  scratching. 
They  are  occasioned  sometimes  by  neglect 
of  cleanliness,  but  more  commonly  by  a 
species  of  pediculus,  which  perforates  the 
cuticle,  and  thus  derives  its  nourishment, 
remaining  fixed  in  the  same  situation.  These 
insects  are  termed  by  Linnaeus,  &c.  jiedi- 
culi  pubis ;  they  do  not,  however,  affect  the 
pubes  only,  but  often  adhere  to  the  eye- 
brows, eye-lids,  and  axilla;.  They  arc  often 
found,  also,  on  the  breast,  abdomen,  thighs, 
and  legs,  in  persons  of  the  sanguine  tem- 
perament, who  have  those  parts  covered  with 
strong  hairs.  It  is  remarkable  that  tliey 
seldom  or  never  fix  upon  the  hairy  scalp. 
The  great  irritation  produced  by  them  on 
the  skin,  solicits  constantly  scratching,  by 
which  they  are  torn  from  their  attachments : 
and  painful  tubercles  arise  at  the  places 
where  they  had  adhered.  When  the  pedi. 
culi  are  diffused  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  the  patient's  linen 
often  appears  as  if  sprinkled  with  drops  of 
blood. 

5.  'Prurigo  scroti.  The  scrotum  is  af- 
fected with  a  troublesome  and  constant 
itching  from  ascarides  within  the  rectum, 
from  friction  by  violent  exercise  in  hot 
weather,  and  very  usually  from  the  pedi- 
culi  pubis.  Another  and  more  important 
form  of  the  complaint  appears  in  old  men, 
sometimes  connected  with  the  prurigo  po- 
dicis,  and  referrible  to  a  morbid  state  of 
the  skin,  or  superficial  gland  of  the  part. 
The  scrotum,  in  this  case,  assumes  a  brown 
colour,  often  also  becoming  thick,  scaly, 
and  wrinkled.  The  itching  extends  to 
the  skin  covering  the  penis,  more  especially 
along  the  course  of  the  urethra ;  and  has 
little  respite,  either  by  day  or  night. 

6.  The  Prurigo  pudcndi  muliebris,  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  prurigo  scroti 
in  men.  It  is  often  a  symptomatic  com- 
plaint in  the  lichen  and  lepra  ;  it  likewise 
originates  from  ascarides  irritating  the  rec- 
tum, and  is  in  some  cases  connected  with  a 
discharge  of  the  fluor  albus. 

A  similar  aflection  arises  in  consequence 
of  a  change  of  stale  in  the  genital  organs 


at  die  time  of  puberty,  attended  with  a  series 
of  most  distressing  sensations.  Dr.  Willan 
confines  his  attention  to  one  case  of  the  dis- 
order, which  may  be  considered  as  idiopathic, 
and  which  usually  affects  women  soon  after 
the  cessation  of  the  catamenia.  It  chiefly 
occurs  in  those  who  are  of  the  phlegmatic 
temperament,  and  inclined  to  corpulency. 
Its  seat  is  the  labia  pudendi,  and  entrance 
to  the  vagina.  It  is  often  accompanied 
with  an  appearance  of  tension  or  fulness 
of  those  parts,  and  sometimes  with  in- 
flamed itching  papula  on  the  labia  and  mons 
veneris.  The  distress  arising  from  a  strong 
and  almost  perpetual  itching  in  the  above 
situation,  may  be  easily  imagined.  In  or- 
der to  allay  it  in  some  degree,  the  sufferers 
have  frequent  recourse  to  friction,  and  to 
cooling  applications ;  whence  they  are  ne- 
cessitated to  forego  the  enjoyment  of  society. 
An>  excitement  of  venereal  sensations  also 
takes  place  from  the  constant  direction  of 
tiie  mind  to  the  parts  afl'ected,  as  well  as 
from  the  means  employed  to  procure  alle- 
viation. The  complicated  distress  thus 
arising,  renders  existence  almost  insupport- 
able, and  often  produces  a  state  of  mind 
bordering  on  phrensy. 

Deep  ulcerations  of  the  parts  seldom 
take  place  in  the  prurigo  pudendi ;  but 
the  appearance  of  aphtha;  on  the  labia  and 
nymphEE,  is  by  no  means  unusual.  From 
intercourse  with  females  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, men  are  liable  to  be  affected 
with  aphthous  ulcerations  on  the  glans, 
and  inside  of  the  prseputium,  which  prove 
troublesome  for  a  length  of  time,  and  often 
excite  an  alarm,  being  mistaken  for  chan- 
cres. 

Women,  after  the  fourth  month  of  their 
pregnancy,  often  suffer  greatly  from  the 
prurigo  pudendi,  attended  with  aphthae. 
These,  in  a  few  cases,  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  extensive  ulcerations,  which 
destroyed  the  nympha;,  and  produced  a 
fatal  hectic  :  such  instances  are,  however, 
extremely  rare.  The  complaint  has,  in 
general,  some  intervals  or  remissions ;  and 
the  aphthae  usually  disappear  soon  after 
delivery,  whether  at  the  full  time,  or  by  a 
miscarriage. 

PRURl'TUS.  (From  jyrurio,  to  itch.) 
See  Prurigo. 

Prussian  alkali.    See  Alkali  jMogisticaled. 

Prussian  blue.     See  Blue,  Prussia?!. 

PRUSSIATE.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
imion  of  the  prussic  acid,  or  colouring 
matter  of  Prussian  blue,  with  a  salifiable 
basis  :   thus,  prussinte  of  poLassa,  &c. 

PRUSSIC  ACID.  Acidum  2)russic7im. 
Acidum  liydrocyaniciim.  Hydrocyanic  acid. 
"  The  combination  of  this  acid  with  iron  was 
long  known,  and  used  as  a  pigment  by  the 
name  of  Prussian  blue,  before  its  nature 
was  understood.  Scheele's  method  of 
obtaining  it  is  this  :  . —  Mix  four  ounces 
of  Prussian  blue  with  two  of  red  oxide 
of  mercury  prepared  by  nitric  acid,  and 
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boil  tliem  in  twelve  ounces  by  weight  of 
water,  till  the  whole  becomes  colourless"; 
filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  one  ounce  of 
clean  iron  filings,  and  six  or  seven  drachms 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Draw  off  by  distillation 
about  a  fourth  of  the  liquor,  which  will  be 
prussic  acid ;  though,  as  it  is  liable  to  be 
contaminated  with  a  portion  of  sulphuric, 
to  render  it  pure,  it  may  be  rectified  by  re- 
distilling it  from  carbonate  of  lime. 

This  prussic  acid  has  a  strong  smell  of 
peach-blossoms,  or  bitter-almonds  ;  its  taste 
is  at  first  sweetish,  then  acrid,  hot,  and  viru- 
lent, and  excites  coughing  ;  it  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  assume  the  form  of  gas  ;  it  has 
been  decomposed  in  a  high  temperature, 
and  by  the  contact  of  h'ght,  into  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  and  carburetted  hydrogen. 
It  does  not  completely  neutralize  alkalies, 
and  is  displaced  even  by  the  carbonic  acid ; 
it  has  no  action  upon  metals,  but  unites 
with  their  oxides,  and  forms  salts  for  the 
most  part  insoluble  ;  it  likewise  unites  into 
triple  salts  with  these  oxides  and  alkalies  : 
the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  decom- 
poses it. 

The  peculiar  smell  of  the  prussic  acid 
could  scarcely  fail  to  suggest  its  aflSnity  with 
tlie  deleterious  principle  that  rises  in  the 
distillation  of  the  leaves  of  the  lauro-cerasus, 
bitter  kernels  of  fruits,  aud  some  other  ve- 
getable productions  ;  and  Schrader,  of  Ber- 
lin, has  ascertained  the  fact,  that  these 
vegetable  substances  do  contain  a  principle 
capable  of  forming  a  blue  precipitate  with 
iron  ;  and  that  with  lime  they  afford  a  test 
of  the  presenc!^  of  iron  equal  to  the  prussiate 
of  that  earth.  Dr.  Bucholz,  of  Weimar,  and 
Roloff,  of  Magdeburg,  confirm  this  fact. 
The  prussic  acid  appears  to  come  over  in 
the  distilled  oil. 

Prussic  acid  and  its  combinations  have 
•been  lately  investigated  by  Gay  Lussac 
and  Vauquelin  in  France,  and  Porrett  in 
England. 

To  a  quantity  of  powdered  Prussian  blue 
diffused  in  boiling  water,  let  red  oxide  of 
mercury  be  added  in  successive  portions  till 
the  blue  colour  is  destroyed.  Filter  the 
liquid,  and  concentrate  by  evaporation  till 
a  pellicle  appears.  On  cooling,  crystals  of 
prussiate,  or  cyanide  of  mercury,  will  be 
formed.  Dry  these,  and  put  them  into  a 
tubulated  glass  retort,  to  the  beak  of  which 
is  adapted  a  horizontal  tube  about  two  feet 
long,  and  fully  half  an  inch  wide  at  its  mid- 
dle part.  The  first  third  part  of  the  tube 
next  the  retort  is  filled  with  small  pieces  of 
white  marble,  the  two  other  thirds  with  fused 
muriate  of  lime.  To  the  end  of  this  tube  is 
adapted  a  small  receiver,  which  should)  be 
artificially  refrigerated.  Pour  on  the  crystals 
muriatic  acid,  in  rather  less  quantity  than  is 
sufficient  to  saturate  the  oxide  of  mercury 
which  formed  them.  Apply  a  very  gentle 
heat  to  the  retort.  Prussic  acid,  named  hy- 
drocyanic by  Gay  Lussac,  will  be  evolved 
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in  vapour,  and  will  condense  in  the  tube. 
Whatever  muriatic  acid  may  pass  over  with 
It,  will  be  abstracted  by  the  marble,  while  the 
water  will  be  absorbed  by  the  moriate  of 
lime.  By  means  of  a  moderate  heat  applied 
to  the  tube,  the  jirussic  acid  may  be  made  to 
pass  successively  along  ;  and  after  being  left 
some  time  in  contact  with  the  muriate  of 
hmc.  It  may  be  finally  driven  into  the  re- 
ceiver. As  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  from 
marble  by  the  muriatic  is  apt  to  carry  off 
some  of  the  prussic  acid,  care  should  be 
taken  to  conduct  the  heat  so  as  to  prevent 
the  distillation  of  this  mineral  acid. 

Prussic  acid  thus  obtained  has  the  follow- 
ing properties  :  —  It  is  a  colouriess  liquid, 
possessing  a  strong  odour;  and  the  exhal- 
ation, if  incautiously  snuffed  up  the  nostrils, 
may  produce  sickness  or  fainting.  Its  taste  is 
cooling  at  first,  then  hot,  asthenic  in  a  high 
degree,  and  a  true  poison. 

This  acid,  when  compared  with  the  other 
animal  products,  is  distinguished  by  the 
great  quantity  of  nitrogen  it  contains,  by  its 
small  quantity  of  hydrogen,  and  especially 
by  the  absence  of  oxygen. 

When  this  acid  is  kept  in  well-closed  ves- 
sels, even  though  no  air  be  present,  it  is 
sometimes  decomposed  in  less  than  an  hour. 
It  has  been  occasionally  kept  15  days  with- 
out alteration  ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  it  can 
be  kept  longer,  vrithout  exhibiting  signs  of 
decomposition.  It  begins  by  assuming  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  which  becomes  deeper 
and  deeper  ;  and  it  gradually  deposits  a  con- 
siderable carbonaceous  matter,  which  gives 
a  deep  colour  to  both  water  and  acids,  and 
emits  a  strong  smell  of  ammonia.  If  the 
bottle  containing  the  prussic  acid  be  not 
hermetically  sealed,  nothing  remains  but  a 
dry  charry  mass,  which  gives  no  colour  f» 
water.  Tlius  a  prussiate  of  ammonia  is 
formed  at  tlie  expense  of  a  part  of  the  acid, 
and  an  azoturet  of  carbon.  When  potassium 
is  heated  in  prussic  acid  vapour  mixed  with 
hydrogen  or  nitrogen,  there  is  absorption 
without  inflammation,  and  the  metal  is  con- 
verted into  a  grey  spongy  substance,  which 
melts,  and  assumes  a  yellow  colour. 

Supposing  the  quantity  of  potassium  em- 
ployed capable  of  disengaging  from  water  a 
volume  of  hydrogen  equal  to  50  parts,  we 
find  after  the  action  of  the  potassium,  — 

1 .  That  the  gaseous  mixture  has  expe- 
rienced a  diminution  of  volume  amounting  to 
50  parts. 

2.  On  treating  this  mixture  with  potassa 
and  analysing  the  residue  by  oxygen,  that 
50  parts  of  hydrogen  have  been  produced. 

3.  And  consequently  tJiat  tlie  potassium 
has  absorbed  100  parts  of  prussic  vapour; 
for  there  is  a  diminution  of  50  parts  which 
would  obviously  have  been  twice  as  great 
had  not  50  parts  of  hydrogen  been  dis- 
engaged. The  yellow  matter  is  prussiate 
of  potassa  ;  properly  a  prusside  of  jiotas- 
sium,  analogous  in    its  formation  to  the 
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chloride  and  iodide,  wlion  muriatic  and 
hydriodic  gases  arc  made  to  act  on  potas- 
sium. 

The  base  of  prussic  acid  thus  divested  of 
its  acidifying  hydrogen,  should  be  called, 
agreeably  to  the  same  chemical  analogy, 
prussine.  Gay  Lussac  styles  it  cyanogen, 
because  it  is  the  principle  which  generates 
blue  ;  or,  literally,  the  blue-maker. 

Like  muriatic  and  hydriodic  acids  also,  it 
contains  half  its  volume  of  hydrogen.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  the  former  have  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  simple  radi- 
cals, chlorine  and  iodine,  while  that  of  the 
latter  is  a  compound  of  one  volume  vapour 
of  carbon,  and  half  a  volume  of  nitrogen. 
This  radical  forms  true  prussides  with 
metals. 

If  the  term  cyanogen  be  objectionable  as 
allying  it  to  oxygen,  instead  of  chlorine  and 
iodine,  the  term  hydrocyanic  acid  must  be 
equally  so,  as  irnplying  that  it  contains  water. 
Thus  we  say  hydronitric,  hydromuriatic,  and 
hydrophosphoric,  to  denote  the  aqueous  com- 
pounds of  the  nitric,  muriatic,  and  phospho- 
ric acids.  As  the  singular  merit  of  Gay 
Lussac,  however,  has  commanded  a  very 
general  compliance  among  chemists  with 
his  nomenclature,  we  shall  usfe  the  terms 
prussic  acid  and  hydrocyanic  indifferently, 
as  has  long  been  done  with  the  words 
nitrogen  and  azote. 

The  prusside  or  cyanide  of  potassium  gives 
a  very  alkaline  solution  in  water,  even  when 
a  great  excess  of  hydrocyanic  vapour  has 
been  present  at  its  formation.  In  this  re- 
spect it  differs  from  the  chlorides  and  iodides 
of  that  metal,  which  are  perfectly  neutral. 

Barytes,  potassa,  and  soda,  combine  with 
prussine,  forming  true  prussides  of  these  al- 
kaline oxides  ;  analogous  to  what  are  vulgar- 
ly called  oxymuriates  of  lime,  potassa,  and 
soda.  The  red  oxide  of  mercury  acts  so 
powerfully  on  prussic  acid  vapour,  when 
assisted  by  heat,  that  the  compound  which 
ought  to  result  is  destroyed  by  the  heat  dis- 
engaged. *The  same  thing  happens  when  a 
little  of  the  concentrated  acid  is  poured  upon 
the  oxide.  A  great  elevation  of  temperature 
takes  place,  which  would  occasion  a  danger- 
ous explosion  if  the  experiment  were  made 
upon  considerable  quantities.  When  the 
acid  is  diluted,  the  oxide  dissolves  rapidly, 
with  a  considerable  heat,  and  without  the 
disengagement  of  any  gas.  The  substance 
formerly  called  prussiate  of  mercury  is  ge- 
nerated, which  when  moist  may,  like  the 
muriates,  still  retain  that  name  ;  but  when 
dry  is  a  prusside  of  the  metal. 

When  the  cold  oxide  is  placed  in  contact 
with  the  acid,  dilated  into  a  gaseous  form  by 
hydrogen,  its  vapour  is  absorbed  in  a  few 
mmutes.  The  hydrogen  is  unchanged. 
When  a  considerable  quantity  of  vapour  has 
thus  been  absorbed,  the  oxide  adheres  to  the 
side  of  the  tube,  and  on  applying  heat,  water 
is  obtained.    The  hydrogen  of  the  acid  has 
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here  united  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  to 
form  the  water,  while  their  two  radicals 
combine.  Red  oxide  of  mercury  becomes 
an  excellent  reagent  for  detecting  prussic 
acid. 

By  exposing  the  dry  prusside  of  mercury 
to  heat  in  a  retort,  the  radical  cyanogen  or 
prussine  is  obtained. 

From  the  experiments  of  Magendie  it 
appears  that  the  pure  hydrocyanic  acid  is 
the  most  violent  of  all  poisons.  When  a  rod 
ch'pped  into  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  the 
tongue  of  an  animal,  death  ensues  before  the 
rod  can  be  withdrawn.  If  a  bird  be  held 
a  moment  over  the  mouth  of  a  phial  con- 
taining this  acid,  it  dies.  In  tlie  Annales 
de  Chimie  for  1814  we  find  this  notice :  — 
M.  B.  Professor  of  Chemistry,  left  by  acci- 
dent on  a  table,  a  flask  containing  alkohol 
impregnated  with  prussic  acid  ;  the  servant, 
enticed  by  the  agreeable  flavour  of  the  liquid, 
swallowed  a  small  glass  of  it.  In  two 
minutes  she  dropped  down  dead,  as  if  struck 
with  apoplexy.  The  body  was  not  exa- 
mined. 

"  Scharinger,  a  professor  at  Vienna,"  says 
Orfila,  "  prepared  six  or  seven  months  ago  a 
pure  and  concentrated  prussic  acid ;  he 
spread  a  certain  quantity  of  it  on  his  naked 
arm,  and  died  a  little  time  thereafter." 

Dr.  Magendie  has,  however,  ventured  to 
introduce  its  employment  into  medicine. 
He  found  it  beneficial  against  phthisis  and 
chronic  catarrhs.  His  formulae  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

Mix  one  part  of  the  pure  prussic  or  hy- 
drocyanic acid  of  Gay  Lussac  with  8§  of 
water  by  weight.  To  this  mixture  he  gives 
the  name  of  medicinal  prussic  acid. 
Of  this  he  takes  1  gros.  or  59  grs.Troy. 
Distilled  water,  1  lb.  or  7560  grs. 
Pure  sugar,  1^  oz.   or  708|  grs. 

And  mixing  the  ingredients  well  togethei-, 
he  administers  a  table-spoonful  every  morn- 
ing and  evening.  A  well- written  report  of 
the  use  of  the  prussic  acid  in  certain 
diseases,  by  Dr.  Magendie,  was  commu- 
nicated by  Dr.  Granville  to  Mr.  Brande, 
and  is  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  Science. 

For  the  following  ingenious  and  accurate 
process  for  preparing  prussic  acid  for  medi- 
cinal uses,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr,  Nimmo  of 
Glasgow. 

"  Take  of  the  ferroprussiate  of  potassa  100 
grains,  of  the  protosulphate  of  iron  84^ 
grains,  dissolve  them  separately  in  four 
ounces  of  water,  and  mingle  them.  After 
allowing  the  precipitate  of  the  protoprus- 
siate  of  iron  to  settle,  pour "ofF  the  clear  part, 
and  add  water  to  wash  the  sulphate  of 
potassa  completely  away.  To  the  proto- 
prussiate  of  iron,  mixed  with  four  ounces 
of  pure  water,  add  135  grains  of  the  peroxide 
of  mercury,  and  boil  the  whole  till  the 
oxide  is  dissolved.  With  the  above  propor- 
tions of  peroxide  of  mercury,  th  proto- 
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prusaiate  of  iron  is  completely  decomposed. 
The  vessel  being  kept  warm,  the  oxide  of 
iron  will  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  the  clear  part 
may  be  poured  off  to  be  filtered  through 
paper,  taking  care  to  keep  the  funnel 
covered,  so  that  crystals  may  not  form  in 
it  by  refrigeration.  The  residuum  may 
be  treated  with  more  water,  and  thrown 
vipon  the  filter,  upon  vchich  warm  water 
ought  to  be  poured,  until  all  the  soluble  part 
is  washed  away.  By  evaporation,  and  sub- 
sequent rest  in  a  cool  place,  145  grains  of 
crystals  of  the  prusside,  or  cyanide  of  mer- 
cury will  be  procured  in  quadrangular  prisms. 

"  The  following  process  for  eliminating 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  I  believe  to  be  new :  — 
Take  of  the  cyanide  of  mercury  in  fine  pow- 
der one  ounce,  diffuse  it  in  two  ounces  of 
water,  and  to  it,  by  slow  degrees,  add  a  solu- 
tion of  liydi-osulphuret  of  barytes,  made  by 
decomposing  sulphate  of  barytas  with  char- 
coal in  the  common  way.  Of  the  sulphuret 
of  barytes  take  an  ounce,  boil  it  with  six 
ounces  of  water,  and  filter  it  as  hot  as  pos- 
sible. Add  this  in  small  portions  to  the  cy- 
anide of  mercury,  agitating  the  whole  very 
■well,  and  allowing  sufficient  time  for  the 
cyanide  to  dissolve,  while  the  decomposition 
is  going  on  between  it  and  the  hydrosulphu- 
ret,  as  it  is  added.  Continue  the  addition  of 
the  hydrosulphurct  so  long  as  a  dark  preci- 
pitate of  sulphuret  of  mercury  falls  down, 
and  even  allowing  a  small  excess.  Let  the 
whole  be  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  kept 
warm  till  the  flviid  drops  through  ;  add  more 
water  to  wash  the  sulphuret  of  mercury,  un- 
til eight  ounces  of  fluid  have  passed  through 
the  filter,  and  it  has  become  tasteless.  To 
this  fluid,  which  contains  the  prussiate  of 
barytes,  with  a  small  excess  of  hydrosulphu- 
ret  of  barytes,  add  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  and  allowed 
to  become  cold,  so  long  as  sulphate  of  bary- 
tes falls  down.  The  excess  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  will  be  removed  by  adding  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  carbonate  of  lead,  and  agi- 
tating very  well.  The  whole  may  now  be 
put  upon  a  filter,  which  must  be  closely 
covered  j  the  fluid  which  passes  is  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  of  what  is  called  the  medical 
standard  strength." 

Scheele  found  that  prussic  acid  occasioned 
precipitates  with  only  the  following  three 
metallic  solutions :  nitrates  of  silver  and 
mercury,  and  carbonate  of  silver.  The  first 
is  white,  the  second  black,  the  third  green, 
becoming  blue. 

The  hydrocyanates  are  all  alkaline,  even 
when  a  great  excess  of  acid  is  employed  in 
their  formation,  and  tliey  are  decomposed 
by  the  weakest  acids." — Ure's  Cliem.  Diet. 

PRUSSINE.  Prussic  gas.  Cyanogen. 
This  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  prus- 
side or  cyanide  of  mercury  by  heat. 

When  the  simple  mercurial  prusside  is 
exposed  to  heat  in  a  small  glass  retort,  or 
tube,  shut  at  one  extremity,  it  soon  begins  to 


blacken.  It  appears  to  melt  like  an  nni- 
raal  matter,  and  then  the  prussine  is  disen- 
gaged in  abundance.  This  gas  is  pure  from 
tlie  beginning  of  the  process  to  the  end, 
provided  always  that  the  heat  be  not  very 
high  ;  for  if  it  were  not  sufl^ciently  intense  to 
melt  the  glass,  a  little  azote  would  be  evolv- 
ed. Mercury  is  volatilised  with  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  prusside,  and  there  remains 
a  charry  matter  of  the  colour  of  soot,  and  as 
light  as  lampblack.  The  prusside  of  silver 
gives  out  likewise  prussine  when  heated ; 
but  the  mercurial  prusside  is  preferable  to 
every  other. 

Prussine  or  cyanogen  is  a  permanently 
elastic  fluid.  Its  smell,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  describe,  is  very  strong  and  penetrating. 
Its  solution  in  water  has  a  very  sharp  taste. 
The  gas  burns  with  a  bluish  flame  mixed 
with  purple.  Its  sp.  gr.,  compared  to  tliat 
of  air,  is  1.8064. 

Prussine  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  pretty 
high  heat,  without  being  decomposed. 
Water,  agitated  with  it  for  some  minutes, 
at  the  temperature  of  68°,  absorbed  about 
4§  times  its  volume.  Pure  alkohol  absorbs 
23  times  its  volume.  Sulphuric  ajther  and 
oil  of  turpentine  dissolve  at  least  as  much 
as  water.  Tincture  of  litmus  is  reddened 
by  prussine.  The  carbonic  acid  proceeds, 
no  doubt,  from  the  decomposition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  prussine  and  water.  It  deprives 
the  red  sulphate  of  manganese  of  its  colour,  a 
property  which  prussic  acid  does  not  possess. 

Phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  iodine,  may  be 
sublimed  by  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  in 
prussine,  without  occasioning  any  change  on 
it.  Its  mixture  with  hydrogen  was  not  al- 
tered by  the  same  temperature,  or  by  passing 
electrical  sparks  through  it.  Copper  and 
gold  do  not  combine  with  it ;  but  iron,  when 
heated  almost  to  whiteness,  decomposes  it  in 
part. 

In  the  cold,  potassium  acts  but  slowly  on 
prussine,  because  a  crust  is  formed  on  its 
surface,  which  presents  an  obstacle  to  the 
mutual  action.  On  applying  the  spirit- 
lamp,  the  potassiimi  becomes  speedily  in- 
candescent;  the  absorption  of  the  gas  be- 
gins, the  inflamed  disc  gradually  dintinishes, 
and  when  it  disappears  entirely,  which  takes 
place  in  a  few  seconds,  the  absorption  is 
likewise  at  an  end. 

The  compound  of  prussine  and  potassium 
is  yellowish.  It  dissolves  in  water  without 
effervescence,  and  the  solution  is  strongly 
alkaline.  Its  taste  is  the  same  as  that  of 
hydrocyanate  or  simple  prussiate  of  potassa, 
of  which  it  possesses  all  the  properties. 

When  a  pure  solution  of  potassa  is  intro- 
duced into  this  gas,  the  absorption  is  rapid. 
If  the  alkali  be  not  too  concentrated,  and  be 
not  quite  saturated,  it  is  scarcely  tinged  of  a 
lemon-yellow  colour.  13ut  if  the  prussine 
be  in  excess,  we  obtain  a  brown  solution, 
apparently  carbonaceous.  On  pouring  po- 
tassa combined  with  prussine  into  a  saline 
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solution  of  a  black  oxide  of  iron,  aiid  adding 
an  acid,  we  obtain  Prussian  blue. 

The  instant  an  acid  is  jjoured  into  the 
solution  of  prussine  in  potassa,  a  strong  effer- 
vescence of  carbonic  acid  is  produced,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  strong  smell  of  prussic 
acid  becomes  perceptible.  Ammonia  is 
likewise  formed,  which  remains  combined 
with  the  acid  employed,  and  which  may  be 
rendered  very  sensible  to  the  smell  by  the 
addition  of  quicklime.  Since,  therefore,  we 
are  obliged  to  add  an  acid  in  order  to  form 
Prussian  blue,  its  formation  occasions  no 
farther  difficulty. 

Soda,  barytes,  and  strontites.  produce  the 
same  effect  as  potassa.  We  must,  therefore, 
admit  that  prussine  forms  particular  combin- 
ations %vitli  the  alkalies,  which  are  perma- 
nent till  some  circumstance  determines  the 
formation  of  new  products.  These  combin- 
ations are  true  salts,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  analogous  to  those  formed  by  acids. 
In  fact,  prussine  possesses  acid  characters. 
It  contains  two  elements,  azote  and  carbon, 
the  first  of  which  is  strongly  acidifying,  ac- 
cording to  Gay  Lussac.  Prussine  reddens 
the  tincture  of  litmus,  and  neutralises  the 
bases.  On  the  other  hand,  it  acts  as  a 
simple  body  when  it  combines  with  hydro- 
gen ;  and  it  is  this  double  function  of  a  sim- 
ple and  compound  body,  which  renders  its 
nomenclature  so  embarrassing. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  compounds  of  prus- 
sine and  the  alkalies,  which  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  term  prussides,  do  not  sepa- 
rate in  water,  like  the  alkaline  chlorurets 
(oxymuriates),  which  produce  chlorates  and 
muriates. 

The  metallic  oxides  do  not  seem  capable 
of  producing  the  same  changes  on  prussine 
as  the  alkalies. 

Prussine  rapidly  decomposes  the  carbon- 
ates at  a  dull  red  heat,  and  prussides  of  the 
oxides  are  obtained.  When  passed  through 
sulphuret  of  barytes,  it  combines  without 
disengaging  the  sulphur,  and  renders  it  very 
iiisible,  and  of  a  brownish-black  colour. 
When  put  into  water,  we  obtain  a  colourless 
solution,  but  which  gives  a  deep  brown 
(maroon)  colour  to  muriate  of  iron.  What 
does  not  dissolve  contains  a  good  deal  of 
sulphate,  which  is  doubtless  formed  during 
the  preparation  of  the  sulphuret  of  barytes. 

On  dissolving  prussine  in  the  sulphuretted 
hydrosulphuret  of  barytes,  sulphur  is  preci- 
pitated, which  is  again  dissolved  when  the 
liquid  is  saturated  with  prussine,  and  we 
obtain  a  solution  having  a  very  deep  brown 
maroou  colour.  This  gas  does  not  decom- 
pose sulphuret  of  silver,  nor  of  potassa. 

Prussine  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  com- 
bine slowly  with  each  other.  A  yellow  sub- 
stance is  obtained  in  fine  needles,  which  dis-^ 
solves  in  water,  does  not  precipitate  nitrate 
of  lead,  produces  no  Prussian  blue,  and  is 
composed  of  1  volume  prussine  (cyanogen), 
and  1  ^  volume  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


Anunoniacal  gas  and  prussine  begin  to  act 
on  each  other  whenever  they  come  in  con- 
tact ;  but  some  hours  are  requisite  to  render 
the  effect  complete.  We  perceive  at  first  a 
white  tliick  vapour,  which  soon  disappears. 
The  diminution  of  volume  is  considerable, 
and  the  glass  iu  which  the  mixture  is  made 
becomes  opaque,  its  inside  being  covered 
with  a  solid  brown  matter.  On  mixing  90 
parts  of  prussine,  and  227  ammonia,  they' 
combined  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  1  to 
1  i.  This  compound  gives  a  dark  orange- 
brown  colour  to  water,  but  dissolves  only  in 
a  very  small  proportion.  The  liquid  pro- 
duces no  Prussian  blue  with  the  salts  of  iron. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal  of 
Science  and  the  Arts,  Sir  H.  Davy  has 
stated  some  interesting  particulars  relative  to 
prussine.  By  heating  prusside  of  mercury 
in  muriatic  acid  gas,  he  obtained  pure  liquid 
prussic  acid  and  corrosive  sublimate.  By 
heating  iodine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  in 
contact  with  prusside  of  mercury,  com 
pounds  of  these  bodies  with  prussine  or  cy 
anogen  may  be  formed.  That  of  iodine  is 
a  very  curious  body.  It  is  volatile  at  a  very 
moderate  heat ;  and  on  cooling  collects  in 
flocculi,  adhering  together  like  oxide  of  zinc 
formed  by  combustion.  It  has  a  pungent 
smell,  and  very  acrid  taste. 

PSALLOI'DES.  (From  xl/aWos,  a 
stringed  instrument,  and  eiSos,  a  likeness  ; 
because  it  appears  as  if  stringed  like  a  dul- 
cimer.) Applied  by  the  ancients  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  fornix  of  the  brain. 

PSALTE'RIUM.  (A  harp;  because 
it  is  marked  with  lines  that  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  harp.)  Li/ra.  The  medullary 
body  that  unites  the  posterior  crura  of  the 
fornix  of  the  brain. 

PSAMMI'SMUS.  (From  ;|/a/^/ios,  sand.) 
An  application  of  hot  sand  to  any  part  of 
the  body. 

PSAMMO'DES.  (From  ;|/o^^os,  sand.) 
Applied  to  urine  which  deposits  a  sandy 
sediment. 

PSELLI'SMUS.  (From  <|/6AAi^w,  to  have 
a  hesitation  of  speech.)  Psellotis.  Defect 
of  speech.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class 
Locales,  and  Order  Dyscinesice,  of  Cullen. 

Psello'tis.     See  Psellismus. 

PSEUDA'CORUS.'  (From  ^i^evStiT, 
false,  and  aKOfjov,  the  acorus  plant ;  because 
it  resembled  and  was  substituted  for  that 
plant.)    See  Iris psciidacorus. 

PSEUDO.  {-^evSv!,  false.)  Spurious. 
This  word  is  prefixed  to  the  name  of  several 
diseases,  because  they  resemble  them,  but 
are  not  those  diseases  ;  as  Fseudo-pneuvionia, 
Fseudo-phrenitis.  It  is  also  prefixed  to 
many  substances  which  are  only  fictitious 
imitations  ;  as  Pscudamomum,  a  spurious 
kind  of  amomum,  &c. 

PSEUDOBLE'PSIS.  (From 
false,  and  eA€i//is,  sight.)  Phanlasina ;  Suf- 
fusio.     Imaginary  vision    of    objects.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Locales,  and 


Order  Di/sceslhesiai  of  Cullen  ;  characterisecl 
by  depraved  sight,  creating  objects,  or  repre- 
senting them  different  from  what  they  are. 
Species : — 

!•  Pseudoblepsis  imaginaria,  in  which 
objects  are  perceived  that  arc  not  present. 

2.  Pseiidublepsis  mutans,  in  which  ob- 
jects that  are  present  appear  somewhat 
changed. 

PSEUDOCYESIS.  (From  ^//euStjs, 
false,  and  Kvrjcris,  pregnancy.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  disease  in|Good's  Nosology.  Class, 
Genetica;  Order,  Carpotica.  False  concep- 
tion. It  has  two  species,  viz.  Pseudocyesis 
molaris,  and  inanis. 

PSEUDOMELANTHIUM.  (From 
^evdris,  false,  and  melanthium,  the  name  of 
a  plant.)    See  Agrostemvia  githago. 

PSEUDO  PYRE  THRUM.  (From 
if/su577s,  false,  and  j)yrethrum,  the  name  of  a 
plant :  so  called,  because  when  the  flowers 
are  chewed  they  impart  a  warmth  somewhat 
like  that  of  pyrethrum  root.)  See  AchillcBa 
ptarmica. 

PSI'DIUM.  (Altered  by  Linnaeus 
from  tj/t5iay  of  the  ancient  Greeks.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Jcosa7idria ;  Order,  Mo- 
nogynia. 

PsiDiuM  POMIFERUM.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  apple  guava.  This  plant,  and 
the  pj/riferum,  bear  fruits,  the  former  like 
apples,  the  latter  like  pears,  Tlie  apple 
kind  is  most  cultivated  in  the  Indies,  on 
account  of  the  pulp  having  a  fine  acid 
flavour,  whereas  the  pear  species  is  sweet, 
and  therefore  not  so  agreeable  in  warm 
climates.  Of  the  inner  pulp  of  either,  the 
inhabitants  make  jellies ;  and  of  the  outer 
rind  they  make  tarts,  marmalades,  &c.  The 
latter  they  also  stew  and  eat  with  milk,  and 
prefer  them  to  any  other  stewed  fruits. 
They  have  an  astringent  quality,  which 
exists  also  in  every  part  of  the  tree,  and 
abundantly  in  the  leaf-buds,  which  are  oc- 
casionally boiled  with  barley  and  liquorice, 
as  an  excellent  drink  against  diarrhoeas. 
A  simple  decoction  of  the  leaves,  used  as  a 
bath,  is  said  to  cure  the  itch,  and  most  cu- 
taneous eruptions. 

PsiDiuM  ryaiFERtJM.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  pear  guava.  See  Psidiiim 
j)oviiferum. 

Psilo'thra.    (From  ^i\o<u,  to  denudate.) 
Applications  to  remove  the  hair. 

Psilo'thrum.  (From  »(/iAoa>,  to  depilate  : 
so  called  because  it  was  used  to  remove  the 
hair.)    The  white  briony. 

Psimmy'thium.  (From  ^m,  to  smooth  ; 
so  called  because  of  its  use  as  a  cosmetic.) 
Cerusse,  or  white  lead. 

PSO'TE.  C^'ooi,  the  loins.)  Alopcces ; 
Ncjromelra; ;  Neurometeres.    1.  Tlic  loins. 

2.  The  name  of  two  pair  of  muscles  in  the 
loins. 

PSO'AS,    (From  if-oai,  the  loins.)  Be- 
longing to  the  loins, 


Psoas  absces's.    Sec  L-umbar  abscess. 
Psoas  macxus.    Psoas,  seu  lumbaris  in- 
tcrnus  of  Winslow.  Pre-lumbo-trochantin 
of  Dumas.    This  is  a  long,  thick,  and  very 
considerable  muscle,  situated  close  to  tlie 
fore-part  and  sides  of  the  lumbar  vertebra;. 
It  arises  from  the  bodies  of  the  last  vertebrae 
of  the  back,  and  of  all  the  lumbar  vertebra: 
laterally,  as  well  as  from  tlie  anterior  sur- 
faces of  their  transverse  processes  by  distinct 
tendinous  and  fleshy  slips,  that  are  gradually 
collected  into  one   mass,    which  becomes 
thicker  as  it  decends,  till  it  reaches  the  last 
of  tlie  lumbar  vertebra;,  where    it  grows 
narrower  again,  and,  uniting  its  outer  and 
posterior  edge  (where  it  begins  to  become 
tendinous)  with  the  iliacus  internus,  de- 
scends along  with  that  muscle  under  the 
ligaraentum  Fallopii,  and  goes  to  be  inserted 
tendinous  at  the  bottom  of  the  trochanter 
minor,  of  the  os  femoris,  and  fleshy  into  tlie 
bone  a  little  below  that  process.  Between 
the  tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  ischium, 
we  find  a  considerable  bursa  mucosa.  This 
muscle,  at  its  origin,  has  some  connection 
with  the  diaphragm,  and  likewise  with  the 
quadratus  lumborum.     It  is  one   of  the 
most  powerful  flexors  of  the  thighs  forwards, 
and  may  likewise  assist  in  turning  it  out- 
wai-ds.     When  the  inferior  extremity  is 
fixed,  it  may  help  to  bend  the  body  forwards, 
and  in  an  erect  posture  it  greatly  assists  in 
preserving  the  equilibrium  of  the  trunk  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 

Psoas   varvcs.      Pre-luvibo-pubicn  of 
Dumas.    This  muscle,  which  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Riolanus,  is  situated  upon  the 
psoas  magnus,  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
loins.     The  psoas  parvus  arises  thin  and 
fleshy  from  the  side  of  the  uppermost  verte- 
bra of  the  loins,  and  sometimes  also  from 
the  lower  edge  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the 
back,  and  from  the  transverse  processes  of 
each  of  these  vertebras  :  it  then  extends  over 
part  of  the  psoas  magnus,  and  terminates  in 
a  tliin  flat  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into 
that  part  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  where  thfe 
OS  pubis  joins  the  ilium.    From  this  tendon 
a  great  number  of  fibres  are  sent  ofifj  which 
form  a  thin  fascia,  that  covers  parts  of  the 
psoas  magnus  and  iliacus  internus,  and  gra- 
dually loses  itself  on  the  fore-parf  of  the 
thigh.     In  the  human  body  this  muscle  is 
very  often  wanting  ;  but  in  a  dog,  according 
to  Douglas,  it  is  never  deficient.  Riolanus 
was  of  opinion,  that  it  occurs  oftener  in  men 
than  in  women.     Winslow  asserts  just  the 
contrary  ;  but  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  it 
is  as  often  wanting  in  one  sex  as  in  the 
odier.    Its  use  seems  to  be  to  assist  the  psoas 
magnus  in  bending  the  loins  forwards ;  and 
when  we  are  lying  upon  our  back,  it  may 
help  to  raise  tlie  pelvis. 

Psoas  sive  lumbaris  iKTElfNUS.  Sfee 
Psoas  magnus. 

PSO'RA.  Ya)pa.  Scabies.  The  itch. 
A  gfenus  of  disease  in  the  Class  T.oCHtes,  and 
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Order  Dyalyses,  of  Cullen  :  appearing  first 
on  the  wrists,  and  between  tlie  fingers,  in 
small  pustules  with  watery  heads.  It  is 
contagious. 

PSORALEA.  (From  ^apa\ios,  scabby; 
because  the  calyx,  and  other  parts  of  the 
plant,  are  more  or  less  besprinkled  with 
glandular  dots,  giving  a  scurfy  roughness.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class 
Diadelphia      Order,  Decandria. 

Psora  LEA.  pentaphtlla.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Choxicum  contrayerva,  Con- 
trayerva  nova,  which  is  by  many  as  much 
esteemed  as  the  Dorstenia.  It  wns  introduced 
into  Europe  soon  after  the  true  plant,  from 
Guiana  as  well  as  Mexico. 

PSORI'ASIS.  (From  ^/ojpa,  the  itch.) 
The  disease  to  which  Dr.  Willan  gives  this 
title  is  characterised  by  a  rough  and  scaly 
state  of  the  cuticle,  sometimes  continuous, 
sometimes  in  separate  patches,  of  various 
sizes,  but  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  for  the 
most  part  accompanied  with  rhagades  or  fis- 
sures of  the  skin.  From  the  lepra  it  may 
be  distinguished,  not  only  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  patclies,  but  also  by  its  cessation 
and  recurrence  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  by  the  disorder  of  the  constitution  with 
which  it  is  usually  attended.  Dr.  Willan 
gives  the  following  varieties  : 

1.  Psoriasis  guttata.  This  complaint  ap- 
pears in  small,  distinct,  but  irregular  patches 
of  laminated  scales,  with  little  or  no  inflam- 
mation round  them.  The  patches  very  sel- 
dom extend  to  the  size  of  u  sixpence.  They 
have  neither  an  elevated  border,  nor  the  oval 
or  circular  form  by  which  all  the  varieties  of 
lepra  are  distinguished  ;  but  their  circum- 
ference is  sometimes  angular,  and  sometimes 
goes  into  small  serpentine  processes.  The 
scale  formed  upon  each  of  them  is  thin,  and 
may  be  easily  detached,  leaving  a  red  shining 
base.  The  patches  are  often  distributed  over 
the  greatest  part  of  the  body,  but  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  the 
breasts,  arms,  loins,  thighs,  and  legs.  They 
appear  also  upon  the  face,  which  rarely  hap- 
pens in  lepra.  In  that  situation  they  are 
red  and  more  rough  than  the  adjoining 
cuticle,  but  not  covered  with  scales.  The 
psoriasis  guttata  often  appears  on  children  in 
a  sudden  eruption,  attended  with  a  slight 
disorder  of  the  constitution,  and  spreads 
over  the  body  within  two  or  three  days.  In 
adults  it  commences  with  a  few  scaly  patches 
on  the  extremities,  proceeds  very  gradually, 
and  has  a  longer  duration  than  in  children. 
Its  first  occurrence  is  usually  in  the  spring 
season,  after  violent  pains  in  the  head, 
stomach,  and  limbs.  During  the  summer  it 
disappears  spontaneously,  or  may  be  soon 
removed  by  proper  applications,  but  it  is  apt 
to  return  again  early  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
and  continues  so  to  do  for  several  successive 
years.  When  the  scales  have  been  removed, 
and  the  disease  is  about  to  go  off",  the  small 
patches  hav«  a  shming  appearance,  and  they 
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retain  a  dark  red,  intermixed  with  somewhat 
of  a  bluish  colour,  for  many  days,  or  even 
weeks,  before  tlte  skin  is  restored  to  its  usual 
state.      In  the  venereal  disease  tllere  is  an 
eruption  which  very  much  resembles  the 
psoriasis  guttata,  the  only  difference  being  a 
slighter  degree  of  scaliness,   and  a  diff"erent 
shade  of  colour  in  the  patches,  approaching 
to  a  livid  red,  or  very  dark  rose  colour.  The 
patches  vary  in  their  extent,  from  the  section 
of  a  pea,  to  the  size  of  a  silver  penny,  but 
are  not  exactly  circular.      They  rise  at  first 
very  little,  if  at  all,  above  the  cuticle.  As 
soon,  however, 'as  the  scales  appear  on  them , 
they  become  sensibly  elevated  ;   and  some- 
times the  edge  or  circumference  of  the  patch 
is  higher  than  the  littfe  scales  in  its  centre. 
This  eruption  is  usually  seen  upon  the  foret- 
head,  breast,  between  the  shoulders,  or  in  the 
inside  of  the  fore-arms,  in  the  groins,  about 
the  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  upon  the  skin 
covering  the   lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
The  syphilitic  psoriasis  guttata  is  attended 
with,  or  soon  followed  by,  an  ulceration  of 
the  throat.    It  appears  about  six  or  eight 
weeks  after  a  chancre  has  teen  healed  by  an 
ineffectual  course  of  mercury.   A  similar 
appearance  takes  place  at  nearly  the  same 
period,  in  some  cases  where  no  local  symp- 
toms had  been  noticed.    When  a  venereal 
sore  is  in  a  discharging  state,  this  eruption, 
or  other  secondary  symptoms,  often  appear 
much  later  than  the  period  above  mentioned. 
Tliey  may  also  be  kept  back  three  months, 
or  even  longer,  by  an  inefficient  application 
of  mercury.     If  no  medicine  be  employed, 
the  syphilitic  form  of  the  psoriasis  guttata 
will  proceed  during    several  months,  the 
number  of  the  spots  increasing,  and  thoir 
bulk  being  somewhat  enlarged,  but  without 
any  other  material  alteration. 

2.  The  Psoriasis  diff'usa  spreads  into  large 
patches  irregularly  circumscribed,  reddish, 
rough,  and  chappy,  with  scales  interspersed. 
It  commences,  in  general,  with  numerous 
minute  asperities,or  elevations  of  the  cuticle 
more  perceptible  by  the  touch  than  by  sight' 
Upon  these,  small  distinct  scales  are  soon 
after  formed,  adhering  by  a  dark  cen- 
tral point,  while  their  edges  may  be  seen 
white  and  detached.  In  the  course  of  two 
or  three  weeks  all  the  intervening  cuticle  be- 
comes rough  and  chappy,  appears  red,  and 
raised,  and  wrinkled,  the  lines  of  the  skin 
sinking  into  deep  furrows.  The  scales  which 
form  among  them  are  often  slight,  and  re- 
peatedly exfoliate.  Sometimes,  without  any 
previous  eruption  of  papulae,  a  large  portion 
of  the  skin  becomes  dry,  harsh,  cracked,  red- 
dish,  and  scaly,  as  above  described.  In  other 
cases,  the  disorder  commences  with  separate 
patches  of  an  uncei-tain  form  and  size,  some 
of  them  bemg  small,  like  those  in  the  psoria- 
sis guttata,  some  much  larger.  The  patches 
gradually  expand  till  tliey  become  confluent, 
and  nearly  cover  the  part  or  limb  affected. 
Botli  the  psoriasis  guttata  and  diflfusa  like- 
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wise  occuivas  a  sequel  of  the  lichen  simplex. 
This  transition  takes  ])lace  more  certainly 
after  frequent  returns  of  tlie  lichen.  The 
parts  most  affected  by  psoriasis  diffusa  arc 
tlie  cheeks,  cliin,  upper  eyelids,  and  corners 
of  tlie  eyes,  the  temples,  the  external  ear,  the 
neck,  tlie  fleshy  parts  of  tiic  lower  extremi- 
ties, and  the  fore-arm,  from  the  elbow  to  the 
back  of  the  hand,  along  the  supinator  muscle 
of  the  radius.     The  fingers  are  sometimes 
nearly  surrounded  with  a  loose  scaly  incrust- 
ation ;  the  nails  crack  and  exfoliate  super- 
ficially.   The  scaly  patches  likewise  appear, 
though  less  frequently,  on  the  forehead  and 
scalp,  on  the  shoulders,  back,  and  loins,  on 
the  abdomen,  and  instep.    This  disease  oc- 
casionally extends  to  all  the  parts  above- 
mentioned  at  the  same  time  ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, it  affects  them  successively,  leaving  one 
place  free,  and  appearing  in  others  ;  some- 
times again  returning  to  its  first  situation. 
The  psoriasis  diffusa  is  attended  with  a  sens- 
ation of  heat,  and  with  a  very  troublesome 
itching,  especially  at  night.      It  exhibits 
small,  slight,  distinct  scales,  having  less  dis- 
position than  the  lepra  to  form  thick  crusts. 
The  chaps  or  fissures  of  the  skin,  which 
usually  make  a  part  of  this  complaint,  are 
very  sore  and  painful,  but  seldom  discharge 
any  fluid.    When  the  scales  are  removed  by 
frequent  washing,  or  by  the  application  of 
unguents,  the  surface,  though  raised  and 
uneven,  appears  smooth  and  shining  ;  and 
the  deep  furrows  of  the  cuticle  are  lined 
by  a  slight  scaliness.    Should  any  portion  of 
the  diseased  surface  be  forcibly  excoriated, 
there  issues  out  a  thin  lymph,  mixed  with 
some  drops  of  blood,  which  slightly  stains 
and  stiffens  the  linen,  but  soon  concretes 
into  a  thin  dry  scab  ;  this  is  again  succeeded 
by  a  white  scaliness,  gradually  increasing, 
and  spreading  in  various  directions.  As 
the  complaint  declines,  the  roughness,  chaps, 
scales,  &c.  disappear,  and  a  new  cuticle  is 
formed,  at  first  red,  dry,  and  shrivelled,  but 
which,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  acquires  the 
proper  texture..  The  duration  of  the  psoria- 
sis diffusa  is  from  one  to  four  months.  If, 
in  some  constitutions,  it  does  not  then  dis- 
appear, but  becomes,  to  a  certain  degree, 
permanent,  there  is,  at  least,  an  aggravation 
or  extension  of  it,  about  the  usual  periods  of 
its  return.    In  other  cases,  the  disease,  at 
the  vernal  ruturns,  differs  much  as  to  its 
extent,  and  also  with  respect  to  the  violence 
of  the  preceding  symptoms.    The  eruption 
is,  indeed,  often  confined  to  a  single  scaly 
patch,  red,  itching,  and  chapped,  of  a  mo- 
derate size,  but  irregularly  circumscribed. 
This  solitary  patch  is  sometimes  situated  on 
the  temple,  or  upper  part  of  the  cheek,  fre- 
quently on  the  breast,  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
about  the  wrist,  or  within  and  a  little  below 
the  elbow  joint,  but  especially  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  thigh,  behind.     It  continues  in 
any  of  these  situations  several  months,  with- 
out much  observable  alteration.      The  com- 


plaint, denominated  with  us  the  bakers  itch, 
is  an  appearance  of  psoriasis  diflfusa  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  commencing  with  one  or 
two  small,  rough,  scaly  patches,  and  finally 
extending  from  the  knuckles  to  the  wrist. 
The  rhagades,  or  chaps  and  fissures  of  the 
skin,  are  numerous  about  the  knuckles  and 
ball  of  the  thumb,  and  where  the  back  of  the 
hand  joins  the  wrist.  They  are  often  highly 
inflamed,  and  painful,  but  have  no  discharge 
of  fluid  from  them.     The  back  of  the  hand 
is  a  little  raised  or  tumefied,  and,  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  disorder,  exhibits  a 
reddish,  glossy  surface,  without  crusts  or 
numerous  scales.      However,  the  deep  fur- 
rows of  tlie  cuticle  are,  for  the  most  part, 
whitened  by  a  slight  scaliness.    This  com- 
plaint is  not  general  among  bakers;  that  it 
is  only  aggravated  by  their  business,  and 
affects  those  who  are  otherwise  disposed  to 
it,  may  be  collected  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstances :   ].  It  disappears  about  Mid- 
sumnjer,  and  returns  in  the^ cold  iveather  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  ;  2.  Persons  con- 
stantly engaged  in  the  business,  after  having 
been  once  affected  with  the  eruption,  some-. 
times  enjoy  a  respite  from  it  for  two  or  three 
years;  3.  When  the  business  is  discontinu- 
ed, thecomplaint  does  not  immediately  cease. 
The  grocers'  itch  has  some  affinity  with  the 
baker's  itch,  or  tetter  ;  but,  being  usually  a 
pustular  disease  at  its  commencement,  it 
properly  belongs  to  another  genus.  Washer- 
women, probably  from  the  irritation  of  soap, 
are  liable  to  be  afl\;cted  with  a  similar  scaly 
disease  on  the  hands,  and  arms,  sometimes 
on  the  face  and  neck,  which,  in  particular 
constitutions,  proves  very  troublesome,  and 
of  long  duration. 

S.  The  Psoriasis  gi/rala  is  distributed  in 
narrow  patches  or  stripes,  variously  figured  ; 
some  of  them  arcTiearly  longitudinal  ;  some 
circular,or  semicircular,  with  vermiform  ap- 
pendages ;  some  are  tortuous,  or  serpent- 
ine ;  others   like  earth-worms   or  leeches: 
the  furrows  of  the  cuticle  being  deeper  than 
usual,  make  the  resemblance  more  strikinrr, 
by  giving  to  them  an  annulated  appearance. 
There  is  a  separation  of  slight  scales  from 
the  diseased  surface,  but  no  thick  incrusta- 
tions are  formed.    The  uniform  disposition 
of  these  patches  is  singular.    I  have  seen  a 
large  circular  one  situated  on  each  breast 
above  the  papilla;  ;  and  two  or  three  others 
of  a  serpentine  form,  in  analogous  situations 
along  the  sides  of  the  chest.    The  back  is 
often  variegated  in  like  manner,  with  con- 
voluted tetters,  similarly  arranged  on  each 
side  of  the  spine.    They  likewise  appear,  in 
some  cases,  on  the  arms  and  thighs,  inter- 
secting each  other  in  various  directions.  A 
slighter  kind  of  this  complaint  affects  deli- 
cate young  women  and  children  in  small 
scaly  circles  or  rings,    little  discoloured; 
they  npjjear  on  the  checks,  neck,  or  upper 
part  of  the  breast,  and  are  mostly  confound- 
ed with  the   herpetic,  or   pustular  ring- 
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worm.  The  psoriasis  gyrata  has  its  remis- 
sions and  returns,  like  the  psoriasis  diffusa  ; 
it  also  exhibits,  in  some  cases,  patches  of  the 
latter  disorder  on  tlie  face,  scalp,  or  extre- 
mities, wliile  the  trunk  of  the  body  is 
chequered  with  the  singular  figures  above 
described. 

4.  Psorinsis  palmaria.  This  very  oljsti- 
nate  species  of  tetter  is  nearly  confined  to 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  commences  witli 
a  small,  harsh,  or  scaly  patch,  which  gradu- 
ally spreads  over  the  whole  palm,  and  some- 
times appears  in  a  slighter  degree  on  the  in- 
side of  the  fingers  and  wrist.  The  surface 
feels  rough  from  the  detached  and  raised 
edges  of  the  scaly  laminas  ;  its  colour  often 
changes  to  brown,  or  black,  as  if  dirty  ;  yet 
the  most  diligent  washing  produces  no  fa- 
vourable effect.  The  cuticular  furrows  are 
deep,  and  cleft  at  the  bottom  longitudinally, 
in  various  places,  so  as  to  bleed  on  stretch- 
ing tlie  fingers.  A  sensation  of  heat,  pain, 
and  stiffness  in  the  motions  of  the  hand,  at- 
tends this  complaint.  It  is  worst  in  winter 
or  spring,  and  occasionally  disappears  in 
autumn  or  summer,  leaving  a  soft,  dark 
red  cuticle  ;  but  many  persons  are  troubled 
with  it  for  a  series  of  years,  experiencing 
only  very  slight  remissions  Every  return 
or  aggravation  of  it  is  preceded  by  an  in- 
crease of  heat  and  dryness,  with  intolerable 
itching.  Shoemakers  have  the  psoriasis 
palmaria  locally,  from  the  irritation  of  the 
■wax  they  so  constantly  employ.  In  bra- 
ziers, tinmen,  silversmiths,  &c.  the  com- 
plaint seems  to  be  produced  by  handling 
cold  metals.  A  long  predisposition  to  it 
from  a  weak,  languid,  hectical  state  of  the 
constitution  may  give  etlect  to  different  oc- 
casional causes.  Dr.  Willan  has  observed 
it  in  women  after  lying-in  ;  in  some  persons 
it  is  connected  or  alternates  with  arthritic 
complaints.  When  the  palms  of  the  hands 
are  atlected  as  above  stated,  a  similar  ap- 
pearance often  takes  place  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet ;  but  witii  the  exception  of  rhagades 
or  fissures,  which  seem  less  liable  to  form 
there,  the  feet  being  usually  kept  warm  and 
covered.  Sometimes,  also,  the  psoriasis 
palmaria  is  attended  with  a  thickness  of  the 
prKputium,  with  scaliness  and  painful 
cracks.  These  symptoms  at  last  produce  a 
phimosis,  and  render  connubial  intercourse 
difficult  or  impracticable  ;  so  great,  in  some 
cases,  is  the  obstinacy  of  them,  that  reme- 
dies are  of  no  avail,  and  the  patient  can  only 
be  relieved  by  circumcision.  1'his  afif'ection 
of  the  prasputium  is  not  exactly  similar  to 
any  venereal  appearance ;  but  rhagades  or 
fissures,  and  indurated  patches  within  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  take  place  in  syphilis,  and 
somewhat  resemble  the  psoriasis  palmaria. 
The  venereal  patches  are,  however,  distinct, 
white,  and  elevated,  having  nearly  the  con- 
sistence of  a  soft  corn.  From  the  rhagades 
there  is  a  slight  discharge,  very  offensive  to 
the  smell.    The  soles  of  the  feet  are  like- 


wise,  in  this  case,  affected  with  the  patches, 
not  with  rhagades.  When  the  disease  yields 
to  the  operation  of  mercury,  the  indurated 
portions  of  cuticle  separate,  and  a  smooth 
new  cuticle  is  found  formed  underneath. 
The  fingers  and  toes  are  not  affected  with 
the  patches,  &c.  in  venereal  cases. 

5.  Psoriasis  labialis.  The  psoriasis  some- 
times affects  the  lip  without  appear- 
ing on  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Its 
characteristics  are,  as  usual,  scaliness,  inter- 
mixed with  chaps  and  fissures  of  the  skin. 
The  scales  are  of  a  considerable  magnitude, 
so  that  their  edges  are  often  loose,  while  the 
central  points  are  attached,  a  new  cuticle 
gradually  forms  beneath  the  scales,  but  is 
not  durable.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
it  becomes  dry,  shrivelled  and  broken ; 
and,  while  it  exfoliates,  gives  way  to  an- 
other lifyer  of  tender  cuticle,  which  soon,  in 
like  manner,  perishes.  These  appearances 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  light  chaps 
and  roughness  of  the  lips  produced  by  very 
cold  or  frosty  weather,  but  easily  removed. 
The  psoriasis  labialis  may  be  a  little  aggra- 
vated by  frost  or  sharp  winds,  yet  it  receives 
no  material  alleviation  from  an  opposite 
temperature.  It  is  not,  indeed,  confined 
within  any  certain  limit,  or  period  of  dura- 
tion, having,  in  several  instances,  been  pro- 
tracted through  all  the  seasons.  The  under 
lip  is  always  more  affected  than  the  upper  ; 
and  the  disease  takes  place  more  especially 
in  those  persons  whose  lips  ?ire  full  and 
prominent. 

C.  Psoriasis  scrotalis.  The  skin  of  the 
scrotum  may  be  affected  in  the  psoriasis 
diffusa  like  other  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  ;  but  sometimes  a  roughness  and  scali- 
ness of  the  scrotum  appears  as  an  inde- 
pendent complaint  attended  with  much 
heat,  itching,  tension,  and  redness.  The 
above  symptoms  are  succeeded  by  a  hard, 
thickened,  brittle  texture  of  the  skin,  and 
by  painful  chaps  or  excoriations,  which  are 
not  easy  to  be  healed.  This  complaint  is 
soir.etimes  produced  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  the  prurigo  scroti,  and  appears 
to  be  in  some  cases  a  sequel  of  it.  A  spe- 
cies of  the  psoriasis'scrotalis  likewise  occurs 
in  the  lues  venerea,  but  merits  no  particular 
attention,  being  always  combined  with  other 
secondary  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

7.  Psoriasis  infantilis-  Infants  between' 
the  ages  of  two  months  and  two  years,  are 
occasionally  subject  to  the  dry  tetter.  Irre- 
gular, scaly  patches,  of  various  sizes,  appear 
on  ihj  cheeks,  chin,  breast,  back,  nates,  and 
thigh?.  They  are  sometimes  red,  and  a 
little  rough  or  elevated;  sometimes  exco- 
riated, then  again  covered  with  a  thin  in- 
crustation ;  and,  lastly,  intersected  by  chaps 
or  fissures.  The  general  appearances  nearly 
comcide  with  those  of  the  i>soriasis  diffusa  ; 
but  there  are  several  peculiarities  in  the  tet- 
ters ot  infants  which  require  a, distinct  con- 
sideration. 
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8,  The  Psoriasis  invelerata  is  character- 
ised by  an  almost  universal  scaliness,  with  a 
harsh,  dry,  and  thickened  state  of  the  skin. 
It  commences  from  a  few  irregular,  though 
distinct  patches  on  the  extremities.  Others 
appear  afterwards  on  different  parts,  and, 
becoming  confluent,  spread  at  lengtli  over 
all  the  surface  of  the  body,  except  a  part  of 
the  face,  or  sometimes  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet.  The  skin  is 
red,  deeply  furrowed,  or  wrinkled,  stiff  and 
rigid,  so  as  somewhat  to  impede  the  motion 
of  the  muscles,  and  of'  the  joints.  So  quick, 
likewise,  is  the  production  and  separation 
of  scales,  that  large  quantities  of  them  are 
found  in  the  bed  on  which  a  person  affected 
with  the  disease  has  slept.  They  fall  off  in 
the  same  proportion  by  day,  and  being  con- 
fined within  the  linen,  excite  a  troublesome 
and  perpetual  itching. 

Pso'rica.  (From  \|/co/ja,  the  itch.)  Me- 
dicines  to  cure  the  itch. 

PSOROPHTHA'LMIA.  (Yrom^upa, 
the  itch,  and  otpBaXnos,  an  eye.)  An  in- 
flammation of  the  eye-lids,  attended  with 
ulcerations,  which  itch  very  much.  By 
psorophthalmy  Mr.  Ware  means  a  case,  in 
M'hich  the  inflammation  of  the  eye-lids  is 
attended  with  an  ulceration  of  their  edges, 
upon  which  a  glutinous  matter  lodges,  and 
becomes  hard,  so  that  in  sleep,  when  they 
have  been  long  in  contact,  they  become  so 
adherent,  that  they  cannot  be  separated 
without  pain.  The  proximate  cause  is  an 
acrimony  deposited  in  the  glands  of  the  eye- 
lids. The  species  of  the  psorophthalraia 
are, 

1.  Fsorophthalmia  crustosa,  which  forms 
dry  or  humid  crusts  in  the  margins  of  the 
eyelids. 

2.  Fsorophthalmia  herpelica,  in  which 
small  papula3,  itching  extremely,  and  ter- 
minating in  scurf,  are  observed. 

Psychago'gica.  (From  ^vxrii  the'mind, 
and  ayw,  to  move.)  Medicines  which  re- 
cover in  syncope  or  apoplexy. 

PSYCHO'TROPHUM.  (From  y\iuxos, 
cold;  because  it  grows  in  cold  places.  A 
name  altered  by  Linnaeus  from  the  Psycho- 
trojihum  of  Browne,  which  alludes  to  the 
shady  place  of  growth  of  most  of  the  species. 
'VvxoTpo<poy  is  an  ancient  name  for  an  herb- 
loving  shade. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  ""Class,  Pentandria  ; 
Order,  Monngynia. 

PsYCHOTiiiA  EMKTICA.  See  CalUcoccu 
ipecacuanha. 

Fsycho'trophum.  (From  ^vxos,  cold, 
and  Tpetptc,  to  nourish  :  so  called  because  it 
grows  in  places  exposed  to  the  cold.)  The 
herb  betony.    See  Belonica  officinalis. 

PsYCHiioLu'TauM.  ( From  ^vxos,  cold, 
and  Xovoi,  to  wash.)    A  cold  bath. 

Psy'chtica.  (From  i/zuxto,  to  refrige- 
rate.    Refrigerating  medicines. 

PSYDRA'CIA.  (From  ij/uxos,  cold.) 
Red  and  somewhat  elevated  spots,  which 


soon  form  broad  and  superficial  vesicles 
such  as  those  produced  by  the  stinging- 
nettle,  the  bites  of  insects,  &c.    See  Pustule. 

PSYLLl'UM.  (From  ij/u\Aos,  a  flea  : 
so  called  because  it  was  thought  to  destroy 
fleas.)    Sec  Plantago  psyllium. 

PTARMICA.  (From  iTTaipu,  to  sneeze : 
so  called  because  it  irritates  the  nose,  and 
provokes  sneezing.)  Sneezwort.  See 
AchilleBa  ptarmica. 

PTE'RIS.  (From  Trrepof,  awing:  so 
called  from  the  likeness  of  its  leaves  to 
wings.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Cryptogamia  ; 
Order,  Filices. 

Pteris  aquilina.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  brake,  or  female  fern.  Filix 
fcemina.  The  plant  which  is  thus  called  in 
the  pharmacopoeias,  is  not  the  Polypodium. 
JUix  fcemina,  but  the  Pteris— frondiius  supra- 
decompositis,  foliolis  pinnatis,  pinnis  lanceo- 
latis,  injimis,  pinnatijldis,  superioribus  minorir- 
bus,  of  Linnaeus.  'I'he  root  is  esteemed  as 
an  anthelmintic,  and  is  supposed  to  be  as  effi- 
cacious in  destroying  the  tapeworm  as  the 
root  of  the  male  fern. 

PTEROCA'RPUS.  (From  i:hpov,  a 
wing,  and  icapiros,  fruit.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 

Pterocarpus  santalinus.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  red  saunders  tree.  Santa- 
lum  rubruvi.  There  is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  several  red  woods,  capable  of  com- 
municating this  colour  to  spirituous  L'quors, 
are  sold  as  red  saunders ;  but  tlie  true  offi- 
cinal kind  appears,  on  the  best  authority, 
to  be  of  this  tree,  which  is  extremely  hard, 
of  a  bright  garnet-red  colour,  and  bears  a 
fine  polish.  It  is  only  the  inner  substance 
of  the  wood  that  is  used  as  a  colouring  mat- 
ter, and  the  more  florid  red  is  mostly  es- 
teemed. On  being  cut,  it  is  said  to  mani- 
fest a  fragrant  odour,  which  is  more  especially 
observed  in  old  trees.  According  to  Lewis, 
this  wood  is  of  a  dull  red,  almost  blackish 
colour  on  the  outside,  and  a  deep  brighter 
red  within ;  its  fibres  are  now  and  then 
curled,  as  in  knots.  It  has  no  manifest 
smell,  and  little  or  no  faste ;  even  of  ex- 
tracts made  from  it  with  water,  or  with  spi- 
rit, the  taste  is  not  considerable. 

To  watery  liquors  it  communicates  only 
a  yellowish  tinge,  but  to  rectified  spirit  a 
fine  deep  red.  A  small  quantity  of  an  ex- 
tract  made  with  this  menstruum,  tinges  a 
large  one  of  fresh  spirit  of  the  same  colour; 
though  it  does  not,  like  most  other  resinous 
bodies,  dissolve  in  expressed  oils.  Of  dis- 
tilled oils,  there  are  some,  as  that  of  laven- 
der, which  receive  a  red  tincture  from  the 
wood  itself,  and  from  its  resinous  extract, 
but  the  greater  number  do  not.  Red  saun- 
ders has  been  esteemed  as  a  medicine  ;  but  its 
only  use  attaches  to  its  colouring  property. 
The  juice  of  this  tree,  like  that  of  some 
others,  affords  a  species  of  sanguis  dra- 
conis. 
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PTERY'GIUM.  (n76pu{,  awing.)  A 
membraneous  excrescence  which  grows  upon 
the  internal  cauthus  of  the  eye  chiefly,  and 
expands  itself  over  the  albugina  and  cor- 
nea towards  the  pupil.  It  appears  to  be  an 
extension  or  promulgation  of  the  fibres  and 
vessels  of  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  or  semi- 
lunar membrane,  appearing  like  a  wing. 
Tiie  species  of  pterygium  are  four  : 

1.  Pterygium  tenue,  seu  ungula,  is  a 
pellucid  pellicle,  thin,  of  a  cineritious  co- 
lour, and  unpainful ;  growing  out  from 
the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  or  membrana 
semilunaris. 

2.  Pterygium  crassu7n,  sen  pamvuSy  differs 
from  the  iingula  by  its  thickness,  red  colour, 
and  fulness  of  the  red  vessels  on  the  white  of 
the  eye,  and  it  stretches  over  the  cornea  like 
fasciculi  of  vessels. 

3.  Pterygium  malignum,  is  a  pannus  of 
various  colours,  painful,  and  arising  from  a 
cancerous  acrimony. 

4.  Pterygium  pingue,  seu  jnnguiculn,  is 
a  molecule  like  lard  or  fat,  soft,  without 
pain,  and  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  which 
commonly  is  situated  in  the  external  angle 
of  the  eye,  and  rarely  extends  to  the  cornea; 
but  often  remains  through  life. 

PTERYGO.  Names  compounded  of 
this  word  belong  to  muscles  which  are 
connected  with  the  pterygoid  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone;  as  pterygo-pharyngeus, 
&c. 

Ptertgo-pmaryngeus.  See  Constrictor 
pharyngis  superior. 

Pterygo-staphilinus  externus.  See 
Levator  palati. 

PTERYGOID.  (Plerygoides  ;  from 
Ttlepv^,  a  wing,  and  etSos,  resemblance.) 
Resembling  the  wing  of  a  bird. 

Pterygoid  process.  A  wing-like  process 
of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Pterygoide'um  OS.    See  Ethmoid  bone. 

Pterygoideus  externus.  {Pterygoideus, 
from  its  belonging  to  the  processus  pterj'- 
goides.)  Pterygoideus  minor,  of  Winslow. 
Pterygo-colli-maxillaire,  of  IKimas.  Mus- 
culus  alaris  externus.  A  muscle  placed,  as 
it  were,  horizontally  along  the  basis  of  the 
skull,  between  the  pterygoid  process  and  the 
condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  tisaally  arises 
by  two  distinct  heads  ;  one  of  which  is  thick, 
tendinous,  and  fleshy,  from  the  outer  wing  of 
the  pterygoid  process  of  the  os  sphenoides, 
and  from  a  small  part  of  the  os  raaxillare 
adjoining  to  it ;  the  other  is  thin  and  fleshy, 
from  a  ridge  in  the  temporal  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  just  behind  the  slit  that 
transmits  the  vessels  to  the  eye.  Sometimes 
this  latter  origin  is  Wanting,  and,  in  that 
case,  part  of  the  temporal  muscle  arises  from 
this  ridge.  Now  and  then  it  affords  a  com- 
mon origin  to  both  these  muscles.  From 
these  origins  the  muscle  forms  a  strong 
fleshy  belly,  which  descends  almost  trans- 
versely outwards  and  backwards,  and  is  in- 
serted, tendinous  and  fleshy,  into  a  depression 


in  the  forepart  of  the  condyloid  process  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  into  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  capsular  ligament  that  surrounds  the 
articulation  of  that  bone.  All  that  part  of 
this  muscle,  which  is  not  hid  by  the  pterys 
goideus  internus,  is  covered  by  a  ligamentous 
expansion,  which  is  broader  than  that  be- 
longing to  the  pterygoideus  internus,  and 
originates  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  lower  jaw,  immediately  before 
the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and 
extends  obliquely  downwards,  forwards,  and 
outwards,  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  angle 
of  the  jaw.  When  these  muscles  act  to- 
gether, they  bring  the  jaw  horizontally  for- 
wards. When  they  act  singly,  the  jaw  is 
moved  forwards,  and  to  the  opposite  side. 
The  fibres  that  are  inserted  into  the  capsular 
ligament,  serve  likewise  to  bring  the  move- 
able cartilage  forwards. 

Pterygoideus  internus.  Pterygoideus 
major,  of  Winslovc.  Pterygo-anguli-maxil- 
laire,  of  Dumas,  This  muscle  arises  tendi- 
nous and  fleshy  from  the  whole  inner  surface 
of  the  external  ala  of  the  pterygoid  process, 
filling  all  the  space  between  the  two  wings  j 
and  from  that  process  of  the  os  palati  that 
makes  part  of  the  pterygoid  fossa.  From 
thence  growing  larger,  it  descends  obliquely 
downwards,  forwards,  and  outwards,  and  is 
inserted,  by  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres,  into 
the  inside  of  the  lower  jaw,  near  its  angle. 
This  muscle  covers  a  great  part  of  the  jytery- 
goideus  externus ;  and  along  its  posterior 
edge  we  observe  a  ligamentous  band,  which 
extends  from  the  back  part  of  the  styloid 
process  to  the  bottom  of  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to 
raise  tiie  lower  jaw,  and  to  pull  it  a  little  to 
one  side. 

Pterygoideus  major.  See  Pterygoideus 
internus. 

Pterygoideus  minor.  See  Pterygoideus 
externus. 

PTILO'SIS.  (From  7r7tA.oy,  bald.)  See 

Madarosis. 

PTI'SANA.  (From  irTUTaw,  to  decorti- 
cate, bruise,  or  pound.)  Ptissana.  1.  Bar- 
ley deprived  of  its  husks,  pounded,  and  made 
into  balls. 

2.  A  drink  is  so  called  by  the  French, 
made  mostly  of  farinaceous  substances ;  as 
barley,  rice,  grits,  and  the  like,  boiled  with 
water,  and  sweetened  to  the  palate. 

PTO'SIS.  (Fromir«r7w,  to  fall.)  Ble- 
pharoptosis.  An  inability  of  raising  the  upper 
eye-lid.  The  affection  may  be  owing  to 
several  causes,  the  chief  of  which  are  a  re- 
dundance of  the  skin  on  the  eye  lid  ;  a 
paralytic  state  of  the  levator  muscle,  and  a 
spasm  of  the  orbicularis. 

Ptosis  iridis.  Prolapsus  iridis.  A  pro- 
lapsus of  the  iris  through  a  wound  of  the 
cornea.  It  is  known  by  a  blackish  tubercle, 
which  projects  a  little  from  the  cornea  in 
various  forms.  The  species  of  the  ptosis  of 
the  iris  are, 
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1.  Ptosis  recens,  or  a  recent  ptosis  from  a 
side  wound  of  the  cornea,  as  that  which 
liappens,  though  rarely,  in  or  after  the  ex- 
traction of  the  cataract. 

2.  Ptosis  inveterala,  in  which  the  incar- 
cerated prolapsed  iris  is  grown  or  attached 
to  the  wound  or  ulcer,  and  has  become  cal- 
lous or  indurated. 

PTYALAGO'GUE.  (From  -KhaMv, 
spittle,  and  ayo),  to  excite. )  Medicines  which 
promote  a  discharge  of  the  saliva,  or  cause 
salivation. 

PTYALI'SMOS.     See  Plyalisinvs. 
PTYALI'SIVIUS.    (From  irlvaMloi,  to 
spit,)    A  ptyalism  or  salivation,  or  increased 
secretion  of  saliva  from  the  mouth. 

PTY'ALUM.  (From  irlva},  to  spit  up.) 
The  saliva  or  mucus  from  the  bronchia. 

Ptyasmago'ga.  (From  Trhacrfj.a,  sputum, 
and  oyco,  to  expel.)  Medicines  which  pro- 
mote the  secretion  of  saliva. 
,  PU'BES.  J.  The  external  part  of  the 
organs  of  generation  of  both  sexes,  which 
after  puberty  is  covered  with  hair. 

2.  The  down  or  pubescence  on  leaves, 
seeds,  &c.  of  some  plants. 

PuBEs  SEMiNis.  See  Pappus. 
PUBESCENCE.  Pnbescenlia.  Un- 
der this  term  is  included  all  kinds  of  down, 
hairs,  and  bristle-like  bodies  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  leaves,  stems,  pods,  &c.  of 
plants.  They  differ  considerably  in  form 
and  texture,  but  consist  tif  small  slender 
bodies,  which  are  either  soft  and  yielding  to 
the  slightest  impression,  or  rigid  and  com- 
paratively unyielding  :  the  former  are,  pro- 
perly speaking,  piU,  or  hairs;  the  latter 
bristles,  seta: and  therefore,  under  these  two 
heads,  every  kind  of  pubescence  may  be 
arranged.     See  Pilus  and  Seta. 

PUBESCENS.  Pubescent :  applied  to 
the  stigma  of  the  genus  Vicia. 

Pubis  os.    A  separate  bone  of  the  foetal 
pelvis.     See  Iiinominatum  os. 

PUDE'NDUM.  (From  pudor,  shame.) 
The  parts  of  generation. 

PUDENDA'GRA.  (From  pudenda,  the 
private  parts,  and  aypa,  a  seizure.)  Cedma. 
The  venereal  disease  has  been  so  named  by 
some.     A  pain  in  the  private  parts. 

PuDENnuM  MuLiEBRE.    Tile  female  parts 
of  generation. 

PUDPCAL.     {Pudicus;  fi 
shame.)    Belonging  to  the  pude7ida. 

Paj)iCAL  ARTERY.  Jrleiia  pudica.  Pu- 
dendal artery.  A  branch  of  the  internal 
iliac  distributed  on  the  organs  of  generation, 
PtTERi'r.is  MORBUS.  The  epilepsy. 
PUERPERAL.  Puerperalis.  Apper- 
tainmg  to  child-bearing  ;  as  puerperal  con- 
vulsions, fever,  &c, 

PUFFBALL.    Sec  Li/coperdo7i. 
PUGI'LLUS.  (From  pugnus ,  the  fist.) 
Dragmis.     A  pugi],  or  handful. 

PULE'GIUM.  (From  pulex;  a  flea  ;  be- 
cause the  smell  of  its  leaves,  burnt,  destroys 
fleas, )    See  Mentha  pulegium. 


PuLEciu.M  cERviNUM,  Harfs  penny- 
royal.    The  Mentka  ceruina,  of  Linnaus 

PULICA'RIA,  (From  pulex,  a  flea  :  "so 
named  because  it  was  thouglit  to  destroy 
fleas  if  hung  in  a  chamber.)  Sec  Plantaeo 
psyllium. 

PU'LMO.  {Pulmo,  onis.  m.  Plin. 
■irvevfj.(cy.  Attice  wMvixmy,  unde,  per  me- 
tatliesin pulmo.)  The  lung.     See  Lime 

PULMONA'RIA.  (From  pvlJo,  the 
lung ;  so  called  because  of  its  virtues  in 
affections  of  the  lungs.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna;an  system. 
Class,  Peiitandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 
Lungwort. 

PuLMoNARiA   ARBOEEA.       See  Lichen 

puinionarius. 

PuLMONARIA    MACULATA.       See  Pulmo- 

naria  officinalis. 

PuLMONARjA  OFFiciNAUs.  The  System- 
atic name  of  the  spotted  lung-wort.  Pul- 
monaria  maculata  Sympkitum  maculosum. 
Jerusalem  cowslips;  Jerusalem  sage.  This 
plant  is  rarely  found  to  grow  wild  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  is  very  commonly  cultivated  in 
gardens,  wlieie  its  leaves  become  broader, 
and  approach  more  to  a  cordate  shape.  The 
leaves,  which  are  the  part  medicinally  used, 
have  no  peculiar  smell ;  but,  in  their  recent 
state,  manifest  a  slightly  adstringent  and 
mucilaginous  taste:  hence  it  seems  not 
wholly  without  foundation  tliat  they  have 
been  supposed  to  be  demulcent  and  pectoral. 
They  have  been  recommended  in  hjeniop- 
toes,  tickling  coughs,  and  catarrhal  de- 
fluxions  upon  the  lungs.  The  name  pul- 
monaria,  however,  seems  to  have  arisen 
rather  from  the  speckled  appearance  of  these 
leaves  resembling  that  of  the  lungs,  than 
from  any  intrinsic  quality  which  experience 
discovered  to  be  useful'in  pulmonary  com- 
plaints. 

PULMONARY.      Pulmonaris.  Be- 
longing to  the  lungs. 

Pulmonary  artery.  The  pulmonary  ar- 
tei-y,  arleria  pulmoiialis,  arises  from  the  ri" ht 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  soon  divides  into 
the  right  and  left,  which  ramify  throughout 
the  lungs,  and  form  a  beautiful  net-work  on 
the  air  vesicles,  where  they  terminate  in  the 
veins,  veruE  pulmonales,  whose  branches  at 
length  form  four  trunks,  which  emptythem- 
selves  into  the  left  auricle  of  ti)e  heart. 
Pulmonary  consumption.  See  Phthisis. 
Pulmonary  vein.  See  Pulmonary  ar- 
tery. 

Pulmo'nica,  (From pulmo,  the  lungs.) 
Medicines  for  the  lungs. 

PULMONI'TIS.  (From  pulmo,  the 
lungs.)    An  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Pulsati'lla  nigricans.  (From  ;)i/Zso,  to 
beat  about :  so  called  from  its  being  per- 
petually agitated  by  the  air.)  See  Anemone 
praiensis. 

PULSE.  Pulsus.  The  beating  of  the 
heart  and  arteries.  The  pulse  is  generally 
felt  at  the  wrist,  by  pressing  tlie  radial  ar- 
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tery  with'tlie  fingers.  The  actFon  depends 
upon  the  impulse  given  to  the  blood  by  the 
heart;  hence  pliysieians  feel  the  pulse,.  tO' 
ascertain  the  quicicness  or  tardiness  of  the 
blood's  motion,  the  strength  of  the  heartj  &c. 
See  Circulation. 

PULSILE'GIUM.  (From;))Js?/s,  the 
pulse,  and  lego,  to  tell.)  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  pulse. 

Pulvi'nak.  (From  j)!//m,  dust  or  chaff,, 
with  which  they  are  filled.)  A-  medicated 
cushion. 

Pl'lvina'rium.    See  Pulvimr, 

PU'LVIS.  {Pulvisy  verLi.  m.)  A  pow- 
der. Puloinariuin.  This  form  of  medicine 
is  either  coarse  or  very  fine,  simple  or  com- 
pound. In  the  compounded  powders  the 
intimate  and  complete  admixture  of  the 
several  ingredients,  awd  more  especially  in; 
those  to  which  any  of  the  more  active  sub  . 
stances,  as  opium,  scammony,  &c.  are  added,, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended,  and. 
for  this  purpose  it  may  be  proper  to  pass 
them,  after  they  are  mixed  mechanically,, 
through  a  fine  sieve. 

PuLvis  ALOES  coMPosiTus.  Compound 
powder  of  aloes.  Formerly  called  puluis, 
aloes-  cuvi  guainco.  Take  of  extract  of 
spiked  aloe,  an  ounce  and  half  ;  guaiacum 
resin,  an  ounce  ;  compound^  powder  of  cin- 
namon, half  an  ounce.  Powder  the  extract 
of  aloe  and  guaiacum  resin  separately  ;  then 
mix  them  ■with  the  compound  powder  of. 
cinnamon.  The  dose  is  from  gr.  x.  to  3j. 
It  is  a  warm,  aperient,  laxative  powder,  cal- 
culated for  the  aged,  and  tliose  affected  witii 
dyspeptic  gout,  attended  with  costiveness 
and  spasmodic  complaints  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels. 

PuLvis  ALOES  cuir  CANELLA.  A  Ca- 
thartic, deobstruentpowder.possessing  stimu  - 
lating  and  aloetic  properties  omitted  in  the 
last  London  Pharmacopoeia,  as  rather  suited^ 
to  the  purpose  of  extemporaneous  pre- 
scription. 

PuLVIS  ALOES  CUM  FERROi         Tlu's  pOS- 

sesses  aperient  and  deobstrucnt  virtues  ;  and' 
is  mostly  given  in  chlorosis  and  constipation. 
In  llie  London  PhaiTnacopoeia  this  prescrip- 
tion is  omitted  for  the  same  reason  as  pulvis 
aloes  cum  canclla. 

PuLVIS  ALOES  CUM  GUAtACO.      ScC  Pill- 

vis  aloes  composilus. 

PoLvis  AKTiMONiALis.  Scc  Anlimonialis 
pulvis. 

PoLvis  AROMATicus.  Scc  Pulvis  ciuTia- 
momi  composilus. 

PuLvis  CERuss.(E  COMPOSITUS.  This  is 
mostly  used  in  the  form  of  collyrium,  lotion, 
or  injection,  as  a  mucilaginous  sedative. 

PuLVIS    CHELABUM     CANCRI  COMPOSITUS. 

An  antacid  and  adstringent  powder,  mostly 
given  to  children  with  diarrhoea  and  acidity 
of  the  prima;  via?. 

PuLvis  ciNNAMoMi  COMPOSITUS.  Com- 
pound powder  of  cinnamon.  Formerly 
called  pulvis  aromaticus  :  species  aromatica  : 


species  dinmbriB  sine  odoratis.  Take  of 
cinnamon  bark,  two  ounces  ;  cardamom- 
seeds,  an  ounce  and  half ;  ginger-root,  an 
ounce  ;  long  pepper,  Iialf  an  ounce.  Rub' 
them  together,  so  as  to  make  a  very  fine 
}X)wder.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten. 
grains.  An  elegant  stimulant,  carminative, 
and  stomachic  powder. 

PuLvis  coBBn.  Pulvis  tuvguinensis. 
This  once  celebrated  powder  consists  of 
sixteen  grains  of  musk,  and  forty-eight 
grains  of  cinnabar.  It  is  directed  to  be 
mixed  in  a  gill  of  arrack. 

Pulvis  contrajerv^  compositus.  Take 
of  contrajerva  root  powdered,  five  ounces  ; 
prepared  shells,  a  pound  and  half.  Mix. 
A  febrifuge  diaphoretic,  mostly  given  in  the 
dose  of  from  one  to  two  scruples  in  slight 
febrile  affections. 

Pulvis  cornu  u.sti  cum  opio.  Pow- 
der pf  burnt  hartsliorn  with  opium.  Pulvis 
opialKS.  Take  of  hard  opium,  powder(?d, 
a  drachm  ;  hartshorn,  burnt  and  prepared) 
an  ounce  ;  cochineal,  powdered,  a  drachm. 
Mix.  This  preparation  affords  a  conveni-- 
ent  mode  of  exhibiting  small  quantities  of' 
opium,  ten  grains  containing  one  of  the 
opium.     It  is  absorbent  and  anodyne* 

Pulvis  cretjE  compositus.  Compound 
powder  of  chalk.  Pulvis  e  bolo  composilus 
spine  opio.  Species  e  scordio  sine  opio.  Dias-- 
cordium,  1720.  Take  of  prepared  chalk,, 
half  a  pound  ;  cinnamon  bark,  four  ounces  ; 
tormentil  root,  acacia  gum,  of  each  three 
ounces  ;  long  pepper,  half  an  ounce.  Re- 
duce them  separately  into  a  very  fine  powder, 
and  then  mix.  The  dose  is  from  5SS.  to  5!. 
An  astringent,  carminative,  and  stomachic 
powder  exhibited  in  the  cure  of  diarrhoea, 
pyrosis,  and  diseases  arisiug  from  acidity  of 
the  bowels,  inducing  much  pain. 

Pulvis  CRET.as  compositus  cum  opio. 
ComiMJund  powder  of  chalk,  with  opium. 
Pulvis  e  bolo  compositus  cum  opio.  Species  e 
cordio  cum  opio.  Take  of  compound 
powder  of  chalk,  six  ounces  and.. a  half. 
Hard  opium,  powdered,  four  scruples. 
Mix.  The  dose  from  one  scruple  to  two. 
The  above  powder,  with  the  addition  c£ 
opium,  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  two,, 
scruples.. 

Pulvis  iPECAcuANHiE  compositus.  Com- 
pound powder  of  ipecacuanha.    Take   of  f 
ipecacuanlia  root,  powdered,    hard  opium 
powdered,  of  each  a  drachm  ;  sulphate  of  • 
potassa,    powdered,   an  ounce.    Mix.  A 
diaphoretic  powder,  similar  to  that  of  Dr. 
Dover,  which  gained  such  repute  in;  the  ■ 
cure  of  rheumatisms,  and  other  diseases  aris--- 
ing  from  obstructed  perspiration  and  spasm* 
The  dose  is  from  five  grains  to  a  scruple. 

Pulvis  kino  compositus.  Compound 
powder  of  kino.  Take  of  kino  15  drachms ; 
cinnamon  bark,  half  an  ounce  ;  hard  opium, 
a  drachm.  Reduce  them  separately  to  a  very 
fine  powder  ;  and  then  mix.  The  propor-.' 
tion  of  opium  this  astringent  contains  is  ot\^ 
3  S  4 
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part  to  twenty.  The  dose  is  from  five 
grains  to  a  scruple. 

PuLVis  MyiiHHJij  coMrosiTus.  A  sti- 
mulant, antispasmodic,  and  emmcnagoguo 
powder,  mostly  exhibited  in  (he  dose  of  from 
fifteen  grains  to  two  scruples,  in  uterine  ob- 
structions and  hysterical  aflFections. 

PuLvis  opiATUs.  See  Pulvis  coriiu  usti 
cum  opio. 

PuLvis  scAMMONEiE  coMrosiTus.  Com.. 
pound  powder  of  scammony.  PuMs  comitis 
iVarivicensis.  Take  of  scammony  gum 
resin,  hard  extract  of  jalap,  of  each  two 
ounces ;  ginger-root,  lialf  an  ounce.  Re- 
duce them  separately  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
and  then  mix.  From  ten  to  fifteen  grains 
or  a  scruple  are  exhibited  as  a  stimulating 
cathartic. 

PuLvis  scASiMONii  ci'M  ALOE.  A  Stimu- 
lating cathartic,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  grains. 

Pur, VIS  SCASIMONII  CUM  CAMMEI.ANE.  A 

vermifugal  cathartic,  in  the  dose  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  grains. 

PuLvis  SENN^  coairosiTus. '  Compound 
powder  of  senna.  Ftduis  diasennce.  Take 
of  senna  leaves,  supertartrate  of  potassa,  of 
each  two  ounces  ;  scammony  gum  resin,  half 


an  ounce  ;  ginger  root,  two  drachms.  Re- 
duce the  scammony  gum  resin  separately, 
the  rest  together,  to  a  very  fine  powder  ; 
and  then  mix.  The  dose  is  from  one 
scruple  to  one  drachm,  A  saline  stimulat- 
ing cathartic. 

PuLvis  TRAGACANTH.K  coMPOsiTus.  Com- 
pound powder  of  tragacanth.    Species  dia- 
tragacanthce  frigida.     Take  of  tragacanth, 
powdered,  acacia  gum,  powdered,  starcli,  of 
each  an  ounce  and  half,  refined  sugar,  three 
ounces.    Powder   the   starch    and  sugar 
together;    then   add  the   tragacanth  and 
acacia  gum,  and  mix  the  whole.  Traga- 
canth is  very  difficultly  reduced  to  powder. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm 
A  very  useftil  demulcent  powder,  which 
may  be  given  in  coughs,  diarrhoeas,  stran- 
gury, &c. 

PUMICE.  A  mineral  of  which  there 
are  three  species,  the  glossy,  common,  and 
porphyritic,  found  in  the  Lipari  islands,  and 
Hungary. 

PUMPION.    See  Cucurhila. 

PUNCTATUS.  Dotted.  Applied  to 
petals  of  the  Melanthium  capense:  receptacle 
of  the  Leontodon  taraxacum. 

PU'NCTUM.  A  point.  The  opening 
or  commencement  of  a  duct  of  the  eye  has 
received  this  name,  because  its  projection 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  spot. 

PuNcTUM  AUREusi.  Formerly,  when  a 
hernia  of  the  intestines  was  reduced  by  an 
incision  made  through  the  skin  and  mem- 
brana  adiposa,  quite  down  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  spermatic  vessels,  a  golden  wire  was 
fixed  and  twisted,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
descent  of  any  thing  down  the  tunica 
vaginalis. 


PuNCTUM  LACHEIMALE.  Lachrymal 
point.  Two  small  orifices,  one  of  which  is 
conspicuous  in  each  eye-lid,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  tarsus,  near  tlie  internal  canthus,  are 
called  puncta  lachrymaiia. 

PU'NICA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  m  the  Linnajan  system.  Class,  Ico- 
sandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

PuNicA  CRANATUM.  The  Systematic  name 
of  the  pomegranate.    Grwiatum.  Pvnica  — 
Joins  lanceolatis,   cavle   arboreo,    of  Lin- 

called  Balausline  Jlouers,  are  the  parts  di- 
rected for  medicinal  use.  In  their  smell 
there  is  nothing  remarkable,  but  to  the  taste 
tliey  are  very  adstringent,  and  have  suc- 
cessfully been  employed  as  such,  in  diseases 
both  internal  and  external. 

PUPIL.  (Pupilla  .;  frompupa,  a  babe  ; 
because  it  reflects  the  diminished  image  of 
the  person  who  looks  upon  it  like  a  puppet.) 
The  round  opening  in  the  middle  of  the 
ins,  in  which  we  see  ourselves  in  the  eye  of 
another. 

PUPI'LLA.    See  PupU. 
PUPILLA'RIS,    Of  or  belonging  to 
the  pupil.  e   s  " 

PuPILLARIS  MEMBB.ANA.      ("From  pvpUUl, 

the  pupil.)    See  Membrana  pupUlaris. 

PupiLLJE  VELUM.      See  Membrana  pu- 
pUlaris. 

PURGAME'NTUM.    A  purge. 
PURGATIVE.       matever  increases 
the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels,  so  as  to 
considerably  increase  the  alvine  evacuadons. 
See  Cathartic. 

Purging  Jlax.    See  Zinuth  catharticum.  1 
Purging-nut.     See  Jatropha  curcas. 
PURIFORM.     (Puriformis from  pus, 
and  forma,  resemblance.)    Like  unto  the 
secretum  called  pus. 

PURPURA.    (nop<^t/pa,  the  name  of  a 
shell  of  a  pui-ple  colour :  hence  purpura,  a 
purple  colour. )    An  efflorescence  consisting 
of  small,  distinct,  purple  specks  and  patches, 
attended  with  general  debility,  but  not  al- 
ways with  fever,  Avhich  are  caused  by  an  ex- 
travasation of  the  vessels  under  tlie  cuticle. 
It  is  divided  into  the  five  following  species : 
1.  Purpura  siinplex.     This  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  i>ett'chire,  without  much  dis- 
order  of  the  constitution,  except  languor, 
pain  in  the  limbs,  and  a  sallow  complexion. 
The  petechia:  are  most  numerous  on  the 
breast,  inside  of  the  arms  and  legs,  and  are 
of  various  sizes,  and  commonly  circular. 
There  is  no  itching  or  other  sensation  attend»- 
ing  the  petechia;. 

2.  Purjrura  kismorr/iagica  is  considerably 
more  severe ;  the  petechiiE  are  of  larger 
size,  and  interspersed  with  vibices  and  ecchy- 
moses,  resembling  the  marks  left  by  the 
strokes  of  a  whip,  or  by  violent  bruises-. 
They  appear  first  on  the  legs,  and  afterwards 
on  the  tliighs,  arms,  and  trunk  of  the  body  ; 
the  hands  being  more  rarely  spotted  with 
them,  and  the  face  generally  free.  They 
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are  of  a  bright  red  colour  when  they  first 
appear,  but  soon  become  purple  or  livid ; 
and  when  about  to  disappear  they  change  to 
a  brown  or  yellowish  hue  ;  the  cuticle  over 
them  appears  smooth  and  shining,  but  is 
not  sensibly  elevated;  in  a  few  cases,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  seen  raised  into  a  sort  of 
vesicle,  containing  black  blood.  This  more 
particularly  happens  in  the  spots  which  ap- 
pear on  the  tongue,  gums,  and  palate,  and 
inside  of  the  cheeks  and  lips  where  the  cuticle 
is  extremely  thin  ;  the  gentlest  pressure  on 
the  skin,  even  feeling  the  pulse,  will  often 
produce  a  purple  blotch,  like  that  which  is 
left  after  a  severe  bruise. 

The  same  state  of  habit,  which  gives  rise 
to  these  effusions  under  the  cuticle,  produces 
likewise  copious  discharges  of  blood,  espe- 
cially from  the  internal  parts  ;  they  are  often 
very  profuse,  and  suddenly  prove  fatal ;  but 
in  other  cases  they  are  less  copious  5  some- 
times returning  every  day  at  stated  periods, 
and  sometimes  less  frequently,  and  at  regu- 
lar intervals  ;  and  sometimes  there  is  a  slow 
and  almost  incessant  oozing  of  blood.  The 
bleeding  occurs  from  the  gums,  nostrils, 
throat,  inside  of  the  cheeks,  tongue,  and 
lips,  and  sometimes  from  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  eyelids,  the  urethra,  and  ex- 
ternal ear ;  and  also  from  the  internal  ca- 
vities of  the  lungs,  stomach,  bowels,  uterus, 
kidneys,  and  bladder. 

This  disease  is  often  preceded  by  great 
lassitude,  faintness,  and  pains  in  the  limbs  ; 
but  not  unfrequently  it  appears  suddenly  in 
the  midst  of  apparent  good  health.  It  is  al- 
ways accompanied  with  extreme  debility  and 
depression  of  spirits ;  the  pulse  is  commonly 
feeble,  and  sometimes  quickened  ;  and  heat, 
flushing,  perspiration,  and  other  symptoms 
of  febrile  irritation,  occasionally  attend. 
"When  the  disease  has  continued  for  some 
time,  the  patient  becomes  sallow,  and  much 
emaciated  ;  and  some  degree  of  oedema  ap- 
pears on  tlie  lower  extremities,  which  after- 
wards extends  to  other  parts  of  the  body. 
This  disease  is  extremely  uncertain  in  its 
duration  ;  in  some  instances  it  has  terminat- 
ed in  a  few  days,  while  in  others  it  has  con- 
tinued) not  only  for  many  months,  but  even 
for  years. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  are  by  no  means 
clearly  ascertained  :  it  occurs  at  every  period 
of  life,  and  in  both  sexes,  but  especially  in 
women  and  in  boys  before  the  age  of  puberty, 
particularly  those  who  are  employed  in  se- 
dentary occupation,  and  who  live  in  close 
and  crowded  situations.  It  has  sometimes 
occurred  as  a  sequaela  of  small-pox,  and  of 
measles,  and  sometimes  in  the  third  or  fourth 
week  of  puerperal  confinement.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  some  local  visceral  obstruction  is 
the  cause  of  the  disease  in  different  instances, 
as  artificial  bleeding,  and  purging,  tend 
greatly  to  relieve  it.  The  ancient  physicians 
attributed  the  haemorrhagies  from  the  nose, 


gums,  and  other  parts,  to  the  morbid  en- 
largement of  the  spleen. 

In  the  slighter  degrees  of  purpura  occur- 
ring in  children  who  are  ill  fed  and  nursed, 
and  who  reside  in  close  places,  or  in  women 
shut  up  in  similar  situations,  and  debilitated 
by  anxiety  of  mind,  want  of  proper  food, 
and  by  fatigue,  the  use  of  tonics,  with  the 
mineral  acids,  and  wine,  will  doubtless  be 
adequate  to  the  cure  of  the  disease,  especially 
where  exercise  in  the  open  air  can  be  em- 
ployed at  the  same  time.  But  when  it  oc- 
curs in  adults,  especiaUy  those  who  already 
have  the  benefit  of  exercise  in  the  air  of  the 
country,  and  who  have  suffered  no  privation 
with  respect  to  diet,  when  it  is  accompanied 
with  a  white  and  loaded  tongue,  a  quick  and 
somewhat  small  though  sharp  pulse,  occa- 
sional chills  and  heats,  and  other  symptoms 
of  feverishness,  however  moderate,  and  if 
there  be  at  the  same  time  fixed  internal  pains, 
a  dry  cough,  and  an  irregular  state  of  the 
bowels  (symptoms  which  may  be  presumed 
to  indicate  some  local  congestion)  ;  then  the 
administration  of  tonic  medicines,  particu- 
larly wine,  cinchona,  and  other  warmer 
tonics  will  be  found  inefficacious,  if  not  de- 
cidedly'injurious.  In  such  cases,  free  and 
repeated  doses  of  medicines  containing  the 
submuriate  of  mercury,  and  regulated  by 
their  effects  on  the  symptoms  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  by  the  appearance  of  the  excre- 
tions, from  the  intestines,  will  be  fonnd  most 
beneficial. 

If  the  pains  are  fixed,  the  marks  of  febrile 
irritation  considerable,  and  the  spontaneous 
hasmorrhage  not  profuse,  local  or  general 
blood-letting  may  be  employed  with  great 
benefit,  especially  in  robust  adults.  When 
the  urgency  of  hiemorrhagic  tendency  has 
been  diminished  by  these  means,  the  consti- 
tution rallies,  though  not  rapidly,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  mineral  acids,  and  cinchona 
or  cascarilla,  or  some  preparation  of  iron, 
together  with  moderate  exercise  and  nutri- 
tious diet. 

3.  Furpura  urticans  is  distinguished  by 
commencing  in  the  form  of  founded  and 
reddish  elevations  of  the  cuticle^  resembling 
wheals,  which  are  not  accompanied  like  the 
wheals  of  urticaria  by  any  sensation  of  tin- 
gling and  itching.  These  tumours  gradually 
dilate,  but  within  one  or  two  days  they  sirb^ 
side  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  cuticle,- 
and  their  hue  becomes  darker,  and  at  length 
livid.  They  are  most  common  on  the  legs 
where  they  appear  with  petechia;,  but  also 
appear  on  the  arms,  thighs,  breast,  &c. 

It  usually  occurs  in  summer  and  autumn, 
and  lasts  from  three  to  five  weeks.  Some 
cedema  of  the  extremities  usually  accom- 
panies it)  and  it  is  occasionally  preceded  by 
a  stiffness  and  weight  of  the  limbs.  The 
same  rules  of  treatment  apply  to  this  as  to 
the  preceding  varieties  of  the  disease. 

4.  Purpura  senilis   appears  principally 
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along  the  outside  of  the  fore-arm,  in  elderly 
women,  in  successive  dark  purple  blotches, 
of  an  irregular  form,  and  various  magni- 
tude ;  each  of  these  continues  from  a  week 
to  ten  days,  when  the  extravasated  blood  is 
absorbed. 

.  Tonics  or  any  other  expedient  do  not  ap- 
pear to  exert  any  influence  over  the  erup- 
tion. ' 

5.  Purpura  contagiosa,  is  an  eruption  of 
petechia  whicli  occasionally  accompanies 
typhoid  fevers  ;  where  they  occur  in  close  si- 
tuations, they  are  merely  symptomatic,  and 
are  very  rarely  seen. 

Purpura  alba.  Purpura  rubra.  Many 
writers  term  the  military  fever,  when  the 
pustules  are  white,  purpura  alba ;  and  when 
they  are  red  purpura  rubra. 

Purpura  scorbutica.  Petechial  erup- 
tions in  scurvy. 

PURPURIC  ACID.  Jcidum  purpuri- 
cum  .■  so  called  from  its  fine  red  colour.  The 
excrements  of  the  serpent   Poa  constrictor, 
consist  of  pure  lithic  acid.  Dr.  Prout  found 
that  on  digesting  this  substance  thus  obtain- 
ed, or  from  urinary  calculi,  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  an  effervescence  takes  place,  and  the 
lithic  acid  is  dissolved,  forming  a  beautiful 
purple  liquid.     The  excess  of  nitric  acid 
being  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  the 
whole  concentrated  by  slow  evaporation,  the 
colour  of  the  solution  becomes  of  a  deeper 
purple  ;  and  dark  red  granular  crystals, 
sometimes  of  a  greenish   hue  externally, 
soon  begin  to  separate  in  abundance.  These 
crystals  are  a  compound  of  ammonia  with 
the  acid  principle  in  question.     The  am- 
monia-was displaced  by  digesting  the  salt  in 
a  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  till  the  red 
colour  entirely  disappeared.     This  alkaline 
solution  was  then  gradually  dropped  into 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which,  uniting  with 
the  potassa,  left  the  acid  principle  in  a  state 
of  purity. 

This  acid  principle  is  likewise  produced 
from  lithic  acid  by  chlorine,  and  also,  but 
with  more  difficulty,  by  iodine.  Dr.  Prout, 
the  discover  of  this  new  acid,  has,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  WoUaston,  called  it  pur- 
puric acid,  because  its  saline  conijjounds 
have  for  the  most  part  a  red  or  purple  colour. 

This  acid,  as  obtained  by  the  preceding 
process,  usually  exists  in  the  form  of  a  very 
fine  powder,  of  a  slightly  yellowish  or  cream 
colour ;  and  when  examined  with  a  magni- 
fier, especially  under  water,  appears  to  pos- 
sess a  peariy  lustre.  It  has  no  smell,  nor 
taste.  Its  spec.  grav.  is  considerably  above 
water.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water.  One- 
tenth  of  a  grain,  boiled  for  a  considerable 
time  in  1000  grains  of  water,  was  not  entire- 
ly dissolved.  The  water,  however,  assumed 
a  purple  tint,  probably,  Dr.  Prout  thinks, 
from  the  formation  of  a  little  purpurate  of 
ammonia.  Purpuric  acid  is  insoluble  in  al- 
kohol  and  aether.  The  mineral  acids  dissolve 
it  only  when  they  are  concentrated. 


PURSLANE.    See  Porlulaca.  - 
PURULENT.    (Purulens,  from 
liaving  the  appearance  of  pus. 
...  Matter.   A  whitish,  bland,  cream- 

like fluid,  heavier  than  water,  found  in 
phlegmonous  abscesses,  or  on  the  surface 
of  sores.  It  is  distinguished,  according  to 
Us  nature,  into  laudable  or  good  pus, 
scrophulous,  serous,  and  ichorous  pus,  &c. 

Pus-  taken  from  an  healthy  ulcer,  near 
the  source  of  circulation,  as  on  the  arm  or 
breast,  Sir  Everard  I-Iome  observes,  readily 
separates  from  the  surface  of  the  sore,  tlie 
granulations  underneath  being  small,  point- 
ed, and  of  a  florid  fed  colour,  and  has  the 
following  properties:  it  is  nearly   of  the 
consistence  of  cream  ;  is  of  a  white  colour  ; 
has  a  mawkisli  taste;  and,  when  cold,  is 
inodorous  ;  but,  when  warm,  has  a  peculiar 
smell.    Examined  in  a  microscope,  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  two  parts,  of  globules, 
and  a  transparent  colourless  fluid  ;  the  glo- 
Ijules   are   probably  white,    at  least  they 
appear  to  have  some  degree   of  opacity. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of 
water.    It  does  not  readily  go  into  pvitre- 
faction.    Exposed  to  heat,  it  evaporates  to 
dryness  ;  but  does  not  coagulate.      It  does 
not  unite  with  water  in  the   heat  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  falls  to  the  bottom;  yet, 
if  kept  in  a  considerable  degree  of  heat,  it 
rises  and  diffuses  itself  through  the  wafer, 
and  remains  mixed  with  it,  even  after  having 
been  allowed  to  cool,  the  globules  being 
decomposed. 

Pus  varies  in  its  appearance,  according 
to  the  different  circumstances  which  affect 
the  ulcer  that  forms  it  ;  such  as,  the  de- 
gree of  violence  of  the  inflammation,  also 
its  nature,  whether  healthy  or  unhealthy ; 
and  these  depend  upon  the  state,  of  health, 
and  strength  of   the   pans  yielding  pus. 
These  changes  arise  more  from  indolence 
and  irritability,  than  from   any  absolute 
disease  ;  many  specific  diseases,'  in  healthy 
constitutions,  producing  no  change  in  the 
appeaianco  of  the  matter  from  their  specific 
quality.    Thus,  the  matter  from  a  gonor- 
riicea,  from  the  small-pox  pustules,  or  the 
chicken  pock,  has  the  same  appearance,  and 
seems  to   be  made  up  of  similar  parts, 
consisting  of  globules  floating  in  a  tran- 
sparent fluid,  like  common  pus  ;  the  specific 
properties  of  each  of  these  poisons  being 
superadded  to  those  of  pus.    Matter  from 
a  cancer  may  be  considered  as  an  exception; 
but  a  cancerous  ulcer  is  never  in  a  healthy 
state. 

In  indolent  ulcers,' whether  the  indolence 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  parts,  or  the 
nature  of  the  inflammation,  the  pus  is  made 
of  globules  and  flaky  particles,  floating  in 
a  transparent  fluid  ;  and  globules  and  flakes 
are  in  difFcrent  proportions,  according  to 
the  degree  of  indolence :  this  is  paiticulariy 
observable  in  scrophulous  abscesses,  pre- 
ceded by  a  small  degree  of  inflammation. 
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That  this  flaky  appearance  is  no  part  of 
true  pus,  is  well  illustrated  by  observing, 
that  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  globules 
is  greatest  wliere  there  is  the  least  inflam- 
ination  ;  and  in  those  abscesses  that  some- 
times occur,  which  have  not  been  preceded 
by  any  inflammation  at  all,  the  contents  are 
wholly  made  up  of  a  curdy  or  flaky  sub- 
stance {of  different  degrees  of  consistence, 
which  is  not  considered  to  be  pus,  from  its 
not  having  tlie  properties  stated  in  the 
definition  of  that  fluid. 

The  constitution  and  part  must  be  in 
health  to  form  good  pus ;  for  very  slight 
changes  in  the  general  health  are  capable 
of  producing  an  alteration  in  it,  and  even 
of  preventing  its  being  formed  at  all,  and 
substituting  in  its  place  coagulating  lymph. 

This  happens  most  readily  in  ulcers  in 
the  lower  extremities,  owing  to  their  distance 
from  the  source  of  the  circulation  rendering 
them  weaker.  And  it  is  curious  to  observe 
the  influence  that  distance  alone  has  upon  the 
appearance  of  pus. 

Pus  differs  from  chyle  in  its  globules 
being  larger,  not  coagulating  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  nor  by  heat,  which  those  of 
chyle  do. 

The  pancreatic  juice  contains  globules, 
but  they  are  much  smaller  than  tliose  of 
pus. 

Milk  is  composed  of  globules,  nearly  of 
the  same  size  as  those  of  pus,  but  much 
more  numerous.  Milk  coagulates  by  run- 
net,  which  pus  does  not ;  and  contains  oil 
and  sugar,  which  are  not  to  be  discovered 
in  pus. 

The  cases  in  which  pus  is  formed,  are, 
properly  speaking,  all  reducible  to  one, 
which  is,  the  state  of  parts  consequent  to 
inflammation.  For,  as  far  as  we  yet  know, 
observes  Sir  E.  Home,  pus  has  in  no 
instance  been  met  with  unless  preceeded  by 
inflammation  ;  and  although,  in  some  cases, 
a  fluid  has  been  formed  independent  of 
preceding  inflammation,  it  differs  from  pus 
in  many  of  its  properties. 

In  considering  the  time  required  for  the 
formation  of  pus,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
notice  of  the  periods  which  are  found, 
under  different  circumstances,  to  intervene 
between  a  healthy  or  natural  state  of  the 
parts,  and  the  presence  of  that  fluid  after 
the  application  of  some  irritating  substance 
to  the  skin. 

In  cases  of  wounds  made  into  muscular 
parts,  where  blood-vessels  are  divided,  the 
first  process  whicli  takes  place  is  the  ex- 
travasation of  red  blood  ;  the  second  is  the 
exudation  of  coagulating  lymph,  which  af- 
terwards becomes  vascular  ;  and  the  third, 
the  formation  of  matter,  which  last  does 
not  in  common  take  place  in  less  than 
two  days  ;  the  precise  time  will,  however, 
vary  exceedingly,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  state  of  the  parts 
at  the  time. 


If  an  irritating  substance  is  applied  to  a 
cuticular  surface  upon  which  it  raises  a 
blister,  pus  will  be  formed  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours. 

PUSTULA.     A  little  pustule.  ^See 
Puslule. 

PusTULA  ORIS.  See  Aphlhce. 
PUSTULE.  {Pustula,  a  little  pustule ; 
from  pus,  matter).  Ecthtjma ;  Ecze~ 
via.  Dr.  Willan  defines  a  pustule  to  be  an 
elevation  of  the  cuticle,  sometimes  globatc, 
sometimes  conoidal  in  its  form,  and  con- 
taining pus  or  a  lymph  vvhich  is  in  general 
discoloured.  Pustules  are  various  in  their 
size,  but  the  diameter  of  the  largest  seldom 
exceeds  two  lines.  There  are  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  pustules,  properly  distinguished 
in  medical  authors,  by  specific  appellations  ; 
as,  1.  P/i/ysariH-OT,  a  small  pustule  containing 
pus,  and  raised  on  a  hard,  circular,  inflamed 
base  of  a  vivid  red  colour.  It  is  succeeded 
by'  a  thick,  hard,  dark-coloured  scab. 
2.  Fsi/draciuvi,  according  to  Dr.  Willan,  a 
minute  pustule,  irregularly  circumscribed, 
producing  but  a  slight  elevation  of  the 
cuticle,  and  terminating  in  a  laminated  scab. 
Many  of  these  pustules  usually  appear  toge- 
ther, and  become  confluent.  When  mature, 
they  contain  pus  ;  and,  after  breaking,  dis- 
charge a  thin  watery  humour. 

PUTA'MEN.  (From  pulo,  to  cut.) 
The  bark  or  paring  of  any  vegetable,  as  the 
walnut.     See  Juglans  regin. 

PUTAMINE^.  The  name  of  an  order 
in  LinnsBUs's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method, 
embracing  those  which  have  an  outer  shell, 
or  putamen ,  over  a  hard  fruit ;  as  in  Capparis 
and  Merisoma. 

PUTREFACTION.  {PutrefacHo from 
pulre/acio,  to  become  rotten,  to  dissolve.) 
Putrid  fermentation.  Putrefactive  ferment- 
ation. The  spontaneous  decomposition  of 
such  animal  and  vegetable  matters  as  exhale 
a  foetid  smell.  The  solid  and  the  fluid  matters 
are  resolved  into  gaseous  compounds  and 
vapours  which  escape  and  unite  an  earthy 
residuum..  The  requisites  to  this  process  are, 
1,  A  certain  degree  of  humidity.  2.  The 
access  of  atmospheric  air.  3.  A  certain 
degree  of  heat :  hence  the  abstraction  of  the 
air  and  wafer,  or  humidity,  by  drying,  or 
its  fixation  by  cold,  by  salt,  sugar,  spices, 
&c.  will  counteract  the  process  of  putrefac- 
tion, and  ■  favour  the  preservation  of  food, 
on  which  principle  some  patents  have  been 
obtained.     See  Fermentalion. 

Putrid  feuer.     See  Ti/p/ius  gravior. 
PYLORIC.   {Pi/loricvs ;  from pi/lorus, ) 
Belonging  to  the  pylorus. 

Pylokic  AiiTEiiv.  Arteria  pylorica.  A 
branch  of  llie  hepatic  artery. 

PYLO'RUS.  (From  iru\ij,  an  entrance, 
and  ovpos,  a  guard  ;  because  it  guards,  as 
it  were,  the  entrance  of  the  bowels. )  Janitor  ; 
Portorariuin  ;  O.itiarius.  The  inferior  aper- 
ture of  the  stomach,  which  opens  into  the 
intestines. 
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Pyopoe'tic.  (From  irvov,  pus,  and  -noifu, 
to  make. )  Suppurative. 

Pvorrhce'a.  (From  irvov,  pus,  and  pea,, 
to  How.;  A  purulent  discharge  from  the 
belly, 

Pyotu'ria.  (From  ivvov,  pus,  and  ovpov, 
unne.)  Pyuria.  A  mucous  or  purulent 
urine. 

PYRAMIDA'LTS.    (From  nzvpaius,  a 
pyramid.)    A  muscle  in  the  front  of  the 
belly.     Fallopius,  who  is  considered  as  the 
first  accurate  describer  of  this  muscle,  gave 
It  the  name  of  pyramidalis,  from  its  shape  : 
hence  it  is  called  pyramidalis  Fallopii  by 
Douglas.    But  Vesalius  seems  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  it,  and  to  have  described  it 
as  a  part  of  the  rectus.     It  is  called  ;;i/ra- 
midalis  vel  succenHiriatus  by  Cowper  ;  and 
jmbio-ombilical  by    Dumas.    It  is  a  very 
small  muscle,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fore-part  of  the  rectus,  and  is  covered  by 
the  same  aponeurosis  that  forms  the  anterior 
part  of  the  sheath  of  that  muscle.    It  arises, 
by  short,  tendinous  fibres,  from  the  upper 
and  fore-part  of  the  os  pubis.     From  this 
origin,  which  is  seldom  more  than  an  inch 
in   breadth,    its   fibres    ascend  somewhat 
obliquely,  to  be  inserted  into  the  linea  alba, 
and  inner  edge  of  the  rectus,  commonly  at 
about  the  distance  of  two  inches  from  the 
pubes,  and  frequently  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance,  but  always  below  the  umbilicus. 
In  some  subjects  the  pyramidalis  is  wanting 
on  one  or  both  sides,  and  when  this  happens, 
the  internal  oblique  is  usually  found  to  be 
of  greater  thickness  at  its  lower  part.  Now 
and  then,  though  rarely,  there  are  two  at  one 
side,  and  only  one  at  the  other,  and  Saba- 
tier  has  even  seen  two  on  each  side.  Fal- 
lopius, and  many  others  after  him,  have 
considered  it  as  the  congener  of  the  internal 
oblique ;  but  its  use  seems  to  be  to  assist 
the  lower  part  of  the  rectus. 

Pyramidalis  faciei.    See  Levator  labii 
superioris  alceque  nasi. 

PYRENEITE.    A  greyish-black  co- 
loured mineral  found  in  the  Pyrenees. 

Pybenoi'des.  (From  ■mvpriv,  a  kernel, 
and  6<5os,  likeness  :  so  called  from  its  ker- 
nel-like shape.)  Applied  to  the  odontoid 
process  of  the  second  vertebra. 

Pyrete'rium.  (From  -arvp,  fire,  and 
rrjpeai,  to-  keep. )  The  fire-hole  of  a  furnace. 

PYRE'THRUM.  (From  -arvp,  fire,  be- 
cause of  the  hot  taste  of  its  root.)  See  ^n- 
lliemis  pyrethrum. 

Pyrethrum   sylvestre.     See  Achillea 
ptarmica. 

PYRETICA.    The  name  given  by  Dr. 
Good  to  an  order  of  his  Class  HcBmatiea. 
Fevers.     It  has  four  genera :  Ephemera 
Anetus :  Epanelus  ;  Enccia. 

PYRETOLOGY.  (^Pyrelologia ;  from 
Tvptlos,  fever,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse.)  A 
discourse,  or  doctrine  on  fevers. 

PYRE'XJA.    (From  urupj  fire.)  Fever. 

PyREXiiE.    Febrile  diseases.    The  first 


clasis  of  Cullen's  Nosology;  characterised 
by  frequency  of  pulse  after  a  cold  shivering, 
with  increase  of  heat,  and  especially,  among 
other  impaired  functions,  a  diminution  of 
strength. 

PYREXIAL.    (From  pyrexia,  fever.) 
Appertaining  to  fever. 

P  YRIFO'RMIS.   (From  ptjrus,  a  pear, 
a.nd  forma ,  a  shape  ;  shaped  like  a  pear. )  A 
small  radiated  muscle  of  the  pelvis,  situated 
under  the  glutaeus  maximus,  along  the  infe- 
rior edge  of  the  glutaeus  minimus.  Pyri- 
formis,  seu  iliacus  extemus  of  Douglas  and 
Cowper.    Spigelius  was  the  first  who  gave  a 
name  to  this  muscle,  which  he  called  jiyri- 
formis,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a 
pear.  It  is  the  pyriformis  sive  pyramidalU  of 
Winslow  ;  and  sacrotrochanterien  of  Dumas. 
It  arises  by  three  and  sometimes  four  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  origins,  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  pieces 
of  the  OS  sacrum,  so  that  this  part  of  it  is 
within  the  pelvis.     From  these  origins  the 
muscle  grows  narrower,  and  passing  out  of 
the  pelvis,  below  the  niche  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  ilium,  from  which  it  receives  a 
few  fleshy  fibres,  is  inserted  by  a  roundish 
tendon,  of  an  inch  in  length,  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  cavity,  at  the  root  of  the  tro- 
chanter major.    The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to 
assist  in  moving  the  thigh  outwards,  and 
moving  it  a  little  upwards. 

PYRI'TES.  (From  -nrup,  fire  :  so  called 
because  it  strikes  fire  with  steel.)  Native 
compounds  of  metal  with  sulphur. 

Pyrites  arsenicalis.  Sulphuret  of  iron 
with  arsenic. 

PYRMONT.    The  name  of  a  village 
m  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  in  Germany,  in 
which    is    a  celebrated   mineral  spring. 
Pyrmont  water.    Aqua  pyrmontana.  is  of 
an  agreeable,  though  strongly  acidulated 
taste,  and  emits  a  large  portion  of  gas; 
which  affects  the  persons  who  attend  at  the 
well,  as  well  as  those  who  drink  the  fluid, 
with  a  sensation  somewhat  resembling  that 
produced  by  intoxication.    A  general  view 
of  the  analysis  of  this  water  will  show  that 
it  stands  the  first  in  rank  of  the  highly  car- 
bonated chalybeates,  and  contains  such  an 
abundance  of  carbonic  acid,  as  not  only  to 
hold  dissolved  a  number  of  carbonic  salts, 
but  to  show  all  the  properties  of  this  acid 
uncombined,  and  in  its  most  active  form. 
Pyrmont  water  is  likewise  a  strong  chaly- 
beate,  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  iron  ; 
and  it  is  besides  a  very  hard  water,  containing 
much  selenite  and  earthy  carbonates.  The 
diseases  to  which  this  mineral  Water  may  be 
advantageously  applied,    are  the  same  as 
those  for  whicli  the  Spa,  and  others  of  the 
acidulated  chalybeates,  are  resorted  to,  that 
is,  in  all  cases  of  debility  that  require  an 
active  tonic  that  is  not  permanently  heating  ; 
as  various  disorders  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
especially  bilious  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea, 
and  complaints  that  originate  from  ob- 
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structed  menstruation.  At  Pyrmont,  the 
company  generally  drink  this  water  by 
glassfuls,  in  a  morning,  to  the  quantity  of 
two,  three,  or  more  English  pints.  Its 
common  operation  is  l)y  urine ;  but,  if 
taken  copiously,  it  generally  proves  laxative  ; 
and  when  it  has  not  this  effect,  and  that 
eSect  is  wanted,  they  commonly  mix,  with 
the  first  glass  drank  in  the  morning,  from 
one  to  five  or  six  drachms  of  some  purging 
salts. 

PYROACETIC  ACID.  {Aciduvi  ;«/- 
citricum :  so  called  because  it  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  fire  on  the  acetic 
acid.)  Pyroacetic  spirit.  Obtained  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  the  acetates,  from 
which  a  modified  vinegar  escapes,  called 
pyroacetic  or  spirit. 

PYROCITRIC  ACID,  ylcidum pi/ro- 
alicum.  A  new  acid  obtained  by  distilling 
citric  acid. 

"  When  citric  acid  is  put  to  distil  in  are- 
tort,  it  begins  at  first  by  melting  ;  the  water 
of  crystallisation  separates  almost  entirely 
from  it  by  a  continuance  of  the  fusion  ;  then 
it  assumes  a  yellowish  tint,  which  gradually 
deepens.  At  the  same  time  there  is  disen- 
gaged a  white  vapour  which  goes  over,  to  be 
condensed  in  the  receiver.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  calcination  a  brownish  vapour  is  seen 
to  form,  and  there  remains  in  the  bottom  of 
the  retort  a  light  very  brilliant  charcoal. 

The  product  contained  in  the  receiver 
consists  of  two  diflerent  liquids.  One  of 
an  amber-yellow  colour,  and  an  oily  aspect, 
occupies  the  lower  part ;  another,  colourless 
and  liquid  like  water,  of  a  very  decided  acid 
taste,  floats  above.  After  separating  them 
from  one  another,  we  perceive  that  the  first 
has  a  very  strong  bituminous  odour,  and  an 
acid  and  acrid  taste ;  that  it  reddens  power- 
fully the  tincture  of  litmus,  but  that  it  may 
be  deprived  almost  entirely  of  that  acidity  by 
agitation  with  water,  in  which  it  divides  itself 
into  globules,  which  soon  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  and  are  not  long  in  uniting 
into  one  mass,  in  the  manner  of  oils  heavier 
than  water. 

In  this  state  it  possesses  some  of  the  pro- 
perties 'of  these  substances  ;  it  is  soluble  in 
alkohol,  aether,  and  the  caustic  alkalies.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  long  continue  thus  ;  it  be- 
comes acid,  and  sometimes  even  it  is  observed 
to  deposit  at  the  end  of  some  days,  white 
crystals,  which  have  a  very  strong  acidity  ;  if 
we  then  agitate  it  anew  with  water,  it  dis- 
solves in  a  great  measure,  and  abandons  a 
yellow  or  brownish  pitchy  matter,  of  a  very 
obvious  empyreumatic  smell,  and  wliich  has 
much  analogy  with  the  oil  obtained  in  the 
distillation  of  other  vegetable  matters.  The 
same  effect  takes  place  when  we  keep  it 
under  water  ;  it  diminishes  gradually  in  vo- 
lume, the  water  acquires  a  sour  taste,  and  a 
thick  oil  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

This  liquid  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
bination (of  little  permanence  indeed)  of 


the  peculiar  acid  with  the  oil  formed  in 
similar  circumstances. 

As  to  the  liquid  and  colourless  portion 
which  floated  over  this  oil,  it  was  ascertained 
to  contain  no  citric  acid  carried  over,  nor 
acetic  acid ;  first,  because  on  saturating  it 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  a  soluble  calcareous 
salt  was  obtained  ;  and,  secondly,  because 
this  salt,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  evolved 
no  odour  of  acetic  acid. 

'From  this  calcareous  salt  the  lime  was 
separated  by  oxalic  acid ;  or  the  salt  itself 
was  decomposed  with  acetate  of  lead,  and 
the  precipitate  treated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  By  these  two  processes,  this  new 
acid  was  separated  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Properties  of  the  jiyrodtric  acid.  —  This 
acid  is  white,  inodorous,  of  a  strongly  acid 
taste.  It  is  difficult  to  make  it  crystallise  in 
a  regular  manner,  but  it  is  usually  presented 
in  ^  white  mass,  formed  by  the  interlacement 
of  very  fine  small  needles.  Projected  on  a 
hot  body  it  melts,  is  converted  into  white 
very  pungent  vapours,  and  leaves  some  traces 
of  carbon.  When  lieated  in  a  retort,  it  af- 
fords an  oily-looking  acid,  and  yellowish 
liquid,  and  is  partially  decomposed.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alkohol ;  water 
at  the  temperature  of  10°  C.  (50°  F.)  dis- 
solves one-third  of  its  weight.  The  watery 
solution  has  a  strongly  acid  taste,  it  does  not 
precipitate  lime  or  barytes  water,  nor  the 
greater  part  of  metallic  solutions,  with  the 
exception  of  acetate  of  lead  and  protonitrate 
of  mercury.  With  the  oxides  it  forms  salts 
possessing  properties  different  from  the  ci- 
trates. 

The  pi/rociti'ate  of  potassa  crystallises  in 
small  needles,  which  are  white,  and  unalter- 
able in  the  air.  It  dissolves  in  about  4  parts 
of  water.  Its  solution  gives  no  precipitate 
with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  barytes ; 
whilst  that  of  the  citrate  of  barytes  forms 
precipitates  with  these  salts. 

The  pyrocitrate  of  lime  directly  formed, 
exhibits  a  white  crystalline  mass,  composed 
of  needles,  opposed  to  each  other,  in  a  rami- 
fication form.  This  salt  has  a  sharp  taste. 
It  dissolves  in  25  parts  of  water  at  50°  Fahr, 
The  solution  of  the  pyrocitric  acid  satu- 
rated with  barytes  water,  lets  fall,  at  the 
end  of  some  hours,  a  very  white  crystalline 
powder,  which  is  pyrocitrate  of  barytes.  This 
salt  is  soluble  in  150  parts  of  cold  water,  and 
in  50  of  boiling  water. 

The  pyrocitrate  of  lead  is  easily  obtained 
by  pouring  pyrocitrate  of  potassa  into  a  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead.  The  pyrocitrate  of 
lead  presents  itself  under  the  form  of  a  white 
gelatinous  semitransparent  mass,  which  be- 
comes dry  in  the  air." 

PYROGOM.  A  variety  of  diopside. 
PYIIOLA.  (From  py^-us,  a  pear :  so 
named  because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of 
the  pear-tree.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnajan  system.  Class,  De- 
candriui  Order,  Monogynia. 
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2.  The    pharmacopocial   name    of  the 
wintergreen.     See  Pyrola  rolundifolia. 

IviiOLA  ROTUNDiKOLiA.  Tlic  Systematic 
name  of  the  round  leaved  wintergreen 
This  elegant  little  plant,  common  in  our 
M'oods,  IS  now  forgotten  in  the  practice  of 
medicnie.  It  possesses  gently  adstringent 
qualities,  and  has  a  somewhat  bitter  taste. 

PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID.  {Atidnm 
Pyrnllgnosum;  so  called  because  it  is 
procured  by  distilling  wood.)  «  In  the 
destructive  distillation  of  any  kind  of  wood, 
an  acid  is  oi)tained,  which  was  formerly  called 
acid  spirit  of  lunod,  and  since,  pyroligneous 
acid.  Foureroy  and  Vauquelin  showed  that 
this  acid  was  merely  the  acetic,  contaminated 
with  empyreumatic  oil  and  bitumen.  See 
Acetic  acid. 

Under  acetic  acid  will  be  found  a  full 
account  of  the  production  and  purification 
of  pyroligneous  acid.     Monge  discovered, 
about  two  years  ago,  that  this  acid  has  the 
property  of  preventing  the  decomposition  of 
animal  substances.     Mr.  William  Dinsdale, 
of  Field  Cottage,  Colchester,   three  years 
prior  to  the  date  of   Monge's  discovery, 
did  propose  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty,  to  apply  a  pyroligneous  acid, 
(prepared  out  of  the  contact  of  iron  vessels, 
which  blacken  it,)  to  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving animal  food,  wherever  their  ships 
might  go.     As  this  application  may  in  many 
cases  afford  valuable  anti-scorbutic  articles 
of  food,  and  thence  be  eminently  conducive 
to  the  health  of  seamen,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  their  Lordships  will,   ere  long,  carry 
into  effect  Mr.  Dinsdale's  ingenious  plan, 
as  far  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary.     It  is 
sufficient  to  plunge  meat  for  a  few  moments 
into  this  acid,  even  slightly  empyreumatic, 
to  preserve  it  as  long  as  you  please.     '  Pu- 
trefaction,' it  is  said,  «  not  only  stops,  but 
retrogrades.'      To  the  empyreumatic  oil  a 
part  of  this  effect  has  l)een  ascribed;  and 
hence  has  been  accounted  for,  the  agency  of 
smoke  in  the  preservation  of  tongues,  hams, 
herrings,  &c.     Dr.  Jorg  of  Leipsic  has  en- 
tirely recovered  several  anatomical  prepar- 
ations from  incipient  corruption  by  pouring 
this  acid  over  them.    With  the  empyreu- 
matic oil  or  tar  he  has  smeared  pieces  of 
flesh  already  advanced  in  decay,  and  not- 
withstanding that  the  weather  was  hot,  they 
soon  became  dry  and  sound.     To  the  above 
statements   Mr.  Ramsay  of   Glasgow,  an 
eminent  manufacturer  of  pyroligneous  acid, 
and  well  known  for  the  purity  of  his  vinegar 
from  wood,  has  recently  added  the  following 
facts  in  the  5th  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal.     If  fish  be  simply 
dipped  in  redistilled  pyroligneous  acid,  of  the 
specific  gravity  1.012,  and  afterwards  dried 
in  the  shade,  they  preserve  perfectly  well. 
On  boiling  herrings  treated  in  this  manner, 
tliey  were  very  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and 
h';id  nothing  of  the  disagreeable  emjjyrcunia 
wliich  those  of  his  earlier  experiments  had, 


which  were"  steeped  for  three  hours  in  the 
acid.      A  number  of  very  fine  haddocks 
were  c  eaned,  split,  and  slightly  sprinkled 
with  salt  for  six  hours.    After  being  drained, 
they  were  dipped  for  about  three  seconds  in 
pyroligneous  acid,  then  hung  up  in  the  shade 
for  SIX  days.     On  being  broiled,  the  fish 
were  of  an  uncommonly  fine  flavour,  and 
delicately  white.     Beef  treated  in  tlie  same 
way  had  the  same  flavour  as  Hamburgh 
beef,  and  kept  as  well.    Mr.  Ramsay  has 
since  found,  tliat  his  perfectly  purified  vine- 
gar, specific  gravity  1.034,  being  applied  by 
a  cloth  or  sponge  to  the  surface  of  fresh 
meat,  makes  it  keep  sweet  and  sound  for 
several  days  longer  in  summer  than  it  other- 
wise would.     Immersion  for  a  minute  in 
his  purified  common  vinegar,  specific  gravity 
1.009,  protects  beef  and  fish  from  all  taint 
in  summer,  provided  they  be  hung  up  and 
dried  in  the  shade.    Wiien,  by  frequent  use, 
the  pyroligneous  acid  has  become  impure,  it 
may   be    clarified  by  beating   up  twenty 
gallons  of  it  with  a  dozen  of  eggs  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  heating  the  mixture  in 
an  iron  boiler.     Before  boiling,  the  ego-s 
coagulate,  and  bring  the  impurities  to  the 
surface  of  the  boiler,  which  are  of  course  to 
be  carefully  skimmed  off.     The  acid  must 
be  immediately  withdrawn  from  the  boiler, 
as  it  acts  on  iron." 

PYROLITHIC  ■  ACID.  "When 
uric   acid    concretions   are  distilled  in  a 
retort,  silvery  white  plates  sublime.  These  are 
pyrolithate  of  ammonia.    When  their  solu- 
tion is  poured  into  that  of  subacetate  of  lead, 
a  pyrolithate  of  lead  falls,  which,  after  proper 
wasliing,  is  to  be  shaken  with  water,  and 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
The  supernatant  liquid  is  now  a  solution  of 
pyrolithic  acid,  which  yields  sinall  acicular 
crystals  by  evaporation.      By  heat,  these 
melt  and  sublime  in  white  neadles.  Thej' 
are  soluble  in  four  parts  of  cold  water,  and 
the  solution  reddens  vegetable  blues.  Boil- 
ing alkohol  dissolves  the  acid,  but  on  cool- 
ing it  deposits  it,  in  small  white  grains. 
Nitric  acid  dissolves  without  changing  it. 
Hence,  pyrolithic  is  a  different  ac^id  from 
the  lithic,  which,  by  nitric  acid,  is  convertible 
into  purpurate  of  ammonia.     The  pyro- 
lithate of  lime   crystallises  in  stalactites, 
which  have  a  bitter  and  slightly  acrid  taste. 
It  consists  of  91.4  acid +  S.6  lime.  Pyro- 
lithate of  barytes  is  a  nearly  insoluble  powder. 
The  salts  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
are  soluble,  and  the  former  two  crystal  I  isable. 
At  a  red  heat,  and  by  passing  it  over  ignited 
oxide  of  copper,  it  is  decomposed,  into  oxy- 
gen 44.. <32,  carbon  28.29,  azote  16.84  hy- 
drogen 10." 

PYROMALIC  ACID.  «  men  malic 
or  sorbic  acid,  for  they  are  the  same,  is  dis- 
tilled in  a  retort,  an  acid  sublimate,  in  white 
needles,  appears  in  the  neck  of  tlie  retort, 
and  an  acid  liquid  distils  into  the  receiver. 
This  liquid,  by  evaporation,  affords  crystals. 
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constituting  a  peculiar  acid,  to  which  the 
above  name  has  been  given. 

They  are  permanent  in  the  air,  melt  at 
118°  Fahr. ,  and  on  cooling,  form  a  pearl- 
coloured  mass  of  diverging  needles.  When 
thrown  on  red-hot  coals,  they  completely 
evaporate  in  an  acrid,  cough-exciting  smoke. 
Exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  a  retort,  they 
are  partly  sublimed  in  needles,  and  are  partly 
decomposed.  They  are  very  soluble  in 
strong  alkohol,  and  in  double  their  weight 
of  water,  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The 
solution  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  yields 
white  flocCLi lent  precipitates  with  acetate  of 
lead  and  nitrate  of  mercury ;  but  produces 
no  precipitate  with  lime  water.  By  mixing 
it  with  barytes  water,  a  white  powder  falls, 
which  is  redissolved  by  dilution  with  water, 
after  which,  by  gentle  evaporation,  the 
pyromalate  of  barytes  may  be  obtained  in 
silvery  plates.  These  consist  of  100  acid, 
and  1  85. 142  barytes,  or  in  prime  equivalents, 
of  5  25  +  9.75." 

PYROMUCIC  ACID.  {Acidum  pij- 
romucicum  :  because  it  was  obtained  from 
the  distillation  of  gum.)  Pyromucous  acid. 
"  This  acid,  discovered  in  1818,  by  Houfon 
Labillardiere,  is  one  of  the  products  of  the 
distillation  of  mucic  acid.  Wlien  we  wish 
to  procure  it,  the  operation  must  be  per- 
formed in  a  glass  retort  furnished  with  a 
receiver.  The  acid  is  formed  in  the  brown 
liquid,  which  is  produced  along  with  it,  and 
which  contains  water,  acetic  acid,  and  em- 
pyreumatic  oil  ;  a  very  small  quantity  of  the 
pyromucic  acid  remaining  attached  to  the 
vault  of  the  retort,  under  the  form  of 
crystals.  These  crystals  being  coloured,  are 
added  to  the  brown  liquor,  which  is  then 
diluted  with  three  or  four  times  its  quantity 
of  water,  in  order  to  throw  down  a  certain 
portion  of  oil.  The  whole  is  next  filtered, 
and  evaporated  to  a  suitable  degree.  A 
great  deal  of  acetic  acid  is  volatilised,  and 
then  the  new  acid  crystallises.  On  decant- 
ing the  mother  waters,  and  concentrating 
them  farther,  they  yield  crystals  anew  ;  but 
as  these  arc  small  and  yellowish,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  them  undergo  a  second  distilla- 
tion to  render  them  susceptible  of  being 
perfectly  purified  by  crystallisation.  1 50  parts 
of  mucic  acid  furnish  about  60  of  brown 
liquor,  from  which  vve  can  obtain  8  to  10  of 
pure  pyromucic  acid. 

This  acid  is  whitCj  inodorous,  of  a  strongly 
acid  taste,  and  a  decided  action  on  litmus. 
Exposed  to  heat  in  a  retort  it  melts  at  the 
temperature  of  266°  F.,  then  volatilises,  and 
condenses  into  a  liquid,  which  passes  on 
cooling  into  a  crystalline  mass,  covered  with 
very  fine  needles.  It  leaves  very  slight 
traces  of  residuum  in  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
tort. 

On  burning  coals,  it  instantly  diffuses 
white,  pungent  vapours.  Air  has  no  action 
on  it.  Water  at  60°  dissolves  one  twenty - 
eighth  of  its  weight     Boiling  water  dis- 


solves it  much  more  abundantly,"and  on 
cooling  abandons  a  portion  of  it,  in  small 
elongated  plates,  whicli  cross  in  every  direc- 
tion." 

Pi/ro-mv€ous  acid.    See  Pyroimicic  acid. 

PYROPE,  A  subspecies  of  dodeca- 
hedral  garnet,  of  a  dark  blood-red  colour. 
It  comes  from  Saxony,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
as  a  gem. 

PYROMETER.  (From  wup,  fire,  and 
fierpov,  measure.)  To  measure  those  higher 
degrees  of  heat  to  which  the  thermometer 
cannot  be  applied,  there  have  been  other  in- 
struments invented  by  different  philosophers  : 
tiiese  are  called  ]>ijromelers.  The  most  cele- 
brated instiument  of  this  kind,  and  which 
has  been  adopted  into  general  use,  is  that 
invented  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood. 

This  instrument  is  also  sufficiently  simple. 
It  cqnsists  of  two  pieces  of  brass  fixed  on  a 
plate,  so  as  to  be  6-lOths  of  an  inch  asunder 
at  one  end,  and  fJ-lOths  at  the  other  ;  a  scale 
is  marked  upon  them,  which  is  divided  into 
240  equal  parts,  each  1-lOth  of  an  inch;  and 
with  this  his  gauge,  are  furnished  a  suflScient 
number  of  pieces  of  baked  clay,  which  must 
have  been  prepared  in  a  red  heat,  and  must 
be  of  given  dimensions.  These  pieces  of 
clay,  thus  prepared,  are  first  to  be  applied 
cold,  to  the  rule  of  the  gauge,  that  there 
may  no  mistake  take  place  in  regard  to  their 
dimensions.  Then  any  one  of  them  is  to  be 
exposed  to  the  lieat  which  is  to  be  measured, 
till  it  shall  have  been  completely  penetrated 
by  it.  It  is  then  removed  and  applied  to 
the  gauge.  The  difference  between  its 
former  and  its  present  dimensions,  will  show 
how  much  it  has  shrunk ;  and  will  con- 
sequently indicate  to  what  degree  the  in- 
tensity of  the  heat  to  which  it  was  exposed 
amounted. 

High  temperatures  can  thus  be  ascer- 
tained with  accuracy.  Each  degree  of 
Wedgwood's  pyrometer  is  equal  to  130°  of 
Fahrenheit's. 

PYROPHORUS.  An  artificial  pro- 
duct, which  takes  fire  or  becomes  ignited, 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  prepared  from 
alum  by  calcination,  with  the  addition  of 
various  inflammable  bodies. 

PYROPHYSALITE.     See  Ph>/snlite. 

PYRO'SIS.  (From  ■urvpota,  to  burn.) 
Pyrosis  Suecica,  of  Sauvages.  Cardialgia 
spntatoria,  of  Linnaeus.  A  disease  caljed 
in  Scotland  the  water-brash ;  in  England 
black-water.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  Neuroses,  and  order  Spasmi,  of  Cullen  • 
known  by  a  burning  pain  in  the  stomach' 
attended  with  copious  eructation,  generally 
of  a  watery  insipid  fluid. 

PYROSMALITE.  A  liver-coloured 
mmeral,  whicli  comes  from  Wermeland 

PYROTARTARIC  ACID.  {Jcidum 
pyro-tarlanciim  :  so  called  because  obtained 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  tartaric 
acid.)    "  Into  a  coated  glass  retort  intro- 
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duce  tartar,  or  rather  tartaric  acid,  till  it  is 
half  full,  and  fit  to  it  a  tubulated  receiver 
Apply  heat,  wliich  is  to  be  gradually  raised 
to  redness.     Pyrotartaric  acid  of  a  brown 
colour,  from  impurity,  is  found  i«  the  liquid 
products.      We  must  filter  these  tlirough 
paper  previously  wetted,  to  separate  the  oily 
matter.    Saturate  the  liquid  with  carbonate 
ot  potassa;  evaporate  to  dryness;  redissolve, 
and  filter  through  clean  moistened  paper. 
By  repeating  this  process  of  evaporation, 
solution,  and  filtration,  several  times,  we 
succeed  in  separating  all  the  oil.    The  dry 
salt  is  then  to  be  treated  in  a  glass  retort,  at 
a  moderate  heat,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
There  passes  over  into  the  receiver,  first  of 
all,  a  liquor  containing  evidently  acetic  acid  ; 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation,  there 
is  condensed  in  the  vault  of  the  retort,  a 
■white  and  foliated  sublimate,  which  is  the 
pyrotartaric  acid,  perfectly  pure. 

It  has  a  very  sour  taste,  and  reddens 
powerfully  the  tincture  of  turnsole.  Heated 
in  an  open  vessel,  the  acid  rises  in  a  white 
smoke,  without  leaving  the  charcoaly  resi- 
duum which  is  left  in  a  retort.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  from  which  it  is  separated 
in  crystals  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  The 
bases  combine  with  it,  forming  pyrotartarates, 
of  which  those  of  potassa,  soda,  ammonia^ 
barytes,  strontites,  and  lime,  are  very  solu- 
ble. That  of  potassa  is  deliquescent,  soluble 
in  alkohol,  capable  of  crystallising  in  plates, 
like  the  acetate  of  potassa.  This  pyrotar- 
tarate  precipitates  both  acetate  of  lead  and 
nitrate  of  mercury,  whilst  the  acid  itself  pre- 
cipitates only  the  latter.  Rose  is  the  dis- 
coverer of  this  acid,  which  was  formerly 
confounded  with  the  acetic." 

Pyro-tartarous  acid.      See  Tyro-tartaric 
acid, 

Pyrote'chnia.  (From  -arvp,  fire,  and 
Texvv,  an  art. )  Chemistry,  or  that  art  by 
which  the  properties  of  bodies  are  examined 
by  fire. 
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Ptro'tica.  (From  vrupota,  to  bum.) 
Caustics. 

PYROXENE.    See  Augile. 

PY  RUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linna-an  system.  Class,  Ico. 
sandria  ,■  Order,  Pentagynia. 

Pybus  communis.  The  pear-tree.  The 
fruit  IS  analagous  to  that  of  the  apple,  but 
more  delicately  flavoured.  Its  juice,  when 
fermented,  forms  perry. 

Pykus  ctdokia.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  quince-tree.  The  fruit  is  termed 
Cydonium  jiialum,  or  quince.  The  tree 
which  aflbrds  this  iruit  is  the  Pyrus—foliis 
intcgerrimis,  Jloribus  solilariis,  of  Linnaeus. 
Quince  seeds  are  directed  by  the  London 
College  to  be  made  into  a  decoction,  which 
IS  recommended  in  aphthous  affections,  and 
excoriations  of  the  mouth  and  fauces. 

PvRus  MAtus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  apple-tree.  The  common  crab-tree  is  the 
parent  of  all  the  vast  variety  of  apples  at 
present  cultivated.  Apples,  in  general, 
when  ripe,  afford  a  pleasant  and  easily  di- 
gestible fruit  for  the  table ;  but,  when  the 
stomach  is  weak,  they  are  very  apt  to  remain 
unaltered  for  some  days,  and  to  produce 
dyspepsia.  Sour  fruits  are  to  be  considered 
as  unwholesome,  except  when  boiled  or 
baked,  and  rendered  soft  and  mellow  with 
the  addition  of  sugar. 

Ptu'lccm.  (From  tstvov,  pus,  and  e\/ca>, 
to  draw.)  An  instrument  to  extract  the 
pus  from  the  cavity  of  any  sinuous 
ulcer, 

Pvu'iiiA.     See  PyoHiria. 

Pyxaca'ntha.  (From  tsuIos,  box,  and 
anavda,,  a  thorn.)  The  barbeiTy,  or  thorny 
box-tree. 

PY'XIS.  [Pyxis,  idis.  f.;  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  made  with  the  Trufoy,  or  box- 
tree.)  Properly  a  box  ;  but,  from  its  re- 
semblance, the  cavity  of  the  hip-bone,  or 
acetabulum,  has  been  sometimes  so  called. 
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Q.  P.  An  abbreviation  of  quantum  pla- 
cet, as  much  as  you  please. 

Q.  S.  The  contraction  for  quantum  svf- 
ficil,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Q.  V.  An  abbreviation  of  quantum  vis, 
as  much  as  you  will. 

QUADRANGULUS.  Quadrangular. 
Often  used  to  express  form  of  muscles, 
leaves,  &c.  The  receptacle  of  the  JDorslenia 
houstonii,  and  contrayerva.  is  quadrangulara. 

QUADRA'TUS.(Frora  quadra,  square: 


so  called  from  its  figure.)  See  Dejmssor 
labii  htferioris. 

Quadratus  fkmoris.  Tuber-ischio- 
troclianleiien,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the 
thigh,  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  pelvis. 
It  is  a  flat,  thin,  and  fleshy  muscle,  but  not 
of  the  shape  its  name  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate. It  is  situated  immediately  below  the 
gemini.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from 
the  external  surface  and  lower  edge  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the_  ischium,  and  is  inserted 
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by  short  tendinous  fibres  into  a  ridge  wliicli 

is  seen  extending  from  the  basis  of"  the  tro- 
ts 

chanter  major  to  that  of  tlie  trochanter 
minor.  Its  use  is  to  bring  tlie  os  femoris 
outwards. 

QuADRATUS  GEN-JE.  Scc  Platijsma-vty- 
oides. 

QuADRATUS   LABII   INFERIORIS.       SPC  Dc- 

pressor  labii  iiiferioris. 

QlTADRATUS   LUMBORUM.       QuadrCliUS,  SOU 

Lumbnris  externiis,  of  Winslow.  lUo-himbi- 
cosia^ of'Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  within  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  This  is  a  small,  llat, 
and  oblong  muscle,  that  has  gotten  tlie  name 
of  quadratus,  from  its  shape,  which  is  that  o  f 
an  irregular  square.  It  is  situated  laterally, 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  sjiine.  It  arises 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  about  two  inches 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  spine  of  the 
ilium.  From  this  broad  origin  it  ascends 
obliquely  inwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
transverse  processes  of  tlie  four  superior 
lumbar  vertebraj,  into  the  lower  edge  of  the 
last  rib,  and,  by  a  small  tendon,  that  passes 
up  under  the  diaphragm  into  the  side  of  tlie 
last  vertebra  of  the  back.  When  this  muscle 
acts  singly,  it  draws  the  loins  to  one  side  ; 
when  both  muscles  act,  they  serve  to  support 
the  spine,  and  perhaps  to  bend  it  forwards. 
In  laborious  respiration,  the  quadratus 
lumborura  may  assist  in  pulling  down  the 
ribs. 

Quadratus  maxilt.je  inferioris.  See 
Plaf.ysma  -myoides. 

Quadratus  radii.  See  Pronator  radii- 
quadralus. 

Quadri'ga.     (From  qvaiiior,  four,  and 
jugnm,  a  yoke.)      A  bandage  which  resem- 
bles the  trappings  of  a  four-horse  cart. 

QUARTA'NA.  Febris  qunrlana.  A 
fourth-day  ague.  Of  this  species  of  ague, 
as  well  as  the  other  kinds,  there  are  several 
varieties  noticed  by  authors.  The  most 
frequent  of  these  are,  1.  The  double  quar- 
tan, wuth  two  paroxysms,  or  fits,  on  the  first 
day,  none  on  the  second  and  third,  and  two 
again  on  the  fourth  day.  2.  The  double 
quartauj  with  a  ])aroxysm  on  the  first  day, 
another  on  the  second,  but  none  on  the  third, 

3.  The  triple  quartan,  with  three  paroxysms 
every  fourth  day.  4.  The  triple  quartans 
with  a  slight  paroxysm  every  day,  every 
fourth  paroxysm  being  siiTiilar.  Sec  also 
Febris  interniilfens. 

QUARTATION.  An  operation,  in 
assaying,  by  which  the  quantity  of  one  thing 
is  made  equal  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  quantify 
of  another  thing. 

QUARTZ.  Tliis  natne  is  given  to  a 
genus  of  minerals  which  Jameson  divides 
into  two  species,  rhomboidal  quartz,  and 
indivisible  quartz. 

The  rhnmboidnl  contains  14  subspecies, 
1.  Amethyst.  2.  Rock  crystal.  .'3.  Milk 
quartz,  which  is  of  a  rose  red,  and  milk- 
white   colour.    It   is   found  in  Bavaria, 

4.  Common  quartz  of  many  colours,  and  is 


one  of  the  most  abundant  minerals  in  nature. 
6.  Cat's  eye.  7.  Fibrous  quartz  of  a  grey- 
ish or  yellowish  white  colour,  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Moldau,  in  Bohemia.  8.  Iron 
flint.  9.  Hornstone.  10.  Flinty  slate. 
II.  Flint.  12.  Calcedony.  13.  Heliotrope. 
14.  Jasper. 

The  indivisible  quartz  has  nine  sub- 
species, 1.  Floatstone.  2.  Quartz  or 
siliceous  sinter,  of  which  there  are  three 
kinds,  the  common,  opaline,  and  pearly. 
3.  Hyalite.  4.  Opal.  3.  Menilite.  6, 
Ohsidian.  7.  Pitclistone.  8.  Pearlstone. 
9.  Pumicestone. 

QUA'SSIA.  (From  a  slave  of  the  name 
of  Quassi,  who  first  used  it  with  uncommon 
success  as  a  secret  remedy  in  the  malignant 
endemic  fevers  which  frequently  prevailed  at 
Surinam.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnajan  system.  Class,  De- 
candria  ;  Order;  Monosyiiia. 

2.  Tiie  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  bitter 
quassia.     See  Quassia  nmara. 

Quassia  amara.  Tiie  systematic  name 
of  the  bitter  quassia  tree.  The  root,  bark, 
and  wood  of  this  tree.  Quassia — paribus  hei-- 
mripkrodilis,  folds  impari-jiinnatis,  foliolis 
oj)])nsiLis,  sessilibus,  peliolo  articulato  alalo, 
Jlorihus  racemosis,  of  Linnaeus,  are  all  com- 
prehended in  the  catalogues  of  the  Materia 
Medica.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  South 
AiTierica,  particiilarly  of  Surinam,  and  also 
of  some  of  the  West-India  islands. 

The  roots  are  perfectly  ligneous  ;  they 
may  be  medically  considered  in  the  same 
light  as  the  wood,  which  is  now  most  gene- 
rally employed,  and  seems  to  differ  from 
the  bark  in  being  less  intensely  bitter  ;  the 
latter  is  therefore  thought  to  be  a  moro 
powerful  medicine.  Quassia  has  no  sen- 
sible odour  ;  its  taste  is  that  of  a  pure  bit- 
ter, more  intense  and  durable  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  known  substance  ;  it  im- 
parts its  virtues  more  completely  to  watery 
than  to  spirituous  menstrua,  and  its  infu- 
sions are  not  blackened  by  the  addition  of 
sulphate  of  iron.  The  watery  extract  is 
from  a  sixth  to  a  ninth  of  the  weight  of  the 
wood,  the  spirituous  about  a  twenty-fourth. 
Quassia,  as  before  observed,  derived  its 
naine  from  a  negro  named  Quassi,  who 
employed  it  with  uncomiTion  success  as  a 
secret  remedy  in  the  malignant  endemic 
fevers,  which  frequently  prevailed  at  Su- 
rinam. In  consequence  of  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, this  secret  was  disclosed  to  Da- 
niel Rolandcr,  a  Swede,  who  brought  spe- 
cimens of  the  quassia  wood  to  Stockholm, 
in  the  year  1756;  and,  since  then,  the 
effects  of  this  drug  have  been  generally  tried 
in  Europe,'  and  numerous  testimonies  of  its 
eflicacy  published  by  many  i-espectable  au- 
thors. Various  experiments  with  quassia 
liave  likewise  been  made,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  its  antiseptic  powers  ;  from  which 
it  appears  to  have  considerable  influence  in 
retarding  the  tendency  to  putrefaction  j 
3  T 
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and  this.  Professor  Murray  thinks,  cannot 
bo  attributed  to  its  sensible  qualities,  as  it 
possesses   no   adstringency  whatever  ;  nor 
can  it  depend  upon  its  bitterness,  as  gentian 
is  much  bitterer,  yet  less  antiseptic.  The 
medicinal  virtues  ascribed  to  quassia  are 
those  of  a  tonic,  stomachic,  antiseptic,  and 
febrifuge.    It  has  been  found  very  effectual 
in  restoring  digestion,  expelling  flatulencies, 
and  removing  habitual  costiveness,  produced 
from  debility  of  the  intestines,  and  common 
to  a  sedentary  life.     Dr.  Lettsom,  whose 
extensive  practice  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  trying  the  effects  of  quassia  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  says,  "  In  debility,  suc- 
ceeding febiile  diseases,  the  Peruvian  bark 
is  most  generally  more  tonic  and  salutary 
than  any  otlier  vegetable  hitherto  known  ; 
but  in  hysterical  atony,  to  which  the  female 
sex  is  so  prone,  the  quassia  affords  more 
vigour  and  relief  to  the  system  than  the 
other,  especially  when  united  with  the  vi- 
triolum  album,  and  still  more  witja  the  aid  of 
some  absorbent."  Jn  dyspepsia,  arising  from 
hard  drinking,  and  also  in  diarrhajas,  the 
doctor  exhibited  the  quassia  with  great  suc- 
cess.    But,  with  respect  to  the  tonic  and 
febrifuge  qualities  of  quassia,  he  says,  "  I 
by  no  means  subscribe  to  the  Linnajan  opi- 
nion, where  the  author  declares,  '  me  quidem 
judice  chinchinam  longe  superat."    It  is 
very  well  known,  that  there  are  certain  pe- 
culiarities of  the  air,  and  idiosyncrasies  of 
constitution,  unfavourable  to  the  exhibition 
of  Peruvian  bark,  even  in  the  most  clear 
intermissions  of  fever  ;  and  writers  have  re- 
peatedly noticed  it.    But  this  is  compara- 
tively rare.     About  midsummer,  1785,  Dr. 
L.  met  with  several  instances  of  low  remit- 
tent and  nervous  fevers,  wherein  the  bark 
uniformly  aggravated  the  symptoms,  though 
given  in  intermissions  the  most  favourable 
to  its  success,  and  wherein  quassia,  or  snake- 
root,  was  successfully  substituted.    In  such 
cases,  he  mostly  observed,  that  there  was 
great  congestion  in  the  hepatic  system,  and 
the  debility  at  the  same  time  discouraged 
copious  evacuations.     And  in  many  fevers, 
without  evident  remissions  to  warrant  the 
use  of  the  bark,  whilst  at  the  time  increas- 
ing debility  began  to  threaten  the  life  of  the 
patient,  the  Doctor  found  that  quassia,  or 
snake  root,  singly  or  combined,  upheld  the 
vital  powers,  and  promoted  a  critical  inter- 
mission of  fever,  by  which  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  for  the  bark  to  effect  a  cure. 
It  may  be  given  in  infusion,  or  in  pills  made 
from  the  watery  extract;  the  former  is  ge- 
nerally preferred,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
or  four  scruples  of  the   wood  to  twelve 
ounces  of  water. 

Quassia  simarouba.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  simarouba  quassia.  Simarouba  ; 
Simaraba  ;  Eiwnymns  ;  Quassia  — Jloribus 
monoids,  foliis  abrupte  jrinnalis,  folio/is 
nllernis  subpclixdalis  pcliolo  vudo,  jloribus 
paniculaiis,  of  Linnieus.    The  bark  of  this 


tree,  which  is  met  with  in  the  shops,  is 
obtained  from  the  roots ;  and,  according  to 
Dr.  Wright  of  Jamaica,  it  is  rough,  scaly, 
and  warted  ;  the  inside,  when  fresh,  is  a  full 
yellow,  but  when  dried  paler:  it  has  but 
little  smell  j  the  taste  is  bitter,  but  not  dis- 
agreeable. It  is  esteemed,  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  dysenteries  and  otfier  fluxes,  as 
restoring  tone  to  the  intestines,  allaying  their 
spasmodic  motions,  promoting  the  secretions 
by  urine  and  perspiration,  and  removing 
lowness  of  spirits  attending  those  diseases. 
It  IS  said  also  that  it  soon  disposes  the 
patient  to  sleep ;  takes  off  the  gripes  and 
tenesmus,  and  changes  the  stools  to  their 
natural  colour  and  consistence, 

Qua'thio.  (From  qualuor,  four:  so  called 
because  it  has  four  sides. )    The  astragalus. 
Queen  of  the  meadow.  See  Sinreea  ulmaria. 
QuERCEiiA.    See  Epialus^. 
Que'rcula.     ( Quercula;  diminutive  of 
guercus,  the  oak:  so  called  because  it  has 
leaves  like  the  oak.)    An  antiquated  name 
of  the  germander.    See  Teucrium  chamcB- 
drys. 

QUE  Reus.  (From  quero,  to  enquire; 
because  divinations  were  formerly  given 
from  oaks  by  the  Druids.)    The  oak. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linna;an  system.  Class,  Moncecia ;  Or- 
der, Polyandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  oak. 
See  Quercus  robur. 

QuERCus  CERRis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  affords  the  Nux  galta. 
Galla  maxima  orbiculata.  The  gall-nut. 
By  this  name  is  usually  denoted  any  pro- 
tuberance, tubercle,  or  tumour,  produced  by 
tlie  puncture  of  insects  on  plants  and  trees 
of  different  kinds.  These  galls  are  of  various 
forms  and  sizes,  and  no  less  different  with 
regard  to  tlieir  internal  structure.  Some 
have  only  one  cavity,  and  others  a  number 
of  small  cells,  communicating  with  each 
other.  Some  of  them  are  as  hard  as  the 
wood  of  the  tree  they  grow  on,  whilst  others 
are  soft  and  spongy  ;  the  first  being  termed 
gall-nuts,  and  tlie  latter  berry-galls,  or 
apple-galls. 

The  gall  used  in  medicine  is  thus  pro- 
duced :  —  the  cynips  quercus  folii,  an  insect 
of   the  fly-kind,  deposits  iu  eggs  in  the 
leaves  and  other  tender  parts  of  the  tree. 
Around  each  puncture  an  excrescence  is 
presently  formed,  within  wliich  the  egg  is 
hatched,  and  the  worm  passes  tlirough  all 
the  stages  of  its  metamorphosis,  until  it 
becomes  a  perfect  insect,  when  it  eats  its 
way  out  of  its  prison.    Tlie  best  oak-galls 
are  heavy,  knotted,  and  of  a  bluish  colour, 
and  are  obtained  from  Aleppo.       They  are 
nearly  entirely  soluble  in  water,  with  the 
assistance  of  heat.     From  ,500  grains  of 
Aleppo  galls,  Sir  Humphr)'  Davy  obtained 
by  infusion  185  grains  of  solid  matter,  which 
on  analysis  appeared  to  consist  of  tannin 
130;  mucilage,  and  matter  rendered  in- 
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soluble  by  evaporation,  12  ;  gallic  acid  with 
a  little  extractive  matter,  31  ;  tlie  remainder, 
calcareous  earth,  and  saline  matter,  12. 
Another  sort  comes  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  of  a  light  brownish  or  whitish 
colour,  smooth,  round,  easily  broken,  less 
compact,  and  of  a  much  larger  size. 
The  two  sorts  differ  only  in  size  and 
strength,  two  of  the  blue  galls  being  sup- 
posed equivalent  in  this  respect  to  three  of 
the  others. 

Oak-galls  are  supposed  to  be  the  strongest 
adstringent  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Both 
water  and  spirit  take  up  nearly  all  their 
virtue,  though  the  spirituous  extract  is  the 
strongest  preparation.  The  powder  is,  how- 
ever, the  best  form ;  and  the  dose  is  from  a 
few  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 

They  are  not  much  used  in  medicine, 
though  they  are  said  to  be  beneficial  in  in- 
termittents.  Dr.  Cullen  has  cured  agues, 
by  giving  half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  of 
galls  every  two  or  thi-ee  hours  during  the 
intermission;  and  by  it  alone,  or  joined 
with  camomile  flowers,  has  prevented  the 
return  of  the  paroxysms.  But  the  Doctor 
states  the  amount  of  his  results  only  to  be 
this  :  that,  "  in  many  cases,  the  galls  cured 
the  intermittents  ;  but  that  it  failed  also  in 
many  cases  in  which  the  Peruvian  bark 
afterwards  proved  successful."  A  foment- 
ation, made  by  macerating  half  an  aimce 
of  bruised  galls  in  a  quart  of  boiling  watpr 
for  an  hour,  has  been  found  useful  for  tlie 
piles,  the  prolapsus  ani,  and  the  fluor  albus, 
applied  cold.  An  injection,  simply  adstrin- 
gent, is  made  by  diluting  tliis  fomentation, 
and  used  in  gleets  and  leucorrhoea.  Tlie 
camphorated  ointment  of  galls  has  been 
found  also  serviceable  in  piles,  after  the 
use  of  leeches;  and  is  made  by  incorporating 
half  a  drachm  of  camphor  with  one  ounce 
of  hog's  lard,  and  adding  two  drachms 
of  galls  in  very  fine  powder.  In  fact, 
galls  may  be  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  oak-bark,  and  are  used  under  the 
same  forms. 

QuEBCus  EscuLus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Italian  oak,  whose  acorns  are,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  said  to  afford  a  meal  of 
which  bread  is  made. 

QuERCUs  MAKiNA.  See  Fucus  vesicu- 
losus. 

QuERCUS  PHELLOS.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  willow-leaved  oak,  the  acorns  of  which 
are  much  sweeter  than  chesnuts,  and  much 
eaten  by  the  Indians.  They  afford,  by 
expression,  an  oil  little  inferior  to  oil  of 
almonds. 

QuERCus  RonuR.  The  oak-tree.  Jialanos. 
Quercus—foliis  oblongis,  glalrris  sinualis,  lobis 
rntundis,  glaTidibus  oblongis,  of  Linnajus. 
This  valuable  tree  is  indigenous  toBritain.  Its 
adstringent  effects  were  suflSciently  known 
to  the  ancients,  but  it  is  the  bark  which  is 
now  directed  for  medicinal  use  by  our 
pharmacopoeias.    Oak-bark  manifests  to  the 
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taste  a  strong  adstringency,  accompanied 
with  a  moderate  bitterness.  Like  other 
adstringents,  it  has  been  recommended  in 
agues,  and  for  restraining  ha?morrhages, 
alvine  fluxes,  and  other  immoderate  evacu- 
ations. A  decoction  of  it  has  likewise  been 
advantageously  employed  as  a  gargle,  and  as 
a  fomentation  or  lotion  in  procidentia  recti  et 
uteri. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  was  the  food  of  the 
first  ages  ;  but  when  corn  was  cultivated, 
acorns  were  neglected.  They  are  of  little 
use  with  us,  except  for  fattening  hogs  and 
other  cattle  and  poultry.  Among  the  Spa- 
niards, the  acorn,  or  glans  iberica,  is  said  to 
have  long  remained  a  delicacy,  and  to 
have  been  served  up  in  the  form  of  a  dessert. 
In  dearths,  acorns  have  been  sometimes 
dried,  ground  into  meal,  and  baked  as  bread. 
Bartholin  relates  that  they  are  used  in  Nor- 
way for  this  purpose.  The  inhabitants  of 
Cliio  held  out  a  long  siege  without  any  other 
food  ;  and  in  a  time  of  scarcity  in  France, 
A.D.  1709,  they  recurred  to  this  food. 
But  they  are  said  to  be  hard  of  digestion, 
and  to  occasion  headaches,  flatulency,  and 
colics.  In  Smoland,  however,  many  in- 
stances occur,  in  which  they  have  supplied 
a  salutary  and  nutritious  food.  With  this 
view  they  are  previously  boiled  in  water 
and  separated  from  their  husks,  and  then 
dried  and  ground  ;  and  the  powder  is  mixed 
with  about  one-half,  or  one-third  of  corn 
flour.  A  decoction  of  acorns  is  reputed 
good  against  dj'senteries  and  colics  ;  and 
a  pessary  of  them  is  said  to  be  useful  in 
immoderate  fluxes  of  the  menses.  Some 
have  recommended  the  powder  of  acorns 
in  intermittent  fever ;  and  in'  Brunswick, 
they  mix  it  with  warm  ale,  and  administer 
it  for  producing  a  sweat  in  cases  of  erysi- 
pelas. Acorns  roasted  and  bruised  have 
restrained  a  violent  diarrhoea.     For  other 

medical  uses  to  which  they  have  been  ap- 
plied, see  Murray's  Appar.  Medic,  vol.  i. 

page  100. 

From  some  late  reports  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  at.  Petersburgh,  we  learn  that 
acorns  are  the  best  substitute  to  coffee  that 
has  been  hitherto  known.  To  communicate 
to  them  the  oily  properties  of  coffee,  the  fol- 
lowing process  is  recommended.  When  the 
acorns  have  been  toasted  brown,  add  fresh 
butter  in  small  pieces  to  them,  while  hot  in 
the  ladle,  and  stir  them  with  care  cover,  or 
the  ladle  and  shake  it,  that  the  whole  may 
be  well  mixed.  The  acorns  of  the  Holtn 
oak  are  formed  at  Venice  into  cups  about 
one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  some- 
what less  in  depth.  They  are  used  for 
dressing  leather,-  and  instead  of  galls  for 
dyeing  woollen  cloth  black. 

QuERCus  suBER.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  cork-tree.  Subcr.  The  fruit  of  tliis 
tree  is  much  more  nutritious  than  our 
acorns,  and  is  sweet  and  often  eaten  when 
roasted  in  some  parts  of  Spain.  The  bark, 
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called  cork,  when  burnt,  is  applied  as  an 
astringent  application  to  bleeding  piles,  and 
to  allay  (he  pain  usually  attendant  on  haemor- 
rhoids, when  mixed  with  an  ointment. 
1  essanes  and  other  chirurgical  instruments 
are  also  made  of  this  useful  bark. 

QUESNAY,   I'\ancis,  was  born  near 
Pans  in  1694.     Though  of  humble  parent- 
age, and  almost  without  education,  he  dis- 
played an  extraordinary  zeal  for  knowledge, 
and  after  studying  medicine  in  the  French 
metropolis,  he  settled  at  Mantas.  Having 
ably  controverted    the   doctrines    pf  Silva 
respecting  blood-letting,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  , the  Academy  of  Surgery;  but 
the  duties  of  tliis  office  having  impaired  his 
health,  he  graduated  in  j^hysic,  and  was 
raade  consulting  physician  to  the  king.  He 
was  subsequently  honoured  with  letters  of 
nobility,  and  other  marks  of  royal  favour ; 
and  became  a  member  of  several  learned 
societies.      He  died  in    1774.     He  left 
several  works,  wliich  display  much  research 
and  observation,  but  with  too  great  par- 
tiality to  hypothesis.      Besides  the  essays  in 
favour  of  bleeding  in  many  diseases,  his 
preface  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Surgery,  gained  him  considerable  applause  ; 
as  likewise  his  Researches  into  the  Progress 
of  Surgery  in  France,  though  tlie  accifracy 
Af  spme  of  his  statements  was  controverted. 
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Quick-grass.    See  Triticum  repeiu.  ' 

Quick-lime.    See  Lime. 

QUICKSILVER.    See  Mercurj,. 

QutD  nio  QUO.  These  words  are  ap- 
plied the  same  as  succedaneiun,  when  one 
thing  is  made  use  pf  to  supply  the  defect  of 
another. 

QUIESCENT.    Qviesceiis.    At  rest. 
Quiescent  affinity.      See  ^mnilij  quies- 
cent. 

QuiNA  QuiNA.    The  Peruvian  bark. 

QUINCE.    See  Pyrus  cydonia. 

Quince,  Bengal.    See  Eraleva  martnelos, 

QUINCY.    See  Cynanche. 

QUINIA.    See  Cinchonina. 

QUI  NINA.    See  Cinchonina. 

Quinine  sulphas.  Sulphate  of  Qtiinine. 
Sulphate  of  cinchonina.  A  saline  combination 
of  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  active  principk  of 
cincfcona  bark.     See  Cinchonina- 

Quinine,  Sulphate  of.  See  Quininee 
sulphas. 

QUINQUEFOXIUM.  (From  quincfue, 
five,  and  folimi,  a  leaf :  so  called  because  it 
has  five  leaves  on  each  foot-stalk.)  Pen- 
taphyllum.  Cinquefoil,  or  five-le?ved  grass. 
See  Polentilla  reptans. 

Quinquina.    See  Cbichona. 

C^UOTIDIAN.     See  Febris  intemiit- 
tens. 
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•  on  R.    This  letter  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  a  prescription,  as  a  contraction 
of  recipe,  take  :  thus,  \\  Mngnes.  5j,  signi- 
fies, Take  a  drachm  of  magnesia.     "  In 
ancient  times,  such  was  the  supposed  im- 
portance," says  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  most  ex- 
cellent work  on  pharmacology,  "  of  plana- 
tory  influence,  that  it  was  usual  to  prelix  'a 
symbol  of  the  planet  under  whose  reign  the 
ingredients  were  to  be  collected;  and  it  is 
not  perhaps  generally  known,  that  tlie  cha- 
racter which  we  at  this  day  place  at  the  head 
of  our  prescriptions,  and  which  is  under- 
stood and  is  supposed  to  mean  recipe,  is  a 
relict  of  the  astrological  symbol  of  Jupiter, 
as  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the  older  works 
on  pharmacy." 

RABBIT.  A  well  known  animal  of 
the  hare  kind  :  the  Lepus  cunicvlus  of  Lin- 
nffius,  the  flesh  of  which  is  tender,  and  easy 
of  digestion. 

RA'BIES.  (From  rabio,  to  be  mad.) 
Madness.  Generally  applied  to  that  dis- 
ease of  a  dog,  under  which  the  saliva  has  the 
property  of  producing  hydrophobia  in  man, 
S^e  Hydrophobia. 


Rabies  CANINA.    See  Hydrophobia. 

RACE'MUS.  {Racemus,  i.  m.  ;  from 
ravius  )  A  raceme  or  duster.  A  species 
of  inflorescence,  consisting  of  a  cluster  of 
flowers,  rather  distant  from  each  other,  each 
on  Its  own  proper  stalk,  the  tops  of  the 
lower  ones  not  coming  near  to  the  tops  of 
the  upper  ones,  as  in  a  corymb,  and  all  con- 
nected by  one  common  stalk  ;  as  a  bunch 
of  currants.  It  is  tiierefore  a  kind  of  pedun- 
culated  spike. 

From  the  division  of  the  common  stalk,  it 
IS  aenominated, 

1 .  Simple,  not  having  any  branches  ;  as 
in  Ribes  rubra,  and  Acer  pseudo-j)latanus. 

2.  Cotnpound,  being  branched  ;  as  in  Vitis 
vinifera. 

Conjugate,  two  clusters  going  from  the 
end  of  the  common  peduncle. 

4.  Aggregate,  several  being  gathered  to- 
gether ;  as  in  Actapa  raccmosa. 

5.  Unilateral,  the  ijrojjcr  stalks  of  the 
flowers  proceeding  from  one  side  only  of  tJie 
common  stalk  ;  as  in  Pyrola  sccunda. 

6.  Second,  the  proper  stalks  of  the  flowers 
come  from  every  part  of  the  common  stalk, 
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yet  they  all  look  to  one  side  only  ;,  as  in  An- 
dromeda racemosa,  Teucrium  scorodonia, 
&c. 

From  (he  direction  of  the  racemus, 

7.  Erectvs ;  as  in  Chenopodium  album, 
Ribes  alpinum,  and  Astragalus  austriacus. 

8.  Penduhts  ;  as  in  Cytisus  laburnum. 

9.  Lams,  easily  bent ;  as  in  Celosia  tri- 
gyna,  and  Solanum  carolinense. 

10.  Strictus,  bent  with  difliculty ;  as  in 
Ononis  cernua. 

From  its  vesture, 

1 1 .  Nudns ;  as rn  Vaccinium  legustrinum. 

12.  Pilosiis  ;  as  in  Ribes  nigrum. 

13.  Folia tus ;  as  in  Chenopodium  am- 
brosioides. 

14.  jB7-ac^e«<MS ;  as  in  Andromeda  race- 
mosa. 

RACHIA'LGIA.  (From  paxis,  the 
spine,  and  aXyos,  pain.)  A  pain  in  the 
spine.  It  was  formerly  applied  to  several 
species  of  colic  which  induced  pain  in  the 
back. 

RACHIS.    See  Itliachis. 

RACHI'TIS.  (Eachilis,  idis.  f.  ;  from 
paxi-s,  the  spine  of  the  back :  so  called 
because  it  was-  supposed  to  originate  in 
a  fault  of  the  spinal  marrow.)  Cyrlono- 
sus.  The  English  disease.  The  rickets. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Cachexia;, 
and  Order  Tnlumescentice,  of  Cnllen  ; 
known  by  a  I'arge  head,  prominent  fore- 
head, protruded  sternum,  flattened  ribs, 
big  belly,  and  emaciated  limbs,  with 
great  debility.  It  is  usually  confined  in 
its  attack  between  the  two  periods  of  nine 
months  and  two  years  of  age,  seldom 
appearing  sooner  than  the  former,  or 
showing  itself  for  the  first  time,  after  the 
latter  period.  The  muscles  become  flac- 
cid, tlie  head  enlarges,  the  carotids  are 
distended,  the  limbs  waste  away,  and  their 
epiphyses  increase  in  bulk.  The  bones  and 
spine  of  the  back  are  variously  distorted  ; 
disinclination  to  muscular  exertion  follows  ; 
the  abdomen  swells  and  grows  hard ;  the 
stools  are  frcqu.ent  and  loose  ;  a  slow  fever 
succeeds,  with  cough  and  difficulty  of  respi- 
ration ;  atrophy  is  confirmed,  and  death 
ensues.  Frequently  it  happens  that  nature 
restores  the  general  health,  and  leaves  the 
limbs  distorted. 

After  death,  the  liver  and  the  spleen 
have  been  found  enlarged  and  scirrhous  ; 
the  mesenteric  glands  indurated,  and  the 
lungs  cither  charged  with  vomica;,  or  ad- 
hering to  the  pleura ;  the  bones  soft,  the 
brain  flaccid,  or  oppressed  with  lymph,  and 
the  distended  bowels  loaded  most  frequently 
with  slime,  sometimes  with  worms. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  kindred 
disease,  which  IIclFman  and  .Suuvages  call 
the  atrophy  of  infants,  we  have  many  of 
the  same  symptoms  and  the  satne  appear- 
ances nearly  after  death.  They  who  perish 
by  this  disease,  says  Hoffman,  have  the 
mesenteric  glands  enlarged  and  scirrhous  j 


the  liver  and  spleen  obstructed,  and  increased 
in  siie  ;  the  intestines  are  much  inflated,  and 
are  loaded  with  black  and  foetid  matters,  and 
the  muscles,  more  especially  of  the  abdo- 
men, waste  away. 

In  the  treatment  of  rickets,  besides  alter- 
ing any  improprieties  in  the  regimen,  which 
may  have  co-operated  in  producing  it,  those 
means  should  be  employed,  by  which  the 
system  may  be  invigorated.  Tonic  medi- 
cines are  therefore  proper,  particularly  cha- 
lybeates,  which  are  easily  given  to  children  ; 
and  the  cold-  bath  may  be  essentially  bene- 
ficial. The  child  should  be  regularly  well 
exercised,  kept  clean  and  dry,  and  a  pure 
air  selected  ;  the  food  nutritious  and  easy 
of  digestion.  When  the  appetite  is  much 
impaired,  an  occasional  gentle  emetic  may 
do  good  ;  more  frequently  tonic  aperients, 
as  rhubarb,  will  be  requifed  to  I'egulate 
the  bt)wels  ;  or  sometimes  a  dose  of  calomel 
in  gross  habits.  Of  late,  certain  compounds 
of  lime  have  been  strongly  recommended, 
particularly  the  phosphate,  which  is  the 
earthy  basis  of  the  bones  ;  though  it  does 
not  appear  likely  to  enter  the  system,  unless 
rendered  soluble  by  an  excess  of  acid. 
Others  have  conceived  the  disease  to  arise 
from  an  excess  of  acid,  and" therefore  recom- 
mended alkalies  ;  which  may  certainly  be 
useful  in  correcting  tlie  morbid  prevalence 
of  acid  in  the  prima)  vix,  so  frequent  in 
children.  Where  the  bones  are  inclined  to 
bend,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  throw  the 
weight  of  the  body  too  much  upon  them. 

Racka'siha  balsamum.  See  jBalsamum 
rackasira. 

RACO'SIS.  (From  pa/cos,  a  rag.)'  A 
ragged  excoriation  of  the  relaxed  scrotum. 

RADCLIFFE,  .John,  was  born  at 
Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  in  1650.  He  went 
to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  15  ;  and  having 
determined  upon  the  medical  profession,  he 
passed  rapidly  througli  the  preliminary  stu- 
dies, though  with  very  little  profoundness  of 
research  ;  and  having  taken  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  medicine  in  1675,  he  imme- 
diately began  to  practise  there.  He  pro- 
fessed to  pay  very  little  regard  to  the  rules 
generally  followed,  which  naturally  drew 
upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  old'  practition- 
ers ;  yet  his  vivacity  and  talents  procured 
him  a  great  number  of  patients,  even,  of  the 
highest  rank.  In  1684,  he  removed  to 
London,  having  taken  his  doctor's  degree 
two  years  before,  and  his  success  was  un- 
usually rapid  ;  in  the  second  year  he  M'as 
appointed  physician  to  the  princess  Anne  of' 
Denmark  ;  and  after  the  Revolution,  he  was- 
consulted  by  king  William.  By  his  rougli 
independence  of  spirit  and  freedom  of  lan- 
guage, however,  he  ultimately  lost  all  fa- 
vour at  court ;  though  he  is  said  to  have 
I)een  still  privately  consulted  in  cases  of 
emergency.  In  1703,  he  had  an  attack  of 
pleurisy,  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  from 
his  own  hnpriidcnce.  lie  continued,  iii'tcc 
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his  recovery.  i"n  very  extensive  practice,  not- 
withstanding the  caprice  which  he  conti- 
nually displayed  :  but  his  declining  to  at- 
tend queen  Anne  in  her  last  illness,  tliough 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  sent  for  of- 
ficially, excited  the  popular  resentment 
strongly  against  him  ;  and  his  apprehensions 
of  the  consequences  arc  supposed  to  have 
accelerated  his  own  death,  whicli  happened 
about  three  months  after,  in  1714.  He  was 
buried  in  St.  Mary's  church  at  Oxford.  He 
founded  a  noble  library  and  infirmary  at 
that  university  ;  and  also  endowed  two  tra- 
velling medical  fellowships,  with  an  annual 
income  of  300/.  attached  to  each.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  attempted  to  write ; 
and,  indeed,  he  is  believed  to  have  been 
very  little  conversant  with  books  ;  yet  the 
universal  reputation  which  he  acquired 
and  maintained,  notwithstanding  his  capri- 
cious conduct,  seem  to  sanction  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Mead,  that  "  he  was  deserv- 
edly at  the  head  of  his  profession,  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  medical  penetration  and 
experience." 

RADIAL.  {Radialis  ;  from  radius,  the 
name  of  a  bone.)  Belonging  to  the  ra- 
dius. 

Radial  artery.  Arteria  radialis.  A 
branch  of  the  humeral  artery  that  runs  down 
the  side  of  the  radius. 

Radialis  externus  brevior.  See  Ex- 
tensor carpi  radialis  brevior. 

Radialis  extern  its  longior.  See  Ex- 
tensor carpi  radialis  longior. 

Radialis  externus  premhs.  See  Exten- 
sor caipi  radialis  longior. 

Radialis  internus.  See  Flexor  caipi 
radialis. 

Radialis  secundus.  See  Extensor  carjn 
radialis  brevior. 

RADICAL.  In  chemistiy,  this  term 
is  applied  to  that  which  is  considered  as 
constituting  the  distinguishing  part  of  an 
acid,  by  its  union  with  the  acidifying  prin- 
ciple or  oxygen,  which  is  common  to  all 
acids.  Thus  sulphur  is  the  radical  of  the 
sulphuric  and^  sulphurous  acids.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  base  of  the  acid;  but 
base  is  a  term  of  more  extensive  application. 
Radical  vinegar.  See  Acetim. 
RADICALIS.  Radical:  applied  to 
leaves.  Folia  radicalia  are  such  as  spring 
from  the  root,  like  those  of  the  cowslip. 

RADICANS.  A  botanical  tenn,  ap- 
plied to  a  stem  which  clings  to  any  other 
body  for  support,  by  means  of  fibres  which 
do  not  imbibe  nourishm-ent ;  as  the  ivy,  He- 
dera  helix. 

RADI'CULA.  (Diminutive  of  radix, 
a  root. )  1 .  A  radicle,  rootlet,  or  little  root. 
It  probably  means  the  fibres  which  come 
from  the  main  root,  and  which  are  the  most 
essential  to  the  life  of  the  plant,  they  only 
imbibing  the  nourisliment. 

2.  Applied  to  tlie  origin  of  vessels  and 


nerves. 


3.  The  common  radish  is  so  sometimes 
called.     See  Raphanus  sativus. 

RADISH.     See  Cochlearia  and  Rapha- 
nus. 

Radish,  garden.    See  Raphanus  sativus. 
Radish,  horse.    See  Cochlearia  armoracia. 
RA'DIUS,    I.  A  bone  of  tlie  fore-arm, 
which  has  gotten  its  name  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  the  spoke  of  a  wheel,  or  to 
a  weaver's  beam  ;  and  sometimes,  from  its 
supporting  the  hand,   it  has  been  called 
manubrium  manus.    Like  the  ulna,  it  is  of 
a  triangular  figure,  but  it  differs  from  that 
bone,  in  growing  larger  as  it  descends,  so 
that  its  smaller  part  answers  to  the  larger 
part  of  the  ulna,  and  vice  versa.    Of  its 
two  extremities,  the  uppermost  and  smallest 
is  formed  into  a  small  rounded  head,  fur- 
nished with  cartilage,  and  hollowed  at  its 
summit,  for  an  articulation  with  the  little 
head  at  the  side  of  the  pulley  of  the  os 
humeri.    The  round  border  of  this  head, 
next  the  ulna,  is  formed  for  an  articulation 
with  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  that  bone. 
Tliis  little  head  of  the  radius  is  supported 
by  a  neck,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  laterally, 
is  a  considerable  tuberosity,  into  the  poste- 
rior half  of  which  is  inserted  the  posterior 
tendon  of  the  biceps,  while  the  anterior  half 
is  covered  with  cartilage,  and  surrounded 
with  a  capsular  ligament,  so  as  to  allow  this 
tendon  to  slide  upon  it  as  upon  a  pulley. 
Immediately  below  this  tuberosity,  the  body 
of  the  bone  may  be  said  to  begin.    We  - 
find  it  slightly  curved  throughout  its  whole 
length,  by  which  means  a  greater  space  is 
formed  for  the  lodgment  of  muscles,  and  it 
is  enabled  to  cross  the  ulna  without  com- 
pressing them.     Of  the  tliree  surfaces  to  be 
distinguished  on  the  body  of  the  bone,  the 
external  and  internal  ones  are  the  broadest 
and  flattest.     The  anterior  surface  is  nar- 
rower and  more  convex.    Of  its  angles, 
the  external  and  internal  ones  are  rounded  ; 
but  the  posterior  angle,  which  is  turned  to- 
wards the  ulna,  is  formed  into  a  sharp  spine, 
which  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  inter- 
osseous ligament,  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  the  description  of  the  ulna.    This  strong 
ligament,  which  is  a  little  interrupted  abo^ne 
and  below,  serves  not  only  to  connect  the 
bones  of  the  fore-arm  to  each  other,  but  like- 
wise to  aflbrd  a  greater  surface  for  tlie  lodg- 
ment of  muscles.    On  the  fore-part  of  the 
bone,  and  at  about  one-third  of  its  length 
from  its  upper  end,  we  observe  a  cliannel 
for  vessels,  slanting  obliquely  upwards.  To- 
wards its  lower  extremity,  the  radius  be- 
comes broader,  of  an  irregular  shape,  and 
somewhat  flattened,  affording  three  surfaces, 
of  v^•hich  the  posterior  one  is  the  smallest ; 
the  second,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone, 
is  broader  and  flatter  than  the  first ;  and 
the  third,  which  is  the  broadest  of  the  three, 
answers  to  the  anterior  and  external  surface 
of  tlie  body  of  the  bone.    On  this  last,  we 
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observe  several  sinuosities,  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  cartilage,  upon  which  slide  the 
tendons  of  several  muscles  of  the  wrist  and 
fingers.    The  lowest  part  of  the  bone  is 
formed  into  an  oblong  articulating  cavity, 
divided  into  two  by  a  sUght  transverse  rising. 
This  cavity  is  formed  for  an  articulation  with 
the  bones  of  the  wrist.    Towards  the  ante- 
rior and  convex  surface  of  the  bone,  this  ca- 
vity is  defended  by  a  remarkable  eminence, 
called  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  which 
is  covered  with  a  cartilage  that  is  extended 
to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna ;  a  li- 
gament is  likewise  stretched  from  it  to  the 
wrist.     Besides  this  large  cavity,  the  radius 
has  another  much  smaller  one,  opposite  its 
styloid  process,  which  is  lined  with  carti- 
lage, and  receives  the  rounded  surface  of  the 
ulna.    The  articulation  of  the  radius  with 
the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  is 
strengthened  by  a  circular  ligament  which 
is  attached  to  the  two  extremities  of  that  ca- 
vity, and  from  thence  surrounds  the  head  of 
the  radius.    This  ligament  is  narrowest,  but 
thickest  at  its  middle  part.     But,  besides 
this  ligament,  which  connects  the  two  bones 
of  the  fore-arm  with  each  other,  the  liga- 
ments which  secure  the  articulation  of  the 
radius  with  the  os  humeri,  are  common 
both  to  it  and  to  the  ulna,  and  therefore  can- 
not well  be  understood  till  both  these  bones 
are  described.    These  ligaments  are  a  cap- 
sular and  two  lateral  ligaments.    The  cap- 
sular ligament  is  attached  to  the  anterior 
and  posterior  surface  of  the  lower' extremity 
of  the  OS  humeri,  to  the  upper  edges  and 
sides  of  the  cavities,  we  remarked,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pulley  and  little  head,  and 
likewise  to  some  part  of  the  condyles  :  from 
thence  it  is  spread  over  the  ulna,  to  the 
edges  of  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity,  so  as  to 
include  in  it  the  end  of  the  olecranon  and 
of  the  coronoid  process ;  and  it  is  likewise 
fixed  round  the  neck  of  the  radius,  so  as  to 
include  the  head  of  that  bone  within  it. 
The  lateral  ligaments  may  be  distinguished 
into  external  and  internal,  or,  according  to 
Winslow,  into  hrachio-radialis  and  brachio- 
cubitalis.     They  both  descend  laterally  from 
the  lowest  part  of  each  condyle  of  the  os 
humeri,  and,  from  their  fibres  spreading 
wide  as  they  descend,  have  been  compared 
to  a  goose's  foot.    The  internal  ligament  or 
brachio-cubitalis,  which  is  the  longest  and 
thickest  of  the  two,  is  attached  to  the  corb- 
noid  process  of  the  ulna.     The  external  li- 
gament, or  brachio-radialis,  terminates  in 
the  circular  ligament  of  the  radius.  Both 
these  ligaments  adhere  firmly  to  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  and  to  the  tendons  of  some 
of  the  adjacent  muscles.     In  considering 
the  articulation  of  the  fore -arm  with  the 
os  humeri,  we  find  that  when   both  the 
bones  are  moved  together  upon  the  os  hu- 
meri, the  motion  of  the  ulna  upon  the  pul- 
ley allows  only  of  flexion  and  extension  ; 
whereas,  when!. the  palm  of  the  hand  is 


turned  downwards  or  upwards,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  pronation  and  supination,  we  see 
the  radius  moving  upon  its  axis,  and  in 
these  motions  its  head  turns  upon  the 
little  head  of  the  os  humeri  at  the  side  of  the 
pulley,  while  its  circular  edge  rolls  in  the 
lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  fore-arm  the  edge  of  the 
ulna  is  received  into  a  superficial  cavity  at 
the  side  of  the  radius.  This  articulation, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  loose  capsular  li- 
gament, concurs  with  the  articulation  above, 
in  enabling  the  radius  to  turn  with  great 
facility  upon  its  axis ;  and  it  is  chiefly  with 
the  assistance  of  this  bone  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards 
or  downwards,  the  ulna  having  but  a  very 
inconsiderable  share  in  these  motions. 

II.  The  term  radius  in  botany  is  applied  to 
tlie  marginal  part  of  the  corolla  of  compound 
flowers;  thus  in  the  daisy,  the  marginal 
white  flowrets  form  the  rays  or  radius,  and 
the  yellow  central  ones  the  discus  or  disk. 
See  Discus. 

The  radii  of  a  peduncle  of  a  compound 
umbel  are  the  common  stalks  of  the  umbel, 
and  pedicelli  are  the  stalks  of  the  flowrets. 

RA'DIX.  {Radix,  dicis.  f.)  A  root. 
I.  In  botany,  that  part  of  a  plant  which 
imbibes  its  nourishment,  producing  the  her- 
baceous part  and  the  fructification,  and 
which  consists  of  the  caudex,  or  body,  and 
radicles. — lAnnceus. 

That  part  of  the  plant  by  which  it  at- 
taches itself  to  the  soil  in  which  it  grows,  or 
to  the  substance  on  which  it  feeds,  and  is 
the  principal  organ  of  nutrition.  —  Keith. 

In  all  plants  the  primary  root  is  a  simple 
elongation  of  that  part  which,  during  the 
germination  of  the  seed,  is  first  protruded, 
and  is  denominated  the  radicle  ;  and  as  the 
plant  continues  to  grow,  the  root  gradually 
assumes  a  determinate  form  and  structure, 
which  differs  materially  in  different  plants, 
but  always  is  found  similar  in  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  species.  From  the 
figure,  duration,  direction,  and  insertion, 
roots  are  arranged  into, 

From  their  Jigure, 

1.  Radix  fusiformis,  spindle-shaped,  of  an 
oblong,  tapering  form,  pointed  at  its  ex- 
tremity ;  as  in  Daucus  carota,  the  carrot ; 
Beta  vulgaris  ;  beet ;  Pastinaca  saliva,  pars- 
nep,  &c. 

2.  Radix  ramosa,  branched,  which  con- 
sists of  a  caudex,  or  main  root,  divided  into 
lateral  branches,  which  are  again  subdivided  ; 
so  that  it  resembles  in  its  divisions  the  stem 
and  branches  inverted.  Most  trees,  shrubs, 
and  many  herbaceous  plants  have  this  form 
of  root. 

3.  Radix  fibrosa,  fibrous,  consisting  wholly 
of  small  radicles  ;  as  the  Hordeum  vulgare, 
common  barley,  and  most  grasses, 

4.  Radix  prcBtnorsa,  abrupt,  or  truncated, 
appearing  as  if  bitten  off  close  to  the  top ; 
as  in  Scabiosa  sucdsa,  the  devil's  bite ;  Plan' 
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tugo  mryor,  larger  plantain;  meracium 
I'rcemorsum,  &c. 

5.  Radix  globosa,  g]ol)ose,  having  tlie 
caudex  round,  or  subrotund,  sending  ofF 
radicles  in  many  places;  as  in  Ojdamcn 
europium,  sow-bread  ;  Brassicu  rajn,,  tur- 
nip, &c.  '  ' 

6.  Radix  tuberose,  tuljerosc,  funiisiied 
with  farinaceous  tubers;  as  in  Solarium 
tuderosnm,  the  pofatoe ;  Helianllms  lube- 
rusus,  Jerusalem  artichoke,  &c. 

7.  Radix  pendulci,  pendulous,  consistino- 
of  tubers  connected  to  the  plant  by  thin,  or 
hlifonn  portions;  as  in  Sj>ira:a  Jilipendula, 
common  dropwort ;  Pceonia  oJfidncUis, 
pieony,  cScc. 

8.  Radix  granulata,  granulated,  formed  of 
many  small  globules  ;  as  in  Saxifraga  gra- 
nulata^ meadow  saxifrage,  &c. 

9.  Radix  articulata,  articulated,  or  jointed 
apparently  formed  of  distinct  pieces  united,' 
as  if  one  piece  grew  out  of  another,  with 
radicles  proceeding  from  each  joint ;  as  in 
Oxalis  acetocella,  woodsorrel ;  Asariini  cma- 
dsnse,  wild  ginger,  &c. 

10.  RadLv  dentata,  toothed,  which  has  a 
fleshy  caudex,  with  teeA  like  prolongations  • 
as  in  Ophrijs  corallorhiza.  ' 

11.  Rad'u;  squamosa,  scaly,  covered  with 
fleshy  scales;  as  in  LcUhr<^a  Squamaria, 
tooth  wort,  &c. 

12.  Radix  fa scicularis,  bundled,  or  fasci- 
culate ;  as  in  Ophrys  nidus  avis,  &c. 

IS.  Radix  cava,  hollow;  as  in  Fuviaria 
cava.  There  are  other  distinctions  of 
modern  botanists  derived  from  the  form  •  as 
conical,  subrotund,  napiform,  placentiform, 
hhform,  capillary,  tufted,  funiliform,  geni- 
culate, contorted,  moniliform,  &c. 
_  From  the  direction,  roots  are  distinguished 
into, 

14.  Radix  perpendicitlaris,  perpendicular, 
which  descends  in  a  strait  direction ;  as  in 
Daucus  coroia,  Rata  vulgaris,  Scorzonera 
Idspanica,  &c. 

15.  Radix  liurizoncatis,  horizontal,  wliich 
as  €?tended  under  the  eartli  transversely  ;  as 
in  Laserjiilium  jmUlieniimi,  &c. 

lis.  Radix  obliqua,  oblique,  descending 
obliquely  ;  as  in  Iris  germanica,  &c. 

17.  Radix  repens,  creeping,  descending 
transversely^  but  here  and  tijere  sending 
off'  new  plants ;  as  in  Sambucvs  ebulus 
Ghjci/rrldza   glabra;    Raimncuhis  repens, 

The  duration  affords, 

18.  Radix  anmi.a,  yearly,  which  perishes 
the  same  year  with  the  plant;  as  Draba 
veriia,  and  all  annuals. 

19.  Radix  biennis,  biennial,  which  vege- 
tates the  first  year,  flowers  the  next,  and 
then  perishes;  as  the  (Enotkcra  biennis. 
Beta  vulgaris,  Sec. 

20.  Radix  pcrcnnis,  perennial,  whidi  lives 
for  many  years ;  as  trees  and  shrubs. 

lioots_are  also  distinguiUicd-  from  llieir 
eilualion  into, 


21.  Terrena,  earth-root,  which  grow  only 
m  the  earth ;  as  the  roots  of  most  plants. 

22.  Aqualica,  water-root,  which  grow 
only  in  the  water,  and  perish  when  out  of 
It ;  as  Trapa  nalans,  Kymphcea  alba. 

23.  Parasitica,  parasitical,  which  inserts 
the  root  into  another  plant ;  as  in  Epideii- 
drum  vu7iilla.  Sec. 

24.  Arriiiza,  which  does  not  insert  radi- 
cles, but  coheres  to  other  plants  by  an  anas- 
toinosis  of  vessels;  as  in  Viscum  album, 
Uoranthui  curopceus,  &c. 

II.  In  anatomy  the  term  radix  is  applied 
to  some  parts  which  are  inserted  into  others, 
as  the  root  of  a  plant  is  in  the  earth  ;  as  the 
fangs  of  the  teeth,  the  origin  of  some  of  the 
nerves,  &c. 

IUdix  bengale.     See  Cassumuniar. 
Radix  urasiliensis.    See  Callicocca  ipe- 
cacuan/ia. 

Radix  dulcis.     See  Glijcyrrhiza. 
Radix  Indiana.    See  Callicocca  ipecacu- 
anha. 

Radix  rosea.     See  Rhodiola. 
Radix  kubba.    See  Rubia  tinctorum. 
Radix  uksina.     See  JEUuisa  meuni. 
RA'DULA.    (From  rado,  to  scrape  off.) 
A  wooden  spatula,  or  scraper. 

R  A  G  W O RT.    See  Senccio  Jacobcea. 
RAISIN.    See  Vitis  vinifem. 
Rama'lis  vena.     (From  ramale,  a  dead 
bough.)    Applied  to  the  vena  port®,  from 
Its  numerous  ramifications,  which  resemble 
a  bough  stripped  of  its  leaves. 

RAMAZZINI,  Bernardik,  was  born 
at  Carpi  in  Italy,  in  1633.  He  graduated  at 
I  anna  at  the  age  of  26,  and  after  studying 
some  time  longer  at  Rome,  settled  in  the 
duchy  of  Castro  :  but  ill  health  obliged  him 
speedily  to  return  to  his  native  place.  His 
rejjutation  increasing  he  removed  to  Modena 
in  1671,  where  he  met  with  considerable 
success  ;  and  in  1682  he  was  appointed  pro  ■ 
fessor  of  the  theory  of  medicine  in  tlie  uni- 
versity  recently   established   there,  which 
office  he  filled  for  eighteen  years  with  "-reat 
credit.    He  was  then  invited  to  a  similar 
appointment  at  Padua,  and  exerted  himself 
with  laudable  ardour  for  three  years ;  when 
he  was  attacked  with  a  disease  of  Uie  eyes, 
which  ultimately  deprived  him  of  sight.  In 
170-S  the  Senate  of  Venice  appointed  him 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
that  capital,  and  in  the  following  year  raised 
him  to  the  first  professorship  of"  the  practice 
of  inedicine.     He  continued  to  perform  the 
duties  of  these  offices  with  great  diligence 
and  reputation  till  his  death  in  1 714.  He 
was  a  member  of  many  of  the  academies  of 
science  established  in  Germany,  &c. ;  and 
left  several  works  in  the  Latin  language,  re- 
markable for  the  elegance  of  their  style,  and 
other  merits.    Tiic  principal  of  these,  and 
which  will  be  ever  held  in  estimaticn,  is  en- 
titled "  Do  Morbis  Artificuni  Diatriba,  ' 
giving  an  account  of  the  diseases  peculi.)r  to 
different  artists  and  manufacturers. 
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RAMENTUM.  A  species  of  pubes- 
cence of  plants,  consisting  of  hairs  in  form 
of  flat,  strap- like  portions,  resembling 
shavings,  seen  on  the  leaves  of  some  of  the 
genus  Bigonia.     See  Pikis. 

RAMEUS.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  bough 
or  branch  ;  applied  10  branch  leaves,  which 
are  so  distinguished,  because  they  sometimes 
differ  from  those  of  the  main  stem  ;  as  is 
the  case  in  Melainpyrum  arvense  :  and  also 
to  a  leaf-stalk,  when  it  comes  directly  from 
the  main  branch  ;  as  in  Eugenia  malaccensis. 

Ra'mex.  (From  ramus,  a  branch  :  from 
its  protruding  forwards,  like  a  bud.)  An 
obsolete  term  for  a  rupture. 

RAMOSISSIMUS,  Much  branched. 
Applied  to  a  stem  which  is  repeatedly  sub- 
divided into  a  great  many  branches,  without 
order ;  as  those  of  the  apple,  pear,  and  goose- 
berry tree. 

RAMOSUS.     Branched.     Applied  to 
the  roots,  and  especially  those  of  trees. 

RAMUS.  A  branch,  or  primary  divi- 
sion of  a  stem  into  lateral  stems.  In  the 
language  of  botanists  rami,  or  branches,  are 
denominated, 

1.  Qppodti,  when  they  go  off,  or  pair 
opposite  to  each  other,  as  they  do  in  Mentha 
arvensis. 

2.  Allerni,  one  after  another,  alternately ; 
as  in  A Ithsea  officinalis. 

3.  VerticUlati,  when  more  than  two  go 
from  the  stem  in  a  whirled  manner  ;  as  in 
Pinus  abies. 

4.  Sparsi,  without  any  order. 

5.  Erecli,  rising  close  to  the  stem  ;  as  in 
Populus  dilatata. 

6".  Patenles,  descending  from  the  stalk  at 
an  obtuse  angle  ;  as  in  Galium  mollugo,  and 
Cistus  italicus. 

7.  Pulenlissimi,  descending  at  a  right 
angle  ;  as  in  Ammania  ramosior. 

8.  Bracliiati,  the  opposite  spreading 
branches  crossing  each  other ;  as  in  Pisonia 
aculeata,  and  Fanisteria  brachiata. 

9.  Dejlexi,  arched,  with  the  apex  down- 
wards; as  in  Pinus  larix. 

10.  Rejloxi,  hanging  perpendicularly  from 
the  trunk ;  as  in  the  Salix  babylonica. 

11.  Relrnflexi,  turned  backwards;  as  in 
Solanum  dulcamara., 

1  2.  Fastigiali,  forming  a  kind  of  pyramid  ; 
as  in  Chrysanthemum  corymbosum. 

13.  Fejvrafi,  twig-like,  long  and  weak  ;  as 
in  Salix  vimiaiis. 

RA'NA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
animals.  Class,  Amphibia  ;  Order,  llep- 
tilia.    The  frog. 

Rana  esculenta.  The  French  frog. 
The  flesh  of  tliis  species  of  frog,  very  com- 
mon in  France,  is  highly  nutritious  and 
easily  digested. 

RANCID.  Oily  substances  are  said  to 
have  become  rancid,  when,  by  keeping,  they 
acquire  a  strong  oflt'ensive  smell,  and  altered 
taste. 

RANCIDITY.    The  change  wliich  oils 


undergo  by  exposure  to  air,  which  is  pro- 
bably an  effect  analogous  to  the  oxidation  of 
metals. 

RANINE.  {Raninus;  from  rana,  a 
frog.)     1.  Appertaining  to  a  frog. 

2.  The  name  of  an  artery,  called  also 
Arteria  rnniiia.  Sublingual  artery.  The 
second  branch  of  the  external  carotid. 

RA'NULA.     (From  rana,  a  frog:  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  frog,  or  be- 
cause it  makes  the  patient  croak  like  a  frog.) 
Balraclios ;     Hi/poglossus ;     Htjpoglossum  ; 
Rana.     An  inflammatory,  or  indolent  tu- 
mour, under  the  tongue.    These  tumours 
are  of  various  sizes  and  degrees  of  consist- 
ence, seated  on  either  side  of  the  frasnum. 
Children,  as  well  as  adults,  are  sometimes 
affected  with  tumours  of  this  kind ;  in  the 
former,  they  impede  the  action  of  sucking ; 
in  the  latter,  of  mastication,  and  even  speech. 
The^contents  of  them  are  various  ;  in  some, 
they  resemble  the  saliva,  in  others,  the  glairy 
matter  found  in  the  cells  of  swelled  joints. 
Sometimes  it  is  said  that  a  fatty  matter  has 
been  found  in  them  ;  but  from  the  nature 
and  structure  of  the  parts,  we  are  sure  that 
this  can  seldom  happen  ;  and,  in  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  cases,  we  find  that  the 
contents  resemble  the  saliva  itself.  This, 
indeed,  might  naturally  be  expected,  for  the 
cause  of  these  tumours  is  universally  to  be 
looked  for  in  an  obstruction  of  the  salivary 
ducts.     Obstructions  here  may  arise  froni 
a  cold,  inflammation,  violent  fits  of  the 
tooth-ache,  attended  with  swelling  in  the  in- 
side of  the  mouth  ;  and,  in  not  a  few  cases, 
we  find  the  ducts  obstructed  by  a  stony  mat- 
ter, seemingly  separated  from  the  saliva,  as 
the  calculous  matter  is  from  the  urine  ;  but 
where  inflammation  has  been  the  cause,  we 
always  find  matter  mixed  with  the  other 
contents  of  the  tumour.     As  these  tumours 
are  not  usually  attended  with  much  pain, 
they  are  sometimes  neglected,  till  they  burst 
of   themselves,  which  they  commonly  do 
when  arrived  at  the  bulk  of  a  large  nut. 
As  they  were  produced  originally  from  an 
obstruction  in  the  salivary  duct,  and  this 
obstruction  cannot  be  removed  by  the  burst- 
ing of  the  tumoui",  it  thence  liappens  that 
they  leave  an  ulcer  extremely  difficult  to 
heal,  nay,  which  cannot  be  healed  at  all  till 
the  cause  is  removed. 

RANUNCULOI'DES.  [Vrom  ranun- 
culus, and  ejSos,  resemblance ;  so  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  ranunculus.) 
The  marsh  marigold.  See  Callha  paluslris, 
RANU'NCULUS.  (Diminutive  of  rontr, 
a  frog  ;  because  it  is  found  in  fenny  places, 
where  frogs  abound.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class, 
Folyandria  ;  Order,  Polygynia, 

The  great  acrimony  of  most  of  the  species 
of  ranunculus  is  such,  that,  on  being  applied 
to  the  skin,  they  excite  itcliing,  redness, 
and  inflammation,  and  even  produce  blisters, 
tumefaction  and  ulceration  of  the  part.  On 
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^emg  chewed,  they  corrode  the  tongue ;  and. 
If  taken  into  the  stomach,  bring  on  all  the 
deleterious  effects  of  an  acrid  poison.  The 
corrosive  acrimony  which   this    family  of 
plants  possesses,  was  not  unknown  to  the 
ancients    as  appears  from  the  writings  of 
iJioscorides  ;  but  its  nature  and  extent  had 
never  been  investigated  by  experiments,  be- 
tore  those  instituted  by  C.  Krapf,  at  Vienna, 
by  which  we  learn  that  the  most  virulent  of 
the  Linnasan  species  are  the  bulbosus,  scele- 
ratus,  acris,  arvensis,  thora,  and  illyricus. 

The  effects  of  these  were  tried,  either 
upon  himself  or  upon  dogs,  and  show  that 
the  acrimony  of  the  different  species  is  often 
confined  to  certain  parts  of  the  plant,  mani- 
festing Itself  either  in  the  roots,  stalks,  leaves, 
flowers,  or  buds;  the  expressed  juice,  ex- 
tract, decoction,  and  infusion  of  the  plants, 
were  also  subjected  to  experiments.    In  ad- 
dition to  these  species  mentioned  by  Krapf 
we  may  also  notice  the  R.  Flammula,  and 
especially  the  R.Alpestris,  which,  according 
to  Haller,  is  the  most  acrid  of  this  genus. 
Curtis  observes,  that  even  pulling  up  the 
ranunculus   acris,    the    common  meadow 
species,  which  possesses  the  active  principle 
of  this  tribe,  in  a  very  considerable  degree, 
throughout  the  whole  herb,  and  carrying  it 
to  some  little  distance,  excited  a  considerable 
inflammation  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  in 
which  it  was  held.     It  is  necessai-y  to  re- 
mark, that  the  acrimonious  quality  of  these 
plants  is  not  of  a  fixed  nature ;  for  it  may 
be  completely  dissipated  by  heat ;  and  the 
plant,  on  being  thorouglily  dried,  becomes 
perfectly  bland.     Krapf  attempted  to  coun- 
teract this  venomous  acrimony  of  the  ranun- 
culus by  means  of  various  other  vegetables, 
none  of  which  was  found  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose, though  he  thought  that  the  juice  of 
sorrel,  and  that  of  unripe  currants,  had  some 
effect  in  this  way  ;  yet  these  were  much  less 
availing  than  water ;  while  vinegar,  honey, 
sugar,  wine,  spirit,  mineral  acids,  oil  of  tartar, 
p.  d.  and  other  sapid  substances,  manifestly 
rendered  the  acrimony  more  corrosive.  It 
may  be  also  noticed,  that  the  virulency  of 
most  of  the  plants  of  this  genus,  depends 
much  upon    tlie   situation  in  which  they 
grow,  and  is  greatly  diminished  in  the  cul- 
tivated plant. 

Ranunculus  aboetivus.  The  system- 
atic name  of  a  species  of  ranunculus,  which 
possesses  acrid  and  vesicating  properties. 

Ranunculus  acris.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  meadow  crow-foot.  lianuncu- 
lus  pratensLi.  This,  and  some  other  species 
of  ranunculus,  have,  for  medical  purposes, 
been  chiefly  employed  externally  as  a  vesica- 
tory, and  are  said  to  have  the  advantage  of 
a  common  blistering  plaster,  in  producing  a 
quicker  effect,  and  never  causing  a  stran- 
gury ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
observed,  that  the  ranunculus  is  less  certain 
in  its  operation,  and  that  it  sometimes  oc- 
casions ulcers,  which  prove  very  trouble- 


some and  difficult  to  heal.  Therefore  their 
use  seems  to  be  applicable  only  to  certain 
fixed  pams,  and  such  complaints  as  require 
a  long-continued  topical  stimulus  or  dis- 
charge from  the  part,  in  the  way  of  an  issue, 
which,  in  various  cases,  has  been  found  to 
be  a  powerful  remedy. 

Ranunculus  albus.  The  plant  which 
bears  this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias  is  the 
Anemone  nemorosa,  of  Linneeus.  See  Ane- 
mone nemorosa. 

Ranunculus  bulbosus.  Bulbous-rooted 
crow-foot.  The  roots  and  leaves  of  this 
plant,  Ranuncuhcs — calydbus  retrojlexis, 
pedunculis  sulcatis,  caule  erecto  multifloro, 
foliis  compositis,  of  Linnaeus,  have  no  con- 
siderable smell,  but  a  highly  acrid  and  fiery 
taste.  Taken  internally,  they  appear  to  be 
deleterious,  even  when  so  far  freed  from  the 
caustic  matter  by  boiling  in  water,  as  to  dis- 
cover no  ill  quality  to  the  palate.  The 
effluvia,  likewise,  when  freely  inspired,  are 
said  to  occasion  head-aches,  anxieties,  vo- 
mitings, &c.  Tlie  leaves  and  roots,  applied 
externally,  inflame  and  ulcerate,  or  vesicate 
the  parts,  and  are  liable  to  affect  also  the  ad- 
jacent parts  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Ranunculus  ficaria.  The  sj'stematic 
name  of  the  pilewort.  Chelidonium  minus,- 
Scrophularia  minor ;  Chelidonia  rotundifolia 
minor;  Curstwia  hcBmorrlioidalis  herba ; 
Ranunculus  vermis.  Lesser  celandine,  and 
pilewort.  The  leaves  and  root  of  this  plant. 
Ranunculus  — foliis  cordatis  angtdatis  pelio- 
latis,  caule  unifloro,  of  Linnaeus,  are  used 
medicinally.  The  leaves  are  deemed  anti- 
scorbutic, and  the  root  reckoned  a  specific, 
if  beat  into  cataplasms,  and  applied  to  the 
piles. 

Ranunculus  flammula.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  smaller  water  crow-foot,  or 
spearwort.  Surrecta  alba.  Tlie  roots  and 
leaves  of  tliis  common  plant,  Ranunculus  — 
foliis  ovatis-lanceolatis,  petiolatis,  caule  decli- 
7iato,  of  Linnaeus,  taste  very  acrid  and  hot, 
and  when  taken  in  a  small  quantity,  pro- 
duce vomiting,  spasms  of  the  stomach,  and 
delirium.  Applied  externally,  they  vesicate 
the  skin.  The  best  antidote,  after  clearing 
the  stomach,  is  cold  water  acidulated  with 
lemon-juice,  and  then  mucilaginous  drinks. 

Ranunculus  palustris.     Water  crow- 
foot.   See  Ranunculus  sceleralus. 

Ranunculus  phatensis.   Meadow  crow- 
foot.   See  Ranunculus  acris. 

Ranunculus  sceleratus.      The'  sys- 
tematic  name    of  the   marsh  crow-foot. 
Ranunculus  palustris.    The  leaves  of  this 
species  of  crow-foot  are  so  extremely  acrid, 
that  the  beggars  in  Switzerland  are  said,  by 
rubbing  their  legs  with  them,  to  produce  a 
very  foetid  and  acrimonious  ulceration. 
11  A' PA.    Sec  JBrassica  rapa. 
RAPE.     See  JBrassica  rapa. 
RAPHA'NIA.    (From  raphanus,  the 
radish,  or  charlock  ;  because  the  disease  is 
said  to  be  produced  by  eating  the  seeds  of  a 
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species  of  raphanus.)  Convulsio  ab  ustila' 
gine;  Convulsio  raphania }  Eclampsia  ty- 
phodes  :  Convulsio  soloniensis ;  Necrosis  usti- 
laginea.  Cripple  disease.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  Neuroses,  and  order 
Spasmi,  of  Cullen ;  characterised  by  a  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  joints,  with  con- 
vulsive motions,  and  a  most  violent  pain 
returning  at  various  periods.  It  begins 
with  cold  chills  and  lassitude,  pain  in  the 
head,  and  anxiety  about  the  prEecordia. 
These  symptoms  are  followed  by  spasmodic 
twitchings  in  the  tendons  of  the  fingers  and 
of  the  feet,  discernible  to  the  eye,  heat, 
fever,  stupor,  delirium,  sense  of  suffocation, 
aphonia,  and  horrid  convulsions  of  the 
limbs.  After  these,  vomiting  and  diarrhoea 
come  on,  with  a  discharge  of  woniis,  if  there 
are  any.  About  the  eleventh  or  the  twen- 
tieth day,  copious  sweats  succeed,  or  purple 
exanthemata,  or  tabes,  or  rigidity  of  all  the 
joints. 

RAPHANISTRUM,  The  trivial  name 
of  a  species  of  raphanus. 

RA'PHANUS.  (¥a<l)auos  nrapo  to  paStois 
(paiveffdai :  from  its  quick  growth.)  1.  A 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
Class,  Telradynamia ;  Order,  Siliculosa. 

2.  The  radish.     See  Raphanus  sativus. 

Raphanus  hortensis.  See  Raphanus 
sativus. 

Raphanus  niger.     See  Rajihanus  sa- 
tivus. 

Raphanus  rusticanus.  See  Cochlearia 
armoracia. 

Raphanus  sativus.  The.  systematic 
name  of  the  radish  plant,  Raphanus 
hortensis  ;  Radicula ;  Raphanus  niger.  The 
radish.  The  several  varieties  of  this  plant, 
are  said  to  be  employed  medicinally  in  the 
cure  of  calculous  affections.  The  juice, 
made  into  a  syrup,  is  given  to  relieve  hoarse- 
ness. Mixed  with  honey  or  sugar,  it  is 
administered  in  pituitous  asthma;  and,  as 
antiscorbutics,  their  efficacy  is  generally 
acknowledged. 

Raphanus  s-Jlvestris.  See  Lepidium 
sativum. 

RA'PHE.  (Po^Tj,  a  suture.)  A  su- 
ture. Applied  to  parts  which  appear  as  if 
they  were  sewed  together }  as  the  Raphe 
scroti,  cerebri,  &c. 

Raphje  cerebri.  The  longitudinal  emi- 
nence of  the  corpus  callosum  of  the  brain  is 
so  called,  because  it  appears  somewhat  like 
a  suture. 

Raphe  scroti.  The  rough  eminence 
which  divides  the  scrotum,  as  it  were,  in 
two.  It  proceeds  from  the  root  of  the  pe- 
nis inferiorly  towards  the  perinaeum* 

RAPI'STRUM.  (From  rapa,  the  tur- 
nip ;  because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of 
turnip.  Originally  the  wild  turnip :  so 
called  from  its  affinity  to  Rapa,  the  culti- 
vated one.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Telradynamia ;  Order, 
SUiculosa. 


2,  The  name  of  two  species  of  Crambe, 
the  orientalis  and  hispanica. 

RA'PUM,    {Etymology,  uncertain.) 

1.  The  turnip.     See  Brassica  rapa, 

2.  The  Campanula  rapunculus. 
RAPUNCULUS.  (Diminutive  of  ra^a, 

the  turnip.)  The  trivial  name  of  a  species 
of  Campanula, 

Rapunculus  corniculatus.  See  Phy^ 
teuma  orbiculare. 

Rapunculus  virginianus.  The  name 
given  by  Morrison  to  the  blue  cardinal 
flower.    See  Lobelia. 

RA'PUS.     See  Brassica  rajia. 

RASH.    See  Exanthema. 

Raspato'rium,  (From  rado,  to  scrape.) 
A  surgeon's  rasp. 

RASPBERRY.    See  R^ibus  idcsus. 

RASU'RA.    (From  rado,    to  scrape.) 

1,  A  rasure  or  scratch, 

2,  The  raspings  or  shavings  of  any  sub- 
stance. 

RATIFIA.  A  liquor  prepared  by  im- 
parting to  ardent  spirits  the  flavour  of 
various  kinds  of  fruits. 

RATTLESNAKE.  See  Crotalushor- 
ridus. 

Rattlesnake -root.      See  Poly  gala  Sene- 
ga. 

RAUCE'DO.  (From  raucus,  hoarse.) 
Raucilas.  Hoarseness.  It  is  always  symp- 
tomatic of  some  other  disease. 

Ray  of  afioiuer.    See  Radius. 

REAGENT.  Test.  A  substance  used 
in  chemistry  to  detect  the  presence  of  other 
bodies.  In  the  application  of  tests  there  are 
two  circumstances  to  be  attended  to,  viz. 
to  avoid  deceitful  appearances,  and  to  have 
good  tests. 

Tlie  principal  tests  are  the  follow- 
ing ; 

1.  Litmus.  The  purple  of  litmus  is 
changed  to  red  by  every  acid  ;  so  that  this 
is  the  test  generally  made  use  of  to  detect 
excess  of  acid  in  any  fluid.  It  may  be  used 
either  by  dipping  into  the  water  a  paper 
stained  with  litmus,  or  by  adding  a  drop  of 
the  tincture  to  the  water  to  be  examined,  and 
comparing  its  hue  with  that  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  tincture  in  distilled 
water. 

Litmus  already  reddened  by  an  acid  will 
have  its  purple  restored  by  an  alkali  ;  and 
thus  it  may  also  be  used  as  a  test  for  alkalis, 
but  it  is  much  less- active  than  other  direct 
alkaline  tests. 

2.  Red  cabbage  has  been  found  by 
Watt  to  furnish  as  delicate  a  test  for  acids 
as  litmus,  and  to  be  still  more  sensible  to 
alkalies.  The  natural  colour  of  an  infusion 
of  this  plant  is  blue,  which  is  changed  to  red 
by  acids,  and  to  green  by  alkalies  in  very 
minute  quantities. 

3.  Rra7.il  wood.  When  chips  of  this  wood 
are  infused  in  warm  water  they  yield  a  red 
liquor,  which  readily  turns  blue  by  alkalies, 
cither  caustic  or  carbonated.    It  is  also  ren- 
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tiered  blue  by  the  carbonated  earths  held  in 
solution  by  carbonic  acid,  so  that  it  is  not  an 
unequivocal  test  of  alkah'es  till  the  eariliy 
carbonates  have  been  precipitated  by  boil- 
ing. Acids  change  to  yellow  the  natural 
red  of  brazil  wood,  and  restore  the  red  when 
changed  by  alitalies. 

4.  Violets.  The  delicate  blue  of  the  com- 
mon scented  violet  is  readily  changed  to 
green  by  alkalies,  and  this  affords  a  delicate 
test  for  these  substances.  Syrup  of  violets 
is  generally  used  as  it  is  at  hand,  being  used 
in  medicine.  But  a  tincture  of  the  flower 
will  answer  as  well. 

5.  Tia-meric.  This  is  a  very  delicate  test 
for  alkalies,  and  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  is  the 
best.  The  natural  colour  either  in  watery 
or  spirituous  infusion  is  yellow,  which  is 
changed  to  a  brick  or  orange  red  by  alka- 
lies, caustic  or  carbonated,  but  not  by  carbo- 
nated eai-ths,  on  which  account  it  is  preferable 
to  Brazil  wood. 

The  pure  earths,  such  as  lime  and  barytes 
produce  the  same  change. 

6.  Rhubarb.  Infusion  or  tincture  of 
rhubarb  undergoes  a  similar  change  with 
turmeric,. and  is  equally  delicate. 

7.  Sulphuric  acid.  A  drop  or  two  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  added  to  water 
that  contains  carbonic  acid,  free  or  in  com- 
bination, causes  the  latter  to  escape  with  a 
pretty  brisk  effervescence,  whereby  the 
presence  of  this  gaseous  acid  may  be  de- 
tected. 

8.  Nitric  and  oxynmrialic  acid.  A  pe- 
culiar use  attends  the  employment  of  these 
acids  in  the  sulphuretted  waters,  as  the 
sulphurretted  hydrogen  is  decomposed  by 
them,  its  hydrogen  absorbed,  and  the  sul- 
phur separated  in  its  natural  form. 

9.  Oxalic  acid  ayid  oxalate  of  ammonia. 
These  are  the  inost  delicate  tests  for  lime 
and  all  soluble  calcareous  salts.  Oxolate 
of  lime,  though  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
dissolves  in  a  moderate  quantity  in  its 
own  or  any  other  acid,  and  hence  in  ana- 
lysis oxalate  of  ammonia  is  often  preferred, 
as  no  excess  of  this  salt  can  re  dissolve 
the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ammonia  should  not  ex- 
ceed, otherwise  it  might  give  a  false  in- 
dication. 

10.  Gallic  acid  and  tinclitre  of  galls. 
These  are  tests  of  iron.  "VVhcre  the  iron  is 
ill  very  minute  quantities,  and  the  water 
somewhat  acidulous,  these  tests  do  not  al- 
ways produce  a  precipitate,  but  only  a  slight 
reddening,  but  their  action  is  mucli  heigiit- 
ened  by  previously  adding  a  few  drops  of 
any  alkaline  solution. 

1 1 .  Prussiale  of  potassa  or  lime.  Tlie 
presence  of  iron  in  water  is  equally  well 
indicated  by  these  prussiatcs,  causing  a  blue 
precipitate :  and  if  the  prussiate  of  potassa 
is  properly  prepared,  it  will  only  be  precipi- 
tated by  a  metallic  salt,  so  that  manganese 
and  copper  will  also  be  detected,  the  former 
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giving  a  wliite  precipitate,  the  latter  a  red 
precipitate, 

12.  Lime-water  is  the  common  test  for 
carbonic  acid  ;  it  decomposes  all  the  magne- 
sian  salts,  and  likewise  the  aluminous  salts  ; 
It  likewise  produces  a  cloudiness  with  most 
ol  the  sulphates,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
selenite. 

13.  Anmonia.  This  alkali  when  per- 
fectly caustic  serves  as  a  distinction  between 
the  salts  of  lime  and  those  of  magnesia,  as 
It  precipitates  the  earth  from  the  latter  salts, 
but  not  from  the  former.  Tiiere  are  two 
sources  of  error  to  be  obviated,  one  is 
tliat  of  carbonic  acid  being  present  in  the 
water,  the  other  is  the  presence  of  alumi- 
nous salts. 

1 4.  Carbonated  alkalis.  These  are  used 
to  precipitate  all  the  earths ;  where  carbonate 
of  potassa  is  used,  particular  care  should  be 
taken  of  its  purity,  as  it  generally  contains 
silex. 

15.  Muriated  alumine.  This  test  is  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Kirwan  to  detect  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  which  cannot,  like  carbon- 
ated lime,  be  separated  by  ebullition,  but 
remains  till  the  whole  liquid  is  evaporated. 

16.  Barytic  salts.  The  nitrate,  mu- 
riate, and  acetate  of  barytes  are  all  equally 
good  tests  of  sulphuric  acid  in  any  com- 
bination. 

17.  Salts  of  silver.  The  salts  of  silver 
are  the  most  delicate  tests  of  muriatic-  acid, 
in  any  combination,  producing  the  precipi- 
tated luna  cornea.  All  the  salts  of  silver 
likewise  give  a  dark-brown  precipitate  with 
the  sulphuretted  waters,  which  is  as  delicate 
a  test  as  any  that  we  possess. 

18.  Salts  of  lead.  The  nitrate  and  ace- 
tate of  lead  are  the  salts  of  this  metal  em- 
ployed as  tests.  Tliey  will  indicate  tlie 
sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  boracic  acids,  and 
sulpiiuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphuret  of  pot- 
assa. 

19.  Soap.  A  solution  of  soap  in  dis- 
tilled water  or  in  alkohol  is  curdled  by 
water  containing  any  earthy  or  metallic 
salt. 

20.  Tartaric  add.  This  acid  is  of  use 
in  distinguishing  the  salts  of  potassa  (with 
which  it  forms  a  precipitate  of  cream  of  far- 
tar),  from  those  of  soda,  from  which  it  does 
not  precipitate.  The  potassa,  however,  must 
exist  in  some  quantity  to  be  detected  by 
the  test. 

2 1 .  Nitro-  muriate  of  platinum.  Tliis  sort 
is  still  more  discriminative  between  potassa 
and  the  other  alkalies,  than  acid  of  tartar, 
and  will  produce  a  precipitate  with  a  very 
weak  solution  of  any  salt  with  potassa. 

22.  yllkohol.  Tliis  most  useful  re-agent 
is  applicable  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  ana- 
lysis. As  it  dissolves  some  substances 
found  in  fluids,  and  leaves  others  untouched, 
it  is  a  means  of  separating  them  into  two 
classes,  which  saves  considerable  trouble  in 
tlie  further  investigation.    I'hose  salts  which 
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5t  does  not  dissolve,  it  precipitates  from  their 
watery  solution,  but  more  or  less  completely 
according  to  the  salt  contained,  and  the 
strength  of  the  alkohol,  and  as  a  preci- 
pitant it  also  assists  in  many  decompo- 
sitions. 

REA'LGAR.    Arlada  s  Arladar  ;  Au- 
ripigmentum  rubrum  ;  Arsenicum  rubrum 
faclitmm  ;  Abessi.     A  native  ore  of  sulphu- 
ret  of  arsenic. 

RECEIVER.  A  chemical  vessel  adapt- 
ed to  the  neck  or  beak  of  a  retort,  alembic 
and  other  distillatory  vessel,  to  receive  and 
contain  the  product  of  distillation. 

HECEPTA'CULUM.  (From  recijdo, 
to  receive.)  1.  A  name  given  by  the  older 
anatomists  to  a  part  of  the  thoracic  duct. 
See  Receptaculum  chyli. 

2.  In  botany,  the  common  basis  or  point 
of  comjection  of  the  other  parts  of  the  fruc- 
tification of  plants ;  by  some  called  the 
Tlialnmus  and  the  Placenta. 

It  is  distinguished  by  botanists  inio  jjroper 
and  common  ;  one  flower  only  belongs  to  the 
former,  and  it  is  formed  mostly  from  the 
apex  of  the  peduncle  or  scape  ;  as  in  Tulipa 
gcsneriana,  and  Liliiun  candidum.  Tiie 
latter  has  many  flowers ;  as  in  Heliijnthus 
annuus. 

The  proper  receptacle  or  apex  of  the  pe- 
duncle swells  in  some  flowers,  and  becomes 
the  fruit :  thus  the  Fragaria  vesca  is  not  a 
berry,  but  a  fleshy  receptacle,  with  its  naked 
seeds  nestling  on  its  surface  ;  so,  in  the  Ho- 
venia  dulcis,  the  peduncles  swell  into  a  thick 
fleshi/  receptacle  on  which  there  are  small 
capsules  ;  and,  in  the  Anacardium  occiden- 
tale,  the  peduncle  swells  into  a  receptacle, 
on  which  the  nut  rests. 

The  varieties  of  the  common  receptacle 
are, 

1.  Planum;  a.%  in  Helianihus  nnmtns. 

2.  Convexum ;  as  in  Leontodon  tarax- 
acurn- 

3.  Conicum  ;  as  in  Billis  peremiis. 

4  Punclalum ;  as  in  Leontodon  tarax- 
acum. 

5.  Globosum ;  as  in  CqManthus. 

6.  Ovale  ;  as  in  Dorstenia  drakenia. 

7.  Ovatum;  as  in  Omjihalea. 

8.  Favosum,  cellular  on  the  surface, 
honeycomb-like  ;  as  in  Onopordium. 

9.  Scrobicul'dum,  liaving  round  and  deep 
holes  J  as  in  Hetianthus  annuus. 

10.  Subulatuni ;  as  in  Scabiosa  atropur- 
purea. 

11.  Quadrangvlum ;  as  iji  Dorstenia 
housloni,  and  Contrayerva. 

12.  Turbinalum  J  as  in  Ficus  carica. 

13.  Digitiforme  ;  as  m  Arum  maculatum, 
and  Calla  cetlnupica. 

14.  Filiforme,  thread-like;  as  in  the  cat- 
kins and  corylus. 

15.  Occlusum.  The  Ficus  carica  is  a 
connivent  fleshy  receptacle  enclosing  the 
florets. 


16.  iV/f //on, 'without  any  vesture  ;  as  in 
Lactuca,  and  Leontodon  taraxacum. 

17.  Pilosun  ;  a-s  in  Cartliamus  tinctarius. 

18.  Villosum  r  as  in  Artemisia  absyyithium. 

19.  Setosam;  as  in  Eckynops  sjjIuBro- 
cephalus,  and  Centaurea. 

20.  Paleaceum,  covered  with  chaffy  scales ; 
as  in  Zerantkemum,  Dipsacus,  &c. 

On  the  receptacle  and  seed  down  are 
founded  the  most  solid  generic  characters  of 
syngenesious  plants,  admirably  illustrated  by 
the  inimitable  Gasrtner. 

Tlie  term  receptacle  is  sometimes  extend- 
ed by  Linnasus  to  express  the  base  of  a 
flower,  or  even  its  internal  part  between  the 
stamens  and  pistils,  provided  there  be  any 
thing  remarkable  in  such  parts,  without 
reference  to  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
fructification.  It  also  expresses  tlie  part  to 
which  the  seeds  are  attaclied  in  a  seed  vessel, 
and  the  common  stalk  of  a  spike,  or  spikelet, 
in  grasses. 

Receptaculum  chyli.  Receptaculum 
Pecqueti,  because  Pecquet  first  attempted  to 
demonstrate  it ;  Diversoriutn  ;  Sacculus  chyli- 
Jerus.  The  existence  of  such  a  rcpeptacle 
in  the  human  body  is  doubted.  In  brute 
animals  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle  is  situated 
on  the  dorsal  vertebrae  where  the  lacteals  all 
meet.     See  Absorbents. 

Reciprocal  affinity.  See  Affinity  recipro- 
cal. 

RECLINATUS. Reclining:  applied 
to  stems,  leaves,]&c.  which  are  curved  towards 
the  ground  ;  as 'the  stem  of  the  bramble,  and 
leaves  of  the  Leonurvs  cardiaca. 

RECTIFICATION.  (Rectificatio,-  from 
rectiflco,  to  make  clear. )  A  second  distil- 
lation, in  which  substances  are  purified  by 
their  more  volatile  parts  being  raised  by  heat 
carefully  managed;  thus,  spirit  of  wine, 
aether,  &c.  are  rectified  by  their  separation 
from  the  less  volatile  and  foreign  matter 
which  altered  or  debased  their  properties. 

Re'ctor  spiaiTus.  The  aromatic  part  of 
plants.     See  Aroma. 

RE'CTUM.  {Rectum  intestinum  .-  so 
named  from  an  erroneous  opinion  that  it  was 
straight.)  Apeuthysmenos ;  Longanon ;  Lon- 
gaon  ;  Arckos ;  Cyssaros.  The  last  portion 
of  the  large  intestines  terminating  in  the 
anus.     See  Intestine. 

RE'CTUS.  Straight.  Several  parts  of 
the  body,  particularly  muscles,  are  so  called 
from' their  direction. 

Parts  of  plants  also  have  this  term  •  as 
Caulis  rectus,  the  straight  stem  of  the  garden 
lily,  spiuarecta,  &c. 

Rectus  abdominis.  Pubio-sternal  of 
Dumas.  A  long  and  straight  muscle  si- 
tuated near  its  fellow,  at  the  middle  and 
fore-part  of  the  abdomen,  parallel  to  the 
linea  alba,  and  between  the  aponeuroses  of 
the  other  abdominal  muscles.  It  arises  some- 
times by  a  single  broad  tendon  from  the  up- 
per and  inner  part  of  the  os  pubis,  but  more 
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commonly  by  two  heads,  one  of  which  is 
fleshy,  and  originates  from  tlie  upper  edge  of 
the  ppbis,  and  the  other  tendinous,  from  the 
inside  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  behind  the 
pyramidalis  muscle.  From  these  begin- 
nings, the  muscle  runs  upwards  the  whole 
length  of  the  linea  alba,  and  becoming 
broader  and  thinner  as  it  ascends,  is  inserted 
by  a  thin  aponeurosis  into  the  edge  of  the 
cartilago  ensiformis,  and  into  the  cartilages 
of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs.  This 
aponeurosis  is  placed  under  the  pectoral 
muscle,  and  sometimes  adheres  to  the  fourth 
rib.  The  fibres  of  this  muscle  are  com- 
monly divided  by  three  tendinous  intersec- 
tions, which  were  fii-st  noticed  by  Berenger, 
or,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  Carpi,  an 
Italian  anatomist,  who  flourished  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  One  of  these  intersec- 
tions is  usually  where  the  muscle  runs 
over  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib ;  an- 
other is  at  the  umbilicus  ;  and  the  third  is 
between  these  two.  Sometimes  there  is 
one,  and  even  two,  between  the  umbilicus 
and  the  pubes.  When  one,  or  both  of  these 
occur,  however,  they  seldom  extend  more 
than  half  way  across  the  muscle.  As  these 
intersections  seldom  penetrate  through  the 
whole  substance  of  the  muscle,  tliey  are 
all  of  them  most  apparent  on  its  anterior 
surface,  where  they  firmly  adhere  to  the 
sheath ;  the  adhesions  of  the  rectus  to  the 
posterior  layer  of  the  internal  oblique,  are 
only  by  means  of  cellular  membrane,  and 
of  a  few  vessels  which  pass  from  one  to 
another. 

Albinus  and  some  'others  have  seen  this 
muscle  extending  as  far  as  the  upper  part 
of  the  sternum. 

The  use  of  the  rectus  is  to  compress  the 
fore-part  of  the  abdomen,  but  more  parti- 
cularly the  lower  part ;  and,  according  to 
the  different  positions  of  the  body,  it  may 
likewise  serve  to  bend  the  trunk  forwards, 
or  to  raise  the  pelvis.  Its  situation  be- 
tween the  two  layers  of  the  internal  oblique, 
and  its  adhesions  to  this  sheath,  secure  it 
in  its  place,  and  prevent  it  from  rising  into 
a  prominent  form  when  in  action ;  and, 
lastly,  its  tendinous  intersections  enable 
it  to  contract  at  any  of  the  intermediate 
spaces. 

Rectus  abducens  oculi.  See  Rectus 
externus  oculi. 

Rectus  adducens  oculi.  See  Rectus 
internus  oculi. 

Rectus  anterior  buevis.  See  Rectus 
cajiilis  internus  minor. 

Rectus  anterior  i.ongus.  See  Rectrcs 
capitis  internus  mojnr. 

Rectus  attollens  oculi.  See  Rectus 
superior  oculi. 

Rectus  capitis  anticus  longus.  See 
Rectus  capitis  internus  major. 

Rectus  capitis  internus  major.  A  mus- 
cle situated  on  tlie  anterior  part  of  the  neck , 


close  to  the  vertebrae.  Rectus  internus  major, 
of  Albinus,  Douglas,  and  Cowper,  Tra- 
chclobasilaire,  of  Dumas.  Rectus  anterior 
longus,  of  Winslow.  It  was  known  to  most 
of  the  ancient  anatomists,  but  was  not  dis- 
tinguished by  any  particular  name  until 
Cowper  gave  it  the  present  appellation,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  most  writers  ex- 
cept Winslow.  It  is  a  long  muscle,  thicker 
and  broader  above  than  below,  where  it  is 
thin,  and  terminates  in  a  point.  It  arises, 
by  distinct  and  flat  tendons,  from  the  an- 
terior  points  of  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  five  inferior  vertebrse  of  the  neck,  and 
ascending  obliquely  upwards  is  inserted  into 
the  anterior  part  of  the  cuneiform  process  of 
the  occipital  bone.  The  use  of  this  muscle 
is  to  bend  the  head  forwards. 

Rectus  capitis  internus  minor.  Cow- 
per, who  was  the  first  accurate  describer  of 
this  little  muscle,  gave  it  the  name  of  rectus 
internus  minor,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
Douglas  and  Albinus.  Winslow  calls  it 
rectus  anterior  brevis,  and  Dumas  pelit-tra- 
ckelo-basilaire.  It  is  in  part  covered  by  the 
rectus  major.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  up- 
per and  fore-part  of  the  body  of  the  first 
vetebra  of  the  neck,  near  the  origin  of  its 
transverse  process,  and,  ascending  oblique- 
ly inwards,  is  inserted  near  the  root  of  the 
condyloid  process  of  the  occipital  bone, 
under  the  last-described  muscle.  It  assists 
in  bending  the  head  forwards. 

Rectus  capitis  lateralis.  Rectus  later- 
alis Fallopii,  of  Douglas.  Transversalis  an- 
ticus jn-imus,  of  Winslow.  Rectus  lateralis, 
of  Cowper  ;  and  Tracheli-alloido  basilaire,  of 
Dumas.  This  muscle  seems  to  have  been 
first  described  by  Fallopius.  Winslow  calls 
it  transversalis  anticus  primus.  It  is  some- 
what larger  than  the  rectus  minor,  but  re- 
sembles it  in  shape,  and  is  situated  imme- 
diately behind  the  internal  jugular  vein,  at 
its  coming  out  of  the  cranium.  It  arises 
fleshy  from  the  upper  and  fore-part  of  the 
transverse  process  of  the  first  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  and,  ascending  a  little  obliquely  up- 
wards and  outwards,  is  inserted  into  the 
occipital  bone,  opposite  to  the  stylo-mastoid 
hole  of  the  os  temporis.  This  muscle  serves 
to  pull  the  head  to  one  side. 

Rectus  capitis  posticus  major.  '  Tliis 
muscle,  which  is  the  rectus  major  of  Dou- 
glas and  Winslow,  the  rectus  capitis  posticus 
minor  of  Albinus,  and  the  spine-axoido- 
occipital  of  Dumas,  is  small,  short,  and  flat, 
broader  above  than  below,  and  is  situated, 
not  in  a  straight  direction,  as  its  name 
would  insinuate,  but  obliquely,  between  the 
occiput  and  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
immediately  under  tlie  complexus.  It 
arises,  by  a  short  thick  tendon,  from  the 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  spinous 
process  of  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck ; 
it  soon  becomes  broader,  and  ascending 
obliquely  outwards,  is  inserted,  by  a  flat 
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tendon,  into  the  external  lateral  part  of  the 
lower  semi-circular  ridge  of  the  os  occipitis. 
The  use  of  this  is  to  extend  the  head,  and 
pull  it  backwards. 

Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor.  This  is 
the  rectus  minor  of  Douglas  and  Winslow, 
and  the  tuber-altoido-occipital  of  Dumas. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  last-described  muscle, 
but  resembles  it  in  shape,  and  is  placed 
close  by  its  fellow,  in  the  space  between 
the  recti  majores.  It  arises,  by  a  short 
thick  tendon,  from  the  upper  and  lateral 
part  of  a  little  protuberance  in  the  middle 
of  the  back  part  of  tlie  first  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  and,  becoming  broader  and  thinner 
as  it  ascends,  is  inserted,  by  a  broad  flat 
tendon,  into  the  occipital  bone,  imme- 
diately under  the  insertion  of  the  last- 
described  muscle.  The  use  of  it  is  to 
assist  the  rectus  major  in  drawing  the  head 
backwards. 

Rectus  cruris.     See  Rectus fcmoris. 

Rectus  depriaiens  oculi.  See  Rectus 
inferior  oculi. 

Rectus  externus  oculi.  The  outer 
straight  muscle  of  the  eye.  Abductor  oculi; 
Jracundus  Indignabundus.  It  arises  from 
the  bony  partition  between  the  foramen  op- 
ticum  and  lacerum,  being  the  longest  of  the 
straight  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  sclerotic  membrane,  opposite  to  the 
outer  canthus  of  the  eye.  Its  use  is  to  move 
the  eye  outwards. 

Rectus  eemoris.  A  straight  muscle  of 
the  thigh,  situated  immediately  at  the  fore- 
part. Rectus  sive  Gracilis  anterior,  of 
Winslow  .  Rectus  cruris,  of  Albinus  ;  and 
Ilio-rolulien,  of  Dumas.  It  arises  from 
the  OS  ilium  by  two  tendons.  The  foremost 
and  shortest  of  these  springs  from  the  outer 
surface  of  the  inferior  and  anterior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium  ;  the  posterior  tendon, 
which  is  thicker  and  longer  than  the  other, 
arises  from  the  posterior  and  outer  part  of 
the  edge  of  the  cotyloid  cavity,  and  from  the 
adjacent  capsular  ligament.  These  two  ten- 
dons soon  unite,  and  form  an  aponeurosis, 
which  spreads  over  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  upper  pait  of  the  muscle  ;  and  through 
its  whole  length  we  observe  a  middle  tendon, 
towards  which  its  fleshy  fibres  run  on  each 
side  in  an  oblique  direction,  so  that  it  may 
be  styled  a  pennifonn  muscle.  It  is  in- 
serted tendinous  into  the  upper  edge  and  an- 
terior surface  of  the  patella,  and  from  thence 
sends  oft' a  thin  aponeurosis,  which  adheres 
to  the  superior  and  lateral  part  of  the  tibia. 
Its  use  is  to  extend  the  leg. 

Rectus  inferior  oculi.  The  inferior  of 
tlie  straight  muscles  of  the  eye.  Depressor 
oculi ;  Deprimens  ^  Humilis  ;  Amitorius. 
It  arises  within  the  socket,  from  below  the 
optic  foramen,  and  passes  forwards  to  be 
inserted  into  the  sclerotic  membrane  of  the 
bulb  on  the  under  part.  It  pulls  the  eye 
downwards. 

Rectus  i«iernus  pemoris.   See  Ch-acilis. 


Rectus  internus  oculi.  The  internal 
straight  muscle  of  the  eye.  Adducens  oculi  ; 
Adductor  oculi  ;  JBibitorius.  It  arises  from 
the  inferior  part  of  the  foramen  opticum, 
between  the  obliguus  superior,  and  the  rec- 
tus inferior,  being,  from  its  situation,  the 
shortest  muscle  of  the  eye,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  sclerotic  membrane  opposite  to  the 
inner  angle.  Its  use  is  to  turn  the  eye  to- 
wards the  nose. 

Rectus  lateralis  fallopii.  See  Rec- 
tus capitis  lateralis. 

Rectus  major  capitis.  See  Rectus 
capitis  posticus  major. 

Rectus  superior  oculi.  The  uppermost 
straight  muscle  of  the  eye.  Attollens  oculi. 
Levator  oculi.  Superbus.  It  arises  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  foramen  opticum  of 
the  sphenoid  bone  below  the  levator  palpe- 
brjE  superioris,  and  runs  forward  to  be 
inserted  into  the  superior  and  fore-part  of 
the  sclerotic  membrane  by  "a  broad  and  thin 
tendon. 

RECURRENT.  (Recurrens :  so  named 
from  its  direction.)  Reflected. 

Recurrent  nerve.  Two  branches  of 
the  par  vagum  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 
are  so  called.  The  right  is  given  off  near 
the  subclavian  artery,  which  it  surrounds,  and 
is  reflected  upwards  to  the  thyroid  gland  ; 
the  left  a  little  lower,  and  reflected  around 
the  aorta  to  the  oesophagus,  as  far  as  the 
larynx.  They  are  both  distributed  to  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx. 

RECURVUS.  Recurved;  reflexed ; 
turned  backward :  applied  to  the  leaves  of 
the  Erica  retorta. 

Red  Saunders.  See  Pterocarjms  santa- 
linus. 

REDDLE.  A  species  of  ochre  or  ar- 
gillaceous earth,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  which 
has  been  used  medicinally  as  a  tonic  and 
antacid. 

REDUCTION.  Revivification.  This 
word,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  is  appli- 
cable to  all  operations  by  which  any  sub- 
stance is  restored  to  its  natural  state,  or 
which  is  considered  as  such :  but  custom 
confines  it  to  operations  by  which  metals 
are  restored  to  their  metallic  state,  after 
they  have  been  deprived  of  this,  either  by 
combustion,  as  the  metallic  oxides,  or  by 
the  union  of  some  heterogeneous  matters 
which  disguise  them,  as  fulminating  gold, 
luna  cornea,  cinnabar,  and  other  compounds 
of  tiie  same  kind.  These  reductions  are 
also  called  revivifications. 

REFLEXUS.  Reflected;  recurved; 
bent  backward :  applied  to  the  leaves  of 
plants,  as  ;  the  Erica  retorta,  and  to  the 
border  of  the  flower-cup  of  the  (Enothera 
biennis,  and  the  petals  of  the  Pancratium 
zeylanicuin. 

REFRIGERANT.  {Refngerans  ;  from 
refngero,  to  cool.)  Medicines,  which  allay 
the  heat  of  the  body  or  of  the  blood. 

REFRIGERATO'RIUM.  (From  re- 
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frigero,  to  cool.)  A  vessel  filled  with  water 
to  condense  vapours,  or  to  make  cool  any 
substance  which  passes  through  it. 

RE'^IMEN.  {Vvom  rego,  to  govern.) 
A  term  employed  in  medicine  to  express  the 
plan  or  regulation  of  the  diet. 

REGI  NA.  A  queen.  A  name  given 
by  way  of  excellence  to  some  plants. 

Regina  prati.     Seg  Spirieci  ulinat-ia. 

REGION.  [Jlegio,  onU.  i.  a  rego.)  A 
part  of  the  body  ;  generally  applied  to  ex- 
ternal parts,  under  which  is  soma^  particular 
viscus,  that  the  particular  place  may 
be  known.  Anatomists  have  divided  the 
regions,  or  several  parts  of  the  body  when 
entire,  as  follows  : 

Into  capul,  or  head  ;  Iruncus,  or  trunk  ; 
and  exlre/nitates  or  extremities. 

A.  Tlie  head  is  divided  into, 

1 .  Fades,  the  face. 

2.  Fars  capillata,  the  scalp. 
The  regions  of  the  scalp  are, 

a.  Vertex,  the  top  or  crown  of  the  head. 

b.  Si/nciput,  the  forepart  of  the  scalp. 

c.  Occiput,  the  back  part  of  the  head, 

d.  Fartes  laterales,  the  sides. 
Tiie  regions  of  the  face  are, 

a.  Frons,  the  forehead. 

b.  Tempora,  the  temples. 

c.  Nasus,  the  nose,  on  which  are,  the 
radix,  or  root  ;  the  dorsum,  or  bridge ;  the 
apex,  or  tip  ;  and  the  ote,  or  sides. 

d.  Oculus,  the  eye. 

e.  Os,  the  mouth,  the  external  parts  of 
which  are,  labia,  the  lips  ;  anguli  oris,  where 
the  lips  meet ;  philtrum,  an  oblong  depres- 
sion in  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip. 

f.  Mentuvi,  the  chin,  the  hair  of  which  is 
called  barba,  whereas  that  of  the  upper  lip 
is  termed  mistax. 

g.  BucccB,  the  cheeks. 

h.  Auris,  the  ear,  on  which  are  the  auri- 
cula, helix,  antilielix,  tragus,  antitragus, 
concha,  scapha,  and  lobultis. 

B.  The  trunk  is  divided  into  the  colluvi,  or 
neck  ;  the  thorax,  or  chest ;  the  abdomen,  or 
belly. 

1.  Collum,  the  neck,  which  has, 

a.  Fars  antica,  in  which  is  the  povivm 
adami,  or  larynx. 

b.  Fars  poslica,  in  which  is  ihe  fossa,  and 
nucha,  or  nape  of  the  neck. 

2.  Thorax,  the  chest  which  is  divided  into, 

a.  The  front,  on  which  is  mamee,  the 
breasts,  and  scrobiculus  cordis,  the  pit  of  the 
stomach. 

b.  The  back  part,  or  dorsum. 

c.  The  sides. 

.'5.  Abdomen,  is  divided  into  the  fore-part, 
which  is  strictly  the  abdomen  or  belly  ;  the 
liind-jjart,  or  lumbi,  the  loins  ;  the  lateral  parts 
or  sides. 

On  the  abdomen  or  fore-part  are  the  fol- 
lowing regions  : 

The  Epigastric,  the  sides  of  which  ore 
termed  hypochondria. 


The  UmbVical,  the  sides  of  which  are 
termed  the  epicolic  regions. 

The  Hypogastric,  the  sides  of  which  are 
the  ilia. 

The  Pubes  is  in  the  region  below  the 
abdomen,  covered  with  hair;  in  women, 
termed  mons  veneris:  the  sides  are  inguina,  or 
groins. 

Bdow  the  pubes,  are  the  parts  of  genera- 
tion in  men,'  the  scrotum  and  penis  ,  in  wo- 
men, the  labia  pudendi,  and  the  rima  vulvce. 
The  space  between  the  genitals  and  anus  is 
called  perinceum,  or  fork. 

C.  The  extremities  are  the  superior  and 
inferior. 

The  upper  extremity  has, 

1.  The  shoulder  or  top,  under  which  is 
the  axilla,  or  arm-pit. 

2.  Tlie  brachium.,  or  arm. 

3.  The  aritibrachium,  or  fore-arm,  in  which 
are  the  bend,  or  flexura,  and  elbow. 

4.  The  manus,  or  hand,  which  has  vola, 
the  palm ;  and  dorsum,  the  back ;  and  is  di- 
vided into  the  carpus,  or  wrist,the  inetacarjms 
and  fingers. 

The  lower  extremity  embraces, 

1.  The  femur,  or  thigii,  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  which  is  called  coxa,  or  the 
rcgio  ischiadica. 

2.  The  crus,  or  leg,  in  which  are  the  genu, 
or  knee,  cavum  popletis,  or  ham,  and  the 
Suva,  or  calf. 

3.  The  2ies,  or  foot,  which  is  divided  into 
the  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  toes. 

The  upper  part  of  the  tarsus  laterally  has 
the  malleolus  exlernus  and  inlemiis,  or  the 
inner  and  outer  ankle. 

RE'GIUS.  (From  rex,  a  king.)  Royal : 
applied  to  a  disease,  and  to  a  chemical  pre- 
paration ;  to  the  former,  the  jaundice,  be- 
cause in  it  the  colour  of  the  skin  is  like 
gold  ;  and  to  the  latter,  because  it  dissolves 
gold. 

REGULAR.  Regularis.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  diseases,  which  observe  their  usual 
course,  in  opposition  to  irregular,  in  which 
the  course  of  syrnptoms  deviate  from  what  is 
usual,  as  regular  gout,  regular  small -pox, 
&c. 

Regular  gout.     See  Arthritis, 

RE'GULUS.  Diminutive  of  rcr,  a 
king  :  so  called  because  the  alchemists  ex- 
pected to  find  gold,  the  king  of  metals, 
collected  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  crucible  after 
fusion.)  The  name  regulus  was  given  by 
chemists  to  ipelallic  matters  when  separated 
from  other  substances  by  fusion.  This 
name  was  introduced  by  alchemists,  who, 
expecting  always  to  find  gold  in  the  metal 
collected  at  the  bottom  of  their  crucibles 
after  fusion,  called  this  metal,  thus  collect- 
ed, regulus,  as  containing  gold,  the  king  of 
metals.  It  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
metal  extracted  from  tlie  ores  of  the  semi- 
mctals,  which  formerly  bore  the  name  that  is 
now  given  to  the  semi- metals  themselves. 
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Thus  we  had  regulus  of  antimony,  regulus 
of  arsenic,  and  regulus  of  cobalt, 

Regidus  of  anlhnoni/.    See  Antimony. 

Reguhis  of  arsenic.     See  Arsenic. 

REME'DIUM,  (_Are,  and  meffeor,  to 
cure.)  A  remedy,  or  that  which  is  employ- 
ed with  a  view  to  prevent,  palliate,  or  re- 
move a  disease. 

REAfEDiuM  DxviNuM.    See  Tm.peratoria. 

REMEDY.    See  Re7Hedium. 

REMINISCENCE.    See  Memory. 

REMITTENT.  {Remittcns ;  from  re- 
mitlo,  to  assuage  or  lessen.  )  Any  disorder, 
the  symptoms  of  which  diminish  very  con- 
siderably, and  return  again  so  as  not  to  leave 
the  person  ever  free. 

Remittent  fever.    See  Febris  Intermittens. 

Re'mora  ARATtti.  (From  remornr,  to 
hinder,  and  aratrum,  a  plough.)  See  Ononis 
spinosa. 

Remote  cause.    See  Exciting  cause, 

REN.  (Ren,  nis,  m.  Reyi,  atro  rov  peiv; 
because  through  them  the  urine  flows.)  The 
kidney.     See  .Kidney. 

RENAL.  (Renalis from  ren,  the  kid- 
ney.)   Appertaining  to  the  kidney. 

Renal  artery.     See  Emulgent  artery. 

RENAtGL^ND.  GlandiUcB  reuuHs.  Renal 
capsule.  Supra-renal  gland.  The  supra- 
renal  glands  are  two  hollow  bodies,  like 
glands  in  fabric,  and  placed  one  on  each 
side  upon  the  kidney.  They  are  covered 
by  a  double  tunic,  and  their  cavities  are 
filled  with  a  liquor  of  a  brownish  red 
colour.  Their  figure  is  triangular ;  and 
they  are  larger  in  the  fojtus  than  the  kid- 
neys ;  but  in  adults,  they  are  less  than  the 
kidneys.  The  right  is  affixed  to  the  liver, 
the  left  to  the  spleen  and  pancreas,  and 
both  to  the  diaphragm  and  kidneys.  They 
have  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves; 
their  arteries  arise  from  the  diaphragmatic, 
the  aorta,  and  the  renal  arteries.  The  vein 
of  the  right  supra-renal  gland  empties  itself 
into  the  vena  cava  ;  that  of  the  left  into  the 
renal  vein ;  their  lymphatic  vessels  go  di- 
rectly to  the  thoracic  duct ;  t\iey  have  nerves 
common  alike  to  these  glands  and  the  kid- 
neys. They  have  no  excretory  duct,  and 
their  use  is  at  present  unknown.  It  is  sup- 
posed they  answer  one  use  in  the  fcetus,  and 
another  in  the  adult,  but  what  these  uses  are 
is  uncertain.  Boerhaave  supposed  their  use 
to  consist  in  their  furnishing  lymph  to  dilute 
the  blood  returned  after  the  secretion  of  the 
urine  in  the  renal  vein  ;  but  this  is  very  im- 
probable, since  the  vein  of  the  right  supra- 
renal gland  goes  to  the  vena  cava,  and  the 
blood  carried  back  by  the  renal  vein  vvants 
no  dilution.  It  has  also  been  said,  that 
these  glands  not  only  prepare  lympli,  by 
which  the  blood  is  fitted  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  delicate  foetus  ;  but  that  in  adults  they 
serve  to  restore  to  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava 
the  irritable  parts  which  it  loses  by  the  se- 
cretion of  bile  and  urine.  Some,  again, 
have  considered  them  as  diverticula  in  tlie 


foetus,  to  divert  the  blood  from  the  kidneys, 
and  lessen  the  quantity  of  urine.  The  ce- 
lebrated Morgagni  believed  their  office  to 
consist  in  conveying  sometliing  to  the  tho- 
racic duct.  It  is  singular,  that  in  "children 
who  are  born  witliout  the  cerebrum,  these 
glands  are  extremely  small,  and  sometimes 
wanting. 

Renal  vein.    See  Emulgenl  vein. 

Renal  vessels.     See  EmuLgent. 

RElSriFORMIS.  Kidney-shaped.  I. 
In  anatomy,  this  term  is  applied  to  any  devi- 
ations of  parts  assuming  a  kidney-like  form. 

2.  In  botany,  leaves,  seeds,  &c.  are  so 
called  from  their  shape  ;  it  is  a  short,  broad, 
roundish  leaf,  the  base  of  which  is  hollowed 
out,  as  that  of  the  Asarum  europcEum,,  and  Sib~ 
thoi-pia  europcBa,  and  the  seeds  of  Beta  and 
Pliaseolus. 

RENNET.  Runnet.  The  gastric  juice 
and  eContents  of  the  stomach  of  calves.  It  is 
much  employed  in  preparing  cheese,  and  in 
pharmacy,  for  making  whey.  To  about  a 
poimd  of  milk,  in  a  silver  or  earthen  basin 
placed  on  hot  ashes,  add  three  or  four  grains 
of  rennet,  diluted  with  a  little  water  ;  as  it 
becomes  cold  the  milk  curdles,  and  the 
whey,  or  serous  part,  separates  itself  from 
the  caseous  part.  When  these  parts  appear 
perfectly  distinct,  pour  the  whole  upon  a 
strainer,  through  which  the  whey  will  pass, 
while  the  curds  remain  behind.  Tliis  whey 
is  always  rendered  somewhat  whitish,  by  a 
very  small  and  much  divided  portion  of  the 
caseous  part;  but  it  may  be  separated  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  wliey  will  remain 
limpid  and  colourless,  and  this  is  what  is 
called  clarifying  it.  Put  into  a  basin  the 
white  of  an  egg,  a  glass  of  the  serum  of 
milk,  and  a  few  grains  of  tartaric  acid  in 
powder ;  whip  the  mixture  with  an  ozier 
twig,  and,  having  added  the  remainder  of 
the  unclarified  whey,  place  the  mixture  again 
over  the  fire  until  it  begins  to  boil.  The 
tartaric  acid  completes  the  coagulation  of  the 
wliite  part  of  the  milk  which  remains  ;  the 
white  of  egg,  as  it  becomes  hot,  coagulates 
and  envelopes  the  caseous  part.  When  the 
whey  is  clear,  filter  it  through  paper  :  what 
passes  will  be  perfectly  limpid,  and  have  a 
greenish  colour.     This  is  clarified  whey. 

Re'nuens.  (From  renuo,  to  nod  the 
head  back  in  sign  of  refusal :  so  called  from 
its  office  of  jerking  back  the  head.)  A 
muscle  of  the  head. 

REPANDUS.  Repand;  wavy:  a  leaf 
is  so  called  which  is  bordered  with  many 
acute  angles,  and  small  segments  of  circles 
alternately  ;  as  that  of  the  Menyanthes  nym- 
phseoides. 

REPELLE'NT.  {Repellens ;  from 
repelh,  to  drive  back.)  Applications  are 
sometimes  so  named  which  make  diseases 
recede,  as  ,  it  were,  from  the  surface  of  the 
body. 

REPENS.     Creeping;  often  used  in; 
botany  :  caulis  rcpens,  one  that  creeps  along; 
3  U 
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the  earth,  as  that  of  tlie  Ranunculus  repens; 
Applied  to  a  root,  it  means  running  trans- 
versely, and  here  and  there  giving  off  new 
jilants  ;  as  that  of  the  Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  and 
Sambucus  ebulus. 

REPULSION.  All  matter  possesses 
a  power  which  is  in  constant  opposition  to 
attraction.  This  agency,  which  is  equally 
powerful  and  equally  obvious,  acts  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  is  called  the  poiuer  of  repulsion. 

That  such  a  force  exists,  which  opposes 
the  approach  of  bodies  towards  each  other,  is 
evident  from  numberless  facts.  i 

Newton  has  shown  that  when  a  convex 
Iprts  is  put  upon  aflat  glass,  it  remains  at  a 
distance  of  the  one-hundred-and-thirty-se- 
venth  part  of  an  inch,  and  a  very  consider- 
able pressure  is  required  to  diminish  this 
distance  ;  nor  does  any  force  which  can  be 
applied  bring  them  into  actual  matliematical 
contact.  A  force  may  indeed  be  applied  suf- 
ficient to  break  the  glasses  into  pieces,  but 
it  may  be  demonstrated  that  it  does  not  di- 
minish their  distance  much  beyond  the  one- 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  repulsive  force  which  prevents  the 
two  glasses  from  touching  each  other. 

Boscovich  has  shovvn  that  when  an  ivory 
billiard-ball  sets  another  in  motion  by  strik- 
ing against  it,  an  equal  quantity  of  its  own 
motion  is  lost,  and  the  ball  at  rest  begins  to 
move  while  the  other  is  still  at  a  distance. 

There  exists,  therefore,  a  repulsion  be- 
tween bodies  ■  this  repulsion  takes  place 
■while  they  are  yet  at  a  distance  from  each 
other ;  and  it  opposes  their  approach  to- 
wards each  other. 

The  cause  or  the  nature  of  this  force  is 
equally  inscrutable  vyith  that  of  attraction, 
but  its  existence  is  undoubted  :  it  increases, 
as  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance,  consequently  at 
the  point  of  contact  it  is  infinite. 

The  following  experiments  will  serve  to 
prove  the  energy  of  repulsion  more  fully. 

Experiment.  —  When  a  glass  tube  is  im- 
mersed in  water,  the  fluid  is  attracted  by  the 
glass,  and  drawn  up  into  the  tube ;  but,  if 
we  substitute  mercury  instead  of  water,  we 
shall  find  a  different  effect.  If  a  glass  tube 
of  any  bore  be  immersed  in  this  fluid,  it  does 
not  rise,  but  the  surface  of  the  mercury  is 
considerably  below  the  level  of  that  which 
surrounds  it  when  the  diameter  of  tlie  tube 
is  very  small. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  a  repulsion  takes 
place  between  the  glass  and  the  mercury, 
which  is  even  considerably  greater  than  the 
attraction  existing  between  the  particles  of 
the  mercury  ;  and  hence  the  latter  cannot 
rise  in  the  tube,  but  is  repelled,  and  becomes 
depressed. 

Experiment.  — When  we  present  the  north 
pole  of  a  magnet  A,  to  the  same  pole  of  an- 
other magnet  B,  suspended  on  a  pivot,  and 
(It  liberty  to  move,  the  magiiet  B  will  recede 


as  the  other  approaches ;  and  by  following 
it  with  A,  at  a  proper  distance,  it  may  be 
made  to  furn  round  on  its  pivot  with  con- 
siderable velocity. 

In  this  case  there  is  evidently  some  agency 
which  opposes  the  approach  of  the  north 
poles  of  A  and  B,  which  acts  as  an  ant-igon- 
ist,  and  causes  the  moveable  magnet  to  re- 
tire before  the  other.  There  is  therefore  a 
repulsion  between  the  two  magnets,  a  re- 
pulsion which  increases  with  the  power  of 
the  magnets  ;  which  may  be  made  so  great 
that  all  the  force  of  a  strong  man  is  insuf- 
ficient to  make  the  two  north  poles  touch 
each  other.  The  same  repulsion  is  equally- 
obvious  in  electrical  bodies,  for  instance  : 

Erpenment.  —  If  two  small  cork  balls  be 
suspended  from  a  body  so  as  to  touch  one 
another,  and  if  we  charge  the  body  in  the 
usual  manner  with  electricity,  the  two  cork 
balls  separate  from  each  other,  and  stand  at 
a  distance  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
electricity  with  which  the  body  is  charged  ; 
the  balls  of  course  repel  each  other. 

Experiment.  —  If  we  rub  over  the  surface 
of  a  sheet  of  paper  the  fine  dust  of  lycopo- 
dium  or  puff  ball,  and  then  let  water  fall  on 
it  in  small  quantities,  the  water  will  instant- 
ly be  repelled,  and  form  itself  into  distinct 
drops,  which  do  not  touch  the  lycopodium, 
but  roll  over  it  with  uncommon  rapidity. 
That  the  drops  do  not  touch  the  lycopodium 
but  are  actually  kept  at  a  distance  above  it, 
is  obvious  from  the  copious  reflection  of 
white  light. 

Experiment.  —  If  tlie  surface  of  water 
contained  in  a  basin  be  covered  over  witli 
lycopodium,  a  solid  substance  deposited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fluid  may  be  taken  out  of 
it  with  the  hand  without  wetting  it.  In 
this  case  the  repulsion  is  so  powerful  as  to 
defend  the  hand  completely  from  the  contact 
of  the  fluid. 

RES.    A  thing. 

Res  naturales.  The  naturals.  Ac- 
cording to  Boerhaave,  these  are  life,  the 
cause  of  life,  and  its  effects.  These,  lie 
says,  remain  in  some  degree,  however  dis- 
ordered a  person  may  be. 

Res  non-natusai.ES.    See  Non-nalurals. 

RESE'DA.  (From  reseda,  to  appease: 
so  called  from  its  virtue  of  allaying  inflam- 
mation.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Dodeccin- 
dria ;  Order,  Trigynia. 

2.  The  name,  in  some  pharmocojireias,  of 
the  dyers'  weed.    See  Reseda  liUeola. 

Reseda  LUTEor.A.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  dyers'  weed.  Dioscorides  mentions  it 
as  useful  in  jaundice. 

RESIN.  Resina.  The  name  resin  is 
used  to  denote  solid  inflammable  substances, 
of  vegetable  origin,  soluble  in  alkoliol, 
usually  affording  much  soot  by  tlieir  com- 
bustion. They  are  likewise  soluble  in  oils, 
but  not  at  all  in  water ;  and  are  more  or 
less  acted  upon  by  the  alkalies. 
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All  the  resins  appear  to  be  nothing  else 
but  volatile  oils,  rendered  concrete  l)y  their 
combination  with  oxygen.  Tlie  exposure  of 
these  to  the  open  air,  and  the  decomposition 
of  acids  applied  to  tliem,  evidently  prove  this 
conclusion. 

There  are  some  among  the  known  resins 
wliicli  are  very  pure,  and  perfectly  soluble 
in  alkohol,  such  as  the  balsam  of  Mecca  and 
of  Capivi,  turpentines,  tacamahaca,  elemi : 
others  are  less  pure,  and  contain  a  small  por- 
tion of  extract,  which  renders  them  not  totally 
soluble  in  alkohol ;  such  are  mastic,  sand- 
arach,  guaiacum,  labdanum,  and  dragon's 
blood. 

The  essential  properties  of  resiu  are,  being 
in  the  solid  form,  insoluble  in  water,  per- 
fectly soluble  in  alkohol,  and  in  essential 
and  expressed  oils,  and  being  incapable  of 
being  volatilised  without  decomposition. 

Resins  are  obtained  chiefly  from  the  ve- 
getable l^ngdom,  either  by  spontaneous  ex- 
udation, or  from  incisions  made  into  vege- 
tables affording  juices  whicli  contain  this 
principle.  These  juices  contain  a  portion 
of  essential  oil,  which,  from  exposure  to 
the  air,  is  either  volatilised  or  converted  into 
resinous  matter,  or  sometimes  the  oil  is  ab- 
stracted by  distillation.  In  some  plants  the 
resin  is  deposited,  in  a  concrete  state,  in  the 
interstices  of  the  wood,  or  other  parts  of  the 
plant. 

Resins,  when  concrete,  are  brittle,  and 
have  generally  a  smooth  and  conchoidal 
fracture;  their  lustre  is  peculiar,  they  are 
more  or  less  transparent,  and  of  a  colour 
which  is  usually  some  shade  of  yellow,  or 
brown  ;  they  are  of  a  greater  specific  gravity 
than  water;  they  are  often  odorous  and 
sapid,  easily  fusible,  and,  on  cooling,  become 
solid. 

Resin,  black.     See  Resina  niu^ra. 

Resin,  elastic.     See  Caoutchouc. 

Resin  tree,  elastic.     See  Caoutchouc. 

Resin,  ivkite.     See  Resina  alba. 

Resin,  yellow.    See  Resina  Jiava. 

RESI'NA.  (From  pscj,  to  flow  ;  because 
it  flows  spontaneously  from  the  tree.)  See 
Resin. 

Resina  alba.    The  inspissated  juice  of 
the  Pinus  si/lveslris,  &c.  is  so  called  ;  and 
sometimes  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of. 
oil  of  turpentine.    See  Resina  Jlava. 

Resina  elastica.    See  Caoutchouc. 

Resina  flava.  Resina  alba.  Yellow 
-resin,  what  remains  in  the  still  after  distil- 
lling oil  of  tui-pentine,  by  adding  water  to  the 
,common  turpentine.  It  is  of  very  extensive 
rUse  in  surgery  as  an  active  detergent,  and 
forms  the  base  of  the  unguenlum  resincc 

Resina  nigra.  Colophonia.  What  re- 
mains in  the  retort  after  distilling  the  oil 
of  turpentine  from  the  common  turpentine. 
.  Tills  name  is  also  given,  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  to  pitch. 

Resina  novi  belgu.    See  Botany-bay. 


RESOLUTION.  {Resolutio ;  from  re- 
solvo,  to  loosen.)  A  termination  of  inflam- 
mation in  which  the  disease  disappears 
without  any  abscess,  mortification,  &c. 
being  occasioned. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  dispersion 
of  swellings,  indurations,  &c. 

RESOLVENT.  [Resoloens ;  from 
resoluo,  to  loosen.)  This  term  is  applied  by 
surgeons  to  such  substances  as  discuss  in- 
flammatory and  other  tumours. 

RESPIRATION.  {Respiralio from 
respiro,  to  take  breath.)  To  comprehend 
the  important  function  of  breathing  or  re- 
spiration, it  is  not  only  necessary  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  thoracic 
viscera,  the  form  of  the  parietes,  of  the  chest, 
and  to  comprehend  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  air  enters  and  passes  out  of  it,  but  also  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  chemical  and  phy- 
sical jjroperties  of  the  air,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  ' 

The  lungs  are  two  spongy  and  vascular 
organs,  of  a  considerable  size,  situated  in 
the  lateral  parts  of  the  chest.  Their  par- 
enchyma is  divided  and  subdivided  into 
lobes  and  lobulus,  the  forms  and  dimensions 
of  which  it  is  difl^cult  to  determine. 

We  learn,  by  the  careful  examination  of  a 
pulmonary  lobule,  that  it  is  formed  of  a 
spongy  tissue,  the  areolce  of  which  are  so 
small  that  a  strong  lens  is  necessary  to 
observe  them  distinctly  ;  these  areolce  all 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  they  are 
surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  cellular  tissue 
which  separates  them  from  the  adjoining 
lobules. 

Into  each  lobide  enters  one  of  the  di- 
visions of  the  bronchia,  and  one  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  ;  this  last  is  distributed  in 
the  body  of  the  lobule  in  a  manner  that  is 
not  well  known  ;  it  seems  to  be  transformed 
into  numerous  radicles  of  the  pulmonary 
veins.  Dr.  Magendic  believes  that  these 
numerous  small  vessels,  by  which  the 
artery  terminates  and  the  pulmonary  veins 
begin,  by  crossing  and  joining  in  diflferent 
manners,  form  the  areolce  of  the  tissue  of  the 
lobules.  The  small  bronchial  division  that 
ends  in  the  lobule,  does  not  enter  into  the 
interior  of  it,  but  breaks  off  as  soon  as  it  has 
arrived  at  the  parenchyma. 

This  last  circumstance  appears  remark- 
able :  because,  since  the  bronchia  do  not 
penetrate  into  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  lungs, 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  surface  of  the  cells 
with  which  the  air  is  in  contact  is  covered 
by  the  mucous  membrane.  The  most 
minute  anatomy  cannot  prove  its  existence 
in  this  place. 

A  part  of  the  nerve  of  the  eighth  pair, 
and  some  filaments  of  the  sympathetic,  are 
expended  on  the  lungs,  but  it  is  not  known 
how  they  are  distributed  ;  the  surface  of  the 
organ  is  covered  by  the  pleura,  a  serous 
membrane,  similar  to  the  peiitoncvuin  in  its 
structure  and  functions. 
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Round  the  bronchia,  and  near  the  place 
where  they  enter  into  the  tissue  of  the  lungs, 
a  certain  number  of  lymphatic  glands  exist, 
the  colour  of  which  is  ahnost  black,  and  to 
which  the  small  number  of  lymphatic 
vessels  which  spring  from  the  surface  and 
from  the  interior  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  are 
directed.  ' 

With  regard  to  the  lungs,  we  receive 
from  the  art  of  delicate  injections  some  in- 
formation that  we  ought  not  to  neglect. 
•  '  If  we  inject  mercury,  or  even  coloured 
water,  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  inject- 
ed matter  passes  immediately  into  the  pul- 
monai-y  veins,  but  at  the'same  time  a  part 
enters  the  bronchia,  and  goes  out  by  tlie 
trachea.  If  the  matter  be  injected  into  a 
pulmonary  vein,  it  passes  partly  into  the 
artery  and  partly  into  the  bronchia.  Lastly, 
if  it  be  introduced  into  the  trachea,  it  very 
soon  penetrates  into  the  artery,  into  the 
pulmonaiy  veins,  and  even  iiito  the  bronchial 
artery  and  vein. 

The  lungs  fill  up  a  great  part  of  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  and  enlarge  and  contract 
with  it  ;  and  as  they  communicate  with  the 
external  air  by  the  trachea  and  the  larynx, 
every  time  that  the  chest  enlarges  it  is 
distended  by  the  air,  which  is  again  expelled 
when  the  chest  resumes  its  former  dimen- 
sions. We  must  then  necessarily  stop  to 
examine  this  cavity. 

Tlie  breast,  or  the  thorax,  is  of  the  form 
of  a  cone,  the  summit  of  which  is  above, 
and  the  base  below. 

The  apparent  form  and  dimensions  of  the 
breast  are  determined  by  the  length,  dis- 
position, and  motions  of  the  ribs  upon  the 
vertebra. 

'  The  chest  is  capable  of  being  dilated  ver- 
tically, transversely,  forward  and  backward, 
that  is,  in  the  direction  of  its  principal 
diameters. 

The  principal,  and  almost  the  only,  agent 
of  the  vertical  dilatation,  is  the  diaphragm, 
which,  in  contracting,  tends  to  lose  its 
vaulted  form,  and  to  become  a  plane  ;  a 
motion  which  cannot  take  place  without  the 
pectoral  motion  of  the  thorax  increasing, 
and  the  abdominal  portion  diminishing. 

The  sides  of  this  muscle,  which  are  fleshy, 
and  correspond  with  the  lungs,  descend 
farther  tlian  the  centre,  which,  being  apon- 
neiirotic,  can  make  no  effort  by  itself,  and 
which  is,  besides,  retained  by  its  union  with 
the  sternum  and  the  pericardium. 

In  most  cases  this  lowering  of  the 
diaphragm  is  sufficient  for  the  dilatation  of 
the  breast ;  but  it  often  happens  that  the 
sternum  and  the  ribs,  in  changing  the 
position  between  them  and  the  vertebral 
column,  produce  a  sensible  augmentation  in 
the  pectoral  cavity. 

In  the  general  elevation  of  the  thorax,  its 
form  necessarily  changes,  as  well  as  the 
relations  of  the  bones  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed ;  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  seem 


particularly  intended  to  assist  these  changes : 
as  soon  as  they  are  ossified,  and  consequent- 
ly lose  their  elasticity,  the  breast  becomes 
immoveable. 

Whilst  the  sternum  is  carried  upwards,  its 
inferior  extremity  is  directed  a  little  forward  : 
it  thus  undergoes  a  slight  swinging  motion  ; 
the  ribs  become  less  oblique  upon  the 
vertebral  column  ;  they  remove  a  little  from 
each  other,  and  their  inferior  edge  is  directed 
outward  by  a  small  tension  of  the  cartilage. 
All  these  phenomena  are  not  very  apparent 
except  in  the  superior  ribs. 

A  general  enlargement  of  the  thorax  takes 
place  by  its  elevation,  as  well  from  front  to 
back,  as  transversely,  and  upwards. 

This  enlargement  is  called  impiralion.  It 
presents  three  degrees :  1st,  ordinary  in- 
spiration,  wliich  takes  place  by  the  depres- 
sion of  the  diaphragm,  and  an  almost 
insensible  elevation  of  the  thorax  ;  2dly,  the 
great  inspiration,  in  which  there  is  an  evident 
elevation  of  the  thorax,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  depression  of  the  diaphragm  ;  Sdly, 
forced  inspiration,  in  which  the  dimensions 
of  the  thorax  are  augmented  in  every 
direction,  as  far  as  the  physical  disposition 
of  this  cavity  will  permit. 

Expiration  succeeds  to  tlie  dilatation  of  the 
thorax;  that  is,  the  return  of  the  thorax  to  its 
ordinary  position  and  dimensions. 

The  mechanism  of  this  motion  is  tlie 
reverse  of  what  we  have  just  described.  It 
is  produced  by  the  elasticity  of  the  car- 
tilages, and  by  the  ligaments  of  the  ribs, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  resume  their 
former  shape,  by  the  relaxation  of  the 
muscles  that  had  raised  the  thorax,  and  by 
the  contraction  of  a  great  number  of 
muscles,  so  disposed  that  they  lower  and 
contract  the  chest. 

The  contraction  of  the  thorax,  or  expir- 
ation, presents  also  three  degrees:  1st, 
ordinary  expiration  ;  2d,  great  expiration ; 
3d,  forced  expiration.  ^ 

In  ordinary  expiration,  the  relaxation  of 
the  diaphragm,  pressed  upwards  by  the 
abdominal  viscera,  which  are  themselves 
urged  by  the  anterior  muscles  of  this  cavity, 
produces  the  diminution  of  the  vertical 
diameter  ;  vehement  expiration  is  produced 
by  the  relaxation  of  the  inspiring  muscles, 
and  a  slight  contraction  of  tliose  of  ex- 
piration, which  permits  the  ribs  to  assume 
their  ordinary  relations  witli  the  vertebral 
column.  But  the  contraction  of  the  chest 
may  go  still  farther.  If  the  abdominal  and 
other  expiratory  muscles  contract  forcibly,  a 
greater  depression  of  the  diaphragm  takes 
place,  the  ribs  descend  lower,  the  base  of  the 
conoid  shrinks,  and  there  is,  consequently,  a 
greater  diminution  of  tlie  capacity  of  the 
thorax.  This  is  called  forced  expir,^tion. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  air  as  an  elastic 
fluid,  which  possesses  the  property  of  ex- 
erting pressure  upon  the  bodies  it  surrounds, 
and  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessels  that  contain 
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it.  This  property  supposes,  in  the  particles 
of  air,  a  continual  tendency  to  repulse  each 
other. 

Another  property  of  the  air  is  compres- 
sibilitt/  ;  that  is,  its  volume  changes  with  the 
pressure  which  it  supports. 

The  air  expands  by  heat  like  all  other 
bodies ;  its  volume  augments  by  an 
increase  of  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer. 

The  air  has  weight :  this  is  ascertained  by 
weighing  a  vessel  full  of  air,  and  then 
weighing  the  same  vessel  after  the  air  has 
■been  taken  out  by  the  air-pump. 

The  air  is  more  or  less   charged  with 
humidity- 
Air,    notwithstanding   its  thinness  and 
transparency,  refracts,  intercepts,  and  re- 
flects the  light. 

The  air  is  composed  of  two  gases  that  are 
very  different  in  their  properties. 

1st,  Oxygen  :  this  gas  is  a  little  heavier 
than  air,  in  the  proportion  of  1 1  to  10,  and 
it  combines  with  all  the  simple  bodies  ;  it  is 
an  element  of  water,  of  vegetable  and  animal 
matters,  and  of  almost  all  known  bodies  ;  it 
is  essential  for  combustion  and  respiration. 
2dly,  Azote  :  this  gas  is  a  little  lighter  than 
air ;  it  is  an  element  of  ammonia  and  of 
animal  substances ;  it  extinguishes  bodies 
in  combustion. 

It  has  been  thus  found  that  100  parts  in 
weight  of  air  contain  21  parts  of  oxygen  and 
79  of  azote.  These  proportions  are  the  same 
in  every  place  and  at  all  heights,  and  have 
not  sensibly  changed  for  these  fifteen  years, 
since  they  were  positively  estaljlished  by 
chemistry. 

Besides  oxygen  and  azote,  the  aii-  con- 
tains a  variable  quantity  of  the  vapour  of 
•  water,  as  we  have  already  observed,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  the  propor- 
tion of  which  has  not  yet  been  positively 
fixed. 

The  air  is  decomposed  by  almost  all 
combustible  bodies,  at  a  temperature  which 
is  peculiar  to  each.  In  this  decomposition 
they  combine  with  the  oxygen,  and  set-  the 
azote  at  liberty. 

Of  Inspiration  and  Expiration.  —  If  we 
call  to  mind  the  disposition  of  the  pulmon- 
ary lobules,  the  extensibility  of  their  tissue, 
their  communication  with  the  external  air 
by  means  of  the  bronchia,  of  the  trachea,  and 
of  the  larynx,  we  will  easily  conceive  that 
every  time  the  breast  dilates,  the  air  im- 
mediately enters  the  pulmonary  tissue,  in  a 
quantity  proportionate  to  the  degree  of 
dilatation.  When  the  breast  contracts,  a  part 
of  the  air  that  it  contains  is  expelled,  and 
passes  out  by  the  glottis. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  glottis  in  in- 
spiration, or  to  go  outwards  in  expiration, 
the  air  sometimes  traverses  the  nasal  canal 
■  and  sometimes  the  mouth ;  the  position  of 
'  the  velum  of  the  palate,  in  these  two  cases, 
'  deserves  to  be  described.     When  the  air 


traverses  the  nasal  canals  and  the  pharynx 
to  enter  or  to  pass  out  of  the  larynx,  the 
velum  of  the  palate  is  vertical,  and  placed 
with  its  anterior  surface  against  the  posterior 
part  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  so  that  the 
mouth  has  no  communication  with  the 
larynx.  When  the  air  traverses  the  mouth 
in  inspiration  or  expiration,  the  velum  of 
the  palate  is  horizontal,  its  posterior  edge  is 
embraced  i)y  the  coucave  surface  of  the 
pharvnx,  and  all  communication  is  cut  ofi" 
between  the  inferior  parts  of  the  pharynx 
and  the  superior  part  of  this  canal,  as  well 
as  with  the  nasal  canals.  Thence  the 
necessity  of  making  the  sick  breathe  by  the 
mouth,  if  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  ton- 
sils or  the  pharynx. 

These  two  ways  for  the  air  to  arrive  at  the 
glottis  were  necessary,  for  they  assist  each 
other  :  thus  when  the  mouth  is  full  of  food, 
the  respiration  takes  place  by  the  nose  ;  it 
takes  place  by  the  mouth  when  the  nasal 
canals  are  obstructed  by  mucus,  by  a  slight 
swelling  of  the  membrane,  or  any  other  cause. 
The  glottis  opens  in  the  instant  of  inspira- 
tion, and,  on  the  contrary,  it  sliuts  in  the 
expiration. 

It  appears  that  in  a  ^iven  time  the  number 
of  inspirations  made  by  one  person  are  very 
different  from  those  of  another.  Haller 
thinks  there  are  twenty  in  the  space  of  a 
minute.  A  man  upon  whom  Menzies  made 
experiments  respired  only  fourteen  times  in 
a  minute.  Sir  H.  Davy  informs  us  that  he 
respires  in  the  same  period  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven  times  j  Dr.  Tiiorason  says  that 
he  respires  generally  nineteen  times;  and  Dr. 
Magendie  only  respires  fifteen  times.  Taking 
twenty  times  in  a  minute  for  the  mean,  this 
will  give  28,800  inspirations  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  But  this  number  probably  va- 
ries according  to  many  circumstances,  such 
as  the  state  of  sleep,  motion,  distension, 
of  the  stomach  by  food,  the  capacity  of  the 
chest,  moral  affections,  &c.  What  quantity 
of  air  enters  the  chest  at  each  inspiration  ? 
What  quantity  goes  out  at  each  expiration  ? 
How  much  generally  remains  ? 

According  to  Menzies,  the  mean  quantity 
of  air  that  enters  the  lungs  at  each  inspiration, 
is  40  cubic  inches.  —  Goodwin  thinks  that 
the  quantity  remaining  after  a  complete 
expiration  is  109  cubic  inches ;  Menzies 
affirms  that  this  quantity  is  greater,  and 
that  it  amounts  to  179  cubic  inches. 

According  to  Davy,  after  a  forced  ex- 
piration, his  lungs  contained  41  cubic, 
inches. 

After  a  natural  expiration  ...  118 
After  a  natural  inspiration  ...  135 
After  a  forced  inspiration  .  .  254 
By  a  forced  expiration^  after 
a  forced  inspiration,  tliere  pass- 
ed out  of  tlie  lungs   1  go 

After  a  natural  inspiration..,  78.5 
After  a  natural  expiration  ...    67.5  c.  i. 
Dr.  Thomson  thinks  that  we  [should  not 
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be  far  from  the  truth  in  supposing  that  the 
ordinary  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the 
lungs  IS  280,  and  that  there  enter  or  -o  out 
at  each  inspiration,  or  expiration,  40  inches. 
Iluis,  supposing  20  inspirations  in  a 
minute,  the  quantity  of  air  that  would  enter 
and  pass  out  in  this  time  would  be  '800 
inches  ;  wliich  makes  48,000  in  the  hour, 
and  in  24  hours  1,152,000  cubic  inches.  A 
great  number  of  experiments  have  been  made 
by  chemists  to  determine  if  the  volume  of 
air  diminishes  while  it  remains  in  the  lungs. 
In  considering  the  latest  experiments,"^  it 
appears,  that  in  most  cases  there  is  no 
diminution  ;  that  is,  a  volume  of  expired  air 
IS  exactly  the  same  as  one  of  inspired  air. 
When  this  diminution  takes  place  it  appears 
to  be  only  accidental. 

By  successively  traversing  the  mouth  or 
the  nasal  cavities,the  pharynx,  the  larynx.the 
trachia,  and  the  bronchia,  the  inspired  air 
becomes  of  a  similar  temperature  with  the 
body.  It  most  generally  becomes  heated, 
and  consequently  rarified,  so  that  the  same 
quantity  in  weight  of  air  occupies  a  much 
greater  space  in  the  lungs  tlian  it  occupied 
before  it  entered  them.  Besides  tliis  change 
of  volume,  the  inspired  air  is  charged  with 
the  vapour  tliat  it  cames  away  from  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  air-passages,  and 
m  this  state  always,  hot  and  humid,  it 
arrives  in  the  pulmonary  lobules  ;  also  this 
portion  of  air  of  which  we  treat  mixes  with 
that  which  the  lungs  contained  before. 

But  expiration  soon  succeeds  to  inspir- 
ation :  an  interval,  only  of  a  few  seconds, 
passes  in  general  between  tliem  ;  the  air 
contained  by  the  lungs,  pressed  by  the 
powers  of  expiration,  escapes  by  the  expi- 
ratory canal  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that 
of  the  inspired  air. 

We  must  here  remark  that  the  portion  of 
air  expired  is  not  exactly  that  which  was 
inspired  immediately  before,  but  a  portion 
of  the  mass  which  the  lungs  contained  after 
inspiration  ;  and  if  the  volume  of  air  that 
the  lungs  usually  contains  is  compared  with 
that  which  is  inspired  and  expired  at  each 
motion  of  respiration,  we  will  be  inclined  to 
believe  that  inspiration  and  expiration  are 
intended  to  renew  in  part  the  considerable 
mass  of  air  contained  by  the  lungs. 

Tliis  renewal  will  be  so  much  more  con- 
siderable as  the  quantity  of  air  expired  is 
greater,  and  as  the  following  inspiration  is 
more  complete. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Changes  that  the  Air 

vndergoes  in  the  Lungs  The  air,  in  its 

passage  from  the  lungs,  lias  a  temperature 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  body  ;  there 
escapes  with  it  from  the  breast  a  great 
quantity  of  vapour  called  pvlmnanri/  trans- 
piration; besides,  its  cJiemical  composition  is 
different  from  that  of  the  inspired  air.  The 
proportion  of  azote  is  much  the  same,  but 
that  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  is  quite 
tliflerent. 
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In  place  of  0.21  of  oxygen,  and  a  trace  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  the  atmospheric  air 
presents,  the  expired  air  gives  0.18  or  0.19 
ot  oxygen,  and  0.3  to  0.4  of  carbonic  acid  • 
generally  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
exactly  represents  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  },as  disappeared ;  nevertheless  the 
last  experiments  of  Gay  Lussac  and  Davy 
give  a  small  excess  of  acid ;  that  is,  there  is  a 
little  more  acid  formed  than  tJie  oxygen 
absorbed.  • " 

In  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  consumed  by  an  adult  in  24  hours, 
we  have  only  to  know  the  quantity  of  air 
respired  in  this  time.  According  to  La- 
voisier, and  Sir  H.  Davy,  32  cubic  inches  are 
consumed  in  a  minute,  which  gives  for  24 
hours  46,037  cubic  inches. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  the  quan- 
titj'  of  carbonic  acid  that  passes  out  of  tlie 
lungs  in  the  same  time,  since  it  nearly  re- 
presents the  volume  of  oxygen  that 'dis- 
appears. Thomson  values '  it  at  40,000 
cubic  inches,  though  he  says  it  is  probably  a 
little  less  :  now  this  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
represents  nearly  12  ounces  avoirdupois  of 
carbon. 

Some  chemists  say  that  a  small  quantity 
of  azote  disappears  during  respiration  ; 
others  think,  on  the  contrarj',  that  its  quantity 
IS  sensibly  augmented ;  but  there  is  nothing 
positive  in  this  resjject. 

We  are  informed  of  the  degree  of  alter- 
ation that  the  air  undergoes  in  our  lungs  by 
a  feeling  which  inclines  us  to  renew  it: 
thougli  this  is  scarcely  sensible  in  ordinary 
respiration,  because  we  always  continue  it. 
It  nevertheless  becomes  very  painful  if  we  do 
not  satisfy  it  quickly  ;  carried  to  this  degree, 
It  13  accompanied  with  anxiety  and  fear,  an 
instinctive  warning  of  the  importance  of 
respiration. 

Wliilst  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs  is 
thus  modified  "in  its  physical  and  chemical 
properties,  the  venous  blood  traverses  tlie 
ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  arter}',  of 
which  the  tissue  of  the  lobules  of  the  lungs 
IS  partly  formed  ;  it  passes  into  the  radicles 
of  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  very  soon  into 
these  veins  themselves  ;  but  in  passing  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  it  changes  its  nature 
from  venous  to  arterial  blood. 

Rest  harrow.    See  Ononis  sjmiosa. 
^  Re'sta  •  Bovis.       The  plant  named  in 
English  rest  hairow:  so  called  because  it 
hinders  the  plough ;  and  hence  rcsta  bovis. 
See  Onoris  spinnsa. 

RESUPINATUS.  Resupinato.  Re- 
versed :  applied  to  leaves,  &c.  wlien  the 
upper  surface  is  turned  downwards;  as  in 
the  leaf  of  the  F/tariis  lalifolius. 

RESUSCITATION.  {Resiiscilatio ; 
from  rcsusdio,  to  rouse  and  awake.) 
Revivification.  The  restoring  of  iiersons, 
apparently  dead,  to  life.  Under  this  liead, 
strictly  speaking,  is  considered  the  restoring 
of  those  who  faint,  or  have  breathed  nox 
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air  ;yet  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  restoring 
of  those  who  are  apparently  dead  from  being 
immersed  in  a  fluid,  or  by  hanguig.  Ur. 
Curry  has  written  a  very  valuable  treatise 
on  this  subject ;  from  which  the  following 
account  is  taken.  ,  ^ 

"  From  considering,"  he  observes,  that 
a'drowncd  person  is  surrounded  by  water 
instead  of  air,  and  that  in  this  situation 
he  makes  strong  and  repeated  eQbrts  to 
breatlie,  we  should  expect  that  the  water 
would  enter  and  completely  till  the  lungs. 
This  opinion,  indeed,  was  once  very  ge- 
neral, and    it    still   continues  to  prevail 
among  the  common  people.  Experience, 
however,  has  shown,  that  unless  the  body 
Jies  so  long  in  the  water  as  to   have  its 
living  principle   entirely    destroyed,  _  the 
quantity  of  fluid  present  in  the  lungs  is  in- 
considerable ;  and  it  would  seem  that  some 
of  this  is  the  natural  moisture  of  the  part 
accumulated  ;  for,  upon  drowning  kittens 
puppies,  &c.  in  ink,  or   other  coloured 
liquors,    and   afterwards  .examining  the 
lungs,  it  is  found  that  very  little  of  the 
coloured  liquor  has  gained  admittance  to 
them.      To  explain  the  reason  why  the 
lungs  of  drowned  animals  are  so  free  from 
water,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
muscles  which  form  the  opening  into  the 
wind-pipe   are    exquisitely   sensible,  and 
contract  violently  upon  the  least  irritation, 
as  we    frequently  experience   when  any 
part  of  the  food  or  drink  happens  to  touch 
that  part.     In  the  efforts  made  by  a  drown- 
ing joerson,  or  animal,  to  draw  in  air,  the 
water  rushes  into  the  mouth  and  throat,  and 
is  applied  to  these  parts,  which  immediately 
contract  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shut  up 
the   passage  into   the   lungs.    This  con- 
tracted   state   continues   as   long   as  the 
muscles  retain  the  principle  of  life,  upon 
which  the  power  of  muscular  contraction 
depends  ;  when  that  is  gone,  they  become 
relaxed,  and  the  water  enters  the  wind- 
pipe, and  completely  fills  it.    On  dissect- 
ing the  body  of  a  recently-dro^raed  animal, 
no  particular  fulness  of  the  vessels  within 
the  skull,  nor  any  disease  of  the  brain  or 
its  membranes,  are  visible.    The  lungs  are 
also  sound,  and  the  branches  of  the  wind- 
pipe generally  contain  more  or  less  of  a 
frothy  matter,    consisting   chiefly   of  air, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  colourless 
fluid.    The  right  cavity  of  the  heart,  and 
the  trunks  of  tlie  large  internal  veins  which 
open  into  it,  and  also  the  trunk  and  larger 
branches  of  the  artery  which  carries  the 
blood  from  this  cavity  through  the  lungs, 
are  all  distended  with  dark-coloured  blood, 
approaching  almost  to   blackness.  The 
left  cavity  of  the  heart,  on  the  contrary, 
is  nearly,  or  entirely  empty,  as  are  like- 
wise the  large  veins  of  the  lungs  which 
supply  it  with  blood,  and^tlie  trunk  and 
principal    branches    of  the   great  artery 
which  conveys  the  blood  frorn  hence  to  the 
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various  parts  of  the  body.    The  external 
blood-vessels  are  empty;   and   the  fleshy 
parts  are  as  pale  as  if  the  animal  had  been 
bled  to  death.    When  a  body  has  lain  m 
the  water  for  some  time,    other  appear- 
ances will  also  be  observable  ;    such  as, 
the  skin  livid,  the  eyes    blood-shot,  and 
the  countenance  bloated  and  swoln  ;  but 
these  appearances,   though    certainly  un- 
favourable, do  not  absolutely  prove  that 
life  is  irrecoverably   gone.       It  is  now 
known,  that  in  the  case  of  drowning,  no 
injury  is  done  to  any  of  the  parts  essential 
to  life  ;  but  that  the  right  cavity  of  the 
heart,  together  with  the  veins  and  arteries 
leadin"' to  and  from  that  cavity,  are  turgid 
with  blood,  whilst  every  other  part  is  al- 
most drained  of  this  fluid.    The  practice 
of  holding  up  the  bodies  of  drowned  per- 
sons by  the  heels,  or  rolling  them  over  a 
cask,  is  unnecessary  ;  the  lungs  not  being 
filled  with  any  thing  that  can  be  evacuated 
in  this  way.    Therefore  such  a  practice  is 
highly  dangerous,  as  the  violence  attend- 
ing it  may  readily  burst   some   of  those 
vessels    which    are     already  overcharged 
with  blood,  and  thus   convert  what  was 
only   suspended    animation,    into  absolute 
and  permanent  death.    The  operation  of 
inflating  the  lungs  is  a  perfectly  safe,  and 
much  more  effectual  method  of  removing 
any  frothy  matter  they  may  contain  ;  and 
whilst  it  promotes  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  them,  also  renders  it  capable  of 
stimulating  the  -Itft  cavity  of  the  heart,  and 
exciting  it  to  contraction.      As  soon, as  the 
body  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  it  should 
be  stripped  of  any  clothes  it  may  have  on, 
and  be  immediately  well  dried.      It  should 
then  be  wrapped  in  dry,  warm  blankets, 
or  in  the  spare  clothes  taken  from  some  of 
the  by-standers,  and  be  removed  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  nearest  house  than  can 
be  got  convenient  for  the  purpose.  The 
fittest  will  be  one   that  has  a  tolerably 
large  apartment,  in  which  a  fire  is  ready 
or  can  be  made.    The  body  may  be  car- 
ried in  men's  arms,  or  laid  upon  a  door ; 
or,  in  case  the  house  be    ac  a  distance 
from  the  place,  if  a  cart  can  be  procured, 
let  the  body  be  placed  in  it,  on  one  side, 
upon  some  straw,  with  the  head  and  upper 
part  somewhat  raised  ;  and  in  this  position 
a  brisk  motion  will  do  no  harm.  Whatever 
be  the  mode  of  conveyance  adopted,  par- 
ticular care  should  be  taken  that  the  head 
be   neither   suffered   to  hang  backwards, 
nor  to  bend  down  with  tbf  chin  upon  the 
breast.    When  arrived  at   .no  house,  lay 
the  body  on  a  mattress,  or  a  double  blanket, 
spread     upon   a   low   table,   or   upon  a 
door  supported  by  stools ;   the  head  and 
chest  being  elevated  by  pillows.    As  the. 
air  of  a  room  is  very  soon  rendered  im- 
pure by  a  number  of  people  brcatliing  in 
it,  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the 
confusion  and  embarrassment  attending  a 
3  U  'i 
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crowd,  no  more  persons  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  apartment  wliere  the  body  is 
placed,  than  are  necessary  to  assist  imme- 
diately in  the  recovery:  in  general  4«  will 
be  found  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and 
these  should  be  the  most  active  and  intelli- 
gent of  the  by-standers.    It  will  be  found 
most  convenient  to  divide  the  assistants  into 
two  sets  ;  one  set  being  employed  in  restor- 
ing the  heat  of  the  body,  wliile  the  other 
institutes  an  artificial  breathing  in  the  best 
manner  they  are  able,     Every  skilful  per- 
son should  be  provided  with  a  flexible  tube 
made  of  elastic  gum,  half  a  yard  in  length, 
to  introduce  into  the  wind -pipe,  and  also 
witli  a  similar  tube  to  which  a  syringe  can 
be  alBxed,  to  be  put  into  the  oesophagus. 
Should  these  not  be  at  hand,  air  should  be 
thrown  into  the  lungs  in  the  best  manner 
that  can  be  suggested  at  the  time.  Should 
It  still  be  found  that  the  air  does  not  pass 
readily  into  the  lungs,  immediate  recourse 
must  be  had  to  another  and  more  effectual 
method  for  attaining  that  object.    As  this 
method,    however,  requires   address,  and 
also  some  knowledge  of  the  parts  about 
the   throat,    we    would    recommend  that 
when  there  is  not  a  medical  gentleman  pre- 
sent, the  mode  already  described  be  tried 
repeatedly  before  this  be  attempted.  As 
a  quantity  of  frothy  matter  occupying  the 
branches  of  the  wind-pipe,  and  preventing 
the  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  lungs,  is 
generally  the  circumstance  which  reliders 
this  mode  of  inflation  necessary,  the  mouth 
should    be    opened    from   time  to  time 
to  remove  this  matter  as  it  is  discharged. 
While  one  set  of  the  assistants  are  engaged 
in  perfoi-ming  artificial  respiration,  the  other 
should  be    employed    in  communicating 
heat   to  the   body.    The  warm-bath  has 
been  usually  recommended  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  wrapping  the  body  in  blankets, 
or  woollen  cloths,  strongly  wrung  out  of 
warm  water,  and  renewing  them  as  they 
grow  cold,  besides  being  a  speedier  and 
more  practicable  method  of  imparting  heat, 
lias  this  great  advantage,    that  it  admits 
of  the   operation   of  inflating   the  lungs 
being   carried   on    without  interruption. 
Until  a  suflScient  quantity  of  warm  water 
can  be  got  ready,  other  methods  of  restor- 
ing warmth  may  be  employed  ;  such  as  the 
application  of  dry  warm    blankets  round 
the  body  and  limbs  ;  bags  of  warm  grains 
or  sand,  bladders  or  bottles  of  hot  water, 
or  hot  bricks  applied  to  the  hands,  feet, 
-and  under  the  ann-pits,  the  bottles  and 
bricks  being  covered  .with  flannel :  or  tlie 
body  may  be  placed  before  tlie  fire,  or  in 
the  sunshine,  if  strong  at  tlic  time,, and  be 
gently  rubbed  by  the  assistants  witli  their 
warm  hands,  or  with  clothes  lieatcd  at  the 
fire  by  a  w?.rming-pan.    The  restoraUon 
of  heat  should  always  be  gradual,  and  the 
warmth  applied  ought  never  to  be  greater 
than  can  be  comfortably  borne  by  the  as- 


sistants.    If  the   weather  happen   to  be 
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ap  i.cd  in  a  very  low  degree  at  first  :  and 
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nearly  m  the  same  condition  with  one  that 

IS  frozen,  it  will  be  necessary  at  first  to 

cold  ^  r  it 
cold  water;  the  sudden  application  of  heat 
in  such  cases,  having  been  found  very  per- 

wajmth  must  be  gradually  applied.  To 
as  ist  ,n  rousing  the  activity  of  the  vital 
principle,  it  has  been  customary  to  apply 
various   stimulating  matters  to  difl^S 
par  s  of  the  body.    But  as  some  of  these 
applications    are    in   themselves  hurtful, 
and  the  others  serviceable  only  according  to 
the  time  and  manner  of  their  employment. 
It  will  be  proper  to  consider  them  particu- 
larly,    ihe  application  of  aU  such  matters 
in  cases   of  apparent   death,  is  founded 
upon  the  supposition   that  the  skin  still 
retains  sensibility  enough  to  be  afl^ected  by 
them.    It  IS  well  known,   however,  that 
even  during  life,  the  skin  loses  sensibility 
in  proportion  as  it  is  deprived  of  heat,  and 
does  not  recover  it  again  until  the  natural 
degree  of  warmth  be  restored.  Previous 
to  the  restoration  of  heat,  therefore,  to  a 
drowned  body,  all  stimulating  applications 

w^."fi    '''/"'^  '°  ^-^^  ^  tl^y  interfere 
T)\     r^f""  '"^^^"'■es,  are  also  preju- 
dicial.   The  practice  of  rubbing  the  body  • 
juh  salt  or  spirits  is    now  justly  con- 
demned.   The  salt  quickly  frets  tlie  skin, 
and  has,  in  some  cases,   produced  sores, 
which  were  very  painful  and  difficult  to 
heal  after  recovery.    Spirits  of  all  kinds 
evaporate   fast,    and   thereby,   instead  of 
creating   warmth,    as   they   are  expected 
to  do,  carry  ofl^  a  great  deal  of  heat  from 
the  body.     Spirit  of  liartshorn,   or  of  sal 
volatile,  are  liable  to  the  same  objection 
as  brandy  or  other  distilled  spirits,  and  are 
besides  very  distressing  to  the  eyes  .of  the 
assistaiits.    When  there  is  reason  to  think 
tne  skin  has  in  any  degree  recovered  its  sen- 
si  bilitjr,  let  an  assistant  moisten  his  hand 
with  spint  of  hartshorn,  or  eau  de  luce,  and 
noid  It  closely  applied  to  one  palt :  in  this 
way  evaporation  is  prevented,  and  the  full 
stimulant  effect  of  the  application  obtained. 
A  hniment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  spirit 
of  hartshorn  and  sallad  oil,  well  shaken  to- 
gether, would  apiiear  to  be  sufficiently  stimu- 
lating for  the  purpose,  and  as  it  evaporates 
very  slowly,  will  admit  of  being  rubbed  oh 
witJiout   producing  cold.    The   places  to 
which  such  remedies  are  usually  applied 
are,  the  wrists,  ankles,  temples,  and  tlie' 
parts  opposite  tlie  stomach  and  heart.  The 
intestines,  from  their  internal  situation  and 
pecuUar  constitution,  retain  their  irritability 
longer  than  tiie  other  parts  of  the  bodv,  and, 
accordingly,  various  means  have  been  pro- 
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posed  for  increasing  the  action  of  their  filjres 
in  order  to  restore  the  activity  of  the  whole 
system.      Tobacco-smoke,  injected  by  way 
of  clyster,  is  what  has  been  generally  em- 
ployed witli  this  view,  nud  the  fumigator,  or 
insti-ument  for  administering  it,  makes  apart 
of  the  apparatus  which  is  at  present  dis- 
tributed by  the  different  societies  established 
for  the  recovery  of  drowned  persons.  Of 
late,  however,  the  use  of  tobacco-smoke  has 
been  objected  to,  and  upon  very  strong 
grounds ;  for  when  we  consider  that  the 
same  remedy  is  successfully  employed  with 
the  very  opposite  intention,  namely,  that  of 
lessening  the  power  of  contraction  in  the 
muscles,  and  occasioning  the  greatest  relax- 
ation consistent  with  life,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  very  doubtful,  if  not 
dangerous  remedy,  where  the  powers  of  life 
are  already  nearly  exhausted.     Instead  of 
tobacco  smoke,  then^  we  would  recommend 
a  clyster,  consisting  of  a  pint  or  more  of 
water,  moderately  warmed,  with  the  addition 
of  one  or  two  table-spoonsful  of  spirit  of 
hartshorn,  a  heaped  tea-spponful  of  strong 
mustard,  or  a  table-spoonful  of  essence  of 
peppermint ;  in  defect  of  one  or  other  of 
these,  half  a  gill  or  more,  of  rum,  brandy, 
or  gin  may  be  added,  or  the  warm  water 
given  alone.    This  step,  however,  need  not 
be  taken,  until  artificial  respiration  has  been 
begun ;  for  it  will  answer  but  little  purpose 
to  stimulate  the  heart  through  the  medium 
of  the  intestines,  unless  we,  at  the  same 
time,  supply  the  left  cavity  with  blood  fitted 
to  act  upon  it ;  which  we  cannot  do  without 
first  removing  the  collapsed  state  of  the 
lungs,  and  promoting  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  them  by  a  regular  inflation. 
As  the  stomach  is  a  highly  sensible  part,  and 
intimately  connected  with    the  heart  and 
brain,  the  introduction  of  some  moderately 
warm  and  stimulating  liquor  into  it,  seems 
well  calculated  to  rouse  the  dormant  powers 
of  life.    This  is  very  conveniently  done  by 
means  of  the  syringe  and  flexible  tube. 
The  quantity  of  fluid  tlirown  in  ought  not 
to  exceed  half  a  pint,  and  may  be  either 
•wann  negus,  or  water  with  the  addition  of 
one  or  other  of  the  stimulating  matters  re- 
commended above,    using,  however,  only 
half  the  quantities  mentioned  there.  As 
soon  as  the  pulse  or  beating  of  the  heart  can 
be  felt,  the  inside  of  the  nostrils  may  be  oc- 
casionally touched  with  a  .  feather  dipt  in 
spirit  of  hartshorn,  or  sharp  mustard  ;  it 
being  found  by  experience,  that  any  irrita- 
tion given  to  the  nose,  has  considerable  in- 
fluence in  exciting  the  action  of  the  muscles 
concerned  in  respiration.    Wlien  the  natural 
breathing  commences,  the  flexible  tube  and 
canula  should  be  withdrawn,  and  any  farther 
inflation  that  may  be  necessary,  ])erformed 
by  blowing  into  the  nostril.    Letting  blood 
has  been  generally  thought  requisite  in  every 
case  of  suspended  animation.  The  practice, 
however,    does    not  appear  to  have  been 


founded  upon  any  rational  principle  at  first, 
and  it  has  been  continued  from  the  force  of 
custom,  rather  than  from  any  experience  of 
its  good  effects.     In  the  case  of  drowned 
persons  there  is  not,  as  in  those  who  sufier 
from  hanging  or  apoplexy,   any  unusual 
fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  ;  and  the 
quantity  of  blood  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  external  veins,  will  not  sensibly  diminish 
the  accumulation  of  it  in  those  near  the 
heart.    Besides,  blood-letting,  which  always 
tends  to  lessen  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  in  the  living  body,  cannot  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  a  directly  opposite  effect  in 
cases  of  apparent  death  ;  on  the  contrary,  if 
employed  here,  it  will  hazard  the  entire  de- 
struction of  those  feeble  powers  which  yet 
remain,  and  to  increase  and  suppprt  which 
all  our  endeavours    should   be  directed. 
When  the  several  measures  recommended 
above  have  been  steadily  pursued  for  an 
hour  or  more,  without  any  appearance  of 
returning  life,  electricity  should  be  tried ; 
experience  havipg  shown  it  tp  be  one  of  the 
most  powerful  stimuli  yet  known,  and  capa- 
ble of  exciting  contraction  in  the  heart  and 
other  muscles  of  the  body,  after  every  other 
stimulus  had  ceased  to  produce  the  least 
effect.  Moderate  shocks  are  found  to  answer 
best,  and  these  should,  at  intervals,  be  passed 
through  the  chest  in  different  directions,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  rouse  the  heart  to  act. 
Shocks  may  likewise  be  sent  through  the 
limbs,   and  along  the  spine ;  but  we  are 
doubtful  how  far  it  is  safe  or  useful  to  pass 
them  through  the  brain,  as  some  have  re- 
commended. The  body  may  be  conveniently 
insulated,  by  placing  it  on  a  door,  supported 
by  a  number  of  quart  bottles,  whose  sides 
are  previously  wiped  with  a  towel,  to  remove 
any  moisture,  they   may  have  contracted. 
By  experiments  made  on  different  animals, 
it  is  found  that  the  blood  passes  through  the 
lungs  most  readily  when  they  are  fully  dis- 
tended with  air  ;  consequently,  that  if  the 
lungs  of  a  drowned  person  are  inflated,  and 
kept  in  the  expanded  state  whilst  the  electric 
shock  is  passed  through  the  chest,  the  blood 
accumulated  in  the  right  cavity  of  the  heart 
and  its  vessels,  will  move  forward  without 
any  resistance,  should  the  heart  be  brought 
to  contract  upon  it.    As  soon  as  the  shock 
is  given,  let  the  lungs  be  emptied  of  the  air 
they  contain,  and  filled  again  with  fresh  air  ; 
then  pass  another  shock,  and  repeat  this  un- 
til the  heart  is  brought  into  action,  or  until 
it  appear  that  all  farther  attempts  are  useless. 
In  order  more  certainly  to  pass  the  shock 
through  the  heart,  place  the  knob  of  one 
discharging  rod  above  the  collar-bone  of  the 
right  side,  and  the  knob  of  the  other  above 
the  short  ribs  of  the  left ;  the  position  of  the 
discharging  rods,  liowever,  may  be  changed 
occasionally,  so  as  to  vary  the  direction  of 
the  shock.      Two  thick  brass  wires,  each 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  passed  through 
or  wooden  cases,  well  var- 
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n  shed,  and  having  at  one  end  a  knob,  and 
at  the  other  a  nng  to  fasten  the  brass  chain 
to,  form  very  convenient  discharging  rods  ; 
and  by  means  of  them,  the  shock  may  be 
administered  without  the  risk  of  its  beinff 
coramumcated  to  the  assistants,  or  carried 
ott  by  the  skin  being  wet.    When  the  pa- 
tient  is  so  for  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
swallow,  he  should  be  put  into  a  warm  bed, 
with  his  head  and  shoulders  somewhat  raised 
by  means  of  pillows.    Plenty  of  warm  wine- 
whey,  ale-posset,  or  other  light  and  mode- 
rately nourishing  drink,    should    now  be 
given,  and  gentle  sweating  promoted,  by 
MTapping  the  feet  and  legs  in  flannels  well 
wrung  out  of  hot  water,  ,  If  the  stomach 
and  bowels  feel  distended  and  uneasy,  a 
clyster,  consisting  of  a  pint  of  warm  water, 
with  a  table-spoonful  of  common  salt,  or  an 
ounce  or  more  of  Glauber's  or  Epsom  salt, 
dissolved  in  it,  may  be  administered.  The 
general  practice,  in  this  case,  is  to  give  an 
emetic  ;  but  considering  that  the  powers  of 
the  machine  are  still  very  weak,  the  agitation 
Df  vomiting  is  certainly  hazardous.  The 
patient  should  on  no  account  be  left  alone, 
until  the  senses  are  perfectly  restored,  and 
he  be  able  to  assist  himself;  several  persons 
having  relapsed  and  been  lost,  from  want  of 
proper  attention    to  them,  after  the  vital 
functions  were,  to  all  appearance,  completely 
established.       Either  from  the  distension 
■    which  the  arteries  of  the  lungs  have  suffered, 
or  from  the  sudden  change  from  great  cold- 
ness to  considerable  warmth,  it  now  and  then 
Jiappens,  that  the  patient  is  attacked,  soon 
after  recovery,  with  inflammation  of  some  of 
the  parts  within  the  chest.     This  occurrence 
is  pointed  out  by  pain  in  the  breast  or  side, 
increased  on  inspiration,  and  accompanied 
.with  frequent,  and  full  or  hard  pulse,  and 
sometimes  with  cough.     Here  the  taking 
a\yay  some  blood  from  the  arm,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  cupping-glasses,  leeches,  or  a 
blister,  over  the  seat  of  tlie  pain,  will  be 
very  proper;  but   the  necessity  for  these 
■measures,  as  well  as  the  time  for  putting 
them  in  practice,  should  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment and  discretion  of  a  medical  person. 
Dull  pain  in  the  head,  lasting  sometimes 
.  for  two  or  three  days,  is  by  no  means  an 
unfrequent  complaint  in  those  who  are  re- 
covered from  this  and  from  the  other  states 
of  suspended  animation ;  and  here  also  a 
moderate  bleeding  from  the  neck,  either  with 
the  lancet  or  with  cupping-glasses,  may 
prove  serviceable. 

In  hanging,  the  external  veins  of  the  neck 
are  compressed  by  the  cord,  and  the  return 
of  the  blood  from  the  head  thereby  impeded, 
from  the  moment  that  suspension  takes 
place  ;  but  as  the  heart  continues  to  act  for 
a  few  seconds  after  the  wind-pipe  is  closed, 
the  blood  which  is  tent  to  the  head  during 
this  interval,  is  necessarily  accumulated 
there.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  hanged  persons 
the  face  is  greatly  swoln,  and  of  a  dark  red 
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suffused  with  blood,  enlarged,  and.  promi- 
nen  .    On  dissection,  the  blood-vessels  of 
he  brain  are  found  considerably  distended: 
but,  in  general,  no  further  marks  of  disease 
appear  within  the  skull.     The  lungs  are 
found  generally  quite  collapsed,  and  free 
from  frothy  matter.      The  heart  and  the 
large  blood-vessels  adjoining  to  it,  exhibit 
lie  same  appearances  as  in  the  bodies  of 
drowned  persons     From  the  great  accumu- 
fation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head, 
many  have  been  of  opinion,  that  hanging 
k.  s  chiefly  by  inducing  apoplexy;  buttht 
following  experiment  made  at  Edinburgh 
several  years  ago,  by  an  eminent  medical 
professor  there,  clearly  proves,  that  in  hang- 
ing as  we  1  as  in  drowning,  the  exclusion  of 
air  from  the  lungs  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
aeath.     A  dog  was  suspended  by  tlie  neck 
with  a  cord,  an  opening  having  been  pre- 
viously made  in  the  wind-pipe,  below  the 
place  where  the  cord  was  applied,  so  as  to 
admit  air  into  the  lungs.    In  this  state  he 
was  allowed  to  hang  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  during  which  time  the  circulation  and 
breathing  went  on.    He  was  then  cut  down, 
wiUiout  appearing  to  have  suffered  much 
,T        experiment.     The  cord  was  now 
slutted  below  the  opening  into  the  windpipe 
so  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  air  to  the 
lungs;  and  the  animal   being  again  sus- 
pended, he  was  completely  dead  in  a  few 
minutes.    Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears, 
that  the  same  measures  recommended  for 
drowned  persons,  are  also  necessary  here  ; 
with  tins  addition,  that  opening  the  jugular 
veins,  or  applying  cupping-glasses  to  the 
neck,  will  tend  considerably  to  facilitate  tlie 
restoration  of  life,  by  lessening  the  quantity 
of  blood  contained  in  the  vessels  of  the 
head,  and  thereby  taking  off  the  pressure 
from  the  brain.    Except  in  persons  who  are 
very  full  of  blood,  the  quantity  taken  away 
need  seldom  exceed  an  ordinary  tea-cupful, 
which  will  in  general  be  sufficient  to  unload 
the  vessels  of  the  head,  without  weakeninc: 
the  powers  of  life." 

RE'TE.  A  net.  Applied  to  cellular  mem- 
branes, vessels,  nerves,  parts  of  plants,  &c. 
which  are  formed  of  meshes,  like  a  net. 

Rete  MAi.piGHii.  The  fine  net-work  of 
the  extremities  of  the  pulmonary  arteries. 

Rete  miramle.  A  net-work  of  blood- 
vessels in  the  basis  of  the  brain  of  quad- 
rupeds, 

Rete  jiucosuji.  Corpus  reticti/are  ;  Cor- 
pus mucosum ;  Mucus  Malpigliii.  A  mu- 
cous substance,  deposited,  in  a  net-like  form, 
between  the  epidermis  and  cutis,  wiiich 
covers  the  sensible  cutaneous  papilla,  con- 
nects the  epidermis  with  the  cutis,  and  gives 
the  colour  to  the  body  :  in  Europeans  it  is 
of  a  white  colour,  in  Ethiopians  black.  See 
Skin. 

RETICULAR.  ( Relicularis from  rcle, 
a  net.)    Interwoven  like  a  net. 
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•    RETTFORM.  {Retiformis ;  from  rete,  a 
net,  And  forma,  resemblance. )  Net-lilce. 

RE'TINA.  (From  rete,  a  net.)  Am- 
phiblestroules.  The  third  or  innermost 
membrane  of  the  eye,  expanded  round  the 
■choroid  coat,  to  the  ciliary  ligament.  It  is 
the  true  organ  of  vision,  and  is  formed 
by  an  expansion  of  the  pulp  of  the  optic 
nerve.    See  Vision. 

Retina'culum.  (From  relineo,  to  prop 
or  restrain.)  An  instrument  for  keeping 
the  bowels  in  their  place. 

RETIN-ASPHALTUM.      See  Reti- 
iiite. 

RETINITE.  Retin-asphalt  of  Hat- 
chet. A  yellowish  and  reddish  brown 
coloured  mineral,  composed  of  resin,  asphalt, 
and  earth  ;  found  at  Bovey  Tracy,  in  De- 
vonshire, adhering  to  coal. 

RETORT.  [Retorta;  from  relorquco,  to 
bend  back  again  :  probably  so  called  because 
its  neck  was  curved  and  bent  back  again.) 
A  chemical  vessel  employed  for  many  dis- 
tillations, and  most  fi-equently  for  those 
which  require  a  degree  of  heat  superior  to 
that  of  boiling  water.  They  differ  in  form 
and  materials  :  when  pierced  with  u  little 
hole  in  their  roof,  they  are  called  tubulated 
retorts.  They  ate  made  of  common  glass, 
stone-ware,  and  iron. 

RETRA'CTOR.  A  muscle,  the  office 
of  which  is  to  retract  the  part  into  which  it 
is  inserted. 

Retractor  anguli  oris.  See  Buc- 
cinator. 

RETRAHENS.    Drawing  back. 
Retrahens    a  oris.     Posterior  miris,  of 
Winslow.   Retrahens  auricuUe,  of  Albinus. 
Beprimens  auriculcE,  of  Douglas.  Retrahens 
auriculam,  of  Cowper ;  and  Mastoido-conchi- 
nien,  of  Dumas.    Two  small  bundles  of 
muscular  fibres  which  arise  from  the  exter- 
nal and  posterior  part  of  the  mastoid  process 
of  the  temporal  bone  immediately  above  the 
insertion   of    the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus 
muscle.    They  are  inserted  into  that  part 
of  the  back  of  the  ear  which  is  opposite  to 
the  septum  which  divides  the  concha  and 
scapha.    Their  use  is  to  draw  the  ear  back- 
wards, and  stretch  the  concha. 

RETROCEDENT.  Relrocedens.  Re- 
trogradus.  AVhen  a  disease  that  moves 
about  from  one  part  to  another,  and  is  some- 
times fixed,  has  been  some  time  in  its  more 
common  situation,  and  retires  from  it,  it  is 
said  to  be  retrocedent. 

RETROGRADE.    See  Retrocedent. 
Retrocedent  gout.     Sec  4rllirilis. 
RETROVERSION.   Relroversio.  See 
litems,  rclroDersion  of. 

RETUSUS.  Retuse.  Applied  to  a  leaf, 
which  ends  in  a  broad  shallow  notch,  as  in 
the  Rumex  digynus. 

REUSSITE.  A  vegetable  compound 
saline,^found  as  an  efflorescence  on  the  sur- 
face, in  the  country  round  Sedlitz  and  Seids- 
chutz. 


REVERBERATORY.    See  Furnace. 
REVOLUTUS.     Revolute,  rolled 
back.    Applied  to  a  leaf,  the  margin  of 
which  is  turned  or  rolled  backwards,  as  in 
Andromeda  polifolia. 

REVULSION.  {Revulsio;  [romrevello, 
to  draw  away.)  An  old  terra  used  by 
the  humoral  pathologists,  signifying  the 
drawing  of  humours  a  contrary  way. 

RHABA'RBARUM.  (From  E/m,  and 
barbarus,  wild :  so  called  because  it  was 
brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Rha,  now 
called  the  Wolga,  in  Russia.)    See  Rheum. 

Rhaharbarum  album.  See  Convolvulus 
mechoacanna. 

Rhababbarum  antiquorum.  See  Rheum 
rhaponticum. 

Rhabarbarum  DioscoBiDis.  See  Rheum 
rhaponticum. 

Rhabarbarum  monachorum.  See  Ru- 
mex-palierUia. 

Rhabarbarum  rhapohticum.  See 
Rheum  rhaponticum. 

Rhabarbarum  sibebicum.  See  Rheum 
undulaLum. 

Rhabarbarum  tartaricum.  See  Rheum. 
Rhabarbaruji  veruji.     See  Rheum. 
RHACHIA'LGIA.    (From  paxis,  the 
spine  of  the  back,  and  aX'yos,  pain.)  A 
pain  in  the  spine  of  the  back. 

RHA'CHIS.  ('Pax«,  the  spine  of  the 
back.)     1.  In  anatomy,  the  spine. 

2.  In  botany,  the  common  stalk  or  re- 
ceptacle of  the  florets  in  the  spikelets  of 
grasses,  or  of  the  spikelets  themselves  ;  as  in 
Lolium,  Triticum,  Hordeum,  &c.  It  also 
means  the  rib  or  leaf-stalk  of  ferns,  which 
•is  often  winged  or  bordered. 

RHACHISA'GRA.  (From  paxis,  the 
spine  of  the  back,  and  aypa,  a  prey.)  A 
sudden  pain  in  the  spine,  applied  to  gout 
fixed  in  the  spine  of  the  back. 

Rhacuita.  (From  pcjX'^s  tlie  spine  of 
the  back, )  A  muscle  belonging  to  the  spine 
of  the  back. 

Rhachitis.    See  Rachitis. 
RHA  CO' SIS.    (From  paKos,   a  rag.) 
A  ragged  excoriation. 

RHA'GAS.  (Rhagas,  adis.  f. ;  from 
pnywixi,  to  break  or  bruise. )  Fissura.  A 
chap  or  cleft.  A  malignant,  dry,  and  deep 
cutaneous  fissure. 

Rhagoides.  (From  pa|,  a  grape-stone, 
and  eiSoi-,  a  likeness  :  so  called  from  its 
likeness  in  colour  to  a  grape-seed.)  Ap- 
plied to  the  retiform  tunic  of  the  eye. 

RH  A'MNUS.  (Frotn  poiw,  to  destroy  ; 
because  of  its  many  thorns.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnajan  system. 
Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Monogijma. 
BiK'kdiorn. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  purg- 
ing buckthorn.     See  Rhamnus  caUiarliciis. 

Rhamnus  catharticus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  buckthorn.  Spina  ccrvina ; 
Rhamnus  solulivus  ;  Spina  infccloria  ;  Cei'- 
vispina.    Purging   buckthorn.    The  fruit 
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or  berries  of  this  shrub,  mmmnm^spinis 
termmahbusjloribus  qnadvifidis  dioicis/foliis 
cvatu,  caulc  erecto,  of  Linnseus,  have  been 
Jong  received  into  the  Materia  Medica  :  they 
contain   a  pulpy  deep  green  juice,  of  a 
faint  unpleasant  smell,  a  bitterish,  acrid, 
nauseous  taste,  which  operates  briskly  by 
.     stool,  producing  thirst,  dryness  of  the  mouth, 
and  fauces,   and  severe   gripings,  unless 
some  diluting  liquor  be  drank  plentifully 
atter  at;  at  present  it  is  rarely  prescribed 
except  as  a  drastic  purge.    The  dose  is  said 
to  be  about  twenty  of  the  fresh  berries  in 
substance;  twice  or  thrice  that  number  in 
decoction  ;  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  and  a  half 
of  the  dried  berries ;  an  ounce  of  the  ex- 
pressed juice,  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  rob  or 
extract,  obtaitted  by  inspissating  the  juice. 

Rhamnus  TRANGuiA.  The  systematic 
name  .of  the  black  alder.  Frangula  alnus ; 
^Inus  n?gras  B/iatnnus  ~  inermis  Jloribus 
nionogyms  Itermaphroditis,  foliis  integerrimis, 
ct  JjinnEBus. 

All  the  parts  of  this  tree,  as  well  as  of  the 
common  alder,  are  astringent  and  bitter. 
The  bark  is  most  astringent ;  a  decoction  of 
It  has  cured  agues,  and  is  often  used  to  re- 
pel inflammatory  tumours  of  the  throat,  by 
way  of  gargk.     The  inner  yellow  bark  of 
the  trunk,  or  root,  given  to  jij,  vomits, 
purges,  and  gripes;  fout  joined  with  aro- 
matics,  it  operates  mor«  agreeably.    An  in- 
fusion, or  decoction  in  M'ater,  inspissated  to 
an  -extract,  acts  yet  more  mildly  than  these. 
It  is  mostly  employed  by  the  common  peo- 
ple in  dropsy  and  other  disorders.  The 
berries  of  alder  are  purgative.     Tiiey  are 
not  in  use  under  their  own  name,  but  are 
often  substituted  for  buckthorn  benies ;  to 
discover  which,  it  should  be  observed,  'that 
the  berries  of  die  black  alder  have  a  black 
skin,  a  blue  juice,  and  two  seeds  in  each  of 
them  ;  whereas  the  buckthorn  berries  have  a 
green  juice,  and  commonly  four  seeds.  The 
substitution  of  one  for  the  other  is  not  of 
material  consequence,  as  the  plants  belong 
to  the  same  genus,  and  the  berries  do  not 
differ  greatly. 

Dr.  Murray,  of  Gottingen,  recommends, 
from  his  own  experience,  tlie  leaves  of  alder 
chopped  in  small  pieces,  and  heated  over  the 
fire,  as  the  best  remedy  witli  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted for  dispersing  milk  in  the  breasts. 

Rhamnus  zizyphus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  whicli  affords  the  jujubs. 
A  half  dried  fruit  of  the  plum  kind,  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  an  olive.  Jujubes, 
when  in  perfection,  have  an  agreeable,  sweet 
taste,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
where  they  are  common,  they  make  an  article 
of  food  in  their  recent  state,  and  of  medicine 
when  half  dried. 

RTIA'PIIANUS.     See  liapJmnus. 
RIIAPO'NTICUM.  (The  RhaofPon- 
tus,  t.  e.  the  Rlia,  in  Russia,  a  river  on  the 
banks  of  which  it  grew. )    See  Bliaim  rhn- 
ponticum. 


See  R/ieum  r/mpon- 


OmciNAIlUM. 


Rha])honlk  rhubarb, 
iiciim. 

Rhaponticum  vulgare 
See  Centaurca. 

gHfTA'NIA.  Se^Krameru.. 
Itl-IAZES,  was  born  at  Rei,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Khorasan,  about   the  year  852 
i^e  is  said  not  to  have  commenced  the  study 
of  medicme  till  more  than  thirty  years  old, 
having  previously  removed  to  Bagdad  :  but 
by  indefatigable  application  he  obtained  the 
highest  reputation;    and  was  selected  to 
superintend  the  celebrated  hospital  of  that 
city.    He  has  been  considered  as  the  Galen 
ot  the  Arabians ;  and  from  his  assiduous 
attention  during  the  rest  of  a  long  life,  to  the 
varieties  of  disease,  he  obtained  the  appel- 
lation of  the  experienced.    He  travelled  much 
in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  particularly  into 
his  native  country  ;  and  was  much  consulted 
by  Almanzor,  the  chief  of  that  province,  to 
whom  several  of  his  wTifings  are  dedicated, 
as  well  as  by  other  princes.    Abi  Osbaia 
enumerated   226    treatises   composed  by 
Rhazes,  but  only  a  few  of  these  are  preserved 
through  the  medium  of  Latin  translations, 
i  he  ten  books,  dedicated  to  Almanzor,  were 
designed  by  him  as  a  complete  body  of 
physic,  and  indeed  may  be  regarded  as  the 
great  magazine  of  all  the  Arabian  medicine  • 
the  ninth  book  in  particular,  treating  of  the' 
cure  of  disases,  was  in  such  general  esti- 
luation  for  several  centuries,  as  to  be  used  as 
a  text-book  by  professors.    However,  they 
contain  little  more  than  the  substance  of  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  physicians;  tlioueh 
certainly  the  small-pos,  and  a  few  other  dis- 
eases, are  first  distinctly  described  by  Rhazes 
He  was  author  also  of  the  first  treatise  on 
the  diseases  of  children.    The  use  of  che- 
mical preparations  in  medicine  appears  like- 
wise to  have  originated  with  liim,  or  at  least 
with  some  of  the  Arabians.    He  died  in  the 
year  932.    Besides  the  ten  books  above 
mentioned,  and   the  tract  on  Small-pox 
there  are  extant  by  him  a  sort  of  common- 
place book,  entitled  «'  Continens;"  and  six 
books  of  Aphorisms,  under  tlie  title  of  «  De 
Secretis. " 

RHE'UM.  (From  Rha,  a  river  in  Rus- 
sia, now  called  the  Wolga,  from  the  banks 
of  which  it  was  first  brought.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna?an 
system.  Class,  Enncandria ;  Order,  Tri- 
gynia.  Rhubarb. 

2,  The  pharmacopoEial  name  of  tlie  offi- 
cinal rhubarb.     See  Rheum  palmalum. 

Rheum  palmatusi.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  rhubarb.  Rhabar- 
bannn  ;  Rheon  ;  Rhmm  ;  Bnrbaria  j  La- 
pathum  orieiilale;  Lapathtnn  diinense ;  Rh'a- 
barbarum  vcrumj  Rhnbarbamm  tarlarictim. 
Rhubarb.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1  'S'J  that 
naturalists  became  acquainted  with  any  plant 
whicli  seemed  to  aflbrd  the  riiabarbarum 
officinale  ;  wlien  some  plants  received  from 
Russia  by  Jussicu  at  Paris,  and  Hhaud  at 
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Chelsea,  were  said  to  supply  this  important 
desideratum,  and  as  such  were  adopted  by 
Linnaius,  in  his  first  edition  of  the  Species 
Plantarum,  undtr  tlie  name  of  Rheum  rha- 
barbarum.    This,  however,  was  not  gene- 
rally receivea  as  the  genuine  rhubarb  plant  j 
and  with  a  view  to  ascertain  this  matter 
more  completely,  Kaw  Boerhaave  procured 
from  a  Tartarian  rhubarb  merchant  the  seeds 
of  those  plants  whose  roots  he  annually 
sold,  and  which  were  admitted  at  Peters- 
burg to  be  the  true  rhubarb.    Tliese  seeds 
were  soon  propagated,  and  were  discovered 
by  De  Gorter  to  produce  two  distinct  Spe- 
cies, viz.  the  Rheum  rhabarbarum  of  Lin- 
nffius,  or  as  it  has  since  been  called,  the 
Rheum  undulatum,  and  another  species,  a 
specimen  of  whicli  was  presented  to  Lin- 
iiiEUS,  who  declared  it  to  be  a  new  one  ;  and 
it  was  first  mentioned  in  the  second  edition 
of  the  Species  Plantarum,  in  1762,  by  the 
name  of  Rheum  palmatum.     Previous  to 
this  time  De  Gorter  had  repeatedly  sent  its 
seeds  to  Linnteus,  but  the  young  plants 
which  they  produced  constantly  perished  ;  at 
length  he  obtained  the  fresh  root,  which 
succeeded  very  well  at  Upsall,  and  after- 
wards enabled  the  younger  Linnseus  to  de- 
scribe this   plant,   ann.   1767.     But  two 
years  antecedent  to  this.   Dr.  Hope's  ac- 
count of  the  Rheum  palmatum,  as  it  grew 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  near  Edinburgh,  had 
been  read  before  the  Royal  Society  at  Lon- 
don ;  and  of  the  great  estimation  in  which 
this  plant  was  held  by  him,  we  have  the 
following  proof :  —  "  From  the  ]3erfect]simi- 
larity  of  this  root  with  the  best  foreign  rhu- 
barb, in  taste,  smell,  colour,  and  purgative 
qualities,  we  cannot  doubt  of  our  being  at 
last  possessed  of  the  plant  which  produces  the 
true  rhubarb,  and  may  reasonably  entertain 
the  agreeable  expectation  of  its  proving  a 
very  important  acquisition  to  Britain." 

But  from  the  relation  we  have  given,  it 
appears  that  both  the  seeds  of  the  R.  pal- 
matum, and  the  R.  undulatum,  were  trans- 
mitted to  Petersburg!!,  as  those  of  the  true 
rhubarb  ;  we  are  therefore  to  conclude,  that 
the  former  species  has  an  equal  claim  to  this 
importance  with  the  latter  ;  and  from  fur- 
ther inquiries  made  in  Russia  there  is  the 
best  authority  for  believing  that  the  R. 
compactum   also  affords  this  very  useful 
drug.     The  seeds  of  the  R.  Palmatum  were 
first  introduced  into  Britain  in  1762,  by  Dr. 
Hounsy  (who  sent  them  from  Russia),  and 
were  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  that  already 
mentioned ;  and  since  their  prosperous  cul- 
tivation by  the  late  professor  of  botany  at 
Edinburgh,  the  propagation  of  this  plant  has 
been  gradually  extended  to  most  of  our 
English  gardens,  and  with  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess which  promises,  in  time,  to  supersede 
the  importation  of  the  foreign  root.  Two 
sorts  of  rhubarb  roots  are  usually  imported 
into  this  country  for  medical  use  ;  viz.  the 
Chinese  and  the  Tartary  rliuljarb ;  the  first 


is  in  oblong  pieces,  flattish  on  one  side,  and 
convex  on  the  other ;  compact,  hard,  heavy, 
internally  of  a  dull-red  colour,  variegated 
with  yellow  and  white,  and  when  recently 
powdered,   appears  yellow,  but  on  being 
kept  becomes  gradually  redder.  Tiie  second 
is  the  most  valuable,  and  is  brought  to  us 
in  roundish  pieces,  with  a  large  hole  through 
the  middle  of  each  ;   it  is  more  soft  and 
friable  than  the  former  sort,  and  exhibits, 
when  broken,  many  streaks  of  a  bright  red 
colour.    "  The  marks  of  tlie  goodness  of 
rhubarb  are,    the  liveliness  of  its  colour 
when  cut ;  its  being  firm  and  solid,  but  not 
flinty  or  hard  ;  its  being  easily  pulverable, 
and  appearing  when  powdered  of  a  tine 
bright  yellow  colour  ;  its  imparting  to  the 
spittle  when  chewed  a  deep  saffron  tinge, 
and  not  proving  slimy  or  mucilaginous  in 
the  mouth  ;  its  taste  is  subacrid,  bitterish, 
and,  somewhat  styptic ;  the  smell  lightly 
aromatic." 

Tlie  purgative  qualities  of  rhubarb  are 
extracted  more  perfectly  by  water  than  by 
rectified  spirit :  the  part  remaining  after  the 
action  of  water  is  almost,  if  not  wholly,  in- 
active ;  whereas  after  repeated  digestion  in 
spirit,  it  proves  still  very  considerably  pur- 
gative.   The  virtue  of  a  watery  infusion, 
on  being  inspissated  by  a  gentle  heat,  is  so 
much  diminished,  that  a  drachm  of  the  ex- 
tract is  said  to  have  scarcely  any  greater 
effect  than  a  scruple  of  the  root  in  substance. 
Tiie  spirituous  tincture  loses  less ;  half  a 
drachm  of  this  extract  proving  moderately 
purgative.    The  qualities  of  this  root,  says 
Dr.  Cullen,  are  that  of  a  gentle  purgative, 
and  so  gentle  that  it  is  often  inconvenient 
on  account  of  the  bulk  of  the  dose  required, 
which,  in  adults,  must  be  from  5SS.  to  5j. 
When  given  in  a  large  dose  it'  will  occasion 
some  griping,  as  other  purgatives  do ;  but 
it  is  hardly  ever  heating  to  the  system,  or 
shows  the  other  effects  of  the  more  drastic 
purgatives.     The  purgative  quality  is  ac- 
companied with  a  bitterness,  which  is  often 
useful  in  restoring  the  tone  of  the  stomach 
when  it  has  been  lost ;  and,  for  the  most 
part,  its  bitterness  makes  it  sit  better  on  the 
stomach  than  many  other  purgatives  do.  Its 
operation  joins  well  with  neutral  laxatives ; 
and  both  together  operate  in  a  lesser  dose 
than  either  of  them  would  singly.  Some 
degree  of  stypticity  is  always  evident  in  this 
medicine ;  and  as  this  quality  acts  when 
that  of  the  purgative  has  ceased,  so  in  cases 
of  diarrhoea,  wlien  any  evacuation  is  proper, 
rhubarb  has  been  considered  as  the  most 
proper  remedy  to  be  employed.    It  must, 
however,  be  remarked  here,  that,  in  many 
cases  of  diarrhoea,  no  further  evacuation 
than  what  is  occasioned  by  the  disease,  is 
necessary  or  proper.     The  use  of  rhubarb, 
in  substance,  for  keeping  the  belly  regular, 
for  which  it  is  frequently  employed,  is  by 
no  means  proper,  as  the  astringent  quality 
is  ready  to  undo  what  the  purgative  has 
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done ;  but  It  IS  found  that  the  purpose  men- 
loned  may  be  obtained  by  it,  if  the  rhubarb 
1    chewed  in  the  mouth,  and  no  more  is 
swallowed  than  what  the  saliva  has  dissolved. 
And  ,t  must  be  remarked,  that  in  this  way 
employed  it  is  very  useful  to  dyspeptic  per- 
sons. _  Analagous  to  this,  is  the  use  of  rhu- 
barb m  solution,  in  which  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  astringent  quality  is  not  so  largely 
extracted  as  to  operate  so  powerfully  as  when 
the  rhubarb  was  employed  in  substance. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  this  drug 
are,  a  watery  and  a  vinous  infusion,  a  sim. 
pie  and  a  compound  tincture.  It  is  also  an 
ingredient  in  different  compositions. 

Rheum  bhaponticum.     Tlie  systematic 
name  of  the  rhapontic  rhubarb.  Rhapon- 
ticuni;  Rlwbarbarum  dioscoridis ;  Rhabar- 
barwn  antiquorum.    The  root  of  this  spe- 
cies appears  to  have  been  the  true  rhubarb 
of  the  ancients.     By  some  it  is  confounded 
with  the  modern  rhubarb,  though  consider- 
ably different  from  that  root  in  appearance, 
as  well  as  in  quality.    The  rhapontic  is  of  a 
dusky  colour  on  its  surface,  and  a  loose 
spongy  texture;  is  more  adstringent  than 
rhubarb,  and  less  purgative ;  in  this  last 
intention,  two  or  three  drachms  are  required 
for  a  dose. 

Rheum  ukdulatum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Siberian  rhubarb.  The  Rheum 
•—foliis  suhvillosis  undulatis  petiolis  esquali- 
bus,  of  Linnteus.  It  possesses  similar  vir- 
tues to  those  of  the  palmate  species,  and  is 
in  common  use  in  Russia. 

RHE'UMA.  (From  pea,  to  flow.)  The 
discharge  from  the  nostrils  or  lungs  arising 
from  cold  ;  hence  the  following  bnes  of  the 
school  of  Salernum : 

Si  Jluit  ad  pectus,  dicatur  rheuma  ca- 
tarrhus, 

Ad  fauces  brancJms,  ad  nares  esfo  co- 
ryza  ! 

RHEUMATI'SMUS.     (From  pey^a- 
Ti^co,  to  be  afflicted  with  defluxions.)  Do- 
lores rheumatici  et  arlhritici,  of  Hoffman. 
Mi/ositis,  of  Sagar.    This  is  a  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  Class  Pj/rexj.T.^and  Order  Phleg- 
masire,  of  Cullen ;  characterised  by  pyrexia, 
pains  in  the  joints,  increased  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles  belonging  to  the  joint,  and 
heat  of  the  part.     The  blood,  after  vente- 
section,   exhibits  an   inflammatory  crust, 
Riieumatism  is  distinguished  into  acuta  and 
chronic.     The  acute  is  preceded  by  shiver- 
ing, heat,  thirst,  "and  frequent  pulse  ;  after 
■which  the  pain  commences,  and  soon  Axes 
on  the  joints.    The  chronic  rheumatism  is 
distinguished  by  pain  in  the  joints,  without 
pyrexia,  and  is  divided  into  three  species ; 
lumbago,  affecting  the  loins  ;  sciatica,  affect- 
ing the  hip ;  and  artlirodynia,  or  pains  in 
the  joints.     The  acute  rheumatism  mostly 
terminates  in  one  of  these  species. 

Rheumatism  may  arise  at  all  times  of  the 
ycai-,  v.hen  there  are  frequent  vicissiuifies  of 
tiie  weather,  IVom  h«it  to  cold,  but  the 
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spring  and  autumn  are  the  seasong  in  whicli 
U  IS  most  prevalent ;  and  it  attacks  persons 
ot  all  ages  ;  but  very  young  people  are  less 
sul))ect  to  it  than  adults. 

Obstructed  persjjiration,  occasioned  eitlier 
by  wearing  wet  clolhes,  lying  ih  damp  linen, 
or  damp  rooms,  or  by  being  exposed  to  cool 
air  (vhen  the  body  has  been  much  heated  by 
exercise  is  the  cause  which  usually  pro- 
duces rheumatism.  Those  who  are  much 
afflicted  with  this  complaint,  are  very  apt  to 
be  sensible  of  the  approach  of  wet  weather, 
by  finding  wandering  pains  about  them  at 
tnat  period. 

Acute  rheumatism  usually  comes  on  with 
iassitude  and  rigours,  succeeded  by  heat, 
tUirst,  anxiety,  restlessness,  and  a  hard  pulse  • 
soon  after  which,  excruciating  pains  are  felt 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  joints  of  the  shoulder,  wrist, 
knees,  and  ankles,  or  perhaps  in  the  hip  • 
and  these  keep  shifting  from  one  joint  to  an- 
other, leaving  a  redness  and  swellino-  in 
every  part  they  have  occupied,  as  likewTse  a 
great  tenderness  to  the  touch.  Towards 
evening  there  is  usually  an  exacerbation,  or 
increase  of  fever;  and  during  the  night,  the 
pains  become  more  severe,  and  shift  from  one 
joint  to  another. 
.      Eariy  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  some 
degree  of  sweating  usually  occurs;  but  it 
IS  seldom  so  copious  as  either  to  remove 
the  jiains  or  to  prove  critical.    In  the  be- 
ginning, the  urine  is  without  sediment ;  but 
as  the  disease  advances  in  its  progress,'  and 
the  fever  admits  of  considerable  remissions, 
a  lateritious  sediment  is  deposited ;  but  this 
by  no  means  proves  critical. 

Chronic  rheumatism  is  attended  with  pains 
in  the  head,  shoulders,  knees,  and  otlier 
large  joints,  which,  at  times,  are  confined  to 
one  particular  part,  and  at  others  shift  from 
one  joint  to  another,  without  occasioning 
any  fever;  and  in  this  manner  tlie  complaint 
continues  often  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
at  length  goes  off. 

No  danger  is  attendant  on  chronic  rheu- 
matism ;  but  a  person  having  been  once 
attacked  with  it,  is  ever  afterwards  more  or 
less  liable  to  returns  of  it ;  and  an  incurable 
anchylosis  is  sometimes  formed,  in  conse- 
quence of  very  frequent  relapses.  Neidier 
is  the  acute  rheumatism  frequently  accompa- 
nied with  much  danger ;  but,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, the  patient  has  been  destroyed  by 
general  inflammation,  and  now  and  then  by 
a  metastasis  to  some  vital  part,  such  as  the 
head  and  lungs.     Acute  riieumatism,  al- 
though accompanied  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  inflammation  in  particulai-  parts,  has 
seldom  been  known  to  terminate  in  suppur- 
ation ;  but  a  serous  or  gelatinous  effusion 
takes  place. 

Riieumatism  seldom  proving  fatal,  very 
few  opportunities  have  offered  for  dissections 
of  the  (lisc.-'.se.  In  the  few  wliicii  ha\-e  oc- 
curred, the  same  appearances  have  been  ob- 
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served  as  in  inflammatory  fever,  effusion 
within  the  cranium,  and  now  and  then  af- 
fections of  some  of  the  viscera. 

In  the  acute  rheumatism  the  general  anti- 
phlogistic plan  of  treatment  is  to  be  pursued, 
so  long  as  the  febrile  and  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  severe.     It  may  bo  sometimes 
proper  to  begin  by  a  moderate  abstraction  of 
blood,  where  the  patient  is  young  and  ple- 
thoric ;  and  if  the  disease  attacks  any  im- 
portant part,  this  measure  must  be  more 
actively  pursued ;  but  in  general  it  does  not 
appear  necessary.    Even  the  local  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  is  hardly  advisable,  unless  the 
affection  be  very  much  fixed  to  one  part, 
and  the  symptoms  urgent :  and  it  may  be 
said,  that  most  local  applications  are  rather 
likely  to  drive  the  disease  from  one  part  to 
another,  than  to  afford  permanent  relief. 
After  freely  opening  the  bowels,  the  chief 
object  is  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  general 
and  mild  diaphoresis  by  antimonial  and  mer- 
curial preparations,  assisted  by  opium,  or 
otlier  narcotic,  which  may  also  alleviate  the 
pain,  and  occasionally  by  the  warm  bath, 
where  the  skin  is  particularly  harsh  and  dry. 
Digitalis,  by  moderating  the  circulation,  will 
sometimes  be  usefully  conjoined  with  these 
medicines.    As  the  fever  abates,  and  the 
strength  appears  impaired,  tonics  should  be 
given  to  promote  the  convalescence  of  the 
patient,  and  obviate  a  relapse  :  and  where 
the  inflammation  remains  fixed  in  a  parti- 
cular joint,  after  the  pyrexia  has  ceased, 
fomentations  and  other  local  measures,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  part,  may  be 
employed  for  its  removal.      In  the  arth- 
'rodynia,    or  chronic  rheumatism,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,    the  remedies   of  chief 
efficacy  are  stimulant  diaphoretics  in  mode- 
rate doses  regularly  persevered  in,  assisted 
by  various  local  means  of  promoting  the  cir- 
culation through  the  affected  part.  Ano- 
dynes may  be  also  used  with  advantage  both 
internally  and  locally  :  and  attention  should 
be  paid  to  support  the  strength,  and  coi-rect 
any  observable   deficiency  in    the  several 
functions. 

RHE'UME.  (From  peoj,  to  flow.)  A 
defluxion,  a  common  cold  or  catarrh. 

RHEUMIC  ACID.  An  acid  said  to 
be  peculiar  to  rhubarb,  but  not  yet  sufK- 
ciently  examined. 

Rhide'sia.  (From  ribcs,  a  currant.)  See 
Hibes. 

RHINjE'US.  {RhiruBUS,  sc.  muscu- 
lus ;  from  piv,  the  nose. )  See  Compressor 
naris. 

Rhinenchy'tes.  (From  piv,  the  nose, 
and  €7xw«,  to  pour  in.)  A  syringe  for  the 
nose. 

RHINOPHO'NIA.  (From  piv,  the 
nose,  and  ^wvi\,  the  voice.)  A  nasal 
voice. 

Rhiza'ora.  (From  pi{a,  the  root,  and 
aypfvo),  to  seize.)  An  instrument  for 
taking  out  the  roots  or  stumps  of  teeth. 


RHODIA.  See  Rhodiola. 
RHODIOLA.  (A  diminutive  of  Rkodin ; 
from  podov,  a  rose :  so  called  because  its 
root  smells  like  the  damask  rose.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Dicecia  ; 
Order,  Octandria. 

"^i  Rhodiola  uosea.  The  radix  rhodias  of 
some  pharmacopoeias  is  the  produce  of  the 
Rhodiola  rosea,  of  Linnaeus,  called  rosewort. 
Wlien  dry,  it  has  a  very  pleasant  smell, 
resembling  that  of  the  damask  rose.  In 
this  odorous  matter  the  medical  virtue  of 
the  root  resides.  Poultices  in  which  this 
root  enters  as  a  chief  ingredient  are  said  to 
allay  violent  pains  of  the  head. 

RHO'DIUM.  (From  po^ov,  a  rose;  a 
wood  which  smells  like  roses.)  1.  Rhodium, 
or  rose-wood. 

2.  A  new  metal  discovered  among  the 
grains  of  crude  platina,  by  Dr.  WoUaston, 
The  jnode  of  obtaining  it  in  the  state  of  a 
triple  salt  combined  with  muriatic  acid  and 
soda,  has  been  given  under  the  article  Palla- 
dium. This  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  metal  precipitated  from  it  in  a  black 
powder  by  zinc. 

This  powder,  exposed  to  heat,  continues 
black ;  but  with  borax  it  acquires  a  white 
metallic  lustre,  though  it  remains  infusible. 
Sulphur,  or  arsenic,  however,  renders  it 
fusible,  and  may  afterward  be  expelled  by 
continuing  the  heat.  The  button,  however, 
is  not  malleable.  Its  speciflc  gravity  ap- 
pears not  to  exceed  11. 

Rhodium  unites  easily  with  every  metal 
that  has  been  tried,  except  mercury.  With 
gold  or  silver  it  forms  a  Very  malleable 
alloy,  not  oxidated  by  a  high  degree  of  heat, 
but  becoming  incrusted  with  a  black  oxide 
when  slowly  cooled.  One-sixth  of  it  does 
not  perceptibly  alter  the  colour  of  gold,  but 
renders  it  much  less  fusible.  Neither  nitric 
nor  nitro-muriatic  acid  acts  on  it  in  either  of 
these  alloys ;  but  if  it  be  fused  with  three 
parts  of  bismuth,  lead,  or  copper,  the  alloy 
is  entirely  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid 
with  two  parts  of  muriatic. 

The  oxide  was  soluble  in  every  acid 
Dr.  WoUaston  tried.  The  solution  in  mu- 
riatic acid  did  not  crystallise  by  evaporation. 
Its  residuum  formed  a  rose-coloured  solu- 
tion with  alkohol.  Muriate  of  ammonia 
and  of  soda,  and  nitrate  of  potassa,  occa- 
sioned no  precipitate  in  the  muriatic  solution, 
but  formed  with  the  oxide  triple  salts,  which 
were  insoluble  in  alkohol.  Its  solution  in 
nitric  acid  likewise  did  not  crystallise,  but 
silver,  copper,  and  other  metals  precipitated  it. 

The  solution  of  the  triple  salt  with 
muriate  of  soda  was  not  precipitated  by 
muriate,  carbonate,  or  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia,  by  carbonate  or  ferroprussiate  of 
potassa,  or  by  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
caustic  alkalies  however  throw  down  a  yellow 
oxide,  soluble  in  excess  of  alkali ;  and  a 
solution  of  platina  occasions  in  it  a  yellow 
precipitate. 
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The  title  of  this  product  to  be  considered 
as  a  distinct  metal  was  at  first  questioned  • 
but  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Wollaston  have 
since  been  confirmed  by  Descotils. 

Rhodium  lignum.  See  Aspulathus  ca- 
nariensis. 

RHODODE'NDRON.  (From  poW,  a 
rose,  and  SevSpov,  a  tree  :  so  called  because 
Its  flowers  resemble  the  rose.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnajan 
system.  Class,  JDecandria  ;  Order,  Mono- 
gi/nia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  ole- 
ander.    See  Rhododendron  chrysanthemum. 

Rhododendron  chrysanthemum.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  oleander,  rose-bay, 
or  yellow  rhododendron.  This  species  of 
rhododendron, /oZu's  oblongis  impunclis  supra 
scabris  venosissimis ,  corolla  rotata  irregulari 
gemma  Jlorifera  ferrugineo-tomentosa,  has 
not  yet  been  introduced  in  Britain  ;  it  is  a 
native  of  Siberia,  affecting  mountainous 
situations,  and  flowering  in  June  and 
July. 

This  plant  and  its  medical  virtues  were 
first  described  in  1747,  by  Gmelin  and 
Haller.  Little  attention,  however,  was  paid 
to  it,  till  the  year  1779,  when  it  was  strongly 
recommended  by  Koelpin  as  an  efficacious 
medicine,  not  only  in  rheumatism  and  gout, 
but  even  in  venereal  cases ;  and  it  is  now 
very  generally  employed  in  chronic  rheu- 
matisms, in  various  parts  of  Europe.  The 
leaves,  which  are  the  part  directed  for  me- 
dicinal use,  have  a  bitterish  subadstringent 
taste.  Taken  in  a  large  dose,  they  prove 
a  narcotic  poison  ;  and,  in  moderate  doses, 
they  are  said  to  occasion  heat,  tliirst,  a  degree 
of  delirium,  and  a  peculiar  sensation  of  the 
parts  aflTected. 

As  a  powerful  and  active  medicine,  this 
shrub,  says  Dr.  Woodville,  may  probably 
,  be  found  an  addition  to  the  materia  medica. 
Dr.  Home,  who  tried  it  unsuccessfully  in 
some  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  says,  "  It 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful 
sedatives  which  we  have,  as,  in  most  of  the 
trials,  it  made  the  pulse  remarkably  slow, 
and  in  one  patient  reduced  it  to  thirty-eight 
beats.     And  in  otiier  cases,  in  which  {he 
rhododendron  has  been  used  at  Edinburgh, 
it  has  been  productive  of  good  effects,  and 
accordingly  it  is  now  introduced  into  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.    The  manner  of 
using  tliis  plant  by  the  Siberians,  was  by 
putting  two  drachms  of  tlie  dried  leaves  in 
an  earthen  pot,  with  about  ten  ounces  of 
boiling  water,  keeping  it  near  a  boiling  heat 
for  a  night ;  and  this  they  took  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  by  repeating  it  three  or  four  times, 
generally  efTecled  a  cure. 

Rhodo'meli.  ( From  poSov,  the  rose,  and 
fj.f\t,  honey. )    Honey  of  roses. 

RHCEADEiE.  (From  rhceas,  the  red 
poppy.)  The  name  of  an  order  in  Linnaus's 
Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting 
of  poppy  and  similar  plants,  the  calyx  of 


which  is  caducous,  and  the  fruit  a  capsule  or 
selyna. 

RHffi'AS.  (Bha^as,  ados.  m.  ;  from 
Rfio,  to  f^ow. )  The  wild  poppy  is  sometimes 
so  called.    See  Papaver  rhceas. 

RHCETIZITE.  Aglistening  and  pearly 
white  mineral,  which  is  found  in  primitive 
rocks,  with  quartz  Psitzsci,  in  the  Tyrol. 

RHOMBOIDE'US.   (From  po/.§oj,  a 
geometrical  figure,  whose  sides  are  equal  but 
not  right-angled,  and  eiSos,  resemblance.) 
Rhomhoideus  major  and  minor.  Rhoviboides, 
of  Douglas,  Winslow,  and  Cowper;  and 
Cervwi  dorso  scapulaire,  of  Dumas.  This 
inuscle,  which  is  so  named  from  its  shape,  is 
situated  immediately  under  the  trapezius. 
We  find  it  usually,    though   not  always, 
divided  into  two  portions,  which  Albinus 
describes  as  two  distinct  muscles.  The 
uppermost  of  these,  or  rhomboulem  minor, 
arises  tendinous  from  the  spinous  processes 
of  t!ie  three  inferior  vertebrae  of  the  neck, 
and  from  the  ligamentum  colli ;  the  loiver ' 
most,  or  rhomboideus  major,  arises  tendinous 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  back  :  the 
former   is  inserted  into  the  basis  of  tho 
scapula,  opposite  to  its  spine;  the  latter 
into  all  the  basis  of  the  scapula,  below  its 
spine.      Its  use  is  to  draw  the  scapula 
obliquely   upwards,    and    directly  back- 
wards. 

RHOMB  SPAR.     See  Bitterspar. 
RHOMBUS.       Diamond-shaped,  ap- 
proaching to  a  square :  applied  to  leaves,  &c. ; 
as  those  of  the  Chenopodium  olidum,  and  to' 
the  pod  of  Cicer  arietinum. 

RHONCHUS.  (P07K©-,  rhonchus,  ster- 
lor.)  Snoring. 

RHOPALO'SIS.  (From  powa\ou,  a 
club. )  A  disorder  in  which  the  hair  cleaves 
together,  and  hangs  down  in  clusters  re- 
sembling clubs.  The  plaited  hair.  See 
Plica. 

RHUBARB.    See  Rheum. 
Rhtbarb,  monks.      See  Rumex  patientia. 
Rhubarb,  rhaponlic.     See  Rheum  rhapon- 
ticum. 

RHUS.  (From  pew,  to  flow:  so  called 
because  it  stops  fluxes.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnajan  system. 
Class,  Penlandria;  Order,  Trigynia.  Tiie 
sumach-tree. 

Rhus  belgica.  The  Dutch  myrtle  is 
sometimes  so  termed.    See  Myrica  gale. 

Rhus  coriaria.  Sumach.  Elm-leaved 
sumach.  This  plant,  Rhtis — foliis  jyinnatis 
oblusiuscule  serratis  ovalibus  sublus  villosis,  of 
Linnajus,  is  a  small  tree,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  It  is  singular  that  this  is 
the  only  species  of  tlie  genus  rhus  which  is 
perfectly  innocent ;  the  others  being  active 
poisons.  Both  the  leaves  and  berries  of  this 
plant  are  used  medicinally,  as  astringents 
and  tonics ;  tlie  former  are  the  most  power- 
ful, and  have  been  long  in  common  use, 
vvliere  they  may  be  easily  obtained  in  various 
complaints  indicating  this  class  of  remedies. 
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The  berries,  which  are  red,  and  of  a  roundish 
compressed  figure,  contain  a  pulpy  matter, 
in  which  is  lodged  a  brown,  hard,  oval,  seed, 
manifesting  a  considerable  degree  of  ad~ 
stringency.  The  pulp,  even  when  dry,  is 
grateful,  and  has  been  discovered  to  contain 
an  essential  salt,  similar  to  that  of  wood 
sorrel.  An  infusion  of  the  dried  fruit  is  not 
rendered  black  by  a  solution  of  iron  ;  hence 
it  appears  to  be  destitute  of  adstrlngency. 
But  its  acidity  is  extremely  grateful ;  there- 
fore, like  many  other  fi  uits,  these  berries 
may  be  advantageously  taken  to  allay  febrile 
heat,  and  to  correct  bilious  putrescency. 
Rhus  radicans.  Sec  Rhus  veriiL: 
Rhus  tiphihum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Virginian  sumach,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
said  to  be  useful  in  stopping  haemorrhages. 

Rhus  toxicodrndron^.  Poison  oak,  or 
sumach.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  North 
America.  The  stems,  if  cut,  exude  a 
milky  juice,  which  inflames  the  skin.  The 
leaves,  now  inserted  in  the  pharmacopoeia, 
are  inodojrous,  and  have  a  mawkish  subacTid 
taste.  Their  virtues  are  extracted  more 
perfectly  by  water  than  by  alkohol.  They 
pj-ove  stimulant  and  narcotic,  when  taken 
internally.  Dr.  Ajderson,  of  Hull,  found 
them  successful  in  several  cases  of  paralysis. 
They  excite  a  sense  of  heat  and  pricking, 
and  irregular  twitches  in  the  affected  limbs. 
They  have  been  sometimes  useful,  also,  in 
herpetic  eruptions.  The  dose  may  be  from 
half  a  grain,  gradually  increased  to  four 
grains,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Rhus  vernix.  Rhus  radicans..  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  a  poisonous  plant,  the  effi- 
cacy of  which  Dr.  Fresnoi  has  endeavoured 
to  prove,  in  the  disease  called  paralysis,  and 
herpetic  afiections.  He,  in  order  that  others 
should  not  suffer  by  his  experiments,  began 
by  taking  an  infusion  of  one  of  the  three 
foliola  of  which  each  leaf  of  this  plant  con- 
sists ;  and  as  this  dose  produced  no  sensible 
effect,  he  increased  the  number  to  twelve. 
His  urine  and  perspiration  were  increased 
in  quantity,  and  he  had  some  pains  in  his 
belly.  He  relates  seven  cases,  in  which  he 
thinks  he  can  remove  all  doubt  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  infusion,  in  herpetic  affections. 
From  these  the  following  are  selected  : 

"  A  country  woman,"  says  Dr.  Fresnoi, 
"  came  to  me  in  the  month  of  July,  1780, 
to  consult  me  about  the  herpes  farinosa,  with 
which  her  face  had  been  covered  for  more 
than  a  year.  She  was  ordered  to  take  an 
infusion  of  this  jjlant ;  and,  in  six  weeks, 
was  entirely  free  from  the  disease." 

He  likewise  relates  five  cases  of  paralysis, 
which  were  cured  by  the  use  of  this  plant. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  to  be  cut 
when  in  the  greatest  vigour,  about  the  month 
of  June.  "  Those  who  cut  this  plant,"  says 
Dr.  F.  "  wear  leathern  gloves,  on  account 
of  its  poisonous  qualities."  Tiie  same 
gentleman  observes,  he  saw  one  casein  which 
inflammation  of  the  eye-lids  was  produced 


by  the  vapour  from  tlie  plant.  Four  pounds, 
of  the  leaves  being  distilled  with  thirty-two 
pounds  of  water,  give  it  a  slight  odour,  al- 
Ihougli  the  plant  is  entirely  free  from  it. 
Its  taste  is  pungent,  and  inflames  the  mouth. 
The  decoction  which  remains,  in  the  still  is 
brovvn,  and  is  generally  covered  ^yith  a  light 
brown  pellicle.  When  strained  and  evapo- 
rated, it  gives  a  shining  black  extract.  The 
leaves  inflame  and  swell  the  hands  and  arms 
of  those  who  take  tliem  out  of  the  still,  and 
bring  on  an  itching,  which  remains  for 
several  days.  Forty-two  pounds  of  the  leaves 
afford  twenty  ounces  of  extract,  of  a  proper 
consistence  for  pills. 

"  A  girl,  in  Flanders,"  says  Dr.  Fresnoi, 
"  already  subject  to  fits,  laid  down  some 
flowers  in  her  bed-room.  Next  day  she  told 
me  that  she  had  undergone  a  great  change  v 
that  she  had  had  no  fits,  and  slept  much, 
betteis  It  occurred  to  me,"  says  Dr.  F. 
"  that  the  flowers  occasioned  this  change. 
Next  day,  the  flowers  being  removed,  and 
the  window  opened,  the  convulsions  re- 
appeared ;  on  their  being  again  introduced, 
the  fits  disappeared. ;  which  prpved  plainly 
it  was  the  effect  of  the  flowers.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  extract  in  tussis.  convulsiva 
exceeded  my  hopes ;  forty-two  children 
being  cured  of  this  disorder  in  Valenciennes, 
during  the  end  of  the  year  1786.  Four 
grains  of  extract  are  to,  be  dissolved  in  four 
ounces  of'  syrup,  of  which  one  table-spoonful 
given  to  the  child  every  third  hour,  gene- 
rally abates  the  cough,  and  mostly  leaves 
them." 

RHY'AS.  ['Vvas,,  4  disease  of  the  eye..) 
A  decrease  or  defect  of  the  lachrymal  ca- 
runcle. The  proximate  cause  is  a  native 
defect ;  or  it  may  originate  from  excision , 
erosion,  or  acrimony.  This  disorder  is 
commonly  incurable,  and  it  induces  an  in-, 
curable  epiphora,  or  a  continual  weepirig. 

RHYPIA.  {From 'Pvpos,  sordes.)  Foul, 
sordid,  ill-conditioned. 

Rhytido'sis.     See  Rutidosis.. 

RIB.  Cosla.  The  ribs  are  the  long 
curved  bones  which  are  placed,  in  an  oblique 
direction  at  the  sides  of  the  chest.  Their 
number  is  generally  twelve  on  each  side  ; 
but,  in  some  subjects,  it  has  been  found  tq 
be  thirteen,  and  in  others,  though  more 
rarely,  only  eleven.  They  are  distinguished 
into  true  and  false  ribs.  The  seven  upper 
ribs,  which  are  articulated  tp  the  sternum, 
are  called  Irue  ribs  ;  and  the  five  lower  ones, 
which  are  not  immediately  a,ttached  to  that 
bone,  are  called  J'uLic  ribs.  At  the  posterior 
extremity  of  each  rib  we  observe  a  small 
hciid,  divided  by  a  middle  ridge  into  two 
articulating  surfaces,  covered  with  cartilage, 
which  are  received  into  two  cavities  contigu- 
ous to  each  other,  and  formed  in  the  upper 
and  lower  part  of  each  dorsal  vertebra,  as  we 
have  observed  in  our  description  of  the 
spine.  This  articulation,  which  is  secured 
by  a  capsular  ligament,  is  a  species  of  gin^ 
3  X 
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glymus,  and  allows  only  of  motion  upwards 
and  downwards.  The  head  of  eacli  rib  is 
supported  by  a  short  neck,  and  immediately 
beyond  this  we  find  a  flattened  tubercle,  af- 
fording an  oblong  and  slightly  convex  .sur- 
face, whicii  is  articulated  with  the  transverse 
process  of  the  lowest  of  the  two  dorsal  ver- 
tebrffi,  with  wiiich  its  iiead  is  articulated. 
At  some  little  distance  from  this  tuberosity, 
the  rib  makes  a  considerable  curve,  which  is 
usually  called  its  angle.  ]'>om  the  tubercle 
to  the  angle  the  ribs  arc  of  considerable 
thickness,  and  approaching  to  a  cylindrical 
shape  ;  but,  from  the  angle  to  their  anterior 
extremity,  they  become  thinner  and  flatter. 
To  this  anterior  extremity  is  fixed  a  long, 
broad,  and  strong  cartilage,  which,  in  each 
of  the  true  ribs,  reaches  to  the  sternum, 
vehere  its  articulation  is  secured  by  a  capsu- 
lar ligament,  and  by  other  ligamentous 
fibres.  The  cartilages  of  the  sixth  and  se- 
venth ribs  l)eing  longer  than  the  rest,  are 
extended  upwards,  in  order  to  reach  the 
sternum,  the  inferior  portion  of  which  is 
about  on  a  level  with  the  fifth  rib.  The 
cartilages  of  thepe  two  ribs  are  usually 
united  into  one,  so  as  to  leave  no  space  be- 
tween them.  The  false  ribs  are  supported 
in  a  different  manner  ;  their  cartilages  ter- 
minate in  an  acute  point  before  they  reach 
the  sternum,  the  eighth  rib  being  attached 
by  its  cartilage  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  car- 
tilage of  the  seventh,  or  last  of  the  true 
ribs ;  the  ninth  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
eighth  ;  and  the  tenth  to  the  ninth  ;  the  car- 
tilages of  each  rib  being  shorter  than  that  of 
the  rib  above  it.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth, 
which  aie  the  two  lowermost  ril)s,  are  not 
fixed  at  their  anterior  extremities  like  the 
other  ribs,  but  hang  loose,  and  are  supported 
only  by  their  ligamentous  fibres,  and  by 
muscles  and  other  soft  parts. 

The  external  surface  of  each  rib  is  some- 
what convex,  and  its  internal  surface 
slightly  concave.  On  the  inferior  and  in- 
terior surface  of  these  bones  we  observe  a 
long  fossa,  for  the  lodgment  of  the  intercos- 
tal vessels  and  nerves.  This  channel,  how- 
ever, does  not  extend  through  tlie  whole 
length  of  the  rib,  being  observable  neither 
at  the  posterior  extremity,  where  the  ves- 
sels have  not  yet  reached  the  bone,  nor  at 
the  fore-end,  where  they  are  distributed 
to  the  parts  between  the  ribs.  We  seldom 
see  any  marks  of  it  in  the  short  ribs,  as  in 
the  first,  second,  eleventh,  and  twelf'tli. 

Thus  far  wo  have  given  a  description, 
which  is  applicable  to  the  ribs  in  general  ; 
but,  as  we  find  them  differing  from  each 
other  in  shape,  length,  situation,  and  other 
respects,  it  will  be  right  to  speak  of  each 
rib  in  particular. 

The  Jirst  rib,  which  is  the  shortest  of  any, 
is  likewise  the  most  curved.  It  is  broader 
than  the  other  ribs,  and,  instead  of  being 
placed,  as  they  are,  obliquely,  and  with  its 
edges  upwards  and  downwards,  it  is  situ- 


ated nearly  in  a  tranverse  direction,  one 
of  its  edges  being  placed  inwards,  or  nearly 
so.  Of  these  edges,  the  inner  one  is  sharp, 
and  the  outer  one  somewhat  rounded.  Its 
inner  surface  is  smooth,  and  its  superior 
surface  is  sometimes  slightly  depressed 
anteriorly  by  the  clavicle.  The  head  of 
this  rib,  instead  of  being  angular,  is  flat- 
tened, and  slightly  convex,  being  received 
into  a  cavity,  which  is  formed  wholly  in 
the  first  vertebra,  and  not  by  two  vertebras, 
as  in  the  case  with  the  other  ribs. 

The  second  rib  is  longer  than  the  first, 
but  shorter  than  the  ribs  below  it.  Its  an- 
gle is  placed  at  a  small  distance  from  its 
tuberosity,  and  its  head  is  articulated  with 
two  vertebraj,  like  the  other  ribs.  The 
other  ten  ribs,  the  two  last  only  excepted, 
differ  froin  the  general  description  we  have 
given,  chiefly  in  the  difference  of  their 
length,  whicl)  goes  on  gradually  increasing, 
from  the  first  or  uppermost,  to  the  seventh 
or  last  of  the  true  ribs,  and  as  gradually 
diminishing  from  that  to  the  twelfth.  Their 
obliquity,  in  respect  to  the  spine,  likewise 
increases  as  they  descend,  as  does  the  dis- 
tance between  the  head  and  angle  of  each 
rib,  from  the  first  rib  to  the  ninth.  The 
two  lowest  ribs  differ  from  all  the  rest  in 
the  following  particulars  :  —  Their  heads, 
like  that  of  the  first  rib,  are  rounded,  and 
received  into  a  cavity  formed  entirely 
in  the  body  of  one  vertebra ;  they  have 
no  tubercle  for  their  articulation  with  the 
transverse  processes,  to  which  they  are 
only  loosely  fixed  by  ligaments,  and,  in 
tliis  respect,  the  tenth  rib  is  sometimes 
found  to  agree  with  them  :  they  are  much 
shorter  than  the  rest  of  the  false  ribs,  and  the 
twelfth  is  still  shorter  than  the  eleventh. 
Tlie  length  of  the  latter,  however,  is  dif- 
ferent in  different  subjects,  and  is  not 
always  found  to  be  tlte  same  on  both 
sides.  Anteriorly,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, their  cartilages  are  short  and  loose, 
not  being  attached  to  the  cartilages  of  the 
other  ribs ;  and  this  seems  to  l)e,  because 
the  most  considerable  motions  of  the 
trunk  are  not  performed  on  the  lumbar 
vertebrse  alone,  but  likewise  on  the  lower 
vertebras  of  the  back  ;  so  tliat  if  these  two 
ribs  had  been  confined  anteriorly,  like  the 
rest,  and  likewise  united  to  the  bodies  of 
two  vertebra;,  and  to  the  transverse  pro- 
cess, this  disposition  would  have  impeded 
the  motion  of  the  two  last  vcrlebrre  of  the 
back,  and  consequently  would  have  affected 
the  motion  of  tlie  trunk  in  general. 

The  use  of  the  ribs  is  to  give  form  to  the 
thorax,  and  to  cover  and  defend  the  lungs  ; 
also  to  assist  in  breathing  ;  for  they  are 
joined  to  the  verlel)ra;  by  regular  hinges, 
which  allow  of  siiort  motions,  and  to  the 
stcriuim  l)y  cartilages,  which  yield  %o  the 
motion  of  the  ribs,  and  return  again  when 
the  muscles  cease  to  act. 

Eibhed  leaf.    See  Nervostiti. 
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RI'BES.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  tlie  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria  ; 
Order,  Alonogi/nia.    Tlie  currant-tree, 

RiBEs  NIGRUM.  BUicic  currant.  This 
indigenous  plant,  Ribes  —  mcemis  pilosis, 
Jloribus  ublmigis,  of  Linnceus,  affords  larger 
berries  than  those  of  the  red,  wliich  are  said 
to  be  peculiarly  useful  in  sore  throats,  and 
to  possess  a  diuretic  power  in  a  very  con- 
siderable degree.  The  leaves  of  the  black 
currant  are  extremely  fragrant,  and  have 
been  likewise  recommended  for  their  medi- 
cinal virtue,  wliich  Bergius  states  to  I)e 
mundificans,  pellens,  diuretica.  The  offi- 
ciniil  preparations  of  the  berries  are.  the  si/~ 
ntjms  ribis  nigri,  and  the  succus  ribis  nigri 
inspissntus. 

Rises  rubbusi.  Grossidaria  non  spi- 
nosa.  The  red  cun-aiit.  Ribes  —  iiierme  / 
racemis  glabris  pendulis,  Jloribus  plnniuscu- 
lis,  of  Linnajus.  The  white  currant-tree  is 
merely  a  variety  of  the  red,  the  fruit  of  both 
is  perfectly  analogous ;  therefore,  what  is 
said  of  the  one  applies  to  tlie  other.  The 
red  currant  is  abundantly  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, and,  from  its  grateful  acidity,  is  uni- 
versally acceptable,  either  as  nature  presents 
it,  or  variously  prepared  by  art,  with  the 
addition  of  sugar.  Considered  medicinally, 
it  is  esteemed  to  be  moderately  refrigerant, 
antiseptic,  attenuant,  and  aperient.  It  may 
be  used  with  considerable  advantage  to  allay 
thirst,  in  most  febrile  complaints,  to  lessen 
an  increased  secretion  of  bile,  and  to  correct 
a  putrid  and  scorbutic  state  of  the  fluids, 
especially  in  sanguine  temperaments  ;  but, 
in  constitutions  of  a  contrary  kind,  it  is  apt 
to  occasion  flatulency  and  indigestion. 
RI B  WORT.  See  Plantago  lanceolala. 
RICE.    See  Oryza. 

RI'CINUS.  (Quasi,  piv  Kvvos,  a  dog's 
nose  ;  because  they  stick  to  the  noses  of  dogs.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaan  system.  Class,  Moncecia  ;  Order, 
Monadeljihia. 

2.  The  pharmacopcsial  name  of  the  plant 
that  affords  the  seed  from  which  the 
castor-i  'il  is  prepared. 

RiciNus  COMMUNIS.  Tlie  systematic 
name  of  the  castor-oil  plant.  Catriputia 
major  ;  Kerva ;  Ricinus  vvlgaris ;  Pulma 
chrisli  Ricinus— folds  pellatis  subpalinatis  ser- 
ralis,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  appears  to  be 
the  Kt/ci,  or  Kporcov,  of  Dioscorides,  who  ob- 
serves, that  the  seeds  are  powerfully  ca- 
thartic ;  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Aetius, 
Paulus  iEgineta,  and  Pliny.  The  ricirms 
was  first  cultivated  in  England,  in  the  time 
of  Turner,  and  is  now  annually  reared  in 
many  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  in  that  of  Dr.  Saunders,  at  High- 
bury, the  plant  grew  to  a  state  of  great  perfec- 
tion. An  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  of 
this  plant,  and  known  by  the  name  of  oleum 
ricini,  palma  christi,  or  castor  oil,  is  the 
drug  to  which  the  pharmacopoeias  refer, 
and  which  has  lately  come  into  frequent 


use,  as  a  quick  but  gentle  purgative.  The 
London  College  directs  tliis  oil  to  be  ex- 
pressed from  the  seeds  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  the  oil  of  almonds,  and  with- 
out the  assistance  of  heat,  by  M'hich  the 
oil  would  seem  to  be  obtained  in  the  purest 
state.  However,  we  have  some  reason  to 
believe  that  this  method  is  seldom  prac- 
tised, and  that  the  oil  usually  employed 
here  is  imported  from  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  is  commonly  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  —  "  The  seeds  being  freed 
from  tlie  husks,  or  pods,  which  are  gathered 
upon  their  turning  brown,  and  when  be- 
ginning to  burst  open,  are  first  bruised  in 
a  mortar,  afterwards  tied  up  in  a  linen  bag, 
and  then  thrown  into  a  large  pot,  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  (about  eight 
gallons,  to  one  gallon  of  the  seeds),  and 
boiled  till  the  oil  is  risen  to  the  surface, 
whan  it  is  carefully  skimmed  ofil",  strained, 
and  kept  for  use.  Thus  prepared,  the  oil 
is  entirely  free  from  acrimony,  and  will 
stay  upon  the  stomach  when  it  rejects  all 
other  medicines."  Mr.  Long  remarks,  that 
the  oil  intended  for  medicinal  use,  is 
more  frequently  cold  drawn,  or  extracted 
from  the  bruised  seeds  by  means  of  a  hand- 
press.  But  this  is  thought  more  acrimo- 
nious than  that  prepared  by  coction.  Dr. 
Browne  is  also  of  this  opinion,  and  prefers 
the  oil  prepared  by  coction  to  that  by  ex- 
pression  ;  he  attributes  its  greater  mildness 
to  the  action  of  the  fire,  observing  that  the 
expressed  oil,  as  well  as  the  mixed  juices 
of  the  seeds,  are  far  more  active  and  violent 
in  their  operation. 

Dr.  CuUen  observes,  that  "  this  oil, 
when  the  stomach  can  be  reconciled  to  it, 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  purgatives  we 
can  employ.  It  has  this  particular  advantage, 
that  it  operates  sooner  after  its  exhibition 
than  any  other  purgative  I  know  of,  as  it 
commonly  operates  in  two  or  three  hours. 
It  seldom  gives  any  griping,  and  its  opera- 
tion is  generally  moderate,  producing  one, 
two,  or  three  stools  only.  It  is  particularly 
suited  to  cases  of  costiveness,  and  even  to 
cases  of  spasmodic  colic. 

In  the  West  Indies,  it  is  found  to  be  one 
of  the  most  certain  remedies  in  the  dry 
belly-ache,  or  colica  pictoiium.  It  is  sel- 
dom found  heating  or  irritating  to  the  rec- 
tum ;  and,  therefore,  is  sufficiently  well 
suited  to  lia;morrhoidal  persons. 

The  only  inconvenience  attending  the 
use  of  this  medicine  is,  that  as  an  oil  it  is 
nauseous  to  some  persons ;  and  that,  when 
the  dose  is  large,  it  occasions  sickness  at 
the  stomach  for  some  time  after  it  is  taken. 
To  obviate  these  inconveniences,  several 
means  have  been  tried  ;  and  it  is  found 
that  the  most  effectual  means  is  the  addition 
of  a  little  ardent  spirit.  In  (he  West  Indies, 
they  employ  rum  ;  but  that  I  ipight  not 
withdraw  any  part  of  the  purgative,  I  em- 
ploy the  2¥/ic.  aemiis  comp.  This  added  in 
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the  proportion  of  one  to  three  parts  of  the 
oil,  and  very  intimately  mixed,  by  being 
shaken  together  in  a  phial,  botli  makes  the 
oil  less  nauseous  to  the  taste,  and  makes  it 
«it  more  easy  on  the  stomach.  Tlie  com- 
mon dose  of  tliis  oil  is  a  table  spoonful,  or 
haU  an  ounce  j  but  many  persons  require  a 
-double  quantity. 

KlciNus  MAJOR.     See  Jairnp/ia  curcus. 

RiciNus  VULGARIS.    See  liicinus. 

RICKETS.    See  Bachitis. 

RICTUS.  This  term  is  applied  by  bo- 
tanists to  the  grinning  mouth  or  opening 
between  the  two  lips  of  a  ringent  or  person- 
ate flower. 

RI'GOR.  A  sudden  coldness,  attended 
by  a  shivering,  more  or  less  perfect. 

RI'MA.  A  fissure,  or  opening;  as  the 
rivia  laryngis,  rinia  milvce. 

RiMA  GLOTTinis.  The  opening  of  ilje 
larynx,  through  v.'hich  the  air  passes  in  and 
out  of  the  lungs. 

RI'MULA.  (Diminutive  of  rima,  a 
fissure.)    A  small  fissure. 

RIN^'US.  (From  pw,  the  nose.)  See 
Compressor  naris. 

RING-WORM.  A  species  of  herpes. 
5ee  Herpes. 

RINGENS.  iRingent:  a  term  applied 
to  flowers  or.  their  corolla,  which  are  irregular 
and  gaping,  like  the  mouth  of  an  animal ;  as 
those  of  the  nettle,  &c. 

A  ringent  flower  is  also  called  a  lipped  or 
labiate  b}'  some  botanists. 

Ri'sAGON.     See  Cassuiminiar. 

RisiGALLuji.     The  auripigmentum  was 
so  called.     See  ^rseniovs  add. 
,    RTSUS.    Laughter ;  laughing. 

RiSGS  CANiNus.  A  kind  of  laughter  i-n 
which  the  lips  are  contracted,  so  as  to  show 
all  the  teeth. 

Risus  sAunoNicus.    See  Sardonic  lavgh. 

RIVERIUS,  Lazarus,  was  born  at 
Montpelier,  in  1589.  Being  naturally  slow 
in  his  attainments,  he  failed  in  his  first 
examinations  for  a  degree ;  but  tliis  only 
stimulated  him  to  .redoubled  exertions,  so 
that  in  the  following  spring  he  accomjilished 
his  object  at  the  age.  of  22.  His  attachment 
to  study  became  then  very  great,  and  eleven 
years  after  that  period  he  was  appointed 
to  the  professorship  of  medicine  in  the  uni- 
versity;  whici)  ofllice  he  filled  with  great 
honour  till  Jiis  death  in  1655.  Riverius 
published  some  valuable  works,  especially 
one,  entitled  Praxis  Medica  ;"  -whicli  ap- 
peared at  first  in  a  concise  form,  as  a  sort 
of  text-book  ;  :but  finding  it  .very  iavour- 
ably  received  .by  the  public,  he  enlarged  and 
improved  it  .considei-ably  :  and  it  .idded 
greatly  to  his  reputation,  having  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  as  well  in 
the  original,  as  translated  into  French  and 
English. 

RIVINUS,  Augustus  QuiniNus,  was 
son  of  a  learned  physician  and  critie,  Andrew 
Pachmnnn,  whose  name  was  latinized  into 


Rivinus,  and  born  at  Leipsic,  in  1652.  He 
gr-iduated  at  the  age  of  24,  and  fifteen  years 
after  obtained  the  professoiships  of  physio- 
logy and  botany  in  his  native  university  ; 
he  was  also  a.sBociated  with  many  learned 
bodies ;  and  he  filled  these  a|>pointments 
with  honour  to  himself  till  his  death,  in 
172;},  Rivinus  distinguished  himself  chiefly 
as  a  systematic  botanist ;  but  his  arrange- 
ment was  very  defective,  being  founded  on 
the  number  of  the  petals,  and  their  being 
regular,  or  irregular.  Though  by  no  means 
eminent  as  a  practical  anatomist,  he  is  said 
to  have  discovered  a  ne.w  salivary  duct.  As 
a  medical  writer,  he  has  the  merit  of  faith- 
ful observation  and  description  in  his 
treatise  «  De  Peste  Lipsiensi,"  published  in 
1680.  He  wrote  also  on  dyspep.sia,  on 
intermittents,  and  various  other  subjects. 
His  "  Censura  Medicamentorum  oSicina- 
lium,"  ranks  very  high,  on  account  of  the 
freedom  with  which  he  attacked  opinions, 
however  generally  received,  which  he  be- 
lieved erroneous ;  and  to  the  prevalence  of 
this  spirit  we  owe  the  great  simplific.ntion, 
and  otly?r  improvements,  which  the  Materia 
Medica  exhibits  at  present. 

ROASTING.  A  chemical  process,  ge- 
nerally performed  in  crucibles,  by  which 
mineral  substances  are  divided,  some  of 
their  principles  being  .volatilised,  and  others 
changed,  so  as  to  prepare  them  -for  other 
operations. 

ROB.  (JJi)6,  dense,  Arabian. )  An  old 
term  for  an  inspissated  juice. 

ROBORANT.  {Moborans;  from  ruhoro, 
to  strengthen.)  That  which  is  strengthen- 
ing.   See  Tordct 

ROCCE'LLA.     See  Lichen  rocceUa. 

liochclle-salt.     Sec  Soda  tarlarisnta, 

ROCKAMBOLE.  The  Allinm  sco- 
rodopriisiim,  of  Linnaaus.  Tlie  root  is  used 
for  pickles  and  higJi-seassned  dishes. 

RO CK-BUTTJER.  A  greasy  mineral 
which  oozes  out  of  rocks  that  contain  alum,  at 
the  Hurlet  alum-work,  near  Paisley. 

Rnck-cnrk.     See  Jisbestos. 

ROCK-CRYSTAL.  A  white  andlirown 
coloured  crystallised  siliceous  mineral,  found 
of  great  size  and  beauty  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  Dauphiny  affords  most  mag- 
nificent groupes. 

Roc'c  oil.     See  Petroleum. 

ROCK-SALT.  Of  this  there  are  two 
kinds,  the  foliated  and  llie  Jibroii/r.  The 
principal  deposit  of  this  salt  in  Great  Bri- 
tain is  in  Ciieshire.  In  1000  parts  are  con- 
tained, according  to  Henry,  983  of  muri- 
ate of  soda,  6^  sulplmte  of  lime,  a  little 
muriate  of  \in\c  and  muriate  of  magnesia, 
and  10  parts  insoluble  matter. 

Rock-samphire.  Sec  CrUhvmm  mariti- 
miivi. 

Rod;  wood.    Tlie  lignifonn  asbestos. 
ROCKET.    See  R 
Rocket,  Roman.     See  Brassica  eruca. 
Rocket,  ivild.    See  Bransica  erucastnm. 
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'    Rore'lla.    See  Rroseva  rotundifolia. 
ROS.  Dew. 

Ros  cALABiuNus.  TliB  officiiial  manna 
is  sometimes  so  termed. 

Ros  soLis.     See  Drosera  rotundifolia. 

RO'SA.  I.  Tlie  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  /eo- 
sandria  ;  Order  Poli/gi/iiia.    The  rose. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  erysi- 
pelas, because  it  begins  with  a  redness  like 
that  of  a  rose-. 

Rosa  alba.  The  white  rose.  The 
flowers  of  this  species  possess  similar  but 
inferior  virtues,  to  tliose  of  the  daraasic. 

llosA  CANtNA.  Rosa  Si/tveslris ;  C'l/nor- 
rhndoii ;  Cyriosbalos.  Tlie  dog  rose,  or 
wild-brier,  or  hip-tree.  Rosa — gerniiiii^ 
bus  ovatis  pedtuiculisque  glabris,  caule  petio- 
Usque  aculentis,  of  Linnaus.  The  fruit  of 
this  tree,  called  heps,  or  hips,  has  a  sourish 
taste,  and  obtains,  a  place  in  the  London 
pharmacopoeia,  in  the  form  of  conserve.  It 
is  seldom  employed  hut  to  give  form  to  more 
active  remedies,  in  pills,  boluses,  lincluses, 
&c. 

Rosa  centifolia.  The  pharmacopoeial 
and  systematic  name  of  the  damask  rose. 
Rosa  damascena ;  Rosa  pcillida.  The  da- 
mask rose.  The  pJiarmacopoeias  direct  a  syrup 
to  be  prepared  from  the  petals  of  this  rose, 
Rosa  —germiriibus  ovalis  pedunculisrjue  /lis- 
pidk,  caule  hispido  aculecUo  patiolis  inermi- 
bus,  of  Linnaeus  ;  which  is  found  to  be  a 
pleasant  and  useful  laxative  for  children,  or 
to  obviate  costiveness  in  adults.  Most  of 
the  roses,  though  much  cultivated  in  our 
ganlens,  are  far  from  being  distinctly  cha- 
racterised. Those  denominated  varieties  are 
extremely  numerous,  and  often  permanent- 
ly uniform  ;  and  the  specific  differences,  as 
hitherto  pointed  out,  are  in  many  respects  so 
inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  satisfactory  dis- 
crimination, that  it  becomes  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  distinguish  whicli  are  species  and 
which  are  varieties  only.  The  damask  rose 
seems  to  be  another  species,  widely  different 
from  the'  centifolia,  as  appears  from  the  de- 
scription given  of  it  by  Du  Roi  and  Miller. 

The  petals  are  directed  for  medicinal  use ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  of  a  very 
fragrant  odour,  which,  to  most  peojjle,  is 
extremely  agreeable  ;  and  therefore  this  and 
most  of  the  other  roses  are  much  used  as 
nosegays.  We  may  remark,  however,  that, 
in  some  instances,  they  have,  under  certain 
circumstances,  produced  alarming  symp- 
toms. Tile  petals  "  impart  their  odorous 
matter  to  watery  liquors,  both  by  infusion 
and  distillation.  Six  pound  of  fresh  roses 
impregnate,  by  distillation,  a  gallon,  or 
more,  of  water,  strongly  with  their  fine 
flavour.  On  distilling  large  quantities, 
there  separates  from  the  watery  fluid  a  small 
portion  of  a  fragrant  butyraceous  oil,  which 
liquefies  by  heat,  and  appears  yellow,  but 
concretes  in  the  cold  into  a  white  mass.  An 
hundred  pounds  of  the  flowers,  according  to 


the  experiments  ofTachenius  and  Hoffman, 
afforded  scarcely  half  an  ounce  of  oil." 
Tlie  smell  of  the  oil  exactly  resembles  that 
of  roses,  and  is  therefore  much  used  as  a 
perfume.  It  possesses  very  little  pungency, 
and  has  beon  highly  recommended  lor  its 
cordial  and  analeptic  qualities.  These 
flowers  also  contain  a  bitterish  substance, 
which  is  extracted  by  water  along  with  the 
odorous  principle,  and  remains  entire  in  the 
decoction  after  the  latter  has  been  separated 
by  distillation,  or  evaporation. 

This  fixed  sapid  matter  of  the  pctal^s  ma- 
nifests a  purgative  quality  ;  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  tlie  flowers  are  received  in  the 
Materia  Medica. 

Rosa  damascena.    See  Rosa  centifolia. 

Rosa  gallica.  The  pharmacopoeial  and 
systematic  name  of  the  red  rose.  Rosa  rubra-. 
The  flowers  of  this  species,  Rosa  —  germi^ 
nibus  ovatis  pedunculisqne  liispidis,  caule  pe- 
tio/isqiie  hispido  aculealis,  o\  liinntBus,  are- 
valued  for  their  adstringent  qualities,  which 
are  most  considerable  before  tlie  petals  ex- 
pand ;  and  therefore  in  tliis  state  they  are 
chosen  for  medicinal  use,  and  ordered  by 
the  pharmacopoeias  in  different  preparations, 
as  tho.se  of  a  conserve,  or  confection,  a 
honey,  an  infusion,  and  a  syrup.  The  in- 
fusion of  roses  is  a  grateful  cooling  subad'- 
stringent,  and  useful  in  hasmoplysis,  and 
other  haemorrhagic  complaints  :  its  efficacy, 
however,  depends  chiefly  on  the  suljjhurip 
acid  added. 

Rosa  paelida.    See  Rosa  centifolia. 

Rosa  uobiia.    See  Rosa  gallica. 

Rosa  svlvestuis.     See  Rosa  canina. 

ROSA'CEUS.  Rose-like.  1.  Applied 
to  corolla  which  spread  like  a  rose,  as  those 
of  the  Dryas. 

2.  Tlie  term  gutta  rosacea  is  applied  to 
little  rosy-coloured  spots  upon  the  face  and 
nose. 

ROSACIC  ACm.  There  is  deposited 
from  the  urine  of  persons  labouring  under 
gout  and  inflammatory  fevers,  a  sediment 
of  a  rose  colour,  occasionally  in  reddish 
crystals.  This  was  first  discovered  to  be 
a  i>eculiar  acid  by  M.  Proust,  and  after- 
wards examined  by  M.  Vauquelin.  This 
acid  is  solid,  of  a  lively  cinnabar  hue, 
without  smell,  with  a  faint  taste,  but 
reddening  litmus  very  sensibly.  On  burn- 
ing coal  it  is  decomposed  into  a  pungent 
vapour,  which  has  not  the  odour  of  burning 
animal  matter.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  it  even  softens  in  the  air.  It  is  soluble 
in  alkohol.  It  forms  soluble  salts  with 
potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  barytes,  strontites, 
and  lime.  It  gives  a  slight  rose-coloured 
precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead.  It  also  com- 
bines with  lithic  acid,  forming  so  intimate 
a  union,  that  the  lithic  acid  in  precipitating 
from  urine,  carries  the  other,  though  a  de, 
liquescent  substance,  down  along  with  it. 
It  is  obtained  pure  by  acting  on  the  sedi-- 
ment  of  urine  with  alkohol. 
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ROSALIA.  A  name  in  some  authors 
for  the  measles,  or  a  disease  very  like  the 
measles. 

ROSE.    See  liosa. 

Rose,  damctsk.    See  Rosa  centifolia. 

Rose,  dog.     See  Rosa  canina. 

Rosea  radix.     See  Rlwdiola. 

Rose,  red.     See  Rosa  gaUica. 

ROSE-ROOT.    See  Bhodiola. 

Rose,  ivhile.     See  Rosa  alba. 

Rosebni/  willow  herb.  See  JEpilobiiim  an- 
guslifolium. 

ROSEMARY.     See  Rosmarmns. 

ROSEOLA.  (From  ro.ia,  a  rose :  so 
called  from  the  colour  of  the  rash.)  A  rose- 
coloured  efflorescence,  variously  figured, 
without  wheals,  or  papulae,  and  not  con- 
tagious. It  is  mostly  symptomatic,  occurring 
in  connexion  with  different  febrile  com- 
plaints, and  requiring  no  deviation  from  the 
ti-eatment  respectively  adapted  to  them. 

Its  principal  varieties  are  comprised  under 
the  seven  following  heads  : 

].  The  Roseola  eesliva  appears  first  on 
the  face  and  neck,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two  is  distributed  over  the  whole  bod)^, 
producing  a  considerable  degree  of  itching 
and  tingling.  It  is  distributed  into  separate 
small  patches,  of  various  figure,  but  larger 
and  more  irregular  forms  than  in  the  measles. 
It  IS  at  first  red,  but  soon  assumes  its  deep 
roseate  hue.  The  fauces  - are  tinged  with 
the  same  colour,  and  a  slight  roughness  of 
the  tonsils  is  felt  in  swallowing. 

The  rash  continues  vivid  through  the 
second  day;  after  which  it  declines  in 
brightness,  slight  specks  only  remaining  of 
a  dark  hue,  on  the  fourth  day  ;  which  with 
the  constitutional  affection,  wholly  disappear 
on  the  fifth.  ^  ^ 

The  efflorescence  sometimes  is  partial, 
extending  only  over  portions  of  the  face, 
neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  and 
shoulders,  in  patches,  slightly  elevated,  and 
Itching  considerablj',  but  in  this  form  the 
disease  continues  a  week  or  longer,  the  rash 
appearing  and  'disappearing  several  times ; 
sometimes  from  taking  warm  liquors,  and 
sometimes  without  any  apparent  cause. 
The  retrocession  is  usually  accompanied 
with  disorder  of  the  stomach,  bead-ache, 
and  faintness;  which  are  immediately  re- 
lieved on  its  appearance.  It  commonly 
occurs  in  females  of  irritable  constitution 
in  summer.  Light  diets  and  acidulated 
drinks,  with  occasional  laxatives,  palliate 
the  symptoms. 

2.  The  Roseola  atilumnalis  occurs  in 
children,  in  the  autumn,  in  distinct  circular 
or  oval  patches,  wl)ich  gradually  increase  to 
the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  are  of  a  dark 
damask  rose  hue.  It  appears  chiefly  on  the 
arms,  sometimes  desquamating,  and  its  de- 
clme  seems  to  be  expedited  by  the  internal 
use  of  sulphuric  acid. 

3.  The  Roseola  annulata  occurs  on  almost 
every  part  of  the  body,  in  rose-coloured 


rings,  with  central  areas  of  the  usual  colour 
of  tiie  skin.  When  accompanied  with  fever 
its  duration  is  short;  at  other  times,  without 
any  constitutional  disorder,  it  continues  for 
a  considerable  and  uncertain  period.  The 
rings  are,  at  first,  from  a  line  to  two  lines  in 
diameter,  but  gradually  dilating  leave  a 
larger  central  space,  sometimes  of  the 
diameter  of  half  an  inch.  The  effloresence 
Js  less  vivid  fand  in  the  chronic  form  usually 
fades)  in  the  morning,  but  increases  in  the 
evening  or  night,  and  produces  a  heat  and 
Itching  in  the  skin.  When  it  becomes  very 
faint  in  colour  for  several  days,  the  stomach 
is  disordered,  and  languor,  giddiness,  and 
pains  of  the  limbs  ensue,  which  are  relieved 
by  the  use  of  the  warm  bath. 

Sea-bathing  and  the  mineral  acids  afford 
much  relief  in  the  chronic  forms  of  this 
rash. 

4.  ^  Roseola  infantilis  is  a  closer  rash  occur- 
ing  in  infants  during  the  irritation  of  denti- 
tion, of  disordered  bowels,  and  in  fevers. 
It  is  very  irregular  in  its  appearances,  some- 
times continuing  only  for  a  night,  sometimes 
appearing  and  disappearing  for  several  suc- 
cessive days  %vitli  violent  disorder,  and  some- 
times arising  in  single  patches  in  different 
parts^  of  the  body  successively.  It  is 
alleviated  by  the  remedies  adapted  to  relieve 
bowel  complaints,  painful  dentition,  and 
other  febrile  affections,  -n-ith  which  it  is 
connected. 

5.  Roseola  variolosa  occurs  pre\'iously  to 
the  eruption  both  of  the  natural  and  ino- 
culated small-pox,  but  seldom  before  the 
foimer.  It  appears  in  the  inoculated 
disease,  on  the  second  day  of  the  eruptive 
fever,  which  is  generally  the  ninth  or  tenth 
after  inoculation.  It  is  first  seen  on  tlie 
arms,  breast,  and  face ;  and  on  the  following 
day  it  extends  over  the  trunk,  and  extre- 
mities. 

Sometimes  it  is  distributed  in  oblong  ir- 
regular patches,  sometimes  diffused  with 
numerous  interstices,  and  sometimes  it 
foi  'ms  an  almost  continuous  redness  over 
the  whole  body,  being,  in  some  parts,  slightly 
elevated.  It  continues  about  three  days,  on 
the  second  or  last  of  which,  the  variolous 
pu.stules  may  be  distinguished,  in  the  gene- 
ral redness,  by  their  rounded  elevation, 
hardness,  and  whiteness  of  their  tops. 

6.  Roseola  vaccina  appears  generally  in  a 
congeries  of  dots  and  small  patches,  but 
sometimes  diffuse  like  the  former ;  takes 
place  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  after  vaccin- 
ation, at  the  place  of  inoculation,  and  at  the 
same  time  witii  the  areola  that  is  formed 
round  the  vesicle,  from  whence  it  spreads 
irregulai-ly  over  tiie  whole  surface  of  tlie 
body. 

It  is  usually  attended  with  a  very  quick 
pulse,  white  tongue,  and  great  restlessness. 

7.  Roseola  miliaris  often  accompanies  an 
eruption  of  miliar)'  vesicles  after  fever.  It 
is  sometimes  connected  with  attacks  of  the 
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gout, "and  "of  the  febrile  rheumatism,  accom- 
panied with  considerable  fever,  extreme 
languor  and  depression  of  spirits,  total 
loss  of  appetite,  and  torpid  bowels,  and 
terminates  on  the  seventh  day  by  desquam- 
ation. 

ROSEWOOD.    See  Rhodium  lignum. 

ROSEWORT.    See  Rhodiola. 

ROSIN.     See  Resina. 

ROSMARI'NUS.  {Qmsi  rosa,  crixvpva, 
because  it  smells  like  myrrh.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
ClasSj  Diandria ;  Order,  Monogyuia, 

2.  The  pharmacopaaial  name  of  the  com- 
mon rosemary. 

Rosmarinus  hobtensis.  See  Rosmarinus 
oJp,cinalis. 

Rosmarinus  officinalis.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  common  rosemary.  Ros- 
marinus hortensis ;  Libanolis  cornnaria  ; 
Dendi-olibanus ;  Rosmarinus,  of  Linnasus. 
The  leaves  and  tops  of  this  plant  have  a 
fragrant  aromatic  smell,  and  a  bitterish  pun- 
gent taste.  Rosemary  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  those  plants  which 
stimulate  and  corroborate  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  it  has  therefore  been  recommended  iu 
various  affections  supposed  to  proceed  from 
debility,  or  defective  excitement  of  the  brain 
and  nerves,  as  in  certain  headaches,  deaf- 
ness, giddiness,  and  in  some  hysterical  and 
dyspeptic  symptoms.  The  officinal  pre- 
parations of  rosemary  are,  an  essential  oil 
from  their  leaves,  or  from  the  herb  in  flower, 
a  conserve  of  the  flowers,  and  a  spirit  for- 
merly called  Hungary  water,  from,  the 
flowery  tops.  The  tops  are  also  used  in 
the  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  and  soap 
liniment. 

Rosmarinus  stlvestris.  See  Ledum 
^dlxtstvc* 

ROSTELLUM.  A  little  beak.  Ap- 
plied to  that  part  of  the  seed  which  is  point- 
ed, penetrates  the  earth,  and  becomes  the 
root.     See  Corculum. 

ROSTRATUS.  Rostrate.  Applied 
to  the  pod  of  the  SirtfijJiS  alba. 

ROSTRUM.  (From  rorfo,  to  gnaw  ;  be- 
cause, birds  use  it  to  tear  their  food  with.) 

1.  A  beak. 

2.  The  piece  of  flesh  which  liangs  be- 
tween the  division  of  the  hare-lip  is  called 
rostrum  leporinum. 

3.  Applied  in  botany  to  some  elongation  of 
a  seed-vessel,  originating  from  the  permanent 
style  ;  as  in  Geraniwn :  though  it  is  also  used 
for  naked  seeds  ;  as  Scandix. 

ROTACEiE.  (From  rota,  a  wheel.) 
The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Lin- 
nseus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  con- 
sisting of  those  which  have  one  flat  wheel- 
shaped  petal. 

ROTACISMUS.  The  harsh  or  aspet;- 
ated  vibration  of  the  letter  r  or  po,  which  is 
very  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Eng- 
land. 

ROTANG.    See  Calamus  rolang. 


ROTA'TOR.  (From  roio,  to  turn.)  A 
muscle  the  oflSce  of  which  is  to  ■Wheel  about 
the  tliigh. 

ROTATUS.  Rotate,  or  wheel-like; 
salver-shaped.  Applied  to  the  corolls,  nec- 
tary, &c.  ;  as  the  n-ectary  of  the  Cyssampe- 
los,  tlie  corolla  of  the  Borago  officinalis. 

RO'TULA.  (Diminutive  of  rota,  a 
wheel :  so  called  from  its  shape.)  See  Pa- 
tella. 

ROTUNDUS.    See  Round. 

ROUGE.     See  Carthamus  tinctorius. 

ROUND.  Rotundas.  Many  parts  of 
animals  and  vegetables  receive  this  trivial 
name  from  tlieir  shape ;  as  round  liga- 
ments, round  foramen,  &c.  and  leaves, 
stems,  seeds,  &c. ;  as  the  seeds  of  the  Pisum, 
JSrassica,  &c. 

Round-leaved  sorrel.  See  Rumex  scuta- 
tus. 

Round  ligaments.  Ligamenta  rotunda. 
A  bundle  of  vessels  and  fibres  contained  in 
a  duplicature  of  the  peritonseum,  that  pro- 
ceed from  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  through 
the  aljdominal  rings,  and  disappear  in  the 
pudenda. 

RUBE'DO.  (From  r!<6er,  red.)  A  dif- 
fused, but  not  spotted,  redness  in  any  part 
of  the  skin  ;  such  as  that  which  arises  from 
blushing. 

RUBEFACIENT.  (Rubefaciens,-  from 
rubefacio,  to  make  red.)  That  substance 
which,  when  applied  a  certain  time  to 
the  skin,  induces  a  redness  without  blisT 
tering. 

RUBELITE.    Red  tourmalin. 

RUBE' OLA.  (From  ruber,  red;  or 
from  rubeo,  to  become  red.)  Morbili.  The 
measles.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class 
Pyrexice,  and  Order  Exanthemata,  of  Cul- 
len ;  known  by  synocha,  hoarseness,  dry 
cough,  sneezing,  drowsiness ;  about  the 
fourth  day,  eruption  of  small  red  points, 
discernible  by  the  touch,  which,  after  three 
days,  end  in  mealy  desquamation.  The 
blood,  after  venassection,  exhibits  an  inflam- 
matory crust.  In  addition  to  the  symptoms 
already  related,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
eyes  and  eyelids  always  show  the  presence  of 
this  disease,  being  somewhat  inflamed  and 
suffused  with  tears.  The  synocha  continues 
during  the  whole  progress  of  the  disease. 
In  systems  of  nosology,  several  varieties  of 
measles  are  mentioned,  but  they  may  all 
be  comprehended  under  two  heads  ;  the  one 
attended  with  more  or  less  of  the  symptoms 
of  general  inflammation  ;  the  other  accom- 
panied by  a  putrid  diathesis. 

The  measles  may  prevail  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  as  an  epidemic,  but  the  middle  of 
winter  is  the  time  they  are  usually  most  pre- 
valent ;  and  they  attack  persons  of  all  ages, 
but  childi  en  are  most  liable  to  them.  They 
prove  most  unfavourable  to  such  as  are  of  a 
plethoric  or  scrofulous  habit.  Like  the 
small-pox,  they  never  affect  persons  but  once 
in  their  life  ;  their  contagion  appears  to  be 
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of  a  specific  nature.   Tho  eruption  is  usually 
preceded  by  a  general  uneasiness,  chilliness, 
and  shivernig,  pai„  i„  the  head,  in  thrown 
persons;  but  in  children,  a  he-aviness  and 
soreness  in  the  throat;  sickness  and  vomit- 
ing, with  other  att'ections,  such  as  Jiappen  in 
most  fevers  ;  but  the  chief  cliaracteristic 
symptoms  are,  a  heaviness  about  the  eyes, 
with  svvellmg,  inflammation,  and  a  defluxion 
ot  sharp  tears,  and  great  acuteness  of  sens- 
ation, so  that  they  cannot  bear  the  light 
without  pain,  together  with  a  discharge  of 
serous  humour  from  the   nostrils,  which 
produces  sneezing.    The  heat,  and  other 
febrile  symptoms,  increase  very  rapidly  ;  to 
which  succeeds  a  frequent  and  dry  cough,  a 
stuffing,  great  oppression,  and  oftentimes 
retching  to  vomit,  with  violent  pains  in  the 
•loins,  and  sometimes  a  looseness  ;  at  other 
times  there  is  great  sweating,  the  tongue 
foul  and  white,  the  thirst  very  great,  and, 
•in  general,  the  fever  runs  much  higher  than 
m  the  milder  sort  of  the  regular  smalI-]jox. 
The  eruptions  appear  about  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  and  sometimes  about  the  end  of 
the  third.     On  the  third  or  fourth  day  from 
their  first  appearance,  the  redness  diminishes, 
the  spots,  or  very  small  papuL-c,  dry  up,  the 
cuticle  peels  ofl;  and  is  replaced  by  a  new 
one.  ^  The  symptoms  do  not  go  off  on  the 
eruption,  as  in  the  small-pox,  except  the 
vomiting;  the  cough  and  head -ache  conti- 
nue, with  the  weakness  and  defluxion  on 
the  eyes,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  fe- 
ver.     On  the  ninth  or  eleventh  day,  no 
trace  of  redness  is  to  be  found,  but  the  skin 
assumes  its  wonted  appearaiTce  ;  yet,  with- 
out there  have  been  some  considerable  eva- 
cuations eitlier  by  the  skin,  or  by  vomiting, 
the  patient  will  hardly  recover  strength,,  but 
the  cough  will  continue,  the  fever  return 
•with  new  violence,  and  bring  on  great  dis- 
tress and  danger. 

In  the  more  alai-miiig  cases,  spasms  of  the 
kmbs^  subsultus,  tendinum,  dilii  inm,  or  w  hat 
more  frequently  happens,  coma,  supervene. 
This  last  symptom  so  frequently  attends  the 
eruptive  fever  of  measles,  that  by  some  prac- 
titioners it  is  regarded  as  one  of  its  dia- 
gnostics. 

In  measles,  as  in  -other  febrile  diseases, 
the  symptoms  generally  suffer  some  remis- 


sion towards  the  morning,  returning  how- 
ever in  the  evening  with  increased  severity. 

The  measles,  even  when  violent,  are  not 
usually  attended  with  a  putrid  tendency ; 
but  it  sometimes  happens,  that  such  a  dis- 
position prevails  both  in  the  course  of  the 
disease  atid  at  its  termination.  In  such  cases 
petechia  are  to  be  observed  interspersed 
among  the  eruptions,  and,  these  last  be- 
come iivid,  or  assume  almist  a  black  co- 
lour.  Hemorrhages  break  out  from  dif- 
fereiit  parts  of  the  body,  the  pulse  becomes 
frequent,  feeble,  and  perhaps  irregular,  uni- 
versal debility  ensues,  and  the  patient  is  de- 
stroyed. 


In  tliose  cases  where  there  is  much  fever, 
with  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  otiier 
syiniuoins  of  pneumonic  inflammation,  or 
where  there  is  great  debility,  with  a  ten- 
tlency  to  iJutrescency,  there  will  always  be 
considerable  danger  ;  but  the  consequences 
attendant  on  the  measles  are  in  general 
more  to  be  <lreaded  than  the  immediate 
disease;  for  although  a  person  may  get 
timiugl,  it,  and  appear  for  a  time  to  be 
recovered,  still  hectic  symptoms  and  pul- 
monary consumption  shall  afterwards  arise, 
and  destroy  him,  or  an  opbtlialmia  shall  en- 
sue. 

Measles,  as  well  as  small  pox,  not  unfre- 
quently  call  into  action  a  disposition  to  scro- 
phula,  where  such  happens  to  exist  in  the 
habit.  Another  bad  consequence  of  the 
measles  is,  that  tlie  bowels  are  often  left  by 
them  in  a  very  weak  state ;  a  chronic  diar- 
rhoea remaining,  which  has  sometimes  prov- 
ed fatal.  Dropsy  has  also  been  known  as  a 
consequence  of  measles. 

The  morbid  appearances  to  be  observed 
on  dissections  of  those  who  die  of  measles 
are  pretty  much  confined  to  the  lungs  and 
intestines  :  the  former  of  which  always  show 
strong  marks  of  inflammation,  and  some- 
times a  tendency  to  sphacelus.  Where  the 
patient  dies  under  the  eruption,  the  trachea 
and  larger  branches  of  the  bronchia,  as  in 
the  small-pox,  are  ofttjn  covered  with  it, 
winch  may  account  for  the  increase  of  the 
cough,  after  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disorder,  as  it 
usually  appears,  the  object  is  to  moderate 
the  accompanying  synocha  fever,  and  attend 
to  the  state  of  certain  organs,  particularly 
the  lungs  and  the  bowels.     VVIien  there  are 
no  urgent  local  symptoms,  it  will  be  com- 
monly sufficient  to  pursue  the  general  anti- 
plilogistic  plan,  (avoiding,  however,  too  free 
or  sudden  e.\posiire  to  cold,)  keeping  the 
bowels  open,  and  encouraging  diaphoresis 
by  mild  antimonials,  &c.    Sometimes,  how- 
ever, in  plethoric  habits,  especially  where 
the  lungs  are  weak,  it  will"  be  proper  to 
begin  by  a  moderate  abstraction  of  blood. 
Where  the  eruption  has  been  imprudently 
checked,  much  distress  usually  follows,  and 
It  will  be  advisable  to  endeavour  to  bring 
it  out  again  by  the  warm  bath,  witli  other 
means  of  increasing  the  action  of  the  cuta- 
neous vessels.      Should   an  inflammatory 
determination  to  the  lungs  occur,  more  ac- 
tive evacuations  must  be  practised,  as  ex- 
plained under  the  liead  of  Pneinnonia.  The 
cougli  may  be  palliated  by  opium,  joined 
with  expectorants,  demulcents,  SiC. :  and  an 
occasional  emetic  will  be  proper,  when  there 
is  much  wlieezing.    Where  diarrhwa  takes 
place,  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  suppress  it 
at  once  ;  but  if  troublesome,  moderate  it  by 
small  doses  of  opium,  assisted  perhaps  by 
astringents.    At  the  decline  of  the  disorder, 
much  attention  is  often  required  to  prevent 
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phthisis  pulmoiialis  supervening.  Should 
the  disorder  ever  put  oh  a  putrid  chariicter, 
the  general  plan  pointed  out  under  Typhus 
must  be  pursued. 

RU'BIA.  (From  ruber,  red  :  so  called 
from  its  red  roots.)  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Tetrandria ;  Order,  Afoiiogi/iiia. 

2.  The  iiiiarmacopoeial  name  of  the  madder 
plant,  Rubia  tiiiclorum. 

RuBiA  TiNCTORUM.  The  Systematic  name 
of  the  madder  plant.  Enjtlirodanuin  ;  Rubia 
major;  Radix  rubra.  Dyer's  madder.  Ru- 
bia — Jhliis  aiiiiuis,  caule  aculeato,  of  Lin- 
nceus.  The  roots  of  this  plant  have  a  bit- 
terish, somewhat  austere  taste,  and  a  slight 
smell,  not  of  the  agreeable  kind.  It  was 
formerly  considered  as  a  deobstruent,  deter- 
gent, and  diuretic,  but  it  is  now  very  seldom 
used. 

PfUBrGO.  (Rubigo,  inis.  f. ;  a  colore 
rubra,  from  its  red  colour.)  Rust. 

RuijiGo  cupRi.     See  Verdigris. 

Rubigo  feriii.    See  Ferri  subcarbonas. 

Rubi'nus.  (From  ruber,  red  :  so  named 
from  its  colour. )  A  carbuncle.  See  An- 
thrax. 

RuBiNus  VERUS.    Sce  Anthrax. 

RUBULI.  ( From  r?i6i(s,  a  blackberry, 
or  raspberry.)  The  specific  name  in  Good's 
Nosology  of  the  yaws. 

KU'BUS.  (From  ruber,  red:  so  called 
from  its  red  fruit.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linncean  system.  Class, 
Icosandria  ;  Order,  Pulogi/nia. 

RuBus  ARCTicus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  shrubby  strawberry.  Riibus  —  fo- 
lii.i  alternatis,  caule  inermi  unijloro.  The 
berries,  Baccai  norlandicce,  are  recommend- 
ed by  Linnecus  as  possessing  antiseptic,  re- 
frigerant, and  antiscorbutic  qualities. 

RuBUs  cassius.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  dewberry  plant,  the  fruit  of  which  re- 
sembles the  blackberry  in  appearance  and 
qualities. 

RuBus  chamjemorus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cloudberry-tree.  ChamcBmorus ; 
ChamcErubus  foliis  ribis  Anglica;  ;  Rubus 
lialustris  humitis  ;  Vuccimum  Lnncaslrep.se  ; 
Rubus  alpinus  humilis  Anglicus.  Cloud- 
berries, and  knot-berries.  The  ripe  fruit 
of  this  plant)  Rubus  — foliis  simplicibus  lo- 
balis,  caule  inlerno  unifloro,  of  Linnceusj 
is  prepared  into  a  jam  ;  and  is  recommend" 
ed  to  allay  Uiirst,  &c.  in  fevers,  phthisical 
diseases,  h£Bmoptysis,  &c.  As  an  anti- 
scorbutic, it  is  said  to  excel  the  scurvy- 
grass  and  other  vegetables  of  that  tribe  in 
common  use. 

Rubus  vkuticosus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  bramble,  which  afibrds  black- 
berries. The  berries  are  eaten  in  abundance 
by  children,  and  are  wholesome  and  gently 
aperient.  Too  large  quantities,  however, 
when  the  stomach  is  weak,  produce  vomit- 
ing and  great  distension  of  the  belly,  from 
flatus.  *  See  Fruits,  summer. 


Rubus  mjSius.     The  systematic  name  of 
the  raspberry.  Balinou  ;  Moron.   Rubus  — 
foliis  quinato -pinna lis  ternatisque,  caule  acu- 
leato,   pelioUs    canalicnlatis,    of  Linnxus. 
The  fruit  of  this  plant  has  a  pleasant  sweet 
taste,  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  grateful 
flavour,  on  account  of  which  it  is  chiefly 
valued.     Its  virtues  consist  in  allaying  heat 
and  thirst,  and  promoting  the  natural  excre- 
tions.   A  grateful  syrup  prepared  from  the 
juice  is  directed  for  ofHcinal  use. 
RUBY.     See  Sapphire. 
RU'CTUS.    An  eructation. 
RUE.     See  Rula  gravcolens. 
Rue,  goals.     See  Gidega, 
Run  I'li.uLiE.     Rufus's  pills.    A  com- 
pound very  similar  to  the  aloetic  pills  with 
myrrh.     See  Pilula  aloes  cum  myrrha. 

RUFUS,  the  Ephesian,  a  physician  and 
anatomist  of  considerable  eminence  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  esteemed  by  Galen,  one  of 
the"  most  able  of  his  predecessors.  He 
traced  the  origin  of  the  nerves  in  the  brain 
by  dissecting  brutes,  and  considered  some  of 
them  as  contributing  to  motion,  others  to 
sensation.  He  even  observed  the  capsule  of 
the  crystalline  lens  in  the  eye.  He  con- 
sidered the  heart  as  the  seat  of  life,  and  of 
the  animal  heat,  and  as  the  origin  of  the 
pulse,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  its 
left  ventricle  and  of  the  arteries.  There  is 
a  very  respectable  treatise  by  him  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  and  the 
Method  of  curing  ihem.  He  also  wrote  a 
good  work  on  Purgative  Medicines  ;  and  a 
little  treatise  on  tlie  Names  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  diflferent  Parts  of  the  Body. 
Galen  affirms  also,  that  Rufus  was  the 
author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Materia  Medica, 
in  verse;  and  Suidas  mentions  others  on  the 
Alra  bills,  &c.,  but  these  are  all  lost. 

RUGOSUS.  Rugged.  A  term  applied 
to  a  leaf,  when  the  veins  are  tighter  than  the 
surface  between  them,  causing  the  latter  to 
swell  into  little  inequalities,  as  the  various 
species  of  sage.  The  seeds  of  the  Litho- 
spermura  arvense  are  rugose. 

RUM.  A  spirituous  liquor,  well  known, 
the  produce  of  the  sugar-cane. 

RU'MEX.  [Rume.y,  ids.  m.;  a  sort  of 
pike,  spear,  or  halberd,  which  the  shape  of 
the  leaves  in  various  species  much  resem- 
bles.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Hexandria  ;  Or- 
der, Trigynia.     The  dock. 

RuMEx  ACETOSA.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  sorrel.  Acelosa ;  Acetosa 
vulgaris ;  Acelosa  pratensis ;  Acetosa  arvensis. 
Sorrel  ;  sour-dock.  Rumex  — foliis,  oblcngis 
sagillalisjjloribus  diaciis,  of  Linnaeus.  I'he 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  sour,  but  not  the  root, 
which  is  bitter.  It  grows  in  the  meadows 
and  common  fields. 

Rumex  acutus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sharp-pointed  wild-dock.  Oxylapa- 
llium  ;  Laputhum.  Rumex — floribus  lierma- 
phrodilis ;  valvulis  dentatis  granifcris,  foliis 
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cordalo  ohlongis  acuminatis,  of  Liiinceus. 
Tlie  decoction  of  tlie  root  of  this  plant  is 
used  in  Germany  to  cure  the  itcli ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  used  in  tlie  time  of 
Dioscorides,  in  the  cure  of  leprous  and  im- 
petiginous affections,  both  alone  and  boiled 
with  vinegar. 

RuMEX  ALPiNus.  Tlic  Systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  monks'  rhu- 
barb.    See  Rumex  palieiitia, 

RuMEX   AQUATICUS.      ScC   RlUHCX  liljdrO- 

lapatlium. 

Rumex  crispus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  crisp-leaved  dock. 

Rdmex  HYDROLATATHtiM.  The  System- 
atic  name  of  the  water-dock.  J-lydrolapa- 
thuvi  s  Rumex  aquatiais ;  Herba  Briuin- 
nica;  Lapallmni  aquaticiim.  The  water- 
dock.  Riwiex — Jloribus  hermaphrudilis, 
valvulis  integris  graniferis,  foliis  lanceolalis, 
of  LinnEEus.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
manifest  considerable  acidity,  and  are  said  to 
possess  a  laxative  quality.      The  root  is 


strongly  adstringent,  and  has  been  much  uviil 
employed,  both  externally  and  internally, 
for  the  cure  of  soine  diseases  of  the  skin,  as 
scurvy,  lepra,  lichen,  &c.     The  root  pow- 
dered is  said  to  be  an  excellent  dentrifice. 

Rumex  patientia.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  garden  patience.  Rhnbnrbarum 
mona Chorum  ;  Hippolapnthum ;  Patientia. 
Monks'  rhubarb.  The  root  of  this  plant, 
and  that  of  the  Rumex  alpiiius,  according  to 
Professor  Murray,  is  supposed  to  possess  the 
virtues  of  rhubarb,  but  in  an  inferior  degree. 
It  Is  obviously  more  adstringent  than  rhu- 
barb, but  comes  very  far  short  of  its  purgative 
virtue. 

Rumex  sanguineus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  bloody  dock,  the  root  of  which 
has  an  austere  and  adstringent  taste,  and  is 
sometimes  given  by  the  vulgar  In  the  cure  of 
dysentery. 

Rumex  scutatus.  Tlie  systematic  name 
of  the  French  sorrel,  sometimes  called  ace- 
tosa  rotundifidia,  in  the  shops.  Acetosa 
Romana  j  Acelosa  rotundif'dia  hortensis. 
Roman,  or  garden-sorrel.  Rumex —  fn/iis 
cordato-haslalis,  ramis  diuergeniibus,  Jloribus 
hermaphrodilis ,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  common 
in  our  gardens  and  in  many  places  is  known 
by  the  culinary  name  of  Green-sauce.  Its 
virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  common  sorrel. 
See  Rumex  acelosa. 

RUNCINATUS.  Runcinato :  applied 
to  leaves  which  are  shaped  like  the  tooth  of  a 
lion  :  that  is  cut  into  several  transverse,  acute 
segments,  pointing  backwards  ;  as  in  Leon- 
todon  taraxacum,  called  from  the  shape  of  its 
leaf,  dens  de  lion,  and  hence  Dandelion. 

RuPELLENsis  SAL.  ( From  Rupetla,  Ro- 
chelle,  where  it  was  first  made.)  Rochelle 
salt.     See  Soda  tartarizala, 

RUPTU'RA.  SceJIerma. 

RUPTURE.    See  He>  •Ilia. 

RUPTURE- WORT.   See  Herniaria. 

RU'SCUS.    {A  russo  colore,  from  the 


carnation  colour  of  its  berries.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnscan 
system.  Class,  Diacin  ,■  Order,  Svnee- 
jie.iia.  ° 

2.^  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  but- 
cher's broom.    Rnscus  aculeaius. 

Ruscus  Acui.EATus.  Thc  Systematic  name 
of  butchers'  broom,  or  knee  holly.   Bruscvs  ; 
Oxy7nyrrhine  :    Oxijmyrsine ;  Myrtacanlhi' ; 
Myacanlha ;  Scopa  regia.    Wild'myrtle.  A 
small  evergreen  shrub,  the  Ruscvs  foliis  supra 
Jlorifens  nudis,  of  Linnaeus.     It  grows  in 
woods  and  thickets  in  this  countrj'.  The 
root,  which  is  somewhat  thick,  knottj',  and 
furnished  witli  long  fibres,  externally  brown, 
internally  white,  and  of  a  bitterish  taste,  has 
been  recommended  as  an  aperient  and  diu- 
retic in  dropsies,  urinary  obstructions  and 
nephritic  cases.    It  is  seldom  used  in  this 
country.     See  Ruscus. 

Ruscus  HYPOGLossuM.     The  systematic 
name  of  the  uvularia.      This  plant  was 
 -  "the 


formerly  used    against   relaxation  of 
uvula,  but  is  now  laid  aside  for  more  ad- 
stringent remedies. 

RUSH.    See  Arundo. 
Rush-nvt.    See  Cyperus  esculentus. 
Rush,  sweet.    See  Andropogon  schcenan- 
thus,  and  Acorus  calnmy. 

RUSSELL,  Alexander,  was  a  native 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  received  his  medical 
education,  and  afterwards  became  physician 
to  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo,  where  he 
resided  several  years.    He  soon  obtained  a 
proud  pre-eminence  above  all  the  practi- 
tioners there,  and  was  consulted  by  persons 
of  every  description.  The  pacha  particulariy 
distinguished  him  by  his  friendship,  and 
sought  his  advice  on  every  act  of  import- 
ance.   In  1755,  he  published  his  "Natural 
History  of  Aleppo,"  a  valuable  and  interest- 
ing work,  containing  especially  some  im- 
portant observations  relative  to  the  Plague. 
On  his  return  to  England  four  years  after, 
he  settled  in  London,  and  was  elected  phy- 
sician to  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  which  ofKce 
he  retained  till  his  death  in   1770.  He 
presented  several  valuable  communications 
to  the  Royal  Society,  as  also  to  the  Medical 
Societj'. 

RUSSELL,  Patrick,  was  brother  of  the 
preceding,  and  his  successor  as  physician  to 
the  English  factory  at  Alejipo.  He  published 
a  copious  treatise  on  the  Plague,  liaving  had 
ample  opportunities  of  treating  that  disease 
during  1760,  and  the  t-n-o  following  years. 
In  this  work  he  has  fully  discussed  the  im- 
portant subjects  of  Quarantine,  L.izarcttoes, 
and  the  Police  to  be  adopted  in  times  of 
Pestilence.  He  likewise  gave  to  the  public 
a  new  edition  of  his  brother's  work  on  a  very 
enlarged  scale. 

Rtissia  aslics.   Tlie  impure  potassa,  as  im- 
ported from  Russia. 

Rust.    A  carbonate  of  iron. 
RU'TA.  (From  pvai,  to  preserve,  because 
it  preserves  health.)    1.  The  name  of  a 
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genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
Class,  Decandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  com- 
mon rue.     See  Ruta  grcweu/ens. 

HuTA  GRAVEOLENs.  The  Systematic  name 
of  the  common  rue.  Ruta  —  Jvliis  deconi- 
posilis,  paribus  laleralibus  qitadrifidis,  of 
XiinnJEus.  Rue  has  a  strong  ungrateful 
smell,  and  a  bitter,  hot,  penetrating  taste ; 
the  leaves  are  so  acrid,  that  by  much  hand- 
ling they  have  been  known  to  irritate  and 
inflame  the  skin  ;  and  the  plant,  in  its  na- 
tural or  uncultivated  state,  is  said  to  possess 
these  sensible  qualities  still  more  powerfully. 
The  imaginary  quality  of  the  rue,  in  resist- 
ing and  expelling  contagion,  is  now  dis- 
regarded. It  is  doubtless  a  powerful 
stimulant,  and  is  considered,  like  other 
medicines  of  the  foetid  kind,  as  possessing 
attenuating,  deobstruetit,  and  antispasmodic 
powers.  In  the  former  London  Pharma- 
copoeia it  was  directed  in  the  form  of  an 
extract;  and  was  also  an  ingredient  in  the 
jndi'is  e  imirrha  comp.,  but  these  are  now 
omitted.  The  dose  of  the  leaves  is  from 
fifteen  grains  to  two  scruples. 

Ruta  biukahia.  See  Asplenium  ruta 
miirnria. 

RUTIDO'SIS.  A  corrugation  and 
subsiding  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye.  Tiie 
species  are, 

1.  Rulidosis,  from  a  wound  or  puncture 
penetrating  the  cornea. 

2.  Rulidosis,  from  a  fistula  penetrating 
the  cornea. 

3.  Riitidosis,  from  a  deficiency  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  which  happens  from  old 
age,  fevers,  great  and  continued  evacu- 
ations, and  in  extreme  dryness  of  the  air. 

4.  Rulidosis,  of  dead  peVsons,  when  the 
aqueous  humour  exhales  through  the  cor- 
nea, and  no  fresh  humour  is  secreted  ;  so  that 
the  cornea  becomes  obscure  and  collapsed  : 
this  is  a  most  certain  sign  of  death, 

RUTILE.    An  ore  of  titanium. 

RuTULA.  (From  ruta,  rue.j  A  small 
species  of  rue. 

RUYSCH,  Frederick,  was  born  at  the 
Hague,  in  1C38.  After  going  through  the 
preliminary   studies  with   great   zeal,  he 


graduated  at  Leyden  in"  1664,  and  then 
settled  in  his  native  city.  In  the  following 
year  he  published  his  treatise  on  the  lacteal 
and  lymphatic  vessels  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  invited  to  the  chair  of  anatomy 
at  Amsterdam.  From  that  period  his 
attention  was  chiefly  devoted  to  anatomical 
researches,  both  human  and  comparative ; 
and  he  contributed  materially  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  art  of  injecting,  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  minute  structure, 
and  preserving  the  natural  appearance  of 
parts.  His  museum  became  ultimately  the 
most  magniKcent  that  any  private  individual 
had  ever  accumulated ;  and  being  at  length 
purchased  by  the  czar  Peter  for  thirty  thou- 
sand florins,  he  immediately  set  about  a  new 
collection.  He  appears  not  to  have  paid 
sufficient  attention  to  inform  himself  of  the 
writings  of  otiiers,  whence  he  sometimes 
arrogated  to  himself  what  was  really  before 
kn'bwn,  which  led  him  into  several  contro- 
versies ;  but  his  indefiitigable  researches  in 
anatomy  were  certainly  rewarded  with  many 
discoveries.  In  1685,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  physic,  and  received  subse- 
quently several  marks  of  distinction,  as  well 
in  his  own  as  from  foreign  countries.  In 
1728,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his 
thigh  by  a  fall  in  his  chamber,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  for  about  three  years,  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  proceeding  with  his  new 
museum,  in  which  his  youngest  daughter 
assisted  him.  Besides  his  controversial 
tracts,  he  published  several  other  works, 
chiefly  anatomical  ;  "  Observationum  Anat. 
Chirurg.  Centuria ;"  twelve  essays  under 
the  title  of  "  Thesaurus  Anatomichus,"  at 
diflferent  periods,  the  last  containing  Re- 
marks on  the  Anatomy  of  Vegetables;  a 
"  Thesaurus  Animalium,"  with  plates; 
three  decades  of  "  Adversaria  Anat.  Chi- 
rurg. Medica,"  &c. 

RuvscHiANA  tunica.  The  internal  sur- 
face of  the  choroid  membrane  of  the  human 
eye,  which  this  celebrated  anatomist  ima- 
gined was  a  distinct  lamina  from  the  external 
surface. 

RyAs.    See  Rhceas. 

RYE.    See  Secale  cereale. 


s. 


A.  The  contraction  of  secundum  arlein. 
S,  or  ss.      Immediately  following  any 
quantity,  imports  simis,  or  half 
Sabadilla.    See  Cevadilta. 
SABl'NA.    Named  from  the  Sabinea, 
whose  priests  used  it  in  their  religious  cere- 
monies.    See  Juniperus  sabina. 

SABULOUS.    (Sabulosus;  from  sabu- 


lum,  fine  gravel.)  Gritty,  sandy.  Applied 
to  the  calcareous  matter  in  urine. 

SABU'RRA.  Dirt,  sordes,  filth.  Foul- 
ness of  the  stomach,  of  which  authors  men- 
tion several  kinds,  as  the  acid,  the  bitter,  the 
empyreumatic,  the  insipid,  the  putrid. 

SACCATED.  {Saccatus,  encysted.) 
Encysted  or  contained  in  a  bay-like  mem- 
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brane,  applied  to  tumours,  &e.  See  Ascites 
saccatits. 

Sacchari  AcinuM.    See  Mucic  acid. 

S  A'CCH  A  RUM.  (2aKxctpou,  from  sac 
char,  Arabian.)  ].  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  lu  the  Linnocan  system.  Class,  Trian- 
dria  ;  Order,  Digijiiia.     Tlie  sugar-cane. 

2.  The  sweet  substance  called  sugar.  See 
SacclLaruni  officinale. 

SAccHAauM  ACERNUM.  See  Acer  sac- 
c/ummtm. 

Sacchabuji  album.     Refined  sugar. 

So 
ACCHARUM    ALUMiNis.      Alum  mixcd 
with  dragon's  blood  and  dried. 

Saccharum  canabknse.  See  Acer  pseudo 
jjlatanus. 

Saccharum  candidum.  Sugar-candy. 
SaCchabuji  non  puaiFiCATUM.  Brown 
sugar. 

Saccharum  officinale.     {Arundo  sac- 
charifera  of  Sloane.     The  systematic  name 
of^thecane  from  which  sugar  is  obtained. 
Suchar  ;  Succhar  ;  Sutler ;  Zuchar ;  Zucaro  ; 
Zozar  of  the  Arabians.   2a/fxap  77  aaKxapov, 
of  tlie  Greeks.)    Sugar  is  prepared  in  the 
West  and  East  Indies  from  the  expressed 
juice  of  this  plant  boiled  with  the  addition 
of  quick  lime  or  common  vegetable  alkali. 
It  may  be  extracted  also  from  a  number  of 
plants,  as  the  maple,  birch,  wheat,  corn, 
beet  root,  skirret,  parsnips,  and  dried  grapes, 
&c.  by  digesting  in  alkohol.    The  alkohol 
dissolves  the  sugar,  and  leaves  the  extractive 
matter  untouched,  which  falls  to  the  bottom. 
It  may  be  taken  into  the  stomach  in  very 
large   quantities,    without    producing  any 
bad  consequences,  although  proofs  are  not 
wanting  of  its  mischievous  effects,  by  relax- 
ing the  stomach,  and  thus  inducing  dis- 
ease.   It  is  much  used  in  pharmacy,  as 
it  forms  the  basis  of  syrups,  lozenges,  and 
other  preparations.     It  is  very  useful  as  a 
medicine,  although  it  cannot  be  considered 
to  possess  much  power,  to  favour  the  solu- 
tion or  suspension  of  resins,  oils,  &c.  in 
water,  and   is  given    as   a  purgative  for 
infants.      Dr.  Cullen    classes  it  with  the 
attenuantia,  and  Bergius   states  it   to  be 
saponacea,  edulcorans,  relaxans,  pectoralis, 
vulneraria,   antiseptica,    nutriens.    In  ca- 
tarrhal affections,  both  sugar  and  honey  are 
frequently  employed  :  it  has  also  been  ad- 
vantageously used  in  calculous  complaints  ; 
and  from  its  known  power  in  preserving 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  from  putre- 
faction, it  has  been  given  with  a  view  to  its 
antiseptic  effects.     Sugar-candy,  by  dissolv- 
ing slowly  iu  the  mouth,  is  well  suited  to 
relieve    tickling   coughs   and  hoarseness. 
Sugar  is  every  where  the  basis  of  that  wliich 
is  called  sweetness.    Its  presence  is  previ- 
ously necessary  in  order  to  the  taking  place 
of  vinous  fermentation.    Its  extraction  from 
plants,  which  afford  it  in  tiie  greatest  abun- 
dance, and  its  refinement  for  the  common 
uses  of  life,  in  a  pure  state,  arc  among  the 
most  important  of  the  chemical  manufactures. 


The  following  is  the  mode  of  its  manu- 
facture m  the  West  Indies  :  The  i)lants  are 
cultivated  m  rows,  on  fields  enriched  by  such 
manures  as  can  most  easily  be  procured, 
and   Idled  with    the   plough.     They  are 
annually  cut.     The  cuttings  are  carried  to 
the  mill.     Tliey  are  cut  into  short  pieces, 
and  arranged  in  small  bundles.    The  mill 
IS  wrQught  by  water,  wind,  or  cattle.  The 
parts  which  act  on  the  canes  are  upright 
cylinders.     Between  these  the  canes  areTn- 
sertcd,  compressed  till  all  their  juice  is  ob- 
tained from  them,  and  themselves,  sometimes, 
even  reduced  to  powder.      One  of  these 
mills,  of  the  best  construction,  bruises  canes 
to  such  a  quantity  as  to  afford,  in  one  day, 
10,000  gallons  of  juice,  when  wrought  with 
only  ten  mules.    The  expressed  juice  is 
received  into  a  leaden  bed.     It  is  thence 
conveyed  into  a  vessel  called  the  receiver. 
The  juice  is  fbund  to  consist  of  eight  parts 
of  pure  water,  one  part  of  sugar,  one  part  of 
oil  and  gummy  mucilage.  From  the  greener 
parts  of  the  canes  there  is  apt  to  be  at  times 
derived  an  acid  juice,  which  tends  to  bring 
the  whole  unseasonably  into  a  state  of  acid 
fermentation.      Fragments  of  the  ligneous 
part  of  the  cane,  some  portions  of  mud  or 
dirt  which  unavoidably  remain  on  the  canes, 
and  a  blackish  substance  called  the  crust, 
which  coated  the  canes  at  the  joints,  are  also 
apt  to  enter  into  contaminating  mixture 
with  the  juice.    'From  the  receiver  the  juice 
is  conducted  along  a  wooden  gutter  lined 
with  lead,  to  the  boiling-house.     In  the 
boiling-house  it  is  received  into  copper  pans 
or  caldrons,  which  have  the  name  of  clari- 
fiers.    Of  these  clarifiers  the  number  and 
the  capacity  must  be  in  proportion  to  tlie 
quantity  of  canes,  and  the  extent  of  the 
sugar   plantation   on  which   the  work  is 
carried  on.    Each  clarifier  has  a  syphon  or 
cock,  by  which  the  liquor  is  to  be  drawn  off. 
Each  hangs  over  a  separate  fire  ;  and  this 
fire  must  be  so  confined,  that  by  the  drawino- 
of  an  iron  slider  fitted  to  the  chimney,  the 
fire  may  be  at  any  time  put  out.    In  the 
progress  of  the  operations,  the  stream  of 
juice  from  the  receiver  fills  the  clarifiers  with 
fresh  liquor.    Lime  in  powder  is  added  in 
order  to  take  up  the  oxalic  acid,  and  the  car- 
bonaceous matters  which  are  mingled  with 
the  juice.     The  lime  also  in  the  new  salts, 
into  the  composition  of  which  it  now  enters, 
adds  itself  to  the  sugar,  as  a  part  of  that 
which  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  process. 
The  lime  is  to  be  put  in  in  tlie  proportion 
of  somewhat  less  than  a  pint  of  lime  to 
every  hundred  gallons  of  liquor.    When  it 
is  in  too  great  quantities,  however,  it  is  apt 
to  destroy  a  part  of  the  pure  saccharine 
matter.      Some   persons   employ  alkaline 
ashes,  as  preferable  to  lime,  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  the  extraneous  matter  ;  but  it 
is  highly  probable  .that  lime,  judiciously 
used,  might  answer  better  than  any  other 
substance  whatsoever.    The  liquor  is  now 
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to  be  heated  almost  to  ebullition.    The  lieat 
dissolves  the  mechanical  union,  and  thus 
favours  the  chemical  changes  in  its  different 
parts.      When   the    proper   heat  appears 
from  a  rising  scum  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquor  to  have  been  produced,  the  fire  is 
then  extinguished  by  the  application  of  the 
damper.    In  this  state  of  the  liquor,  the 
greater  part  of  the  impurities,  being  different 
in  specific  gravity  from  tlie  pure  saccharine 
solution,  and  beingr  also  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  yield  more  readily  to  the  chemical  action 
of  heat,  are  brought  up  to  the  surface  in  a 
scum.    After  this  scum  has  been  sufficiently 
formed  on  the  cooling  liquor,  this  liquor  is 
carefully  drawn  off,  either  by  a  syphon, 
which  raises  a  pure  stream    through  the 
scum,  or  by  a  cock  drawing  the  liquor  at  the 
bottom  from  under  the  scum.    The  scum,  in 
eitlier  case,  sinks  down  unbroken,  as  the 
liquor  flows  ;  and  is  now,  by  cooling,  of 
such  tenacity,  as  not  to  tend  to  any  inter- 
mixture -with  the  liquor.    The  liquor  dravvn, 
after  this  purification  from  the  boiler,  is  re- 
ceived into  a  gutter  or  channel,  by  wliich  it 
is  conveyed  to  the  grand  copper,  or  evaporat- 
ing boiler.    If  made  frofn  good  canes,  and 
properly  clarified,  it  will  now  appear  almost 
transparent.     In  this  copper  the  liquor  is 
heated   to   actual  ebullition.     The  scum 
raised   to  the  surface   by  the   boiling  is 
skimmed  off  as  it  rises.    The  ebullition  is 
continued  till  there  be  a  considerable  dimi- 
nution in  the  quantity  of  the  liquor.  The 
liquor  now  appears  nearly  of  the  colour  of 
Madeira  wine.     It  is  at  last  transferred  into 
a  second  and  smaller  copper.     An  addition 
of  lime-water  is  here  made,  both  to  dilute 
the  tliiekening  liquor,  to  detach  the  super- 
abundant acid ,  and  to  favour  the  formation 
of  the  sugar.     If  the  liquor  be  now  in  its 
proper  state,  the  scum  nses  in  large  bub- 
bles, with  very  little  discoloration.  The 
skimming   and   the    evaporation  together 
produce  a  consideralile  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  the  liquor.     It  is  then  trans- 
ferred into  another  smaller  boiler.     In  this 
last  boiler,  the  evaporation  is  renewed,  and 
continued  till  the  liquor  is  brought  to  that 
degree  of  thickness  at  which  it  appears  fit  to 
be  finally  cooled.     In  the  cooler,  (a  shallow 
wooden  vessel  of  considerable  length  and 
wideness,  commonly  of  such  a  size  as  to 
contain  a  hogshead  of  sugar,)  the  sugar,  as 
it  cools,  granulates,  or  runs  into  an  imperfect 
crystallisation,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
the  melasses,  a  mixed  saccharine  matter  too 
impure  to  be  capable  even  of  this  imperfect 
crystallisation.     To  determine  whether  the 
liquor  be  fit  to  be  taken  from  the  last  boiler 
to  be  finally  cooled,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
out  a  portion  from  the  boiler,  and  try  sepa- 
rately, whether  it  does  not  separate  into 
granulated  sugar  and  melasses.     From  the 
cooler,  the  sugar  is  removed  to  the  curing- 
house.     Tills  is  a  spacious,  airy  building. 


It  is  provided  with  a  capacious  cistern  for 
the  reception    of  melasses,   and  over  the 
cistern  is  erected  a  frame  of  strong  joist- 
work,   unfilled   and  uncovered.  Empty 
hogsheads  open  at  the  head,  bored  at  tho 
bottom  with  a  few  holes,  and  having  a  stalk 
of  plantain  leaf  thrust  through  each  of  the 
holes,  while  it  rises  at  the  same  time  through 
the  inside  of  the  hogshead,  are  disposed 
upon  the  frames.    The  mass  of  the  sac- 
charine matter  from  the  coolers  is  put  into 
these  hogsheads.     The  melasses  drip  into 
the  cistern   through  the  spongy  plantain 
stalks  in  the  holes.    Within  the  space  of 
three  weeks  the  melasses  are  sufficiently 
drained  off,  aud  the  sugar  remains  dry. 
J3y  this  process  it  is  at  last  brought  into  the 
state  of  what  is  called  muscovado  or  raw 
sugar.    This  is  the  general  process  in  the 
British  West  Indies.      In  this  state  our 
West  India  sugar  is  imported  into  Britain. 
The  formation  of  loaves  of  white  sugar  is  a 
subsequent  process.    In  the  French  West 
India  isles  it  has  long  been  customary  to 
perform  the  last  part  of  this  train  of  pro- 
cesses in  a  manner  somewhat  different,  and 
which  affords  the  sugar  in  a  state  of  greater 
purity.     This  preparation,  taking  the  sugar 
from  the  cooler,  then  puts  it,  not  into  hogs- 
heads with  holes  in  the  bottom  as  above,  but 
into  conical  pots,  each  of  which  has  at  its 
bottom  a  hole  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  that 
is,  in  the  commencement  of  the  process, 
stopped  with  a  plug.    After  remaining  some 
time  in  the  pot,  the  sugar  becomes  perfectly 
cool  and  fixed.     The  plug  is  then  removed 
out  of  the  hole ;  the  pot  is  placed  over  a 
large  jar,  and  the  melasses  are  suflTered  to 
drip  away  from  it.     After  as  much  of  the 
melasses  as  will  easily  rim  off  has  been  thus 
drained  away,  the  surface  of  the  sugar  in 
the  jar  is  covered  with  a  stratum  of  fine 
clay,  and  water  is  poured  upon  the  clay. 
The  water  oozing  gently  through  the  pores 
of  the  cla}',    pervades  the  whole  mass  of 
sugar,  re-dissolves  the  melasses,  still  re- 
maining in  it,  with  some  parts  of  the  sugar 
itself,  and  carrying  these  off- by  the  holes  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pot,  renders  that  which 
resists  the  solution  much  purer  than  the 
muscovado  sugar  made  in  the  English  way. 
The  sugar  prepared  in  this  manner  is  called 
clayed  sugar.     It  is  sold  for  a  higher  price 
in  the  European  market  than  the  muscovado 
sugar ;  but  there  is  a  loss  of  sugar  in  the 
process  by  claying,  which  deters  the  British 
planters  from  adopting  this  practice  so  gene- 
rally as  do  the  French. 

The  raw  sugars  are  still  contaminated  and 
debased  by  a  mixture  of  acid,  carbonaceous 
matter,  oil,  and  colouring  resin.  To  free 
them  from  these  is  the  business  of  the  Euro- 
pean sugar-bakers.  A  new  solution  ;  cla- 
rification with  alkaline  substances  fitted  to 
attract  away  the  oil,  acid,  and  other  conta- 
minating matters ;  slow  evaporation  ;  and  a, 
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final  cooling  in  suitable  moulds,  are  the 
processes  whicli  at  last  produce  loaves  of 
white  sugar. 

The  molasses  being  nothing  else  but  a 
very  impure  refuse  of  the  sugar  from  which 
they  drip,  arc  susceptible  of  being  employed 
m  a  new  ebullition,  by  which  a  second  quan- 
tity of  sugar  may  be  obtained  from  them. 
The  remainder  of  the  melassus  is  employed 
to  yield  rum  by  distillation.    In  rum  alko- 
hol  is  mixed  with  oil,  water,  oxalic  acid,  and 
a  mixture  of  empyreumatic  matter.  The 
French  prepare,  from  the  mixture  of  me- 
lasses  with  water,  a  specieS  of  wine  of  good 
quality.     In  its  preparation,  the  solution  is 
brought    into   fermentation,    then  passed 
through  strainers  to  purify  it,  then  put  in 
casks ;  after  clearing  itself  in  these,  trans- 
ferred into  others,  in  which  it  is  to  bo  pre- 
served for  use.    The  ratio  of  these  processes 
is  extremely  beautiful ;  they  are  all  directed 
to  purify  the  sugar  from  contaminating  mix- 
tures, and  to  reduce  it  into  that  state  of  dry- 
ness or  crystallisation,  in  which  it  is  suscep- 
tible of  being  the  most  conveniently  pre- 
served for  agreeable  use.  The  heat  in  general 
acts  both  mechanically  to  effect  a  sufficient 
dissolution  of  the  aggregation  of  the  parts  of 
the  cane  juice,  and  chemically  to  produce  in 
it  new  combinations  into  which  caloric  must 
enter  as  an  ingredient.     The  first  gentle 
heat  is  intended  chiefly  to  operate  with  the 
mechanical  influence,  raising  to  the  surface 
impurities  which  are  more  easily  removed 
by  skimming,  than  by  any  other  means  ;  a 
gentle,  not  a  violent  heat,  is  in  this  instance 
employed,  because  a  violent  heat  would  pro- 
duce empyreumatic  salts,  the  production  of 
which  is  to  be  carefully  avoided.    A  boiling 
heat  is,  in  the  continuation  of  the  processes, 
made  use  of,  because,  after  the  first  impuri- 
ties have  been  skimmed  off,  contaminating 
empyreumatic  salts  are  less  readily  formed, 
because  a  boiling  heat  is  necessary  to  effect  a 
complete  developement  of  the  saccharine  mat- 
ter, and  because  the  gradual  concentration  of 
the  sugar  is,  by  such  a  heat,  to  be  best  ac- 
complished.   Lime  is  employed,  because  it 
has  a  stronger  affinity  than  sugar  with  all 
the  contaminating  matters,  and  particularly 
because  it  attracts  into  a  neutral  combination 
that  excess  of  oxalic  acid  which  is  apt  to 
exist  in  the  saccharine  solution.  Skimming 
removes  the  new  salts,  which  the  most  easily 
assume  a  solid  form.     The  drippings  carries 
away  a  mixture  of  water,  oil,  earth,  and 
sugar,  from  the  crystallised  sugar  :  for,  in 
all  our  crystallisations  we  can  never  perform 
the  process  in  the  great  way,  with  such 
nicety  as  to  preserve  it  free  from  an  inequa- 
lity of  proportions  that  must  necessarily  oc- 
casion a  residue.    Repeated  solution,  clarifi- 
cation, evaporation,  are  requisite  to  produce 
pure  white  sugar  from  the  brown  and  raw 
sugars  ;  because  tlie  complete  purification  of 
tliis  matter  from  acid  and  colouring  matter. 
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is  an  operation  of  great  difficulty,  and  not 
to  be  finally  completed  without  processes 
which  are  longer  than  can  be  conveniently 
performed,  at  the  first,    upon    the  sugar 
plantation.    From  vegetables  of  Eun.pein 
growth,  sugar  is  not  to  be  easily  obtained, 
unless  the  process  of  germination  be  first 
produced  in  them  ;  or  unless  they  have  been 
penetrated  by  ititense  frost  Germination, 
or  thorough  freezing,  developes  sugar  into  all 
vegetables  in  which  its  principles  of  hydro- 
gen and  carbon,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
oxygen,  exist  in  any  considerable  plenty.  It 
is  not  improbable,  but  that  if  penetration  by 
a  freezing  cold  could  be  commanded  at 
pleasure  with  sufficient  cheapness,  it  would 
enable  us  to  obtain  saccharine  matter  in  a 
large  proportion,  from  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances, from  which  even  germination  does 
not  yield  a  sufficient  quantity.    In  the  beet, 
and  some  other  European  vegetables,  sugar 
is  naturally  formed  by  the  functions  of  ve- 
getation to   perfect   combination.  from 
these  the  sugar  is  obtained  by  rasping  down 
the  vegetable,  extracting  by  water  its  sac- 
charine juice,  evaporating  the  water  charged 
with  the  juice  to  the  consistency  of  syrup, 
clarifying,  purifying,  and   crystallising  it, 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  sugar  from  the 
sugar-cane.    It  is  afforded  by  the  maple, 
the  birch,  wheat,  and  Turkey  corn.  Mar- 
graaf  obtained  it  from  the  roots  of  beet, 
red  beet,  skirrit,  parsnips,  and  dried  grapes. 

In  Canada,  the  inhabitants  extract  sugar 
from  the  maple.  At  the  commencement 
of  spring,  they  heap  snow  in  the  evening  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree,  in  which  they  previously 
make  apertures  for  the  passage  of  tlie  re- 
turning sap.  Two  hundred  pounds  of  this 
juice  afrord  by  evaporation  fifteen  of  a 
brownish  sugar.  The  quantity  prepared 
annually  amounts  to  fifteen  thousand 
weight. 

The  Indians  likevvise  extract  sugar  from 
the  pith  of  the  bamboo. 

The  beet  has  lately  been  much  'cultivated 
in  Germany,  for  the  j)urpose  of  extracting 
sugar  from  its  root.    For  this  the  roots  are 
taken  up  in  autumn,  washed  clean,  wiped, 
sliced  lengthwise,  strung  on  threads,  and 
hung  up  to  dry.     From  these  the  sugar  is 
extracted  by  maceration  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water  ;  drawing  off"  this  upon  fresh  roots, 
and  adding  fresh  water  to  the  first  roots, 
which  is  again  to  be  employed  the  same 
way,  so  as  to  get  out  all  tlieir  sugar,  and  sa- 
turate the  water  as  much  as  possible  with  it. 
This  water  is  to  be  strained  and  boiled  down 
for  the  sugar. 

Some  merely  express  the  juice  from  the 
fresh  roots,  and  boil  this  down  ;  others  boil 
the  roots  ;  but  the  sugar  extracted  in  either 
of  these  ways  is  not  equal  in  quality  to  the 
first. 

Professor  Lampadius  obtained  from  110 
lbs.  of  tlie  roots,  4  lbs.  of  well- grained  white 
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powder  sugar  ;  and  the  residuunis  afforded 
7  pints  of  a  spirit  resembling  rum.  Achard 
says,  tliiit  about  a  ton  of  roots  produced 
him  100  lbs.  of  raw  sugar,  which  gave 
55  lbs.  of  refiiied  sugar,  and  25  lbs.  of 
treacle. 

Sugar  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  a 
good  medium  for  uniting  that  fluid  witli  oily 
matters.  It  is  much  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, and  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  a  va- 
luable and  wholesome  article  of  food,  the 
uses  of  wliich  are  most  probably  restricted 
by  its  iiigh  price. 

It  ap])ears  that  sugar  has  the  property  of 
rendering  some  of  the  earths  soluble  in 
water. 

The  union  of  sugar  with  the  alkalies  has 
been  long  known  ;  but  this  is  rendtred  more 
strikingly  evident,  by  carbonated  potassa  or 
soda,  for  instance,  decomposing  the  solutions 
of  lime  and  strontia  in  sugar,  by  double 
affinity. 

In  making  solutions  of  unrefined  sugar 
for  culinary  purposes,  a  grey-coloured  sub- 
stance is  found  frequently  precipitated.  It 
is  probable  that  this  proceeds  from  a  super- 
abundance of  lime  which  has  been  used  in 
clarifying  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  at  the 
plantations  abroad.  Sugar  with  this  imper- 
fection is  known  among  the  refiners  of  this 
article  by  the  name  of  wenL  And  it  is  justly 
termed  so,  tlie  precipitated  matter  being  no- 
thing but  lime  whicli  has  attracted  carbonic 
acid  from  the  sugar  (of  which  there  is  a 
great  probability),  or  from  the  air  of  the 
atmosphere.  A  bottle,  in  which  Dr.  Ure  kept 
a  solution  of  lime  in  sugar  for  at  least  four 
years,  closely  corked,  was  entirely  encrusted 
with  a  yellowish-coloured  matter,  which  on 
examination  was  found  to  be  entirely  carbo- 
nate of  liine. 

Kirchod",  an  ingenious  Russian  chemist, 
accidentally  discovered,  that  starch  is  con- 
vertible into  sugar,  by  being  boiled  for 
some  time  with  a  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Saussurc  showed,  that  100  parts  of  starch 
yield  1 10  of  sugar. 

Braconnot  has  recently  extended  our 
views  concerning  the  artificial  production 
of  sugar  and  gum.  Sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1.827)  mixed  with  well-dried  elm  dust,  be- 
came very  hot,  and  on  being  diluted  with 
water,  and  neutralized  with  chalk,  afforded 
a  liquor  which  became  gummy  on  evnpo- 
ratioa.  Shreds  of  linen,  triturated  in  a  glass 
mortar,  vvith  sulphuric  acid,  yield  a  similar 
gum.  Nitric  acid  Itas  a  similar  power.  If 
the  gummy  matter  from  linen  be  boiled  for 
some  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  we  ob- 
tain a  crystallisable  sugar,  and  an  acid,  which 
Biaconnot  calls  the  vegeto-sulpliuric  acid. 
The  conversion  of  wood  also  into  sugar,  will 
no  doubt  appear  remarkable  ;  and  when  per- 
sons not  familiarised  with  chemical  specula- 
tions are  told,  that  a  pound  weight  of  rags 
can  be  converted  into  more  than  a  pound 
weight  of  sugar,  they  may  regard  the  state- 


ment as  a  piece  of  pleasantry,  though  no- 
thing, says  Braconnot,  can  be  more  real. 

Silk  is  also  convertible  into  gum  by  sul- 
phuric acid.  Twelve  grammes  of  glue,  re- 
duced to  powder,  were  digested  with  a  double 
weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with- 
out artificial  heat.  In  twenty  hours  the  liquid 
was  not  more  coloured  than  if  mere  water 
had  been  employed.  A  decilitre  of  water  was 
then  added,  and  the  whole  was  boiled  for  5 
hours,  with  renewal  of  the  water,  from  time 
to  time,  as  it  wasted.  It  was  next  diluted, 
saturated  with  chalk,  filtered,  and  evaporatetl 
to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  left  in  repose 
for  a  month.  In  this  period  a  number  of 
granular  crystals  had  separated,  which  ad- 
hered pretty  strongly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  had  a  very  decided  saccharine 
taste.  This  sugar  crystallises  much  more 
easily  than  cane  sugar.  The  crystals  are 
griliiy  under  the  teeth,  like  sugar  candy ; 
and  in  the  form  of  flattened  prisms  or  tabu- 
lar groupes.  Its  taste  is  nearly  as  saccha- 
rine as  grape  sugar  ;  its  solubility  in  water 
scarcely  exceeds  that  of  sugar  of  milk.  Boil- 
ing alkohol,  even  when  diluted,  has  no  action 
on  this  sugar.  By  distillation  it  yields  am- 
monia, indicating  the  presence  of  azote.  This 
sugar  combines  intimately  with  nitric  acid, 
without  sensibly  decomposing  it,  even  with 
the  assistance  of  heat,  and  there  results  a 
peculiar  crystallised  acid,  to  which  the  narne 
nitro-saccharine  has  been  given.  Aniiales 
lie  Cliimie,  xii,,  or  Tillock's  Magazine, 
vols  Iv.  and  Ivi. 

The  varieties  of  sugar  are  ;  cane  sugar, 
maple  sugar,  liquid  sugar  of  fruits,  sugar  of 
figs,  sugar  of  grapes,  starch  sugar,  the  mush- 
room sugar  of  Braconnot,  manna,  sugar  of 
gelatin,  sugar  of  honey,  and  sugar  of 
diabetes. 

Sugar  of  grapes  does  not  affect  a  pecu- 
liar form.  It  is  deposited,  from  itsalkoholic 
solution,  in  small  grains,  which  have  little 
consistence,  are  grouped  together,  and  which 
constitute  tubercles,  similar  to  those  of  cauli- 
flowers.  When  put  in  the  mouth,  it  pro- 
duces at  first  a  sensation  of  coolness,  to  which 
succeeds  a  saccharine  taste,  not  very  strong. 
Hence  to  sweeten  to  an  equal  degree  the 
same  quantity  of  water,  we  must  employ  two 
and  a  half  times  as  much  sugar  of  grapes  as 
of  that  of  the  cane.  In  other  respects,  it 
jiossesses  all  the  jjroperties  of  cane  sugar. 
Its  extraction  is  very  easy.  The  expressed 
juice  of  the  grapes  is  composed  of  water 
sugar,  mucilage,  bitartrateof  potassa,  tartrate 
of  I  ime,  and  a  small  (|uaiitity  of  othc?r  saline 
matters.  We  pour  into  it  an  excess  of  chalk 
in  powder,  or  rather  of  pounded  marble. 
There  results,  especially  on  agitation,  an  efl 
fcrvescence,  due  to  the  unsaturated  tartaric 
acid.  The  liquor  is  then  clarified  with  whites 
of  eggs  or  blood.  It  is  next  evaporated  in 
copper  pirns,  till  it  marks  a  density  of  1.32 
at  the  boiling  temperature.  It  is  now  allow- 
ed to  cool.    At  the  end  of  some  days,  it 
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concretes  into  a  crystalline  mass,  which,  when 
drained,  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  and 
strongly  compressed,  constitutes  sugar. 

In  the  south  of  France,  where  this  oper- 
ation was  some  years  back  carried  on  on  tiie 
great  scale,  to  prevent  fermentation  of  the 
must,  there  was  added  to  this  a  little  sulphate 
of  lime,  or  it  was  placed  in  tuns,  in  which 
sulphur  matches  had  been  previously  made 
to  burn.  The  oxygen  of  the  small  quantity 
of  air  left  in  the  tuns  being  thus  abstracted 
by  the  sulphurous  acid,  fermentation  did  not 
take  place.  By  this  means  tlie  mjtst  can  be 
preserved  a  considerable  time  ;  whereas,  in 
the  ordinary  way,  it  would  lose  its  saccha- 
rine taste  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  and  be- 
come vinous.  Must  thus  treated,  is  said  to 
be  muted.  The  syrup  was  evaporated  to  tiie 
density  of  only  1.285. — rPr'oitst.  ^nn.  de  Clii- 
mie,  Ivii.  131.  ;  and  the  Collection  of  M?- 
moir.'!  pxMished  bi/  Parnienlier  in  1813. 

It  is  this  species  of  sugar  which  is  obtain- 
ed from  starcli  and  woody  fibre  by  the  action 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Sugar  of  diabetes  has  sometimes  the 
sweetening  force  of  sugar  of  grapes  :  occa- 
sionally much  less. 

Braconnot's  mushroom  sugar  is  much  less 
sweet  than  that  of  the  cane.  It  crystallises 
with  remarkable  facility,  forming  long  quad- 


rilateral prisms  with  square  bases.  It  yields 
alkohol  by  fermentation. 

All  honeys  contain  two  species  of  sugar  ; 
one  similar  to  sugar  of  the  grape,  another 
like  the  uncrystallisable  sugar  of  the  cane 
(melasses).  These  combined  and  mingled 
in  ditlerent  proportions  with  an  odorant  mat- 
ter, constitute  the  honeys  of  good  quality. 
Those  of  inierior  quality  contain.,  besides,  a 
certain  quantity  of  wax  and  acid  :  the  honeys 
of  Britanny  contain  even  an  animal  secretion 
[coiamin]  \o  whicli  they  owe  their  putrescent 
quality,  A  slight  washing  with  a  little  alko- 
hol separates  the  uncrystallisable  sugar,  and 
leaves  the  other,  which  may  be  purified  by 
washing  with  a  very  little  more  alkohol. 

"  The  relation,"  says  Dr.  Prout,  "  which 
exists  between  urea  and  sugar,  seems  to  ex- 
plain in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  phenomena 
of  diabetes,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
depraved  secretion  of  sugar,  'fiie  weight  of 
the  atom  of  sugar,  is  Just  half  that  of  the 
weight  of  the  atom  of  urea ;  the  absolute 
quantity  of  hydrogen  in  a  given  weight  of 
both  is  equal ;  while  the  absolute  quantities 
of  carbon  and  oxygen  in  a  given  weight  pf 
sugar,  are  precisely  twice  those  of  urea." 

The  constituents  of  these  two  bodies  and 
litiiic  acid,  are  thus  expressed  by  thaf  inge- 
nious philosopher  :  — i 


Elements. 

Urea, 

SoGAa. 

LiTHic  Acid, 

No. 

Per 
Atom. 

Per 
Cent. 

No. 

Per 
4tom. 

Per 
Cent. 

No. 

Per 
Atom. 

Per 
Cent. 

Hydrogen  . 
Carbon   .  , 
Oxygen  . 
Azote 

2 
1 
1 
1 

2.3 
7.5 
10,0 
17.5 

6.66 
19.99 
26.66 
46,66 

1 
I 
1 

1.25 
7.50 
10.00 

C.66 
39.99 
53,33 

1 

o 

1 
1 

1.25 
15.00 
10.00 
17.. 50 

2.85 
34.28 
22.85 
40.00 

100.00 

5    '<  9,1.5 

100.00 

3 

18.75 

100.00 

5   1  43.75 

The  above  compounds  appear  to  be  form- 
ed by  the  union  of  more  simple  compounds; 
as  sugar,  of  carbon  and  water  ;  urea,  of  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  and  nitrous  oxide  ;  lithic 
acid,  of  cyanogen  and  water,  &c.  ;  wiience  it 
is  inferred,  that  their  artificial  formation  falls 
within  the  limits  of  chemical  operations. 

Sacchabum  officinarum.  The  system- 
atic name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  of  the 
sugar-cane.    See  Saccharum. 

Saccharum  purificatum.  Double  re- 
fined, or  loaf-sugar.     See  Sacchnriim. 

Saccharuji  saturni.   See  Plumhi  acclas. 

SACCHO-LACTIC.  So  called,  be- 
cause it  is  sugar  prepared  from  milk. 

Sacchn-lactic  acid.  Acidum  saccholaclicum. 
See  Mucic  acid. 

SACCHOLATE.  Saccholns.  A  salt 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  saccholac- 
tic  acid  with  salifiable  bases,  as  saccholate  of 
iron,  saccholate  of  ammonia,  &c.  &c. 

SACCULUS.  ( Dim.  of  «(jc«<s,  a  bag. ) 
A  little  bag. 


Sacculus  adiposus.  The  bursas  mucosse 
of  the  joints. 

Sacculus  chyliferus.  See  Receptacu- 
lum  chyti. 

Sacculus  cordis.     The  pericardium. 

Sacculus  lachrymalis.  See  Saccvs  la- 
chri/mnlis. 

S.VCCUS.    A  bag. 

Saccus  lachrvsialis.  The  lachrymal 
sac  is  situated  in  the  internal  canthus  of  the 
eye,  behind  the  lachrymal  caruncle,  in  a 
cavity  formed  by  the  os  unguis.  It  receives 
the  tears  from  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  and 
conveys  them  into  tiie  ductus  lachrymalis. 

SA'CEIl.  (From  sagvr,  secret,  Heh.) 
Sacred.  Applied  to  some  diseases  which 
were  suppo.sed  to  be  immediately  inflicted 
from  heaven  ;  as  sacer  morbus,  the  epilepsy, 
saccr  ignis,  crt/sipelas,  &c.  A  bone  is  called 
the  OS  sacrum,  because  it  was  once  offered 
in  sacrilices.  Sacer  also  means  belonging 
to  the  OS  sacrum. 

SACK.    A  wine  used  by  our  ancestors. 
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which  some  have  taken  to  be  Rheuish,  and 
others  Canary  wine.  Probably  it  was  what 
IS  called  drj--  mountain,  or  some  Spanish 
wine  of  that  sort.  Howell,  in  his  French 
and  English  Dictionary,  1650,  translates 
sack  by  the  words  yin  d'Espagne.  Vin. 
sec. 

SACLACTATE,  A  combination  of 
saccholactic  acid  wilh  a  salifiable  basis, 

SACLACTIC  ACID.  See  Muck 
acid. 

Sacra  herba.    Common  vervain. 

Sacra  tinctura.  Made  of  aloes,  ca- 
nella,  alba  and  mountain  wine. 

S  ACRAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sa- 
crum ;  as  sacral  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  &c! 

SA'CRO,  Words  compounded  of  this 
belong  to  the  sacrum. 

Sacro-pocctg^us.  A  muscle  arising 
from  the  sacrum,  and  inserted  into  the  os 
coccygis. 

Sacro-lusmaus.  Sucro-luinhmis,  of 
authors.  Lumbo-coslo  trnchel'wn,  of  Du- 
mas. A  long  muscle,  thicker  and  broader  be- 
low than  above,  and  extending  from  the  os 
sacrum  to  the  lower  part  of  llie  neck,  under 
the  serrati.  postici  rhomboideus,  trapezius, 
and  latissimus  dorsi.  It  arises  in  common 
with  the  longissimusdorsi,  tendinous  without, 
and  fleshy  within,  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  OS  sa.crurn  ;  from  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
spine  of  the  ilium  ;  from  all  the  spinous 
processes ;  and  from  near  the  roots  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrte. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  back  it  separates  from 
the  longissimus  dorsi,  with  which  it  had 
before  formedj  as  it  were,  only  one  muscle, 
and  ascending  obliquely  outwards,  gradually 
diminishes  in  thickness,  and  terminates  above 
in  a  very  narrow  point.  From  the  place  where 
it  quits  the  longissimus  dorsi,  to.  that  of  its 
termination,  \ye  find  it  fleshy  at  its  posterior, 
and  tendinous  at  its  anterior  edge.  This 
tendinous  side  sends  off'  as  many  long  and 
thin  tendons  as  there  are  ribs.  Th?  lower- 
most of  these  tendons  are  broader,  thicker, 
and  shorter  than  those  above ;  they  are  in- 
serted into  the  inferior  edge  of  each  rib, 
where  it  begins  to  be  curved  forwards  to- 
wards the  sternum,  excepting  only  the  up- 
permost and  last  tendon,  which  ends  in  the 
posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  neck. 
From  the  upper  part  of  the  five,  six,  seyen, 
eight,  nine,  ten,  oi'  eleven  lower  ribs,  (for 
the  number,  though  most  commonly  seven 
or  eight,  varies  in  different  subjects,)  arise 
as  many  thin  bundles  of  fleshy  fibres,  which, 
after  a  very  short  progress,  terminate  in  the 
inner  side  of  tliis  muscle,  and  have  been 
named  by  Steno,  mvaciili  ad  sacro  himhcdem 
acccssorii.  Besides  these,  we  find  the 
muscle  sending  off  a  fleshy  slip  from  its 
upper  part,  which  is  inserted  into  the  poste- 
rior and  inferior  part  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  five  inferior  vertebras  of  the 
neck,  by  as  many  distinct  tendons.  This 


is  generally  described  as  a  distinct  muscle. 
Diemerbroeck,  and  Douglas,  and  Albinus, 
after  him,  call  it  cervicalis  descendens. 
Wdnslow  names  it  Iransversalis  collaleralis 
colli.  Morgagni  considers  it  as  an  appen- 
dage to  tlie  sacro  lumbalis.  The  uses  of 
this  muscle  are  to  assist  in  erecting  the  trunk 
of  the  body,  in  turning  it  upon  its  axis  or 
to  oup  side,  and  in  drawing  the  ribs  down- 
wards. By  means  of  its  upper  slip,  it 
serves  tp.turn  the  neck  obliquely  backwards, 
or  to  one  side. 

Sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  The  liga- 
ments which  connect  the  ossa  innominata 
with  the  OS  sacrum. 

SA'CRUM,  (So  called  from  sacer,  sa, 
cred  ;  because  it  was  formerly  offered  in 
sacrifices.)  Os.  sacrum ;  Os  basikire.  The 
OS  sacrum  derives  its  name  from  its  being 
offered  in  sacrifice  by  the  ancients,  or  per- 
haps from  its  su])porting  the  organs  of  ge- 
neration, which  they  considered  as  sacred. 
In  young  subjects  it  is  composed  of  five  or 
six  pieces,  united  by  cartilage  ;  but  in  more 
advanced  age  it  becomes  one  bono,  in  which, 
hov.;ever,  we  may  still  easily  distinguish  the 
marks  of  the  former  separation.  Its  shape 
has  been  sometimes  compared  to  an  irregular 
triangle ;  and  sometimes,  and  perhaps  more 
properly,  to  a  pyramid,  flattened  before  and 
behind,  with  its  basis  placed  towards  the 
lumber  vetebrre,  and  its  point  terminating 
in  the  coccyx.  We  find  it  convex  behind, 
and  slightly  concave  before,  with  its  inferior 
portion  bent  a  little  forwards.  Its  anterior 
surface  is  smooth,  and  affords  four,  and 
sometimes  five  transverse  lines,  of  a  colour 
different  from  the  rest  of  tiie  bone.  These 
are  the  remains  of  the  intermediate  carti- 
lages by  which  its  several  pieces  were  united 
in  infancy.  Its  posterior  convex  surface  has 
several  prominences,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  its  spinous!  processes;,  these  are 
usually  three  in  number,  and  gradually  be- 
come shorter,  so  that  the  third  is  not  so  long 
as  the  second,  nor  the  second  as  the  first. 
This  arrangement  enables  us  to  sit  with  ease. 
Its  transverse  processes  are  formed  into  one 
oblong  process,  which  becomes  graduj\lly 
smaller  as  it  descends,  At  the  superior  part 
o^  the  bone  we  observe  two  oblique  pro- 
cesses, of  a  cylindrical  shape,  and  somewhat 
concave,  whicii  are  articulated  with  the  last 
of  the  lumbar  vertebra?.  At  the  base  of 
each  of  these  oblique  processes  is  a  notch, 
which,  with  such  another  in  the  vertebra 
above  it,  forms  a  passage  foi-  the  twenty- 
fo\irth  spinal  nerve.  In  viewing  tliis  bone, 
either  liefgre  or  behind,  we  observe  four,  and 
sometimes  five  holes  on  each  side,  situate  at 
each  extremity  of  the  transverse  lines  which 
mark  the  divisions  of  the  bone,  Of  these 
holes,  the  anterior  ones,  and  of  these  again, 
the  uppermost,  are  the  largest,  and  afford  a 
piissage  to  the  nerves.  The  posterior  holes 
are  smaller,  covered  with  membranes,  and 
destined  fcr  the  same  jjurposo  as  the  former, 
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Sometimes  at  the  bottom  of  the  bone  there 
is  only  a  notch,  and  sometimes  there  is  a 
hole  common  to  it  and  the  os  coccygis. 
The  cavity  between  the  body  of  this  bone 
and  its  processes,  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  is  triangular,  and  becomes 
smaller  as  it  descendsi  till  at  length  it  ter- 
minates obliquely  on  each  side  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  bone.  Below  the  third  division 
of  the  bone,  however,  the  cavity  is  no  longer 
completely  bony,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  spiae, 
but  is  defended  posteriorly  only  by  a  very 
strong  membrane ;  hence  a  wound  in  this 
part  may  be  attended  with  the  most  danger- 
ous consequences.  This  bone  is  articulated 
above,  with  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  :  later- 
rally,  it  is  firmly  united,  by  a  broad  irregu- 
lar surface,  to  the  ossa  innominata,  or  hip- 
bones :  and  below  it  is  joined  to  the  os 
coccygis.  In  women  the  os  sacrum  is 
usually  shorter,  broader  and  more  curved 
than  in  men,  by  which  means  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis  is  more  enlarged. 

SAFFLOWER.    See  Carthamus. 

SAFFRON.     See  Crocus. 

Saffron,  bastard.    See  Carthamus. 

Saffron,  meadow.     See  Colchicuvi. 

Saffron  of  steel.  A  red  oxide  of  iron. 
_  SAGAPE'NUM.  (The  name  is  de- 
rived from  some  eastern  dialect.)  Serapi- 
num.  It  IS  conjectured  that  this  concrete 
gummi-resinous  juice  is  the  production  of 
an  oriental  umbelliferous  plant.  Saga- 
penum  is  brought  from  Persia  and  Alex- 
andria in  large  masses,  externally  yellow- 
ish, internally  paler,  and  of  an  horny 
clearness.  Its  taste  is  hot  and  biting,  its 
smell  of  the  alliaceous  and  fceted  kind,  and 
its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  assafoetida,  but  weaker, 
and  consequently  it  is  less  powerful  in 
its  effects. 

SAGE.    See  Salvia. 

Sage  of  Bethlehem.     See  Fuhnonaria. 

Sage  of  Jerusalem,  See  Fulmonaria  offi- 
cinalis. 

Sage  of  virtue.    See  Salvia  hortensis  minor. 

SAGENITE.    Acicular  rutile. 

SAGITTAL.  (Sagittalis ;  from,  sagitta, 
an  arrow.)    Shaped  like  an  arrow. 

Sagittal  suture.  Satvra  sagiltalis,  vir- 
gata,  obelcea,  rhabdoides.  The  suture  which 
unites  the  two  parietal  bones.  It  has 
been  named  sagittal,  from  its  lying  be- 
tween the  coronal  and  lambdoidal  sutures, 
as  an  arrow  betwixt  the  string  and  the  bow. 

SAGITTA'RIA.  (So  called  from  sa'- 
giiia,  an  arrow,  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of 
the  leaves  in  the  original  species  and  some 
others.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linna;an  system.  Class,  Moncecia ; 
Order,  Polyandria. 

Sagittaria  alexipharmaca,  Malacca  ; 
Canna  indica ;  Arundo  indica.  Tlie  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  plant  cultivated  with 
great  care  in  the  West  Indies,  for  its  root, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  remedy  for  the 


wounds  of  poisonous  arrows.  Tiie  root  of 
this  species.called  radix  malacca,  is  sometimes 
used  medicinally, 

Sagittaria  sagittifolia.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  common  arrow-head, 
the  roots  of  which  are  esculent  but  not  very 
nutritious. 

SAGITTATUS.  (From  sagiiias,  an 
arrow.)  Arrow-shaped:  applied  to  leaves, 
&c.  which  are  triangular  and  holbwed  out 
very  much  at  the  base  ;  as  the  leaves  of  the 
Sagittaria,  sagittifolia. 

SAGO.     See  Cycas  circinalis. 

Sagu.     See  Cycas  circinalis. 

SAHLITE.  Malacholite.  A  sub-species 
of  oblique-edged  augite,  of  a  greenish  colour, 
and  found  in  Unst  in  Shetland,  in  Tiree, 
and  Glentilt. 

Saint  Anthony's  ffre.    See  Erisepelas. 

Saint  Ignatius's  bean.  See  Jgnalia 
amara. 

Saint  James's  wort.  See  Senecio  Ja- 
cobcBa, 

Saint  John's  wort.     See  Hypericum. 
Saint  Vitus's  dance.      See  Chorea  sancli 
Viti. 

SAL.  [Sal,  salis.  m.  and,  rarely,  neut. 
from  the  Greek,  aKs,  salt.)  Salt.  See  Saline. 

Sal  ABsiNTHii.  See  Potasses  subcu7*bonas. 

Sal  ACETOsELLiE.    See  Oxalis  acetocella. 

Sal  alembroth.  A  compound  inuriate  of 
mercury  and  ammonia. 

Sal  a^kalikus  fixus.  See  Alkali 
ficum. 

Sal  ALKALiNus  voLATiLis.  See  Am- 
monia. 

Sal  ammoniac.  (So  called  because  it 
was  found  in  Egypt,  near  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.)  Murias  ammonus.  A 
saline  concrete  formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  muriatic  acid  with  ammonia.  This  salt 
is  obtained  from  several  sources. 

1.  It  is  found  in  places  adjacent  to  volca- 
noes. It  appears  in  the  form  of  an  efflo- 
rescence, or  groups  of  needles,  separate 
or  compacted  together,  generally  of  a 
yellow  or  red  colour,  and  mixed  with  ar- 
senic and  orpiment ;  but  no  use  is  made  of 
that  which  is  procured  in  this  way.  This 
native  sal  ammoniac  is  distinguished  by 
mineralogists,  into,  1.  Volcanic,  which  oc- 
curs in  efflorescences,  imitative  shapes,  and 
crystallised  in  tlie  vicinity  of  burning  beds 
of  coal,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  at 
Solfaterra,  Vesuvius,  -(Etna,  &c.  2.  Chon- 
choidal,  which  occVii-s  in  angular  pieces,  it 
is  said,  along  with  sulpiiur,  in  beds  of  indu- 
rated clay,  or  clay-slate,  in  the  country  of 
Bucharia. 

2.  In  Egypt  it  is  made  in  great  quantities 
from  the  soot  of  camel's  dung,  which  is 
burnt  at  Cairo  instead  of  wood.  This  soot 
is  put  into  large  round  bottles,  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  terminating  in  a  neck 
two  inches  long.  The  bottles  are  filled  up 
with  this  matter  to  within  four  inches  of  the 
neck.    Each  bottle  holds  about  fortj'  pounds 
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af  soot,  and  affords  nearly  six  pounds  of 
salt.  The  vessels  are  put  into  a  furnace 
in  the  form  of  an  oven,  so  that  only  the 
necks  appear  above.  A  fire  of  camel's 
dung  is  kindled  beneath  it,  and  continued 
for  three  days  and  three  nights.  On  the 
second  and  the  third  day  the  salt  is  sub- 
limated. The  bottles  are  then  broken,  and 
the  salt  is  taken  out  in  cakes.  These  cakes, 
which  are  sent  just  as  they  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  bottles  in  Egypt,  are  convex,  and 
unequal  on  the  one  side  ;  on  the  middle  of 
this  side  the}'  exhibit  each  a  tubercle  corre- 
sponding to  the  neck  of  the  bottle  in  which 
it  was  prepared.  The  lower  side  is  concave, 
and  both  are  sooty. 

3.  In  this  country  sal  ammoniac  is  like- 
wise prepared  in  great  quantities.  The  vo- 
latile alkali  is  obtained  from  soot,  bones,  and 
other  substances  known  to  contain  it.  To 
this  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and  the  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  so  formed  is  decomposed  by 
muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt,  tiirougrh  a 
double  affinity.  The  liquor  obtained  in  con- 
sequence of  this  decomposition  contains  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  muriate  of  ammonia.  The 
first  is  crystallised,  and  the  second  sub- 
limated so  as  to  form  cakes,  which  are  then 
exposed  to  sale. 

Amraoniacal  muriate  has  a  poignant, 
acrid,  and  urinous  taste.  Its  crystals  are 
in  the  form  of  long  hexahodral  pyramids  ;  a 
number  of  them  are  sometimes  united  toge- 
ther  ia  an  acute  angular  direction,  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  form  of  feathers.  Rome  de 
Lille  thinks  the  crystals  of  ammoniacal  mu- 
riate to  be  octahedrons  bundled  together. 
This  salt  is  sometimes,  but  not  frequently, 
found  in  cubic  crj'stals  in  the  middle  of  the 
concave  hollow  part  of  the  sublimated  cakes. 
It  possesses  one  singular  physical  property, 
a  kind  of  ductility  or  elasticity,  which  causes 
it  to  yield  under  the  hammer,  or  even  the 
fingers,  and '.  makes  it  difficult  to  reduce  to  a 
powder.  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  totally  vo- 
latile, but  a  very  strong  fire  is  requisite  to 
sublime  it.  It  is  liable  to  no  alteration  from 
air  ;  it  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without 
suffering  any  change ;  it  dissolves  very 
readily  in  water.  Six  parts  of  cold  water 
are  sufficient  to  dissolve  one  of  the  salt.  A 
considerable  cold  is  produced  as  the  solution 
takes  place,  and  this  cold  is  still  keener  when 
the  salt  is  mixed  with  ice.  This  artificial 
cold  is  happily  applied  to  produce  several 
phenomena,  such  as  the  congelation  of  water 
on  certain  occasions,  the  crystallisation  of 
certain  salts,  the  fixation  and  preservation  of 
certain  liquids,  naturally  very  subject  to  eva- 
poration, &c. 

Sal  ammoniacum  acetosum.  See  Am- 
monia: acetalis  liquor. 

Sal  ammoniacum  liquidum.  See  Am- 
monice  acetalis  liquor. 

Sal  ammoniacum  martiale.  See  Fer- 
runi  ammonialum. 


Sal  ammoniacum  secketum  glaubf^ri. 
See  Sulphas  ammunicc. 

Sal  ammoniacum  vegetabile.  See  ^m- 
7imni(e  acelntis  liquor. 

Sal  ammoniacus  fixus.  Tlie  muriate  of 
lime  was  formerly  so  termed. 

Sal  ammoniacus  nitrosus.  See  Nitras 
ammoiiicB. 

Sal  antimonii.    Tartar  emetic. 

Sal  aroenti.     See  Argenli  nitras. 

Sal  catharticus  amabus.  See  Magne- 
sia sulphas. 

Sal  catharticus  anglicanus.  See  Mag- 
jiesies  sulphas. 

Sal  catharticus  glauberi.  See  Sodte 
sulphas. 

Sal  communis.     See  Sodee  murias. 

Sal  cornu  cervi  volatile.  See  Am- 
monia; subcarbonas. 

Sal  culinaris.    See  Sodce  murias. 

Sal  de  duobus.     See  Potassce  sulphas. 

Sal  diureticus.     See  Potassa;  acetas. 

Sal  DiGESTivus  sYLvii.  See  Murias  pot- 
assa. 

Sal  epsomensis.     See  Magnesus  sulphas. 
Sal   febrifugus    sylvii.      See  Murias 
potasses. 

Sal  fontium.     See  Sodes  murias. 
Sal  fossilis.     See  Soda  murias. 
Sal  gemmte.     See  Soda  murias. 
Sal  glauberii.     See  Soda  sidphas. 
Sal  herbarum.      See    Potassa  subcar- 
bonas. 

Sal  marinus.    See  Sodee  murias. 

Sal  martis.     See  Ferri  sulphas. 

Sal  martis  muriaticum  sublimatum. 
See  Ferrum  ammonialum. 

Sal  microcosmicus.  The  compound 
saline  matter  obtained  by  inspissating  humau 
urine. 

Sal  MiRABiLis  glauberi.  See  Sodee  sul- 
phas. 

Sal  muriaticus.     See  Soda  murias. 
Sal  plantarum.     See  Potassa  subcar- 
bonas. 

Sal  poltghrestus.  See  Polassa  sul- 
phas. 

Sal  polychrestus  glaseri.  See  Po- 
tassa sulphas. 

Sal  polychrestus  seignetti.  See-  Soda 
tartarizata. 

Sal  PRUNELLiE.  Nitrate  of  potassa  cast 
into  flat  cakes  or  round  balls. 

Sal  rupellensis.    See  Soda  tartarizata. 

Sal  saturni.     See  Plumhi  acetas. 

Sal  sedativus.    See  Boracic  acid. 
'  Sal  seidlicensis.      See  Magnesia  sul- 
2)has. 

Sal  seiqnetti.    See  Soda  tartarizata. 

Sal  soccini.    See  Succinic  acid. 

Sal  tartari.    See  Tartaric  acid. 

Sal  thermarum  carolinarum.  See 
Magnesia  sulphas. 

Sal  vegetabilis.    See  Potassa  xsrtras. 

Sal  volatile.     See  Spiritus  ammonia 
aromaticus,  and  Ammonia  subcarbonas. 
SYS 
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Sax.  VOI.ATILIS  salis  ammoniaci.  See 

AinmonicB  subcarbonas. 

SALEP.    Salap,    Son  Orchis  morio. 

SALICARIA.  (From  salix,  a  willow  : 
from  the  reseinbljince  of  its  leaves  to  those 
pf  the  willow.)    See  Lythnim  salicaria. 

SALICO'RNIA.  Tlie  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linna3an  system.  Class, 
Monandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Salicornia  EUROi'TBA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  jointed-glass  wort,  which  is 
gathered  by  the.  country  people  and  sold  for 
samphire.  It  forms  a  good  pickle  with 
vinegar,  and  is  little  inferior  to  the  sam- 
phire. 

SALIFIABLE.  Having  the  property 
of  forming:  a  salt.  The  alkalies  and  those 
earths  and  metallic  oxides  which  have  the 
power  of  neutralising  acidity,  entirely  or  in 
part,  and  producing  salts,  are  called  salifi- 
able bases. 

SALINE.  [Salimis ;  from  idl,  sa\t.)  Of 
a  salt  nature.  The  ■.  number .  of  saline  sub  - 
stances is  very  considerable  ;  and  they  pos- 
sess peculiar  characters  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  other  substaiK;es.  These 
characters  are  founded  on  certain  properties, 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  not  accurate- 
ly distinctive  of  their  true  nature.  All  such 
Eubstances,  however,  as  possess  several  of 
the  four  following  .properties  are  considered 
as  saline  :  1 .  A  strong  tendency  to  com- 
bination, .pr  a  very  strong  affinity  of  com- 
position ;  ,2..  A  greater  or  lessjpr  degree  of 
sapidity ;  3,  A  greater  or  lesser  degree  of 
solubility  in  water  ;  4.  Perfect  incdmbusti- 
bijity. 

SALINUS.     See  Saline. 

Salinuca.     See  Valeriana  celiica. 

SALI'VA.  (So  called,  a  saiino  sapore, 
from  its  salt  taste,  or  from  crta\os,  spittle.) 
The  fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the  salivary 
glands  into  tlie  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The 
secretory  organ  is  composed  of  three  pair  of 
salivary  glands.  1.  The  imrolid  glands, 
which  evacuate  their  saliva  by  means  .of  the 
SLenoninn  d«c<  behind  the  middle  dens  mo- 
laris  of  the  upper  jaw.  2.'  The  submaxillary 
glands,  which  pour  out, jtbeir  saliva  through 
the  Warthonian  ducts  on  each  side  of  the 
frenulum  of  the  tongue  by  a  narrow  oscu- 
lum.  3.  The  siibltngval  glands,  situated 
between  the  internal  surface  of  the  maxilla 
and  the  tongue,  which  pour  out  their  saliva 
through  numerous  liivinian  duels  at  the 
apex  of  the  tongue. 

The  saliva  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  has 
mixed  with  it,  1.  The  mucus  of  the  month, 
which  exhales  from  the  labial  and  genal 
glands.  2.  A  roscid  vajmir,  tvom  the  whaXa 
surface  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  Tlie 
saliva  is  continually  swallowed  with  or 
without  masticated  food,  and  some  is  also 
spit  out.  It  li'is  no  co/()j(r  nor  smell;  it  is 
tasteless,  although  it  contains  a  little  salt,  to 
which  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  are  accus- 


tomed. jIts  specific  gravity  is  somewliat 
greater  tlian  water.  Its  consistence  is  ra- 
ther plastic  and  sijumpus,  from  the  entan- 
gled atmospheric  air.  The  qxianlily  of 
twelve  pounds  is  supposed  to  be  secreted  in 
twelve  hours.  During  mastication  and 
speaking,  the  secretion  is  augmented,  from 
the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  muscles  upon 
the  salivary  glands.  Those  who  are  hungry 
secrete  a  great  fjuantity,  iVom  the  sight  of 
agreeable  food.  It  is  imperfectly  dissolved 
by  water  ;  somewhat.  coagulated  by  alkohol ; 
and  congealed  with  more  difficulty  than 
water.  It  is  inspissated  by  a  small  dose., 
and  dissolved  in  a  large  dose,  of  mineral 
acids.  It  is  also  soluble  in  carbonated  al- 
kali. Caustic  alkali  and  quick  lime  extract 
volatile  alkali  from  saliva.  It  corrodes  cop- 
per find  iron ;  and  precipitates  silver  and 
lead  from  containing  muriatiq_acid.  It  as- 
sists the  spirituous  fermentatioo  of  farina- 
ceous substances ;  hence  bgrbarous  nations 
prepare  an  inebriating  drink  from  the  chew- 
ed roots  of  the  Jalropha  manihol  and  Piper 
viethisticum.  It  possesses  an  antiseptic 
virtue,  according  to  the  experiments  of  the 
celebrated  Pringle.  It  easily  becomes  pu- 
trid in  warm  air,  and  gives  oflp  volatile  al- 
kali, 

Conslitulent  Fiinciples.  Saliva  appears  to 
consist,  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  body,  of 
water,  which  constitutes  at  least  four-fifths 
of  its  bulk,  mucilage,  albumen,  muriate 
of  soda,  phosphate  of  soda,  phospliate  of 
,  of  lime,  and  phosphate  of  ammonia. 

^  The  use  of  the  saliva  is,  1.  It  augments 
the  taste  of  the  food,  by  the  evolution  of 
sapid  matter.  2.  During  mastication,  it 
mixes  with,  dissolves,  and  resolves  into  its 
principles,  the  food ;  and  changes  it  into 
a  pultaccous  mass,  fit  to  be  svyalJowed  : 
hence  it  commences  cbymification.  3.  It 
moderates  thirst,  by  moistening  the  ^cavity 
of  the  mouth  and  fauces. 

SALIVAL.  (Saliimlis ;  from  saliva,  the 
spittle. )    Of  or  belonging  to  the  saliva. 

Salival  ducts.  The  excretory  dijets  of 
the  salival  glands.  That  of  the  parotid 
gland  is  called  the  Slcnonian  duct ;  those  of 
the  submaxillary  glands  the  Warthonian 
ducts ;  and  tliose  of  llie  sublingual,  the  Bi- 
vinian  ducts. 

Saliva  1,  glands.  Those  glands  which 
secrete  the  saliva  arc  so  termed.  See  iSVi- 
liva. 

SALIVA'NS.  (From  saliva,  spitUe.) 
That  which  excites  salivation. 

SALIVA'RIA.  (From  .wton,  the  spit- 
tle :  so  called  because  it  excites  a  discharge 
of  saliva.)    See  Anthemis  pyrclhnan. 

Sai.ivakis  H,KiiBA.  iScc  Antlicmis  py- 
rethrum. 

SALIVA'TIO.  An  increased  secretion 
of  saliva.    See  Ptyalismus. 

SA'LIX.  (Fr(3m  sala,  Heb.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
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system.  Class,  Dicccia ;  Order,  Diandria, 
The  willow. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  Salix.  See 
Saliv  fragilis. 

Saux  alba.     See  Salix fragilis. 

Salix  caprea.  Teh  systematic  name  of 
a  species  of  willow,  the  bark  of  the  branches 
of  which  possess  the  same  virtues  with  that 
of  the  fragilis.     See  Salix  JragiUs. 

Salix  fragilis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  crack  willow.  Salix.  The 
bark  of  the  branches  of  this  species  mani- 
fests a  considerable  degree  of  bitterness  to 
the  taste,  and  is  very  adstringent.  It  is 
recommended  as  a-  good  substitute  for 
Peruvian  bark,  and  is  said  to  cure  intermit- 
tents  and  other  diseases  requiring^  tonic  and 
adstringent  remedies.  Not  only  the  bark  of 
this  species  of  salix,  but  those  also  of  several 
others,  possess  similar  qualities,  particularly 
of  the  Salix  alba  and  Saliv  pentandria,  both 
of  which  are  recommended  in  the  foreign 
pharmacopoeias.  But  Dr.  Woodvilie  is  of 
opinion  that  the  bark  of  the  Salix  triandria 
is  more  effectual  than  that  of  any  other 
of  this  genus  ;  at  least  its  sensilile  qualities 
give  it  a  decided  preference.  The  trials  Dr. 
Cullen  made  were  with  the  bark  of  the  Salix 
pentandria,.  taken  from  its  branches,  the 
third  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  of  four  or 
five  years'  growth.  Nevertheless,  he  Jtdds, 
in  intermittent  fevers,  Bergius  ahvays  failed 
with  this  bark. 

Salls  pentandria.  The  bark  of  the 
branches  of  this  species  of  willow  possesses 
the  same  virtues  as  that  of  the  fragilis.  See 
Salix  fragilis. 

Salix  vitulina.  The  bark  of  the 
branches  of  this  species  of  willow  may  be 
substituted  for  the  fragilis.  See  Salix 
fragilis. 

SALMO.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes 
of  the  order  Abdoniinales.     The  salmon. 

Salmo  alpinus.  The  red  charr.  This 
beautiful  and  delicate  little  fish,  and  the 
Palmo  carpio,  or  gilt  charr,  are  found  in  our 
lakes  of  Westmoreland,  in  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land. They  are  very  rich,  and  hard  of  di- 
gestion. 

Salmo  eperlanus.  The  smelt.  A 
beautiful  little  fish,  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  Thames  and  river  Dee,  and  in  the 
European,  seas,  between  November  and 
February. 

Saljso  pario.  The  common  fresh  water 
trout,  the  flesh  of  which  is  very  delicate  and. 
rich. 

Salmo  lacustris.    The  lake-trout. 

Salmo  salar.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  salmon.  This  ilsli  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies.  It  is  richj 
and  of  difficult  digestion  to  weak  stomachs, 
and  with  some,  whose  stomachs  are  not  par- 
ticularly feeble,  it  uniformly  disagrees.  The 
pickled,  salted,  and  smoked,  though  much 
eaten,  are  only  fitted  for  the  very  strong  and 
active. 


Salmo  salmulus.  The  samlet:  the  least 
of  the  British  species  of  the  salmo-genus. 
It  is  found  in  the  river  Wye,  and  up  the 
Severn. 

Salmo  thymallus.  Tlie  graling  sal- 
mon, which  is  somewhat  like  our  trout.  It 
inhabits  tlie  rivers  of  Derbyshire,  and  some 
of  the  north,  and  near  Christ-church  in 
Hampshire.  It  is  much  esteemed  for  the 
delicacy  of  its  flesh,  which  is  white,  firm,  and 
of  a  fine  flavour  ;  and  is  considered  as  in  the 
highest  season  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

Salsio  trutta.  TJie  systematic  name  of 
the  salmon  trout,  or  bill  trout. 

SALMON.     See  Salmo. 

SALPINGO.  (From  'S.aKiriyt,,  buccina, 
a  trumpet.)  Names  compounded  of  this 
word  belong  to  the  palate,  and  are  connected 
with  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Salpingo-pharyngeus.  This  muscle  is 
composed  of  a  few  fibres  of  the  palato- 
pharyngeus,  which  it  assists  in  dilating  the 
mouth  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

SALPiNGo-sTArniLiNus.  See  Levator  pa- 
tati. 

Salpingo-staphilinus  internus..  See 
Levator  palaii. 

SALSAFY.     See  Tragopogon  pralense. 

SALSO'LA.  (So  called  from  its. saline 
properties ;  hence  the  English  word  salt- 
wort, most  of  tlie  species  afTortling  the  fossile 
alkali.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  iw 
the  LinntBan  system.  Class,  Penlandrin ;, 
Order,  Digijnia. 

Salsola  kall   Jtalispinosum  cochlea  turn 
Tragus,    sive  Trug%im  MalthioU.  Snail- 
seeded  glass-wort '  or  salt-wort.     The  sys- 
tematic name  of  a  plant  which  affords  the 
mineral  alkali.     See  Soda. 

Salsola  sativa*.  The  systematic  name 
of  a  plant,  wliicli  affords  the  mineral  alkali. 
See  Soda. 

Salsola  soda.  The  systematic  name  of 
a  plant  which  affords  mineral  alkali.  See 
Soda. 

SALT.  This  term  has  been  usually  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  compound,  in  definite 
proportions,  of  acid  matter,  with  an  alkali, 
earth,  or  metallic  oxide.  When  the  propor- 
tions of  the  constituents  are  so  adjusted,  that 
the  i-esulting  substance  does  not  affect  the 
colour  of  infusion  of  litmus,  or  red  cabbage, 
it  is  then  called  a  neutral  salt.  When  the 
predominance  of  acid  is  evinced  by  the  red- 
dening of  these  infusions,  the  salt  is  said  to. 
be  acidulous,  and  the  prefix,  super,  or  hi,  is. 
used  to  indicate  this  excess  of  acid.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  acid  matter  appears  to  be 
'in  defect,  or  short  of  the  quantity  necessary 
for  neutralising  the  alkalinity  of  the  base, 
the  salt  is  then  said  to  be  with  excess  of  base, 
and  the  prefix  sub  is  attached  to  its  name. 
The  discoveries  of  Sir  H.  Davy  have  how- 
ever taught  chemists  to  modify  their  opinions 
concerning  saline  constitution.  Many 
bodies,  such  as  culinary  salt,  and  muriate  of 
lime,  to  which,  the  appellation  of  salt  cannot 
3  Y  3 
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be  refused,  have  not  been  proved  to  contain 
either  acid  or  alkaline  matter;  but  must, 
according  to  the  strict  logic  of  chemistry, 
be  regarded  as  compounds  of  chlorine  with 
metals. 

Salt,  acid.  This  is  distinguished  by  its 
sour  taste  when  diluted  with  water.  See 

Salt,  alfcaline.  Possesses  an  urinous, 
burning,  and  caustic  taste,  turns  the  syrup 
of  violets  to  a  green,  has  a  strong  affinity 
for  acids,  dissolves  animal  substances,  unites 
readily  with  water,  combines  with  oils  and 
fat,  and  renders  them  miscible  v/ith  water, 
dissolves  sulphur,  and  is  crystallisable.  See 
Alkali. 

Salt,  ammoniacal  fixed.  Muriate  of 
lime. 

Salt,  bitter  purging.  Sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia. 

Salt,  cathartic.  See  Magnesia:  suljihas, 
and  Sod<B  sulphas. 

Salt,  common.     See  Sodee  viurias. 

Salt,  digestive.     Acetate  of  potassa. 

Salt,  diuretic.     Acetate  of  potassa. 

Salt,  Epsom.    See  Magnesice  sulphas. 

Salt,  febrifuge  of  Si/lvius.  Muriate  of 
potassa. 

Salt,  fossil.     A  salt  found  in  the  earth. 

Salt,  fusible.  ^  Phosphate  of  ammonia. 

Salt,  fusible,  of  urine.  Triple  phosphate 
of  soda  and  ammonia. 

Salt,  microcosmic.  Triple  phosphate  of 
soda  and  ammonia. 

Salt,  nitrous  ammoniacal.  Nitrate  of 
ammonia. 

Salt,  neutral.  Secondary  salt.  Under 
the  name  of  neutral  or  secondary  salts  are 
comprehended  such  matters  as  are  com- 
posed of  two  primitive  saline  substances 
combined  together  in  a  certain  proportion. 
These  salts  are  called  neutral,  because  they 
do  not  possess  the  characters  of  primitive 
salts;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  neither  acid 
nor  alkaline  :  such  as  Epsom  salts,  nitre,  &c. 
But  in  many  secondary  salts  the  qualities  of 
one  ingredient  predominate ;  as  tartar,  or 
supertartrate  of  potassa,  has  an  excess  of 
acid ;  borax,  or  subborate  of  soda,  an  excess 
of  base.  The  former  are  termed  acidulous, 
the  latter  sub-alkailne  salts. 

SALT-PETRE.    See  Nitre. 

Salt  of  amber.     Succinic  acid. 

Salt  of  benzoin.     Benzoic  acid. 

Salt  of  colcothar.     Sulphate  of  iron. 

Salt  of  lemons.  Superoxylate  of  po- 
itassa. 

Salt  of  Saturn.    Acetate  of  lead. 
Salt  of  Sedlitz.     Sulphate  of  magnesia. 
Salt  of  sorrel.     Superoxylate  of  potassa. 
Salt,  Rochclle.     See  Soda  tartarizala. 
Salt,  sea.    See  Sodev  nmrias. 
Salt  of  steel.    See  Ferri  sulphas. 
Salt,  polychrest.     Sulphate  of  potassa. 
Salt,  secondary.     See  Neutral  salt. 
Salt,  sedative.     Boracic  acid. 
Salt,  spirit  of.    Muriatic  acid. 


Salt  of  vitriol.  Purified  sulphate  of 
zinc. 

Salt  of  wisdom.     Sal  alembroth. 

Salt,  primitive.  Simple  salt.  Under  this 
order  is  comprehended  those  salts  which 
were  formerly  thought  to  be  simple  or  pri- 
mitive, and  which  are  occasionally  called 
simple  salts.  The  accurate  experiments  of 
the  moderns  have  proved  that  these  are  for 
the  most  part  compounded  ;  but  the  term  is 
retained  with  greater  propriety  when  it  is 
observed,  that  these  salts  composed,  when 
united,  salts  which  are  termed  secondary. 
Tliese  salts  are  never  met  with  perfectly  pure 
in  nature,  l)ut  require  artificial  processes 
to  render  them  so.  This  order  is  divided 
into  three  genera,  comprehending  saline  ter- 
restrial substances,  alkalies,  and  acids. 

SALTWORT.    See  Salsola  kali. 

SALVATE'LLA.  (From  salus,  health, 
because  the  opening  of  this  vein  was  formerly 
thought  to  be  of  singular  use  in  melan- 
choly.) This  vein  runs  along  the  little 
finger,  unites  upon  the  back  of  tiie  hand  with 
the  cephalic  of  the  thumb,  and  empties  its 
blood  into  the  internal  and  external  cubical 
veins. 

^.M'LYIK.  {A  sdvendo.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem. Class,  Diandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 
Sage. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  com- 
mon sage.    See  Salvia  officinalis. 

Salvia  hortessis  mimor.  The  small 
sage,  or  sage  of  virtue.  A  variety  of  the 
officinal  sage,  possessing  similar  virtues. 

Salvia  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  garden  sage.  Elelisphacos, 
Salvia  — folUs  lanceolate  ovaiis  integris  cre- 
nulaiis,  foribus  spicatis,  cah/cibus  acutis,  of 
LinnsEus.  In  ancient  times  sage  was  cele- 
brated as  a  remedy  of  great  efficacy,  as  would 
appear  from  the  following  lines  of  the  school 
of  Salernum : 

"  Cur  moriatur  homo,  cui  salvia  crescit  in 
horlo  ? 

Contra  vim  mortis,  non  est  viedicamen  in 
hortis  ? 

Salvia  salvatrix,  natura  concUiatrix. 

Salvia  cum  rutafaciunt  tibi  pocuJa  tula." 
But  at  present  it  is  not  considered  as  an 
article  of  much  importance.  It  has  a  fra- 
grant, strong  smell;  and  a  warm,  bitterish, 
aromatic  taste,  like  other  plants  containing 
an  essential  oil.  It  has  a  remarkable  pro- 
perty in  resisting  the  putrefaction  of  animal 
substances,  and  is  in  frequent  use  among  the 
Chinese  as  a  tonic,  in  Uie  form  of  tea,  in 
debility  of  the  stomach  and  nervous  sys- 
tem. 

Salvia  sclauea.  Tlie  systematic  name 
of  the  garden  clary,  called  horinimnn  in  the 
pharmacopoeias.  Sclarea  hispa7iica.  Tlic 
leaves  and  seeds  arc  recommended  as 
coiToborants  and  antispasmodics,  particu- 
laily  in  leucorrhocas  and  hysterical  weak- 
nesses.   Tliey  liave  a  bitterish,  warm  taste. 
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and  a  strong  smell,  of  the  aromatic  kind. 
The  seeds  are  infused  in  white  wine^  and^ 
imitate  muscadel. 

SAMARA.  (The  name,  according  to 
Pliny,  of  the  fruit  of  the  elm.)  1,  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan 
system.  Class,  Tetrandria ;  Order,  Mono- 
gipiva. 

2.  A  species  of  capsule  of  a  compressed 
form,  and  dry  coriaceous  texture,  with  one 
or  two  cells,  never  bursting,  but  falling  off 
entire,  and  dilated  into  a  kind  of  wing  at 
the  summit  or  sides.  In  Fraxinus,  it  goes 
from  the  summit  of  the  seed  :  in  Acer  and 
Batula,  from  the  side  :  in  Uimus  camjyestris, 
it  goes  all  round. 

SAMBU'CUS.  (From  sabucca,  Heb. 
a  musical  instrument  formerly  made  of  this 
tree.)  Elder. 

1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Or- 
der, Trigi/iiia. 

2,  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  elder- 
tree.     See  S^ambucus  nigra. 

Sambucus  EBUtus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  dwarf  elder.  Ehulus ;  Cliamceacte 
Sambucus  humilis ;  Sambucus  herbacea. 
Dwarf  elder,  or  dane-wort.  The  root,  in- 
terior bark,  leaves,  flowers,  berries,  and  seeds 
of  this  herbaceous  plant,  Sambucus  —  cymis 
trifidis,  stipulis  foliaceiSi  caule  herbaceo,  of 
Linnaeus,  have  all  been  administered  medi- 
cinally, in  moderate  doses,  as  resolvents  and 
deobstruents,  and,  in  larger  doses,  as  hydra- 
gogues.  The  plant  is  chiefly  employed  by 
the  poor  of  this  country,  amongst  whom  it 
is  in  common  use  as  a  purgative,  but  Dr. 
Cullen  speaks  of  it  as  a  violent  remedy. 

Sambucus  nigra.    The  systematic  name 
of  the  elder-tree.    Sambucus  vulgaris  ;  Sam- 
bucus   arborea ;    Acle ;     Infelix  lignum. 
Sambucus  —  ci/7nis    qidnque-par tills,  foliis 
pinnalis,  caule  carhoreo,  of  Linnaeus.  This 
indigenous  plant  has  an  unpleasant  narcotic 
smell,  and  some  authors  have  reported  its 
exhalations  to  be  so  noxious,  as  to  render  it 
unsafe  to  sleep  under  its  shade.      The  parts 
of  this  tree  that  are  proposed  for  medicinal 
Use  in  the  pharmacopa?ias  are  the  inner  bark, 
the  flowers,  and  the  berries.    The  first  has 
scarcely  any  smell,  and  very  little  taste  ;  on 
first  chewing,  it  impresses  a  degree  of  sweet- 
ness, which  is  followed  by  a  very  slight  but 
durable  acrimony,  in  wliich  its  powers  seem 
to  reside.     From  its  cathartic  property  it  is 
recommended  as  an  effectual  hydragogue  by 
Sydenham  and  Boerhaave  ;  the  former  directs 
three  handfuls  of  it  to  be  boiled  in  a  quart 
of  milk  and  water,  till  only  a  pint  remains, 
of  which  one  half  is  to  be  taken  night  and 
morning,  and  repeated  for  several  days ;  it 
usually  operates  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards,   and    upon    the    evacuation  it 
produces,  its  utility  depends.  Boerhaave 
gave   its   expressed    juice  in  doses  from 
a  drachm  to  half  an  ounce.    In  smaller 
doses  it  is  said  to  be  an  useful  aperient  and 


deobstruent  in  various  chronic  disorders. 
The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  flavour ;  and 
infusions  of  them,  when  fresh,  are  gently 
laxative  and  aperient.  When  dry,  they  are 
said  to  promote  chiefly  the  cuticular  excre- 
tion, and  to  be  particularly  serviceable  in 
erysipelatous  and  eruptive  disorders.  Ex- 
ternally they  are  used  in  fomentations,  &c. 
and  in  the  Lortdon  pharmacopceia  are  di- 
rected in  the  form  of  an  ointment.  The 
berries  in  taste  are  somewhat  sweetish,  and 
not  unpleasant ;  on  expression  they  yield  a 
fine  purple  juice,  which  proves  an  useful 
aperient  and  resolvent  in  sundry  chronic 
diseases,  gently  loosening  the  belly,  and  pro- 
moting the  urine  and  perspiration. 

Samphire.    See  Crithmum  maritimum. 
SAMrsucHus.    See  Thymus  maslichina. 
Sampstchum.    (From  eraw,  to  preserve, 
and  ^vxn,  the  mind ;  because  of  its  cordial 
qualities. )  Marjoram. 

S'ANATI'VE.    (From  sano,  to  cure.) 
That  which  heals  diseases.  - 

Sancti   antonii   ignis.        See  Erysi- 
pielas. 

SANCTORIUS,  Sanctorius,  was  born 
in  1561,  at   Capo  d'Istria.      He  studied 
medicine  at  Padua,  where  he  took  his  de- 
gree, and  then  settled  at  Venice,  and  prac- 
tised with  considerable  success.    At  the  age 
of  fifty,  however,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  theory  of  medicine  at  Padua ;  in  which 
oflSce  he  distinguished  himself  for  thirteen 
years.    He  was  then  allowed  to  retire  on 
his  salary,  finding  his  health  impaired  by  the 
fatigue  of  the  visits,  which  he  was  frequently 
obliged  to  make  in  his  professional  capacity, 
to  Venice,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  great  reputation.    On  his  death, 
in  1636,  a  statue  of  marble  was  raised  to  his 
memory  ;  and  an  annual  oration  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  College  of  Physicians,  to  whom 
he  had  bequeathed  an  annuity,  in  comme- 
moration of  his  benevolence.  Sanctorius 
first  called  the  attention  of  physicians  to  the 
cutaneous    and   pulmonary  transpii-ation, 
which  he  proved  to  exceed  the  other  excre- 
tions considerably  in  weight ;  and  he  main- 
tained that  this  function  must  have  a  material 
influence  on  the  system,  and  was  deserving 
of  great  consideration  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases.    There  is,  no  doubt,  much  triith 
in  this  general  observation ;  but  in  its  ap- 
plication to  practice,  he  appears  to  have  gone 
to  an  extravagant  length,  and  to  have  con- 
tributed much  to  prolong  the  reputation  of 
the  humoral  pathology.  His  treatise,  entitled, 
"  Ars  de  Statica  Medicina,"  was  first  pub^ 
lished  in  1614,  and  passed  through  more 
than  twenty  editions,  including  translations,, 
with  various  commentaries  :  it  is  wiitten  in 
an  elegant  and  perspicuous  Latin  style.  He 
was  also  author  of  a  Method  of  avoiding 
Errors  in  Medicine,  to  which  was  after- 
wards added  an  essay   "  De  Inventione 
Rcmediorum ;"  and  of  Commentaries  on 
some  of  the  ancient  physicians.    Besides  the 
3  Y  4 
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statical  chair,  by  which  he  cantrivcd  to  de- 
termine the  weight  of  the  Ingestaaiul  Egesta, 
he  invented  an  instrument  for  measuring  ilie 
force  of  the  pulse,  and  several  otliers  for 
surgicf^l  use  ;  and  he  was  the  first  wlio  at- 
tempted to  determine  the  temperature  of  the 
^Jody  by  a  thermometer,  of  whicii,  indeed, 
he  is  considered  as  the  inventor. 

Sanctum  semen.  The  worm-seed,  .or 
santonicum. 

SA  NCTUS.  Holy.  A  term  formerly 
applied  to  diseiises,  herbs,  .&c.  See  Chorea^ 
Carduus  henedictus,  &c. 

SANDALIFORMIS.  Sandal  or  slip- 
per-like. Applied  to  tlie  nectary  of  the 
Ci/pripedium  calceolus. 

SANDARA'CHA  (From  .vighad  na- 
m/c,  Arabian.)    1.  A  gummy  resiii. 

2.  A  sort  of  arsenic. 

Sandaracha  arabusi.  Arabian  sanda- 
rach.  This  resinous  juice  appears  to  have 
been  the  produce  of  a  large  species  of  juni- 
per-tree. 

Sandbath.     See  Bath. 

SANDERS.  See  Ptei  •ocarpus  santali- 
nus. 

Sandkack.  (An  Arabian  word.)  See 
iTuniperus  coimmmis. 

Sandyx.  ( From  sani  duk,  red,  Arabian.) 
Cerusse  burnt  till  it  becomes  red. 

SANGUIFICATION.  {Savguificatio ; 
■from  sanguis,  blood,  and  faceo,  to  make.) 
A  natural  function  of  the  bod)',  by  which 
the  chyle  is  changed  into  blood.  The  uses 
of  sanguification  are  the  generation  of  blood, 
•which  serves  to  fill  the  blood-vessels,  to  irri- 
tate and  stimulate  the  heart  and  arteries,  to 
generate  or  cause  heat,  to  secrete  the  hu- 
mours, and  to  excite  the  vital  actions. 
-  Sa  NGuiNAi.is.  (From  sangyis,  blood; 
•so  named  from  its  use  in  stopping  bleed- 
ings.) The  Polygonum  avicuhire,  or  knot- 
grass, is  sometimes  so  called. 

Sangujnaria.  (From  sanguis,  blood: 
so  named  from  its  use  in  stopping  bleed- 
ings.)   See  Fot/jgomini  ovicvlara. 

SANGUINEOUS.  Bloody.  Apper- 
taining to  the  blood.  Applied  to  certain 
conditions  of  the  body  and  diseases,  and  ap- 
pearances of  solids  and  fluids  ;  as  sangui- 
neous temperament,  sanguineous  apoplexy. 

Sanguineous  apoplexiy.     See  Apoplexy. 

Sanguii'urgium.  (From  sanguis,  blood, 
and  purgii,  to  purge.)  A  gentle  fever,  or 
such  a  one  as  by  its  discharges  is  supposed 
to  purify  the  blood. 

SA'NGUIS.   {Sanguis,  guinis.  m.)  See 
Slood, 

Sanguis  dhaconis.     See  Calamus  ro- 
lang. 

Sanguis  herculis.    A  name  for  the  cro- 
cus. 

SANGUISO'RBA.  (Probably  so  nam- 
ed originally  from  tlie  blood-red  colour  of 
its  flowers,  although  the  juices  of  tliis  plant, 
being  astringent,  tiie  medicinal  properties  It 
possesses  of  stopping  htemorrhages  may  be 


a  beUer  warrant  for  its  name.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
Class,  'IVumdriu;  Order,  Muiiogynia. 

Sancuisorba  oi-1'ri.v/.i,is.  The  syslem- 
at.c  name  of  the  Italian  pimpinei,  which  was 
formerly  much  esteemed  as  an  astringent, 
but  is  not  now  in  use. 

S  A  NG  U 1 S  U'G  A.  ( From  sanguis,  blood, 
and  sugo,  to  suck.)  The  leech  or  blood- 
sucker.    Sec  Leech. 

SANICLE.    See  Sanicula. 
■Sunicle,  Yorkshire.    See  Pingvicula. 
SANI'CUL.l.    (From  sano,  to  heal: 
so  called  from  its  virtues  in  healing.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnrean  system.  Class,  Penlandria  ;  Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia]  name  of  sanicle, 
Sanicula  eboracensis.    See  Pinguicula 

'Vulgaris. 

Sanicula  europea.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sanicle.  Cucullala ;  Dodecalheon ; 
Symphytum  pelrceuni  ;  Sanicula  mas ;  JDia- 
pensia  corlusa.  This  herb  was  formerly 
recommended  as  a  mild  adstringent,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  received  its  name  from  its 
sanative  power.  Its  sensible  qualities  are  a 
bitterish  and  somewhat  austere  taste,  follow- 
ed by  an  acrimony  which  chiefly  affects  the 
throat.  It  is  only  in  use  in  the  present  day 
amongst  the  country  people. 

Sa  NicuLA  aiAS.     See  Sonicula  euvopeUm 
SA'NIES.    Ichor.    This  term  is  some- 
times applied  to  a  thin,  limpid,  and  green- 
ish discharge  ;  and  at  other  times  to  a  thick 
and  bloody  kind  of  pus. 

SA'NTALUM.  {Vrovnzandal,  Arabian.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
uiEan  system.  Class,  Telrandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia.  Saunders. 

Santalum  ..iLBUM.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  yellow  sauhders.  Santalum 
citrinuni ;  Saninluni  pallidum.  Yellow 
Saunders,  White  saunders  wood  is  of  a 
pale  white  colour,  often  witli  a  yellowish 
tinge,  and,  being  destitute  of  taste  or  odour, 
it  is  superseded  by  the  santalum  citrinum, 
which  is  of  a  browu_j?ii  yellow  colour,  of  a 
bitterish  aromatic  taste,  and  of  a  pleasant 
smell,  approaching  to  that  of  the  rose.  Both 
kinds  are  brought  from  the  East  Indies  in 
billets,  consisting  of  large  thick  pieces, 
which,  according  to  Rumphius,  are  some- 
times taken  from  the  same,  and  sometimes 
from  difierent  trees.  For  though  tlie  white 
and  yellow  saunders  are  the  wood  of  the 
same  species  of  tree,  yet  the  latter,  which 
forms  the  central  part  of  llie  tree,  is  not  al- 
%vays  to  be  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
repay  the  trouble  and  expense  of  procuring 
it,  especially,  unless  the  trees  be  old  ;  while 
the  white,  which  is  the  exterior  part  of  tlie 
wood,  is  always  more  abundant,  and  is  con- 
sequently much  cheaper. 

Yellow  saunders,  distilled  with  water, 
yields  a  fragrant  essential  oil,  which  thickens 
in  tlie  cold  into  the  consistence  of  a  balsam. 
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approaching  in  smell  to  ambergris,  or  a 
inixture  of  ambergris  and  roses ;  thfi  re- 
maining decoction,  inspissated  to  tbe  con- 
sistence of  an  extract,  is  bitterish,  and 
slightly  pungent.  Rectified  spirit  extracts, 
by  digestion,  considerably  more  than  water  ; 
the  colour  of  the  tincture  is  a  rich  yellow. 
The  distilled  spirit  is  slightly  impregnated 
with  the  flavour  of  the  wood;  the  remaining 
brownisli  extract  has  a  weak  smell,  and  a 
moderate  balsamic  pungency.  Tlic  wood 
is  valued  highly  on  account  of  its  fragrance ; 
hence  the  Chinese  are  said  to  fumigate  their 
clothes  with  it,  and  to  burn  it  in  their 
temples  in  honour  of  their  gods.  Though 
still  retained  in  the  Materia  Medica,  it 
cannot  be  thought  to  possess  any  consider- 
able share  of  medicinal  power.  Hoffman 
considers  its  virtues  as  similar  to  those  of 
ambergris  ;  and  some  others  have  esteemed 
it  in  the  character  of  a  corroborant  and  re- 
storative. 

Santaluji  citbinum.  See  Sa7itnlum  al- 
buni< 

Santaluji  pALLiDUJt.  Sec  Sanlalum  al- 
bum. 

Santalum  rubuum.  Red  saunders.  See 
Flerocarpus  santalinus. 

SANTOLl'NA.  (From  santahm,  saun- 
ders ;  because  it  smells  like  tlie  saunders 
wood, )    See  Arlemisia  santonica. 

Santolina  cHAMyE-CYPARissus.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  lavender  cotton. 

Sak'I'onicdm.  (From  Santon'w,  its  na- 
tive place.)    See  Arlemisia  santonica. 

SAPHE'NA.  (From  <ra<f.7jj,  visible.) 
Vena  sapliena.  The  large  vein  of  the  leg, 
which  ascends  along  the  little  toe  over  the 
external  ancle,  and  evacuates  part  of  the 
blood  from  the  foot  into  the  popliteal  veins, 

SAPiENTiiE  DENTES.  (Sfipienlio,  wlsdom, 
discretion  :  so  called  because  they  appear 
when  the  person  is  supposed  to  be  at  years 
of  discretion.)     See  Teeth. 

SAPFNDUS.  (That  is,  Sapo  Indus, 
Indian  soap  :  the  rind  of  the  fruit  serving 
instead  of  soap  to  cleanse  linen,  but  not 
without  hazard  of  injury  to  the  texture  of 
the  cloth. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Octandria  i  Order,  Digi/7iia.  The 
soap-tree. 

Sapindus  saponama.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  soap-nuts. 
Saponirice  nuculce  •  J3acc<B  berinudenses. 
Soap-berries.  A  spherical  fruit,  about  the 
size  of  a  cherry,  the  cortical  part  of  which  is 
yellow,  glossy,  and  so  transparent  as  to  show 
the  spherical  black  nut  which  rattles  within, 
and  which  includes  a  white  kernel.  The 
tree  grows  in  Jamaica.  It  is  said  that 
the  cortical  part  of  this  fruit  has  a  bitter 
taste,  and  no  smell ;  that  it  raises  a  soapy 
froth  with  water,  and  has  similar  effects 
with  soap  in  washing  ;  that  it  is  a  medicine 
of  singular  and  specific  virtue  in  chlorosis. 
They  are  not  known  in  the  shops  of  this 
country. 


SA'PO.  {Sapo,  nis.  m.)  Soap.  A 
compound,  in  delinite  proportions,  of  cer- 
tain principles  in  oils,  fats,  or  resin,  with  a 
salifiable  base.  When  this  base  is  potassa 
or  soda,  the  compound  is  used  as  a  deter- 
gent in  washing  clothes.  Wlien  an  alkaline 
earth,  or  oxide  of  a  common  metal,  as  li- 
tharge, is  the  salifiable  base,  the  compound 
is  insoluble  in  water.  The  first  of  these 
combinations  is  scarcely  applied  to  any  use, 
if  we  except  that  of  linseed-oil  with  lime- 
water,  sometimes  prescribed  as  a  liniment 
against  burns ;  and  the  last  is  known  only 
in  surgery  as  the  basis  of  certain  plasters. 
Concerning  the  chemical  constitution  of 
soaps  and  saponification,  no  exact  ideas 
were  entertained  prior  to  Chevreuil's  re- 
searches. 

Fats  are  compounds  of  a  solid  and  a  li- 
quid substance  ;  the  former  called  stearine, 
tlie  latter  resembling  vegetable  oil,  and 
ther&fore  called  eldine.  When  fat  is  treated 
witli  a  hot  ley  of  potassa  or  soda,  the  con- 
stituents react  on  one  another,  so  as  to  ge- 
nerate the  solid  pearly  matter  margaric  acid, 
and  the  fluid  mvLtter  oleic  acid,  both  of  which 
enter  into  a  species  of  saline  combination 
with  the  alkali ;  while  the  third  matter  that 
is  produced,  the  sweet  principle,  remains 
free.  We  must  therefore  regard  our  com- 
mon soap  as  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  mar- 
garate  and  oleate,  in  proportions  determined 
by  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  acids 
producible  from  the  peculiar  species  of  fat. 
It  is  probable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  soap 
formed  from  vegetable  oil  is  chiefly  an 
olcnle.  No  chemical  researches  have  hither- 
to been  made  known,  on  the  compounds  of 
resin  with  alkalies,  though  these  constitute 
the  brown  soaps  so  extensively  manufactur- 
ed in  this  country.  All  oils  or  fats  do  not 
possess  in  an  equal  degree  the  property  of 
saponification.  Those  which  saponify  best, 
are, 

1.  Oil  of  olives,  and  of  sweet  almonds. 

2.  Animal  oils ;  as  hog's-lard,  tallow,  but- 
ter, and  horse- oil. 

3.  Oil  of  colza,  or  rape-seed  oil, 

4.  Oil  of  beech  .mast  and  poppy-seed, 
when  mixed  with  olive-oil  or  tallow. 

5.  The  several  fish-oils,  mingled  like  the 
preceding. 

6.  Hempseed-oil.  ' 

7.  Nut-oil  and  linseed  oil. 

8.  Palm  oil, 

9.  Rosin. 

In  general,  the  Only  sOaps  employed  itl 
commerce,  are  those  of  olive-oil,  tallow 
lard,  palm-oil,  and  rosin,  A  species  of  soap 
can  also  be  formed  by  the  union  of  bees- 
wax with  alkali ;  but  this  has  no  deter<reiit 
application,  being  used  only  for  painting  in 
encausto. 

The  specific  gravity  of  soap  is  in  generat 
greater  than  that  of  water.  Its  taste  is 
faintly  alkaline.  Wtien  subjected  to  heat 
It  speedily  fuses,  swells  up,  and  is  then  de- 
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composed.  Exposed  to  the  air  in  thin 
slices,  it  soon  becomes  dry;  but  the  whole 
combined  water  does  not  leave  it,  even  by 
careful  desiccation  on  a  sand-bath. 

Soap  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in 
cold  water.  This  solution  is  instantly  dis- 
turbed by  the  greater  number  of  acids,  which 
seizing  the  alkali,  either  separate  Ihe  fatty 
principles,  or  unite  with  them  into  an  acido- 
soapy  emulsion.  The  solution  is  likewise 
decomposed  by  almost  all  the  earthy  and 
metallic  salts,  which  give  birth  to  insoluble 
compounds  of  the  oleic  and  margaric  acids, 
with  the  salifiable  bases." 

Soap  is  soluble  in  alkohol,  and  in  large 
quantity  by  the  aid  of  heat.  When  boiling 
alkohol  is  saturated  with  soap,  the  liquid,  on 
cooling,  forms  a  consistent  transparent  mass 
of  a  yellow  colour.  When  this  mass  is  dried, 
it  still  retains  its  transparency,  provided  the 
soap  be  a  compound  of  tallow  and  soda  ;  and 
in  this  state  it  is  sold  by  the  perfumers  in  this 
country. 

Good  soap  possesses  the  property  of  re- 
moving fi-om  linen  and  cloth  the  greater  part 
of  fatty  substances  which  may  have  been  ap- 
plied to  them. 

The  medicinal  soap,  sajw  amygdalinus,  is 
made  with  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  half  its 
weight  of  caustic  alkali.     Common  or  soft 
soap,  sapo  mollis,  is  made  of  potassa  and  oil, 
or  tallow.    Spanish,  or  Castile  soap,  sa;)o 
duruSj  of  oil  of  olives  and  soda,  or  barilla. 
Black  soap  is  a  composition  of  train  oil  and 
an  alkali ;  and  green  soap  of  hemp,  linseed, 
or  rape  oil,  with  an  alkali.  The  white  Spanish 
«oap,  being  made  of  the  finer  kinds  of  olive 
oil,  is  the  best,  and  therefore  preferred  for 
internal  use.    Soap  was  imperfectly  known 
to  the  ancients.    It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
-as  made  of  fat  and  ashes,  and  as  an  invention 
of  the  Gauls.     Aretaeus  and  others  inform 
us,  that  the  Greeks  obtained  their  knowledge 
of  its  medical  use  from  the  Romans.  Its 
virtues,  according  to  Bergius,  are  detergent, 
resolvent,  and  aperient,  and  its  use  recom- 
mended in  jaundice,  gout,  calculous  com- 
plaints, and  obstruction  of  tlie  viscei-a.  The 
efficacy  of  soap,  in  the  first  of  these  diseases, 
was  experienced  by  Sylvius,  and  since  re- 
commended very  generally  by  various  au- 
thors wlio  have  written  on  this  complaint ; 
and  it  has  also  been  tliought  of  use  in  sup- 
plying the  place  of  bile  in  the  primaj  vite. 
The  utility  of  this  medicine  in  ictericil  cases 
was  inferred  chiefly  from  its  supposed  power 
of  dissolving  biliary  concretions ;  but  this 
medicine  has  lost  much  of  its  reputation  in 
jaundice,  since  it  is  now  known,  that  gall- 
stones liave  been  found  in  many  after  death 
who  had  been  daily  taking  soap  for  several 
months,  and  even  years.    Of  its  good  effects 
in  urinary  calculous  affections,  we  have  the 
testimonies  of  several,  especially  when  dis- 
solved in  lime-water,  by  which  its  efficacy  is 
considerably  increased ;  for  it  thus  becomes 
a  powerful  solvent  of  mucus,  which  an  inge- 


nious modern  author  supposes  to  be  the 
chief  agent  in  the  formation  of  calculi ;  it  is, 
however,  only  in  the  incipient  state  of  the 
disease  that  these  remedies  promise  effectual 
benefit,  though  they  generally  aijate  the  more 
violent  symptoms  where  they  cannot  remove 
the  cause.  With  Boerhaave,  soap  was  a 
general  medicine  ;  for  as  he  attributed  most 
complaints  to  viscidity  of  the  fluids,  he,  and 
most  of  the  Boerhaavian  school,  prescribed 
it,  in  conjunction  with  different  resinous  and 
other  substances,  in  gout,  rheumatism,  and 
various  visceral  complaints.  Soap  is  also 
externally  employed  as  a  resolvent,  and 
gives  name  to  several  officinal  preparations. 
Sapo  terebinthik^e.  Starkey's  soap. 
_  R.  kali  preparati  calidi,  §j.  Olei  tere- 
binth, ^iii.  The  hot  kali  preparatum  is  to 
have  the  oil  of  turpentine  gradually  blend- 
ed with  it,  in  a  heated  mortar.  Indolent 
swellings  were  formerly  rubbed  with  this 
application,  and  perhaps  some  chronic  af- 
fections of  the  joints  might  still  be  benefited 
by  it. 

SAPONA'BJA.  (From  sapo,  soap  :  so 
called  because  its  juice,  like  soap,  cleans 
cloths.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Decandria  ; 
Order,  Bigynia. 

2,  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  soap- 
wort.     See  Saponaria  officinalis. 

Saponaria  nucula.  See  Sapindus  sapo- 
naria. 

Saponaria  officinalis.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  soap-wort,  called  also 
bruise-wort.  Struthium  ;  Lanaria  ;  Lych- 
nis sylvcstris  ;  Ibixuina,  The  root  of  this 
])lant,  Saponaria  —  calycibus  cylindricis,  fo- 
His  ovato-lanceolatis,  of  Linnaeus,  is  empiloy- 
ed  medicinally ;  it  has  no  peculiar  smell ; 
its  taste  is  sweetish,  glutinous,  and  some- 
what bitter.  On  being  chewed  for  some 
time,  it  is  said  to  discover  a  degree  of  -  acri- 
mony, which  continues  to  aiFect  the  mouth 
a  considerable  time.  According  to  Neu- 
nian,  two  ounces  of  the  root  yielded  eleven 
drachms  of  watery  extract ;  but  Cartheuser, 
from  a  like  quantity,  only  obtained  six 
drachms  and  twenty-four  grains.  This  ex- 
tract manifested  a  sweetish  taste,  followed 
by  an  acrid  quality.  The  spirituous  extract 
i.s  less  in  quality,  but  of  a  more  penetrating 
acrid  taste.  Decoctions  of  the  root,  on  be- 
ing sufficiently  agitated,  produce  a  sapon- 
aceous froth  ;  a  similar  soapy  qualit)'  is  ob- 
servable also  in  the  extract,  and  still  more 
manifestly  in  the  leaves,  in  so  much  tha 
tliey  have  been  used  by  the  mendicant  monks 
as  a  substitute  for  soap  in  washing  of  their 
clothes  ;  and  Bergius,  who  made  several  ex- 
periments U'itli  the  saponaria,  declares  tliat 
it  had  .all  the  effects  of  sOap  itself. 

From  these  peculiar  qualities  of  the  sa- 
ponaria, tlicre  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  pos- 
sessing a  considerable  share  of  medical  effi- 
cacy, which  Dr.  Woodvillc  says  he  could 
wish  to  find  faitlil'uUy  ascertained. 
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The  diseases  for  which  the  saponaria  is 
recommended,  as  syphillis,  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, and  jaundice,  are  not,  perhaps,  the 
complaints  in  which  its  use  is  most  avail- 
ing ;  for  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  roots 
of  saponaria  with  those  of  sarsaparilla,  seems 
to  have  led  physicians  to  think  them  similar 
in  their  effects ;  and  lience  they  have  both 
been  administered  with  the  same  intentions, 
particularly  in  fixed  pains,  and  Venereal  af- 
fections. Bergius  says,  "  in  arthritide,  cura 
mercuriaie,  &c.  nullum  aptiorem  potum 
novi."  However,  according  1o  several 
writers,  the  most  inveterate  cases  of  syphilis 
were  cured  by  a  decoction  of  this  plant, 
without  the  use  of  mercury. 

Haller  informs  u^  that  Boerhaave  enter- 
tained an  high  opmion  of  its  efficacy  in 
jaundice  and  other  visceral  obstructions. 

SAPONULE.  Snpomdus.  A  com- 
bination of  a  volatile  or  essential  oil  with 
different  bases  ;  as  saponule  of  ammonia,  Sec. 

Sapota.  (The  West  Indian  name"  of 
several  sorts  of  fruits  of  the  plum  kind.) 
See  Acras  sapota. 

Sappan  lignum.  See  Hcematoxylon  cam- 
pechianum. 

SAPPHIRE.  Telesie  of  Haiiy.  Per- 
fect corundum  of  Bournon.  The  oriental 
ruby  and  topaz  are  sapphires.  Sapphire  is  a 
subspecies  of  rhomboidal  corundum.  It  is 
one  of  the  esteemed  precious  stones,  a  sap- 
phire of  ten  carats'  weight  being  worth  fifty 
guineas.  Its  colours  are  blue,  red,  and  also 
grey,  white,  green,  and  yellow.  It  is  found 
in  blunt  edged  pieces,  in  roundish  pebbles, 
and  crystallised  after  the  diamond.  It  is  the 
hardest  substance  in  nature. 

Sapphirina  aqua.  (So  called  from  its 
sapphire  or  blue  colour. )  Aqua  cupri  am- 
7noniali.  Made  by  a  solution  of  sal  am- 
moniac in  lime-water,  standing  in  a  copper 
vessel. 

Saracens  consound.  See  Solidago  virga 
aurea. 

SAR  AGOTA.  The  name  of  a  country 
in  America,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
celebrated  for  its  springs  of  mineral  water, 
which  are  numerous  throughout  a  cir- 
cuit of  several  miles  near  the  centre  of  that 
country.  The  ground  throughout  this  cir- 
cuit is,  generally  speaking,  flat,  and  in  two 
or  three  places  is  covered  with  extensive 
sheets  of  limpid  water,  which  are  fed  by 
streams  that  take  their  origin  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  of  granite  and  gneiss. 
The  soil  in  which  the  springs  rise  is  sandy, 
and  rests  upon  a  bed  of  compact  limestone, 
or  argillaceous  slate,  or  grey  wacke ;  and 
they  are  apparently  more  numerous  where 
these  specimens  of  the  transition  and  secon- 
dary formation  are  ascertained  to  meet. 
There  is  more  variety  in  the  degree  of 
mineral  impregnation  at  two  points,  about 
seven  miles  distant  from  each  other,  wliere 
accommodation  has  been  more  liberally  pro- 
vided for  visitors,  and  which  have  taken  the 


names  of  Saratoga  and  Ballston  Spa.  The 
former  of  these  seems  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Indians  before  the  formation  of  Euro- 
pean settlements,  and  was  pointed  out  by 
them  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  1761.  It 
was  called  in  their  language  the  Spring  of 
Life,  and  is  in  temperature  about  50°  of 
Fahrenheit.  Most  of  the  American  chemists 
have  made  the  analysis  of  the  Saratoga 
water  an  object  of  inquiry  and  publication, 
and  though  one  or  two  of  them  differ  as  to 
the  existence  of  some  of  the  more  trifling 
impregnations,  they  agree  getierally  that  it 
contains,  carbonic  acid  gas,  muriate  of 
soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  lime, 
carbonate  of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  mag.« 
nesia. 

In  two  or  three  of  the  springs,  there  is^ 
besides,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  in 
one  at  least  traces  of  silica  and  alumina; 
These  incidental  varieties  give  rise  to  slight 
differences  in  the  medicinal  effects  of  the 
springs ;  but,  as  a  general  rule  for  guiding 
strangers  in  their  selection,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  the  more  abundant  the  muriate  of  soda, 
and  carbonates  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia, 
the  more  aperient  and  diuretic  will  be  the 
water ;  while  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  and  of  iron,  in  proportion  to 
the  former  ingredients,  tlie  more  powerful 
will  be  its  tonic  effects. 

The  great  superiority  of  these  American 
mineral  waters  over  every  thing  of  the  kind 
to  be  found  in  Europe,  consists, 

1st,  In  their  containing  a  greater  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid,  or  fixed  air,  by  which  they 
are  capable  of  retaining  in  solution  a  much 
larger  propoi'tion  of  useful  saline  matter,  of 
a  particular  character,  than  any  European 
mineral  w'ater. 

2dly,  In  their  possessing  more  efficient 
purgative  properties  than  any  of  the  springs 
of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Harrow- 
gate,  and  perhaps  Cheltenham,  which  are 
both  not  only  destitute  of  the  refreshing 
taste  given  by  the  carbonic  acid,  but  contain 
(Harrowgate  in  particular)  matters  which 
render  them  to  the  palate  in  some  degree 
offensive. 

Sdly,  In  containing  such  a  combination 
of  materials,  in  the  luost  eligible  form,  as  fit 
them  to  become  at  once  a  most  refreshing 
beverage  to  all,  and  to  those  suffering  from 
the  diseases  about  to  be  mentioned  in  parti- 
cular, a  more  perfect  union  of  what  is 
agreeable  with  that  which  Is  necessary  and 
useful  in  the  way  of  medicine,  than  any 
that  has  liitherto  been  provided,  either  by 
nature  or  art. 

The  diseases  in  which  the  Saratoga  Waters 
have  been  found  to  be  productive  of  the  best 
effects,  are,  dyspepsia,  cutaneous  diseases, 
scrophulous  affections,  dropsy,  chlorosis,  and 
other  affections  peculiar  to  the  female  sex, 
nephritic  affections  and  gravel. 

SARCI'TES.  (From  o-ap^,  flesh.)  Sec 
Anasarca, 
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SA'RCIUM.  (Diminutive  of  crap^, 
flesh.)  A  airuncle,  or  small  fleshy  ex- 
crescence. 

SARCOCE'LE.  (From  (rap|,  flesli, 
and  Kr]\-n,  a  tumour.)  Hernia  car/wxi. 
This  is  a-  disease  of  tlie  body  of  the  tes- 
ticle, and  as  the  term  implies,  consists,  in 
general,  in  such  an  alteration  made  in  the 
structure  of  it,  as  produces  a  resemblance 
to  a  hard  fleshy  substance,  instead  of  that 
fine,  soft,  vascular  texture,  of  which  it  is,  in 
a  natural  and  healthy  state,  composed. 

The  ancient  v/riters  have  made  a  great 
number  of  distinctions  of  the  diflrerent  kinds 
of  this  disease,  according  to  its  different  ap- 
pearances, and  according  to  the  mildness,  or 
malignity  of  the  symptoms  with-  which  it 
may  chance  to  be  attended.  Thus,  the  sar- 
cocele,  the  hi/dro-sarcocele,  the  scirrkus,  the 
cancer,  the  caro  adnata  ad'  testem^  and  the 
caro  adnata  ad  vasa,  which  are  really  little 
more  than  descriptions  of  different  states  and 
circumstances  of  the  same  disease,  are  rec- 
koned as  so  many  different  complaints,  re- 
quiring a  variety  of  treatment,  and  deriving 
their  origin  from  a  variety  of  different  hu- 
mours. 

Every  species  of  sarcocele  consists  pri- 
marily in  an  enlargement,  induration,  and 
obstruction  of  the  vascular  part  of  the  tes- 
ticle;  but  this  alteration  is,  in  different 
people,  attended  with  such  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, as  to  produce  several  different 
appearances,  and  to  occasion  the  many  dis- 
tinctions which  have  been  made.- 

If  the  body  of  the  testicle,  though  en- 
larged, and  indurated  to  some,  degree,  be 
perfectly  equal  in  its  surface,  void  of  pain, 
has  no  appearance  of  fluid  in  its  tunica  va- 
ginalis, and  produces  very  little  uneasiness, 
except  what  is  occasioned  by  its  mere  weight, 
it  is  usually  called  a  simple  sarcocele,  or  an 
indolent  scirrhus ;  if,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  testis  is  enlarged  and  hardened,-  there  be 
a  palpable  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  va- 
ginal coat,  the  disease  has  by  many  been 
named  a  lu/dro-sarcocele ;  if  the  lower  part 
of  the  spermatic  vessels,  and  the  epididymis 
were  enlarged,  hard,  and  knotty,  they  sup- 
posed it  to  be  a  fungous,  or  morbid  accre- 
tion, and  called  it  the  caro  adnata  ad  vasa  ;■ 
if  the  testicle  itself  was  unequal  in  its  sur- 
face, but  at  the  same  time  not  painful,  they 
distinguish  it  by  the  title  of  caro  adnata  ad 
teslem ;  if  it  was  tolerably  equal,  not  very 
painful,-  nor  frequently  so,  but  at  the  same 
time  liard'  and  largo,  they  gave  it  the  appel- 
lation  of  an  occult  or  benign  cancer ;  if  it 
was   ulcerated,  subject  to  frequent  acute 
pain,  to  haemorrhage,  &c.  it  was  known  by 
that  of  a  malignant  or  confirmed  cancer. 
These  different  appearances,  though  distin- 
guished by  different  titles,  are  really  no 
more  than  so  many  stages  (as  it  were)  of  the 
same  kind  of  disease,  and  depend  a  great 
deal    on  several  accidental  circumstances, 
such  as  age,  habit,  manner  of  living,  &c. 


It  IS  true,  that  many  people  pass  several 
years  with  this  disease,  under  its  most  fa- 
vourable appearances,  and  without  encoun- 
tering any  of  its  worst ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many,  wlio,  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  run  through  all  its  stages, 
riiey  who  are  most  conversant  with  it,  know 
how  very  convertible  its  mildest  symptoms 
are  into  its  most  dreadful  ones,  and  how 
very  short  a  space  of  time  often  intervenes 
between  the  one  and  the  other. 

There  is  hardly  any  disease  affecting  the 
human  body,  which  is  subject  to  more  va- 
riety than  this  is,  both  with  regard  to. its  first 
manner  of  appearance,  and  the  changes 
which  it  may  undergo. 

Sometimes  the  first  appearance  is  a  mere 
simple  enlargement  and  induration  of  the 
body  of  the  testicle ;  void  of  pain,  without 
inequality  of  surface,  and  producing  no  un- 
easiness, or  inconvenience,  except  what  is 
occasioned  by  its  mere  weight.  And  some 
people  are  so  fortunate-  to  have  it  remain  in 
this  state  for  a  very  considerable  length  of 
time  without  visible  or  material  alteration. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  very  soon  after  its  appearance  in  this 
mild  manner,  it  suddenly  becomes  unequal 
and  knotty,  and  is  attended  with  very  acute 
pains  darting  up  to  the  loins  and  back,  but 
still  remaining  entire,  that  is,  not  burstino- 
through  the  integuments.  Sometimes  the 
fury  of  the  disease  brooks  no- restraint,  but 
making  its  way  through  all  the  membranes 
which  envelope  the  testicle,  it  either  pro- 
duces a  large,  foul,  stinking,  phagedenic 
ulcer,  with  hard  edges,  or  it  thrusts  forth  a 
IJflinful  gleeting  fungus,  subject  to  frequent 
haemorrhage. 

Sometimes  an  accumulation  of  water  is- 
made  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  producing 
that  mixed  appearance,  called  the  hydros 
sarcocele. 

Sometimes  there  is  no  fluid  at  all  in  the 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis;  but  the  body 
of  the  testicle  itself  is  formed  into  cells, 
containing  either  a  turbid  kind  of  water,  a 
bloody  sanies,  or  a  purulent  foetid  matter. 
Sometimes  the  disorder  seems  to  be  merely 
local,  that  is,  confined  to  the  testicle,  not 
proceeding  from  a  tainted  habit,  nor  accom- 
panied with  diseased  viscera,  the  patient 
having  all  the  general  appearances  and  cir- 
cumstances of  health,  and  deriving  his  local 
mischief  from  an  external  injury.  At  other 
times,  a  pallid,  leaden  countenance,  indi- 
gestion, frequent  nausea,  colicky  pains,  sud- 
den purgings,  &c.  sufficiently  indicate  a 
vitiated  habit,  and  diseased  viscera  which 
diseased  viscera  may  also  sometimes  be  dis- 
covered and  felt. 

The  progress  also  M-hich  it  makes  from 
the  testis  upward,  toward  the  process,  is 
very  uncertain  ;  the  disease  ocoupying  the 
testicle  only,  without  affecting  the  spermatic 
process,  in  some  subjects,  for  a  great  length 
of  time ;  while,  in  others,  it  totally  spoils 
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the  testicle  vei-y  soon,  and  almost  as  soon 
seizes  on  the  spermatic  cliortj. 

SARCOCOL]L,  A.  (Fromo-ftpf,  flesh,  and 
tioXXa,  glue  ;  because  of  its  supposed  power 
of  gluing  togethei*  wounds.)  A  spontaneous 
exudation  from  a  tree  of  the  fir  kind,  which 
grows  in  Persia,  supposed  to  be  similar  to 
olibanum  or  franliincense. 

SARCOEPIPLOCE'LE.  Enlarged 
testicle,  with  rupture,  containing  omen- 
tum. 

SARCOLITE.  A  variety  of  anal- 
cime. 

SARCO'LOG-y.  {Sarcologia;  from  crap^, 
flesh,  and  Xoyqs,  a  discoyrse.)  Tlie  doc- 
trine of  the  muscles  and  soft  parts. 

SARCO'MA.  [Sarco7na,  atis.  n.  ;  from 
(Tap^,  flesh.)  Sarcods  ;  Porrus  ;  Sarcophyia  ; 
NcDVus.  A  fleshy  excrescence.  A  genus 
of  disease  in  tlie  Class  Locales,  and  Order 
Tumores,  of  Culleu. 

SARCO'MPHAL.USi  (From  ffap^, 
flesli,  and  ofi<pa\os,  the  navel.)  A  flesiiy 
e.\.crescence  about  the  navel. 

Sahcophyja.  (From  ffapl,  flesh,  and 
<fua),  to  grow.)    A  fleshy  excrescence. 

Sarcopvodes.  (From  trap|,  flesh,  and 
•pruoj/,  pus.)  Applied  to  the  purulent,  fleshy 
discharge,  which  is  throv/n  up  in  some  stages 
of  consumption. 

SARCO'SIS.  (From  o-apl,  flesh.)  ].  A 
fleshy  tumour. 

2.  The  generation  of  flesh. 

Sarcotica.  (From  (rap|,  flesh.)  Medi- 
cines which  pi-pmote  tjbe  generation  of  flesh 
in  wounds. 

SARDE.  Sardoin.  A  variety  of  cor- 
jielian  of  a  deep  blood  red  polour, 

Sardiasis.  (From  ffapSaiuiT],  the  sar- 
donia,  or  herb,  which,  being  eaten,  causes 
.convulsive  laughter.)    See  Sardonic  laugh. 

Sardonia.  (From  Sardonia,  its  native 
soil.)    A  kind  of  smallage. 

SARDO'NIC  LAUGH.  {Risus  sardo- 
nicus:  so  called  from  the  herb  sardonia, 
which  being  eaten  is  said  to  cause  a  deadly 
convulsive  laughter.)  A  kind  of  convulsive 
laugh,  or  spasmodic  grin.  See  Spasmus 
cynicus.  - 

Sabdoniciis  risus.     See  Sardonic  laugh. 

SARDONYX.  A  variety  of  cornelian 
composed  of  layers  of  white  and  red. 

SARMJLNTACEiE.  The  name  of  a 
natural  order  of  Linnaeus's  Fragmenta  :  em- 
bracing the  plants  \yith  twining  or  trailing 
stems. 

SARMENTOSUS.  (From  sarmenlum, 
a  tvyig,  or  trailing  stalk.)  Trailing.  Ap- 
plied to  a  creeping  stem,  barren  of  flowers, 
thrown  out  from  the  root  for  the  purpose  of 
increase. 

SARMENTUM.  (Sarmen ;  from  sarpjo, 
to  pi-une,  lop,  or  cut  off.)  A  tvvig,  a 
runner. 

SARSAPARI'LLA.  (This  word  is  of 
Spanish  origin,  signifying  a  red  tree.)  See 
Smilax  sarsa])arilla. 


Sarsapabilla  rebmanjca.  See  Carer 
arenarla. 

SARTO'RIUS.  (From  sartor,  a  tailor  ; 
because  tailors  cross  their  legs  with  it.) 
^artorius  seu  longis^imus /emoriSj  of  Cowper  ; 
and  Jlio  cresli  tibial,  of  Dumas.  flat 
and  slender  muscle,  which  is  the  longest  of 
the  human  body,  and  from  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  tvvo  inches  iu  breadth,  is  situated 
immediately  under  the  integuments,  and  ex- 
tends obliquely  from  tlie  upper  and  ante- 
^;ior  part  of  the  thigh,  to  tlie  upper,  anterior, 
and  inner  part  of  the  tibia,  being  enclosed 
by  a  tiiin  membranous  sheatli,  wliicli  is 
derived  from  the  adjacent  Jascia  lata.  It 
ariscSj  by  a  tendon  of  about  half  an  inch  in 
breadtii,  from  the  outej*  surface  and  inferior 
edge  of  tlie  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium,  but  soon  becomes  fleshy,  and 
runs  down  a  little  way  obliquely  inwards, 
and  then  for  some  space  upon  the  rectus, 
nearly  in  a  straight  direction  ;  after  which  it 
passes  obliquely  oyer  the  vastus  internus, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  adductor  longus, 
and  then  running  down  between  tlie  tendons 
of  tlie  adductor  magnus,  and  the  gracilis,  is 
inserted,  by  a  Uiin  tendon,  into  the  inner 
part  of  the  tibia,  near  the  inferior  part  of  its 
tuberosity,  aijd  for  the  space  of  an  inch  or 
two  helow  it.  This  tendon  sends  off  a  thin 
aponeurosis,  which  is  spread  over  the  upper 
and  posterior  part  of  the  leg.  This  mus- 
cle serves  to  bend  the  leg  obliquely  inwards, 
or  to  roll  the  thigh  outwards,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  bring  one  leg  across  the  other, 
on  which  account  Spigelius  first  gave  it  the 
name  of  sarloi  iiis,  or  the  tailor's  muscle. 

SA'SSAFRAS.  {Quasi  saxifraga ,•  from 
saxum,  a  stone,  and  frango,  to  break  :  so 
called  because  a  decoction  of  its  wood  was 
supposed  good  for  the  stone ;  or,  which  is- 
most  probable,  from  the  river  Sassefras,  ip 
America,  on  the  banks  of  which  it  grows  in 
al)undance.)     See  Laurus  sassafras. 

SASSOLINE.  Native  boracic  acid, 
found  on  the  edges  of  hot  springs  near  Sasso, 
in  Florence.  Jt  consists  of  boracic  acid  86, 
ferraginous  sulphate  of  manganese  11,  sul- 
phate of  limp  3. 

Satanus  devorans.  Antimony, 

SATELLFfE.  The  veins  which  ac- 
company the  brachial  artery  as  far  as  the 
bend  of  the  cubit,  are  so  called. 

Sathe.     The  penis. 

SATIN  SPAR.  A  species  of  fdirous 
limestone. 

Sat  uRANTiA.  Medicines  whicli  neutra- 
lize the  acid  in  the  stomach. 

SATURATION.  .  Saturalio.  A  term 
employed  in  pharmacy  and  chemistry  to 
express  the  state  of  a  body  wliich  has  a  power 
of  dissolving  another,  to  a  certain  extent  only, 
in  which  jt  has  effected  tliat  degree  of 
solution.  Some  substances  unite  in  all  pro- 
portions. Sucii,  for  example,  are  acids  in 
general,  and  some  other  salts  M-ith  water ; 
and  many  of  the  metals  with  each  other. 
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But  there  are  likewise  many  substances 
which  cannot  be  dissolved  in  a  fluid,  at  a 
settled  temperature,  in  any  quantity  beyond 
a  certain  proportion.  Tiius  water  will 
dissolve  only  about  one-third  of  its  weight 
of  common  salt,  and,  if  more  be  add- 
ed, it  vvill  remain  solid,  A  fluid,  which 
holds  in  solution  as  mucii  of  any  substance 
as  it  can  dissolve,  is  said  to  be  saturated 
with  it.  But  saturation  witii  one  substance 
does  not  deprive  the  fluid  of  its  power  of 
acting  on  and  dissolving  some  other  bodies, 
and  in  many  cases  it  increases  this  power. 
For  example,  water  saturated  with  salt  will 
dissolve  sugar ;  and  water  saturated  with 
carbonic  acid  will  dissolve  iron,  though  with- 
out this  addition  its  action  on  tliis  metal  is 
scarcely  perceptible. 

The  word  saturation  is  likewise  used  in 
another  sense  by  chemists :  The  union  of 
two  principles  produces  a  body,  the  pro- 
perties of  which  differ  from  those  of  its  com- 
ponent parts,  but  resemble  those  of  the  pre- 
dominating  principle.  When  the  principles 
are  in  such  proportion  that  neither  predo- 
minates, they  are  said  to  be  saturated  with 
each  other  ;  but  if  otherwise,  the  most  pre- 
dominant principle  is  said  to  be  subsaturated 
or  undersaturated,  and  the  other,  supersatu- 
rated or  oversaturated. 

SATUREI'A.  (From  satyri,  the  lust- 
ful satyrs  ;  because  it  makes  those  who  eat  it 
lascivious.  Blanch.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaaan  system. 
Class,  Didynamia  ;  Order,  Gi/mnospermia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  sum- 
mer savory. 

Satureia  capitata.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  ciliated  savory.  Thymus  cre- 
ticus.  It  possesses  similar  virtues  to  our 
thyme,  but  in  a  stronger  degree. 

Satureia  hortensis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  summer  savory.  Satureia  saliva 
Culina  saliva  Plinii ;  Thymbra.  Tliis  low 
shrub  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for 
culinary  purposes.  It  has  a  warm,  aro- 
matic, penetrating  taste,  and  smells  like 
thyme,  but  milder.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  most  of  the  warm  stews  and  made 
dishes. 

Satureia  sativa.     See  Satureia  hortensis. 

SATU'RNUS.  (From  the  planet,  or 
heathen  god,  of  that  name.)  The  chemical 
name  of  lead. 

SATYRIASIS.  (From  ffarvpos,  a  satyr  ; 
because  they  are  said  to  be  greatly  ad- 
dicted to  venery.)  Satyriasmus ;  Priapis- 
mus ;  Salacitas ;  Brachuna ;  Arascon. 
Excessive  and  violent  desire  for  coition 
in  men.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
Class  Locales,  and  Order  JDysorexicB,  of 
Cullen. 

SATY  RION.  (From  aaTvpos,  an  ani- 
mal given  to  venery  :  so  called  because  it  was 
supposed  to  excite  venery  .if  only  held  in 
the  hand.)    See  Orchis  mascula. 

SATY'  RI UM.    See  OrchU  mascula. 


Sauce  alone.    See  Erysimum  alliaria.  " 

SAUNDERS.     See  Santalum  album. 

Saimders,  red.    See  Plerocarpus. 

Saur  kraut.  Cabbage  preserved  in 
brme.  An  article  of  food  common  in  Ger- 
many, like  our  pickled  cabbage. 

SAUSSURITE.  A  hard  mineral,  placed 
by  Jameson  near  Andalusite,  of  white  and 
grey  or  green  colour,  found  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Rosa. 

SAUVAGES,FaANcrs  Bois  SIER  DE,  was 
born  at  Alais,  in  Lower  Languedoc,  in  1706. 
He  graduated  at    Montpelier  when  only 
20,  but  still  continued  his  studies,  and  four 
years  after  went  for  farther  improvement 
to  Paris.     On  his  return  to  Montpelier  he 
obtained  a  professorship  in  1731;  but  his 
reputation  for  ingenuity  of  speculation  is 
said  to  have  obstructed  his  success  in  prac- 
tice.   In  1752  he  was  made  professor  of 
botany,    having  for    twelve  years  before 
oflSciated  as  demonstrator  of  the  plants  in 
the  botanic  garden.    His  death  occurred  in 
1767.    He  was  a  member  of  several  of  the 
learned  societies  of  Europe,  and  obtained 
the  prizes  given  by  many  public  bodies  for 
th&  best  essays  on  given  subjects.  Among 
his  earlier  publications  was  one,  entitled 
"  Nouvelles   Classes   des    Maladies,"  the 
outline  of  the  system  of  nosology,  which 
has  rendered  his  name  illustrious,  but  which 
did  not  appear  in  its  complete  form,  till 
after  an  additional  labour  of  thirty  years 
had  been  bestowed  upon  it.    This  work, 
consisting  of  five  octavo  volumes,  contains 
an  immense  body  of  information,  indeed 
almost  every  thing  then  knovim  concerning 
the  species  of  disease;  but  the  whole  is 
very  loosely  arranged.     He  had  collected 
many    new  observations  and  descriptions, 
with  a  view  to  incorporate  them  in  a  second 
edition  ;  which,  however,  he  did  not  live 
to  accomplish.     Tiiese  materials  were  used 
by  Dr.   Cramer  after  liis  death.  Besides 
this  valuable  work,  Sauvages  was  author 
of  numerous  others  on  different  subjects  re- 
lating to  medicine. 

SAVIN.     See  Juniperus  sabina. 

Savin  ointment.    See  Ceratum  sabina;. 

Savina.    See  Juniperus  sabina. 

SAVOURY.    See  Satureia. 

SAXI'FRAGA.  (From  saxum,  a  stone, 
andJ'ra7igo,  to  break  :  so  called  because  it  was 
supposed  to  be  good  against  the  stone  in  the 
bladder.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Llnnaian  system.  Class,  Decandria ; 
Order,  JJigynia. 

Saxifraga  alba.     Sec   Saxifraga  gra- 
nulata. 

Saxifraga  anglica.    See  Peucedanum. 

Saxifraga  crassifclia.  The  root  of 
this  species  of  saxifrage  is  extolled  by  pro- 
fessor Pallas  as  an  antiseptic. 

Saxifraga  granulata.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  white  saxifrage.  Saxifraga 
alba.  Called  by  Oribasius  Besto.  'Sani- 
cula  sedum,    Linnaus  describes  tlie  taste  of 
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this  plant  to  be  acrid  and  pungent,  which  we 
have'  not  been  able  to  discover  :  neither  the 
tubercles  of  the  root  nor  the  leaves  manifest 
to  the  organs  of  taste  any  quality  likely  to  be 
of  medicinal  use,  and  tlierefore  though  this 
species  of  saxifrage  has  been  long  employed 
as  a  popular  remedy  in  nephritic  and  gravelly 
disorders,  yet  we  do  not  find,  either  from 
its  sensible  qualities,  or  from  any  pub- 
lished instances  of  its  efficacy,  that  it  de- 
serves a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica.  The 
superstitious  doctrine  of  signatui-es  sug- 
gested the  use  of  the  root,  which  is  a  good 
example  of  what  Linnaeus  has  termed  radix 
granulata.  The  bulbs,  or  tubercles  of 
such  roots  answer  an  important  purpose  in 
vegetation,  by  supplying  the  plants  with 
nourishment  and  moisture,  and  thereby  en- 
abling them  to  resist  the  effects  of  that 
drought  to  which  the  dry  soils  they  inhabit 
peculiarly  expose  them. 

Saxifraga  rubha.  See  Sj)ir<xa  Jilipe7i- 
duta. 

Saxifraga  vulgaris.  See  Peucedanum 
silaus. 

SAXIFRAGE.     See  Saxifraga. 
Saxifrage,  hurnet.     See  Pimpinella  saxi- 
fraga. 

Saxifrage,  English.  See  Peucedanum 
silaus. 

Saxifrage,  meadoiv.  See  Peucedanum 
silaus. 

Saxifrage,  white.  See  Saxifraga  gra- 
nulata. 

Saxon  blue.     See  Blue,  saxon, 

SCAB.  A  hard  substance  covering  su- 
perficial ulcerations,  and  formed  by  a  con- 
cretion of  the  fluid  discharged  from  them. 

SCABER.  Rough  to  the  touch  from 
any  little  rigid  inequalities  :  applied  to 
several  parts  of  plants. 

SCA'BIES.  (Scabies,  ei.  f.;  from  scabo, 
to  scratch.)    See  Psoi-a. 

SCABIO'SA.  (From  Scaber,  rough: 
so  called  from  its  rough  hairy  surface. )  1 . 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nosan  system.  Class,  Tetrandria  s  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon scabious.    See  Scabiosa  arvensis. 

Scabiosa  arvensis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  field  scabious.  Thisherb, 
Scabiosa  —  corollis  quadrifdis  radiantibus  ; 
foliis pinnalifidis,  incisis;  caule  hispido,  of  Lin- 
nseus,  and  its  flowers  are  sometimes  used 
medicinally.  The  whole  plant  possesses  a 
bitter  and  subadstringent  taste,  and  was 
formerly  much  employed  in  the  cure  of 
some  leprous  affections  and  diseases  of  the 
lungs. 

Scabiosa  succisa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  devil's  bit  scabious. 

SCABRIDE7E.  (From  scaber,  rough.) 
The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnceus's 
Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting 
of  plants  with  rough  leaves,  incomplete  and 
inelegant  flowers. 


SCA'LA.    A  ladder  or  stair  case. 

Scala  tympani.  The  superior  spiral 
cavity  of  the  cochlea, 

ScALA  vESTiBULi,  The  infcrior  spiral 
cavity  of  the  cochlea. 

SCALD.    See  Ambustio. 

Scald  head.    See  Tijiea  capitis. 

SCALE.  Squama.  A  lamina  of  morbid 
cuticle,  hard,  thickened^  whitish,  and  opake, 
of  a  very  small  size,  and  irregular,  often  in- 
creasing into  layers,  denominated  crusts. 
Both  scales  and  crusts  repeatedly  fall  off, 
and  are  reproduced  in  a  short  time. 

SCALE'NUS.  (Scalenus,  sc.  Muscu- 
lus  ;  from  (TKaAijyoy,  irregular,  or  unequal. , 
A  muscle  about  which  anatomical  writers 
have  differed  greatly  in  their  descriptions.  It 
is  situated  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  between  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  verte- 
brae and  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax.  The 
ancients,  who  gave  it  its  name  from  its  re- 
semblance to  an  irregular  triangle,  considered 
it  as  one  muscle.  Vesalus  and  Winslow 
divide  it  into  two,  Fallopius  and  Cow- 
per  into  three,  Douglas  into  four,  and 
Albinus  into  five  portions,  which  they  de- 
scribe as  distinct  muscles.  Without  deviat- 
ing in  the  least  from  anatomical  accuracy, 
it  may  be  considered  as  one  muscle  divided 
into  three  portions.  The  anterior  portion 
arises  commonly  from  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  six  inferior  vertebras  of  the  neck,  by 
as  many  short  tendons,  and  descending  ob- 
liquely outwards,  is  inserted  tendinous  and 
fleshy,  into  the  upper  side  of  the  first  rib, 
near  its  cartilage.  The  axillary  artery  passes 
through  this  portion,  and  sometimes  divides 
it  into  two  slips,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
above  its  insertion.  The  middle  portion 
arises  by  distinct  tendons,  from  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  four  last  vertebrEe  of 
the  neck,  and  descending  obliquely  out- 
wards and  a  little  backwards,  is  inserted  ten- 
dinous into  the  outer  and  upper  part  of  the 
first  rib,  from  its  root  to  within  the  distance 
of  an  inch  from  its  cartilage.  Tlie  space 
between  this  and  the  anterior  portion,  af- 
fords a  passage  to  the  nerves  going  to  the 
upper  extremities.  It  is  in  part  covered  by 
the  third  or  posterior  portion,  which  is  the 
thinnest  and  longest  of  the  three.  This 
arises  from  the  transverse  pi'ocesses  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  vertebraj  of 
the  neck,  by  distinct  tendons,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  edge  of  the  second  rib,  at  the 
distance  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  its 
articulation,  by  a  broad  flat  tendon.  The 
use  of  the  scalenus  is  to  move  the  neck  to 
one  side,  when  it  acts  singly,  or  to  bend  it 
forwards,  when  both  muscles  act ;  and  when 
the  neck  is  fixed,  it  serves  to  elevate  the  ribs 
and  dilate  the  chest,  * 

Scalenus  primus.    See  Scalemts. 

Scalenus  secunbus.    See  Scalenus. 

Scalenus  tertius.    See  Scalenus. 

SCALPE'LLUM.  A  scalpel  or  com- 
mon dissecting  knife. 
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ScAi.pRUM.  A  denticular  raspatory,  used 
in  trepanning. 

Scaly^    See  Squamosm. 

SCAMMQ'NIUM.  (A  corruption  of 
the  Arabian  word  cliamozah.)  Sie  Convol- 
vulus scanunouia, 

SCAMMONY.  See  Convolvulus  scam- 
monia, 

SCANDENS.  Climbing,  either  with 
spiral  tendrils  for  its  support,  or  bj'  adhesive 
fibres.  Applied  to  stemg,  etc.  as  that  of  the 
Vilis  vinifera,  and  Bryonia  dioicci, 

SCA'jSIDIX.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linna;an  system.  Class,  Pent- 
ajidriu  ;   Order,  Digynia. 

ScANpix  CEREFOLiuM.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  chervil.  Cerefolium  ; 
Chmrophyllum }  ChcerefoUum.  Chervil.  This 
plant,  Scandiv  —  seminibus  nitidis,  ovato-sub- 
ulatis ;  umbellis  sessUibus,  latemlibus,  of 
Linnffius,  is  a  salubrious  culinary  herb, 
sufficiently  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and 
stomach,  slightly  aromatic,  gently  aperient, 
and  diuretic. 

ScANDix  ODORATA.  The  Systematic  name 
of  the  sweet  cicely,  mJ/rrAis,  which  possesses 
virtues  similar  to  the  common  chervil.  See 
Scnndix-  cerefolium. 

SCA^PHA.  (A  skiff,  or  cock-boat  ; 
from  aKa'zroi,  to  make  hollow  :  because  for- 
merly it  was  made  by  excavating  a  large 
tree.)  1.  The  excavation  or  cavity  of  the 
auricula,  or  external  e^r,  between  the  helix 
and  antihelix, 

2.  The  name  of  a  double-headed  rol- 
ler, 

SCAPHOID.    See  Scapkoides. 

SCAPHOI'DES.  (From  o-Kn(J)77,  a  little 
vessel,  or  boat,  and  €i8os,  resemblance.) 
Boat-like.     See  Navimdare  os. 

SCAPOLITE.  Pyramidal  felspar, 
Professor  Jameson  divides  this  into  four 
sub-species  : 

1,  Radiated,  of  a  grey  colour,  resinoys, 
3,nd  pearly  in  distinct  concretions,  and 
crystallised,  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arendal,  in  Norway,  associated  with  mag- 
netic ironstone,  andfelspar. 

2,  Foliated  scopolile,  crystallised,  and  of  a 
grey,  green,  and  black  colour,  found  in 
granular  granite,  or  wliitestone,  in  the 
Saxon  Erzegebirge. 

3.  Compact  scapolile,  of  a  red  colour, 
found  with  the  former  species, 

4.  Elaolile. 

SCA'PULA.  (From  the  Hebrew  schi- 
pha.)  Omoplata;  Os  homojilalte  ;  Scoplula  ; 
Ejiinolion.  The  shoulder-blade.  This  bone, 
■which  approaches  nearly  to  a  triangular 
figure,  is  fixed,  not  unlike  a  buckler,  to  the 
upper,  posterior,  and  lateral  part  of  the  tho- 
rax, oxtending  from  the  first  to  about  the 
scventii  rib.  Tlie  anterior  and  internal  sur- 
face is  irregularly  concave,  from  the  impres- 
sion, not  of  the  ribs,  as  the  generality  of 
anatomists  have  supposed,  but  of  the  sub- 
scapularis  muscle.  Its  posterior  and  external 


surface  is  convex,  and  divided  intp  two  un- 
equal fossje  by  a  considerable  spine,  wln'cli, 
rising  small  from  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
scapula,    Iiecomes  gradually    higlier  and 
broader,  as  it  approaches  the  anterior  and 
superior  angle  of  the  bone,  till  at  length  it 
terminates  in  a  broad  and  flat  process,  at  the 
top  of  the  shoulder,  called  \.ho processus  acro- 
mion. On  the  anterior  edge  of  this  processlis 
acromion,  we  observe  an  oblong,  concave,  ar- 
ticulating surface,  covered  with  cartilage,  for 
the  articulation  of  the  scapula  with  the  cla- 
vicle.  At  its  lower  part,  the  acromion  is  hoi. 
lowed,  to  allow  a  passage  to  the  supra  and 
infi  a  spinati  muscles.  The  ridge  of  the  spine 
affords  two  longh,  flat  surfaces,  fcir  the  in- 
sertion of  the  trapezius  and  deltoid  muscles. 
Of  the  two  fossae  into  which  the  external 
surface  of  the  bone  is  divided  by  the  spine, 
the  superior  one,  which  is  the  smallest,  serves 
to  lodge  the  supra  spinatus  muscle  ;  and  the 
inferior  fossa,  which  is  mucli  larger  than  the 
other,  gives  origin  to  the  infra  spinatus.  The 
triangular  shape  of  the  scapula  leads  us  to 
consider  its  angles  and  its  sides.    The  upper 
posterior  angle  is  neither  so  thick,  nor  has  so 
rough  a  surface,  as  the  inferior  one  ;  but  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  three  angles  of  this, 
bone  is  the  anterior  one,  «'hich  is  of  great 
thickness,  and  formed  into  a  glenoid  cavity 
of  an  oval  shape,  the  greatest  diameter  of 
which  is  from  below  upwards.     This  cavity^ 
in  the  recent  subject,  is  furnished  with  carti- 
lage, and  receives  the  head  of  the  os  Inimen. 
The  cartilaginous  crust,  which  surrounds  its 
brims,  makes  it  appear  deeper  in  the  fresh 
subject  than  in  the  skeleton.     A  little  be- 
yond this  glenoid  cavity,  the  bone  becomes 
narrower,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a 
neck  ;  and  above  this  rises  a  considerable 
process,    which,  from   beipg  thick  at  its 
origin,  becomes  thinner,  and,  in  some  de- 
gree, flattened  at  its  extremity.    This  pro- 
cess projects  considerably,  and  is  curved 
downwards.  From  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  a  beak  of  a  bird,  it  is  called  the  cora-^ 
coid  process.     From  the  whole  external  side 
of  this  procesSj  a  strong  and  broad  ligament 
is  stretched  to  the  processus  acromion,  I)e- 
coming  narrower  as  it  approaches  the  latter 
process,  so  as  to  be  of  a  soinewhat  triangular 
shape.    This  ligament,  and  the  two  pro- 
cesses with  which  it  is  connected,  are  evi- 
dently intended  for  the  protection  of  the 
joint,  and  to  prevent  a  luxation  of  the  os 
humeri  upwards.     Of  the  throe  sides  of  the 
scapula,  the  jiosterior  one,    which  is  tlie 
longest,  is  called  the  bads.    This  side  is 
tinned  towards  the  vertebra.    Its  other  two 
sides  are  called  coslts.    Tiie  superior  costa, 
which  is  tlie  upper  and  shortest   side,  is 
likewise  thinner  than  the  other  two,  having  a 
shar])  edge.    It  is  nearly  horizontal ,  and  pa- 
rallel with  the  second  rib  ;  and  is  interrupted 
near  tjie  basis  of  the  coracoid  process,  l)y  a 
semicn-cular  niche,  which  is  closed  by  a  liga- 
ment that  extends  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
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other,  and  affords  a  passage  to  vessels  atid 
nerves.   Besides  tiiis  passage,  there  are  otlier 
niches  in  the  scapula  for  the  transmission  of 
vessels  ;  viz.  one  between  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess and  tiie  head  of  tlie  bone,  and  anotlier 
between  its  neck  and  tlie  processus  acro- 
mion.    The  third  side  of  the  scapula,  or  the 
inferior  costa,  as  it  is  called,  is  of  consider- 
able thickness,  and  extends  obliquely  from 
the  neck  of  the  bone  to  its  inferior  angle, 
reaching  from  about  the  third  to  the  eighth 
ribi    The  scapula  has  but  very  little  cellular 
substance,  and  is  of  unequal  thickness,  being 
very  tliin  at  its  middle  part,  where  it  is  co- 
vered by  a  great  number  of  muscles,  and 
having  its  neck,  the  acromion,  and  coracoid 
process,  of  considerable  strength.     In  tlie 
foetus,  tiie  basis  and  the  neck  of  tlie  scapula, 
together  witli  its  glenoid  cavity,  acromion, 
coracoid  process,  and  the  ridge  of  the  spine, 
are  so  many  epiphyses  with  respect  to  the 
rest  of  the  bone,  to  which  they  are  not  com- 
pletely united  till  a  considerable  time  after 
birth.     The  scapula  is  articulated  to  the  cla- 
vicle and  OS  humeri,  to  which  last  it  serves 
as  a  fulcrum  ;  and,  by  altering  its  position, 
it  affords  a  greater  scope  to  the  bones  of  the 
arm  in  their  different  motions.    It  likewise 
affords  attachment  to  a  great  number  of 
muscles,  and  posteriorly  serves  as  a  defence 
to  the  thorax. 

SCAPULAR.  {Scapular is  ;  from  scapula, 
the  shoulder  bone.)  Belonging  to  this 
scapula  ;  as  the  scapulary  arteries  and 
veins,  which  are  branches  of  the  subclavian 
and  axillarv. 

SCAPULA'RIA.  (From  scaimla,  the 
shoulder-bone.)  A  scapulary.  A  bandar's 
for  the  siiou  Ider-blade.  ° 

SCAPUS.  (Scapus,  i.  m.  ;  fi  "om  (Ticairra, 
to  lean  or  rest  upon :  because  it  rests  as  it 
■were  on  the  root  or  base.)  A  stalk  which 
springs  from  the  root,  and  bears  the  flowers 
-and  fruit,  but  not  the  leaves.  The  primrose 
and  cowslip  are  good  examples  of  it. 

Tiie  following  are  the  principal  varieties  : 

].  Teres  ;  as  in  Plantago  major. 

'2.  Angidosus;  as  in  Plantago  lanceolata. 

3.  Venlricosus,  hollow  at  the  bottom  ;  as 
in  Allium  cepa. 

4.  Flexuosus ;  as  in  Orchis  flexuosa. 

5.  Anceps ;  as  Alium  angulosuin. 

6.  Filifurmis  ;  as  Bellis  bellidoides. 

7.  Triquelrus  ;  as  Allium  triquetrum. 

■8.  Spiralis;  as  Anthericum  spirale,  and 
ihat  wonderful  plant,  Valisneria  spiralis. 

9.  Pentagonus  ;  as  Ophris  paludosa. 

10.  Articulatus  ;  as  Statice  echioides. 

11.  Erectus;  in  Tulipa  gesneriana. 

■12.  Ascendens ;  in  Silymbrium  vimineum. 
3  3.  Declinalus ;  as  Astragalus  incanus. 

14.  Becumbens ;  as  Potentiiia  sabacaulis. 

15.  Dicholomus ;  as  Statice  tartarica, 

16.  Nvdus;  as  Convalaria  majalis. 

17.  Foliosus;  as  Ophris  insectifera. 

18.  BracluaLus,  and  most  of  the  Ordiidcs. 

19.  ImbriccilHS;  as  Tiissilago  farfara. 


20.  Selaceus  ;  as  Schaenus  bxilbosiis. ' 

21.  Vaginalus  ;  as  Arethusa  bulbosa. 
When  several  species  of  the  same  plant 

have  a  scapus,  and  it  is  wanting  in  one  of 
the  same  species,  it  is  termed  ej;sc«j)«s ;  as  in 
Astragalus  excapus. 

SCARBOROUGH.  1.  The  name  of 
a  town  in  Yorkshire,  noted  for  its  ferrugi- 
nous spring.  There  are  two  species  of 
chalybeate  water  found  in  this  spot,  and  they 
differ  considerably  in  their  composition, 
though  they  rise  nearly  contiguous  to  each 
other.  The  due  is  a  simple  carbonated 
chalybeate,  similar  to  the  Tunbridge  water  ; 
the  other,  wliich  is  better  known  and  more 
frequented,  and  more  particularly-  ■  dis- 
tinguished as  Scarborough  water,  has,  hi 
conjunction  with  the  iron,  a  considerable 
admixtiu-e  of  a  purging  salt,  which  adds  - 
much  to  its  value.  The  diseases  in  which 
it  is  ^ordered  are  similar  to  those  in  which 
Cheltenham  water  is  prescribed,  only  it  is 
necessary  to  increase  the  purgative  effect  of 
this  water  by  adding  similar  salts.  It  is, 
therefore,  chiefly  as  an  alterative  that  this 
water  can  be  employed  in  its  natural  state. 

Scarborough  has  an  advantage  belonging 
to  its  situation  which  Chelteniiam  does  not 
possess,  that  of  affording  an  opportunity  for 
sea-batliing,  the  use  of  wliich  wilJ,  in  many 
cases,  much  assist  in  the  plan  of  cure  for 
many  of  the  disorders  for  which  the  mineral 
water  is  resorted  to. 

2.  The  name  of  a  physician.  Sir  Charles, 
born  about  the  yeal-  1616.  Intending  to 
foil  ow  the  medical  profession,  he  went  to 
study  at  Cambridge,  and  applied  himself 
particularly  to  the  mathematics,  in  which  he 
made  great  proficiency.  During  the  civil 
\vars  he  was  obliged  to  remove  to  Oxford, 
where  he  entered  under  the  celebrated  Har- 
vey, then  warden  of  Merton  College,  who, 
being  employed  in  writing  his  treatise  «'  Do 
Gencratione  Animaiiiun,"  gladly  accepted 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Scarborough.  Upon 
taking  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  he 
settled  in  the  metropolis,  where  he  practised 
with  great  reputation.  He  became  a  fellow 
of  the  college  of  physicians,  in  which  ho  was 
much  respected  for  his  talents ;  and  lieing 
appointed  to  introduce  the  Marquis  of  Dor- 
chester, who  was  admitted  into  that  body  in 
1658,  he  made  ah  elegant  Latin  speech  on 
that  occ-asion.  In  the  mean  time  he  began 
to  deliver  anatomical  lectures  at  Surgeons' 
Hall,  which  were  highly  approved,  and  con- 
tinued for  sixteen  or  seventeen  ye^irs.  In 
1669  the  order  of  knighthood  ivas  conferred 
upon  him  by  Charles  II.,  who  also  appointed 
him  his  chief  physician  ;  and  he  enjoyed  the 
same  office  under  the  two  succeeding  nio- 
narchs.  He  was  likewise  made  physician 
to  tlic  Tower  of  London,  which  appoint- 
ment he  retained  till  bis  death  about  the 
yoar  l702.  The  works  left  by  him  were 
c'h!cily  mathematical. 

SCAR  F- S  K T N.    See  Cullrlr,  and  SIdn, 
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SCARIFICATION.  {Scarificatio ;  from 
scarifico,  to  scarify.)  A  superficial  incision 
made  with  a  lancet,  or  a  diirurgical  in- 
strument called  a  scarificator,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  away  blood,  or  letting  out 
fluids,  SiC. 

SCARIFICATOR.  An  instrument 
used  by  surgeons  and  cuppers  to  evacuate 
blood.  It  is  made  in  form  of  a  box,  in  wliich 
are  fitted,  ten,  twelve,  or  more  lancets,  all 
perfectly  in  the  same  plane ;  which  being,  as 
It  were,  cocked,  by  means  of  a  spring  are 
all  discharged  at  the  same  time,  by  pulling  a 
kind  of  trigger,  and  driven  equally  within 
the  skin. 

SCARI'OLA.    See  Lactvca  scariola. 
ScAnioi.A    GALi.oKUM.       See  Lactvca 
scariula. 

SCARLATI'NA.  (From  scarlatto,  the 
Italian  for  a  deep  red. )  The  scarlet  fever.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  VyrexicB,  and 
Order  Exanthemata,  of  Cullen  ;  character- 
ised by  contagious  synocha  ;  the  fourth  day 
the  face  swells ;  a  scarlet  eruption  appears  on 
the  skin  in  patches  ;  which,  after  three  or 
four  days,  ends  in  the  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle,  and  is  often  succeeded  by  anasarca. 
It  has  two  species  : 

1.  Scarlatina  simplex,  the  mild. 

2,  Scarlatina  cynanchica,  or  anginosa, 
with  ulcerated  sore  thi-oat. 

Dr.  Willan  has  added  to  these  a  third, 
called  maligna,  agreeing  with  tiie  cynanche 
maligna,  of  Cullen. 

Some  have  asserted  that  scarlatina  never 
attacks  the  same  person  a  second  tiine; 
more  extensive  observation  has  confuted  tiiis 
opinion.  It^seizes  persons  of  all  ages,  but 
children  and  young  persons  are  most  subject 
to  it,  and  it  appears  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  ;  but  it  is  more  frequently  met  with  to- 
wards the  end  of  autumn,  or  beginning  of 
winter,  than  at  any  other  periods,  at  whicli 
time  it  very  often  becomes  a  prevalent  epide- 
mic. It  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  very  con- 
tagious disease. 

The  one  to  which  it  bears  the  greatest  re- 
semblance is  the  measles;  but  from  this  it 
is*  readily  to  be  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  tlie  cough,  watery  eye,  running  at  the 
nose  and  sneezing,  which  are  the  predom- 
inant symptoms  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
meazles,  but  which  do  not  usually  attend 
on  the  scarlatina,  or  at  least  in  any  high 
degree. 

It  begins,  like  other  fevers,  with  languor, 
lassitude,  confusion  of  ideas,  chills,  and  shiv- 
erings,  alternated  by  fits  of  heat.    The  thirst 

considerable,  the  skin  dry,  and  tlie  patient 
is  often  incommoded  with  anxiety,  nausea, 
and  vomiting.  About  the  third  day,  tlie 
scarlet  efflorescence  appears  on  the  skin, 
which  seldom  produces,  however,  any  re- 
mission of  the  fever.-  On  the  departure  of 
the  efflorescence,  whicli  usually  continues 
out  only  for  tliree  or  four  days,  a  gentle 
Bwcat  comes  on,  the  fever  subsides,  flie 


cuticle  or  scarf-skin  then  falls  off  in  small 
scales,  and  the  patient  gradually  regains  hi» 
former  strength  and  health. 

On  the  disappearance  of  the  efflorescence 
in  scarlatina,  it  is,  however,  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  an  anasarcous  swelling  to 
affect  the  whole  body,  but  this  is  usually  of 
a  very  short  continuance. 

Scarlatina  anginosa,  in  several  instances, 
approaches  very  near  to  the  malignant  form. 
The  patient  is  seized  not  only  with  a  cold- 
ness and  shivering,  but  likewise  with  great 
languor,  debility,  and  sickness,  succeeded 
by  heat,  nausea,  vomiting  of  bilious  matter, 
soreness  of  the  throat,  inflammation,  and 
ulceration  in  the  tonsils,  &c.,  a  frequent  and 
laborious  breathing,  and  a  quick  and  small 
depressed  pulse.  When  the  efflorescence 
appears,  which  is  usually  on  the  third  day, 
it  brings  no  relief;  on  the  contrary,  tlie 
symptoms  are  much  aggravated,  and  fresh 
ones  arise. 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  one  univer- 
sal redness,  unattended  hovi'ever  by  mny 
pustular  eruption,  pervades  the  face,  body, 
and  limbs,  which  parts  appear  somewhat 
swollen.  The  eyes  and  nostrils  partake 
likewise  more  or  less  of  the  redness,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  former  have  an  inflamed 
appearance,  so  does  the  tendency  to  de- 
lirium prevail. 

On  the  first  attack,  the  fauces  are  often 
much  inflamed ;  but  this  is  usually  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  greyish  sloughs,  which  give  tlie 
parts  a  speckled  appearance,  and  render  the 
breath  more  or  less  fcetid.  Tlie  patient 
is  often  cut  off  in  a  few  days :  and  even  if 
he  recovers,  it  will  be  by  slow  degrees ;  drop- 
sical sw'ellings,  or  tumours  of  the  parotid, 
and  other  glands,  slowly  suppurating,  being- 
very  apt  to  follow.  In  the  malignant  form 
of  the  disease  the  symptoms  at  first  arc 
pretty  much  the  same  ;  but  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing peculiarities  are  afterwards  observ- 
able. The  pulse  is  small,  indistinct,  and 
irregular;  the  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips, 
covered  with  a  brown  or  black  incrustation  ; 
a  dull  redness  of  the  eyes,  with  a  dark-red 
flnshing  of  the  cheeks,  deafness,  delirium,  or 
coma;  the  breath  is  extremely  foetid ;  the 
respiration  rattling  and  laborious,  partly  from 
viscid  phlegm  clogging  the  fauces  ;  the  de- 
glutition is  constricted  and  painful ;  and  there 
is  a  fulness  and  livid  colour  of  the 
neck,  with  retraction  of  the  head.  Ulcer- 
ations are  observed  on  the  tonsils  and  ad- 
joining parts,  covered  with  dark  sloughs, 
and  surrounded  by  a  livid  base ;  and  tlie 
tongue  is  often  so  tender  as  to  be  excoriated  by 
the  slightest  touch.  An  acrid  discharge  flows 
from  the  nostrils,  causing  soreness,  or  chaps, 
nay  even  blisters,  about  the  nose  and  lips  ; 
the  fluid  discharged  being  at  first  thin,  but 
afterwards  thick  and  yellowish.  The  rash  is 
usually  faint,  except  in  a  few  irregular 
patches  ;  and  it  presently  changes  to  a  dark, 
or  livid  red  colour :  it  appears  late,  is  very 
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uncertain  in  its  duration,  and  often  inter- 
mixed with  petechia::  it  sometimes  disap- 
pears suddenly  a  few  liours  after  it  is  formed, 
and  comes  out  again  at  the  expiration  of  two 
or  three  days.  In  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease,  whore  petecliise,  and  other  symp- 
toms cljaracteristic  of  piitrescency,  are  pre- 
sent, haemorrhages  frequently  break  forth 
from  the  nose,  mouth,  and  other  parts. 

When  scarlatina  is  to  terminate  in  health, 
-the  fiery  redness  abates  gradually,  and  is 
succeeded  by  a  brown  colour,  the  skin  be- 
-comes  rough,  and  peels  off  in  small  scales, 
the  tumefaction  subsides,  and  health  is  gra- 
dually restored.  Oq  the  contrary,  when  it 
IS  to  terminate  fatally,  the  febrile  symptoms 
•run  veiy  high  from  the  first  of  its  attack,  the 
skin  is  intensely  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  is 
very  frequent  but  small,  great  thirst  prevails, 
•the  breath  is  very  foetid,  the  efflorescence 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  second  day,  or 
sooner,  and  about  the  third  or  fourth  is 
probably  interspersed  with  large  livid  spots  ; 
and  a  high  degree  of  delirium  ensuing,  or 
-h-xmorrhages  breaking  out,  the  patient  is 
cut  oft'  about  the  sixth  or  'eighth  day.  In 
■some  cases  a  severe  purging  arises,  whicli 
never  fails  to  prove  fatal.  Some  again, 
where  the  symptoms  do  not  run  so  high, 
instead  of  recovering,  as  is  usual,  about  the 
time  the  skin  begins  to  regain  its  natural 
colour,  become  dropsical,  fall  into  a  kind 
of  lingering  way,  and  are  carried  off  in  the 
-course  of  a  few  weeks. 
•  Scarlatina,  in  its  inflammatory  form,  is  not 
usually  attended  with  danger,  although  a 
considerable  degree  of  delirium  sometimes 
.prevails  for  a  day  or  two  ;  but  when  it  par- 
takes much  of  the  malignant  character,  or 
degenerates  into  typhus  putrida,  which  it  is 
apt  to  do,  it  often  pi-oves  fatal.  On  dissec- 
tion of  those  who  die  of  this  disease,  the 
fauces  are  inflamed,  suppurated,  •  and  gan- 
grenous ;  and  the  trachea  and  larynx  are 
likewise  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  and  lined 
with  a  viscid  foetid  matter.  In  many  in- 
stances, -the  inflammatory  affection  extends 
to  the  lungs  themselves.  Large  swellings 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  about  the  neck,  oc- 
.casioned  by  an  absorption  of  the  acrid  matter 
poured  out  in  the  fauces,  are  now  and  then 
to  be  found.  The  same  morbid  appearances 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  putrid  fever, 
present  themselves  in  other  parts  of  the 
-body. 

The  plan  to  be  pursued  will  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  disease.  In  the  scar- 
latina simplex  little  is  required,  except  clear- 
ing the  bowels,  and  observing  the  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen.'  But  where  "the  throat  is 
affected,  and  the  fever  runs  higher,  more 
active  means  become  necessary,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  this,  whether  syno- 
chal,  or  typhoid.  In  general,  we  may  begin 
by  exhibiting  a  nauseating  emetic,  which  be- 
sides its  effect  on  the  fever,  may  be  useful 
in  checking  inflammation  in  the  throat  ;  and 


occasionally  the  repetition  of  such  a  remedy- 
after  a  time,  may  answer  a  good  purpose  : 
but  commonly  it  will  be  better  to  follow  up 
the  first  by  some  cathartic  remedy  of  sufficient 
activity.  Tlien,  so  long  as  the  strength  will 
allow,  we  may  endeavoin-  to  moderate  the 
fever  by  mercurial  and  antimonial  prepar- 
ations, or  other  medicines  promoting  the 
several  secretions,  by  steadily  pursuing  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  occasionally  ap- 
plying cold  water  to  the  skin,  when  this  is 
very  hot  and  di-y.  Sometimes  severe  in- 
flammation in  the  throat  at  an  early  period 
may  render  it  advisable  to  apply  a  few 
leeches  externally,  or  blisters  laehind  the 
ears  ;  and  gargles  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  the 
mineral  acids,  &c.  should,  be  used  from  time 
to  time.  But  where  the  disorder  exhibits 
the  typhoid  character,  with  ulcers  in  the 
throat,  tending  perhaps  to  gangrene,  it  is 
necessary  to  support  the  system  by  a  nutriti- 
ous diet,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine, 
and  tonic  or  stimulant  medicines,  as  the 
cinchona,  calumba,  ammonia,  capsicum,  fkc; 
the  acids  will  also  be  very  proper  from  their 
antiseptic,  as  well  as  tonic  power ;  and 
stimulant  antiseptic  gargles  should  be  fre- 
quently employed,  as  the  mineral  acids  suf- 
ficiently diluted,  with  the  addition  of  tincture 
of  myrrh,  or  these  mixed  with  decoction  of 
bark,  &c.  Besides  the  general  measures, 
thus  varied  according  to  the  character  of  the 
disease,  particular  alarming  symptoms  may- 
require  to  be  palliated  ;  as  vomiting  by  the 
effervescing  draught,  and  occasionally  a  blis- 
ter to  the  stomach,  if  there  be  tenderness  on 
pressure  ;  diarrhoga  by  small  doses  of  opium, 
&c.  The  management  of  these,  however, 
as  well  as  of  the  dropsical  swellings,  and 
other  sequels  of  the  disease,  will  be  under- 
stood from  what  is  said  under  those  heads 
respectively. 

Scarlatina  angi.vosa.  *See  Scarlatina. 

ScAELATiNA  CYNAXCHiCA.  See  Scarla- 
tina. 

ScARLATiKA  SIMPLEX.    See  Scarlatina. 

Scarlet  feoer.     See  Scarlatina. 

Sceloty'ubk.  (From  crKeAos,  the  leg, 
and  Tvp§ij,  riot,  intemperance.)  A  debility 
of  the  legs  from  scurvy  or  an  intemperate 
way  of  life. 

Sckaahtein.     See  Tabular  spar. 

Schnum  earth.    See  yiphrite. 

SCHERO'MA,  A  dryness  of  the  eye 
from  the  want  of  the  lachrymal  fluid.  The 
effects  of  this  lachrymal  fluid  being  defi- 
cient are,  the  eyes  become  dry,  and  in  their 
motions  produce  a  sensation  as  though  sand,. 
or  some  gritty  substances,  wei-e  between  the 
eye  and  the  eyelid ;  the  vision  is  obscured, 
the  globe  of  the  eye  appears  foulish  and  dull, 
which  is  a  bad  omen  in  acute  diseases.  The 
species  are, 

1 .  Scheroma  febrile,-  or  a  dryness  of  the 
eyes,  which  is  observed  in  fevers  complicated 
with  a  phlogistic  density  of  the  humours. 

2.  Sclieromn  exhaustoruvi,  whicli  happens' 
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after  great  evacuations,  and  iji  persons  dy- 
ing. 

3.  Sclteroma  inflammatoruniy  which  is  a, 
symptom  of  the  ophthalmia  sicca. 

4,  Scheroma  ilinerantium,  or  the  dryness 
of  the  eyes,  which  happens  in  sandy  places, 
to  travellers,  as  in  hot  Syria,  or  from  dry 
winds,  which  dry  up  the  humidity  necessary 
for  the  motion  of  tlie  eyes. 

Schidace'don.  (  From  cxiSat,  a  splinter. ) 
A  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  bone. 

SCHILLER  SPAR.  This  mineral 
-contains  two  sub-species  : 

1.  See  Bronzile. 

2.  Tlie  common  Schiller  sjmr,  which  is  of 
an  olive  green  colour,  and  occurs  embedded 
in  serpentine  in  Shetland,  Cornwall,  &c. 

.  ScHiNEL^UM.  (From  (Txivos,  mastich, 
and  eXaLou,  oil.)    Oil  of  mastich. 

SCHNEIDER,  Conrad  Victor,  was 
born  at  Bitteifeld  in  Misnia.  He  filled  the 
offices  of  professor  of  anatomy,  botany,  and 
medicine,  at  Wittemberg,  with  great  reput- 
ation :  and  was  father  of  the  faculty  when 
he  died  in  1680.  He  wrote  many  treatises ; 
those  on  anatomical  subjects  relating  chiefly 
to  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  to  the 
pituitary  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  to  which 
his  name  is  still  attached.  He  refuted  an 
ancient  error,  that  the  mucus  in  catarrh 
distilled  through  the  cribriform  bone  from  tlie 
brain,  showing  that  it  was  secreted  by  the 
pituitary  membrane.  In  other  respects  his 
writings,  except  in  anatomy,  are  difl'use  and 
obscure,  and  full  of  ancient  hypothetical 
doctrines. 

Schneider's  membrane.  So  called  from 
its  discoverer.  See  Membrana  Schneideri- 
ana. 

SCHCENA'NTHUS.  (From  axoivos, 
a  rusli,  and  avBos,  a  flower.)  See  Andro- 
pogo7i  schoenanthiis. 

ScHCENOLAGirRos.  (From  (Txoif OS,  a  rush, 
J^cvyais,  a  hare,  and  ovpa,  a  tail :  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  iiare's-tail.)  Hare's- 
tail.    The  Trifoliuvi  arvense. 

SCHORL.  A  sub-species  of  rhomboidal 
tourmaline,  of  a  velvet  black  colour,  found 
embedded  in  granite,  gneiss,  &c.,  in  Scot- 
land and  Cornwall. 

Schorl,  bine.    A  variety  of  Haiiyne. 

Schorl,  red  and  titanic.  Rutile. 

SCHORLITE.  Schorlous  topaz.  Pyc- 
nite  of  Werner.  This  mineral  is  of  a 
straw-yellow  colour,  and  becomes  electric 
by  heating.  It  is  i'ound  at  Altenberg  in 
Saxony,  in  a  rock  of  quartz  and  mica  in 
porphyry. 

SCHIATIC.  {Sdalicus  ;  {rom  ischiati- 
ciis. )    Belonging  to  the  ischium. 

Sciatic  ahtery.  Arlcria  sciatica,  Is- 
chiatic  artery.  A  branch  of  the  internal 
iliac. 

Sciatic  nerve.  Nervus  sdalicus.  Is- 
chiatic  nerve.  A  branch  of  a  nerve  of  tlie 
lower  extremity,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
lumbar  and  sacral  nerves.    It  is  divided 


near  the  popliteal  cavity  into  tlie  tibial  and 
peroneal,  which  arc  distributed  to  the  leg 
and  foot. 

Sciatic  notch.  Ischiatic  notch.  See 
Innominatum  os. 

Sciatic  vein.  Vena  sciatica.  The'  vein 
which  accompanies  the  sciatic  artery  in  the 
thigh. 

SCIATICA.  A  rheumatic  aflTection  of 
the  hip-joint. 

Sciatica  cresses.    See  Lepidiiim  iberis. 

SCI'LLA.  (From  (TkiWoj,  to  dry  :  so 
called  from  its  property  of  drying  up  hu- 
mours.) 1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnajan  sj'stem.  Class  Hexandria  ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopreial  name  of  the  me- 
dicinal squill.  See  Sdlla  marilima. 

SciLLA  HispANicA.    The  Spanish  squill. 

SciLLA  MAiiiTiMA.  The  Systematic  name- 
of  the  officinal  squill.  Ornithogalum  mari- 
timum  ;  Sqiiilla.  Sdlla  —  nudiflora,  braclds 
refractis,  of  Linneeus.  A  native  of  Spain, 
Sicily,  and  Syria,  growing  on  the  sea-coast. 
The  red-rooted  variety  has  been  supposed  to 
be  more  efficacious  than  the  white,  and  is 
therefore  still  preferred  for  medicinal  use. 
The  root  of  the  squill,  which  appears  to  have 
been  known  as  a  medicine  in  the  early  ages 
of  Greece,  and  has  so  well  maintained  its 
character  ever  since  as  to  be  deservedly  in 
great  estimation,  and  of  very  frequent  use  at 
this  time,  seems  to  manifest  a  poisonous 
quality  to  several  animals.  In  proof  of  this, 
we  have  the  testimonies  of  Hillefield,  Ber- 
gius,  Vogel,  and  others.  Its  acrimony  is  so 
great,  that  even  if  much  handled  it  exul- 
cerates  the  skin,  and  if  given  in  large  doses, 
and  frequently  repeated,  it  not  only  excites 
nausea,  tormina,  and  violent  vomiting,  but 
it  has  been  known  to  produce  strangury, 
bloody  urine,  hypercatharsis,  cardialgia, 
hfemorrhoids,  convulsions,  with  fatal  inflam- 
mation, and  gangrene  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  But  as  many  of  the  active  articles 
of  the  Materia  Medica,  by  injudicious  ad- 
ministration, become  equally  deleterious, 
these  effects  of  the  scilla  do  not  derogate 
from  its  medicinal  virtues ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  feel  ourselves  fully  warranted,  says^  I>r. 
Woodville,  in  representing  this  dnig,  under 
proper  management,  and  in  certain  cases 
and  constitutions,  to  be  a  medicine  of  great 
practical  utility,  and  real  importance  in  the 
cure  of  many  obstinate  diseases.  Its  effects, 
as  stated  by  Bergius,  are  incidens,  diuredca, 
emetica,  subpurgans,  hydragoga,  cxpec- 
torans,  emmenagoga.  In  dropsical  cases  it 
luis  long  been  esteemed  the  most  certain 
and  eflectual  diuretic  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted ;  and  in  astiimatic  affections,  or 
dyspnoea,  occasioned  by  the  lodgment  of 
tenacious  phlegm,  it  has  been  the  expec- 
torant usually  employed.  The  squill,  espe- 
cially in  large  doses,  is  apt  to  stimulate  the 
stomach,  and  to  i)rove  emetic ;  and  it  some- 
times acts  on  the  intestines,  and  becomes. 
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|»urgative  ;  but  when  these  operations  take 
place,  the  medicine  is  prevented  from  reach- 
ing tile  blood  vessels  and  kidneys,  and  the 
patient  is  deprived  of  its  diuretic  effects, 
which  are  to  be  obtained  by  giving  the  squill 
in  smaller  doses,  repeated  at  more  distant 
intervals,  or  by  the  joining  of  an  opiate  to 
this  medicine,  which  was  found  by  Dr. 
Cullen  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  The 
Doctor  further  observes,that  from  a  continued 
repetition  of  the  squill,  the  dose  may  be 
gradually  increased,  and  the  interval  of  its 
exhibitions  shortened;  and  when  in  this  way 
the  dose  comes  to  be  tolerably  large,  the 
opiate  may  be  most  conveniently  employed 
to  direct  the  operation  of  the  squill  more 
certainly  to  the  kidneys.  "  In  cases  of 
dropsy,  that  is,  when  there  is  an  effusion  of 
water  into  the  cavities,  and  therefore  less 
water  goes  to  the  kidneys,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  neutral  salt,  accompanying  the  squill, 
may  be  of  use  in  determining  this  fluid 
more  certainly  to  the  kidneys  ;  and  when- 
ever it  can  be  perceived  that  it  take  this 
course,  we  are  persuaded  that  it  will  be 
always  useful,  and  generally  safe,  during  the 
exhibition  of  the  squills,  to  increase  the  usual 
quantity  of  drink." 

The  diuretic  ef^■ects  of  squills  have  been 
supposed  to  be  promoted  by  the  addition  of 
some  mercurial ;  and  the  less  purgative 
preparations  of  mercury,  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Cullen,  are  best  adapted  to  tliis  pur- 
pose ;  he  therefore  recommends  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  as  being  more  proper 
than  any  other,  because  most  diuretic. 
Where  the  prima3  viae  abound  with  mucous 
matter,  and  the  lungs  are  oppressed  with 
viscid  phlegm,  this  medicine  is  likewise  in 
general  estimation. 

As  an  expectorant,  tlie  squill  may  be 
supposed  not  only  to  attenuate  the  mucus 
in  the  follicles,  but  also  to  excite  a  more 
copious  secretion  of  it  from  the  lungs,  and 
.thereby  lessen  the  congestion,  upon  which 
the  difficulty  of  respiration  very  generally 
depends.  Therefore  in  all  pulmonic  aflec- 
,tions,  excepting  only  those  of  actual  or 
.violent  inflammation,  ulcer,  and  spasm,  the 
squill  has  been  experienced  to  be  an  useful 
medicine.  The  officinal  .preparations  of 
squills  are,  a  conserve,  dried  squills,  a  syrup, 
and  vinegar,  an  oxymel,  and  pills.  Prac- 
titioners have  not,  however,  confined 
themselves  to  these.  When  this  root  was 
intended  as  a  diuretic,  it  has  most  commonly 
been  used  in  powder,  as  being,  in  this  state, 
,  less  disposed  to  nauseate  the  stomach  ;  and 
to  the  powder  it  has  been  the  practice  to  add 
neutral  salts,  as  nitre,  or  crystals  of  tartar, 
especially  if  the  patient  complained  of  much 
thirst ;  others  recommend  calomel  ;  and  with 
a  view  to  render  the  squills  less  offensive  to 
the  stomach,  it  has  been  usual  to  conjoin  an 
aromatic.  Tlie  dose  of  dried  squills  is  from 
one  to  four  or  six  grains  once  a  day,  or  half 
ibis  quantity  twice  a  day ;  afterwards  to  be 


regulated  according  to  its  eflects.  The  dose 
of  the  other  preparations  of  this  drug,  when 
fresh,  should  be  five  times  this  weight ; 
for  this  root  loses  in  the  process  of  drying  i 
four-fiftlis  of  its  original  weight,  and  this 
loss  is  merely  a  watery  exhalation. 

SciLLiTES.  (From  (TKiWa,  the  squill.)  A 
wine  impregnated  with  squills. 

SCILLITIN.  A  wh  ite  transparent, 
acrid  substance,  extracted  by  Vosel  from, 
squills. 

SCI'JSrCUS.  (From  sheque,  Hebrew.) 
The  skiuk.  This  amphibious  animal  is  of, 
the  lizard  kind,  and  caught  about  the  Nile, 
and  thence  brought  dried  into  this  country, 
remarkably  smooth  and  glossy,  as  if 
varnished.  The  flesh  of  the  animal,  par- 
ticularly of  the  belly,  has  been  said  to  be 
diuretic,  alexipharmic,  aphrodisiac,  and  use- 
ful in  leprous  disorders. 

SCIRRHO'IMA.  (From  aKippow,  to 
harclen.)    See  Scirrhus, 

SCI'RRHUS.  (From  ffKippow,  to  har- 
den.) Scirrhoma;  Scirrliosis.  A  genus 
of  disease  in  the  Class  Locales,  and  Order 
Tumores,  of  Cullen  ;  known  by  a  hard  tu- 
mour of  a  glandular  part,  indolent,  and  not 
readily  suppurating.  The  following  ob- 
servations of  Pearson  are  deserving  of 
attention.  A  scirrhus,  he  says,  is  usually 
defined  to  be  a  hard,  and  almost  insensible 
tumour,  commonly  situated  in  a  glandular 
part,  and  accompanied  with  little  or  no  dis- 
coloration of  the  surface  of  the  skin.  This 
description  agrees  with  the  true  or  exquisite 
scirrhus  ;  but  when  it  has  proceeded  from 
the  indolent  to  the  malignant  state,  the 
tumour  is  then  unequal  in  its  figure,  it  be- 
comes painful,  the  skin  acquires  a  purple  or 
livid  hue,  and  the  cutaneous  veins  are  often 
varicose.  Let  us  now  examine  whether 
this  enumeration  of  symptoms  be  sufficiently 
accurate  for  practical  purposes. 

It  is  probable,  that  any  gland  in  the  living 
body  may  be  the  seat  of  a  cancerous  disease, 
but  it  appears  more  frequently  as  an  idio- 
pathic affection  in  those  glands  that  form 
the  several  secretions  than  in  tlie  absorbent 
glands ;  and  of  the  secreting  organs,  those 
which  separate  fluids  that  are  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  animal  economy,  suffer  much 
oftener  than  the  glands  which  secrete  the 
excrementitious  parts  of  the  blood.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  an  absorbent 
gland  be  ever  the  primary  seat  of  a  true 
scirrhus.  Daily  experience  evinces,  that 
these  glands  may  suffer  contamination 
-  from  their  connection  with  a  cancerous  part ; 
but  under  such  circumstances,  this  morbid 
alteration  being  the  effect  of  a  disease  in 
that  neighbouring  part,  it  ouglit  to  be 
regarded  as  a  secondary  or  consequent  affec- 
tion.^ I  never  yet  met  with  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  a  primary  scirrhus  in  an  absorbent 
gland;  and  if  a  larger  experience  shall  con- 
firm this  observation,  and  establish  it  as  a 
general  rule^  it  will  afllb)-d  material 'fissfetaiice 
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in  forming  the  diagnosis  of  tliis  '  disease. 
The  general  term  scirrlius  luith  been  applied, 
with  too  little  discrimination,  to  indurated 
tumours  of  lymphatic  glands.  When  tiiese 
appendages  of  the  absorbent  system  enlarge 
in  the  early  part  of  life,  the  disease  is  com- 
monly treated  as  strumous ;  but  as  a  similar 
alteration  of  these  parts  may,  and  often  does, 
occur  at  a  more  advanced  period,  there 
ought  to  be  some  very  good  reasons  fos* 
ascribing  malignity  to  one  rather  than  the 
other.  In  old  peo'ple  the  tumour  1s  indeed 
often  larger,  more  indurated,  and  less  tract- 
able than  in  children  ;  but  when  the  alter- 
ation originated  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  it 
will  very  rarely  be  found  to  possess  any 
tiling  cancerous  in  its  nature. 

If  every  other  morbid  alteration  in  a  part 
were  attended  with  pain  and  softness,  then 
induration  and  defective  sensibility  might 
point  out  tlw  presence  of  a  scirrhus.  But 
this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  even 
encysted  tumours,  at  their  commencement, 
frequently  excite  the  sensation  of  impene- 
trable hardness.  All  glands  are  contained 
iu  capsulce,  not  very  elastic,  so  that  almost 
every  species  of  chronic  enlargement  of  these 
botlies  must  he  hard  ;  hciice  this  induration 
is  rather  owing  to  the  structure  of  tlie  part, 
than  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  disease  ; 
and  as  glands  in  their  healthy  state  are  not 
endowed  with  much  sensibility,  every  disease 
that  gradually  produces  induration,  will 
rather  diminish  than  increase  their  percep- 
tive powers.  Induration  and  insensibility 
may,  therefore,  prove  that  the  affected  part 
does  not  labour  under  an  acute  disease  ;  but 
these  symptoms  alone  can  yield  no  certain 
information  concerning  the  true  nature  of 
the  morbid  alteration.  Those  indolent 
aftections  of  the  glands  that  so  frequently 
ajjpear  after  the  meridian  of  life,  commonly 
manifest  a  hardness  and  want  of  sensation, 
not  inferior  to  that  which  accompanies  a  true 
scirrhus ;  and  yet  these  tumours  will  often 
admit  of  a  cure  by  the  same  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  we  find  to  be  successful  in 
scrophula  ;  and  when  they  prove  uncon- 
querable by  the  powers  of  medicine,  we 
generally  see  them  continue  stationary  and 
innocent  to  the  latest  period  of  life.  Writers 
have  indeed  said  much  about  certain  tu- 
mours changing  their  nature,  and  assuming 
a  new  character  ;  but  I  strongly  suspect  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  mutation  of  diseases  into 
each  other,  stands  upon  a  very  uncertain 
foundation.  Improper  treatment  may, 
without  doubt,  exasperate  diseases,  and  ren- 
der a  complaint,  which  appeared  to  be  mild 
and  tractable,  dangerous,  or  destructive ; 
but  to  aggravate  the  symptoms,  and  to 
change  the  form  of  the  disease,  are  things 
that  ought  not  to  be  confounded.  I  do  not 
affirm,  that  a  breast  whicli  has  been  the  seat 
of  a  mammary  abscess,  or  a  gland  tliat  has 
been  artected  witli  scropiiula,  may  not  be- 
come ciincerous ;  for  they  nu'ght  liavo  suf- 
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feretl  from  Uiis  disease  had  no  previotfa 
complaint  existed  ;  but  these  morbid  alter- 
ations generate  no  greater  tendency  to 
cancer  than  if  the  parts  had  always  retained 
their  natural  condition.  There  is  no  ne- 
cessary connection  betweerr  the  cancer 
and  any  other  disease,  nor  has  it  been> 
proved  that  one  is  convertible  into  the  otlier.^ 

Ciiirurgical  writers  have  generally  enu- 
merated tumour  as  an  essential  symptom  of 
the  scirrhus  ;  and  it  is  very  true,  that  this 
disease  is  often  accompanied  with  an  in- 
crease of  bulk  in  the  part  affected.  From 
long  and  careful  observation,  I  am  however 
induced  to  think,  that  an  addition  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  is  ratlier  an  accideuta* 
than  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sence of  this  affection. 

Wlien  the  breast  is  tlie  seat  of  a  scirrhus, 
the  altered  part  is  hard,  perhaps  unequal  in- 
its  figure,  and  definite ;  but  these  symptoms 
are  not  always  connected  with  an  actual  in- 
ci-ease  in  the  dimensions  of  the  breast.  On 
the  contrary,  the  true  scirrhus  is  frequently 
accompanied  with  a  contraction  and  dimi- 
nution of  hulk,  a  retraction  of  the  nipple,  and 
a  puckered  state  of  the  skin. 

The  irritation  produced  by  an  iiidurated 
substance  lying  in  the  breast,  will  very  often 
cause  a  delennination  of  blood  to  that  or- 
gan, and  a  consequent  enlargement  of  it  j 
but  I  consider  this  as  an  inflammatorj'  state- 
of  the  surrounding  parts,  excited  by  the 
scirrhus,  acting  as  a  remote  cause,  and  by- 
no  means  essential  to  the  original  complaint. 
From  the  evident  utility  of  topical  blood- 
letting under  these  circumstances,  a  notion 
has  prevailed  that  the  scirrhus  is  an  inflam- 
matory disease ;  but  the  strongly-marked 
dissimilarity  of  a  phlegmon  and  an  exquisite 
scirrhus,  in  their  appearances,  progress,  and 
mode  of  termination,  obliges  me  to  dissent 
from  that  opinion.  That  one  portion  of  tlie 
breast  may  be  in  a  scirrhous  state,  while  the 
other  parts  are  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  is 
agreeable  to  reason  and  experience  j  but  that 
an  inflammation,  which  is  an  acute  disease, 
and  a  scirrhus,  whose  essential  characters  are 
almost  directly  the  reverse  of  inflammation, 
shall  be  co-existent  in  the  same  part,  is  not 
a  very  intelligible  proposition.  Tumourand 
inflammation  are  commonly  met  with  on  a 
variety  of  other  occasions,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  they  may  be  the  effects  of 
tlie  disease,  but  are  not  essentially  connected 
witli  its  presence. 

An  incipient  scirrhus  is  seldom  accom- 
panied with  a  discoloration  of  the  skin  ; 
and  a  dusky  redness,  purple,  or  even  livid 
appearance  of  the  surface,  is  commonly  seen 
when  there  is  a  malignant  scirrhus.  The 
presence  or  alisence  of  colour  can,  however, 
at  the  best,  afford  us  but  a  very  precarious 
criterion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  complaint. 
When  the  disease  is  clearly  known,  an  al- 
tered state  of  the  skin  may  assist  us  in  judg- 
ing of  the  progress  it  1ms  made  ;  but  as  the 
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skin  may  suffer  similar  variations  in  a  num- 
ber of  very  dissimilar  diseases,  it  would  be 
improper  to  foimd  au  opinion  upon  so  delu- 
sive a  plienomenon. 

SCITAMINEiE.  (From  scitamentum, 
a  daintj'. )  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in 
Linnaeus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Metiiod, 
consisting  of  fliose  which  have  an  herbaceous 
sialic,  broad  leaves,  and  the  germen  obtusely 
■angled  under  an  irregular  corolla  ;  as  amo- 
mum,  canna,'musa,  &c. 

SCLA'R-EA.  (From  (TKX-qpos,  hard; 
because  its  stalks  are  hard  and  dry,  Blanch.) 
See  Salvia  sclarea. 

Sci.AREA  HisPANiCA.    Sec  Salvia  sclarea. 

SCLERl'ASIS.  (From  o-KKripoo},  to 
harden. )  Scleroma ;  Sclerosis.  A  hard 
tumour  or  induration  ;  a  scirrhus. 

SCLEROPHTHA'LMIA.  (From 
<rK\7ipos,  hard,  and  o(pdaKnos,  the  eye.)  A 
protrusion  of  the  eye-ball.  An  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eye,  attended  with  hardness  of 
(he  parts. 

ScLERosARcoMA.  (From  CK\-r\pos,  hard, 
and  ffapKwfia,  a  fleshy  tumour.)  A  haid 
fleshy  excrescence  on  the  gums. 

Sclerosis.     See  Scleriasis. 

SCL£RO'TlC.{Sclerolicus ;  from  o-KArj- 
pOM,  to  harden.)  The  name  of  one  of  the 
coats  of  the  eye.    See  Sclerotic  acid. 

Sclerotic  coat.  Tunica  sclerotica;  Mem- 
brana  sclerotica ;  Sclerolis.  The  outermost 
coat  of  the  eye,  of  a  white  colour,  dense, 
and  tenacious.  Its  anterior  part,  which  is 
transparent,  is  termed  the  cornea  transpnrens. 
It  is  into  this  coat  of  the  eye  that  the  muscles 
of  the  bull)  are  inserted. 

SCLERO'TIS.    See  Sclerolic  coat. 

ScLoPKTAKiA  AQUA.  ( From  sclopstum, 
a  gun  :  so  called  from  its  supposed  virtues 
in  healing  gun-shot  wounds.)  Arquebu- 
sade.  It  is  made  of  sage,  mugvvort,  and 
mint,  distilled  in  wine. 

SCLOPETOPLA'GA.  (From  sclope- 
turn,  a  gun,  and  plaga,  a  wound.)  A  gun- 
shot wound. 

S  COLT' A  SIS.  (From  ckoXiou,  to  twist.) 
A  distortion  of  the  spine. 

SCOLOPE'NDRIA.  Sec  Aspleniuvi 
ceteracli. 

SCOLOPE'NDRIUM.  (From  aicoKo- 
Trei/dpa.  the  earwig :  so  called  because  its 
leaves  resemble  the  earwig. )  See  Asplenium 
ceteracli. 

ScoLOPOMACii^RluM.  (From  aKoXanra^, 
the  woodcock,  and  /uaxaipa,  a  knife :  so 
called  because  it  is  bent  a  little  at  the  end 
like  a  woodcock's  bill.)  An  incision- 
knife. 

SCO'LYMUS.  (From  aicoKos,  a  thorn  : 
so  named  from  its  prickly  leaves. )  Sec  Ci- 
nara  scolymus. 

SCOMBER.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
fishes,  of  the  order  Thoracici. 

Scomber  scomber.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  mackarel,  a  beautiful 
fish,  of  easy  digestion,  which  frequents  our 


shore  in  vast  shoals,  between  the  months  of 
April  and  July. 

Scomber  thyknus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tunny-fish,  which  frequents  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and,  though  a  coarse 
fish,  was  much  esteemed  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  is  still  considered  a  delicacy 
by  some. 

Scoi'A  REGiA.      See  Ruscus  aculeattis. 

Scorbu'tia.  (From  scorbutus,  the  scurvy.) 
Medicines  for  the  scurvy. 

SCORBU'TUS. ( From scltorboet,  Germ.) 
Gingibrachium,  ..when  the  gums  and  arms, 
and  gingipeclium,  when  the  gums  and  legs, 
are  atfected  by  it.  The  scurvy.  A  genus 
of  disease  in  the  Class  Cac/iexiee,  and  Order 
Impeligines,  of  Cullen  ;  characterised  by  ex- 
treme debility  ;  complexion  pale  and  bloated; 
spongy  gums ;  livid  spots  on  the  skin ; 
breath  offensive ;  oedematous  swellings  in 
the  legs  ;  hremorrhages  ;  foul  ulcers  ;  foetid 
urine  ;  and  extremely  offensive  stools.  The 
scurvy  is  a  disease  of  a  putrid  nature,  much 
more  prevalent  in  cold  climates  than  in  warm 
ones,  and  which  chiefly  affects  sailors,  and 
such  as  are  shut  up  in  besieged  places, 
owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  their  being 
deprived  of  fresh  provisions,  and  a  due 
quantity  of  ascescent  food,  assisted  by  the 
pi-evalence  of  cold  and  moisture,  and  by 
such  other  causes  as  depress  the  nervous 
energy,  as  indolence,  confinement,  want  of 
exercise,  neglect  of  cleanliness,  much  labour 
and  fatigue,  sadness,  despondency,  &c. 
These  several  debilitating  causes,  with  tiie 
concurrence  of  a  diet  consisting  principally 
of  salted  or  putrescent  food,  will  be  sure  to 
produce  this  disease.  It  seems,  liowever,  to 
depend  more  on  a  defect  of  nourishment, 
than  on  a  vitiated  state  ;  and  the  reason  that 
salted  provisions  are  so  productive  of  the 
scurvy,  is,  most  probably,  because  they  are 
drained  of  their  nutritious  juices,  which  are 
extracted  and  run  off  in  brine.  As  the  dis- 
ease is  apt  to  become  pretty  general  amongst 
the  crew  of  a  ship  when  it  has  once  made 
its  appearance,  it  has  been  supposed  by 
many  to  be  of  a  contagious  nature ;  but 
the  conjecture  seems  by  no  means  well 
founded. 

A  preternatural  saline  state  of  the  blood 
has  been  assigned  as  its  proximate  cause; 
It  has  been  contended,  by  some  physicians, 
that  the  primary  morbid  affection  in  this 
disease  is  a  debilitated  state  of  the  solids, 
arising  principally  from  the  want  of  aliment. 
The  scurvy  comes  on  gradually,  with  heavi- 
ness, weariness,  and  unwillingness  to  move 
about,  together  with  dejection  of  spirits, 
considerable  loss  of  strength,  and  debility. 
As  it  advances  in  its  progress,  the  counte- 
nance becomes  sallow  and  bloated,  respir- 
ation is  hurried  on  the  least  motion,  the  teeth 
become  loose,  the  gums  are  spongy,  the 
breath  is  very  offensive,  livid  spots  appear  on 
different  parts  of  the  body,  old  wounds 
wliich  have  been  long  healed  up  break  out 
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afrt'sl),  severe  wandering  pains  are  felt,  par- 
ticularly by  night,  tlie  skin  is  dry,  the  urine 
small  in  quantity,  turning  blue  vegetable 
infusions  of  a  green  colour  ;  and  the  pulse 
is  small,  frequent,  and,  tqjA-ards  the  last,  in- 
termitting; l)ut  the  intellects  are,  for  the 
most  part,  clear,  and  distinct.  By  an  ag- 
gravation of  the  symptoms,  the  disease,  in 
its  last  stage,  exhibits  a  most  wretched  ap- 
pearance. The  joints  become  swelled  and 
stiff,  the  tendons  of  the  legs  are  rigid  and 
contracted,  general  emaciation  ensues,  hie- 
morrhages  break  forth  from  different  parts, 
foetid  evacuations  are  discharged  by  stool, 
and  a  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  arises,  which 
soon  terminates  the  tragic  scene. 

Scurvy,  as  usually  met  with  on  shore,  or 
where  the  person  has  not  been  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  remote  causes  before 
enumerated,  -is  unattended  by  any  violent 
symptoms,  as  slight  blotches,  with  scaly 
eruptions  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
a  sponginess  of  the  gums,  are  the  chief  ones 
to  be  observed. 

In  forming  our  judgment  as  to  the  event 
tff  the  disease,  we  are  to  be  diiected  by  the 
violence  of  the  symptoms,  by  the  situation 
of  the  patient  with  respect  to  a  vegetable 
diet,  or  other  proper  substitutes,  by  his 
former  state  of  health,  and  by  his  consti- 
tution not  having  been  impaired  by  previous 
diseases. 

Dissections  of  scurvy  have  always  disco- 
vered the  blood  to  be  in  a  very  dissolved 
state.  The  thorax  usually  contains  more  or 
less  of  a  watery  fluid,  which,  in  many  cases, 
fiossesses  so  high  a  degree  of  acrimony,  as  to 
excoriate  tlie  hands  by  coming  in  contact 
with  it ;  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  contains 
the  same  kind  of  fluid ;  the  lungs  are 
Iriack  and  putrid  ;  and  the  heart  itself 
has  been  found  in  a  similar  state,  with  its 
eavity  filled  with  a  corrupted  fluid.  In 
many  instances,  the  epiphyses  have  been 
found  divided  from  the  bones,  the  cartilages 
separated  from  tlie  ribs,  and  several  of  the 
bones  themselves  dissolved  by  caries.  The 
brain  seldom  shows  any  disease. 

In  the  cure,  as  vvefl  as  the  prevention  of 
scurvy,  much  more  is  to  be  done  by  regi- 
men, than  by  medicines,  obviating  as  far  as 
possible  tlie  several  remote  causes  of  the 
disease,  but  particularly  providing  tlie 
patient  with  a  more  wholesome  diet,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  fresh  vegetables  ;  and  it 
lias  been  found  that  those  articles  are  espe- 
cially uteful,  which  contain  a  native  acid, 
as  oranges,  lemons,  &c.  Where  these  can- 
not be  procured,  various  substitutes  have 
been  proposed,  of  wliich  the  best  appear  to 
be  the  inspissated  juices  of  the  same  fruits, 
or  the  crystallised  citric  acid.  Vinegar, 
sour  crout,and  farinaceous  substances  made  to 
undergo  the  acetous  fermentation,  have  like- 
wise been  ;ised  with  much  advantage  :  also 
Jjrisk  fermenting  liquors,  as  spruce  beer,  cy- 
der,'and  the  like.    .Formerly  many  plants 


of  the  Class  'Tctradi/namia,  as  mustard, 
horse-radish,  &c.  likewise  garlic,  and  otlierj 
of  a  stimulant  quality,  promoting  the  secre- 
tions, were  much  relied  upon,  and,  no  doubt, 
proved  useful  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
spongy  state  of  the  gums  may  be  remedied 
by  washing  the  mouth  with  some  of  tl)e 
mineral  acids  sufficiently  diluted,  or  perhaps 
mixed  witli  decoction  of  cinchona.  The 
stiffness  of  the  limbs  by  fomentations,  cata- 
plasms, and  friction  ;  and  sometimes  in  hot 
climates,  the  earth-bath  has  afforded  speedy 
relief  to  this  symptom. 

SCO'RDIUM.  (From  a-KcpoSov,  gar- 
lic :  ^so  called  because  it  smells  like  garlic.) 
See  Teticriuni  scordium. 

SCO  KIJE.  (Scoria;  from  cricai,  excre- 
ment.) Dross.  The  refuse  or  useless  parts 
of  any  substance. 

ScoKODOi'KASUJr.  (From  aKcpoBov,  gar- 
lic, and  TrpcuTov,  the  leek.)  The  wild  gar- 
lic, or  leek  shalot. 

SCO'llODUlVI.  (Atto  tov  ffKcep  o^eiu, 
from  its  filthy  smell.)  Garlic. 

ScoRPiACA.  (From  aKopmos,  a  scorpion.) 
Medicines  against  the  bite  of  serpents. 

SCORPIOI'DES.  (From  aKopmos,  a 
scorpion,  and  eiSos,  a  likeness :  so  called 
because  its  leaves  resemble  the  tail  of  a 
scorpion.)  Scorjnurus.  The  Myosurus 
scorpioidcs. 

SCORPIU'RUS.  See  Scoi-pioides. 
SC O RZ  A .  A  variety  of  epidote. 
SCORZONE'RA.  (From  cscurza,  a 
serpent,  Spanish  :  so  called  because  it  is  said 
to  be  effectual  against  the  bite  of  all  venom- 
ous animals.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  tlie  Linnajan  system.  Class,  St/n- 
genesia  ;   Order,  Polygamia  aqualis. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Tiper 
grass.     See  Scorzonera  Ifumilis. 

ScoBZONERA  HisPANicA.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  esculent  vipers'  grass.  Serpen- 
taria  hispanica.  Tlie  root  of  this  plant  is 
mostly  sold  for  that  of  the  Itumilis. 

ScoHzoNERA  iiuMiLis.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  vipers'  grass.  Jiscor- 
zoiiera ;  Viperuria ;  Serpenlarui  /lispanica. 
Goats'  grass  ;  Vipers'  grass.  The  roots  of 
this  plant,  Scorzonera  —  caule  siibnudu, 
unijioro ;  foliis  lalo-lanceolntis,  iim'osis, 
planis,  of  Linnajus,  have  been  sometimes 
employed  medicinally  as  alexipharmics,  and 
in  hypondriacal  disorders  and  obstructions 
of  the  viscera.  The  Scorzonera  liispnnica 
mostly  supplies  the  shops,  whose  fbot  is  es- 
culent, oleraceous,  and  against  diseases  in- 
efficacious. 

SCOTODINE.    See  Scoiodinus. 
SCOTODI'NUS.    (From  (tkotos,  dark- 
ness, and  Siyo?,  a  giddiness. )    Scof  odiniit ; 
Scotodiuos ;  Scotoma;  Scolodinc ;  Scolomiii. 
Giddiness,  with  impaired  sight. 

SCOTOM.V.  (From  (tkotos,  darkness.) 
Blindness.     See  Scoiodinus. 

SCRIBO-MUS,  Largus,  a  Roman 
physician  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who  wrote 
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a  treatise,  "  De  Compositiorie  Medlcamen- 
torum."  Many  of  these  formulje  are  per- 
fectly trifling  and  superstitious  ;  and  tlie 
whole  work  displays  a  great  attachment  to 
empiricism.  The  style  is  also  very  deficient 
in  elegance  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
whence  he  apjiears  to  have  been  a  person  of 
inferior  education. 

SCROBICULATUS.  {Scrobicuhis,  a 
ditcli,  or  furrow.)  Hollowed;  having 
deep,  roinid  foramina  :  applied  to  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  Helianthus  annuvs. 

SCROBl'CULUS  CCVRDIS.  (Di- 
minutive of  scrobs,  a  ditch- )  The  pit  of  the 
stomach. 

SCRO'FULA.    (From  scrofa,  a  swine  ; 
because  this  animal  is  said  to  be  much  sub- 
ject to  a    similar   disorder.)     Scrophula ; 
Slrumn;   Coiras ;    Chneas ;  Ecruelles,  Fr. 
Scrophula.    The  king's  evil.     A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  Class  Cachexice,  and  Order 
Iinpedgiiies,  of  Cullen.     He  distinguishes 
four  species.     1.  Scrophula  vulgaris,  when 
it  is  without  other  disorders  external  and 
permanent.      2.    Scrophula  mesenterica, 
when  internal,  with  loss  of  ajjpetite,  pale 
countenance,  swelling  of  the  belly,  and  an 
unusual  factor  of  the  excrements.    3.  Scro- 
phula fugax.     This  is  of  the  most  simple 
kind  ;  it  is  seated  only  about  the  neck,  and 
for  the  most  part  is  caused  by  absorption 
from  sores  on   the   head.    4.  Scrophula 
americana,  when  it  is  joined  with  the  yaws. 
Scrophula  consists  in  hard  indolent  tumours 
of  the  conglobate  glands  in  various  parts  of 
the  body  ;  but  particularly  in  the  neck,  be- 
hind the  ears,  and  under  the  chin,  which, 
after  a  time  suppurate  and  degenerate  into 
ulcers,  from  which,  instead  of  pus,  a  white 
curdled  matter,  somewhat  resembling  the 
coagulum  of  milk,  is  discharged. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  disease  is  most 
usually  between  the  tliii'd  and  seventh  year 
of  the  child's  age  ;  but  it  may  arise  at  any 
period  between  this  and  the  age  of  puberty  ; 
after  which  it  seldom  makes  its  first  attack. 
It  most  commonly  affects  children  of  a  lax 
habit,  with  smootli  fine  skins,  fair  hair,  and 
rosy  cheeks.     It  likewise  is  apt  to  attack 
such  children  as  show  a  disposition  to  ra- 
chitis, marked  by  a  protuberant  forehead, 
enlarged  joints,    and  a  tumid  abdomen. 
Like  this  disease,  it  seems  to  be  peculiar  to 
cold  and  variable  climates,  being  rarely  met 
with  in  warm  ones.     Scrophula  is  by  no 
means  a  contagious  disease,  but,  beyond  all 
doubt,  is  of  an  hereditary  nature,  and  is  often, 
entailed  by  parents  on  their  children.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  practitioners  who  wholly 
deny  that  this,  or  any  other  disease,  can  be 
acquired  by  an  hereditary  right ;  but  that  a 
peculiar  temperament  of  body,  or  predispo- 
sition in  the  constitution  of  some  diseases, 
may  extend  from  both  father  and  mother  to 
their  offspring,    is,   observes  Dr.  Tliomas, 
very  clearly  proved.     For  example,  we  very 
frequently  meet  with  gout  iu  young  persons 
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of  both  sexes,  who  could  never  have  brought 
it  on  by  intemperance,  sensuality,  or  impro- 
per diet,  but  must  have  acquired  the  predis- 
position to  it  in  this  way. 

Where  there  is  any  predisposition  in  the 
constitution  to  scrophula,  and  the  person 
happens  to  contract  a  venereal  taint,  this 
frequently  excites  into  action  the  causes  of 
the  former  ;  as  a  venereal  bubo  not  unfre- 
quently  becomes  scrophulous,  as  soon  as  the 
virus  is  destroyed  by  mercury.     The  late 
Dr,  Cullen  supposed  scrophula  to  depend 
upon  a  peculiar  constitution  of  the  lympha- 
tic system.     The  attacks  of  the  disease  seem 
much  affected  or  influenced  by  the  periods 
of  the  seasons.    They  begin  usually  some 
time  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and  often 
disappear,  or  arc  greatly  amended,  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn.    The  first  appearance  of 
the  disorder  is  commonly  in  that  of  small 
oval,  or  spherical  tumours  under  the  skin, 
unattended  by  any  pain  or  discoloration, 
Tliese  appear,  in  general,  upon  the  sides  of 
the   neck,    below  the  ear  or  under  the 
chin  ;  but,  in  some  cases,  the  joints  of  the 
elbows  or  ankles,  or  those  of  the  fingers 
and  toes,  are  the  parts  first  affected.  In 
these  instances,  we  do  not,  however,  find 
small  moveable    swellings ;    but,   on  tlie 
contrary,  a  tumour  almost  .uniformly  sur- 
rounding the  joint,   and  interrupting  its 
motion. 

After  some  length  of  time  the  tumoui-s 
become  larger  and  more  fixed,  the  skin 
which  covers  them  acquires  a  purple  or  livid 
colour,  and,  being  much  inflamed,  they  at 
last  suppurate  and  break  into  little  holes,, 
from  which,  at  first,  a  matter  somewhat  pu- 
riform  oozes  out ;  but  this  changes  by  de- 
grees into  a  kind  of  viscid  serous  dicharge, 
much  intermixed  with  small  pieces  of  a 
white  substance,  resembling  the  curd  of 
milk. 

The  tumours  subside  gradually,  whilst 
the  ulcers  at  the  same  time  open  more,  and 
spread  unequally  in  various  directions.  Af- 
ter a  time  some  of  the  ulcers  heal ;  but 
other  tumours  quickly  form  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  and  proceed  on,  in  the 
same  slow  manner  as  the  former  ones,  to 
suppuration.     In  this  manner  the  disease 
goes  on  for  some  years,  and  appearing  at 
last  to  have  exhausted  itself,  all  the  ulcers 
heal  up,  without  being  succeeded  by  any 
fresh  swellings  ;  but  leaving  beliind  them  an 
ugly  puckering  of  the  skin,  and  a  scar  of 
considerable  extent.    This  is  the  most  mild 
form  under  which  scrophula  ever  appears. 
In  more  virulent  cases,  the  eyes  are  particu- 
larly the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  are  affected 
with  ophthalmia,  giving  rise  to  ulcerations 
in  the  tarsi,  and  inflammation  of  the  tunica 
adnata,  terminating  not  unfrequently  in  an 
opacity  of  the  transparent  cornea. 

In  similar  cases,  the  joints  become  aff'ect- 
ed,  they  swell  and  arc  incommoded  by  ex- 
cruciating deep-seated  pain,  which  is  much 
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increased  upon  tlie  slightest  motion,  Tlia 
swelling  and  pain  continue  to  increase,  the 
muscles  of  the  limb  become  at  lengtli  much 
wasted.  Matter  is  soon  afterwards  formed, 
and  this  is  discharged  at  small  openings 
made  by  the  bursting  of  the  skin.  Being, 
liowever,  of  a  peculiar  acrimonious  nature, 
it  erodes  the  ligaments  and  cartilages,  and 
produces  a  caries  of  the  neighbouring  bones. 
By  an  absorption  of  the  matter  into  the 
system,  hectic  fever  at  last  arises,  and,  in 
the  end,  often  proves  fatal. 

Wheli  scrophula  is  confined  to  tlie  exter- 
nal surface,  it  is  by  no  means  attended  with 
danger,  although  on  leaving  one  part,  it  is 
apt  to  be  renewed  in  others  ;  but  when  the 
ulcers  are  imbued  with  a  sharp  acrimony, 
spread,  erode,  and  become  deep,  without 
showing  any  disposition  to  heal ;  when  deep- 
seated  collections  of  matter  form  amongst 
the  small  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet,  or  in 
the  joints,  or  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  with 
liectic  fever,  arise,  the  consequences  vsdll  be 
fatal. 

On  opening  the  bodies  of  persons  who 
have  died  of  this  disease,  many  of  the  viscera 
are  usually  found  in  a  diseased  state,  but 
more  particularly  the  glands  of  the  mesen- 
tery, which  arc  not  only  much  tumified,  but 
often  ulcerated.    The  lungs  are  frequently 
discovered  beset  with  a  number  of  tubercles 
or  cysts,  which  contain  matter  of  various 
kinds.     Scrophulous  glands,  on  being  ex- 
amined by  dissection,  feel  somewhat  softer 
to  the  touch  than  in  their  natural  state,  and 
when  laid  open,  they  are  usually  found  to 
contain  a  soft  curdy  matter,  mixed  with 
pus.    The  treatment  consists  chiefly  in  the 
use  of  those  means,  which  are  calculated  to 
improve  the  general  health ;   a  nutritious 
diet,  easy  of  digestion,  a  pure  dry  air,  gentle 
exercise,  friction,  cold  bathing,  especially  in 
the  sea,  and  strengthening  medicines,  as  the 
preparations  of  iron,  myrrh,  &c.  ;  but,  parti- 
cularly the  Peruvian  bark,  with  soda.  Va- 
rious mineral  waters,  and  other  remedies 
which  moderately  promote  the  secretions, 
appear  also  to  have  been  often  useful.  In 
irritable  states  of  the  system,  hemlock  has 
been  employed  with  much  advantage.  Mer- 
cury is  generally  injurious  to  scrophulous 
persons,  when  carried  so  far  as  to  afiect  the 
mouth ;  yet  they  have  sometimes  improved 
under  the  use  of  the  milder  preparations  of 
tliat  metal,  determined  principally  towards 
the  skin.    Moderate  anlimonials  also,  de- 
coctions of  sarsaparilla,  mezereon,  guaiacuni, 
&c.,  burnt  sponge,  muriate  of  lime,  and 
other  such  remedies,  liave  been  serviceable  in 
many  cases,  perhaps  chiefly  in  the  same  way. 
The  applications  to  scrophulous  tumours  and 
ulcers  must  vary  according  to  tlie  state  of 
the  parts,  whetlier  indolent,  or  irritable : 
where  the  tumours  show  no  disposition  to 
enlarge,  or  become  inflamed,  it  is,  perhaps, 
best  to  interfere  little  with  them  ;.  but  their 
inflammation  must  be  checked  by  leeches. 


Sic,  and  when  ulcers  exist,  btiinulant  lotions 
or  dressings  must  be  used  to  give  tliem  a 
disposition  to  heal ;  but  if  they  are  in  an 
irritable  state,  a  cataplasm,  made,  perhaps, 
with  hemlock,  or  other  narcotic. 

SCROPHULA.    Ssii  Scrofula. 

SCROPIIULA'RIA.  (From  scrofula, 
the  king's  evil :  so  called  from  the  unequal 
tubercles  upon  its  roots,  like  scrofulous 
tumours.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaan  system.  Class,  Didijiuimia ; 
Order,  Angiospennia.    Tiie  fig-wort. 

SCROPHULAIIIA  AQU.vTlCA.   BdlonicO  liqW- 

tica.  Greater  water-figwort.  Water- 
betony.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  Scropliu- 
laria—foUis  cordatis  obtusis,  peliolatis,  decur- 
rentibus  ;  caule  menibranis  angulato  ;  race- 
mis  terminalibus,  of  Linnseus,  are  celebrated 
as  correctors  of  the  ill-flavour  of  senna. 
They  were,  also,  formerly  in  high  estimation 
against  piles,  tumours  of  a  scrofulous  na- 
ture, inflammations,  &c. 

ScRoPHULARiA  MINOR.  The  pilc-wort 
is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Ranunculus 
Jicaria. 

ScRoPHULARiA  NODOSA.^  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  fig-wort.  Scrophularia  vulga- 
ris ;  MillemorbicL Scrophularia.  Com- 
mon fig-wort  or  kernel-wort.  The  root  and 
leaves  of  this  plant,  Scrophularia  — foliis  cor- 
datus,  trinervalis  ;  caule  obtusangulo,  of  Lin- 
naeus, have  been  celebrated  both  as  an  in- 
ternal and  external  remedy  against  inflam- 
mations, the  piles,  scrophulous  tumours  and 
old  ulcers  ;  but  they  are  now  only  used  in 
this  country  by  the  country  people. 

Scrophularia  vulgaris.  See  Scrophu- 
laria nodosa. 

SCROTAL.   Belonging  to  the  scrotum. 

Scrotal  hernja.  Scrotocele.  A  pro- 
trusion of  any  part  of  an  abdominal  viscus 
or  viscera  into  the  scrotum.    See  Hernia. 

SCROTIFORMIS.  Bag-like :  applied 
to  the  nectary  of  the  genus  Salyrium. 

SCROTOCE'LE.  (From  scrotum,  and 
KrjXT],  a  tumour.)  A  rupture  or  hernia  in 
the  scrotum. 

SCRO'TUM.  [Quasi  scorlum,  a  skin 
or  hide.)  Bursa  tesliuni ;  Oscheus  ;  Oscheon; 
Orchea,  of  Galen.  The  common  integu- 
ments which  cover  the  testicles. 

SCRU'PULUS.  (Dim.  of  scrupus,  a 
small  stone.)  A  scruple  or  weight  of  5?0 
grains. 

SCULTETUS,  John,  was  born  at  Ulm, 
in  1595,  and,  after  the  requisite  studies, 
graduated  at  Patlua.  He  then  practised 
with  considerable  reputation  in  his  native 
city,  as  well  in  surgery  as  in  j)Iiysic,  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  very  bold  in  his  ope- 
rations. He  was  carried  oK  by  an  apoplec- 
tic stroke,  in  1645.  His  principal  work  is 
entitled,  "  Armamentarium  Chirurgicum," 
with  plates  of  the  instruments  ;  which  was 
publislied  after  his  death,  and  has  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  been  translated 
into  most  European  languages. 
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SCURF.  Fur/ura.  Small  exfoliations 
of  the  cuticle,  whicli  take  place  after  some 
eruptions  on  the  skin,  a  new  cuticle  being 
formed  underneath  during  the  exfoliation. 

SCURVY.     See  Scorbutus. 

Scurvi/-grass.     See  Cochlearia  officinalis. 

Scurvy-grass,  lemon.  See  Cochlearia  offi- 
cinalis. 

Scurvr/ -grass,   Scotch.     See  Convolvulus 
soldanella. 

SCUTIFORM.  (Scutiformis ;  from 
ffKVTOs,  a  shield,  and  eiSos,  resemblance. ) 
Shield-like.     See  Thyroid  cartilage. 

ScuTiFORM  CARTILAGE.  See  Thyroid 
cartilage. 

SCUTELLA.  A  little  dish  or  cup. 
Applied  to  the  round,  flat,  or  shallow  fruit, 
of  the  calyculate  alga;,  seen  in  Lichen 
Stellaris. 

SCUTELLA'RIA.  (From  scutella, 
a  small  dish,  or  saucer,  apparently  in  allit- 
sion  to  the  little  concave  appendage  whicli 
crowns  the  calyx.  Some  liave  thought  it  to 
be  more  directly  derived  from  sculellum,  a 
little  shield,  to  which  they  have  compared 
the  shield.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class,  Didynainia  ; 
Order,  Gymnospermi. 

Scutellaria  galebiculata.  The  sys- 
tematic  name  of  the  skull-cap.  Tertianaria. 
The  Scutellaria, /oliis  cordato  lanceolatis,  ere- 
natis ;  Jloribus  axillaribus,  of  Linna2us, 
which  is  common  in  the  hedges  and  ditches 
of  this  country.  It  has  a  bitter  taste  and  a 
garlic  smell,  and  is  said  to  be  serviceable 
against  that  species  of  ague  which  attacks 
the  patient  every  other  day. 

SCY'BALUM.  2/cugaAa.  Dry  hard 
excrement,  roimded  like  nuts  or  marbles, 

ScYTHicus.  (From  Scythia,  its  native 
soil.)  An  epithet  of  the  liquorice-root,  or 
any  thing  brought  from  Scythia. 

SEA.  Mare.  The  air  of  the  sea,  the 
motion  of  the  vessels,  the  exhalation  from 
the  tar  as  well  as  the  water  of  the  ocean, 
and  its  contents,  all  come  under  the  atten- 
tion of  the  physician. 

1.  Sea-air  is  prescribed  in  a  variety  of 
complaints,  being  considered  as  more  me-; 
dicinal  and  salubrious  than  that  on  land, 
though  not  known  to  possess  in  its  compo- 
sition a  greater  quantity  of  oxygen.  This 
ii  a  most  powerful  and  valuable  reraed)'. 
It  is  resorted  to  with  the  happiest  success 
against  most  cases  of  debility,  and  particu- 
larly against  scrofulous  diseases  affecting 
the  external  parts  of  the  body.  See  Bath, 
cold. 

2.  Sea-sickness.  A  nausea  or  tendency  to 
vomit,  which  varies,  in  respect  of  duration, 
in  different  persons  upon  their  first  going 
to  sea.  With  some  It  continues  only  for  a 
day  or  two ;  while  with  others  it  remains 
throughout  the  voyage.  The  diseases  in 
wliich  sea-sickness  is  principally  recom- 
mended are  asthma  and  consumption. 

;>.  Sea- water.    This  is  arranged  amongj-t 


the  simple  saline  waters.  Its  chemical 
analysis  gives  a  proportion  of  one  of  sa- 
line contents  to  about  twenty-three  and  one- 
fourth  of  water  ;  but  on  our  shores  it  is  not 
greater  than  one  of  salt  to  about  thirty  of 
water.  Sea-water  on  the  British  coast  may 
therefore  be  calculated  to  contain  in  the 
wine  pint  of  muriated  soda  186,5  grains,  of 
muriated  magnesia  fifty-one,  of  selenite  six 
grains  ;  total  243  one-half  grains,  or  half  an 
ounce  and  three  and  one  half  grains  of  sa- 
line contents.  The  disorders  for  which  the 
internal  use  of  sea-water  has  been  and  may 
be  resorted  to,  are  in  general  the  same  for 
which  all  the  simple  saline  waters  may 
be  used.  The  peculiar  power  of  sea-water 
and  sea-salt  as  a  discutient,  employed  either 
internally  or  externally  in  scrofulous  ha- 
bits, is  well  known,  and  is  attended  with 
considerable  advantage  when  judiciously 
applied. 

Sca-hoUy.     See  Eryngium. 

Sea-moss.     See  Fucus  kelminthocorton.  ] 

Sen-oak.     See  Fucus  vesiculosus. 

Sea-onion.     See  Scilla. 

SEA-SALT.  Muriate  of  soda.  See 
Sodcc  murias. 

SEA-WAX.  Maltha.  A  white,  solid, 
tallowy-looking  fusible  substance,  soluble  iii 
alkohol,  found  on  the  Baikal  lake,  in 
Siberia. 

Sea-wrack.    See  Fucus  vesiculosus. 

Sealed  earths.     See  Sigillata  terra. 

SEARCHING.  The  operation  of  in- 
troducing a  metallic  instrument  through  the 
urethra  into  the  bladder,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  patient  has  the  stone 
or  not. 

SEBACEOUS.  [Sebaceus;  from  sebum, 
suet.)  A  term  applied  to  glands,  which 
secrete  a  suety  humour. 

SEBACIC  ACID.  Subject  to  a  con- 
siderable heat  7  or  8  pounds  of  hog's  lard, 
in  a  stoneware  retort  capable  of  holding  dou- 
ble the  quantity,  and  connect  its  beak  by  an 
adopter  witii  a  cooled  receiver.  The  con- 
densil)le  products  are  chiefly  fat,  altered  by 
the  lire,  mixed  with  a  little  acetic  and  sebacic 
acids.  Treat  this  product  with  boiling  wa- 
ter several  times,  agitating  the  liquor,  allow- 
ing it  to  cool,  and  decanting  each  tiitie. 
Pour  at  last  into  the  watery  liquid,  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead  in  excess.  A  white  floc- 
eulent  precipitate  of  sebate  of  lead  will  in- 
stantly fall,  which  must  be  collected  on  a 
filler,  washed,  and  dried.  Put  the  sebate  of 
lead  into  a  phial,  and  pour  upon  it  its  own 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  five  or 
six  times  its  weight  of  water.  Expose  this 
phial  to  a  heat  of  about  2120,  'fhe  sul- 
phuric acid  combines  with  the  oxide  of  lead, 
and  sets  the  sebacic  acid  at  liberty.  Filter 
the  whole  while  hot.  As  the  liquid  cools, 
the  sebacic  acid  crystallises,  which  must  be 
washed,  to  free  it  completely  from  the  adher- 
ing sulphuric  acid.  Let  it  be  then  dried  at 
a  gentle  heat. 
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Tlie  sebacic  acid  is  inodorous ;  its  taste  is 
blight,  but  it  perceptibly  reddens  Jitnius  pa- 
per ;  its  specific  gravity  is  above  that  of  wa- 
ter, and  its  crystals  are  small  white  needles  of 
little  coherence.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  melts 
like  fat,  is  decomposed,  and  partially  evapo- 
rated. The  air  has  no  efiTect  upon  it.  It  is 
much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  wa- 
ter ;  hence  boiling  water  saturated  with  it,  as- 
sumes a  nearly  solid  consistence  on  cooling. 
Alkohol  dissolves  it  abundantly  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature. 

With  the  alkalies  it  forms  soluble  neutral 
salts  ;  but  if  we  pour  into  their  concentrated 
solutions,  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  muriatic  acids, 
the  sebacic  is  immediately  deposited  in  large 
quantity.  It  affords  precipitates  with  the 
acetates  and  nitrates  of  lead,  mercury,  and 
silver. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Thenard 
of  this  acid,  in  the  3d  volume  of  his  Trait6 
de  Chimie,  published  in  1815.  Berzelius, 
in  1806,  published  an  elaborate  dissertation, 
to  prove  that  Thenard's  new  sebacic  acid 
was  only  the  benzoic,  contaminated  by  the 
fat,  from  which,  however,  it  may  be  freed, 
and  brought  to  the  state  of  common  benzoic 
acid.  Thenard  takes  no  notice  of  Berzelius 
whatever,  but  concludes  his  accoinit  by 
stating,  that  it  has  been  known  only  for 
twelve  or  thirt&n  years,  and  that  it  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  acid  formerly 
called  sebacic,  which  possesses  a  strong  dis- 
gusting odour,  and  was  merely  acetic  or  mu- 
riatic acid ;  or  fat  which  had  been  changed 
in  some  way  or  other,  according  to  the  pro- 
cess used  in  the  preparation. 
Sebadilla.  See  Cevadilla. 
SEBATE.  {Sebas  ;  from  sei«7H,  suet.) 
The  name  in  the  neutral  compound  of.  the 
acid  of  fat,  with  a  salifiable  base. 

Sebesten.  (An  Egyptian  word. )  See 
Cordia  myxa. 

SECA'LE.  (Secale,  i.  neut.  A  name  in 
Pliny,  which  some  etymologists,  among 
whom  is  De  Theis,  derive  from  the  Celtic 
segal.  This,  says  he,  comes  from  sega,  a 
sickle,  in  the  same  language,  and  thence 
seges,  the  Latin  appellation  of  all  grain  that 
is  cut  with  a  similar  instrument.  Those 
who  have  looked  no  farther  for  an  etymology 
than  the  Latin  seco,  to  cut  or  mow,  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna;an  system. 
Class,  Triandria ;  Order,  Digynia.  Rye. 

2.  The  common  name  of  the  seed  of  the 
Secale  .cereale,  of  Linnseus. 

Secale  cereale.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  rye-plant.  Rye-corn  is  principally 
used  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  in  the  north- 
cm  countries  of  Europe  is  employed  for 
affording  an  ardent  spirit.  Rye -bread  is 
common  among  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  it  is  less  nourishing  than  wheat,  but  a 
sufficiently  nutritive  and  wholesome  grain. 
It  is  more  than  any  other  grain  strongly 
disposed  to  accscemy ;  hence  it  is  liable 


to  ferment  in  the  stomach,  and  to  produce 
purging,  which  people  on  the  first  using  it 
commonly  experience. 

Skcale  coknutum.  Secale  cornicvlalum  ; 
Clavns  secalinus.  Mutlerlmm  kornmpfeu,  of 
the  Germans.  ErgoL ;  Seinle  ergote  of  the 
French.  A  black,  curved,  morbid  excres- 
cence, like  the  spur  of  a  fowl,  which  is  found 
in  the  spike  of  the  Secale  cerealisofLmv.xu^, 
especially  in  hot  climates,  when  a  great  heat 
suddenly  succeeds  to  much  moisture.  The 
seed,  which  has  this  diseased  growth,  gives 
off,  when  powdered,  an  odour  which  excites 
sneezing,  and  titilates  the  nose,  like  tobacco. 
It  has  a  mealy,  and  then  a  rancid,  nauseous, 
and  biting  taste,  which  remains  a  long  time, 
and  causes  the  mouth  and  fauces  to  become 
dry ;  which  sensation  is  not  removed  by  watery 
fluids,  but  is  soon  relieved  by  milk.  The 
cause  of  this  excrescential  disease  in  rj'C  ap- 
pears to  be  an  insect  which  penetrates  the 
grain,  feeds  on  its  amylaceous  part,  and 
leaves  its  poison  in  the  parenchyma ;  hence 
It  is  full  of  small  foramina  or  perforations 
made  by  the  insect. 

The  secale  comutum  has  a  singular  effect 
on  the  animal  economy.  The  meal  or  flour 
sprinkled  on  a  wound  coagulates  tlie  blood, 
excites  a  heat  and  then  a  numbness  in  the 
part,  and  soon  after  in  the  extremities. 
Bread  which  contains  some  of  it,  does  not 
ferment  well,  nor  bake  well,  and  is  glutinous 
and  nauseous.  The  bread  when  eaten  pro- 
duces intoxication,  lassitude,  a  sense  of  some- 
thing creeping  on  the  skin,  weakness  of  the 
joints,  with  convulsive  movements  occurring 
periodically.  This  state  is  what  is  called 
raphania,  and  convulsiones  cerealicB.  Of 
those  so  affected,  some  can  only  breathe  in 
an  upright  posture,  some  become  maniacal, 
others  epileptic,  or  tabid,  and  some  have  a 
thirst  not  to  be  quenched  ;  and  livid  erup- 
tions and  cutaneous  ulcers  are  not  uncom- 
mon. The  disease  continues  from  ten  days 
to  two  or  three  months  and  longer.  Those 
who  have  foi-mication,  pain,  and  numbness  of 
the  extremities  in  the  commencement,  ge- 
nerally lose  the  feeling  in  these  parts,  and 
the  skin,  from  the  fingers  to  the  fore-arm,  or 
from  the  toes  to  the  middle  of  die  tibia,  be- 
comes dry,  hard,  and  black,  as  if  covered 
with  soot.  This  species  of  mortification  is 
called  Necrosis  cerealis. 

As  a  medicine,  the  secale  comutum  is  given 
internally  to  excite  the  action  of  tlie  uterus 
in  an  atonic  state  of  that  organ,  producing 
amenorrhoca,  &c.  and  during  parturition. 
Given  in  the  dose  of  ten  grains,  it  soon  pro- 
duces a  desire  to  make  water,  and  the  labour 
pains  quickly  follow;  but  it  is  a  dangerous 
medicine,  the  effect  not  being  controllable. 

The  antidote  to  the  ill  effects  produced 
in  the  mouth  and  fauces  by  eating  bread 
which  has  this  poison,  is  milk.  Against  the 
convulsions,  vomits,  saline  purgatives,  glys- 
tcrs,  submuiiate  of  mercury  as  a  purgative, 
are  first  to  be  giren,  and  after  the  prima; 
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viae  have  been  duly  cleaned,  stimulants  oF 
Calnphire,  ammonia,  and  oeilier  witli  opium. 
To  the  necrosis,  rectified  oil  of  turpentine  is 
very  beneficial  in  stopping  its  progress,  and 
then  warm  stimulating  fomentations  and 
poultices, 

SECONDARY.  "  This  term  denotes 
something  that  acts  as  second  or  in  subordi- 
nation to  another.  Thus,  in  diseases,  we  have 
secondmy  si/mptoms.    See  Pri?nari/. 

Secondari/  fever.  That  febrile  afFection 
whicli  arises  after  a  crisis,  or  the  discharge  of 
some  morbid  matter,  as  after  the  declension 
of  the  small-pox  or  the  measles. 

SECRETION.  Secretio.  «  Tlie  generic 
name  of  secretion  is  given  to  a  function,  by 
which  a  part  of  the  blood  escapes  from  the 
organs  of  circulation,  and  diffuses  itself 
without  or  within  ;  either  preserving  its  che- 
mical properties,  or  dispersing  after  its  ele- 
ments have  undergone  another  order  of 
combinations. 

The  secretions  are  generally  divided  into 
tliree  sorts  ;  the  exhalations,  the  follicular  se- 
cretions, and  tlie  glandular  secretions. 

Exhalations.  —  The  exhalations  take 
place  as  well  within  the  body  as  at  the  skin, 
or  in  the  mucous  membranes  ;  thence  their 
division  into  external  and  internal. 

Internal  Exhalations. — Wherever  large  or 
small  surfaces  are  in  contact,  an  exhalation 
takes  place  ;  wherever  fluids  are  accumulated 
in  a  cavity  without  any  apparent  opening, 
they  are  deposited  there  by  exhalations  :  the 
phenomenon  of  exhalation  is  also  manifested 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  animal  economy. 
It  exists  in  tlie  serous,  ihe  synovial,  the  mu- 
cous membranes ;  in  the  cellular  tissue,  the 
interior  of  vessels,  the  adipose  cells,  the  in- 
terior of  the  eye,  of  the  ear,  the  parenchyma 
of  many  of  the  organs,  such  as  the  thymus, 
thyroid  glands,  the  capsulce  siiprarenales,  &c. 
&c.  It  is  by  exhalation  that  the  watery 
humour,  the  vitreous  humour,  the  liquid  of 
the  labyrinth,  are  formed  and  renewed. 
The  fluids  exhaled  in  these  different  parts 
have  not  all  been  analysed  ;  amongst  those 
that  have  been,  several  approach  more  or  less 
to  the  elements  of  the  blood,  and  particularly 
to  the  serum  ;  such  are  the  fluids  of  the 
serous  membranes  of  the  cellular  tissue,  of 
the  chambers  of  tlie  eye  ;  others  difler  more 
from  it,  as  the  synovia,  the  fat,  &c. 

Serous  Exhalation.  —  All  the  viscera  of 
the  head,  of  the  chest,  and  the  abdomen,  "are 
covered  with  a  serous  membrane,  which  also 
lines  the  sides  of  these  cavities,  so  that  the 
viscera  are  not  in  contact  with  the  sides,  or 
with  the  adjoining  viscera,  except  by  the  in- 
termediation of  this  same  membrane  ;  and 
as  its  surface  is  very  smooth,  the  viscera  can 
easily  change  their  relation  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  sides.  The  principal  cir- 
cumstance which  keeps  up  the  polish  of 
tlieir  surface  is  the  exhalation  of  which 
they  are  the  seat;  a  very  thin  fluid  con- 
stantly passes  out  of  every  point  of  the 


membrane,  and  mixing  with  that  of  the  ad- 
joing  parts,  forms  with  it  a  humid  layer  that 
favours  the  frictions  of  the  organs. 

It  appears  that  this  facility  of  sliding  upon 
each  other  is  very  favourable  to  the  action  of 
the  organs,  for  as  soon  as  they  are  deprived 
of  it  by  any  malady  of  the  serous  membrane, 
their  functions  are  disordered,  and  they  some- 
times cease  entirely. 

In  the  state  of  health,  the  fluid  secreted 
by  the  serous  membranes  appears  to  be  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  a  certain  quantity  of  al- 
bumen excepted. 

Serous  Exhalation  nf  the' Cellular  Tissue. — 
This  issue,  which  is  called  cellular,  is  gener- 
ally distributed  through  animal  bodies ;  it 
is  useful  at  once  to  separate  and  unite  the 
different  organs,  and  the  parts  of  the  organs. 
Tlie  tissue  is  every  where  formed  of  a  great 
number  of  small  thin  plates,  which,  crossing 
in  a  thousand  different  ways,  form  a  sort  of 
felt.  'The  size  and  arrangement  of  the  plates 
vary  according  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
body.  In  one  place  they  are  larger,  thicker, 
and  constitute  large  cells  ;  in  another,  they 
are  very  narrow  and  thin,  and  form  ex- 
tremely small  cells;  in  some  points  the 
tissue  is  capable  of  extension  ;  in  others,  it  is 
little  susceptible  of  it,  and  presents  a  consi- 
derable resistance.  But  whatever  is  the 
disposition  of  the  cellular  tissue,  its  plates, 
by  their  two  surfaces,  exhale  a  fluid  which 
has  the  greatest  analogy  with  that  of  the 
serous  membranes,  and  which  appears  to  have 
the  same  uses  ;  these  are  to  render  the  fric- 
tions of  the  plates  easy  upon  each  other,  and 
therefore  to  favour  the  reciprocal  motions  of 
the  organs,  and  even  the  relative  changes  of 
the  different  parts  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. 

Fatly  Exhalation.  —  Independently  of 
the  serosity,  a  fluid  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  cellular  tissue  of  a  very  different  nature, 
which  is  the  fat. 

Under  the  relation  of  the  presence  of  the 
fat,  the  cellular  tissue  may  be  divided  into 
three  sorts ;  that  which  contains  it  always, 
that  which  contains  it  sometimes,  and  that 
which  never  contains  it.  The  orbit,  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  the  pulp  of  the  fingers,  that 
of  the  toes,  always  present  fat ;  the  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue,  and  that  which  covers 
the  heart,  the  veins,  &c.  present  it  often  • 
lastly,  that  of  the  scrotum,  of  the  eyelids,  of 
the  interior  of  the  skull,  never  contain  it. 

The  fat  is  contained  in  distinct  cells  that 
never  communicate  with  the  adjoining  ones. 
It  has  been  supposed,  from  this  circunisfance' 
that  the  tissue  that  contains,  and  that  forms' 
the  fat,  was  not  the  same  as  that  by  which 
the  serosity  is  formed  ;  but  as  these  fatty 
ce  s  have  never  been  shown,  except  when 
full  of  fat,  this  anatomical  distinction  seems 
doubtful  The  size,  tlie  form,  the  disposi- 
tion of  these  cells,  are  not  less  variable  than 
the  quantity  of  fat  which  they  contain.  In 
some  individuals  scarcely  a  few  ounces  exist, 
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whilst  in  others'  there  are  several  hundred 
pounds. 

According  to  the  last  researches,  the  hu- 
'man  fat  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  one 
fluid,  the  other  concrete,  which  are  tliemselves 
compounded,  but  in  different  proportions, 
of  two  new  proximate  principles. 

Synovial  Exhalations.  —  Itoundthe  move- 
able articulations  a  thin  membrane  is  found, 
which  has  much  analogy  with  the  serous 
membranes ;  but  which,  however,  differs 
from  them  by  having  small  reddish  prolon- 
gations that  contain  numerous  blood  vessels. 
These  are  called  synovial  fringes ;  they  are 
very  visible  in  the  great  articulations  of  the 
limbs. 

Internal  Exhalation  of  the  Eye.  —  The 
different  humours  of  the  eye  are  also  formed 
by  exhalation  ;  they  are  each  of  them  sepa- 
rately enveloped  in  a  membrane  that  appears 
intended  for  exhalation  and  absoi-ption. 

The  humours  of  the  eye  are,  the  aqueous 
humour,  the  formation  of  which  is  at  present 
attributed  to  the  ciliary  processes  j  the  vitre- 
ous humour,  secreted  by  the  hyaloid;  the 
chrystalline,  the  black  matter  of  the  choroid, 
and  that  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris. 

Bloody  Exhalations.  —  In  all  tlie  exhala- 
tions of  which  we  have  spoken,  it  is  only  a 
part  of  the  principle  of  the  blood  that  passes 
•out  of  the  vessels ;  the  blood  itself  appears 
to  spread  in  several  of  the  organs,  and  fill  in 
■them  the  sort  of  cellular  tissue  which  fonris 
their  parenchyma  ;  such  are  the  cavernous 
i)odies  of  the  penis  and  of  the  clitoris,  the 
urethra  and  the  glans,  the  spleen,  the  ma- 
milla,  &c.  The  anatomical  examination  of 
these  different  tissues  seems  to  show  that 
tiiey  are  habitually  filled  with  venous  blood, 
the  quantity  of  which  is  variable  according 
to  different  circumstances,  particularly  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  action  or  inaction  of 
the  organs. 

Many  other  interior  exhalations  exist  also, 
amongst  those  of  the  cavities  of  the  internal 
ear,  of  the  parenchyma,  of  the  thymus,  of 
the  thyroid  gland  ;  tliat  of  the  cavity  of  the 
capsiilts  suprarenales,  &c. :  but  the  fluids 
formed  in  these  different  parts  are  scarcely 
imderstood  ;  they  have  never  been  analyzed, 
and  their  uses  are  unknown. 

External  Exhalations.  —  These  are  com- 
posed entirely  of  the  exhalations  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes,  and  of  that  of  the  skin,  or 
cutaneous  transpiration. 

Exhalation  of  the  Mucous  Membranes.  — 
There  are  two  mucous  membranes  ;  the  one 
covers  the  surface  of  the  eye,  the  lacrymal 
ducts,  the  nasal  cavities,  the  sinuses,  the 
middle  ear,  the  mouth,  all  the  intestinal 
Canal,  the  excretory  canals  which  terminate 
in  it;  lastly,  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  and  the 
bronchia. 

The  other  mucous  membrane  covers  the 
organs  of  generation  and  of  the  urinary  ap- 
paratus. 

Cutaneous   Trnn  spiral  ion.  —  A  transpa- 


rent liquid,  of  an  odour  more  or  less  strong, 
salt,  acid,  usually  passes  through  tlie  innu- 
merable openings  of  the  epidermis.  See 
Perspiration.  This  liquid  is  generally  eva- 
porated as  soon  as  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
air,  and  at  other  times  it  flows  upon  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  In  the  first  case  it  is 
imperceptible,  and  bears  tlie  name  of  insen- 
sible transjiiration ;  in  the  second  it  is  called 
sweat. 

Follicular  Secretions.  —  The  follicles  are 
small  hollow  organs  lodged  in  the  skin  or 
mucous  membranes,  and  which  on  that  ac- 
count are  divided  into  mucous  and  cuta- 
neous. 

The  follicles  are,  besides,  divided  into 
simple  and  compound.  The  simple  mu- 
cous follicles  are  seen  upon  nearly  the  whole 
extent  of  the  mucous  membranes,  where 
thay  are  more  or  less  abundant ;  however, 
there  are  points  of  considerable  extent  of 
these  membranes  where  they  are  not  seen. 

The  bodies  that  bear  the  name  of  fun- 
gous papillcB  of  the  tongue,  the  amygdalae, 
the  glands  of  the  cardia,  the  prostate,  &c. 
are  considered  by  anatomists  as  collections 
of  simple  follicles.  Perhaps  this  opinion  is 
not  sufficiently  supported. 

The  fluid  that  they  secrete  is  little  known  ; 
it  appears  analogous  to  the  mucous,  and  to 
have  the  same  uses.  In  almost  all  the 
points  of  the  skin,  little  openings  exist, 
which  are  the  orifices  of  small  hollow  or- 
gans, with  membranous  sides,  generally  fill- 
ed with  an  albuminous  and  fatty  matter,  the 
consistence,  the  colour,  the  odour,  and  even 
the  savour  of  which  are  variable,  according 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  which 
is  continuallj'  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the 
skin. 

These  small  organs  are  called  the  follicles 
of  tlie  skin  ;  one  of  them  at  least  exists  at 
the  base  of  each  hair,  and  generally  the  hairs 
traverse  the  cavity  of  a  follicle  in  tlieir  di- 
rection outwards. 

The  follicles  form  that  mucous  and  fatty 
matter  which  is  seen  upon  the  skin  of  the 
cranium  and  on  that  of  the  pavilion  of  the 
ear ;  the  follicles  also  secrete  the  cerumen 
in  the  auditory  canal ;  that  whitish  mattei-, 
of  considerable  consistence,  that  is  pressed 
out  of  the  skin  of  the  face  in  the  form  of 
small  worms,  is  also  contained  in  follicles  ; 
it  is  the  same  matter  which,  by  its  surface 
being  in  contact  with  the  air,  becomes 
black,  and  produces  the  numerous  spots 
that  are  seen  upon  some  person's  faces, 
particularly  on  the  sides  of  the  nose  and 
cheeks. 

The  follicles  also  ajjpear  to  secrete  that 
odorous,  whitish  matter,  which  is  always 
renewed  at  the  external  surface  of  the  geni- 
tal parts. 

Bj'  spreading  on  tlie  surface  of  the  epi- 
dermis, of  the  hair  of  the  head,  of  the  skin, 
&c.,  the  matter  of  the  follicles  supports  the 
suppleness  and  elasticitj'  of  those  parts,  ren- 
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ders  tlieir  surface  smootli  and  polished,  fa- 
vours their  frictions  upon  one  aiiother.  On 
account  of  its  unctuous  nature,  it  renders 
them  less  penetrable  by  humidity,  &c. 

Glandular  Secretions.  —  The  name  of 
gland  is  given  to  a  secreting  organ  which 
sheds  the  fluid  that  it  forms  upon  the  sur- 
face of  a  mucous  membrane,  or  of  the  skin, 
by  one  or  more  excretory  glands. 

The  number  of  glands  is  considerable  ; 
the  action  of  each  bears  the  name  of  glan- 
dular secretion.  There  are  six  secretions 
of  this  sort,  that  of  the  tears,  of  the  saliva, 
of  the  bile,  of  the  pancreatic  fluid,  of  the 
urine,  of  the  semen,  and  lastly,  that  of  the 
milk.  We  may  add  the  action  of  the  mu- 
cous glands,  and  of  the  glands  of  Cowper. 

Secrelion  of  Tears.  —  The  gland  that  forms 
the  tears  is  very  small ;  it  is  situated  in  the 
orbit  of  the  eye,  above  and  a  little  outward  ; 
it  is  composed  of  small  grains,  united  by 
cellular  tissues  ;  its  excretory  canals,  small 
and  numerous,  open  behind  the  external  an- 
gle of  the  upper  eyelid  :  it  receives  a  small 
artery,  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  and  a 
nerve,  a  division  of  the  fifth  pair. 

In  a  state  of  health,  tlie  tears  are  in  small 
quantity ;  the  liquid  that  forms  them  is 
limpid,  without  odour,  of  a  salt  savour. 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  who  analysed  it, 
found  it  composed  of  much  water,  of  some 
centesimals  of  mucus,  muriate  and  phos- 
phate of  soda,  and  a  little  pure  soda  and 
lime.  What  are  called  tears,  are  not, 
however,  the  fluid  secreted  entirely  by  the 
lachrymal  gland  ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  this  fluid 
with  the  matter  secreted  by  the  conjunctiva, 
and  probably  with  that  of  the  glands  of 
Meihoraius. 

The  tears  fonn  a  layer  before  the  con- 
junctiva of  the  63^6,  and  defend  it  from  tlie 
contact  of  air ;  they  facilitate  the  frictions 
of  the  eyelids  upon  the  eye,  favour  the  ex- 
pulsion of  foreign  bodies,  and  prevent  the 
action  of  irritating  bodies  upon  the  conjunc- 
tiva ;  in  this  case  the  quantity  rapidly  aug- 
ments. They  are  also  a  means  of  express- 
ing the  passions  :  the  tears  flow  from  vexa- 
tion, pain,  joy,  and  pleasure.  The  nervous 
system  has  therefore  a  particular  influence 
upon  their  secretion.  Tliis  influence  pro- 
bably takes  place  by  means  of  the  nerve  that 
the  fifth  pair  of  cerebral  nerves  sends  to  the 
lachrymal  gland. 

Secretion  of  the  Saliva.  —  The  salivary 
glands  are,  1st,  the  tw6  parotids,  situated 
before  the  ear  and  behind  the  neck,  and  the 
branch  of  the  jaw  ;  2d,  the  submaxillaries, 
situated  below  and  on  the  front  of  the  body 
of  this  bone ;  .Sd,  lastly,  the  sublinguals, 
placed  immediately  below  the  tongue.  The 
parotids  and  the  submaxillaries  have  only 
one  excretory  canal ;  the  sublinguals  have 
several.  All  these  glands  are  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  granulations  of  different 
forms  and  dimensions  ;  they  receive  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  arteries  relatively  to 


their  mass.  Several  nerves  are  distributed 
to  them,  which  proceed  from  the  brain  or 
the  spinal  marrow. 

The  saliva  which  these  glands  secrete 
flows  constantly  into  the  mouth,  and  occu- 
pies the  lower  part  of  it;  it  is  at  first 
placed  between  the  anterior  and  lateral  part 
of  the  tongue  and  the  jaw  ;  and  when  the 
space  is  filled,  it  passes  into  the  space  be- 
tween the  lower  lip,  the  cheek,  and  the  ex- 
ternal side  of  the  jaw.  Being  thus  deposited 
in  the  mouth,  it  mixes  with  the  fluids  se- 
creted by  the  membranes  and  the  mucous 
follicles. " 

Secretion  of  the  Pancreatic  Juice.  —  The 
pancreas  is  situated  transversely  in  the  ab- 
domen, behind  the  stomach.  It  has  an  ex- 
cretory canal,  which  opens  into  the  duode- 
num, beside  that  of  the  liver.  The  granti-, 
lous  structure  of  this  gland  has  made  it  be 
considered  a  salivary  gland  ;  but  it  is  differ- 
ent f^rom  them  i)y  the  smallness  of  the  arte- 
ries that  it  receives,  and  by  not  appearing  to 
receive  any  cerebral  nerve. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  use  of  the 
pancreatic  juice. 

Secretion  of  the  Bile.  —  Tlie  liver  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  glands  ;  it  is  also  distin- 
guislied  by  the  singular  circumstance  among 
the  secretory  organs,  that  it  is  constantly 
traversed  by  a  great  quantity  of  venous 
blood,  besides  the  arterial  blood,  which  it 
receives  as  well  as  every  other  part.  Its 
parenchyma  does  not  resemble,  in  any  re- 
spect, that  of  the  other  glands,  and  the  fluid 
formed  by  it  is  not  less  different  from  that 
of  the  other  glandular  fluids. 

The  excretory  canal  of  the  liver  goes  to 
the  duodenum  ;  before  entering  it,  it  com- 
municates with  a  small  membranous  bag, 
called  vesicula  fellis,  and  on  this  account, 
that  it  is  almost  always  filled  with  bile. 

Few  fluids  are  so  compound,  and  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  blood,  as  the  bile.  Its  co- 
lour is  greenish,  its  taste  very  bitter ;  it  is 
viscous,  thready,  sometimes  limpid,  and 
sometimes  muddy.  It  contains  water,  al- 
bumen, a  matter  called  resinous  by  some 
chemists,  a  yellow  colouring  principle,  soda, 
and  some  salts,  viz.  muriate,  phosphate,  and 
sulphate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
oxide  of  iron.  These  properties  belong  to 
the  bile  contained  in  the  gall  bladder.  That 
which  goes  out  directly  from  the  liver,  call- 
ed hepatic  bile,  has  never  been  analysed  ;  it 
appears  to  be  of  a  less  deep  colour,  less 
viscous,  and  less  bitter  than  the  cystic  bile. 
The  formation  of  the  bile  appears  constant. 

The  liver  receiving  venous  blood  at  the 
sapie  time  by  the  vena  porta,  and  arterial 
blood  by  the  hepatic  artery,  physiologists 
have  been  very  eager  to  know  which  of  the 
two  It  is  that  forms  the  bile.  Several  have 
said  that  the  blood  of  the  vena  porta,  having-^ 
more  carbon  and  hydrogen  than  that  of  the 
hepatic  artery,  is  more  proper  for  furnishing 
the  elements- of  the  bile.     Bichat  has  suc-^ 
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cessfuUy  contested  this  opinion ;  he  has 
shown,  that  the  quantity  of  artoiial  blood 
which  arrives  at  the  liver  is  more  in  relation 
with  the  quantity  of  bile  formed  than  that  of 
the  venous  blood ;  that  tlie  volume  of  the 
Jiepatic  canal  is  not  in  proportion  vvitli  the 
vena  porta ;  that  the  fat,  a  fluid  mucli  hy- 
drogenated,  is  secreted  by  the  arterial  blood, 
&c.  He  might  have  added,  tliat  there  is 
nothing  to  prove  that  the  blood  of  the  vena 
porta  has  more  analogy  with  the  bile  than 
the  arterial  blood.  We  shall  take  no  part 
in  this  discussion  ;  both  opinions  are  equal- 
ly destitute  of  proof.  Besides,  nothing  re- 
pels the  idea,  that  both  sorts  of  blood  serve 
in  the  secretion.  This  seems  even  to  be  in- 
dicated by  anatomy ;  for  injections  show 
that  all  the  vessels  of  the  liver,  arterial,  ve- 
nous, lymphatic,  and  excretory,  communi- 
cate with  each  other. 

The  bile  contributes  very  usefully  in  di- 
.gestion,  but  the  manner  is  unknown.  In 
jQur  present  ignorance  relative  to  the  causes 
•of  diseases,  we  attrii)ute  noxious  properties 
*o  the  bile,  which  it  is  probably  far  from 
Ujossessing. 

■Secretion  of  the  Urine.  —  This  secretion 
is  different  in  several  respects  from  the 
preceding.  The  liquid  which  results  from 
it  is  much  more  abundant  than  that  of  any 
other  gland ;  in  place  of  serving  in  any 
internal  uses,  it  is  expelled ;  its  retention 
would  be  attended  by  the  most  dangerous 
consequences.  We  are  advertised  of  the 
ivecessity  of  its  expulsion  by  a  particular 
feeling,  which,  like  the  instinctive  pheno- 
mena of  this  sort,  becomes  very  painful  if 
not  quickly  attended  to. 

In  explaining  the  glandular  secretions, 
physiologists  have  given  full  scope  to  their 
uTiagination.  The  glands  bave  been  suc- 
cessively considered  as  sieves,  filters,  as  a 
focus  of  fermentation.  Bordeu,  and,  more 
recently,  Bichat,  have  attributed  a  peculiar 
motion  and  sensibility  to  their  particles,  by 
wliich  they  choose,  in  the  blood  which  tra- 
verses them,  the  particles  that  are  fit  to  en- 
ter into  the  fluids  tliat  they  secrete.  At- 
mospheres and  compartments  have  been  al- 
lotted to  them;  they  have  been  supposed 
saisceptible  of  erection,  of  sleeii,  &c.  Not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  many  leai-ned 
men,  the  truth  is,  that  what  passes  in  a  gland 
when  it  acts,  is  entirely  unknown.  Che- 
mical phenomena  necessarily  take  place. 

Several  secreted  fluids  are  acid,  whilst 
the  blood  is  alkaline.  The  most  of  them 
contain  proximate  principles  which  do  not 
exist  in  the  blood,  and  which  are  formed  in 
the  glands ;  but  the  particular  mode  of 
these  combinations  is  unknown. 

We  must  not,  however,  confound  amongst 
these  suppositions  upon  the  action  of  the 
glands,  an  ingenious  conjecture  of  Dr. 
"WoUaston.  This  learned  man  supposes 
that  very  weak  electricity  may  have  a  mark- 
ed ijiflucnce  upon  the  secretions.  He  rests 
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his  opinion  upon  a  curious  experiment,  of 
which  we  will  here  give  an  account. 

Dr.  Wollaston  took  a  glass  tube,  two 
inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
diameter:  he  clorsed  one  of. its  extremities 
with  a  bit  of  bladder.  He  poured  a  little 
water  into  the  tube,  witii  ^^s  parts  of  its 
weight  of  muriate  of  soda.  He  wet  the 
bladder  on  the  outside,  and  'placed  it  on  a 
piece  of  silver.  He  then  bent  a  zinc  wire, 
so  that  one  of  its  ends  touched  the  silver, 
and  the  other  entered  the  tube  the  length  of 
an  inch.  In  the  same  instant  the  external 
face  of  the  bladder  gave  indications  of  the 
presence  of  pure  soda ;  so  that,  under  the 
influence  of  this  veiy  weak  electricity,  there 
was  a  decomposition  of  muriate  of  soda, 
and  a  passage  of  the  soda,  sepai-ated  from 
the  acid,  through  the  bladder.  Dr.  Wollas^ 
ton  thinks  it  is  not  impossible  that  some- 
thing analogous  may  happen  in  the  secre- 
tions ;  but,  before  admitting  this  idea,  many 
other  proofs  are  necessai-y. 

Several  organs,  such  as  the  thyroid  and 
thymus  bodies,  the  spleen,  the  supra-renal 
capsules,  have  been  called  glands  by  many 
anatomists.  Professor  Chaussier  has  sub- 
stituted for  this  denomination  that  of  the 
glandiform  ganglions.  The  use  of  diese 
parts  is  entirely  unknown.  As  they  are 
generally  more  numerous  in  the  foetus,  they 
are  supposed  to  have  important  functions, 
but  there  exists  no  proof  of  it.  Works  of 
physiology  contain  a  great  many  hypotheses 
intended  to  explain  their  functions." — iV/n- 
gendie's  Physiologi/. 

Skctio  c^sarea.   See  Cmsarianopej-ationt 

Sectio  franconia.    See  Lilholomj/. 

SECUNDINES.  The  after-birdi,  and 
membranes  which  are  expanded  from  its  edge, 
and  which  form  a  complete  involucrum  of 
the  foetus  and  its  waters,  go  under  the  term 
of  secundines.    See  Placenta. 

SECUNDUM  ARTEM.  According 
to  art.  A  term  frequently  used  in  prescrip- 
tion, and  denoted  by  the  letters  S.  A.,  which 
are  usually  aflixed,  when  the  making  up  of 
the  recipe  in  perfection  requires  some  un- 
common care  and  dexterity. 

SECUNDUS.  Applied  by  botanists  to 
leaves  and  parts  of  the  fructification  which 
are  unilateral,  all  leaning  towards  one  side  ; 
as  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  Convallarui 
majalis. 

Securidaca.  (From  secnris,  an  ane so 
called  because  its  leaves  resemble  a  small 
axe.)     See  Hyosciamns  nigcr. 

SEDATIVE.  {Sedalivus;  from  scdo,  to 
ease  or  assuage.)  Scdanlia.  Medicines  wliich 
have  the  power  of  diminishing  the  animal 
energy,  without  destroying  life.  They  are 
divided  into  sedaliva  soporifica,  as  opium, 
papaver,  hyoscyamus  ;  and  sedaliva  rrfrige- 
ranlia,  as  neutral  salts,  acids,  &c. 

Sedative  salt-    See  Boracic  acid. 

Skdentaria  ossa.  The  bones  on  which 
we  sit.    The  os  roccygis  and  iscbia. 
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SEDGE.    See  J/75  pseudaconts . 

SEDIMENT.  The  heavy  parts  of  li- 
quids which  fall  to  the  bottom. 

Sediment,  lateritious.  See  Lateritious  se- 
divienl. 

SEDLITZ.  Sei/dsclmtz.  The  name 
of  a  village  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Siiartz,  where  Hoffman,  discovered  a  sim- 
ple saline  mineral  water,  Aqua  Sedlitziana. 
From  chemical  analysis  it  appears,  that  it  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia or  Epsom  salt,  and  it  is  to  this,  along 
with,  probably,  the  small  quantity  of  muriate 
of  magnesia,  that  it  owes  its  bitter  and  saline 
taste,  and  its  purgative  properties.  The 
diseases  in  wlxich  this  water  is  recommended 
are,  crudities  of  the  stomach,  Iiypochoridria- 
sis,  amenorrhoea,  and  the  anomalous  com- 
plaints succeeding  the  cessation  of  the  cata- 
menia,  oedematous  tumours  of  the  legs  in 
literary  men,  hajmorrhoidal  affections,  and 
scorbutic  eruptions. 

SE'DUJVI.  (From  sedo,  to  assuage  :  so 
called  because  it  allays  inflammation.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liwnajan 
system.  Class"^  Decandria  ;  Order,  Fenla- 
gynia. 

Sedum  acre.  Illecebra ;  Vermiculai-ii  ■ 
Piper  murale ;  Sedum  minus.  Wall-pep- 
per ;  Stone-crop.  The  plant  thus  called  is, 
in  its  recent  state,  extremely  acrid,  like  the 
hydropiper  ;  hence,  if  taken  in  large  doses, 
it  acts  powerfully  on  the  primae  via3,  prov- 
ing both  emetic  and  cathartic ;  applied  to 
the  skin  as  a  cataplasm,  it  frequently  pro- 
duces vesications  and  erosions.  Boerhaave 
therefore  imagines,  that  its  internal  employ- 
ment must  be  unsafe ;  but  experience  has 
discovered,  that  a  decoction  of  this  plant  is 
not  only  safe,  but  of  great  efficacy  in  scor- 
butic complaints.  For  which  purpose,  a 
handful  of  the  herb  is  directed,  by  Below, 
to  be  boiled  in  eight  pints  of  beer,  till  they 
are  reduced  to  four,  of  which  three  or  four 
ounces  are  to  be  taken  every,  or  every 
other  morning.  jVlilk  has  been  foutid  to 
answer  this  purpose  better  than  beer.  Not 
only  ulcers  simply  scorbutic,  but  those  of  a 
scrophulous  or  even  cancerous  tendency, 
have  been  cured  by  the  use  of  this  plant ; 
of  which  Marquet  relates  several  instances. 
He  likewise  found  it  useful  as  an  external 
application  in  destroying  fungous  flesh,  and 
in  promoting  a  discharge  in  gangrenes  and 
carbuncles.  Another  effect  for  which  this 
plant  is  esteemed,  is  that  of  stopping  inter- 
mittent fevers.  » 

Sedum  i.uteum  murale.    Navel  wort. 

Sedum  majhs.  See  Sempervivum  iecto- 
rum. 

Sedum  minus.    See  Sedum  acre. 

Sedum  telephium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  orpine.  Fabci  crassa ;  Telephium ; 
Fabaria  crassula  Anacampseros.  Tlic  plant 
which  bears  these  names  in  various  pharma- 
copoeias, is  the  Sedum  — foliis  planiuscAdis 
serratis,  cort/mbofolioso,  caule  erect&,  of  I>in- 


niBus.  It  was  formerly  ranked  as  an  anti- 
phlogistic, but  now  forgotten. 

SEED.    See  Semen. 

Seed-vessel.    See  Pericarpium. 

SEEING.    See  Vision. 

Seignette's  salt,  a  neutral  salt :  first 
prepared  and  made  known  by  Peter  Seig- 
nette,  who  lived  at  Rochelle  in  France, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
See  Soda  tarlarisata. 

SELENI'TES.  (From  aoK-nvn,  the 
moon.)  1.  Sparry  gypsum,  a  sulphate  of 
lime. 

2.  A  white  stone  having  a  figure  upon  it 
reseiubling  a  moon. 

SELENIUM.  (From  o-eAT)!/??,  the  moon  : 
so  called  from  its  usefulness  in  lunacy.)  1. 
A  kind  of  peony. 

2.  A  new  elementary  body,  extracted  by 
Berzeliusfrom  the  pyrites  of  Fahlun,  which, 
from  jts  chemical  properties,  he  places  be- 
tween sulphur  and  tellurium,  though  it 
has  more  properties  in  common  with  the 
former  than  with  the  latter  substance. 

SELF-HEAL.    See  Prunella. 

SELINE.  (From  ffe\-r}vn,  the  moon; 
because  they  are  opake,  and  look  like  little 
moons.)  A  disease  of  the  nails,  in  which 
white  spots  are  occasionally  seen  in  their  sub- 
stance. 

SELINIC  ACID.  Acidum  selinicum. 
If  selinium  be  heated  to  dryness  it  forms 
with  nitric  acid  a  volatile  and  crystallis- 
able  compound,  called  selinic  acid,  which 
unites  to  some  of  the  metallic  oxides  pro- 
ducing salts,  called  seleniates. 

SELI'NUM.  (The  ancient  generic 
name  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides, 
whose  SeAioi/  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
irapa  to  €v  eAe;  (pvecrdai,  on  account  of  its 
growing  in  mud ;  whence  Homer's  eAeo- 
Opeirhv  ffeXivov.  De  Theis  says,  that  selimim 
is  derived  from  (TeK-qvri,  the  moon,  because 
of  the  shape  of  its  growing  seeds  ;  and  that 
it  is  the  foundation  of  many  other  compound 
names  of  umbelliferous  plants  among  the 
Greeks,  as  opeo(Te\ivov,  ireTpoo'sKivov,  &c. ) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Classy 
Pentandria ;  Order,  Digi/nia. 

SELLA.  (^Sella,  quasi  sedda  ;  from  sedeo, 
to  sit.)    A  saddle. 

Se'lla  turcica.  (So  called  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  a  Turkish  saddle.) 
Ephipinum.  A  cavity  in  the  sphenoid  bone, 
containing  the  pituitary  gland,  surrounded 
by  the  four  clinoid  processes. 

SELTZER.  The  name  of  a  place  in 
Germany,  Neider  Seltzer,  about  ten  miles 
from  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne,  where  a 
saline  mineral  water  rises,  which  is  slightly 
alkaline,  highly  acidulated  with  carbonic 
acid,  containing  more  of  this  volatile  prin- 
ciple than  is  sufficient  to  saturate  the  al- 
kali, and  the  earths  which  it  holds  in  solu- 
tion. It  is  particularly  serviceable  in  reliev- 
ing some  of  the  symptoms  that  indicate  a 
morbid  affection  of  the  lungs  ;  in  slow  hectic 
4  A 
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fever,  exanthematous  eruptions  of  the  skin, 
foulness  of  the  stomach,  bilious  vomiting, 
acidity  and  lieart-burn,  spasmodic  pains  in 
any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  bloody 
or  highly  offensive  stools.  On  account  of  its 
property  in  relieving  spasmodic  pains,  and 
from  its  rapid  determination  to  the  kidneys, 
and  perhaps  its  alkaline  contents,  it  has  been 
sometimes  employed  with  great  advantage  in 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  especially  those 
that  are  attended  vrith  the  formation  of  cal- 
culus. A  large  proportion  of  the  Seltzer 
water,  either  genuine  or  artificial,  that  is 
consumed  in  this  country,  is  for  the  relief  of 
these  disorders.  Even  in  gonorrhoea,  either 
simple  or  venereal,  Hoffmann  asserts  that 
advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  this  me- 
dicine. The  usual  dose  is  from  half  a  pint 
to  a  pint. 

SEMECA'RPUS.  (From  (rriiJLeua,  to 
mark,  and  mpiros,  a  fruit :  a  name  evidently 
derived  from  the  use  that  is  made  of  its  nut 
in  the  East  Indies  to  mark  table-linen  and 
articles  of  apparel.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants,  Class,  Fentmid?-ia Order,  Tri- 
gynia. 

Semecarpus  anacaedium.  The  mark- 
ing nut-tree.  The  systematic  name,  accord- 
ing to  some,  of  the  tree  which  is  supposed 
to  afford  the  Malacca  bean.  See  Avicenna 
tomentosa. 

Semeio'sis.  (From  arjixfiow,  to  notify.) 
See  Semiotice. 

SE'MEN.  {Semen,  inis.  n.;  from  sero,  to 
sow.  )  A.  The  seed  or  prolific  liquor  of  ani- 
mals secreted  in  the  testicles,  and  carried 
through  the  epididymis  and  vas  deferens  into 
the  vesiculsE  seminales,  to  be  emitted  sub 
coiat  into  the  female  vagina,  and  there,  by 
its  aura,  to  penetrate  and  impregnate  the 
ovulum  in  the  ovarium. 

In  castrated  animals,  and  in  eunuchs,  the 
vesiculaj  seminales  are  small,  and  contracted  ; 
and  a  little  lymphatic  liquor,  but  no  semen, 
is  found  in  them.  The  semen  is  detained 
for  some  time  in  the  vesiculee  seminales,  and 
rendered  thicker  from  the  continual  absorp- 
tion of  its  very  thin  part,  by  the  oscula  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels.  In  lascivious  men, 
the  semen  is  sometimes,  diough  rarely,  pro- 
pelled by  nocturnal  pollution  from  the  ve- 
siculaj  seminales,  through  the  ejaculatory 
ducts  (which  arise  from  the  vesicula;  semi- 
nales, perforate  the  urethra  transversely, 
and  open  themselves  by  narrow  and  very 
nervous  mouths  at  the  sides  of  the  caput 
gallinaginis),  into  the  urethra,  and  from 
it  to  some  distance.  But  in  chaste  men  the 
greatest  part  is  again  gradually  absorbed 
from  the  vesicuK-c  seminales  through  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  and  conciliates  strength 
to  the  body.  The  smell  of  semen  is  specific, 
heavy,  affecting  the  nostrils,  yet  not  disa- 
greeable.  The  same  odour  is  observed  in 
the  roots  of  the  orchis,  the  iuli  of  chesnuts, 
and  tlw  anthera;  of  many  plants..  The 
smell  of  the  semen  of  quadrupeds,  when  at 


beat,  is  so  penetrating  as  to  render  their 
flesh  fojtid  and  useless,  unless  ^  castrated. 
Tiuis  the  flesh  of  the  stag,  tempore  coitus, 
is  unfit  to  eat.  The  taste  of  semen  is  fa- 
tuous, and  somewlmt  acrid.  In  the  testes  its 
consistence  is  thin  and  diluted ;  but  in  the 
vesiculas  seminales,  viscid,  dense,  and  rather 
pellucid :  and  by  venery  and  debility  it  is 
rendered  thinner. 

Specific  gravity.  Tiie  greatest  part  of  the 
semen  sinks  to  the  bottom  in  water,  yet  some 
part  swims  on  its  surface,  which  it  covers 
like  very  fine  threads  mutually  connected 
together  in  the  form  of  a  cobweb. 

Colour.  In  the  testicles  it  is  somewhat  yel- 
low, and  in  the  vesiculae  seminales  it  acquires 
a  deeper  hue.  That  emitted  by  pollution  or 
coition,  becomes  white  from  its  mixture  witli 
the  whitish  liquor  of  the  prostate  gland  dur- 
ing its  passage  through  the  urethra.  In 
those  people  who  labour  under  jaundice,  and 
from  the  abuse  of  saffron,  the  semen  has 
been  seen  yellow,  and  in  an  atrabUiary  young 
man,  black. 

Qimlity.  Semen  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
spheric air,  loses  itspellucidity,  and  becomes 
thick,  but  after  a  few  hours  it  is  again  ren- 
dered more  fluid  and  pellucid  than  it  was 
immediately  after  its  emission.  This  phe- 
nomenon cannot  arise  from  water  or  oxygen 
attracted  from  the  air.  At  length  it  depo- 
sits phosphate  of  lime,  and  forms  a  corneous 
crust. 

Expei-iments  with  semen  prove  that  it  turns 
the  syrup  of  violets  green,  and  dissolves 
earthy,  neutral,  and  metallic  salts.  Fresh 
semen  is  insoluble  in  water,  until  it  has  un- 
dergone the  above  changes  in  atmospheric 
air.  It  is  dissolved  by  alkaline  salts.  By 
tEtherial  oil  it  is  dried  into  a  pellucid  pellicle, 
like  the  cortex  of  the  brain.  It  is  dissolved 
by  all  acids,  except  the  oxy-muriatic,  by 
which  it  is  coagulated  in  the  form  of  white 
flakes.  It  is  also  acted  upon  by  alkohol  of 
wine. 

Vauquelin,  who  analysed  it,  found  it 
composed  of 

1.  Water   900 

2.  Animal  mucilage   60 

3.  Soda   10 

4.  Phosphate  of  lime   30 

5.  Examined  by  the  microscope,  a  multi- 
tude of  animalcula  are  observed  in  it,  which 
appear  to  have  a  round  head  and  a  long 
tail ;  these  animalcula  move  with  consider- 
able rapidity  ;  they  seem  to  fly  the  light,  and 
to  seek  the  shade.  6.  The  odorous  jmnciplc, 
which  flies  off  immediately  from  fresh  se- 
men. It  appears  to  consist  of  a  peculiar 
vital  principle,  and  by  the  ancienU  was 
called  aura  seminis. 

Use.  1.  Emitted  into  the  female  vagina, 
sub  coiln,  it  possesses  tlie  wonderful  and 
stupendous  power  of  impregnating  the  ovu- 
lum in  the  female  ovarium.  The  odorous 
principle,  or  aura  spermatica  only,  appears 
to  penetrate  through  the  cavity  of  the  uterus 
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and  Fallopian  tubes  to  the  female  ovarium, 
fuid  there  to  impregnate  the  albuminous  la- 
tex of  the  mature  ovulum  by  its  vital  power. 
The  other  principles  of  the  semen  appear  to 
be  only  a  vehicle  of  the  seminal  aura.  2.  In 
chaste  men,  the  semen  returning  through 
the  lymphatic  vessels  into  the  mass  of  the 
blood,  gives  strength  ta  the  body  and  mind  ; 
hence  the  bull  is  so  fierce  and  brave,  the. 
castrated  ox  so  gentle  and  weak;  hence 
every  animal  languishes  post  coitum  ;  and 
hence  tabes  dorsalis  from  onanism.  It 
is  by  the  stimulus  of  the  semen  absorbed,  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  into  the  mass  of  the  hu- 
mours, that  the  beard  and  hair  of  the  pubes, 
but  in  animals  the  horns,  are  produced  ;  and 
the  weeping  voice  of  the  boy  changed  into 
that  of  a  man. 

B.  Tlie  seed  of  plants  or  nucleus  formed  in 
the  germen  of  a  plant,  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  its  species,  the  sole  "  end  and 
aim"  of  all  the  organs  of  fructification. 
Every  other  part  is  in  some  manner  subser- 
vient to  the  forming,  perfecting,  or  dispers- 
ing  of  these. 

A  seed  consists  of  several  parts,  some  of 
which  are  more  essential  than  others,  viz. 

1 .  The  hilum,  or  scar. 

2.  The  funiculus  nmbilicalis,  or  filament, 
by  which  the  immature  seed  is  connected  to 
tlio  receptacle. 

3.  The  testa,  or  tunica  seminis. 

4.  The  seed  lobes,  or  cotylciLons.  These 
parts  are  beautifully  seen  by  macerating  the 
seeds  of  a  kidney,  or  other  bean,  or  gourd, 
in  u'ater. 

The  less  essential  parts  are, 

1 .  The  arillus.        4.  The  capsida. 

2.  The  pappus.        .C.  The  ala, 

3.  The  Cauda. 

From  the  dilFerence  in  the  form,  surface, 
situation,  and  number,  rise  die  following 
distinctions  of  seeds. 

1.  Seminn  arillata  ;  a's'm  Jasmimcm. 

2.  Paposn  ;  as  in  Leontodon  taraxacum. 

3.  Caudata  ;  as  in  Clematis  vilalba. 

4.  Colyciduta,  covered  with  a  bony  calyx  ; 
as  in  Coix  lachryma. 

5.  Alata  ;  as  in  Bignonia. 

6.  Hamosa,  furnished  wiUi  one  or  three 
hooks  ;  as  in  Daucus  rnuricalus. 

7.  Lanata,  covered  with  m'ooI  ;  as  in 
Bombax,  Gossijmm,  and  Anemone  hortensis. 

S.  Rotunda  ;  as  in  Fisum,  and  Brassica. 

9.  Rotundo-compressa ;  as  Emmm  lens, 

10.  Oblonga  ;  as  in  Boerhaavia  diffusa, 

1 1 .  Conica ;  as  in  Bellium, 

12.  Ovnla  ;  as  in  Quemis  robur. 

13.  Triqiietra  ;  as  in  Rheum,  and  Rumex, 

14.  Lanceolata  ;  as  in  Fraxinus, 

15.  Acuminata;  d&  Cucumis  sativus. 

1 6.  Reniformia  ;  as  in  Fhaseolus, 

1 7.  Aculeata as  Ranunculus  arvensis. 

18.  Cochleata  ;  as  in  Salsola. 

19.  Cymbiformia ;   as  in  Calendula  ojji- 
nalis. 

20.  Linearia  ;  as  in  Cnicianella. 


21.  Arislata  ;  as  in  IIolcus  saccharatus. 

22.  Echinata ;  as  in  Verbena  lajmlacea. 

23.  Hlynda  ;  as  JDaucus  carota. 

24.  Hirsuta;  asinScandix  trichosjierma. 

25.  Muricata  ;  as  Ramincuhcs  parviflorus. 

26.  Glabra  ;  as  in  Galium  mojitanum. 

27.  Rugosa  J  as  in  Lilhospermum  arvense. 

28.  Callosaj  as  in  Citrus  medica. 

29.  Lapidea  ;  as  in  Litltospermum, 

80.  Colorata  ;  as  in  C/icerop/iyllum  aureum. 

31.  Striata;  as  In  Conium  mac ulalum. 

32.  Sulcata;  as  in  Scandix  odorata. 

33.  Transversim  sulcata  ;  as  Picris. 

34.  Nuda-;  as  in  the  Gymnospermial 
plants. 

35.  Tecla  ;  as  in  angiospermial  plants. 

36.  Nidulanlia,  adhering  to  the  external 
surface ;  as  in  Fragaria  vesca. 

37.  Pendida,  suspended  by  a  filament 
external  to  the  seed  vessel ;  as  in  Magnolia 
graniHJlora. 

38.  Pauca,  when  few  in  number. 

39.  Plurima,  many  ;  as  in,  Papaver. 

The  parts  of  a  seed  when  germinating  are, 

1 .  Colyledoncs, 

2.  Corcidum. 

The  variety  of  forms  of  seeds  are  not 
without  their  uses,  and  the  various  modes 
by  which  seeds  are  dispersed,  cannot  fail  to 
strike  an  observing  mind  with  admiration. 
"  Who  has  not  listened,"  says  Sir  James 
Smith,  "in  a  calm  and  sunny  day,  to  the 
crackling  of  furze  bushes,  caused  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  their  little  elastic  pods;  nor 
watched  the  down  of  innumerable  seeds 
floating  on  the  summer  breeze,  till  they  are 
overtaken  by  a  shower,  which,  moistening 
their  wings,  stops  their  further  flight,  and  at 
the  same  time  accomplishes  its  final  pm-pose, 
by  immediately  ])romoting  the  germination 
of  each  seed  in  the  moist  earth  ?  How  little 
are  children  aware,  as  they  blow  away  the 
seeds  of  dandelion,  or  stick  burs,  in  sport, 
on  each  others  clothes,  that  they  are  fulfilling 
one  of  the  greatest  ends  of  nature  I  Some- 
times the  calyx,  beset  with  hooks,  forms  the 
bur ;  sometimes  hooks  encompass  the  fruit 
itself.  Pulpy  fruits  serve  quadrupeds  and 
birds  as  food,  while  their  seeds,  often  small, 
hard,  and  indigestible,  pass  uninjured  by 
them  througli  the  intestines,  and  are  de- 
posited far  from  their  original  place  of 
growth,  in  a  condition  peculiarly  fit  for 
vegetation.  Even  such  seeds  as  are  tliem- 
selves  eaten,  lilce  the  various  sorts  of  nuts, 
are  hoarded  up  in  the  cracked  ground,  and 
occasionally  forgotten,  or  the  earth  swells 
and  encloses  them.  The  ocean  itself  serves 
to  waft  the  larger  kinds  of  seeds  from  their 
native  soil  to  far  distant  shores." 

Sesxtsn  AnjowAEN.  A  seed  imported 
from  the  East,  of  a  pleasant  smell,  a  grate- 
ful aromatic  taste,  somewhat  like  savory.  It 
possesses  exciting,  stimulating,  and  carmi- 
native virtues,  and  is  given  in  the  East  in 
nervous  weakness;  dyspepsia,  flatulencv,  and 
heart-burn. 
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Semek  agave.  An  East  Indian  seed, 
exiiibitcd  there  in  atonic  gout. 

Semen  contra.  See  Artemisia  santo- 
nica. 

Semen  sanctum.  See  Artemisia  sanlo- 
nica. 

SEMI.  (From  -qnKrv,  half.)  Semi, 
in  composition,  universally  signifies  half  j  as 
semicnpium,  a  half-bath,  or  bath  up  to  the 
navel ;  semilunaris,  in  the  shape  of  a  half- 
moon. 

SEMICIRCULAR.  Semicircularis.  Of 
the  shape  of  half  a  circle. 

Semicircular  canals.  Tliese  canals  are 
three  in  number,  and  take  their  name  from 
their  figure.  They  belong  to  the  organ  of 
hearing,  and  are  situated  in  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone,  and  open  into  the 
vestibulum. 

SE  M I C  U'  PI  UM.  A  half-bath,  or  such 
as  receives  only  the  hips,  or  extremities. 

SEMICYLINDRACEUS.  Semicy- 
lindrical ;  flat  .on  one  side,  round  on  the 
other,  as  the  leaves  of  the  Concilium  gib- 
bosum. 

Semi  interosseus  indicis.  See  Abductor 
indicis  manus. 

SEMILUNAR.  Semilunaris.  Half- 
moon  shaped. 

Semilunar  valves.  The  three  valves  at 
the  beginning  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta  are  so  teiTned,  from  their  half-moon 
shape. 

■  SEMI-MEMBRANO'SUS.Jsc/no-yw;;- 
lili-femoral,  of  Dumas.  This  muscle  arises 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium,  by  a  broad  flat  tendon  wliich  is 
three  inches  in  length.  From  this  tendon 
it  has  gotten  the  name  of  semi^membranosus. 
It  theu  begins  to  grow  fleshy,  and  runs  at 
first  under  the  long  head  of  the  biceps,  and 
afterwards  between  that  muscle  and  the 
semi-tendinosus.  At  the  lower  part  of  the 
thigh  it  becomes  naiTower  again,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  sliort  tendon,  which  is  inserted 
chiefly  into  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  but  some  of  its  fibres  are 
spread  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cap- 
sular ligament  of  the  knee.  Between  this 
capsular  ligament  and  the  tendon  of  the 
muscle,  we  find  a  small  bursa  mucosa.  The 
tendons  of  this  and  the  last-described  mus- 
cle form  the  inner  ham-string.  This  mus- 
iclc  bends  the  leg,  and  seems  likewise  to  pre- 
sent the  capsular  ligament  from  being 
pinched. 

Semi-nervosus.     See  Semitendinosus. 

■  Seminis  CAUDA.     See  Cauda  seminis. 
Seminis   ejaculator.     See  Accelerator 

urince. 

Semiopal.    See  Opal. 

Semi-orbicularis  oris.  Sec  Orbicularis 
oris. 

SEMIO'TIGE.  (From  crr)fxeiov,  a  sign.) 
Semciosis.  That  part  of  pathology  which 
ireats  on  the  signs  of  diseases. 

Semi-spinalis  colli.    Semi-spi7ialis  sive 


transverso-spinalis  colli,  of  Winslow  ;  Spinalis 
cervicis,  of  Albinus  ;  Spinalis  colli,  of  Doug- 
las ;  •  Transversalis  colli,  of  Co^vper ;  and 
Transversospinal,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck, 
which  turns  the  neck  obliquely  backwards, 
and  a  little  to  one  side.  It  arises  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  uppermost  six 
vertebrae  of  the  back  by  as  many  distinct 
tendons,  ascending  obliquely  under  the  com- 
plexus,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  all  tlie  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  except 
the  first  and  last. 

Semi-spinalis  dorsi.  Semi-s]rinalis  ex- 
ternus  seu  transverso-spinalis  dorsi,  of  Win- 
slow.  Senii-spinalus,  of  Cowper  ;  and  Trans- 
verso-spinal,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situated 
on  the  back,  which  extends  the  spine  obli- 
quely backwards.  It  arises  from  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  tlie  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  vertebrae  of  the  back,  by  as  many 
distinct  tendons,  which  soon  grow  fleshy,  and 
then  become  tendinous  again,  and  are  in- 
serteti  into  the  spinous  processes  of  all  the 
vertebras  of  the  back  above  the  eighth,  and 
into  the  lowermost  of  the  neck,  by  as  many 
tendons. 

Seimi-spinalis  externus.  See  Semi-sjti- 
nalis  dorsi. 

Sejii-spinatus.    See  Semi-spinalis  dorsi. 

Semi-tendinosus.  This  muscle,  which  is 
the  semi-nervosus,  of  Douglas  and  Winslow  ; 
and  Ischio-creti-libial,  of  Dumas,  is  situated 
obliquely  along  the  back  part  of  the  thigh. 
It  arises  tendinous  and  flesliy  from  the  in- 
ferior, posterior,  and  outer  part  of  the  tube- 
rosity of  the  ischium,  in  common  with  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps  cruris,  to  the  poste- 
rior edge  of  which  it  continues  to  adhere,  by 
a  great  number  of  oblique  fibres,  for  the 
space  of  two  or  three  inches.  Towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  os  femoris,  it  terminates  in 
a  round  tendon,  which  passes  behind  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  thigh  bone,  and,  be- 
coming flat,  is  inserted  into  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  tlie  ridge  of  the  tibia,  a  little 
below  its  tuberosity.  This  tendon  sends  off 
an  aponeurosis,  which  helps  to  form  the 
tendinous  fascia  that  covers  the  muscles  of 
the  leg.  This  muscle  assists  in  bending 
the  leg,  and  at  the  same  timd  draws  it  a  little 
inwards. 

SEMPERVIRENS.  Evergreen.  Ap- 
plied  to  leaves  which  are  permanent  tlirough 
one,  two,  or  more  winters,  so  that  the 
branches  are  never  stripped  ;  as  the  ivy,  fir, 
laurel,  bay,  &c. 

SEMPERVI'VUM.  (From  semper, 
always,  and  vivo,  to  live  :  so  called  because 
it  is  always  green. )  1  •  Tiio  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linna:an  system.  Class, 
Dodccandria  ;  Order,  Poli/gynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  some 
plants. 

Sempebvivum  acre.     The  stone-crop  is 
occasionally  so  termed.     See  Sedunuacre. 
Sempervivum  tectorum.     The  system- 
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atic  name  of  the  house-leek.  Sedum  mojus ; 
JEonion  ;  Aizoum ;  Aizoon ;  Barla  Jovis. 
House-lcek,  or  sengreen.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant  have  no  remarkable  smell,  but  dis- 
cover to  the  taste  a  mild  subacid  austerity  ; 
they  are  frequently  applied  by  the  vulgar  to 
bruises  and  old  ulcers. 

SENAC,  John,  was  born  in  Gascony, 
about  tlie  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  is  stated  to  have  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  at  Rheims,  and  that  of  bachelor  of 
physic  at  Paris.  He  was  a  man  of  profound 
erudition,  united  with  great  modesty  ;  and 
by  his  industry  acquired  much  experience. 
His  merits  procured  him  the  favour  of 
Louis  XV.  who  appointed  him  his  consult- 
ing, and  afterwards  his  chief  physician, 
which  office  he  retained  till  his  death  in 
1770.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Nancy.  He  left  some 
works,  which  will  probably  maintain  a  last- 
ing reputation,  particularly  his  treatise  on 
the  Structure,  Function,  and  Diseases  of 
the  Heart.  An  edition  of  Heister's  Ana- 
tomy, with  some  interesting  Observations, 
was  published  by  him  when  young.  A 
paper  on  Drowning,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  refuting  certain  erro- 
neous opinions  respecting  the  Cause  of 
Death,  and  the  Treatment  founded  upon 
them,  is  also  due  to  him ;  as  well  as  some 
other  minor  publications. 

SENE'CIO.  (Senecio ;  from  senenco,  to 
grow  old:  so  called  because  it  has  a  greyish 
down  upon  it,  like  the  beard  of  old  men.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linncean  system.  Class,  Si/ngenesia  ;  Or- 
der, Polygamia  superjlua. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  also  of  the 
groundsel.     See  Senecio  vulgaris. 

Senecio  Jacob^a.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Jacobeect,  of  old  writers.  St.  James's 
wort.  Ragwort.  Tlie  leaves  of  this  com- 
mon plant  have  a  roughisli,  bitter,  sub-acrid 
taste,  extremely  nauseous.  A  decoction  is 
said  to  have  been  of  infinite  service  in  the 
cure  of  epidemic  camp  dysentery.  A  poultice 
made  of  the  fresh  leaves  is  said  to  have  a 
surprising  effect  in  removing  pains  of  the 
joints,  and  to  remove  tlie  sciatica,  or  hip 
gout,  in  two  or  three  applications,  when 
ever  so  violent.  The  root  is  of  an  adstrin- 
gent  nature.  A  decoction  of  it  was  formerly 
good  for  wounds  and  bruises. 

Senecio  madkaspatanus.  See  Senecio 
pseicdo-china, 

Senecio  pseudo-china.  China  snpposila  ; 
Senecio  madraspatamcs.  Bastard  China, 
It  grows  in  Malabar.  The  root  greatly  re- 
sembles the  China  root  in  appearance  and 
qualities. 

Senecio  vulgaris.  Erigerum ;  Sene- 
cio ;  Erigeron.  Groundsel.  This  very 
common  plant  is  frequently  applied  bruised 
to  inflammations  and  ulcers,  as  a  refrigerant 
and  antiscorbutic. 


Senecta  anguium.  The  cast  skin  of  a 
serpent ;  its  decoction  is  said  to  cure  deaf- 
ness. 

SENECTUS.    Sec  Age. 

SENEGA.  (So  called  because  the 
Seneca  or  Senegavv  Indians  use  it  against 
the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.)  See  Polj/gala 
senega. 

Senegal  gum.    See  Mimosa  senega!. 
Senegaw  milkiuort.     See  Polygala  senega, 
SE'NEKA.     See  Senega. 
SENGREEN,    See  Semper vivum  tec- 
torum. 

SE'NNA.  (From  senjia,  an  Arabian 
vpord,  signifying  acute  :  so  called  from  its 
sharp-pointed  leaves.)    See  Cassia  senna. 

Senna  alexandkina.  See  Cassia  se7i- 
na. 

Senna  itaijca.    See  Cassia  senna. 

Senna  pauperum.  Bastard  senna,  or 
milk,vetch. 

Senna  scorpium.    The  scorpion  senna. 

SennjE  extractum.     Extract  of  senna. 

SENNERTUS,  Daniel,  was  born  at 
Breslaw  in  1572.  lie  was  sent  to  Wittem- 
berg  at  tlie  age  of  twenty-one,  and  exhibited 
such  marks  of  talent,  tliat  every  opportunity 
was  afforded  him  of  visiting  the  other  cele- 
brated universities  of  Germany.  On  his 
return  in  1601  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor,  and  the  next  year  was  appointed  to 
a  professorship  of  medicine.  He  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  by  his  eloquence  and 
sound  knowledge,  and  his  publications  con- 
curred in  raising  his  fame,  insomuch  that  he 
was  consulted  by  patients  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  ;  towards  whom  he  evinced  great 
disinterestedness.  The  plague  prevailed 
seven  times  at  Wittemberg,  while  he  was 
professor  there,  yet  he  never  quitted  his  post, 
nor  declined  his  services,  even  to  the  poorest 
sick  :  however,  he  was  at  last  a  victim  to 
that  disease  in  1637.  Sennertus  was  a  vo- 
luminous writer,  and  has  been  represented 
by  some  as  a  mere  compiler  ;  but  his  works 
are  valuable,  as  containing  a  full  and  clear 
epitome  of  ancient  learning  ;  and  besides, 
display  much  judgment,  and  freedom  in 
criticising  their  doctrines,  v.  hich  indeed  in- 
volved liim  in  many  controversies.  He 
first  introduced  the  study  of  chemistry  at  ' 
Wittemberg  ;  and  in  his  writings  he  main- 
tained the  propriety  of  admitting  chemical 
as  well  as  Galenical  theories  and  remedies 
into  medicine. 

SENSATION.  Sensatio.  Sensation, 
or  feeling,  is  the  consciousness  of  a  change 
taking  place  in  any  part,  from  the  contact 
of  a  foreign  body  with  the  extremities  of  our 
nerves.  The  seat  of  sensation  is  in  the  pulp 
of  the  nerves. 

Tlie  impression  produced  on  any  organ 
by  the  action  of  an  external  body  constitutes 
sensation.  This  sensation,  transmitted  by 
nerves  to  the  brain,  is  perceived,  that  is,  felt 
by  the  organ ;  the  sensation  tlicn  becomes 
percejHioni  and  this  first  modification  im- 
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plies,  as  must  be  evident,  the  existence  of  a 
central  organ,  to  which  impressions  produced 
on  the  senses  are  conveyed.  The  cerebral 
fibres  are  acted  on  M'ith  greater  or  less  force 
by  the  sensations  propagated  by  all  tlie  senses 
influenced  at  the  same  time  ;  and  we  could 
only  acquire  confused  notions  of  all  bodies 
that  produce  them,  if  one  particular  and 
stronger  perception  did  not  obliterate  the 
others,  and  fix  our  attention.  In  this 
collective  state  of  the  mind  on  the  same 
subject,  the  brain  is  weakly  alFectcd  by 
several  sensations  which  leave  no  trace  be- 
hind. It  is  on  this  principle  thr.t,  having 
read  a  book  with  great  attention,  we  forget 
the  different  sensations  produced  by  tlie  pa- 
per and  character. 

When  a  sensation  is  of  short  duration, 
the  knowledge  we  have  of  it  is  so  weak,  that 
soon  afterwards  there  does  not  remain  any 
knowledge  of  having  experienced  it.  In 
proportion  as  a  sensation,  or  an  idea,  which 
is  only  a  sensation  transformed  or  perceived 
by  the  cerebral  organ,  has  produced  in  the 
fibres  of  this  organ  a  stronger  or  weaker 
impression,  the  remembrance  of  it  be- 
comes more  or  less  lively  and  permanent. 
Thus  we  have  a  reminiscence  of  it,  that  is, 
call  to  mind  that  we  have  already  been 
affected  in  the  same  inanner  ;  a  memory,  or 
■the  act  of  recalling  the  object  of  the  sensa- 
tion with  some  of  its  attributes,  as  colour, 
volume,  &c. 

When  the  brain  is  easily  excitable,  and, 
at  She  same  time,  accurately  preserves  im- 
pressions received,  it  possesses  the  power  of 
repi-esenting  to  itself  ideas  with  all  their 
connections,  and  all  the  accessory  circum- 
stances by  which  tliey  are  accompanied,  of 
reproducing  them  in  a  certain  degree,  and 
of  recalling  an  entire  object,  while  the 
memory  only  gives  us  an  idea  of  its  quali- 
ties. This  creative  faculty  is  called  imagi- 
nation. "When  two  ideas  are  brought 
together,  compared,  and  their  analogy  con- 
sidered, we  are  said  to  form  a.  judgment  ■; 
several  judgments  connected  together  con- 
stitute reasoning. 

Besides  the  sensations  that  are  carried 
from  the  organs  of  sense  to  the  brain,  there 
are  others,  internal,  that  seem  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  it  by  a  kind  of  sjTnpathetic 
reaction.  It  is  well  known  what  uneasiness 
the  aflection  of  certain  organs  conveys  to  the 
mind,  how  much  an  habitual  obstruction  of 
the  liver  is  connected  with  a  certain  order  of 
ideas;  these  inlemal  sensations  are  the  origin 
of  our  moral  faculties,  in  the  same  manner 
as  impressions  that  are  conveyed  by  the 
organs  of  sense  are  the  source  of  intellectual 
faculties.  We  are  not  on  that  account  to 
place  the  seat  of  the  passions  of  the  mind  in 
the  viscera  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember 
that  the  appetites,  whence  arise  the  passions, 
reside  in  their  respective  organs,  and  arc  a 
phenomenon  purely  physical,  while  passion 
consists,  at  tlie  same  lime,  in  the  intellec- 


tual exertion.  Tiius  an  accumulation  of 
semen  in  the  cavities  that  are  employed  as  a 
reservoir  for  it,  excites  the  appetiie  for 
venery,  very  distinct  from  tlie  jjassion  of 
love,  although  it  may  be  frequently  the  de- 
terminate cause  of  it. 

The  senses  may  be  enumerated  under  the 
following  heads,  viz.  the  sense  of  vision, 
hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  touching. 

SENSIBILITY.  SemibUilas.  That 
action  of  the  brain  by  which  we  receive  im- 
pressions, either  from  within,  or  from  with- 
out. 

"  What  is  said  of  sensation  generally,  is 
applicable  to  sensibility;  for  this  reason, 
we  only  mention  here  that  tliis  faculty 
exerts  itself  in  two  ways  very  dilferent. 
In  the  first,  the  phenomenon  happens, 
unknown  to  us ;  in  the  second,  we  are 
aware  of  it,  we  perceive  the  sensation.  It 
is  not  enough  that  a  body  may  act  upon 
one  of  our  senses,  that  a  nerve  transmit  to 
the  brain  the  impression  which  is  produced 
—  it  is  not  enough  that  this  organ  receive  the 
impression :  in  order  that  there  may  be 
really  a  sensation,  the  brain  must  perceive 
the  impression  received.  An  impression 
thus  perceived  is  called,  in  Ideology/,  a  Per- 
ception, or  an  Idea. 

These  two  jnodes  of  sensibility  may  be 
easily  verified  upon  ourselves.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  number  of  bodies 
have  a  continual  action  upon  our  senses 
without  our  being  aware  of  it :  tliis  depends 
in  a  great  measure  upon  habit. 

Sensibility  is  infinitely  variable  -.  in  cer- 
tain persons  it  is  very  obtuse  ;  in  others  it  is 
very  elevated :  generally  a  good  organisa- 
tion keeps  between  the  extremes. 

Sensibility  is  vivid  in  infancy  and  youth  ; 
it  continues  in  a  degree  something  less 
marked  until  past  the  age  of  manhood  ;  in 
old  age  it  suffers  an  evident  diminution ; 
and  very  old  persons  appear  quite  insensible 
to  all  the  ordinary  causes  of  sensations." 

All  pai-ts  possessed  of  a  power  of  produc- 
ing: a  change,  so  as  to  excite  a  sensation,  are 
called  sensible;  those  which  are  not  possessed 
of  this  property,  insensible.  To  the  insen- 
sible parts  by  nature  belong  all  our  fluids, 
the  blood,  bile,  saliva,  &c.  and  many  of  the 
solids,  the  hair,  epidermis,  nails,  &c.  ;  but 
the  sensible  parts  are  the  skin,  eyes,  tongue, 
ear,  nose,  muscles,  stomach,  intestines, 
&c. 

SENSO'HIUM.  The  organ  of  any 
of  the  senses.     See  Cerebrum. 

Sensoiuum  commune.     See  Cerebrum. 

SE'NSUS.  {Sensus,  us.  m.  ;  a  sentiendo.) 
The  senses  are  distinguislied  into  external 
and  internal.  The  external  senses  are  see- 
ing, hearing,  tasting,  smelling,  and  feeling. 
The  internal,  imagination,  memory,  judg- 
ment, attention  and  the  passions. 

SENTICOSiE.  {Yrom  scntis,  a  briar.) 
The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnseus's 
Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting 
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of  such  as  resemble  the  bramble,  rose, 
&c. 

SENTIENT.  This  term  is  applied  to 
those  parts  which  are  more  susceptible  of 
feeling  than  others,  as  the  sentient  extremities 
of  the  nerves,  &c. 

Sentis  caninus.  (Senlis,  a  thorn  ;  from 
its  being  prickly  like  a  thorn.)  See  Rosa 
canhui. 

Separato'rium.  (From  separo,  to  sepa- 
rate.) An  instrument  for  separating  the 
pericranium  from  the  skull,  and  a  chemical 
vessel  for  separating  essential  parts  of 
liquids. 

SE'PIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  fish, 
of  the  Class,  Vermes;  Order,  Molusca.  The 
cuttle-fish. 

Sepia  officinalis.  Sepium ;  Prcecipitans 
7)iagnum.  The  cuttle-fish.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  fish,  the  shell  of  which  is  a  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  is  often  mixed  into  tooth- 
powders. 

Sepi^  OS.     See  Sqna  officinalis. 

SEPIARIiE.(From  sepes,  a  hedge.)  The 
name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnaaus's 
Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting 
of  woody  plants,  which  form  a  hedge-like 
appearance  ;  the  flowers  are  mostly  a  thymus 
or  panicle. 

SE'PIUM.    See  Sepia  officinalis. 

SEPTARIA.  Ludi  Helmuniii.  Sphe- 
roidal concretions  that  vary  from  a  few 
inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter.  When  broken 
in  a  longitudinal  direction,  the  interior  of 
the  mass  is  observed  intersected  by  a  num- 
ber of  fissures,  sometimes  empty,  sometimes 
filled  with  calcareous  spar.  The  body  of 
the  concretion  is  ferruginous  marie.  From 
these  septaria  is  manufactured  that  excellent 
material  for  building  under  water,  called 
Parke's  cement,  or  R.oman  cement. 

Septenary  years.  Climacteric  years.  A 
period,  or  succession  of  years  in  human  life, 
at  which,  important  constitutional  changes 
are  supposed  to  take  place  ;  and  the  end  of 
this  period  is  therefore  judged  critical.  This 
period  is  fixed  at  every  seventh  year.  The 
grand  climacteric  is  fixed  at  63,  and,  pass- 
ing that-time,  age,  it  is  considered,  may  be 
protracted  to  90.  So  general  is  this  belief, 
that  the  passing  of  60  generally  gives  much 
anxiety  to  most  people. 

SEPTFOIL.    See  TormenlUla. 

SEPTIC.  (^Sej'licus ;  from  cttjtoj,  to 
putrefy. )    Relating  to  putrefaction. 

SEPTIFOXIA.  (From  septem,  seven, 
aw\  folium,  a  leaf :  so  named  from  the  num- 
ber of  its  leaves.)  Coralwort,  or  septfoil 
toothwort. 

SEPTINE'RVIA.(From5e/j;eni,  seven, 
and  nervus,  a  string  :  so  called  from  the 
seven  strings  upon  its  leaf, )  A  species  of 
plantain. 

SE'PTUM.    A  partition. 

Septum  cehebelli.  A  process  of  the 
dura  mater,  dividing  the  cerebellum  perpen- 
dicularly into  two  principal  parts. 


Septuji  cerebri.  The  falciform  process 
of  tlie  dura  mater  is  sometimes  so  called. 
See  Falciform  process. 

Septum  cordis.  (Sepium ;  from  sepio, 
to  separate.)  The  partition  between  the  two 
ventricles  of  the  heart. 

Septum  lucidum.  Septum  peilucidum. 
The  thin  and  tender  portion  of  the  brain, 
dividing  the  lateral  ventricles  from  each 
other. 

Seitum  narium.  Inlerseptum.  The  par- 
tition between  the  nostrils. 

Septujm  palati.  The  partition  of  tlie 
palate. 

Septum  pellucidum.  See  Sepium  lu- 
cidum. 

Septum  thoracis.    See  Mediastinum. 

Septum  transversum.     See  Diaphragm. 

SERA'PIAS.  (From  Serapis,  a  lasci- 
vious idol :  so  called  because  it  was  thought 
to  promote  venery  ;  or  from  the  testiculat^d 
shape  of  its  roots. )  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class, 
Gynandria ;  Order,  Diandria. 

SERAPI'^fUM.  Tlie  gum-resin  sagapenum 
is  sometimes  so  called.     See  Sagapemtin. 

SER  APION,  of  Alexandria,  lived  about 
280  years  before  Christ,  and  is  affirmed  by 
Celsus  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  em- 
piric sect  of  physicians  ;  though  others  have 
attributed  the  origin  of  this  sect  to  Philinus. 

SERAPION,  John,  an  Arabian  phy- 
sician who  lived  between  the  time  of  Mesne 
and  Rhazes,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  writer  on  physic  in  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage. Haly  Abbas  describes  his  writings 
as  containing  only  the  cure  of  diseases,  with- 
out any  precepts  concerning  the  preservation 
of  health,  or  relating  to  sui-gery  :  and  they 
are  frequently  quoted  by  Rhazes.  He  often 
transcribes  the  remarks  of  Alexander  Tral- 
lian,  with  whom  the  other  Arabians  appear 
to  be  little  acquainted.  Some  confusion  ap- 
pears to  exist  respecting  another  Serapion, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  180  years, 
later,  and  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  work 
on  the  Materia  Medica,  entitled  "  De  Me- 
dicamentistam  simplicibus,  quam  composi- 
tis in  which  authors  are  quoted,,  much 
posterior  to  Hhazes,  Avenzoar  for  instance, 
so  that  it  must  have  been  written  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century, 

SERICUM.  Silk,  A  species  of  hairy 
pubescence  of  plants,  which  consists  of  a 
white  shining  silkii>ess  :  hence  the  leaves  of 
the  Potentilla  anserina,  Alchemilla  alpina, 
&c.  are  called  Folia  sericea. 

SERI'PHIUM.  (Seems  to  have  been 
applied  to  this  genus  on  account  of  the 
analogy  in  its  habit  and  foliage  with  the 
Artemisia  pontica  of  Pliny,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Sepe^ioc  The  origin  of  this  name 
may  be  traced  to  Scriphion,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  Serpho,  an  island  in  the  jEgean  sea, 
the  soil  of  which  is  of  so  dry  and  sterile  a 
nature,  as  only  to  abound  in  plants  of  this 
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rough  kind.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Syngcnesiu ;  Order,  Po///- 
gamia  segregata.)  Flix-vvced. 

SE'RIS.    Sepis.  Endive. 

SERMOUNTAIN.  See  Lasarpilium 
siler. 

SEROUS.  {Sei  •osus ;  £yom  scrum.)  Re- 
lating to  serum. 

Serous  apoplexy.     See  Jlpoplexia. 

SERPENTA'RIA.  [Serpentariu,  a. 
f.  ;  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
roots  of  the  plant  which  first  bore  this  name 
to  the  tail  of  the  rattle-snake. )  See  Arislo- 
lochia  serpentaria. 

SEiirENTAiiiA  GALLORUM.  See  Arum 
dracunculus- 

SEII.PENTA111A  HispANicA.  The  viper's 
grass.     See  Scorzonera  hispanica. 

Seupentaria  viiiGiNiANA.  See  Arislo- 
lochia  serpentaria. 

•SERPENTINE.  A  hard  mineral,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  common  and 
precious.  The  common  is  of  a  green  co- 
lour, and  is  found  in  various  mountains  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Of  the  precious, 
there  are  two  species  ;  the  splintery,  found 
in  Corsica,  and  is  cut  into  snuff-boxes  ;  and 
the  coHchoidal,  which  is  of  a  leek-green 
colour. 

Serpentum  lignum.  See  Ophioxylum 
serpentimtm. 

Serpentum  radix.  See  Ophiorrhixa, 
mungos- 

SERPI'GO.  (From  serpo,  to  creep  j 
because  it  creeps  on  the  surface  of  the  skin 
by  degrees. )  A  ring-worm,  or  tetter.  See 
fferj)es. 

SERPY'LLUM.  (From  epnoi,  to  creep, 
or  a  serpendo,  by  reason  of  its  creeping 
nature. )    See  Thymus  sei'pi/Uum. 

Serpyllum  citratum.  See  Thymus  ser- 
pyllum. 

Serptllum  vulgare  minus.  See  Thy- 
vius  serpyllum,- 

SERRATA.  (From  se7-ra,  a  saw:  so 
called  from  its  serrated  leaves.)  See  Ser- 
ratula. 

SERRA'TULA.  (From  serrc,  a  saw  : 
so  called  from  its  serrated  leaves.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaau 
system.  Class,  Syugenesia ;  Order,  Poly- 
gaviia  mqualis. 

Serratula  amara.  The  systematic 
name  of  a  species  of  saw-wort,  which  is 
said  to  cure  agues. 

Serratula  arvensis.  The  common 
creeping  way-thistle.  Carduus  arvensis ; 
€tcr<luus  harnorrhnidalis ;  Circium  nrvetise- 
This  plant  was  formerly  used  in  an  appli- 
-cation  to  resolve  scirrhous  tumours,  and  is 
now  considered  useful  against  piles. 

SERRA'TUS.  (From  serra,  a  saw.) 
Serrated ;  a  botanical  terra  applied  to  leaves 
when  the  teeth  arc  sharp,  and  resemble  those 
of  a  saw,  pointing  towards  the  extremity  of 
the  leaf,  as  in  Urtica  ;  and  to  the  pelah  of  tlie 
Dianthus  arboreus,  and  Cystus  poJyfolius, 


Some  leaves  are  called  duplicato-serrate ; 
these  are  doubly  serrate,  liaving  a  series  of 
smaller  serraturcs  intermixed  with  the  larger ; 
as  in  Campanula  trachelium. 

Seruatus  anticus.  See  Fecloralis 
minor. 

Serratus  MAGNUS.  (So  Called  from  its 
saw-like  appearance. )  Serraius  major  anlicus, 
of  Douglas  and  Cowper.  Serraius  nwjor, 
of  Winslow ;  and  Coslo  basi-scapulaire,  of 
D  umas.  This  muscle  is  so  named  by 
Albinus.  Douglas  calls  it  Serraius  major 
anlicus,  but  improperly,  as  it  is  seated 
at  the  side,  and  not  at  the  anterior  part 
of  the  thorax.  It  is  a  broad  fleshy  muscle, 
of  a  very  irregular  shape,  and  is  in  part 
covered  by  the  subscapularis,  pectoralis, 
and  latissimus  dorsi.  It  arises,  l)y  fleshy 
digitations,  from  the  eight  superior  ribs,  and 
is  inserted  fleshy  into  the  whole  basis  of  the 
scapula  internally,  between  the  insertion  of 
the  rhomboides,  and  the  origin  of  the  sub- 
scapularis, being  folded,  as  it  were,  about  the 
two  angles  of  the  scapula.  This  muscle  may 
easily  be  divided  into  two  and  even  tliree  por- 
tions. The  latter  division  has  been  adopted 
by  Winslow.  The  first  of  these  portions  is 
the  thick  and  short  part  of  the  muscle  that 
arises  from  the  first  and  second  ribs,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  upper  angle  of  the  scapula, 
its  fibres  ascending  obliquely  backwards. 
The  second  portion  arises  from  the  second 
rib,  behind  the  origin  of  the  first  portion,  and 
likewise  from  the  third  and  fourth  ribs  ;  this 
portion  is  thin  and  short,  and  its  fibres  run 
nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction,  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  basis  of  the  scapula.  The 
third,  and  most  considerable  portion,  is  that 
which  arises  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  ribs,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
lower  angle  of  the  scapula.  The  serratus 
magnus  serves  to  move  tlie  scapula  for- 
wards, and  it  is  chiefly  by  the  contraction  of 
this  muscle  that  the  shoulder  is  supported, 
when  loaded  with  any  heavy  weight.  The 
ancients,  and  even  many  of  tlie  moderns, 
pai-ticularly  Douglas  and  Co%Tper,  supposed 
its  chief  use  to  be  to  dilate  the  thorax,  by 
elevating  the  ribs  ;  but  it  can  only  do  this 
when  the  scapula  isNforcibly  raised. 

Serratus  major  anticus.  See  iSW-- 
ralus  niagims. 

Serratus  minor  anticus.  See  Pec- 
toralis 7ninor. 

Serratus  posticus  inferior.  Dorso- 
lumbo-coslal,  of  Dumas.  Tliis  is  a  thin 
muscle  of  considerable  breadth,  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  back,  under  the  middle 
part  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  It  arises  by 
a  broad  thin  tendon,  in  common  with  that 
of  the  last-mentioned  muscle  from  the  spi- 
nous jjrocesses  of  the  two,  and  sometimes  of 
of  the  three  inferior  dorsal  vertebra;,  and 
i'rom  three,  and  sometimes  four  of  those  of 
the  lumbar  vertebra;.  It  then  becomes 
fleshy,  and,  ascending  a  little  obliquely 
outwards  and  forwards,  divides  into  three, 
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and  sometimes  four  fleshy  slips,  which  are 
inserted  into  the  lower  edges  of  the  three 
or  four  inferior  ribs,  at  a  little  distance  from 
their  cartilages,  Its  use  seems  to  be  to  pull 
tlie  ribs  downwards,  backwards,  and  out- 
wards. 

Seiiratds  superior  posticus.  Cervici- 
dorso- costal,  of  Dumas.  This  is  a  small, 
flat,  and  thin  muscle,  situated  at  the  upper 
j)art  of  the  back,  immediately  under  the 
rhomboideus.  It  arises,  by  a  broad  thin 
tendon,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  ligamen- 
tum  colli,  from  the  spinous  process  of  the 
last  vertebras  of  the  neck,  and  the  two  or 
three  uppermost  of  the  back,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  sometimes 
fifth  ribs,  by  as  many  distinct  slips.  Its 
use  is  to  expand  the  thorax,  by  pulling  the 
ribs  upwards  and  outwards. 

SEllRULATUS.  Minutely  serrate: 
applied  to  such  saw-like  edged  leaves  which 
have  their  teeth  very  fine  j  as  in  Polygonum 
amphibium. 

Sertula  campana..    See  Trifolium  meli- 
lotus. 

SE'RUM.  (From  scrjw,  late;  because 
it  is  the  remainder  of  the  milk,  after  its 
better  parts  have  been  taken  from  it. ) 

1.  Whey. 

2.  The  yellow  and  somewhat  greenish 
fluid,  which  separates  from  the  blood  when 
cold  and  at  rest.     See  Blood. 

SerujM  aluminosum.    Alum  whey. 

Serum  lactis.  Whey. 

SERVETUS,  Michael,  was  born  at 
Villaneuva,  in  Arragon,  in  1509.     He  first 
studied  the  law  at  Toulouse  ;  but  his  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  theology  by  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  reformers ;  and  as  he  was 
disposed  to  carry  his  dissent  from  the  church 
of  Rome  even  to    a   greater  length,  he 
judged  it  prudent  to  retire  into  Switzerland, 
where  he  published  his  opinions  concerning 
the  Trinity.    He  afterwards  went  to  study 
physic  at  Paris,  where  he  took  his  degree, 
and  then  gave  mathematical  lectures,  while 
he  followed  the  profession  of  a  physician  : 
but  having  quarrelled  witli  the  faculty,  and 
his  "  Apology"  being  suppressed  by  the 
parliament,  he  removed  to  Charlieu,  and 
soon  after  to  Vienna,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
archbishop.    Here  he  published  a  more  full 
account  of  his  religious  opinions  umler  a 
feigned  name  ;  but  Calvin,  tlie  reformer,  in 
whom  he  had  confided,  betrayed  him  to  the 
magistrates,    so  that  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  from  which,  however,  he  escaped. 
But  as  he  was  passing  through  Geneva, 
Calvin,  whose  treachery  lie  did  not  suspect, 
procured  his  arrest,  and  a  charge  of  blas- 
phemy and  heresy  to  be  brought  against 
him  ;  of  which,  being  found  guilty,  he  was 
cruelly  burnt  alive  in  1553.     Servetus  is 
numbered    among    those    anatomists  who 
made  the  nearest  approach  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  circulation  of  the   blood  :    in  the 
work  already  mentioned,  which  led  to  liis 


death,  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs  is  clearly  stated.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  unfeigned  piety,  and 
generally  admired  for  his  -worth  and  talents, 
and  the  discoveries  which  he  made  in  medi- 
cinCj  as  well  as  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge. 

Service-tree.     See  Sorbus  aucvparia. 
SESAMOID.    {Os  scsamoideum ;  from 
ffr^cra/n],    an     Indian    grain,     and  eiSos, 
likeness.)    This  term   is   applied  to  the 
little  bones,  which,  from  their  supposed 
general   resemblance  to  the  seeds  of  the 
sesaraum,     are    called     Ossa  sesamoidea. 
They  are  found  at  the  articulations  of  the 
great  toes,  and  sometimes  at  the  joints  of 
the  thumbs;  now  and  then  we  meet  with 
them  upon  the  condyles  of  the  os  femoris, 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  fibula,  under 
the  OS  cuboides  of  the  tarsus,  &c.  They 
do  not  exist  in  the  foetus ;  but  as  we  ad- 
vance in  life,  begin  first  to  appear  in  a 
cartilaginous  state,  and,  at  length,  in  adult 
subjects,  are  completely  ossified.    Age  and 
hard  labour  seem  to  add  to  the  number 
and  size  of  these  bones,  and  being  most 
commonly  found  wherever  the  tendons  and 
ligaments  are  most    exposed    to  pressure 
from  the  action  of  the  muscles,  they  are 
now  generally  considered  by  anatomists  as 
the  ossified  parts  of  tendons  and  ligaments. 
These  bones  are  usually  smooth  and  flat  on 
the  side  of  the  bone  on  which  they  are 
placed  ;  their  upper  surface  is  convex,  and, 
in  general,  adheres  to  the  tendon  that  covers 
it,  and  of  which  it  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
considered  as  a  part.     Although  their  form- 
ation seems  to  be  owing  to  accidental  cir- 
cumstances ;  yet,  as  the  two  at  the  first 
joint  of  the  great  toe  are  much  larger  than 
the  rest,  and  are  seldom  wanting  in  an 
adult,  it  would  seem  as  if  these  bones  were 
of  some  utility  ;  perhaps  by  removing  the 
tendons  farther  from  the  centre  of  motion, 
and  thus  increasing  the  power  of  the  muscles. 
The  ossa  sesamoidea  of  the  great  toe  and 
thumb  seem  likewise  to  be  of  use,  by  form- 
ing a  groove  for  lodging  the  flexor  tendons 
secure  from  compression. 

Sesamoidal  bones.     See  Sesamoid. 

SE'SAMUM.    (An   Egyptian  word.) 

1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linncean  system. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the 
oriental  sesamum.  See  Sesamum  orien- 
tate. 

Sesamum  orientate.  Sesamum.  The 
seeds  of  this  plant  are  in  much  esteem  in 
South  Carolina,  where  they  are  called  oil;/ 
grain  ;  they  are  made  into  soups  and  ]3ud'- 
dings,  after  the  manner  of  rice.  Toasted 
over  the  fire,  they  are  mixed  with  other 
ingredients,  and  stewed  into  a  delicious 
food.  The  fresh  seed  affords  a  considerable 
quantity  of  a  warm  pungent  oil,  otlierwise 
not  unpalatable.  In  a  year  or  two  the  pun- 
gency leaves  it,  when  the  oil  is  used  for 
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sal  lad,  &c.  The  seeds  of  the  Sesajnum  in- 
dicum  are  used  in  the  same  manner.  The 
leaves  arc  also  used  medicuially  in  some 
countries,  being  of  a  mucilaginous  quality. 

SE  SELL  (Ilapa  to  aaoxrai  eWov  ;  be- 
cause it  is  salutary  ibr  young  fawns. ) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  PtiiUandria;  Order,  IMgynia. 

2.  An  old  name  of  the  hart-wort.  See 
Laserpilium  siler. 

Seseli  CREXicuM.  There  is  great  con- 
fusion amongst  the  species  of  the  seseli. 
The  plant  which  bears  tliis  epithet  in  the 
pharmacopoeias  is  the  Tordylmm  officinale, 
of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  are  said  to  be 
diuretic. 

Seseli  massiliense.  See  Seseli  tor- 
tiiosum. 

Seseli  tortuosum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  hart-wort  of  Marseilles.  Seseli  mas- 
siliense.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  directed 
for  medicinal  use,  and  have  a  warm  biting 
taste,  and  a  greater  degree  of  pungency 
than  those  of  the  Laserpitium. 

SESQ.UI.  This  -word,  joined  with  any 
number,  weight,  measure,  &c.  signifies  one 
integer  and  an  half ;  as  sesqui  granum,  a 
grain  and  an  half. 

SESSILIS.  {Sessilis,  that  sittet!;,  as  It 
%vere.)  Sessile.  This  term  is  applied  to 
many  parts  of  plants,  as  flower,  leaves,  and 
parts  of  the  fructification,  and  implies  that 
they  are  without  footstalk,  flowerstalk,  or 
■what  often  supports  them :  hence,  Jlores 
sessilis,  as  in  Centaurea  calciptrapa ;  Jhlia 
sessUia,  as  in  Pinguicula  vulgaris  ;  stigma 
sessile,  Tulipa  gesneriana,  &c. 

SETA.  (Seta,  a?,  f.  ;  from  x^sira,  a 
bristle.)  A.  The  fruitstalk  of  mosses,  which 
is  either  solitary,  aggregate,  terminal, 
axillary,  or  lateral. 

B.  A  bristle,  as  applied  in  botanical 
language  to  a  hollow,  rigid,  sharp  pointed 
pubescence,  which  either  wounds  the  finger 
wheni  it  is  pressed  upon  it,  or  gives  a  very 
harsh  scabrous,  or  prickly  character  to  the 
surface  of  the  stem,  or  of  the  leaves  when 
the  finger  is  rubbed  over  them. 

Bristles  are  often  arranged  into  aculei 
in  elementary  works,  but  they  have  more 
aflSnity  to  hairs.  They  are  simple  and  com- 
pound. 

1 .  SelcB  simplices  are  of  two  kinds,  awl- 
shaped  and  spindle-shaped. 

a.  The  subulate  is  the  most  common  of 
the  simple  bristles ;  it  is  slightly  curved,  and 
gradually  tapering  from  the  base  to  the  apex, 
which  is  rigid  and  very  sharp.  These 
bristles,  when  they  all  incline  in  the  same 
direction,  produce  the  scabrous  character  of 
some  leaves,  as  in  Symphytum  orientalo.  A 
variety  of  tlie  awl-shaped  bristle,  found  on  the 
stem  and  branches  of  the  sensitive  plant,  is 
barbed  on  its  sides;  and  another  variety,  as 
exemplified  on  the  leaves  of  the  JBorago 
(ifficinalis,  is  seated  on  a  vesicular  tubercle 
containing  a  fluid,  which  is  ejected  tlirougli 


the  bristle  when  it  is  compressed,  so  as  to 
wound  the  finger,  and  which  being  left  in 
the  wound  excites  inflammation  in  the 
part.  But  the  sting  of  the  nettle  is  tlie  best 
example  of  this  form  of  bristle. 

b.  Tha fusiform  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
thickest  in  the  centre,  and  accumulated  at 
each  end.  It  lies  parallel  to  the  surface  of 
the  leaf,  to  which  it  is  affixed  by  a  very  small 
footstalk,  is  hollow,  and  contains  a  coloured 
liquid,  which  apparently  enters  it  through 
the  footstalk.  This  form  of  bristle  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  genus  Malphigia. 

2.  SetcB  composilce.  These  are  almost 
always  solid.  The  term  comprehends  two 
species  of  bristles,  /arcn<«  andfasciculat<e. 

a.  The  forked  are,  in  some  instances, 
merely  rigid  hair-like  bodies  terminating  in 
two  or  three  diverging  points,  as  in  Tlirincia 
hispida  ;  but  in  other  instances,  as  the  stems 
and  leaves  of  the  hop  plant,  the  stalk  of  the 
bristle,  which  is  supported  on  a  firm  cellular 
tubercle,  is  very  short,  and  its  forking 
extremities  resemble  two  flattish  awl-shaped 
bristles,  pointing  in  opposite  directions. 

b.  The  fasciculated  consist  of  a  number  of 
simple,  straight  bristles,  diverging  from  a 
papillary  knob  ;  as  in  Cactus  flagilliformis. 

There  is  still  another  species  of  pu- 
bescence which  cannot  properly  be  arranged 
with  the  pilus  or  seta:  it  is  found  on  a  species 
of  house-leek,  extending  like  a  very  fine 
thread,  stretching  from  the  tip  of  one  leaf  to 
that  of  another,  and  resembling  so  exactly 
a  spider's  web,  that  the  plant  has  been 
named  Arachoideum.  —  Thompson. 

Bristles  are  also  distinguished  into  erect, 
as  in  Leontodon  hu'tum  ;  hamose,  as  in  the 
pericarp  of  the  Arctium  lappa  ;  stellate  and 
jdumose.  The  bristles  of  plants  have  re- 
ceived other  denominations. 

1.  Slriga,  that  variety  of  the  subulate 
which  is  seen  in  Borago  officinalis. 

2.  Havius,  that  which  is  hooked  at  its 
extremity  ;  as  in  Galium  aperine,  Caucalis 
daucoides,  &c. 

3.  Glocliis,  when  several  shai-p  tooth-like 
processes  are  turned  back  from  tlie  apex  of 
the  bristle. 

5.  Arista,  a  long  bristle  proceeding  from 
the  husk  of  grasses ;  as  in  Hordeum 
vulgare. 

SETA'CEUM,  (From  seta,  a  bristle  ; 
because  horse-hairs  were  first  used  to  keep 
open  the  wound. )    A  seton.    See  Seton. 

SETACEUS.    Bristly.  Apphed  to  the 
petals  of  Trapteolum  majus- 

SETIFORMIS.  Setiform:  bristly: 
Applied  to  the  nect;u-y,  as  that  of  the 
l^eriploca  grccca. 

SETON.  Setaccum.  An  artificial  ulcer 
made  under  the  skin  by  means  of  an  instru- 
ment called  the  seton  needle,  which  carries 
witli  it  a  portion  of  thread  or  silk,  that  is 
moved  backwards  or  forwards,  and  tlius 
keeps  up  a  const.ant  irritation. 

SETOSUS.    Setose:  bristly  :  applied 
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to  the  receptacle  of  the  Echynops  sphairo- 
cephalus,  and  of  Centaurea. 

SETTERWORT.       See  Helleborus 
Joelidus. 

SEVERINUS,  Marcus  Aurelius,  was 
bora  in  ' Calabria,  in  1580.  He  graduated 
at  Naples,  where  he  became  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  professors  in  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery. He  was,  however,  somewhat  harsh 
in  his  practice  ;  and  in  his  work,  "  De 
Efficaci  Medicina,"  condemned  his  contem- 
poraries for  neglecting  the  use  of  the  cautery, 
and  of  the  knife,  as  practised  by  the  ancients. 
He  died  in  1656.  Many  publications  were 
written  by  him,  evincing  much  boldness  and 
originality  of  thought,  but  too  great  attach- 
ment to  paradox.  His  treatise  on  abscesses, 
in  eight  books,  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions. He  paid  considerable  attention  to 
comparative  anatomy,  on  which  subject 
some  of  his  works  are  composed. 

SE'VUM.    Suet.    See  Fat. 

Sevum  ceti.  See  Fliyseter  macroce- 
])haius. 

Sevum  ovile.  Sevum  ovillum.  Mutton  suet. 

SEXUAL.    Appertaining  to  the  sexes. 

Sexual  actioks.  Sexual  functions. 
Those  functions  proper  to  each  sex,  by 
which  the  species  is  propagated,  as  the 
excretion  of  ^semen  in  men  ;  menstruation, 
conception,  the  evolution  of  the  fcetus,  par- 
turition, &c.  in  women. 

Sexual  organs.  See  Generation,  organs 
of,  Stamen,  and  FisliUuin. 

Sexual  system.    See  Flants. 

SEYDSCHUTZ.    See  Scdlilz. 

SHADDOCK.     A  variety  of  orange.  , 

SHALLOT.    A  species  of  allium. 

SHARP.    1.  See  Acutust- 

3.  Samuel,  an  able  and  distinguished 
surgeon  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
was  a  pupil  of  Cheselden,  and  after- 
wards studied  with  great  zeal  at  Paris. 
He  is  said  to  have  commenced  his  profes- 
sion rather  late  in  life ;  nevertheless,  after 
settling  in  London,  and  becoming  surgeon 
to  Guy's  hospital,  his  genius  and  assiduity 
soon  procured  him  great  celebrity  and  ex- 
tensive practice.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris.  He  contri- 
buted to  the  improvement  of  his  art  by  two 
valuable  publications,  which  passed  through 
many  editions,  and  were  translated  into  seve- 
ral foreign  languages.  The  lii-st  of  these  was 
a  "  Treatise  on  the  Operations  of  Surgery," 
with  an  Introduction  on  the  Nature  and 
Treatment  of  Wounds,  &c.  The  odier 
work  was  entitled  "  A  Critical  Enquiry 
into  the  present  State  of  Surgery,"  first 
printed  in  17.50. 

Sharp-pointed  dock.  See  Rumex  aculus. 
SHAW,  Peter,  a  physician  of  consi- 
derable reputation  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  His  first  publication  was  en- 
titled "  New  Practice  of  Physic,"  in  two 
volumes,  1726,   containing  a  brief  Descrip- 


tion of  Diseases,  and  their  Treatment. 
He  then  publi^ied  an  "  Enquiry  into  the 
Virtues  of  the  Scarborough  Spaw  Waters  ;" 
and  about  the  same  time  his  "  Chemical 
Lectures,"  which  was  deemed  a  scientific 
work,  and  translated  into  French.  He  also 
edited  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory ;  and 
gave  to  the  world  some  other  minor  pub- 
licatiotis. 

SHEATH.    See  Vagina   and  Spatha. 
Sheathing  leaves.     See  Vaginans. 
Shedding-teetli.     The  primary  or  milk- 
teeth.    See  Teeth. 

SHELL.    See  Testes  jrreparalce. 
SHERBET.    A  compound  liquor  pre- 
pared for  punch  before  the  spirit  is  added. 
SHINGLES.    See  Erysipelas. 
Shistus,  argillaceous.  Clay-slate. 
SHRUB.    1.  A  low  bushy  tree, 
2.  A  spirituous  liquor  composed  of  the 
juice  of  oranges,  mixed  with  brandy  and 
rum. 

Sl'AGON.    S.iayosv.    The  jaw. 
Siagona'cra.     (From  (naywv,  the  jaw, 
and  aypa,  a  seizure.     The  gout  in  the  jaw. 

SIALAGOGUE.  {Sialagogus ;  from 
aiaXov,  saliva,  and  ayu,  to  expel.)  Those 
medicines  are  so  called,  which  excite  an 
uncommon  flow  of  saliva :  such  are  mer- 
curial preparations,  pyrethrum,  &c.  Tliey 
are  divided  into  sialagoga  topica,  as  scilla, 
nicotiana,  piper,  &c.;  and  sialagoga  interna, 
as  tlie  various  preparations  of  mercury. 

SIBBENS.  A  disease  resembling  sy- 
philis. 

SI  BE  RITE.    Red  tourmaline. 
Sicca'ntia.    (From  sicco,  to  dry.)  Dry- 
ing medicines. 

Siccha'sia.  (From  (tikxos,  weak,  weary.) 
An  unpleasant  lassitude  and  debility  pecu- 
liar to  women  with  child. 

Si'cula.  (Dim.  of  sicn,  a  short  sword  :  so 
called  from  its  dagger-like  root.)  The  beet. 

Sicye'don.  (From  aiKvos,  a  cucumber.) 
A  transverse  fracture  like  a  cucumber 
broken  in  two  parts. 

Sicyo'ne.  (From  vikuos,  a  cucumber  or 
gourd  ;  so  nam.ed  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
gourd. )    A  cucurbit. 

SIDERA'TIO.  (From  sidus,  a  planet  ; 
because  it  was  thought  to  be  produced  by 
the  influence  of  the  planets.)  An  apoplexy  ; 
a  blast ;  a  slight  erysipelas. 

SIDE'RIUM.  (From  a-iSjipos,  iron.) 
An  herb  so  called  from  its  supposed  virtues 
in  healing  wounds  made  by  iron  instru- 
ments. 

SIDERUM.  Phosphuret  of  iron. 
SIENITE.  Syenite.  A  compound 
granular  aggregated  rock,  composed  of  fel- 
spar and  hornblende,  and  sometimes  quartz 
and  black  mica.  The  hornblende  is  the 
characteristic  ingredient,  and  distinguishes  it 
perfectly  from  granite,  with  which  it  is  often 
confounded  ;  but  the  felspar,  which  is  almost 
always  red,  and  seldom  inclines  to  green, 
forms  the  most  abundant  and  essential  in- 
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gredient  of  the  rock.  Some  varieties  con- 
tain a  very  considerable  portion  of  quartz 
and  mica,  but  little  hornblende.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  Egyptian  va- 
rieties, and  hence  these  are  often  confound- 
ed with  real  granite. 

SIGESBE'CKIA.  (So  named  by  Lin- 
na;us  himself,  in  memory  of  his  antagonist, 
Dr.  J.  G.  Siegesbeck,  Superintendant  of 
the  Physic  Garden  at  Petersburgh,  who 
raised  vai-ious  objections  against  the  sexes  of 
plants.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class,  Syngenesia;  Order,  Polygaviia  super- 
Jlua. 

SiGESBECKiA  oRiENTALis.  The  System- 
atic name  of  a  plant  which  is  said  to  be  use- 
ful in  removing  strangury,  and  in  calculous 
diseases,  gout,  and  fluor  albus. 

SIGHT.     See  Vision. 

Sigilla'ta  terra.  Sealed  earth  ;  a  spe- 
cies of  bolar  earth  made  into  cakes. 

SIGI'LLUM.  (Diminutive  of  signum, 
a  sign.) 

SiGiLLUMBEAT^  MARi^.  Black  brioHy, 
or  Tamus  communis. 

SiGiLLUM  HERMETicuM.  An  hermetic 
seal,  made  by  closing  the  end  of  a  glass 
tube  by  melting  it. 

SiGiLtuM  sALOMONis.  (Called  Solomon's 
seal,  because  it  has  upon  its  root  the  re- 
semblance of  an  impression  made  by  a  seal. ) 
See  Convallaria  polygonalum. 

SIGMOID.  (Sigmoides;  from  the  Greek 
letter  aiyfia,  anciently  written  C,  and  eiSof, 
a  likeness.)  Resembling  the  Greek  letter 
sigma.  Applied  to  several  parts,  as  the 
valves  of  the  heart,  the  cartilages  of  the 
trachea,  the  semilunar  apophysis  of  the 
bones,  and  the  flexure  or  turn  of  the 
colon. 

Sigmoide'a  flexura.  Ihe  sigmoid  flex- 
ure, or  turn  of  the  colon. 

-Sigmoi'des  processus.  Valves  of  the 
heart. 

SiGNA  CRiTiCA.  Sigus  of  the  crisis  of 
disease. 

SiGNA  uiAGNosTiCA.    Diagnostic  or  dis- 
tinguishing signs. 

SI'GNUM.      A  sign  :  applied  to  symp- 
toms.    See  Semiolice. 

Si'ler  montanum.    Common  hart-wort. 
See  Lasei-])ilium  siler. 

SI'LICA.  {Selag,  Hebrew.)  Silex.  One  of 
the  primitive  earths  is  the  principal  constituent 
part  of  a  very  great  number  of  the  compound 
earths  and  stones  forming  the  immfense  mass 
of  the  solid  nucleus  of  the  globe.  It  is  the 
basis  of  almost  all  the  scintillating  stones, 
such  as  Jlint,  rock  crystal,  qiiarlz,  agate, 
calcedony,  jasper ,  &c.  The  sand  of  rivers, 
and  of  the  sea-shore,  chiefly  consist  of  it.  It 
is  deposited  in  vegetable  substances  form- 
ing petrified  wood,  &c.  It  is  likewise  pre- 
cipitated from  certain  springs  in  a  stalactical 
form.  It  has  been  discovered  in  several 
■waters  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  is  found 
in  many  plants,particularly  grasses  and  cqui- 


setums.  Professor  Davy  has  proved  that  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  epidermis  of  these  vege- 
tables. It  is  never  met  with  absolutely  pure 
in  nature. 

Properties. — Silica,  when  perfectly  pure, 
exists  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  It 
is  insipid  and  inodorous.  It  is  rough  to 
the  touch,  cuts  glass,  and  scratches  or  wears 
away  metals.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
2.66.  It  is  unalterable  by  the  simple  com- 
bustible bodies.  When  mixed  witli  water 
it  does  not  form  a  cohesive  mass.  Its  mo- 
leculas,  when  diffused  in  water,  are  precipi- 
tated with  the  utmost  facilitj'.  It  is  not 
acted  on  by  any  acid,  except  the  fluoric. 
When  in  a  state  of  extreme  division  it  is 
soluble  in  alkalies  ;  fused  with  tliem  it  forms 
glass.  It  melts  with  the  phosphoric  and 
boracic  acids.  It  is  unchangeable  in  the 
air,  and  unalterable  by  oxygen  and  the  rest 
of  the  gaseous  fluids.  It  has  been  consi- 
dered as  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  appears 
when  in  a  state  of  extreme  division  to  be 
soluble  in  a  minute  quantitj'. 

Method  of  oUaining  Silex. —  Silex  may  he 
obtained,  tolerably  pure,  from  flints,  by  the 
following  process :  Procure  some  common 
gun-flints  ;  expose  them  in  a  cmcible  to  a 
red  heat,  and  then  plunge  them  into  cold 
water  ;  by  this  treatment  they  will  become 
brittle,  and  easily  reducible  to  powder.  Mix 
them,  when  pulverized,  with  three  or  four 
times  their  weight  of  carbonate  of  potassa, 
and  let  the  mixture  be  fused,  in  a  dull  red 
heat,  in  a  silver  crucible.  We  shall  thus 
obtain  a  compound  of  alkali  and  silex,  called 
siliceous  potassa.  Dissolve  tliis  compound 
in  water,  filter  the  solution,  and  add  to  it 
dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid.  An  im- 
mediate precipitation  now  ensues,  and  as 
long  as  this  continues,  add  fresh  portions  of 
acid.  Let  the  precipitate  subside ;  pour 
off  the  fluid  that  floats  above  it ;  and  wash 
the  precipitate  with  hot  water  till  it  comes 
otr  tasteless.  This  powder  when  dry  is 
silica. 

In  this  process  the  acid  added  to  the  solu- 
tion of  flint  unites  to  the  potassa,  and  forms 
sulphate  or  muriate  of  potassa  ;  tlie  siliceous 
earth  is  therefore  precipitated. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  an  excess  of  acid, 
in  order  that  all  the  foreign  earths  whicli  are 
present  may  be  separated. 

If  the  solution  of  flints  be  diluted  with 
a  great  quantity  of  water,  as  for  instance,  in 
the  proportion  of  24  parts  to  one,  and  in 
this  state  an  acid  be  poured  upon  it,  no  per- 
ceptible precipitation  will  ensue  ;  the  silex 
continues  suspended  in  tlie  fluid,  and  is  in- 
visible on  account  of  its  transparency  ;  but  it 
may  bo  made  to  appear  by  evaporating  part 
of  the  water. 

The  solution  of  flint,  on  account  of  its 
affinity  with  the  carbonic  acid,  is  also  in 
course  of  time  decomposed  by  mere  contact 
with  air. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  silica  ex- 
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ceedingly  pure  is  to  separate  it  from  fluoric 
acid.  In  consequence  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  re- 
searches on  the  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies 
and  earths,  this  earth  lias  been  recently  re- 
garded as  a  compound  of  a  peculiar  com- 
bustible principle  with  oxygen.  If  we 
ignite  powdered  quartz  with  three  parts 
of  pure  potassa  in  a  silver  crucible,  dissolve 
the  fused  compound  in  jvater,  add  to  the 
Bolutiou  a  quantity  of  acid,  equivalent  to 
saturate  the  alkali,  and  evaporate  to  dryness, 
we  shall  obtain  a  fine  gritty  powder,  which 
being  well  washed  with  hot  water,  and 
ignited,  will  leave  pure  silica.  By  passing 
the  vapour  of  potassium  over  silica  in  an 
ignited  tube.  Sir  H.  Davy  obtained  a  dark- 
coloured  powder,  which  apparently  contained 
silicon,  or  siliciuro,  the  basis  of  the  earth. 
Like  boron  and  carbon,  it  is  capable  of 
sustaining  a  high  temperature  without 
suffering  any  change. 

SILICON.    The  base  of  silica. 

SILICULA.    A  pouch,  or  pod,  that  is 
scarcely  longer  than  it  is  broad.     It  is, 

1 .  Orbiculate,  in  Tlilaspi  arvense, 

2.  Cordate,  in  Isatis  armena. 

3.  Obcordate,  in   Thlaspi  bursa  partoris, 
alpestre,  and  Myagrum  perfoliatum. 

4.  Lanceolate,  in  Lepedium  alpimiin,  and 
Isatis  linctoria. 

5.  Angulate,  in  Myagrum  cBgypiiacum. 

6.  Emarginate,  in  Alyssuni,  and  Coch- 
learia. 

7.  Drupaceous,  if  the  membrane  is  double, 
soft  externally,  and  hard  within  ;  as  in 
Erucago,  and  Buniae. 

SILIGO.    'ZiM'yvis.  Fine  wheat  or  rye. 

SI'LIQUA.  (From  «7o,  a  nose  turned 
up,  a  hooked  nose.)  A  long,  dry,  mem- 
branaceous pencarpium,  or  seed-vessel,  of 
two  valves,  separated  by  a  linear  receptacle, 
along  the  edges  of  each  of  which,  the  seeds 
are  arranged  alternately.  The  dissepiment 
16  a  partition  dividing  a  siliqua  and  silicula 
into  two  localaments,  or  cells.  Botanists 
distinguish, 

1.  The  round  TpoA  in  Fumaria  lutea,  and 
Cheiranlhus  tricus  pidalus. 

2.  The  compressed,  with  levelled  valves,  in 
Ckeiranthus  annuus. 

3.  The  four-edged,  in  Erysimum  ;  Ckeir- 
anthus erysimoides,  and  Brassica  orienlalis, 

4.  Articulate,  in  Raphajius  raphanis- 
trum, 

5.  The  tortulose,  which  has  elevated  nodes 
here  and  there,  in  Raphanus  sativus. 

6.  Rostrate,  having  the  partition  very 
prominent  at  the  apex  ;  as  in  Sinapis  alba. 

Sir.iQUA  nuLCis.    See  Ceratonia  siliqua. 

Siliqua  hirsuta.    See  Dolichos pruriens. 

Siliqua'strum.  (From  siliqua,  a  pod  : 
named  from  its  pods.)  Judas-tree.  The 
Capsicum,  or  Guinea-pepper,  was  so  termed 
by  Pliny.    See  Capsicum. 

SILIQUO'STE.  (From  siliqua,  a  pod.) 
Cruciformis.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
plants  in  Lirmaeus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural 


Method,  consisting  of  such  as  have  a  siliqua 
or  silicula,  the  flower  tetradynamous  and 
cruciate. 

SiLiQUOSA  iNDicA.  An  American  plant ; 
its^juice  is  alexipharmic. 

SILK- WORM.  SeeBombyx. 

Silk-worm,  acid  of.     See  Bombic  acid. 

Si'LvnivM.(Zalaph,  Arabian.) Assafcetida, 
or  the  plant  which  affords  it. 

SILVER.  Argentum.  Tin"s  metal  is 
found  both  native  and  mineralised,  and  com- 
bined with  lead,  copper,  mercury,  cobalt, 
sulphur,  arsenic,  &c.  The  principle  ores 
of  this  metal  are  the  following :  Native 
silver  ;  antimoniated  silver  ;  sulplmret  of  sil- 
ver !  sidphurelted  oxide  of  silver  and  anti- 
mony ;  muriate  of  silver ;  native  oxide  of 
silver,  &c.  It  is  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  earth.  The  mines  of  the  Erzgebiirge  or 
the  metalliferous  rocks  of  Mexico  and  Po- 
tosi,  Bohemia,  Norway,  Transylvania,  &c. 
are  the  richest. 

Native  silver  possesses  all  the  properties 
of  this  metal,  and  it  appears  in  series  of 
octahedra  inserted  in  one  another  ;  in  small 
capillary  flexible  threads  intwined  together  ; 
in  plates ;  or  in  masses.  The  colour  of 
native  silver  is  white,  often  tarnished.  Silver 
alloyed  widi  gold  forms  the  auriferous  na- 
tive silver  ore.  The  colour  of  this  ore  is  a 
yellowish  white.  It  has  much  metallic 
lustre.  The  antimoniated  silver  ore  belongs 
to  this  class.  Silver,  combined  with  sulphur, 
forms  the  sulphuretted  oxide  of  silver,  or 
vitreous  silver  ore.  This  ore  occurs  in 
masses,  sometimes  in  threads,  and  sometimes 
crystallised  in  cubes  or  regular  octahedra. 
Its  colour  is  dark  bluish  grey,  inclined  to 
black.  Its  fracture  is  uneven,  and  its  lustre 
metallic.  It  is  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with  a 
knife.  It  is  sometimes  found  alloyed  with 
antimony  (grey  silver  ore.)  Silver  united 
to  muriatic  acid  forms  the  corneous  silver  ore 
(muriate  of  silver)  which  appears  under  dif- 
ferent colours  and  shapes.  Silver  united 
to  oxygen  constitutes  the  calciform  silver  ore, 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  The 
colour  of  these  ores  is  a  lead  grey,  or  greyish 
black.  They  occur  massive,  disseminated, 
and  crystallised. 

Germany,  and  other  countries  of  Europe, 
but  more  especially  Peru  and  Mexico  in 
South  America,  contain  the  principal  silver 
mines.  There  are,  however,  silver  mines 
in  Ireland,  Norway,  France,  and  many 
other  parts  in  the  world. 

Method  of  obtaining  Silver  Difl^erent 

methods  are  employed  in  diflferent  countries 
to  extract  silver  from  its  ores.  In  Mexico 
Peru,  &c.  the  mineral  is  pounded,  roasted' 
washed,  and  then  triturated  with  mercury 
in  vessels  filled  with  water,  A  mill  is  em- 
ployed to  keep  the  whole  in  agitation.  The 
silver  combines  by  that  means  witii  the  mer- 
cury. The  alloy  thus  obtained  is  afterwards 
washed,  to  separate  any  foreign  matters 
from  it,    and  then  strained    and  pressed 
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through  leather.  This  being  done,  heat  is 
applied  to  drive  off  the  mercury  from  the 
silver,  which  is  then  melted  and  cast  into 
bars  or  ingots. 

In  order  to  extract  silver  from  sulphu- 
retted or  vitreous  silver  ore,  the  mineral  is 
roasted,  and  then  melted  with  lead  and 
borax,  or  some  other  flux  to  assist  the 
fusion.  By  the  first  operation  the  sulphur 
is  volatilised,  and  by  the  second  the  silver  is 
obtained,  though  for  the  most  part  alloyed 
with  other  metals,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  cupellation,  or  fusion  with  lead  or 
bismuth. 

"  Silver  is  the  whitest  of  all  metals,  consi- 
derably harder  than  gold,  very  ductile  and 
malleable,  but  less  malleable  than  gold  ;  for 
the  continuity  of  its  parts  begins  to  break  when 
it  is  hammered  out  into  leaves  of  about  the 
hundred  and  sixty  thousandtla  of  an  inch 
thick,  which  is  more  than  one-third  thicker 
than  gold  leaf ;  in  this  state  it  does  not  trans- 
mit the  light.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from 
10.4  to  10.5.  It  ignites  before  melting,  and 
requires  a  strong  heat  to  fuse  it.  The  heat 
of  common  furnaces  is  insufficient  to  oxidise 
it ;  but  the  heat  of  the  most  powerful  burn- 
ing lenses  vitrifies  a  portion  of  it,  and  causes 
it  to  emit  fumes ;  which,  when  received  on 
a  plate  of  gold,  are  found  to  be  silver  in  tlie 
metallic  state.  It  has  likewise  been  partly 
oxidised  by  twenty  successive  exposures  to 
the  heat  of  the  porcelain  furnace  at  Sevres. 
By  passing  a  strong  electric  shock  through 
a  silver  wire,  it  may  be  converted  into  a 
black  oxide ;  and  by  a  poVverfid  galvanic 
battery,  silver  leaf  may  be  made  to  burn 
with  a  beautiful  green  light.  Lavoisier  oxi- 
dized it  by  the  blowpipe  and  oxygen  gas  ; 
and  a  fine  silver  wire  burns  in  the  kindled 
united  stream  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases. 
The  air  allei-s  it  very  little,  though  it  is  dis- 
posed to  obtain  a  thin  purple  or  black  coat- 
ing from  the  sulphurous  vapours  which  are 
emitted  from  animal  substances,  drains,  or 
putrefying  matters.  This  coating,  after  a 
long  series  of  years,  has  been  observed  to 
scale  off  from  images  of  silver  exposed  in 
churches ;  and  was  found,  on  examination, 
to  consist  of  silver  united  with  sidphur. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  oxide  of  sil- 
ver, which  is  formed  either  by  intense  igni- 
tion in  an  open  vessel,  when  an  olive- co- 
loured glass  is  obtained  ;  or  by  adding  a  so- 
lution of  caustic  barytcs  to  one  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  beating  the  precipitate  to  dull 
redness.  Sir  PI.  Davy  found  that  100  of 
silver  combine  with  7.3  of  oxygen  in  the 
above  oxide  ;  and  if  we  suppose  it  to  consist 
of  a  prime  equivalent  of  each  constituent, 
we  shall  liave  13.7  for  tlie  prime  of  silver. 
Silver  leaf  burned  by  a  voltaic  battery,  affords 
the  same  olive-coloured  oxide. 

Silver  combines  with  chlorine,  when  the 
metal  is  lieated  in  contact  with  the  gas. 
This  chloride  is,  however,  usually  prepared 
by  adding  muriatic  acid  or  a  muriate,  to  ni- 


trate of  silver.    It  has  been  long  known  by 

the  name  of  luna-cornea,  or  /lorn-silver,  be- 
cause, tiiougha  white  powder,  as  it  falls  down 
from  the  nitrate  solution,  it  fuses  at  a  mo- 
derate heat,  and  forms  a  horny-looking  sub- 
stance when  it  cools.  It  consists  of  13.875 
silver  +  4.5  chlorine. 

The  sulphuret  of  silver  is  a  brittle  sub- 
stance, of  a  black  colour  and  metallic  lustre. 
It  is  formed  by  heating  to  redness  thin  plates 
of  silver  stratified  with  sulphur.  It  consists 
of  13.875  silver  +  2  sulphur. 

Silver  is  soluble  in  the  sulphuric  acid  when 
concentrated  and  boiUng,  and  the  metal  in  a 
state  of  division. 

The  muriatic  acid  does  not  act  upon  if, 
but  the  nitric  acid,  if  somewhat  diluted,  dis- 
solves it  with  great  rapidity,  and  with  a  plen- 
tiful disengagement  of  nitrous  gas ;  which, 
during  its  extrication,  gives  a  blue  or  green 
colour  to  the  acid,  that  entirely  disappears  if 
the  silver  made  use  of  be  pure  ;  if  it  contain 
copper,  the  solution  remains  greenish  ;  and 
if  the  acid  contain  either  sulphuric  or  muria- 
tic acid,  these  combine  with  a  portion  of  the 
silver,  and  form  scarcely  soluble  compounds, 
which  fall  to  the  bottom.  If  the  silver  con- 
tain gold,  this  metal  separates  in  blackish- 
coloured  flocks. 

The  nitric  acid  dissolves  more  than  half 
its  weight  of  silver  ;  and  the  solution  is  very 
caustic,  that  is  to  say,  it  destroys  and  cor- 
rodes animal  sul)stances  very  powerfully. 

The  solution  of  silver,  when  fully  satu- 
i-ated,  deposits  thin  crystals  as  it  cools,  and 
also  by  evaporation.  These  are  called  lunar 
liitre,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  A  gentle  heat  is 
sufficient  to  fuse  them,  and  drive  off  their 
water  of  crystallisation.  In  tin's  situation 
the  nitrate,  or  rather  subnitrate,  for  the  heat 
drives  off  part  of  the  acid,  is  of  a  black  co- 
lour, may  be  cast  into  small  sticks  in  a 
mould,  and  then  fonns  the  lapis  infernalis, 
or  lunar  caustic  used  in  surgery.  A  stronger 
heat  decomposes  nitrate  of  silver,  the  acid 
flying  off,  and  tiie  silver  remaining  pure.  It 
is  obvious  that,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
the  lunar  caustic,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suffer 
the  salt  to  crystallize,  but  that  it  may  be 
made  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  silver  at 
once  to  dryness ;  and  as  soon  as  the  salt  is 
fused,  and  ceases  to  boil,  it  may  be  poured 
out.  The  nitric  acid  driven  off  from  nitrate 
of  silver  is  decomposed,  the  products  being 
oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

The  sulphate  silver,  which  is  formed 
by  pouring  sulphuric  acid  into  the  nitric  so- 
lution of  silver,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water ; 
and  on  this  account  ibrnis  crystals,  which 
are  so  small,  that  they  compose  a  white  pow- 
der. The  muriatic  acid  precipit.itcs  from 
nitric  acid  the  saline  compound  called  Inna- 
contea,  or  horn-silver;  which  has  been  so 
distinguished,  because,  when  jnelted  and 
cooled,  it  forms  a  scmitransparent  and  partly 
flexible  mass,  resembling  horn.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  a  preparation  of  this  kind  has 
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given  rise  to  the'accounts  of  malleable  glass. 
This  effect  takes  place  with  aqua  regia, 
which  acts  strongly  on  silver,  but  precipitates 
it  in  the  form  of  muriate,  as  fast  as  it  is 
dissolved. 

If  any  salt  with  base  of  alkali,  containing 
tlie  muriatic  acid,  be  added  to  the  nitric  so- 
lution of  silver,  the  same  effect  takes  place 
by  double  affinity  ;  tlie  alkaline  base  unit- 
ing with  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  silver  fall- 
ing down  in  combination  with  the  muriatic 
acid. 

Sulphur  combines  very  easily  with  silver, 
if  thin  plates,  imbedded  in  it,  be  exposed  to 
a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  sulphur.  The 
sulphuret  is  of  a  deep  violet  colour,  approach- 
ing to  black,  with  a  degree  of  metallic  lustre, 
opake,  brittle  and  soft.  It  is  more  fusible 
than  silver,  and  this  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  sulphur  combined  with  it.  A 
strong  heat  expels  part  of  the  sulphur. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  soon  tarnishes  the 
surface  of  polished  silver,  and  forms  on  it  a 
thin  layer  of  sulphuret. 

The  alkaline  sulphurets  combine  with  it 
by  heat,  and  form  a  compound,  soluble  in 
water.  Acids  precipitate  sulphuret  of  silver 
from  this  solution. 

Phosphorus  left  in  a  nitric  solution  of 
silver,  becomes  covered  with  the  metal  in  a 
dendritic  form.  By  boiling  this  becomes 
first  white,  then  a  light  black  mass,  and  is 
ultimately  converted  into  alight  brown  phos- 
phuret.  The  best  method  of  forming  a 
phosphuret  of  silver  is  Pelletier's,  which  con- 
sists in  mixing  phosphoric  acid  and  charcoal 
with  the  metal,  and  exposing  the  mixture 
to  heat. 

Most  metallic  substances  precipitate  silver 
in  the  metallic  state  from  its  solution. 

Silver  unites  with  gold  by  fusion,  and 
forms  a  pale  alloy,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned in  treating  of  that  metal.  With  pla- 
tina  it  forms  a  hard  mixture,  rather  yellower 
than  silver  itself,  and  of  difficult  fusion. 

Silver  very  readily  combines  with  mer- 
cury. A  very  sensible  degree  of  heat  is 
produced,  when  silver  leaf  and  mercury  are 
kneaded  together  in  tlie  palm  of  the  hand. 
With  lead  it  forms  a  soft  mass,  less  sonorous 
than  pure  silver.  With  copper  it  becomes 
harder  and  more  sonorous,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  remains  sufficiently  ductile  :  this 
mixture  is  used  in  the  British  coinage.  12i 
parts  of  silver,  alloyed  with  one  of  copper, 
form  the  compound  called  standard  silver. 
The  mixture  of  silver  and  iron  has  been 
little  examined.  With  tin  it  forms  a  com- 
pound, which,  like  that  of  gold  with  the 
same  metal,  has  been  said  to  be  brittle,  how- 
ever small  the  proportion ;  though  thei  e  is 
probably  as  little  foundation  for  the  asser- 
tion in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Witli 
bismuth,  arsenic,  zinc,  and  antimony,  it  forms 
brittle  compounds.  It  does  not  unite  with 
nickel.  The  compound  of  silver  and  tung- 
sten, in  the  proportion  of  two  of  the  fonner 


to  one  of  the  latter,  was  extended  under  the 
hammer  during  a  few  strokes;  but  after- 
wards split  in  pieces. 

The  uses  of  silver  are  well  known  :  it  is 
chiefly  applied  to  the  forming  of  various 
utensils  for  domestic  use,  and  as  the  medium 
of  exchange  in  money.  Its  disposition  to 
assume  a  black  colour  by  tarnishing,  and 
its  softness,  appear  to  be  the  chief  objection 
to  its  use  in  the  construction  of  graduated 
instruments  for  astronomical  and  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  a  good  white  metal  would 
be  a  desirable  acquisition.  The  nitrate  of 
silver,  beside  its  great  use  as  a  caustic,  has 
been  employed  as  a  medicine." 

SILVER- WEED.  See  PotenliUa  an- 
serina. 

SIMAROU'B A.  (A  patronymic  name 
of  America. )    See  Qiiassia  simarouba. 

Si  Mi^  LAPIS.      See  Bezoar  simiee. 

Simqile  affmitij.     See  Jffmity  simple. 

Simple  attraction.     See  Jljp.nitt/  simjile. 

Simple  leaf.    See  Leaf. 

Simple  substance.     See  Element. 

STMPLEX.  Simple  :  applied  very  ge- 
nerally in  every  department  of  nature  to  de- 
signate that  which  is  not  compound. 

Simplex  oculus.  A  bandage  for  the 
eye. 

„  SINA'PE.  SeeSinapis. 

SINAPEL/E'UM.  (From  o-iraTrz,  mus- 
tard, and  e\aiov,  oil.)    Oil  of  mustard. 

SINA'PI.     Se^i  Sinapis. 

SINA'PIS.  (Ot£  cwei  rovs  aiwas,  be- 
cause it  hurts  the  eyes.)  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system. 
Class,  Tetradijnamia  ;  Order,  Siliquosa. 
Mustard. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  black 
mustard.     See  Sinapis  nigra. 

SiNAPis  ALBA.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  white  mustard  plant,  which  is  directed 
for  medicinal  use  in  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. It  is  somewhat  less  pungent  than 
the  black  species.     See  Sinapis  nigra. 

Sinapis  nigra.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  black  mustard.  Napns ; 
Eruca  Sinape  ;  Sinapi.  Common  black 
mustard.  Sinapis  —  siliquis  glabris  racemo 
appressis,  of  LinnjEus.  The  seeds  of  this 
species  of  mustard,  which  are  directed  by 
the  London  College,  and  those  of  the 
alba,  which  are  preferred  by  that  of  Edin- 
burgh, manifest  no  remarkable  difference  to 
the  taste,  nor  in  their  effects,  and  therefore 
answer  equally  well  for  medicinal  and  culin- 
ary purposes.  They  have  an  acrid,  pun- 
gent taste,  and,  when  bruised,  this  pungency 
shows  its  volatility  by  powerfully  affectinff 
the  organs  of  smell.  Mustard  is  considered 
as  capable  of  promoting  appetite,  assisting 
digest.011,  attenuating  viscid  juices,  and,  by 
stimu  ating  the  fibres,  it  proves  a  general 
remedy  m  paralytic  affections.  Joined  to  its 
stnnu  ant  qualities,  it  frequently,  if  taken  in 
considerable  quantity,  opens  the  body,  and 
increases  the  urinary  discharge,  and  hence  it 
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has  been  found  useful  in  dropsical  com- 
plaints. Externally,  flower  of  mustard  is 
frequently  used  mixed  with  vinegar  as  a 
stimulant  or  sinapism. 

SINAPI'SMUS.  Sinapismum;  Cata- 
jilasma  sinapios,  A  sinapism  or  mustard 
poultice.  A  term  given  to  a  mixture  of 
mustard  and  vinegar  in  form  of  poultice, 
generally  applied  to  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
or  soles  of  the  feet  as  a  stimulant,  and  em- 
ployed in  low  states  of  fevers  and  other 
diseases,  and  intended  to  supersede  the  use 
of  a  blister.     See  Calaplasma  sinapis. 

SINA'PIUM.  (From  mva-m,  mustard.) 
An  infusion  or  decoction  of  mustard-seed. 

SI'NCIPUT.  The  fore-part  of  the 
head.     See  Caput. 

SI'NE  PARI.  Several  muscles,  veins, 
arteries,  &c.  are  so  called  which  are  without 
a  fellow.     See  ylzygos. 

Single  elective  attraction.  See  Affinili/ 
simple. 

SINGU'LTUS.  Lygmos.  The  hic- 
cough. A  convulsive  motion  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  parts  adjacent, 

SINUATUS.  Sinuated  :  applied  to 
leaves  which  are  cut  into  rounded  or  wide 
openings  ;  as  in  Slalice  simiata. 

SI'NUS.     1.  A  cavity  or  depression. 

2.  In  surgery  it  means  a  long,  narrow, 
hollow  track,  leading  from  some  abscess, 
diseased, bone,  &c. 

3.  The  veins  of  the  dura  matter  are 
termed  sinuses.  They  are  several  in  num- 
ber, the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  The  lon- 
gitudinal sinus,  which  rises  anteriorly  from 
the  crista  galli,  ascends  and  passes  between 
tlie  two  laminEB  of  the  falciform  process  to 
where  this  process  ends.  It  then  opens  into, 
2.  Two  lateral  sinuses,  distinguished  into 
right  and  left,  which  lie  in  the  crucial  spine 
of  the  OS  occipitis  :  3.  The  infeiior  longitu- 
dinal, which  is  a  small  sinus  situated  at  the 
acute  inferior  margin  of  the  falx. 

Sinus  cox^.    The  acetabulum. 

Sinus  gen^  i'ituitarius.  See  Antrum 
of  Highmore. 

Sinus  lateral.     See  Lateral  sinuses. 

Sinus  longitudinalis.  See  Longitudi- 
nal sinus. 

Sinus  maxillaris.  See  Antrum  of  High- 
more. 

Sinus  muliebris.    The  vagina. 

Sinus  ven^  portauum.  The  entrance 
into  the  liver. 

Si'pHiLis.    See  Syphilis. 

SIPHO'NIA.  (From  OKpoov,  a  pipe; 
alluding  to  the  uses  made  of  the  exudation 
of  the  tree,  called  Indian  rubber.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnman 
system.  Class,  Moncecia ;  Order,  Mona- 
dclpbia. 

SirHONiA  Ki.ASTicA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  clastic  resin-tree.  Sec  Caout- 
chouc. 

SIRI'ASIS.  (From  aipos,  a  cavity.) 
An  inflammation  of  the  brain  peculiar  to 


children,  and  attended  with  a  hollowness  of 
the  eyes  and  depression  of  the  fontanella. 

Si'niuM  MVRTiFOLiuM.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  is  supposed  by  some 
to  afl^brd  the  yellow  saunders.  See  Sanlalum, 
alburn. 

SrSARUM.  (Sisa,  Hebrew.)  Siser 
or  skirret.    See  Sium,  sisarmn- 

SI'SER.    SaeSium  sisarum. 

Sl'SON.  ['Zurofv.  A  name  adopted  by 
Dioscorides.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Penlandria  ;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia. 

SisoN  AMiMi.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  affords  the  ammi  verum  of 
the  shops.  The  seeds  of  this  plant,  Sison — 
foliis  tripinnatis,  radicalibus  linearibus,  cau- 
linis  setaceis,  stipularibus  lo7igioribus,  of  Lin- 
nieus,  have  a  grateful  smell,  somewhat  like 
that  of  origanum,  and  were  formerly  admi- 
nistered as  a  carminative. 

SISYMBRIUM.  (From aiav§os,fringe : 
so  named  from  its  fringed  roots.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna;an 
system.  Class,  Tetradynamia ;  Order,  Si- 
liquosa. 

Sisymbrium  nasturtium.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  water-cress.  Nasturtium 
aquaticum  ;  Later  odoratum  ;  Cratevce  sium  / 

^essi ;  Cardajnines.  ^Vater-cress,  'Hiis 
indigenous  plant,  Sisymbrium  —  siligiiis  de- 
clinatis,  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  subcordatis, 
of  Linnaeus,  grows  plentifully  in  brooks 
and  stagnant  waters.  The  leaves  have  a 
moderately  pungent  taste,  emit  a  quick  pene- 
trating smell,  like  that  of  mustard-seed, 
but  much  weaker.  Water-cresses  obtain  a 
place  in  the  Materia  IMedfca,  for  their  anti- 
scorbutic qualities,  which  have  been  long 
very  generally  acknowledged  by  physicians. 
The  most  pleasant  ■way  of  administering 
them  is  in  form  of  a  salad. 

Sisymbrium  sophia.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  herb  sophia.  Sophia  chirvr- 
gorum.  This  plant  is  now  almost  banished 
from  practice.  It  was  formerly  in  high 
estimation  in  the  cure  of  wounds.  It  has 
been  given  internally  in  hysterical  affections 
and  uterine  haamon-hages,  and  the  seeds  are 
said  to  be  efficacious  in  destroying  intes- 
tinal worms. 

SITIOLOGY.  {Siliologia ;  from  ffilos, 
aliment,  and  Koyos,  a  discourse  or  treatise.) 
A  doctrine  or  treatise  on  aliment. 

SI'UM.  (From  aeia,  to  move ;  from  its 
agitation  in  water.  1 .  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system. 
Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pliarmacopreial  name  of  the  creep- 
ing water-parsnep. 

Sium  auojiaticum.     Tlie  amomum  is 
sometimes  so  called. 

Sium  ninsi.  Tlie  systematic  name  of 
the  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  called  radix 
ninsi;  Ninzin ;  Nindsin.  This  root  was 
long  supposed  to  l)e  the  same  as  gin- 
seng.    It  now  appears,  liowevcr,  to  be 
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the'ptbdiice  'of  thfs  plajit  ' It  possesses  sitjii-, 
Ikr,  tliough  ■weaker  properties,  tliah|ginseng. ' 

SioM  NODiFLORUJi.  ,  The  systematic  fiame 
of  the  creeping  water-parsnep,  Tiiis  plant 
was  admitted  into  tlie  London  pharniacopceia 
in  the  character  of  an  antiscorbutic,  Itis^ 
not  nauseous,  and  cliildren  take  it  readily  if 
mixed  with  milk. 

SiuM  sisARusi.  The  sis^r  or  sliitret. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  eatable,  but  iioW  out 
of  use,  though  cultivated  in  the  days  of 
Gerarde  and  Parkinson.  Its  flavour  is  said 
to  be  aromatic,  with  a  sweetness  not, accept- 
able to  every  palate,  and  of  a  flatulent  and 
indigestible  quality.      '  '       •  '  ;  ■ 

SKELETON.  (Sceletusi.frciiniTKeXXu,' 
to  dry.)    Sceleton.    Wheni  the  bofies  of  the ' 
body  are  preserved  in  tlieir  natural  situation, 
and  deprived  of  the  flesh,  tlie  assemblage  is 
called  a  skeleton.    See  £o}ie.  ' 

■•.SKELETO>r  ARTiTiciAi,.  The  assemblage 
of  all  the  bones  of  the  animal,  virhen  hung 
in  their  respective  situations  by  means  of 
wire.     See  Bone.        •  ,  '     '  , 

Skeleton  naturai,;  ' -  A'  sfcielfelbn  is  so.' 
termed  in  opposition  to  an  artificial  one, 
when  the  bones  are  retained  in  their  proper 
places  by  means  of  their  natural  ligaments. 

SKIN.    Aepfj.is.    Pcllis;    CiUis.  The 
skin,  though  apparently  a  simple  mem- 
brane, is  in   reality  laminated,  consisting 
of  several  subdivisions  ;  the  outermost  lamina 
is  termed  ^vith  us  scarf  skin,  or  cuticle  ; 
the  second  has  no  English  name,  is  known  ' 
only   to  anatomists,   and   is   called    jete  ' 
mucomni.  After  these  two  are  removed,  we  ' 
cOme  to,  as  is  commonly  thought,  the  sur-  ' 
face  of  the  skin  itself.        ■  • 

Whert  a  blister  has  :been  applied' to  the 
skin  of  a  negro,  if  it  has  hot  been  very 
stimulating,  in  twelve  hours  after  a  thin 
transparent  greyish  membrane  .is  r'aised,  ' 
under  which  we  find  a  fluid.  This  memr 
brane  is  the  cuticle  or  scarf  skin.  When 
this,  with  the  fluid,  is  removed,  the  sur- 
face under  them  appears  black ;  but  if 
the  blister  had  been  vei-y  stimulating,  an- 
otlier  membrane,  in  which  this  black  colour 
resides,  would  also  have  been  raised  with 
the  cuticle.  This  is  the  rete  mucosum,  which 
is-  itself  dolible,  consisting  of  another  grey 
transparent  membrane,  and  of  a  black 
web,  very  much  resembling  the  nigrum 
pig/nenlum  of  the'  eye.  When  this  mem- 
brane is  removed,  the  surface  of  the  true 
skin  (as  has  hitherto  been  believed)  comes 
in  view,  and  is  white,  like  that  of  an  Euro- 
pean. The  rele  mucosum  gives  the  co- 
lour to  the  skin;  is  black  in  the  Negro; 
wliite,  brown,  or  yellowish,  in  the  European. 
The  reason  why  this  membrane  is  black 
in  the  Negro  is,  perhaps,  that  his  body 
maybe  better  able  to  defend  itself  against 
the  sun's  |rays,  and  that  the  heat  may  be 
prevented  from  penetrating.  The  inten- 
tion of  a  similar  membrane  behind  the 
retina  in  the  eye,  appears  to  be  not  only 


tfiat'-bf ;  absorbiiig  the  superfluous  rays  of 
light,  hut,  like  the  amalgam   behind  the' 
looking-glass,  it  may  enable  the  retina  to^ 
reflect  the  rays,  in  order  to  perfect  vision,'' 
It  is  not  very  improbable  that  some  such'' 
jHirpose,  as  enabling  the  cuticle  to  reflect 
the  sun's   rays  in  those  warm  climates, 
where  the  inhabitants  originally  go  naked, 
may  be  the  intention  of  natui-e,  in  giving 
them  the  black  meinbrane.     Perhaps,  too,', 
the  circumstance  of  the  countenance  be-.' 
coming  brown,  when  exposed  to  the  sun's  ' 
rays  in  summer,  in  our  own  climate,  may  ' 
be  a  process  of  nature  to  defend  herself  '- 
against  the  access  of  external  heat  into  the  ' 
body.  X  ^^-iK 

Both  cuticle  atid  rete  mucosum  send  in-'' 
numerable  processes  into  the  pores  of  the,' 
true  skin.   The  process  of  the  rele  mucosum  ^ 
is  always  within  that  of  the  cuticle,  and  in;' 
contacb  M'ith  the   sides   of  the  pore,   as  ' 
formed  by  the  true  skin.    These  processes'^ 
are  remarkable  in  the  cuticle  and  rele  mu-.l 
C0SU7II  of  the  elephant,  some  of  them  are'', 
almost  an  inch  long ;  the  cuticle,  or  rete'^ 
mucosum,    or   a  membrane  very  similar, 
having  the  same  properties  with  these,  ap- 
pears to  be  also  continued  into  the  inside' 
of  the  mouth,  over  the  tongue,  internai'''* 
surface  of  the  lungs,  oesophagus,  stomach,.' 
and  intestinal  tube.    In  most  of  the  last!' 
named  parts,  the  cuticle,  however,  forms  '; 
sheaths  for  villi,  and  not  processes  which'.' 
line  pores.    On  viewing  the  surface  of  the  ' 
skin,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  we  find  it 
porous;  more  so  in  some  places  than  in 
others;  and  the  pores  are  also  larger  in  ' 
some  parts  than  others.     Some  of  these"' 
pores  are  ducts  of  sebaceous  glands,  and  ^ 
others  serve  not  only  to  transmit  hairs,  but, 
it  is  supposed,  the  greatest  part  of  the  per- 
spirable matter  itself.    Absorption  on  the 
skin  also,  in  all  probabilit}^  begins  on  the  , 
sides  of  these  pores.     They  are  particularly  ' 
remarkable  about  the  mouth,  nose,  palms  of  !* 
the  hands,  soles  of  the  feet,  external  ear,  '* 
scalp,  mons  veneris,  and  around  .the  nipple 
in  women. 

The  skin  itself  Was .  given  .  to  man'  not  r 
only  for  feeling  in  a  general  sense,  but  ' 
for  perspiration,  absorption,   and  particu-^ 
larly  for  touch,  in  which  he  excels  all  other 
animals,  and  which  resides  principally  in 
the  tips  of  the  fingers.    He  was  intended 
for  examining,  reasoning,  forming  a  judg- 
ment,   and'  acting   accordingly;   he  wes" 
fitted  by  this  sense  to  examine  accurately 
the  .properties  of  surrounding  bodies,  net' 
capable  of  being  examined  by  his  other 
senses.    This,  among  other  reasons,  was 
one  why  he  was   made   erect,   that  the 
point  ot  his  fingers  should  not  be  made 
callous,  or  less  sensible,  6,y  walking  on  litem. 

Whencarefully  dissected  off  and  separattd, 
from  all  adventitious  matter  in  a  middle 
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man,    the   skin  weighs   about  fouV 


pounds  and  a  half. 
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Tlie  skin  of  human  bodies  is  always  of  a 
white  colour,  in  the  dead  body,  let  the 
colour  of  the  7-ete  mucosum  be  what  it  may  ; 
it  is  extremely  full  of  pores,  and  extremely 
vascular;  a  child  in  full  vigour  comes  into 
the  world  from  this  circumstance,  scarlet  ; 
it  is  endowed  with  intense  sensibility.  Al- 
most all  the  pain,  in  the  different  oper- 
ations of  surgery,  is  past  when  we  have  di- 
vided the  skin.     Some  parts  of  the  skin, 
have  more  feeling  than  others ;   the  lips, 
for  example,  as  Haller  says,   "  ad  basia 
destinata."    The  glnns  ditoridis,  and  the 
glans  penis,  with  a  similar  intention  ;  there, 
though  tlie  nerves  are  not  so  large  as  in 
some  other  parts,  they  are  longer,  more 
numerous,  and  endowed  with  more  exqui- 
site  feeling ;  but  where  the  common  of- 
fices  of   life   merely   are   intended,  the 
marks  of  superior  feeling   or  touch,  in 
the  skin,   are  the  projections,    above  the 
common  surface,  of  those  packets  of  ar- 
teries, veins,  and  absorbents,  called  villi. 
The  nerves  are  there  not  only  also  longer, 
but  larger,  as  in  the  points  of  the  fingers 
and  toes. 

We  are  not  certain  that  the  skin  is  mus- 
cular, but  it  has  properties  very  like  those 
of  muscle ;  it  contracts,  relaxes,  and  even 
vibrates  in  some  places,  on  certain  occa- 
sions.    It  is  extremely  distensible ;  the 
skin  of  the  perin(eum  has  stretched  in  la- 
bour from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  six 
inches.    It  is  also  extremely  elastic,  and  in  - 
stantly after  labour  has  returned  again  to  the 
original  quarter  of  an  inch ;  it  is  thickest 
on  those  parts  intended  by  nature  to  bear 
■weight  or  pressure  ;  of  course  it  is  tliickest 
on  the  back,  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and 
palms  of  the  hands.     It  is  thinner  on  tiie 
fore-part  of  the  body,  on  the  insides  of  the 
arms  and  legs,  and  whei'e  its  surfaces  touch 
opposite  surfaces.    It  is  extremely  thin  on 
the  lips,  and  allows  the  colour  of  the  blood 
to  shine  through  it.    It  is  also  extremely 
thin  on  the  glans  penis  in  men,  glans  dito- 
ridis in  women,  and  on  the  inside  of  the 
labia  pudendi.    Skin  dried  and  dressed  is 
extremely  strong  and  durable,  Jind  there- 
fore employed  in  making  harness  for  horses, 
clothing  for  men,  and  a  variety  of  otlier 
purposes. 

Sldn,  scarf.    See  Cuticle,  and  Skin. 
SKINK.  ^caSdncus. 
SKORODITE.    An  arsenate  of  iron, 
without  copper,  of  a  green  colour,  found  in 
quartz  and  hornstone  in  primitive  rocks  in 
Saxony. 

SKULL.  Cranium.  The  skull  or  tliat 
bony  box  which  contains  the  brain.  It 
forms  the  forehead,  and  every  part  of  the 
head,  except  the  face.  It  consists  of  eight 
bones,  namely,  one  os  frontis,  one  os  occi- 
pitis,  one  OS  sphenoides,  one  os  ethmoi- 
deum,  two  ossa  temporalia,  and  two  ossa 
parietalia. 

Slaters,    See  Oniscus  asellus. 


SLEEP.  Somnus.  That  state  of  the 
body  in  which  the  internal  and  external 
senses  and  voluntary  motions  are  not  exer- 
cised. The  end  and  design  of  sleep  is  both 
to  renew,  during  the  silence  and  darkness 
of  the  night,  the  vital  energy  which  has 
been  exhausted  through  the  day,  and  to  as- 
sist nutrition. 

"  When  tlie  time  of  being  awake  has  conti- 
nued for  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours,  we  have 
a  general  feeling  of  fatigue  and  weakness  ; 
our  motions  become  more  difficult,  our 
senses  lose  their  activity,  the  mind  becomes 
confused,  receives  sensations  indistinctly, 
and  governs  muscular  contraction  with  dif- 
ficulty. We  recognise,  by  these  signs,  the 
necessity  of  sleep ;  we  choose  such  a  posi- 
tion as  can  be  preserved  with  little  effort ; 
we  seek  obscurity  and  silence,  and  sink  into 
the  arms  of  oblivion. 

The  man  who  slumbers  loses  successively 
the  use  of  his  senses.  The  sight  first  ceases 
to  act  by  the  closing  of  tlie  eye-lids,  the  smell 
becomes  dormant  only  after  the  taste,  the 
hearing  after  the  smell,  and  the  touch  after 
the  hearing  :  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  be- 
ing relaxed,  cease  to  act  before  those  that 
support  the  head,  and  these  before  those  of 
the  spine.  In  proportion  as  these  pheno- 
mena jDroceed,  the  respiration  becomes  slower 
and  more  deep  ;  the  circulation  diminishes  ; 
the  blood  proceeds  in  greater  quantitj'  to  the 
head  ;  animal  heat  sinks ;  the  different  se- 
cretions become  less  abundant.  Man,  al- 
though plunged  in  this  sopor,  has  not,  how- 
ever, lost  the  feeling  of  his  existence  ;  he  is 
conscious  of  most  of  the  changes  that  happen 
in  him,  and  which  are  not  without  their 
charms  ;  ideas,  more  or  less  incoherent,  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  his  mind;  he  ceases, 
finally,  to  be  sensible  of  existence:  he  is 
asleep. 

During  sleep,  the  circulation  and  respir- 
ation are  retarded,  as  well  as  the  different 
secretions,  and,  in  consequence,  digestion 
becomes  less  rapid. 

I  know  not  on  what  foundation  themostpart 
of  authors  say  that  absorption  alone  acquires 
more  energy.  Since  the  nutritive  functions 
continue  in  sleep,  it  is  evident  tliat  the  brain 
has  ceased  to  act,  only  with  reg.ird  to  mus- 
cular contraction,  and  as  an  organ  of  intel- 
ligence ;  and  that  it  continues  to  influence 
the  muscles  of  respiration,  the  heart,  tlie  ar- 
teries, the  secretions,  and  nutrition. 

Sleep  is  profound  when  strong  excitants 
arc  necessary  to  arrest  it;  it  is  light  when  it 
ceases  easily. 

Sleep,  such  as  it  has  been  described,  is 
perfect,  that  is,  it  results  from  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  action  of  tlie  relative  organs  of 
life,  and  from  the  diminution  of  the  action 
of  the  nutritive  functions  ;  but  it  is  not  ex- 
traordinary for  some  of  the  relative  organs 
of  life  to  iireserN'e  their  activity  during  sleep, 
as  it  happens  when  one  sleeps  standing  ;  it 
is  also  frequent  for  one  or  more  of  the  senses 
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to  remain  awake,  and  transmit  the  impres- 
sions which  it  perceives  to  the  brain  ;  it  is 
still  more  common  for  the  brain  to  take  cog- 
nisance of  different  internal  sensations  that 
are  developed  during  sleep,  as  wants,  de- 
sires, pain,  &c.  The  understanding  itself 
may  be  in  exercise  in  man  during  sleep,  ei- 
ther in  an  irregular  and  incoherent  manner, 
as  in  most  dreams,  or  in  a  consequent  and 
regular  manner,  as  it  happens  in  some  per- 
sons happily  organised. 

The  turn  which  the  ideas  assume  during 
sleep,  or  the  nature  of  dreams,  depends  much 
on  the  state  of  the  organs.  If  the  stomach 
is  overcharged  with  indigested  food,  tlie  re  - 
spiration difficult  on  account  of  position,  or 
other  causes,  dreams  are  painful,  fatiguing ; 
if  hunger  is  felt,  the  person  dreams  of  eat- 
ing agreeable  food  ;  if  it  is  the  venereal  appe- 
tite, the  dreams  are  erotic,  &c.  The  cha- 
racter of  dreams  is  no  less  influenced  by  ha- 
bitual occupations  of  tlie  mind ;  the  ambi- 
tious dreams  of  success  or  disappointments, 
the  poet  makes  verses,  the  lover  sees  his 
mistress,  &c.  It  is  because  the  judgment  is 
sometimes  correctly  exercised  in  dreams, 
with  regard  to  future  events,  that  in  times  of 
ignorance  the  gift  of  divination  was  attri- 
buted to  them. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  in  the  study  of 
sleep  than  the  history  of  sleeji-ivatkers. 

Those  individuals  being  first  profoundly 
asleep,  rise  all  at  once,  dress  themselves, 
see,  hear,  speak,  employ  their  hands  with 
ease,  perform  certain  exercises,  write,  com- 
pose, then  go  to  bed,  and  preserve,  when 
they  awake,  no  recollection  of  what  happen- 
ed to  them.  What  difference  is  there,  then, 
between  a  sleep-walker  of  this  kind,  and  a 
man  awake  ?  A  very  evident  difference,  — 
the  one  is  conscious  of  his  existence,  and  the 
other  is  not. 

Many  hypotheses  have  been  offered  on 
the  proximate  cause  of  sleep,  as  the  de- 
pression of  the  laminaa  of  the  cerebrum, 
the  afflux  of  blood  to  the  brain,  &c. 
Sleep,  which  is  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
laws  of  organisation,  cannot  depend  on  any 
physical  cause  of  this  kind.  Its  regular  re- 
turn is  one  of  the  circumstances  that  contri- 
butes the  most  to  the  preservation  of  health  ; 
its  suppression, even  for  a  short  time,  is  often 
attended  with  serious  inconvenience,  and  in 
no  case  can  it  be  carried  beyond  certain  limits. 

The  ordinary  duration  of  sleep  is  vari- 
able ;  generally,  it  is  from  six  to  eight 
hours.  Fatigue  of  the  muscular  system, 
strong  exertions  of  the  mind,  lively  and  mul- 
tiplied sensations,  prolong  it,  as  well  as  ha- 
bits of  idleness,  the  immoderate  use  of  wine, 
and  of  too  strong  aliments.  Infancy  and 
youth,  whose  life  of  relation  is  very  active, 
have  need  of  longer  repose.  Riper  age, 
more  frugal  of  time,  and  tortured  with 
cares,  devotes  to  it  but  a  small  portion. 
Very  old  people  present  two  opposite  modi- 
fications j   either  they  are  almost  always 


slumbering,  or  their  sleep  is  very  light ;  but 
the  reason  of  this  latter  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
foresight  they  have  of  their  approaching  end. 

By  uninterrupted  peaceable  sleep,  re- 
strained within  proper  limits,  the  powers  are 
restored,  and  the  organs  recover  the  facility 
of  action ;  but  if  sleep  is  troubled  by  dis- 
agreeable dreams,  and  painful  impressions, 
or  even  prolonged  beyond  measure,  very  far 
from  repairing,  it  exhausts  the  strength,  fa- 
tigues the  organs,  and  sometimes  becomes 
the  occasion  of  serious  diseases,  as  idiotism 
and  madness." 

SLICKENSIDES.     The  specular  va- 
riety of  galena  is  so  called  in  Derbyshire. 
SLOE.    See  Frunus  sylvestris. 
SMALL  AGE.    See  Jlpiam  graveolens. 
§MALL-POX.    See  Variola. 
SMALT.    See  Zciffre. 
SMARAGDITE.    See  Diallage. 
SMARAGDUS.    See  Emerald. 
SMELLIE,    William,    was   born  in 
Scotland,  where  he  practised  midwifery  for 
nineteen  years,  and  then  settled  in  London. 
He  attained  considerable  reputation  as  a 
lecturer,  which  he  appears  to  have  merited 
by  his  assiduity  and   talents.    He  intro- 
duced many  improvements  in  the  instru- 
ments employed  in  that  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  established  some  useful  rules 
for  their  application.     He  was  the  first 
writer  who,  by  accurately  determining  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  pelvis,  and  of  the  head 
of  the  foetus,  and  considering  its  true  posi- 
tion in  utero,  clearly  pointed  out  the  whole 
progress  of  parturition :  and  his  opinions 
were  subsequently  confirmed,  especially  by 
his  pupil,  the  celebrated  Dr.  W.  Hunter. 
He  abolished  many  superstitious  notions, 
and  erroneous  customs,  that  prevailed  in 
the  management  of  parturient  women,  and 
of  the  children;  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing   most    of   these  improvements 
adopted,  as  well  in  this  as  in  other  countries 
of  Europe.    In  1752,  he  published  the  sub- 
stance of  his  lectures  in  an  octavo  volume  ; 
to  which  he  added,  two  years  after,  a  second 
volume  of  cases ;  and  a  third  appeared, 
about  five  years  after  his  death,  in  1768. 
In  1 754,  he  also  published  a  set  of  anatomi- 
cal plates,  of  a  large  folio  size,  to  elucidate 
his  doctrines  farther. 

SMELL.  There  escapes  from  almost 
every  body  in  nature  certain  particles  of  an 
extreme  tenuity,  which  are  carried  by  the 
air  often  to  a  great  distance.  These  par- 
ticles constitute  odours.  There  is  one  sense 
destined  to  perceive  and  appreciate  them. 
Thus  an  important  relation  between  animals 
and  bodies  is  established. 

All  bodies  of  wiiich  the  atoms  are  fixed 
are  called  inodorous. 

The  difft'rence  of  bodies  is  very  great  re- 
lative to  the  martncr  in  which  odours  are  de- 
veloped. Some  permit  them  to  escape  only 
when  they  are  heated  ;  others  only  when 
rubbed.  Some  again  produce  very  weak 
4  B  2 


-  .T-Iic  j^ltuifary,  ir]LGpi\)riuie  cavers  wjipje  • 
extent  of  thcinostrils,  incrofises  the  thickneBs-". 
of  thp  spongy  bones  vei;y  much,  is  conti-,'! 
nucd  beyond  their  edges  and  their,  extre-:  , 
mities,  so  that  the,  }ur  cannot  traverse 'tlie., . 
nostrils,  but  in  a  long  narrow  direction. -J 


9lJRF*'^»:;^^^'{st  .qtjiprs  ;prod^ce,  only,.  Jiiosfi;, 
which  are  highly  powerful^  Siicl^  is  the-> 
C!ttreme  tenuity  of  ocloriferpus  I3aiticle«,': 
that  a  body  may  produce  them  for  a  very 
long  time  without  losi^ig  wpight  in  ai-ry,sen-, 
sible  degree.  .- .   .•,'(,)  ^ilj      ■  Ij'n'.i)  ''j'i 

Every  odom{i^f^u§^pdy,h^  ftp)odpur;B9-.o  This  raeinbrane  ii'thTck"  and  adheres  strong-  . 
cuhar  to  Itself^, .  i,!,,,,.,-.,,  ly  to  the  bones  and  cartilages  that  it  covpriJii 
As  these  bodies  are  very  numerous,  there  ,  Its  surface  presents  an  infinity  of  small  pro-  - 
have  been  attempts  made  to  class  them,  ,  jections,  which   have  been  considered  by!  ■' 
which  have  nevertheless  all  failed.,        ;  „.  is  some  as  nervous  pcipillm,  by  others  as  muC- 
Odours,  can  be  distinguished  .  only  .i^to:l  cous- follicles,  but  wliich,  .gcqoiding^o  .Ali" 
nl^  ^„rl  of,.„„„    agreeable  and  disagree-    appearance,  are  vascular.-y,^,',^.',,,ij  ',;,,yjg 

These  small  projections  give  to  the  men?,  o 
brane  an  appearance  of  velvet.  The  pituir^j 
tary  is  agreeable  and  soft  to  the  touch,  and^. 
it  receives  a  great  number  of  vessels  ancJ-'J 
nerves.  The'  passages  through  v\hich  th^-jj 
air  proceeds  tp  arrive; at , the ^rmce^  deserye,;i 
attention.,  ,•      .  .v    ..-.x       \  .  .  >■.'.•. 

Ihese  are  tliree  in  'number.  They  ai-e^  t 
distinguished  in  anatomy  by  the  names  pf  | 


weak  and  strona:, 

able.  We  can  recognise  odours  which,  jii^e 
musky,  ;aromatic,  foetid,  rancid,  spermatic, 
pungent,  muriatic,  &c.  Some  are  fugitive, 
others- tenacious.  Inmost  cases  an  odour 
cannot  be  distinguished  but^  by  cornparipg 
it  with  some  known  body.  There  have 
been  attributed  to  odours  properties  which 
are  nourishing,  medical,  and  even  venom- 
ous ;  but  in  the  cases  which  have  given  rise 

to  these  opinions,  might  not  the  influence inferior,  middle,  and  superior  msaaw.    The  • 
of  odours  have  been  confounded  with  the  ef-    inferior  is  the  broadest  and  Uie  longest,  the  ■) 
fects  of  absorption  ?    A  man  who  poiuids    least  oblique  and  least  crooked  ;  the  middle ^  , 
jalap  for  some  time  will  be  purged  hi  the  i  one  is  the  narrowest,  almost  as  long,  hut  of  . 
same  manner  as  if  he  had  actually  swallow-  ;  greater  extent  from  top  to  bottom.    Tfee  .  'j 
ed  part  of  it.     This  ought  not  to  be  attri-  ,  superior  is  much  shorter,  more  oblique,  and.  ; 
buted  to  the  effects  of  odours,  but  rather  to    narrower.     It  is  necessarj-  to  add  to  these'.i'i 
the  particles  which,  being  spread  around,  ,  the ,  interval,  ■  wliich  is   very  nairow,  ap^ 
float  in  the  air,  and  are  introduced  either    which  separates, the  partition  of  the  externally 
with  the  saliva  or  with  the  breath.    We  .  side  of  the  nostrils  in  its  whole  extent, 
ought  to  attribute  to  die  same  cause  tlie    Tliese  canals  are  so  narrow,  tliat  the  least, 
drunkenness  of  persons  who  are  exposed  for  .swelling  of  the  pituitary  renders  the  passage  ! 
cr^mo  timo      the  vapours  of  spirituous  li-  of  the  air  in  the  nosUils  difficult,  and  soine- ^ 


some  time  to 

qours.  The  air  is  the  only  vehicle  of  odours ; 
it  transports  them  to  a  distance ;  they  are 
also  produced,  however,  in  vacuo,  and  there 
are  bodies  which  project  odoriferous  par- 
ticles with  a  certain  force.  This  matter 
has  not  yet  been  carefully  studied  ;  it  is  not 
known  if,  in  the  propagation  of  odours, 
there  be  any  thing  analogous  to  the  diverg- 
ence, the  convergence,  to  the  reflection,  or 
the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light.  Odour.? 
mix  or  combine  with  many  liquids,  as  well 
as  solids.  This  is  the  means  employed  to 
fix  or  preserve  them.  Liquids,  gases,  va- 
pours, as  well  as  many  solid  bodies  reduced 
to  powder,  possess  the  property  of  acting  on 
the  organs  of  smell.  ■ 

Apparatus  for  Smelling.  —  The  olfactory 
apparatus  ought  to  be  represented  as  a  sort 
of  sieve,  placed  in  the  passage  of  the  air,  as 
it  is  introduced  into  the  chest,  and  intended, 
to  stop  every  foreign  body  that  may  be  mix- 
ed with  the  air,  particularly  tlie  odours. .  ' 

This  apparatus  is  extremely  simple ;  it 
differs  essentially  from  that  of  tlie  sight  and 
the  Iiearing  ;  since  it  presents  no  part  ante- 
rior to  the  nerve,  destined  for  the  physical 
modification  of  tlie  external  impulse,  the 
nerve  is  to  a  certain  degree  exposed.  The 
apparatus  is  composed  of  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane, which  covers  the  nasal  cavities,  of  the 
membrane  which  covers  tlie  sinuses,  and  of 
the  olfactory  nerve. 


times  impossible.,  j,,,,.  j^,,,,  „,  rv,'i  ,'  :ri{ 
The  two  superior  meatus  communicate,  ij 
with  certain  cavities,  of  dimensions  more  pr;.., 
■  less  considerable,  which  are  hollowed  out  of 
the  bones  of  the  head,  and  are  called  s/wjysM,  ,  ;, 
These  sinuses  are  the  maxillary,  the  palalinOf,]; 
the  sphenoidal,  the  frontal ;  and  those  which-.o 
are  hollowed  out  of  the  elhmoicl  bone,  bet;-  , 
ter  known  by  the  name  of  ctlimoidal  cells.  ,!) 

The  sMiMici  communicate  oply  with  the,,( 
tvvo  superior;  7»ea/.?M.     ;       •  ■  ,  j 
The  frontal,  the  maxillary  siny.si  the  an-  ;; 
terior  cells  of  the  ethmoid  bune,  open  in(p  the  ; 
miAil\e  meatus ;  Xhe  spheiioidal,  the  palatine  , 
sinus,  the  ppsterior  cells  of  the  clhmoul,  open  ; 
into  the  superior  meatus.     The  sinuses  are  i 
covered  by  other  soft  membranes,  very  little 
adherent  to  the  sides,  and  which  appear  to 
be  of  the  mucous  kind;  1.  It  secretes  more  or 
less  abundantly  a  matter  called  jtasal  mucus, 
which  is  continually  spread  over  the  jiitui- 
•tary,  and  seems  very  useful  in  smelling.  , 
A  more  considerable  extent  of  the  sinus  ap- 
pears to  coincide  with  a  grcaler  perfection 
of  the  smell.  This  is  at  least  one  of  the  most  ) 
jjositive  results  of  comparative  pliysiology. 

The  olfactory  nerve  springs,  by  three  dis- 
tinct roots,  from  the  posteiior,  inferior,  and  , 
internal  |)arts  pf  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
brain.  Prismatic  at  ftr-^t,  it  proceeds  to- 
wards the  perforated  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone.    It  swells  all  ^it  once,  and  then  di- 


-  vides.  itself  ihW  •  'a  'gt^iii'HufiSjer  HP^MU 

■  threads,  which  spread  themselves  tipon  the 
pkukan/  inembrane;  principally  on  the  supe- 

'  rior  i^art  of  it/  ,  '       '  ' 

'  It  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  fila- 
'  mthts'  of  the  olfactory  nerves  have  never 
_  beeii  traced  npon  the  inferior  sponssT/  hones, 
'  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  middle 
'  mealus,  nor  in  any  of  the  sinuSes.  The 
ipituUarr/  membrane  receives  not  only  tlie 
'  hei'ves  of  the  first  pair,,  but  also  a  great  num- 
ber of  threads,  which  spring  from  the.'inter- 

•  iial  aspect  of  the  sphcno-paldtine  ganglion. 
'  These  threads  are  distributed  in  the  mealus, 

■  and  in  the'  inferior  part  of  the  membrane. 
'  It  covers  also,  for  a  considerable  length, 
'  the  ethmoidal  thread  of  tlie  nasal  nerve,  and 

receives  from  it  a  considerable  number  of 
'iilaments.    Tlie  mernbrane  Which  covers  tlie 
sinus  receives  alsb  a  number  of  nervous  ra- 
niifications.  ',  t 

'  ■  Thei  7iasal  fossce  '  communicate  outwairdly 
'  by  ivieans  of  the  nostrils,  the  Ibrni  and  size 
'  of  which  are  very  variable.  The  nostrils 
are  covered  with  liair  on  the  inside,  and  are 
■capable  of  being  increased  in  Size  by  mus- 
cular action.    The  na,sal  fossie  open  into 

•  the  phari/nv  by  the  posterior  nostrils;-  ' 

Mechanism  of  Smelling.  ■ —  Smell  is  ex- 
erted essentially  at  the  moment  when  the 
air  traverses  the  nasal  foss£E  in  proceeding 
towards  the  luttgs.    "We  vet-y  rarely  per- 
'  ceive '  any   odour  .  When  the  air  , proceeds 
'from  the  lungs;  it  happens  sometimes,  how- 
ever, x^articularly  in  organic  diseases  of  the 
Tiiiigs.       .  '.■.'....'■ 
Tlie  mechanism' of' 's'tpeil  is' ieji'fremely 
'  simple.    It  is  only  necessary  that  the  odori- 
'  ferous  particles'  should  be  stopt  upon,  the 
'pituitary   mcjtnbrane,    particularly  in  the 
places  Where  it  receives  the  threads  of  the 
-olfactory  nerves'.  !  ;'  ;;;■  ,v.  '---> 'J"'  to  -j-viiKV* 
_  '  As  it  is  exactly  in  the  superior  part  of 
'fhe  nasal  fossa?,  where  the  extremes  are  so 

■  liarroVv,  that  they  are  covered  with  mucus, 
lit  is /also  natural  that  the  .partides  should 
Jstop'therfe'..  ,<■  '">  '■,';•    ■';"■'»  'V'-'M^ 

We  'raiiy  toricbive-'tfte  utii%'' of  mucus. 
Its  physical  properties  are  such  that  it  ap- 
pears to  have  a  mtich  greater  affinity  with 
_^the  odoriferous  particles  than  with'  air  ;  it  is 
Wsp'  eXtremeiy.  important  to  the  olfactory 
'sense,  that  the  nasal'  miiciis  should  always 
-preserve  the  same  physical  properties.  When- 
ever they  are  changed, 'as  it  is  observed  in 
different  dcgi'ees  of  c(»'^»a,,  the  smell  ,  is  ei- 
ther not  everted  it  -all,'  ,dr  'in  .a  vei-y  iinper- 
fcctriianner.  ;.      '  '       ;  ^^''^■'■' ' , '        '  >' 

■  A'fter  -vv^at  has  bfeen  said  of  the  distribtl- 
tipn  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  it  is  evident  thai 
the  odours  th'at  roach 'the  upper  part  of'  the 
iiasal  cavities  ivill  be  pbrceived  witli  greater 
•facility  gid  acutcncss  :  for  this  reason,  when 
Hre  wisir  to  feel  more  acutely,  and  with 
greater  exactness,  .the  odbur.  of  iuiy  body, 
Wc  modify  t!i6  hir,in  siicli  a  Inaiiner  lii'at  it 
irtiiy  be  directed  tbwards  tfiis  [toint.  For 
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'■'&'e  same' reason,,  t^iosfe',  '^liS'.talcfe  '^httff'  'ek- 
deavoin-  also  to  make  it  reach  the  upper 
part  of  the  nasal  fossa.  The  internal  face 
of  the  ossa  spongiosa  appeal's  well  disposed 
to  stop  the  odours  at  the'  instant  the  air 
passes.  And,  as  there  is  an  extreme  sensi- 
bility in  this  point,  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  here  the  smell'  is  exerted,  thoiigh 
the  filaments  of  the  first  pair  have  not  been 
traced  so  far. 

Physiologists  have  hot  yet  determined  the 
use  of  the  external  nose  in  smelling  ;  it  ap- 
pears intended  to  direct  the  air  charged  with 
'odours  towards  the  superior  part  of  the  ncisal 
cavities.    ,  ■ 

Those  persons  w^io  .have  their  noses  de- 
formed, particularly  if  broken  ;  those  who 
have  small  nostrils,  directed  forward,  have 
in  general  almost  no  smell.  "The  loss  of 
the  nose,  either  by  sickness  or  accident, 
"cE(u'ses  ahnost  entu-ely  the  loss  of  smell. 
Such  people  recover  the  benefit  of  this  sense 
by  the  use  of  an  artificial  nose.  ' 

The  only  use  of  tlie  sinuses  which  is  ge- 
nei'ally  admitted,  is  that  of  furnishing  the 
"greater  part  of  the  nasal  nilicus.  The  other 
uses  whicli  are  attributed  to  them  are,  to 
■^rvie  as  a  depot  to  the  air  charged  with  odo- 
riferous particles,  to  augment  the  extent  of 
;the  surface  which  is  sensible  to  odours,  and 
to  receive  a  portion  of  the  air  that  we  in- 
spire for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  power 
,  of  smell  in  action,  &c.  These  are  far  from 
being  certain..  . 

Vapours  and  gases  appear  to  act  in  the 
,same  manner  upon  the  pituitary  membrane 
as  odours.  The  mechanism  of  it  ought, 
however,  to  be  a  little  different.  Bodies 
reduced  to  a  coJirse  powder  have  a  very 
strong  action  on  this  membrane  ;  even  their 
first  contact  is  painful ;  but  habit  changes 
the  pain  into  pleasure,  as  is  seen  in  the  case 
of  taking  snuff.  In  medicine,  this  property 
of  the  pituitary  membrane  is  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  .exciting  a  sharp  instanta- 
neous pain.  ' 

'  .  In  the  history  of  smell,  the'  tfse''  'of.  those 
hairs  with  which  tlie  nostrils  and  the  nasal 
fossre  are  provided,  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Perhaps  they  are  intended  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  foreign  bodies  along  With  the 
air  into  the  nasal  fossae.  In  this  case,  they 
would  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  the  eye- 
lashed,  and  the  hairs  with  which  the  ear  is 
provided. 

■  It  is  generally  agreed  that  tJiS  dlfactory 
'nerve  is  especially  employed  in  transmit- 
ting to  the  brain  the  impressions  produced 
by  odoriferous  bodies  ;  but  there  is  nothin"- 
to  prove  that  tlie  otlier  nerves,  which  are 
placed  upon  the  piluilar)/,  a^  Well  as  those 
near  it,  may  not  conffur  in  the  samb  func- 
tion."—  Magcndic' s  PInjsiologf/.     '  '''  ■'-■'''.' 
SMELi;.    SnQ  Snlmo  cpcrkmus...  •  '"'  ' 
SMI'LA'X.'  (From  ajXiA^vu,  to  titv'  so 
called  fVbin  the  roughness  of  its  leaves  and 
stalk.')'   'The  hauie  bf  a  gen'us  of  plants  in 
•1  B  3 
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the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Diaciu Or- 
der, Oclandria.     Rough  bind-weed. 

Smilax  china.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  China  root  tree.  China  ;  China  orien- 
talis ;  Sankira Guaquara ;  Smilax  aspera 
Chinensis.  China  root.  It  was  formerly 
in  esteem,  as  sarsaparilla  now  is,  in  the  cure 
of  the  venereal  disease,  and  cutaneous  dis- 
orders. 

Smilax,  Chinese.  See  Smilax  china. 
Smilax  sarsaparilla.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  sai'sa- 
parilla.  Sarsujmrilla  ;  Smilax  aspera  Peru- 
viana ;  Sarsa  ;  Carivillandi  ;  Iva  j)ecanga  ; 
Macapatli  ;  Zarza  ;  Zarzaparilla  ;  Salsapa- 
rilla ;  Zarcajmrilla.  The  root  of  this  plant, 
Smilax — caule  ncideato  angulalo,  foliis  iner- 
mibus  ovatis  retuso  mucronatis  trinerviis,  of 
Liinnasus,  has  a  farinaceous,  somewhat  bitter 
taste,  and  no  smell.  About  two  centuries 
ago  it  was  introduced  into  Spain,  as  an  un- 
doubted specific  in  syphilitic  disorders  ;  but 
owing  to  difference  of  climate,  or  other 
causes,  it  has  not  answered  the  character 
wliich  it  had  acquired  in  the  Spanish  West 
Indies.  It  is  now  considered  as  capable  of  im- 
proving the  general  habit  of  body,  after  it  has 
been  reduced  by  tlie  continued  use  of  mercury. 

To  refute  the  opinion  that  sarsaparilla 
possesses  antisyphilitic  virtues,  Mr.  Pearson, 
of  the  Lock  Plospital,  divides  the  subject 
into  two  distinct  questions.      1.  Is  the  sar- 
saparilla root,  when  given  alone,  to  be  safely 
relied  on  in  the  treatment  of  lues  venerea? 
The  late  Mr.  Bloomfield,  his  predecessor, 
and  during  some  years  his  colleague  at  the 
Lock  Hospital,    has  given  a  very  decided 
answer  to  this  question  :  "  I  solemnly  de- 
clare," says  he,    "  I  never  saw  a  single 
instance  in  my  life  where  it  cured  that  dis- 
order without  the  assistance  of  mercury, 
either  at  the  same  time  with  it,  or  when  it 
had  been  previously  taken  before  the  decoc- 
tion was  directed.".       Pearson's  experi- 
ence, during  many  years,  coincides  entirely 
with  the  observations  of  Bloomfield.  He 
has  employed  the  sarsaparilla,  in  powder 
and  in  decoctions,   in   an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  cases,  and  feels  himself  fully  au- 
thorised to  assert,  that  this  plant  has  not  the 
power  of  curing  any  one  form  of  the  lues 
venerea.    The  sarsaparilla,  indeed,  like  the 
guaiaciim,  is  capable  of  alleviating  symp- 
toms derived  from  the  venereal  virus  ;  and  it 
sometimes  manifests  the  power  of  suspend- 
ing, for  a  time,  the  destructive  ravages  of 
tliat  contagion  ;  but  where  the  poison  has 
not  been  previously  subdued  by  mercury, 
the  symptoms  will  quickly  return  ;  and,  in 
addition  to  them,  we  often  see  the  most 
indubitable  proofs  that  the  disease  is  mak- 
ing an   actual   progress,   during  the  re- 
gular administration  of  the  vegetable  re- 
medy. 

2.  When  the  sarsaparilla  root  is  givien  in 
conjunction  with  mercury,  does  it  render 
the  mercurial  course  more  certain  and  effi- 


cacious? In  replying  to  this  query,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  tliat  the  phrase,  «'  to 
increase  the  efficacy  of  mercury,"  may  im- 
ply,  that  a  smaller  quantity  of  this  mineral 
antidote  will  confer  security  on  an  infected 
person,  when  sarsaparilla  is  added  to  it ;  or 
It  may  mean,  that  mercury  would  be  some- 
times unequal  to  the  cure,  without  the  aid 
of  sarsaparilla.  If  a  decoction  of  this  root 
did  indeed  possess  so  admirable  a  quality, 
that  the  quantity  of  mercury,  necessary  to 
effect  a  cure,  might  be  safely  reduced,  when- 
ever it  was  given  during  a  mercurial  course, 
It  would  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
our  Materia  Medica.  This  opinion  has 
been,  however,  unfortunately  falsified  by  the 
most  ample  experience,  and  whoever  shall 
be  so  unwary  as  to  act  upon  such  a  pre- 
sumption, will  be  sure  to  find  his  own  and 
his  patient's  expectations  egregiously  disap- 
pointed. 

If  the  sarsaparilla  root  be  a  genuine 
antidote  against  the  syphih'tic  virus,  it  ought 
to  cure  the  disease  when  administered  alone ; 
but,  if  no  direct  proof  can  be  adduced  of  its 
being  equal  to  this,  any  arguments  founded 
on  histories  where  mercury  has  been  pre- 
viously given,  or  where  both  the  medicines 
were  administered  at  the  same  time,  must  be 
ambiguous  and  undecisive. 

It  appears  probable,  that  Sir  William 
Fordyce,  and  some  other  persons, '  enter- 
tained a  notion,  that  tliere  were  certain 
venereal  symptoms  which  commonly  re- 
sisted tlie  potency  of  mercury,  and  that  tlie 
sarsaparilla  vvas  an  appropriate  remedy  in 
these  cases.  This  opinion,  it  is  presumed, 
is  not  correct,  for  it  militates  against  all 
Mr.  P.  has  ever  observed  of  tJie  progress 
and  treatment  of  lues  venerea.  Indeed 
those  patients  who  have  lately  used  a  full 
course  of  mercurj',  often  complain  of  noc- 
turnal pains  in  their  limbs ;  they  are  some- 
times afflicted  with  painful  enlargements  of 
the  elbow  and  knee-joints;  or  they  have 
membranous  nodes,  cutaneous  exulcerations, 
and  certain  other  symptoms,  resembling 
those  which  are  the  offspring  of  the  venereal 
virus. 

It  may  and  does  often  happen,  that  ap- 
pearances like  these  are  mistaken  for  a  true 
venereal  affection,  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  error,  mercury  is  administered,  which 
never  fails  to  exasperate  the  disease.  Now, 
if  a  strong  decoction  of  sai-saparilla  root  be 
given  to  persons  under  these  circumstances, 
it  will  seldom  fail  of  producing  the  most 
beneficial  cflects ;  lience  it  has  been  con- 
tended, that  symptoms  derived  from  the 
contagion  of  lues  venerea,  which  could  not 
be  cured  by  mercury,  have  finally  yielded 
to  this  vegetable  remedy.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, tliat  representations  of  this 
kind  have  a  specious  and  imposing  air; 
nevertheless,  Mr.  Pearson  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  they  are  neither  exact  nor  con- 
clusive.   If  any  of  the  above-named  s)Tnp- 
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toms  should  appear  near  the  conclusion  of  a 
course  of  mercury,  when  that  medicine  was 
operating  powerfully  on  the  whole  system, 
it  would  be  a  strange  and  inexplicable  thing 
if  they  could  possibly  be  derived  immedi- 
ately from  the  uncontrolled  agency  of  the 
venereal  virus. 

This  would  imply  something  like  a 
palpable  contradiction,  that  the  antidote 
should  be  operating  with  sufficient  efficacy 
to  cure  the  venereal  symptoms,  for  which  it 
was  directed,  while,  at  the  same  time  the 
venereal  virus  was  proceeding  to  contaminate 
new  parts,  and  to  excite  a  new  order  of  ap- 
pearances. 

One  source,  and  a  very  common  one,  to 
which  some  of  the  mistakes  committed  upon 
this  subject  may  be  traced,  is  a  persuasion 
that  every  morbid  alteration  which  arises  in, 
an  infected  person  is  actually  tainted  with 
the  venereal  virus,  and  ought  to  be  as- 
cribed to  it  as  its  true  cause. 

Every  experienced  surgeon  must,  how- 
ever, be  aware,  that  very  little  of  truth  and 
reality  exists  in  a  representation  of  this  kind. 
The  contagious  matter,  and  the  mineral 
specific,  may  jointly  produce,  in  certain 
habits  of  body,  a  new  series  of  symptoms, 
which,  strictly  speaking,  are  not  venereal, 
which  cannot  be  cured  by  mercury,  and 
which  are  sometimes  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  simple  and  natural  effects  of  the 
venereal  virus. 

Some  of  the  most  formidable  of  these 
appearances  may  be  sometimes  removed  by 
sarsaparilla,  the  venereal  virus  still  remain- 
ing in  the  system  ;  and,  when  the  force  of 
that  poison  has  been  completely  subdued  by 
mercury,  the  same  vegetable  is  also  capable 
of  freeing  the  patient  from  what  may  be 
called  the  sequelaa  of  a  mercurial  course. 

The  root  of  the  sarsaparilla  is  sometimes 
employed  in  rheumatic  affections,  scrofula, 
and  cutaneous  complaints,  where  an  acri- 
mony of  the  fluids  prevails. 

Sjit'rnion  HoiiTENSE.  Scc  Impevatoria 
ostriUhium. 

SMY'RNIUM.  (So  called  from  tr^vp^/a, 
myrrh,  the  smell  of  the  seed  resembling  that 
of  myrrh  very  much.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.   Class,  Penlandria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 

Smyrnium  OLUsATiiuM.  Tlie  system- 
atic name  of  the  plant  called  Alexanders. 
Hipposeliiium ;  Sint/rnium  ;  Macerona  ;  Ma- 
cedonisium;  Herba  alexandrina ;  Grielmn; 
Jgrioselinum.  Common  Alexanders.  This 
plant  was  formerly  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens, for  culinary  use,  but  is  now  super- 
seded by  celery.  The  seeds  are  bitter  and 
aromatic,  and  the  roots  are  more  powerfully 
bitter.  They  stand  recommended  as  re- 
solvents, diuretics,  and  emmenagogues, 
though  seldom  used  in  medical  prescrip- 
tions. 

Smyrnium  rotundifohum.  The 
blanched  leaves  of  this  species,  are  said  to  be 
more  agreeable  than  those  of  the  olusatrum. 


SNAIL.    See  Limax. 

if  Snail-fteeded  glasswort.    See  Salsola  kali. 

SNAKE.  Anguis.  The  flesh  was  for- 
merly made  into  broth  as  a  restorative. 

Snake,  common.  The  Coluber  natrix,  of 
Linna2us. 

Snake,  rattle.    See  Coluber, 

SNAKE  ROOT.  See  Aristolochiit  ser- 
penlaria,  and  Poli/gala  senega.  ' 

SNAKEWEED,  See  Polygonum  bis- 
torta. 

SNAKEWOOD.  See  Colubrinum  lig- 
num. 

Snake-lrilling  birthwort.  See  Aristolochia 
anguicida. 

SNAP-DRAGON.    See  Antirrhinum. 

SNEEZEWORT.  (So  called,  because 
the  dried  flowers  and  roots,  when  powdered, 
cause  sneezing  when  applied  to  the  nose.) 
See  Achillea  plarmica. 

SNEEZING.  Slernutatio.  A  con- 
vulsive action  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest 
from  irritation  of  the  nostrils. 

SNUFF.    See  Nicotiuna. 

SOAP.    See  Sapo. 

SOAP-BERRY.    See  Sapomria  ojpci- 

SOAP,  MOUNTAIN.  A  pals  brown- 
ish black  mineral,  which  has  a  greasy  feel  ; 
writes,  but  does  not  soil ;  and  occurs  in  trap 
rocks  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  It  is  used  in 
crayon  painting. 

SOAP-STONE.    See  Steatite. 

SOAP-TREE.    See  Saponaria. 

SOAP-WORT.    See  Saponaria. 

Socotoriiie  aloes.  Aloes  brought  from 
Socotora.     See  Aloe. 

SO'DA.  (An  Arabian  word.)  The  name 
now  universally  given  by  chemists  and  phy- 
sicians to  the  mineral  alkali. 

It  is  obtained  from  several  sources,  but 
principally  from  plants  growing  on  the  sea 
coast.  It  occurs  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
united  with  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  boracic 
acids  ;  it  is  also  fo'ond  in  large  quantities  in 
Egypt,  combined  with  carbonic  acid.  It 
appears  to  be  deposited  in  large  impure 
masses,  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  iu 
various  countries,  from  which  it  is  extracted 
by  running  waters.  Thus  it  is  found,  after 
the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  water, 
mixed  with  sand  in  the  bottom  of  lakes  in 
Hungary ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Biiin  in 
Bohemia  ;  and  in  Switzerland.  It  occurs 
also  in  China,  and  near  Tripoli ;  in  Syria, 
Egypt,  Persia,  and  India.  It  frequently 
oozes  out  of  walls  and  crystallises  on  their 
surface.  Like  potassa,  it  is  procured  by 
lixiviation  from  the  ashes  of  burnt  plants, 
but  only  from  those  which  grow  upon  the 
sea  shores.  The  variety  of  plants  employed 
for  this  purpose  is  very  considerable.  In 
Spain,  soda  is  procured  from  different 
species  of  the  Salsoln  and  SaUcornia,  and  the 
liatis  maritima.  The  Zostera  viarilima  is 
burnt  in  some  places  on  the  borders  of  the 
Baltic.  In  this  country  we  burn  the  va- 
4  B  4 
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nous  species  of  fuci;  mid  in  Prance  they 
burn  llie  Chenopodhm  maritimum.  See  Soda 
vnjnira.  V'  ' 

Tlio  alkali  thus  procured  is  more  or  less 
pure,  according  to  the  nature  of  the.  particular 
plant  from  which  it  is  obtained.  The  great- 
est part,  however,  is  a  subcarbonate  of Isoda. 

"  lo  procure  pure  soda,  we  must  boil  a 
solution  of  the  pure  carbonate  with  half  its 
M-ejght  of  quicklime,  and  after  subsidence 
decant  the  clear  ley,  and  evaporate  in  a  clean 
iron  or  sdver  vessel,  till  the  liquid  flows 
quietly  like  oil.  It  must  then  be  poured  out 
on  a  polished  iron  plate.  It  concretes  into 
a  hard  white  cake,  which  is  to  be  imme- 
diately broken  in  pieces,  and  put  up,, while 
still  hot,  iu  a  phial,  which  must  be  'well 
corked.  If  the  carbonate  of  soda  be  some- 
what impure,  then,  after  the  action  of  lime, 
and  subsequent  concentration  of  the  ley, 
alkohel  must  be  digested  on  it,  which  will 
dissolve  only  the  caustic  pure  soda,  and  leave 
the  heterogeneous  salts.  By  distilling  of 
the  alkohol  in  ^  silver  alembic,  the  alkali 
may  then  be  obtained  pure. 

This  white  solid  substance  .isj,'h6wever, 
not  absolute  soda,  but  a  hydrate,  consistinj; 
of  about  iOO  soda  +  28  water ;  or  of  near- 
ly 77  +  23,  in  100.    If  a  piece  of  this  soda 
be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  softens  and  becomes 
pasty  ;  but  it  never  deliquesces  into  an  oily- 
looking  liquid,  as  potassa  does.    The  soda 
in  fact  soon  becomes  drier,  because  by  absorp- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air'it  passes 
into  an  efflorescent  carbonate.     Soda  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  potassa  by  sulphuric  acid, 
which  forms  a  very  soluble  salt  with  the 
former,  and  a  sparingly  soluble  one  witli  the 
latter ;  by  muriate  of  platina  and  tartaric 
acid,  which  occasion  precipitates  with  potassa 
§alts,  but  not  with  those  of  soda. 
:  The  basis  of  soda  is  a  peculiar  metal, 
called  sodium,  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy 
in  ]  807,  a  few  days  after  lie  discovered 
potassium.    It  may  be  procured  in  exactly 
tlie  same  manner  as  potassium,  by  electrical 
or  cliemical  decomposition  of  the  pure  hy- 
drate.    A  rather  higher  degree  of  heat,  and 
greater  voltaic  power,  are  required  to  decom- 
pose soda  than  potassa.     Sodium  resembles 
potassium  in  many  of  its  characters.    It  is 
as  white  as  silver,  possesses  great  lustre,  and 
ie  a  good  conductor  of  electricity.    It  enters 
into  fusion  at  about  200°  Fahr.,  and  rises  in 
vapour  at  a  strong  red  heat.    Its  sp.  gr, 
18,  according  to  Gay  Lussac  and  Thcnardi 
0-972,  Qt  the  temperature  of  59°  Falir.  In 
the  CK)1(],  it  exercises  scarcely  any  action  on 
qry   air,   or   oxygeh.     But  when  heated 
strongly  ,n  oxygen  or  chlorine,  it  burns  with 
great  brilliancy.    When  thrown  upon  water, 
Its  eflervescci  violently,  but  docs  not  in- 
flame,  swims   on   tiic   surface,  gradually 
diminishes  widi  great  agitation,  and  renders 
the  water  a  solution  of  soda.     It  acts  upon 
mdst  substances  in  a  manner  similar  to 
potassium,  but  witli  less  energy.    It  tar- 


nishes in  the  air,  but  more  slowly;  and, 

like  potassium,  itr.  is: /best  preserved  under 
naphtha. 

Sodium  forms  two  distinct  combinations 
with  oxygen ;  one  is  pure  soda,  whose  hy- 
drate IS  above  described  ;  the  other  is  tlje 
orange  oxide  of  sodium,  observed,  like*  tlie 
preceding  oxide,  first  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in 
1807,  but  of  whicli  the  true  nature  was 
pointed  out,  in  laio,  by  Gay  Lussac  and 
ilienard.  :  ,   ,  , ,     ;  •,, 

Pure  soda  may'  he  forined  by  burning 
sodium  in  a  quantity  of  air,  containing  no 
more. oxygen  than  is  sufiicient  for  its  conver- 
sion into  this  alkali ;  i.  e.  the  metal  must  be 
in  excess ;  a  strong  -degree,  of  heat:  must  be 
employed.  ,  ,  , 

Pure  soda  is  of  a  grey  colour,  it  is  a  non- 
conductor of  electricity,  of  a  vitreous  frac- 
ture, and  requires  a  strong  red  heat  for  its 
fusion.  .When  a  little  water  is  added  to  it, 
there  is  a  violent  action  between  the  two 
bodies;  the  soda  becomes  white,  crystalline 
in  its  appearance,  and  much  more  fusible 
and  volatile.  It  is  tlien  tte  siibstance  com- 
monly called  pure  or  caustic  soda;  but  ^ro- 
perly  styJed  the  %rf,-nte.  .i!' f  yV;..'  /.iiiv.r? 

The  other  oxide  or  peroxide  of  Sodium  may 
be  formed  by  burning  sodium  in  oxygen,  in 
excess.  It  is  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  very 
fusible,;and  a  non-conductor  of  electricitv. 
V/hen  acted  on  by  water,  it  gives  off  oxygen, 
and  the  water  becomes  a  solution  .^of 'soda! 
It  deflagrates  when  strongly  heated  with 
combustible  bodies. 

The  proportions  of  oxygen  in  soda,  and 
in  the  orange  peroxide  of  sodium,  ai-e  easily 
learned  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  water 
and  on  oxygen.     If  a  given  weight  of  so- 
dium, in  a  little  glass  tube,  be  tiirown  by 
means  of  the  linger  under  a  graduated  in- 
verted jar  tilled  with  watei-,  die  quantity 
of  hydrogen  evolved  will  indicate  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  combined  with  the  metal  to 
form  soda;   and  when  sodium  is  slowly 
burned  in  a  tray  of  platina  .  (lined  with  dry- 
common  salt),  in  0X3'gen  in  great  excess, 
from  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  the 
composition  of  die  peroxide  may  be  learned. 
From  Sir  H.  Davy's  experiments  compai-ed 
with  those  of  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  it 
appears,  tliat  the  prime  equivalent  of  sodium 
is  3.0,  and  that  of  drj'  soda,  or  protoxide  of 
sodiuo-,  4.0;  while  the  Orange  oxide  or 
deutoxide  i^  5.0.     The  numbers  given  by 
Thenard  arc,  for  the  first,  100  metal '+  33. 995 
oxygen  ;  and  for  tlie  secbnd,  100 metal  * 
67.990  oxygen.  •.<-.•    •  . 

Another  oxide  is  described  containing 
less  oxj'gen  than  soda ;  it  is  therefore  a  sub- 
oxide. When  sodium  Js  kejit  for  some  time 
in  a  i;mnll  -qunntity  of  moist  air,  or  when 
sodium  in  Gx'tiess  is  iieated  with  hvdrate  of 
soda,  a  dark  greyish  substance  is"  formed, 
more  inflammable  than  sodium,  and  which 
affords  hydrogen  by  its  action  upon  water. 
Only  one  combination  of  sodium  and 


(ism 


chlorine  is  known.  This  is  tlie  inaportawt 
substance,  coimiwn- salt.  '  It  may  be  formed 
directly  by  combustion,  or  by  decomposing 
any  compound  of  chlorine  by  sodium.  So- 
dium lias  n  much  stronger  attraction  for 
cWorine  than  for  oxygen  :  and  soda,  or  its 
hydrate,  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  oxygen 
;being  expelled  from  the  first,  and  oxygen 
and  wnter  from  the  second.''  ■•  r.-vrr.:  .■:>•  \  -i 
Potassium  has  a  stronger  attraction'  for 
chlorine  than  sodium  has;  and  one  mode  of 
procuring  sodium  easily,  is  by  heating  toge- 
ther to  redness  common  salt  and  potassium. 
The  chloride  of  sodiinn,  improperly  called 
the  muriate,  consists  of  4.5  chlorine  +  3.0 
sodium.  There  is  ho  known  action  between 
sodiutn  and  hydrogen  or  azote.  •  •     ■  ; 

Sodium  combines  readily  wlfili'  sulphir 
.and  with  phosphorus,  presenting  similar  phe- 
nomena to  those  presented  by  potassium. 
The  sulphurets  and  pliosphurets  of  sodium 
.agree  in  their  general  properties  with  those 
of  potassium,  except  that  they  are  rather  less 
inflammable.  They  form,  by  burning,  aci- 
dulous compounds  of  .sulphuric  and  phos- 
phoric acid  and  soda,      ,    '<"■'■.'  -"      .  ^ 

Potassium  and  sodium  Combine  with  great 
facility,  and  form  peculiar  compounds,  which 
.differ  in  their  properties,  according  to  the 
[proportions  of  the  constituents.  By  a  small 
quantity  of  sodium,  potassium  is  rendered 
iiuid  at  common  temperatures,  and  its  sp.gr. 
■is  considerably  diminished.  Eight  parts  of 
potassium,  Tind  one  of  sodium,  form  a  com- 
pound that  swims  in  naphtha,  and  that  is  fluid 
•at  the  common  temperature  of  the  air.  Three 
parts  of  sodiimi,  and  One  of  potassimtii  make 
a  compound  fluid  at  common  temperatures. 
.A  little  potassium  destroys  the  ductility  of 
.sodium,  and  renders  it  very  brittle  and  soft. 
;Since  the  prime  of  potassium  is  to  that  Of 
"^dium  as  5  to  3,  it  will  require  the  former 
-quantity  of  potassium  to  eliminate  the  latter 
jquantity  of  sodium  from  the  chloride.  The 
attractions  of  potassium,  for  all  substances 
that  have  been  examined,  are  stronger  than 
those  of  sodium.        '■      .  •      )  .  : 

Soda  is  the  bdsis  of  common  'sJiltj^  of  plate 
\and  crown-glass,  and  of  all  hard  soaps." 

The  compoundsiof  soda  used  in  uiiedicine 
are  the  following't  ■  ro.in:!.)')  , 

,1J  Soda:  acetas.  6.  Sodoe  m'urias;  "  ■  ■ 
-rS.  - — ^  boras.  7.       '    phospha^.  '- 

-rS.  — ' — carbOiias.   ■    8.   -sulphas. 

Xl4.  subcarbonas.  9.   ^  tartras. 

,-x5.  _  i.-ex-  -io.  Soda  tartarisata. 

1:     eiccata,  '  i  t  v  •  • '11.  Sapo  durus. 

Soda  acMtataI'  ■ 'A 'neutrtll  salt  forrbed 
of  a  combination'  of  aCetic  acid  with  the 
mineral  alkali.    Its  virtues  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  acptalie  of  potassa. 
,    Soda  boiiaxata.    See  J]orax. 
.    Soclu,  carbonate  mf^  '  See  Sodes  carbonas. 

SonA'  Hisi'AiooA.'    See  Sodn  impiira. 

Soda  hispanica  pouipicata.  ■  See  Soda 
-  subcarbonas,      ■■■  ■•        ■  ^.     •    i  :  •  •  ' 

Soda  mvvkA4     Impuris  soda.  "Soda 
Barilla;  Bariglia  ;  Barillor;  Anatron  s  Na- 


i  troki  Ahatort;  '^^trurit  aMtqUoi^ilifi Aph- 
ronitruvi ;  Ba^irach  /  •  Sal  '  aikdtirius  Jixhs 
■fossilis  s  Carbonas  sodee  ■  impurui  •  Suhtar- 

■  bonus  sodes  impura.  Soda.  ■  fiarilia  is  the 
term  given,  in  commerce,'  to  the  impure 
mineral  alkali,  or  imperfect  carbonate  of 
soda,  imported  from  Spain  and  the  Levant. 
It  is  made  by  burning  to  ashes  different 

■  plants  that  grow  on  the  sea-shore,  chiefly  of 
'the  genus  Salsola.  Many  have  referred  it 
to  the  Salsola  kali,  of  Linnasus;  but  various 
other  plants,  on  being  burned,  are  found  io 
afford  this  alkali,  and  some  in  a  greatei" 
proportion  than  this  :  these  are,        ;>      .  '  .; 

1.  The  Salsola  saliva,  of  Linnasus.  '  Sal- 
isola  sonda,  of  Lofling,  Kali  hispanicum 
:  supinum  annuitm  sedi-foliis  breDtbus.  Kali 
d' Alicante.  This  grows  abundantly  on  that 
part  of  the  Spanish  coast  which  is  washed 
by  the  Mediterranean  sea.  This  plant  i's 
deservedly  first  enumerated  by  Professot 
MuiTay,  as  it  supplies  all  the  best  soda  con- 
sumed in  Europet  which  by  us  is  called 
Sjjanish  or  Alicant  soda,  and  by  the  Spanish 
merchants  Barilla  de  Alicante.         ■    .  ' 

■  2.  Salsola  soda,  of  Ti'mncexis,  Kali  md jus 
eochleato  semine  ;  Le  Salicor.  This  specie^s, 
which  grows  on  the  French  Mediterranean 
coast,  is  much  used  in  Languedoc  for  the 
preparation  of  this  salt,  which  is  usually  eic- 
ported  to  Sicily  and  Italy.  '  i 

3.  Salsola  tragus,  of  Linnceus,  afifords  ail 
ordinary  kind  of  soda,  with  which  the 
French  frequently  mix  that  made  in  Larf- 
guedoc.  This  adulteration  is  also  pract?is6d 
by  the  Sicilians,  who  distinguish  the  pl&nt 
by  the  term  salvaggia.  ^  > 

4.  Salicovnia  herbacca,  of  Linnajus^  is 
(Common  in  salt  marshes,  and  on  the  sea- 
,shore  all  over  Europe.  Linnasus  prefers 
the  soda  obtained  f^om  this  plant  to  that  6f 
all  the  others;  but  though  the  quantity  tff 
alkali  which  it  yields  is  very  considerable,  it 
is  mixed  with  much  common  salt.  ' 

1  ■  Si  Salicor nia  arabica,  of  Linnajus,  and 
also  '  the  Mesembryanlhemum  nodiflormri, 
and  Plantago  squarrosa.  AH  these,  accordi 
ing  to  Alpinus,  afford  this  alkali.  It  hik 
also  been  procured  from  several  of  the  fuc?, 
iespecially  F.  vesiculosUSf.  and  distinguished 
here  by  the  name  kelp.  Various  other- 
marine  plants  niight  also  bc  noticed  as  yield- 
ing an  impuj-e  soda  by  combustion  ;  but  the 
principal  are  confined  to  the  genus  salsola, 
and  that  of  salicornia.  The  salsola  kali,  oh 
the  authority  of  Rawolf,  is  the  species  frorii 
which  the  salt  is  usually  obtained  in  eaSteht 
countries:  vvhich  is  brought  to  iis- in  haM 
porous  masses,  of  a  speckled  brown  colourj 
Kelp,  a  still  more  impure  alkali,  made  zii 
this  country  by  burning  various  sea-weed^ 
is  sometimes  called  British  bai'illa.  The 
marine  plantSi  collected  for  the  purpoSfr'Oi" 
procuring  bririll.i;  in.  this  ^  country,  fire  the 
Salsola  kali,  Salicornia  eiiroprca,  Zoxlera  vitii- 
ritiinn,  Triglochek  maritihrnin,  dhenopmlium 
inariliinnn,  yilriphw  pnrttilac.oidcs  dl  ^  lilio. 
ralis,  Plantago  marUima,  Tamarix  gallica,'' 
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Eryngium  maritimum,  Sedum  tclephium, 
Dipsacus  fullonum,  &c.  &c. 

_  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  different 
kinds  of  soda  which  are  brought  to  Eu- 
ropean mai-kets,  have  not  been  sufficiently 
analysed  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  to- 
lerable certainty  the  respective  value  of  each  ; 
and,  indeed,  while  the  practice  of  adulterat- 
ing this  salt  continues,  any  attempts  of  this 
kind  are  likely  to  prove  fruitless.     The  best 
information  on  this  subject  is  to  be  had  from 
Jessica,  Mascorelle,  Cadet,  Bolare,  and  Ses- 
tini.     In  those  places  where  the  prepar- 
ation of  soda  forms  a  considerable  branch  of 
commerce,  as  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, seeds  of  the  salsola  are  regularly 
sown  in  a  proper  situation  near 'the  sea, 
which  usually  shoot  above  ground  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight.    About  the  time  the 
seeds  become  ripe,  the  plants  are  pulled  up 
by  the  roots,  and  exposed  in  a  suitable  place 
to  dry,  where  their  seeds  are  collected ;  this 
being  done,  the  plants  are  tied  up  in  bun- 
dles, and  burned  in  an  oven  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  where  tlie  ashes  are  then,  while 
hot,  continually  stirred  with  long  poles. 
The  saline  matter,  on  bocoming  cold,  foims 
a  hard  solid  mass,  which  is  broken  in  pieces 
of  a  convenient  size  for  exportation. 

According  to  chemical  analysis,  the  im- 
pure sodas  of  commerce  generally  contain  a 
portion  of  vegetable  alkali,  and  neutral  salts, 
as  muriate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  potassa, 
and  not  unfrequently  some  portion  of  iron 
is  contained  in  the  mass ;  they  are,  there- 
fore, to  be  considered  as  more  or  less  a 
compound,  and  their  goodness  to  be  esti- 
mated accordingly.     The  Spanish  soda,  of 
the  best  sort,  is  in  dark-coloured  masses,  of 
a  bluish  tinge,  very  ponderous,  sonorous, 
dry  to  the  touch,  and  externally  abounding 
with  small  cavities^  without  any  offensive 
smell,  and  very  salt  to  the  taste ;  if  long 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  undergoes  a  degree  of 
spontaneous  calcination.     The  best  French 
soda  is  also  dry,  sonorous,  brittle,  and  of  a 
deep  blue  colour,  approaching  to  black. 
The  soda  which  is  mixed  with  small  stones, 
which  gives  out  a  foetid  smell  on  solution, 
and  is  white,  soft,  and  deliquescent,  is  of 
the  worst  kind. 

Soda  muiuata.  See  Soda;  murias. 
Soda  muhiatica.  See  Sodee  murias. 
Soda  i'hosphorata.  Phosphorated  soda. 
Alkali  minerale  jihosjihoralum,  of  Bergman. 
This  preparation  is  a  compound  of  phospho- 
ric acid  and  soda,  ^t  is  cathartic  in  the  dose 
of  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  ;  dissolved  in 
gruel  it  is  not  unpleasant,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  useful  in  scrophula,  bronchocele,  rach- 
itis, and  gout,  in  small  doses. 

Soda,  subcarbonate  of.     See  Sodce  subcar- 
bonas. 

Soda,  subcarbonate  of,  dried.     See  Soda 
subcarbenas  exsiccala. 

Soda,  sulp/iate  of.     See  Sodte  sulphas. 
Soda   tahtaiuzata.     Tartarized  soda, 


formerly  known  by  the  names  of  sal  rupel- 
Icnsis,  sal  pobjchreslum  Seignelli,  and  lately 
by  tliat  of  natron  tartarizaium.     Take  of 
subcarbonate  of  soda  twenty  ounces ;  super- 
tartrate  of  potassa,  powdered,  two  pounds  • 
boiling  water  ten  pints.     Dissolve  the  sub- 
carbonate of  soda  in  the  water,  and  add 
gradually  the  supertartrate  of  potassa ;  filter 
the  solution  through  paper,  and  evaporate  it 
until  a  pellicle  forms  upon  the  surface  ;  then 
set  It  by  that  crystals  may  form.  Having 
poured  away  the  water,  dry  these  crystals 
upon  bibulous  paper.      This  salt  consists 
of  tartanc  acid,  soda,  and  potassa,  the  soda 
only  combining  with    the  superabundant 
acid  of  the  super  salt;  it  is,  therefore,  a 
triple  salt,  and  it  has  been  judged  by  the 
London  College  more  convenient  to  express 
this  difference  by  the  adjective  iarlarizata, 
than  to  introduce  the  three  words  necessary 
to  its  description.    It  possesses  mUdJy  ca- 
thartic,  diuretic,  and  deobstruent  virtues, 
and  is  administered  in  doses  from  one  drachm 
to  an  ounce,  as  a  cathartic,  and  in  the  dose 
of  twenty  to  thirty  grains  in  abdominal 
physconia,  and  torpidity  of  the  kidneys. 
Soda,  tartarized.     See  Soda  tartarizata. 
SoD^  uoKAs.     See  Borax. 
SoDj&  CARBONAs.      Carbonate  of  soda. 
Take  of  subcarbonate  of  soda,  a  pound ; 
subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  three   ounces ; 
distilled  water,  a  pint.    Having  previously 
dissolved  the  soda  in  water,  add  the  ammo- 
nia, then  by  means  of  a  sand  bath  apply  a 
heat  of  1800  for  three  hours,  or  until  the 
ammonia  be  driven  off.    Lastly,  set  the  so- 
lution by  to  crystallise.    The  remaining  so- 
lution may  be  evaporated  and  set  by  in  the 
same  manner  that  crystals  may  again  fomi. 
This  salt  which  is  called  also  aerated  soda, 
and  natron,  bears  to  the  subcarbonate  of 
soda  the  same  relation  that  the  carbonate  of 
potassa  does  to  its  subcarbonate.     It  is  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way,  possesses  the  same 
comparative  advantages,  and  contains,  in  like 
manner,  double  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 

SoD^  MURIAS.      Muriate  of  soda.  Al- 
kali minerale  salinum ;  Sal  communis;  Sal 
culinaris ;  Sal  fontium ;  Sal  gcmm<B Sal 
marinus;    Natron   munatv 711 Soda  mu- 
riala.     Common  culinary  salt.    This  salt 
is  more  abundant  in  nature  than  any  other. 
It  is  found  in  prodigious  masses  in  the  in- 
ternal part  of  the  earth,  in  Calabria,  in  Hun- 
gary, in  Muscovy,    and    more  especially 
Weilicska,  in  Poland,  near  Mount  Capax, 
where  the  mines  are  very  large,  and  afford 
immense  quantities  of  salt.    It  is  also  ob- 
tained by  several  artificial  means  from  sea- 
water.    It  possesses  antiseptic,  diuretic,  and 
resolvent  qualities,  and  is  frequently  employ- 
ed in  form  of  clyster,  fomentation,  lotion, 
pendiluvium,    and    bath,    in  obstipation, 
against  worms,  gangrene,  scrophulous  tu- 
mours, herpetic  eruptions,  arthritis,  &c. 
Souas  suddoras.    See  Borax. 
SobjE  subcarbonas.      Subcarbonate  of 
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soda,  formerly  called  natron  preeparatum 
and  sal  soda.  Take  of  impure  soda, 
powdered,  a  pound  ;  boiling  distilled  water, 
half  a  gallon.  Boil  the  soda  in  the  water 
for  half  an  hour,  and  strain  the  solution  ;  let 
tlie  solution  evaporate  to  two  pints,  and  be 
set  by,  that  crystals  may  form.  Throw 
away  the  remaining  solution.  The  pure 
crystals,  thus  formed  of  Alicant  barilla,  are 
colourless,  transparent,  lamellated,  of  a 
rhomboidal  figure ;  and  one  hundred  parts 
are  found  to  contain  twenty  of  alkali,  six- 
teen of  aerial  acid,  and  sixty-four  of  water  ; 
but  upon  keeping  the  crystals  for  a  length 
of  time,  if  the  air  be  not  excluded,  the  water 
evaporates,  and  they  assume  the  form  of  a 
white  powder.  According  to  Islin,  one 
ounce  of  water,  at  the  temperature  62°  of 
Fahr.  dissolves  five  drachms  and  fifteen 
grains  of  the  crystals.  This  salt  consists  of 
soda  imperfectly  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  is  therefore,  called  sodte  subcar- 
bonas.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  from  ten 
grains  to  half  a  drachm  as  an  attenuant  and 
antacid ;  and  joined  with  bark  and  aro- 
matics,  it  is  highly  praised  by  some  in  the 
cure  of  scrophula.  It  is  likewise  a  power- 
ful solvent  of  mucus,  a  deobstruent  and 
diuretic  ;  and  has  been  thought  an  antidote 
against  oxide  of  arsenic  and  corrosive  sub- 
limate. The  other  diseases  in  which  it  is 
administered  are  those  arising  from  an  abun- 
dance of  mucus  in  the  primae  viae,  calcu- 
lous complaints,  gout,  some  affections  of  the 
skin,  rickets,  tinea  capitis,  crusta  lactea,  and 
womas.  Externally  it  is  recommended  by 
some  in  the  form  of  lotion,  to  be  applied  to 
scrophulous  ulcers. 

Sov^  suBCABBONAs  EXSiccATA.  Dried 
subcarbonate  of  soda.  Take  of  subcar- 
bonate  of  soda,  a  pound.  Apply  a  l)oiling 
heat  to  the  soda  in  a  clean  iron  vessel,  until 
it  becomes  perfectly  dry,  and  constantly  stir 
it  with  an  iron  rod.  Lastly,  reduce  it  into 
powder.  Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  subcarbonate. 

SoD^ai  SULPHAS.  Sulphate  of  soda,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  natron  vi- 
triolatum,  and  formerly  sal catharlicus  Glau- 
beri.  Take  of  the  salt  which  remains  after 
the  distillation  of  muriatic  acid,  two  pounds. 
Boiling  water,  two  pints  and  a  half.  Dis- 
solve the  salt  in  the  water,  then  add  gradu- 
ally as  much  subcarbonate  of  soda  as  may  be 
required  to  saturate  the  acid  :  boil  tlie  solu- 
tion away  until  a  pellicle  forms  upon  the 
surface,  and,  after  having  strained  it,  set  it 
by,  that  crystals  may  form.  Having  poured 
away  the  water,  dry  these  crystals  upon 
bibulous  paper.  It  possesses  cathartic  and 
diuretic  qualities,  and  is  in  high  esteem  as  a 
mild  cathartic.  It  is  found  in  the  mineral 
kingdom  formed  by  nature,  but  that  which 
is  used  medicinally  is  prepared  by  art.  The 
dose  is  from  one  drachm  to  one  ounce. 
SODALITE.    A  green  coloured  mine- 


ral discovered  in  a  bed  of  mica  slate  in  West 
Greenland. 

SODIUM.    See  Soda. 

SOL.    The  sun.     Gold  was  so  called 
by  the  older  chemists, 

SOLA'MEN.  (From  solor,  to  com- 
fort.) Anise-seed  is  named  solamen  intes- 
tinorum,  from  the  comfort  it  affords  in  dis- 
orders of  the  intestines, 

SOLANO'IDES.  (From  solatium, 
night-shade,  and  eiSos,  likeness.)  Bastard 
nightshade. 

SOLA'NUM.  (From  solor,  to  com- 
fort, because  it  gives  ease  by  its  stupifying 
qualities.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linna?an  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  ihe'sola- 
imm  nigrum. 

SoLANUM  DULCAMARA.    The  systematic 
name   of  the  bitter-sweet.      Dvlcamara  ; 
Solanum  scandens ;  Glycypicros,  sive  amara- 
dulcis ;  Solanum  Ugnositm.     tTpvxvos,  of 
Theophrastus.    Woody  nightshade.  Sola- 
num  —  caule  inermi  frulescente  Jlexuosa  ;  fo- 
liis  superioribus  hastatis  ;  racemis  cymosis,  of 
Linnaeus.     The  roots  and  stalks  of  this 
nightshade,  upon  being  chewed,  first  cause  a 
sensation  of  bitterness,  which  is  soon  follow- 
ed by  a  considerable  degree  of  sweetness  ; 
and  hence  the  plant  obtained  the  name  of 
bitter-sweet.    The  berries  have  not  yet  been 
applied  to  medical  use ;  they  seem  to  act 
powerfully  upon  the  primae  viae,  exciting 
violent  vomiting  and  purging.    Thirty  of 
them  were  given  to  a  dog,  which  soon  be- 
came mad,  and  died  in  the  space  of  three 
hours  ;  and,  upon  opening  his  stomach,  the 
berries  were  discovered  to  have  undergone 
no  change  by  the  powers  of  digestion ;  there 
can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  of  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  these  berries  ;  and,  as  they 
are  very  common  in  the  hedges,  and  may  be 
easily  mistaken,  by  children,  for  red  cur- 
rants, which  they  somewhat  resemble,  this 
circumstance  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice. 
The  .stipites,  or  younger  branches,  are  di- 
rected for  use  in    the  Pharm.  and  they 
may  be  employed   either  fre.sh  or  dried, 
making  a  proportionate  allowance  in  the 
dose  of  the  latter  for  some  diminution  of  its 
powers  by  drying.    In  autumn,  when  the 
leaves  are  fallen,  the  sensible  qualities  of 
the  plant  are  said  to  be  the  strongest ;  and, 
on  this  account,  it  should  be  gathered  in 
autumn  rather  than  sjjring.  Dulcamara  does 
not  manifest  those  strong  narcotic  qualities 
which  are  common  to'  many  of  the  m'ght- 
shades ;  it  is,  however,  very  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  medicine  of  considerable  eflS- 
cacy.    IMurray  says  it  promotes  all  the  se- 
cretions ;  Haller  observes,  that  it  partakes 
of  the  milder  powers  of  the  nightshade  joined 
to  a  resolvent  and  saponaceous  quality  ;  .and 
the  opinion  of  Bergius  seems  to  coincide 
with  that  of|Murray; — "Virtus:  pellens 


J  teMnAtfa,  •  ^dorem   hrths^^,  locKIa,;'  ^1,^^ ;  ■■  of  the  Paleitip'^  hi^tsHide;    The  fruit  bf 
inundificans.      Jhe  d^oases  in  >vhich  ive  ^  which  is  globular,  and'in  Egypt  ZSltn 
.find  It  recommetided  by  difFcu-enf  authors,  ■  "by  the  inhabitants;  '  :  ^    ■       ™  7^  ; 
are  extremely  v^iriousj  but  ISergi'iis'  co,!-:'  ;  SbaNUM   TUBEnosmi^.    -'  jiiiickS-^Ho. 
fines  Its  use  to  rheumatisms, '  retentio  irtett-  '  lanum  esculentum ;  Kippa:^  feXl  'P^ 
_  W    et^  ioelnorunr.  '  DukamafA-appears,  '  pas    Americanvs/   pi  ,pus  '  jSanT 
a  10    by    he  .expenments  of  llaEouX  and    Convolvulus  Indicus.     The  pomorp  anV 
othters,  0  have  been  used  with  advantage  in  '  a  native  of  Peru,  first  brough   Sto  ^S'e 
some  obstinate  cutaneous  affections.      Dr.  '  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  1486   arid  nSSd 
rCullen  says,  «AVe  have  employed  ohly  .the '  in  London.     See  Potatoe         ^""^ .'P'^^';'^ 
stipites  or  slender  twigs  bf  this  shrub  ;  but,  ■      S0lakum  vEsicAniD.i.'-The  Winter'cherrv 
as  we  have  .collected  theta   they .  cptrie  out   plant  is  so  called  by  Caspar  B^uhin.'  S 
_^"very  "unetiual,  ,  some  parcels  of  them  being  ■  Pliysalis  alkekensi:  '      •        '    '      *   ■  ' 
'2'ery  mild  and  inert,  and  others  of  them  con-  '  ■  SOLD  ANELL  A.'    (J  soUddndo  ■  frcm 
Hiddrably  acrid.    In  tiie  latter  state,  we  ha^-e  'its  uses  in  healing  fresh  wounds  V  S 
"emtDloyed  adecoclioh  of  them  in  the  cure  '  sea  convolvulus.  See  Convolvulus  soldanclla 
qf  rheumatism,  S9metim_es  with  advantiige, ;      SO'LEN.    2c.A„y.  '  A  tube  pr  chaS' 
but    at  other   times  wuhout   any'  effect.  '  A  cradle  for  a  brbken  limb-  ov;i;  >* 

;rhough  the  dulcamara  is  here  inserted  in  the  .'    '  80LEN  A'RrUM.  "fDimiiiitivfe 
-  catalogue  of  diuretics,  it  has  never  appeared  '  cra^Aijy,  a  tube.)    A  cathetei'        '  '  ^■''-■'^ 

^he  ti-ials  made  here,  it,  has  har<Jty  ever  been  its  shape  being  like  the  sole  fish; )  See  Gas- 
_6b:served.  t9  be.  in  any  measure  diuretic;"  [irocneniMs  intervusi  -  '  -i  4 1  ... 
.P'}\&J^^  generally  given  in  deeoction,  •■  ^SpLIDA'GO.  '-f^Pibia'- sdUS>:  to"inake 
^;pr  intusion,  and,  to  prevent  its:exciting  n.au-  firm  :  so  called  froinS'ts  uses  in  consolidat- 
^^a  It  IS  ordered  to  be  diluted  with  milk,  '  ing  wounds.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
^^^nd  to  begin  with  small  dcses,  as  large  doses  ;  plants  in  the  Linn&an  system..  Class  ^v^i- 
_  have  been  fo.und  to  produce  Tery  dangerous  ■  genesia';  OvAer,  Polygcimia  fvpetfluav'  The 
.  feymptoms.  Razoux  directs  th'e  following  :  -  herb  comfrey.  r3  J  r .  f  fA  ■  -^tov.," 
V?-  Stipitum  dulcam.  rec.  drajc;  sslna.qiiaj       Solidago"  ^ikgaW;  •  'The-  fey^tematic 

lout,  ^tin-c.   16  coquatur  ad  unb.'  8."   '^iis  '  name  of  the   golden  rod.     Vh-'ra-  aurea  ■ 
JJ'^K  "    Vr/?'  -t  -  -  ^  '''''''  °'  •^"■^^  dorcas,%.u,,a  coma  ai^ea ; 

ormlk    every  lOur  hqurs. '  Linnaeus  directs  V/tor  .arTOca  and  .^to      Goldeii  rq^ 
Jtwodrachm.s,  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  •  The  leaves  aiid.  flowe^s  of  this  plant  ai-e 
_^fetipites,  to  be  itifused  half  an  hour  in  boil-  '.recommended- as  aperients  and  corroborants 
Jng  Water    and  Jhen  to  be  boiled  ten  nji- '  in  urinary  ^  obstructions,  'ulcei-ations  of  the 
-imtes;;  and  ot  this  deco'ction  he  give.s  two  .  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  it  is  said  by  some 
■  |ea.cups.  full  morning  and  evening.,    For  •  to  be  particula?ly  i,seful  in  stopping  infernal 
•the  formula  ,of  a  decoetion  of  thi3  plant,    htcmorrha.res.   '     •      •  V)  ^ 
;kccording  to  the  LVndo^-pharm,;  '  See?DV-  h--  SOLIDS."  In  anafomB  are  the  bones 
Hocluvt-dulcamvri^.   ,  - .    '   <■  ^     '  ligaments/  membranes,-  muscles,  iierves,  and 

opLANUM  FCETiDCJr.      Thp'  thdrrjiapple ve.sSels;'  ■         Y.<Ki-jii-ifj  aa.iiimd  li 

''}^\tnt,^   See  Datura  Weimdr^iwji,  :^^         '  .' " 'iSOEITAR'ItJS.'-   Solitary.  -^  AppHM^o 
'U- - ^^i^*'         'M'^af'-^eltit-^'^'otds  'in'  the-body,'=  and  to  leaves  stems 


V. 


land  love-apph',  is  so  much  esteemed  by  the 

;  Portuguese  and  the' Spaniards,  that  it  is  iin  ,  •  •-  i   ,   

'.ingredient  in  almost  aU  their  soup.s  aiid  SOLiSE'QtJIUM'.  -  '  (Froin  so/,  the  sun, 
'^§auces,_and  IS  by,  them  considered  as  cooling  awA  scqnor,  to  follow;  so  called  because  it 
^ai^d  nutiitive.  ^  •  ■    ;  '  '  ■■  ^      ;-■  '  '     turns  its' Hirers  towards  the  sun.)  Mari- 

^  /  .SoLANpsr  -MEMyG')ri*A'i'''',Tiy','feysf6mafic  gold  or  turnsole.  See  Heliotropium.  ' 
-name  of  the  mad  apple  plant.  "    Its  oblong  '   '  SOLVENT.    See  Menstrmim.  - 

,egg-sliapcd  fruit  is  often  boiled  iii  their  '  SOLUTION.  So/vlio.  An  intimate 
jflativc  places,  in  soups' alid  saiicei,  the' same  'coinmixturc  of  solid  bodies  with  fluids,  into 

as    the  io-\'c-applc  ;  is  accbuntfeld'vcry  nu-  'Oiie  seemingly  homogeneous  liquor.  'lire 

tritivc,  and  is '  iVwidh  ;souglit  after  by 'tHe  -dissolving  fluid  is  called  a  menstruum  or 
'  votaries  ol  Venus. '  ;■'•">    'solvent.      /  i 

['•'■'Sor,ANU.M  nigrum'    Th6  si'Stcirltat5c-''n'aitie  ''^■  feOiLUTrVA.''^  (Fi'om'i!o?vd- to  loosen.') 
'bf  the  garden  nightshddei  '  wlifbh' 'i^  hfgfily  '-iLAxative  mcdieines,  ucntle  purgatives, 
-deletcnous.     ,  ^       .V  ■    l;>  f-.),.>.,|.i  SOMMITE.    See  Nqihclirie. 

'     SoLANtiM  sXNCtUM;'.'THfe  sj-s^ento  naW^  --  SOMNAMBULIiSM.-  Ska drieMtfijia. 
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S,O.MNI'FEKOUS.    (.SorAniferus/  fr<^       SORBATE.  - !  A  iJOTapduridi  of  sorbip,  orlo 

so»mj<s,  sleep,  and  fero,  to  bdrigl)  '  Hav-^'"  malid  acid/witli tKe  salifiable 
ing.the  powtr  of  inducing' sleep.  I     •     ' ^  <  •        SORBIC  ACID.    {Aciduni  sorbicum  f:^ 

IS.ONCHI'TES.     (From  ,  aoyxo^,^  f^'^  ■  morbus,  the  mountain  ash,'  from  the 
Bojar-Jlii^tle  :  so  named  froift  its  resemblaricoi  berries  of  which  it  is  oblainedl)  "  The  acid,  of  J 

to  the  sonchus. )    The  herb  liawkweed',     '  il  apples  calletl  malic,  niay  i  be  obtained  most/;] 

vSO'NCHUS.  (nopa  TO  acoou,  x^ew ;  from  conveniently  and  in  greatest  purity  from  thei/ 

its  wholesome  juice.)     The  name  ofagenus  berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  called  sorbus,  oi^r. 
of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  .  .Class,  .  ;)!/?-Msa?<C2</jn»-ia,  and  hence  the  present  riamfe, 
Si/ngenesia;  Order,  Polyganiia  <a?yi4a/i«. .  The  !  sorbic  acid.    This  was  supposed  to  be  a  newi  t 

soj^v-thJsde.  v!  Ij  M.v'c  t  •.   •:•  .1,'.' ^  11' ji'-'.VU-  and  peculiar  acid  by  Donovan  and  Yau-id 

Sonchus  OLteaACEUs.     The    systematic  qiielin,  who  wrote  good  dissertations  upitt 

name  of  the  sow-thistle.    Most  of  the  spe-  on  it.    But  it  now  appears  that  the  sorbibu 

cies  of  sonchus  abound  with  a  milky  juice,  and  ywre  malic  acids  are  identical.  '..lA 
which  is  very  bitter,  and  said  to  possess  Bruise  die  ripe  berries  in  a  mortar,  duidj'l 
diuretic  virtues.    ,This; 'is-,  soinetlmes  em-  ■  then'  squeeze  them  in  a  linen  bag.  They>!> 

ployed  witli  that  intention.    Boiled  it  may  yield  nearly  lialf  their  weight  of  juice,  of  thelJ 

be. eaten  as  a  substitute  for  cabbage.  specific  gravity  of  1.077.    This  viscid  juic^r( 

.SOOT.    See  Fiiligo.  .  .        ,        ■  by  remaining  for  about  a  fortnight  in  a  warnup 

SO'PJEIIA.  (From  (rof/)oj,  wiie":  so  named  temperature,  experiences  the  vinous  fermentJja 

from  its  great  virtues  in  stopping  fluxes.)  ation,  and  would  yield  a  portion  of  alkohol.^ff 

Flix-weed  or  flux-weed.    Sec  Sisymbrium.  By  this  change,  it  has  become  bright,  cleat, 

Sophia  CHiRURaoitujt.    See  Sisi/mbvium  and  passes  easily  through  the  filter,  while  the 

Sophia.  '  .  sorbic  acid  itself  is  not  altered.    Mix  the 

SOPHISTICATION.     A  term  , em-;  clear  juice  with  filtered  solution  of  acetate  oPi) 

ployed  in  pharmacy,  to  signify  the  counter-  lead.    Separate  the  precipitate  on  a  filter, 

feiting  or  adulterating  any  medicine.     This  and  wash  it  with  cold  water.     A  large  quan- 

practice  unhappily  obtains  with  most  dealers  tity  of  boiling  water  is  then  to  be  poured 

in  drugs,  &c;  and  the  cheat  is  carried  on  upon  the  filter,  and  allowed  to  drain  into 

so  artificially  by  many  as  to  prevent  a  disco-  glass  jars.    At  the  end  of  some  hours,  the  . 

very  even  by  persons  of  tlie  most  discerning  .solution  deposits  crystals  of  great  lustre  and 

faculties.  n      '-  .  beauty/  '  Wash  these  with  cold  water,  dis- 

SQPHO'RA.     (A  name' of  most  whim-  solve  them  in  boiling  water,  filter,  and  crys- 

siqal  origin.    ,S'yjj/(era  is,  according  to  Pros-  talLise.      Collect  the  new  crystals,  and  boil 

per  Alpinus,  the  Egyptian  denomination  of  them  for  half  an  hour  in  2.3  times  their 

a  species  of  cassia,  the  C«MW  M^jAera  of  Lin-  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  specific  gravity 

naeus,  nearly  related  to  this  genus.  Linnajus,  1.090,  supplying  water  as  fast  as  it  evapo- 

spelling  it  soplio7'a,  calls  it  a  genus  sophorum,  rates',  and  stirring  the  mixture  diligently  with 

or'  of  wise  men;  as  teaching  that  separate  a  glass  rod.     The  clear  liquor  is  to  be  deikii^ 

staimens,  in  the  papilionaceous  family,  if  ever  canted  into  a  tall  narrow  glass  jar,  and  v/hile 

the  limits  of  that  family  can  be  determined,  still  hot,  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 

afford  so  decisive  a  mark  of  discrimination,  to  be  passed  through  it.     When  the  lead  has' ' 

as  almost  to  exclude  the  plants  furnished  been  all  thrown  down  in  a  sulphuret,.  the 

with  such,  from  the  same  natural  class,  or  liquor  is  to  be  filtered,  and  then  boiled  in  an.'''; 

ordei-,  with  those'the  Aliments  of  which  are  open  vessel  to  dissipate  the  adhering  sul-''s 

combined.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  pl.ants.  phurotted  hydrogen.  It  is  now  a  solution  ofl  - 

Class,  Z)ecfmrfrio ;  Order,  Mcmogynia.  sorbic  acid.  ^;od 

SopHouA  HEPTAPHYixA.      The  systcm-       Wh6n  it  is  evaporated  to  the- consisteriGe 

atic  name  of  the  shrub,  the  root  and  seeds  of  of  a  syrup,  it  forms  mammelated  masses  of 

which,  are  sometimes  called  anticholerim  ;  'crystalline  structure.    It  still  contains  a  con-^'i 

they  are  both  intensely  bitter,  and  said  to  be  siderable  quantity  of  water,  and  deliquescesVv 

usrful  in  cholera,  colic,  and  dysury.  .  when  exposed  to  the  air.    Its  solution  is  l 

SOPIIRONISTE'RES.    (Vrom  auxp-  transparent,  colourless,  void  of  smell,  buM« 

povi^u,  to  become  wise :  so  called  because  powerfully  acid  to  the  taste.     Lime  and 

they  do  not  appear  till  after  puberty.)     The  barytes  waters  are  not  precipitated  by  solu-'^f 

last  of  the  grinding-tceth.  ■.  .  i  ^tion  of  tliesorbic  acid,  although  the  sorbate  ofi-'> 

SOPIE'NTIA.  (From  sb;»(),  to  mkl^e: 'dime  is  neaHy  insoluble.  -  One  of  the  mo^t 
sleep.)    Medicines  which  procure  sIeep.i'M-.<.:)characteristic  properties  of  this  acid,  is  the 

SO'POR.    Profound  sleep.  ^precipitate  which  it  gives  vcith  the  acetate  of 

SOPO RIFE  110  US.  (iS'o/)nrj/(,'r«<s  ;  from  lead,  which  is  at  first  white  and  flbcculont, 

sopor,  sleep,  and  /cVo,  to  hear.)    A  term  but  afterwards  assumes  a  brilliant  crystalline 

given  to  whatever  induces  sleep.  Hac Anodyne,  appearance,   "With  potas.sa,  soda,  and  ammo- 

So'ra.    (Arabian.)    The  nettle-rash.  ■  nia,  it  forms  cryslallisable  salts  containing  ' 
Sorbasthk'lla.    (From  sorbco,  to  suck    an  excess  of  acid." 
up;  b3cause  it  stops  haemorrhages.)     The.      SO'RBUS.  ■  (-Frora  sdriso,  to  su'ok  •up:i; 
herb  b-irnet.    SiCc  PimpineUa  suAfraga.         because  its  fruit  stops  fluxes.)    The  natiife' ' 
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of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  LinnsBan  system. 
Class,  Icosandria  ;  Order,  Trigj/nia.  The 
service-tree. 

i  SoRBUs  AucuPAMA.  The  wild  service- 
tree.  The  berries  of  this  plant  are  adstrin- 
gent,  and,  it  is  said,  have  been  found  ser- 
viceable in  allaying  the  pain  of  calculous 
affections  in  the  kidneys. 

SO'RDES.  When  the  matter  discharged 
from  ulcers  is  rather  viscid,  gli^tinous,  of  a 
brownish-red  colour,  somewhat  resembling 
the  grounds  of  coffee,  or  grumous  blood 
mixed  with  water,  it  is  thus  named.  Sordes, 
Saines,  and  Ichor,  are  all  of  them  much  more 
foetid  than  purulent  matter,  and  none  of 
them  are  altogether  free  from  acrimony  ;  but 
that  which  is  generally  termed  Icko7-  is  by 
much  the  most  acrid  of  them,  being  fre- 
quently so  sharp  and  corrosive  as  to  de- 
stroy large  quantities  of  the  neighbouring 
■parts. 

Sore,  bay.  A  disease  which  Dr.  Mosely 
considers  as  a  true  cancer,  commencing  with 
an  ulcer.  It  is  endemic  at  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras. 

SORE-THROAT.   See  Cynancke. 
SORREL.     See  Rumex  acetosa. 
Sorrel,  French.     See  Rumex  scutatus. 
Sorrel,  round-leaved.      See  Rumex  scuta- 
tus. 

Sorrel,  ivood.    See  Oxalis  acetosella. 

SOUND.  1.  An  instrument  which  sur- 
geons introduce  through  the  urethra  into 
the  bladder,  to  discover  whether  there  is 
a  stone  in  this  viscus  or  not. 

2.   See  Hearing. 

SOUR  DOCK.    See  Rumex  acetosa. 
SOUTHERNWOOD.    See  Artemisia 
abrotanum. 

SOW-BREAD.  See  Cyclamen. 
SPA.  A  town  in  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ourte,  famous  for  its  mineral 
water,  which  appears  to  be  a  very  strongly 
acidulous  chalybeate,  containing  more  iron 
and  carbonic  acid  than  any  other  mineral 
spring.  Wliat  applies  to  the  use  of  chaly- 
beates  will  apply  to  this  water. 

SPADIX.  An  elongated  receptacle  or 
flower- bearing  column,  which  emerges, 
mostly,  from  a  spathe  or  sheath,  as  it  does  in 
Arum  maculalum,  Calla  athiopica,  and 
palustris  ;  but  the  Acorus  calamus  has  a 
spadix  without  any  sheath. 

The  inflorescence  of  palms,and  some  other 
plants,  is  a  branched  spadix;  as  theChamarops 
humilis,  Mu.rn,  ifc. 

Spain,  pellilory  of.       See  Aiithemis  py~ 
rethrum, 

Spanish  Jly.     See  Cantharis. 

Spanish  liquorice.     See  Glycyrrhiza. 

Spar,Jluor.     See  Fluor. 

Spar,  ponderous.     See  Heavy-spar,  and 
Sarytes. 

Spar,  tahilar.     See  Tabular  spar. 
SPARGANO'SIS.      (From  awapyat^, 
to  swell.)    A  milk  abscess. 
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Sparry  anhydrite.  A  sulphate  of  lime. 
See  yinhydrile. 

SPARRY  IRON.  A  carbonate  of 
iron,  of  a  pale  yellowish  grey  colour,  found 
in  limestone  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  in  large  quantities  in  Hessi?. 

SPARSUS.  Dispersed,  irregularly 
scattered.  Frequently  used  in  medicine, 
anatomy,  and  botany,  to  eruptions,  glands, 
leaves,  flowerstalks. 

SPA'RTIUM.  (27ra/)oior  of  Discori^es  : 
so  called  from  a-naplrj,  a  rope  ;  because  of  the 
use  of  the  long,  slender,  tough  branches,  or 
bark,  in  making  cordage.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
Class,  Diadelphia  ;  Order,  Becandria. 

Spartium  scoparium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  broom.  Genista. 
The  tops  and  leaves  of  this  indigenous  plant, 
Spartium — foliis  tematis  solilariisque,  ramis 
hiermibus  angulatis,  of  Linnaus,  are  the 
parts  that  are  employed  medicinally  ;  they 
have  a  bitter  taste,  and  are  recommended  for 
their  purgative  and  diuretic  qualities,  in 
hydropic  cases. 

SPASMI.  Spasmodic  diseases.  The 
third  order  of  the  Class,  Neuroses,  of  Cul- 
leu  ;  characterised  by  a  morbid  contraction 
or  motion  of  muscular  fibres. 

SPASMODIC.    Spasmodicus.  Belong- 
ing to  a  spasm,  or  convulsion. 
Spasmodic  colic.    See  Colica. 
SPASMOLOGY.    (Spasmologia ;  from 
anacr/xos,  a  spasm,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse.) 
A  treatise  on  convulsions. 

SPASMUS.  {Spas  mus  ;  from  ffirato,  to 
draw.)  A  cramp,  spasm,  or  convulsion.  An 
involuntary  contraction  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  or  that  state  of  the  contraction  of 
muscles  which  is  not  spontaneously  disposed 
to  alternate  with  relaxation,  is  properly 
termed  spasm.  When  the  contractions  . 
alternate  with  relaxation,  and  are  frequently 
and  preternaturally  repeated,  they  are  called 
convulsions.  Spasms  are  distinguished  by 
authors  into  clonic  and  tonic  spasms.  In 
clonic  spasms,  which  are  the  true  convul. 
sions,  the  contractions  and  relaxations  are 
alternate,  as  in  epilepsy  ;  but  in  tonic  spasms 
the  member  remains  rigid,  as  in  locked  jaw. 
See  Convulsion,  Tonic  spasm,  and  I'etamis. 

Spasmus  cynicus.  Sardonic  laugh.  A 
convulsive  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face  and  lips  on  both  sides,  which  involun- 
tarily forces  the  muscles  of  those  parts  into  a 
species  of  grinning  distortion.  If  one  side 
only  be  affected,  the  disorder  is  nominated 
tortura  oris.  When  the  masseter,  buccinator, 
temporal,  nasal,  and  labial  muscles,  are 
involuntarily  excited  to  action,  or  contort- 
ed by  contraction  or  relaxation,  they  form 
a  species  of  malignant  sneer.  It  some- 
times arises  from  eating  hemlock,  or  other 
acrid  poisons,  or  succeeds  to  an  apoplectic 
stroke. 

SPATHA.    (From  trraet),  a  slice,  or 
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ladle.)  A  botanical  term.  A  sheatb,  or 
covaring  of  an  immature  flower  whicli  bursts 
longitudinally,  and  is  more  or  less  remote 
from  the  flower.  From  the  number  of  mem- 
branes, which  are  called  valves,  and  of  the 
flowers,  and  their  duration,  it  is  named, 

1.  Spatha  univalvis,  having  only  one 
membranous  leaf ;  as  in  Arum  maculatum, 
and  Crocus  salivus. 

2.  Bivalis,  in  Straliates  alioides. 

3.  Dimidiata,  or  lacera,  there  being  only 
one  valve,  and  that  covering  the  flower  only 
partially  ;  as  in  Ixia  uniflora,  and  africana. 

4.  Vaga,  the  common  sheath  inclosing 
several  partial  ones ;  as  in  Iris  germanica,a.nd 
Helonica. 

5.  Uniflora,  containing  only  one  flower  ; 
as  the  Narcissus  poeticus.  Pseudo-narcissus, 
and  Ainan'yllis  formosissima. 

6.  Biflora,  with  two  ;  as  in  Alpina 
racemosa,  and  Moreea  vegeta, 

7.  Multiflora;  as  in  Allium,  Nai-cissus 
jonquilla,  and  Pancreatium  carabeum. 

8.  Spatha  pei-sistem,  remaining  with  the 
fruit ;  as  in  Heliconia  bibai. 

9.  Marcescens,  withering  before  or  soon 
after  the  flowering  ;  as  in  Allia  and  Leu- 
cojum  vernum. 

SPATHOME'LE.  (From  (TTraOv,  a 
sword,  and  fir]\7],  a  probe.)  An  edged 
probe. 

SPA'TULA.  (Diminutive  of  spatha,  a 
broad  instrument.)  An  instrument  for 
spreading  salve.  Also  a  name  of  the 
herb  spurge- wort,  from  its  broad  leaves. 

SPATULATUS.  Spatulate  :  applied 
to  leaves,  &c.  of  a  roundish  figure,  tapering 
into  an  oblong  base  ;  as  in  Silene  oliles. 

SPE  A  RMINT.     See  Mentha  viridis. 

Spearwort,  water.  See  Ranunculus Jla7ii- 
mula. 

SPECIFIC.  Speciftcus.  A  remedy 
that  has  an  infallible  efiicacy  in  the  cure  of 
disorders.  The  existence  of  such  remedies 
is  doubted. 

Specific  gravity.    See  Gravity  sjiecific. 

SPECI'LLUM.  (From  specio,  to  ex- 
amine.)   A  probe. 

SPE'CULUJVr.  f  From  specio,  to  view.) 
An  instrument  for  opening  or  obtaining  a 
view  of  parts  within  each  other  ;  as 
Speculum  oculi,  Speculum  oris.  Speculum 
ani,  &c. 

Speculum  ani.  An  instrument  for  dis- 
tending the  anus,  whilst  an  operation  is 
performed  upon  the  parts  within. 

Speculum  matricis.  An  instrument  to 
assist  in  any  manual  operation  belonging 
to  the  womb. 

Speculum  oculi.  An  instrument  used 
by  oculists  to  keep  the  eyelids  open  and^the 
eye  fixed. 

Speculum  oris.  An  instrument  to  force 
open  the  mouth. 

Speculum  veneris.  See  Achillea  mille- 
folium. 

SPEECH.    See  Voice. 


SPEEDWELL.    See  Veronica. 
Speedwell,  female.    See  Antirrhinum  ela- 
tine. 

Speedwell,  mountain.    See  Veronica. 
.  SPERMA-CETI.  (From  ffwepfLa,  seed, 
and  cele,  or  cetus,  the  whale.)    See  Physeter 
macrocephalus. 

SPERMA'TIC.  (Spermaticus  :  from 
airepfia,  seed.)  Belonging  to  the  testicle  and 
ovaiy ;  as  the  spermatic  artery,  chord, 
and  veins. 

SPERMATOCE'LE.  (From  airepua, 
seed,  and  ki\K7},  a  tumour.)  Epdidymis 
distensa.  A  swelling  of  the  testicle  or 
epididymis  from  an  accumulation  of  semen. 
It  is  known  by  a  swelling  of  those  organs, 
pain  extending  to  the  loins  without  inflam- 
mation. 

■Spekmatopoe'tica.  (From  a-irep/xa,  and 
iroieoo,  to  make.)  Medicines  which  in- 
crease the  generation  of  seed. 

SPERMORRHCE'A.  (From  airepp.a, 
se7nen,  and  pea;,  Jluo.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology.  Class, 
Genetica Order,  Cenolica.  Seminal  flux. 
It  has  two  species,  viz.  Spermorrhcea  en- 
tonica,  and  atouica. 

SPHACELI'SMUS.  (From  ff<paKe. 
At^co,  to  gangrene.)    1.  A  gangrene. 

2.  A  phrenitis. 

SPHA'CELUS.  (From  a<paKO},  to  de- 
stroy.) A  mortification  of  any  part.  See 
Gangrene. 

SPH^'NOIDES.    See  Sphenoides. 

SPH^RI'TIS.  (From  (r(^oipa,  a  globe: 
so  called  from  its  round  head.)  Sphceroce- 
phalia  elatior.  Sphcerocej)halus.  The  globe- 
thistle. 

SPH^ROCE'PHALUS.  See  Sphcs- 
ritis. 

SPH^RO'MA.  (From  c<paipa,  a 
globe.)    A  fleshy  globular  protuberance. 

SPH^RULITE.  A  brown  and  grey 
coloured  mineral,  found  in  embedded  round- 
ish balls  and  grains  in  pearlstone  and  pitch- 
stone  porphyries,  near  Schemnitz. 

SPHE'NO.  Names  comjjounded  of  this 
word  belong  to  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Spheno-maxillaris.  An  artery,  and  a 
fissure  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  is  so  called. 

Spheno-salpingo-staphylinus,  See  Cir- 
cwnjiexus, 

Spheno-staphylinus.  See  Levator  pa- 
lati. 

SPHENOIDAL.  Sphenoidalis,  Belong- 
ing to  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Sphenoidal  suture.  Sutura  sphenoid- 
alis. The  sphenoidal  and  ethmoidal  sutures 
are  those  which  surround  the  many 
irregular  processes  of  these  two  bones,  and 
join  them  to  each  other  and  to  the  rest 

SPHENOI'DES  OS.  (From  ffi>r,y,  a 
wedge,  and  eiSos,  a  likeness ;  because  it  is 
fixed  in  the  cranium  like  a  wedge.)  Os 
cuneiforme ;  Os  muUiforme;  Os  azygos;  Papil- 
lare  os  ;  Basilare  os ;  Os  polymorphos.  Pte- 
rygoid bone.      The  os  sphenoides  or  cunei- 
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forme,  as  •it  is;  tailed  from  its' w'odge-like 
situation  amidst  the  other,  bones,  of  the  head, 
is  of  a  more  irregular  figure  than  any  other- 
bone.  It  has  been  compared  to  a  bat  with 
its  wings  extended.:  Tliis  resemblance  is 
but  faint,  but  it  would  be  difficult  perhaps 
to  find  any  thing  it  resembles  more.  ■ 

We  distinguish  in  this  bone  its  body  or 
middle  part,  and  its  wings  or  sides,  which  ' 
aj-e  much  more  extensive  than  its  body.  ■ 
Each  of  its  wings  or  lateral  processes  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  Of  these  the  upper- 
most and  most  considerable  portion,  helping 
to  ,form  the  deepest  part  of  tlie  temporal' 
fossa  on  each  side,  is  called  the  temporal 
process.  The  other  portion  makes  a  part  of 
the  orbit,  and  is  therefore  named  the  orbilar  ; 
process.  The  back  part  of  each  wing,  from 
its  running  out  sharp  to  meet  the  os  petro- 
suiii,  has  been  called  the  sjmious  process 
and  the  two  processes,  which  stand  out  al- 
most perpendicular  to  the  basis  of  the  skull, 
have  been  aamed  jHeri/goid  or  o/j/br?;i .pro- 
cesses, though  they  may  be  said  rather  to 
resemble  the  legs  than  the  wings  of  the  bat. 
Each  of  these  processes  has  two  plates  and  a 
middle  fossa  facing  backwards  ;  of  these 
plates  the  external  ond  is  the  broadest,  and 
tlie  internal  one  the  longest.  The  lower  end 
of  the  internal  plate  forms  a  kind  of  hook, 
Gvei-  which  passes  the  round  tendon  ol'  the 
musc7dus:circuniflexus palali.  Besides  these, 
we  observe  a  sharp  middle  ridge,  which' 
stands  aut  from  the  middle-6f  the  bone.  The 
fore  '  part  ,of  it,  where  it  joins  the  nasal 
lamella  of  the^  ethmoidal  bone,  is  thin  and 
straight  ;  the  lower  part  of  it  is  thicker,  and 
is  received  into  the  vomer.  '  -  .v'"' 

The.  cavities  ob.servable  on  'the'  external, 
surface  of  the  bone,  are  where  it  helps  to- 
form  the  temporal,  nasal,  and  orbitar  fossve. 

It. has  likewise  two  fossse  in  its  pterygoid 
processes.  Behind  the  edge,  which  separates 
these  twofoss£E,  we  observe  a  small  groove, 
made  by  a  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve  in  its  passage  to  the  temporal  muscle. 
Besides  these,  it  has  other.deprossions,  which 
serve  chiefly  for  the  origin  of  muscles. 

.  Its  foramina  are  four  on  eacli  side.  The 
three  first  serve  for  the  passage  ot  the  optic, 
superior  maxillary,  and  inferior  maxillary 
nerves  ;  the  fourth  transmits  the.  largest 
artery  of  the  dura  mater.  On  each  side  we 
observe  a  considerable  fissure,  which,  from 
its.  situation,  may 'be  called  the  superior 
orbitar  fissure.  Through  it  pass  the  third 
and  fourth  pair  of  nerves,  a  branch  of  llie 
fifili,  and  likewise  the  sixth  pair.  Lastly, 
at  the  basiri'  of  eadi  pterygoid  process,  we  • 
observe  a  I'oramcn  whicli  is  named  p/en/goi- 
(lean,  and  sometimes  Vidian,  fmm  '\'i'dlus, 
who.first  described  it.  Thrbugh  it  passes  a 
branch  of  the  external  carotid,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  tlie  nose.  I 

The  ossphenoides  on  its  internal  surface- 
affoi'ds  three  fossao.     Two  of  these  are  con-  ^ 


s5deiabl6  ones  ;  fheyJ  a¥e'''ft>mi'ed'  by  t^i^S 
lateral  processes,  and  make  part  of  the  leaser  ' 
fossa;  of  the  basis  of  the  skull. .   The  third/ 
which  is  smaller,  is  on  flie  top  of  tlie  body ' 
of  the  bone,  and  is  called  sella  tvrcica,  from  ' 
its  resemblance  to  a  Turkish  saddle.  In  tin's  ■' 
the  pituifai-y  gland 'is  placed.     At  each 'of 
its  four  angles  is  a  process.    They  are  called ' 
the  clinoid  processes,  and'  are  distinguished 
by  their  situation  into  anterior -and  posterior 
processes.    The  two  latter  ;^re  frequently 
imited  into  one.'         ■  ■  .       .  'j 

_   Within  the  substance  of  the  o^  sphenoides,^ 
immediately  under  the  sella  turcica,  we  fiiid 
two  cavities,  sepafated  by  a  thin  bony  la-  ' 
mella.    The.se  are  the  sphenoidal  sinuses'. 
They  are  lined  with  the  pituitary  membrane, 
and,  like  the  froritai  sinuses,  separate  a  mu-  ■ 
cus  which  passes  into  the  nostrils.     In  some 
subjects  there  is  only  one  cavity  ;  in  others, 
though  more  rarely,  we  find  three. 

■  In  infants,  the  os  splienoides  is  composed 
of  tliree  pieces,  one  of  which    forms  the  ' 
body  of  the  bone  and  its  pterygoid  pro- 
cesses, and  the  other  two  its  lateral  processes.  - 
The  clinoid  processes  may  even  then  be  per- 
ceived in  a  cartilaginous  state,  though  some 
writers  have  asserted  the  contrary;  but  we'- 
observe  no  appearance  of  any  sinus^  ■'  ■  '■ 

This  bone  is  connected  with  all  the  bones 
of  the  ci-anium,  and  likewise  with  the  ossa . 
maxillaria,  ossa  malarUm,  ossa  palati,  and 
vomer.    Its  uses  may  be  collected  frora.the'^ 
description  we  have  given  of  it.  ■  '■  - 

S  PH  r N  C  TE  R.   ( From  atbtjlo),  to  sbut 
up.)    The  name  , of   sw.eral  riiucles,  the 
office  of  which   is  to  shut  or  close    the  ; 
aperture  around  which  tliey  are  placed.        '  ' 
Sphincter  ani.    Sphincter  externns,  of 
Albinus  and  Douglas.'   Sphincter  ciilaneus, 
of  Winslow;  and  coccigio-cutani-sphincter,  oi 
Dumas.    A   single    muscle  of  the  amis, 
which  shuts  tiie  passage  through  the  anus  ' 
into  the  rectum,  and  pulls  down  the  bulb  of" 
'  the  urethra,  by  which  it  assists  in  ejecting  • 
'  the  urine  and  semen.   It  arises  from  the  skin 
and  fat  that  sm-rounds  the  vei-ge  of  thr  anus 
on  both  sides,  near  as  far  as  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium ;  the  fibres  are  gradually 
collected  into  an  oval  form,  and  stuTound 
the  extremity  of  the  rectum.     It  is  inserted 
"by  a,  narrow-  point    into    the  perineum, 
acceleratores  lu-ina;,  and  transversi  pcrinei ; 
'  and  behind  into  the  extrertiity  of  the  os 
coecygis,  by  an  acute  termination. 

SniiNCTEii  ANI  CUTANEII.S.  'Scc  Splimcler 
ani'.  ' '  '-  ■   "■  ■■'  ' 

SpHiiJei'iB  Ajft  EXTERif tfs,  'See  Sphincter 
ani. 

SriiiNCTKii  ANI  intehnus.  Albinus  and 
Douglas  call  the  circular  fibres  of  tlie  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  rectum,  which  surround  its 
extremity,  by  this  n-ame^     •    *"  '  ' 

Si'iiiNCTEr.  cuTANF-us.    Scc  Spliinctcr  ani. 
Sphincter    extern  us.    ^  See  -Sphincter 
ani. 
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Sphincter  gui,^.  Tlie  muscle  which 
contracts  the  top  of  the  throat. 

Sphincter  i.aeiorum.  See  Orbicularis 
oris. 

Sphincter  okis.    See  Orbicularis  oris. 

Sphincter  vagism.  Constrictor  ciinni, 
of  Albinus.  Second  muscle  of  the  clitoris,  of 
Douglas  ;  and  anulo-syndesmo-clitoridien,  of 
Dumas.  This  muscle  arises  from  the 
sphincter  ani  and  from  the  posterior  side  of 
the  vagina  near  the  perineum  ;  from  thence 
it  runs  up  the  side  of  the  vagina,  near  its 
external  orifice,  opposite  to  the  nympha, 
covers  the  corpus  cavernosum,  and  is  insert- 
ed into  the  crus  and  body  or  union  of  the 
crura  clitoridis.  Its  use  is  to  contract  the 
mouth  of  tlie  vagina. 

Sphingo'nta.  (From  ctpiylw,  to  bind.) 
Astringent  medicines. 

SPHONDY'LIUlVf.  (From  o-Tro/'SuXoy, 
vertebra  ;  named  from  the  shape  of  its  root, 
or  probably  because  it  was  used  against  the 
bite  of  a  serpent,  called  (Tttov^vXis.)  This 
is  supposed  to  be  the  branckursine.  See 
Acanthus  7noUis. 

SPHRAGIDE.   A  species  of  Lemnian 
earth. 

SPHRONGIDIUM.     See  Colummila. 

SPICA.  A  spike.  I.  A  species  of  in- 
florescence consisting  of  one  common  stalk 
bearing  numerous  flowers,  all  ranged  along 
it  without  any,  or  liaving  very  snyiU  partial 
stalks,  as  the  flower-stalk  .  of  the  greater 
plantain.  From  its  figure,  the  situation  of 
the  flowers,  and  its  vesture,  it  is  called, 

1 .  Ci/lindrica  ;  as  in  Plantago  media,  and 
albicnns. 

2.  -Ovata,  in  Sanguisorba  njjicinalis. 

3.  Articulat'a,  with  joints  ;  as  in  Salicor- 
nea  herbacea,  and  Polygonum  articulatum. 

4.  Cmijugcita,  two  spikes  going  from  the 
summit  of  the  peduncle  ;  as  in  Heliotrojnuxn 
eurnjxmati  and  pnrui/loru?H.  ■'' 

5.  j?f/7/ioM,  divided  into  branches  ;  as  in 
Chenopodium  bonus  hfgiricus,  and  Osinunda. 

6.  Lnbricata  ;  a,s  in  Salvia  hispanica. 
_  7.  Secunda,  the  flowers  leaning  all  to  one 

side  ;  as  in  Anchusa  officinalis. 

3.  Inlen-upia,  in  separate  groups ;  as  in 
Betonica  ojjicinalis,  and  Goniphrena  inter- 
rupta, 

9.  Bisticha,  two  series  of  spikes;  as  in 
Gladiolus  alopecuroidcs. 

10.  Terminalis  ;  as  in  Lavendula, 

11.  Axillares  ;  as  in  Justilia  spinosa. 

1 2.  Foliosa,  leaflets  between  the  flowers  ; 
as  in  Agriinnnia  cupnloria. 

13.  Comosa,  having  a  leafy  bundle  at  the 
apex  ;  as  in  LauendxUu  slcechas,  and  Brome- 
lia  ananas. 

14.  CUiata,  hairs  between  the  flowers  ;  as 
in  NnrdiLS  ciliaris. 
■  II.  An  ear  of  corn. 

III.  A  bandage  resembling  an  ear  of 
corn. 

Spica  brevis.    The  Jilopccuris  jn-atcnsis. 
Spica  ckltica.    Sec  Valeriana  celtica. 


Spica  fjemina.    Common  lavender. 
Spica  indica.    See  Mmbts  indica. 
Spica  ingoinalis.    A  bandage  for  rup- 
tures in  the  gioin. 

Spica  inouinalis  duplex.  Double  ban- 
dage for  ruptures. 

Spica  mas.  .  Baoad-leavcd  lavender. 
Spica  nardi.     See  Nurdus  indica. 
Spica  simplex.      A  common  roller  or  ' 
bandage. 

SPICQLA.  A  spikelet.  A  term  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  grasses  that  have  many 
florets  on  one  calyx,  such  florets  ranged  on 
a  little  stalk,  constituting  the  spikelet,  which 
is  therefore  a  part  of  the  flower  itself,  and  not 
of  the  inflorescence ;  as  in  Briza  minor,  and 
Poa  agnatica,  Locusta  means  the  same  as 
spictda, 

'SPIGE'LIA.  (So  called  by  Linnajus 
in  commemoration  of  an  old  botanist,  Ad- 
rian Spigelius,  who  wrote  Isagoge  in  rem 
herbariam,  in  1606.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system. 
Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  for. 
the  Spigelia  juarilandica, 

Spigelia  anthelmia.      The  systematic  ' 
name  of  the  spigelia  of  some  pharmacopoeias. 
It  is  directed  as  an  anthelmintic ;  its  virtues 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Indian  pink. 
See  Spigelia  marilandica. 

Spigelia  lonicera.  See  Spigelia  mari- 
landica. 

Spigelia  marilandica.    Spigelia  lonicera. 
Perennial  worm-grass,  or  Indian  pink.  Spi- 
gelia —  caule  tetragono,  foUis  omnibus  opposi- 
tis,  of  Linnaeus.    The  whole  of  this  plant, 
hut  m.ost  commonly  the  root,  is  employed  as 
an  anthelmintic  by  the  Indians  and  inhabi- 
tants of  America.    Dr.  Hope  has  written 
in  fiivour  of  this  plant,  in  continued  and 
.remittiiiaJow  worm  fevers.  Besides  its  pro- 
i)erg)i  ofanestroying  the  worms  in  the  primae 
via?,  it  acts  as  a  purgative. 
Spigelian  lobe.  '  See  Liver. 
SPIGELIUS,  Adrian,    was   born  at 
Brussels,  in  1578.    He  studied  at  Louvain, 
and  afterwards  at  Padua,  ivhere  he  took  liis 
degree.    He  became  thoroughly  skilled  in 
every  branch  of  his  profession,  particularly 
in  anatomy  and  surgei  y  ;  and  after  travelling 
some  time  to  the  different  schools  in  Ger- 
many, he  settled  in  Moravia,  where  he  was 
soon  appointed  physician  to  the  States  of  the 
Province.     In  1616  he  was  invited  to  oc- 
cupy the  principal  ])rofessorship  in  anatomy 
and  surgery  at  Padua,  where  he  acquitted 
himself  with  so  much  success,  that  he  was 
created  a  Knight  of  St.  Mark,  and  presented 
with  a  collar  of  gold.     He  died  in  1625. 
His  writingsrevince  him  to  have  possessed 
very  extensive  medical  knowledge.  The 
first,  which  he  published,  contains  some  in- 
teresting information  concerning  the  virtues 
of  plants,   respecting  which  he  appears  to 
Iiave  learnt  much  from  the  Italian  peasantry. 
He  wrote  also  concerning  some  diseases 
4  C 
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and  other  matters.  But  the  most  yaluable 
of  his  works  are  thoso  composed  on  anatomi- 
cal subjects,  published  after  his  deatli,  by  his 
son-in-law,  Crema. 

SPIGNEL.    See  JEthusa  meum. 

SPIKELET.    See  Spicula. 

SPIKENARD.    See  Nardus  indica. 

SPILA'NTHUS.  (From  amhos,  a 
spot,  and  avdos,  a  flower;  because  of  its 
dotted  or  speckled  flowers.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Si/ngenesia ;  Order, 
Pob/gamia  cequalis. 

Spilanthus  ACMEiLA.  Aclimetla.  Acha- 
mella.  The  systematic  name  of  the  balm- 
leaved  spilanthus  which  possesses  a  glutin- 
ous bitter  taste  and  a  fragrant  smell.  Tlie 
herb  and  seed  are  said  to  be  diuretic  and  em- 
menagogue,  and  useful  in  dropsies,  jaundice, 
fluor  albus,  and  calculous  complaints,  given 
in  infusion. 

SPI'N A,  (  Quad  sjnculina,  diminutive  of 
spica.)     A  thorn. 

A.  The  back-bone  :  so  called  from  the 
thorn-like  processes  of  the  vertebrsB.  See 
VertebrcB,  and  Sjnne. 

B.  The  shin-bone. 

C.  A  thorn  of  a  plant.  A  prickly  arma- 
ture of  plants,  not  easily  removed  by  the 
finger,  and  proceeding  from  tlie  woody  part 
of  the  plant.     It  is  either, 

1.  Culine  ;  as  in  Prunus  spinosa. 

2.  Terminal,  at  the  end  of  a  branch  ;  as 
in  Rhamnus  catliarticus. 

3.  Foliar,  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf ; 
as  in  Carduus  marianus. 

4.  Marginal,  on  the  margin  of  the  leaf ; 
as  in  Ilex  aquifolium. 

5.  Axillary,  going  from  the  axilla  of  the 
leaf;  as  in  Gleditschia  triacanthos. 

6.  Calycine,  on  the  calyx  ;  as  in  Carduus 
marianus. 

7.  Pericarpial,  on  the  pod ;  as  in  Datura 
stramonium. 

8.  Stipular,  on  the  stipule  ;  as  in  Mimos^ 
nilotica,  and  horrida,  *  ' 

9.  Straight  ;  as  in  Mimosa  nigra. 

10.  Recurve ;  as  in  Costus  nobilis. 

\    11 .  Decussate  ;  as  in  Genista  lucitanica. 
12.  Setaceous ;  as  in  Cactus  opuntia. 
IS.  Subulate;  as  in  Cactus  tuna. 

14.  Inerm,  covered  with  soft  and  not 
prickly  spines,  also  called  muricale ;  as  in 
Convolvulus  muricatus,  and  Mimosa  muri- 
cata. 

15.  Simple,  when  not  divided ;  as  Ge- 
nista anglica. 

16.  Germinal;  as  in  Limonia  trifoliata. 

17.  Tarnate  ;  as  in  Zanthium  spinosum. 

18.  Ramose;  as  in  Gleditschia  horrida. 
Spina  acida.    See  Rerbcris. 

Spina  acuta.     Tlie  hawthorn. 

Spina  ^gyptiaca.  The  Egyptian  thorn 
or  sloe-tree.     See  Acacia  vera. 

Spina  alba.    The  white-thorn  tree. 

Spina  arabica.  The  chardon,  or  Ara- 
bian thistle. 

SwNA  bifida.    Ht/dro}>s  medull(e  spinalis  i 


Hydrocele  spinalis;  Hydrorachytis  s^nosa. 
A  tumour  upon  the  spine  of  new-born 
children  immediately  about  the  lower  verte- 
broa  of  the  loins,  and  upper  parts  of  the 
sacrum  ;  at  first,  it  is  of  a  dark  blue  colour  ; 
but  in  proportion  as  it  increases  in  size,  ap- 
proaches nearer  and  nearer  to  the  colour 
of  the  skin,  becoming  perfectly  diapha- 
nous. 

From  the  surface  of  this  tumour  a  pel- 
lucid watery  fluid  sometimes  exudes,  and 
tliis  circumstance  has  been  noticed  by  dif- 
ferent authors.  It  is  always  attended  with 
a  weakness,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities.  The 
opening  of  it  rashly  has  proved  quickly  fatal 
to  the  child.  Tulpius,  therefore,  strongly 
dissuades  us  from  attempting  this  operation. 
Acrel  mentions  a  case  wliere  a  nurse  rashly 
opened  a  tumour,  winch,  as  he  described  it, 
was  a  blood  bag  on  the  back  of  the  child  at 
the  time  of  its  birth,  in  bigness  equal  to  a 
hen's  egg,  in  two  hours  after  which  the 
child  died.  From  the  dissection  it  appeared 
that  the  bladder  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  os 
sacrum,  and  consisted  of  a  coat,  and  some 
strong  membrane,  which  proceeded  from  a 
long  fissure  of  the  bones.  The  extremity  of 
the  spinal  marrow  lay  bare,  and  the  spinal 
duct,  in  the  os  sacrum,  was  uncommonly 
wide,  and  distended  by  the  pressure  of  the 
waters.  Upon  tracing  it  to  the  head,  the 
brain  was  found  nearly  in  its  natural  state, 
but  the  ventricles  contained  so  much  water 
that  the  infundibulum  was  quite  distended 
with  it,  and  the  passage  between  the  third 
and  fourth  ventricle  was  greatly  enlarged. 

He  likewise  takes  notice  of  another  case, 
where  a  child  lived  about  eight  years  labour- 
ing under  this  complaint,  during  which  time 
it  seemed  to  enjoy  tolerable  liealth,  though 
pale.  Nothing  seemed  amiss  in  him,  but 
such  a  degree  of  debility  as  rendered  him 
incapable  to  stand  on  his  legs. 

The  tumour,  as  in  the  former  case,  was 
in,  the  middle  of  the  os  sacrum,  of  the  big- 
ness of  a  man's  fist,  with  little  discolouring  ; 
and  upon  pressing  it  became  less.  When 
opened  it  was  found  full  of  water,  and  the 
coats  were  the  same  as  in  the  former,  l)ut 
the  separation  of  tlie  bones  was  very  con- 
siderable. The  spinal  marrow,  under  the 
tumour,  was  as  small  as  a  pack-thread,  and 
rigid  ;  but  there  were  no  morbid  appear- 
ances in  the  brain. 

Spina  buughi  monsfelieksis.  Evergreen 
privet. 

Spina  ckuvina.  (So  called  fi-om  its 
thorns  resembling  those  of  the  stag.)  See 
Rhamnus  catharlicus. 

Spina  hirci.  The  goats'-thom  of  France 
yielding  gum-tragacanth. 

Spina  infectoria.  See  Rhamnus  ca- 
tliarticus. 

Spina  puroatrix.    The  purging  thorn. 
Spina  solstitialis.    The  cnlcitrapa  offi- 
cinalis.   Barnaby's  thistle. 
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Spina  vkntosa.  (The  term  oF  spina 
seems  to  have  been  applied  by  the  Arabians 
to  this  disorder,  because  it  occasions  a  prick- 
ling in  the  flesh  like  the  puncture  of  thorns  ; 
and  the  epithet  ventosa  is  added,  because, 
upon  touching  the  tumour,  it  seems  to  be 
filled  with  wind,  though  this  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  distension.)  Spina  ventositas ;  Te- 
redo :  Fungus  arliculi ;  Arthrocace ;  Sidera- 
tio  ossis;  Cancer  ossis  ;  Gangrcena  ossis,  and 
some  French  authors  term  it  exostosis.  When 
children  are  the  subjects  of  this  disease, 
Saverinus  calls  it  Pcedarlhrocace.  A  tumour 
arising  from  an  internal  caries  of  a  bone. 
It  most  frequently  occurs  in  the  carpus  and 
tarsus,  and  is  known  by  a  continual  pain  in 
the  bone,  and  a  red  swelling  of  the  skin, 
which  has  a  spongy  feel. 

Spina'chia.    See  Spinacia. 

SPINA'CIA.  (From  Iffiravia,  Spain, 
whence  it  originally  came ;  or  from  its  spi- 
nous seed.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Dicecia ;  Order,  Pentandria.  Spin- 
age. 

Spinacia  olgracea.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Spinachia.  Spinach,  Spinage. 
This  plant  is  sometimes  directed  for  medi- 
cinal purposes  in  tlie  cure  of  phthisical  com- 
plaints ;  made  into  a  poultice,  by  boiling 
the  leaves  and  adding  some  oil,  it  forms  au 
excellent  emollient.  As  an  article  of  food 
it  may  be  considered  as  similar  to  cabbage 
and  other  oleraceous  plants.  See  Brassica 
capitatn. 

Spin^  crates.    The  spine  of  the  back. 

SviviM  VENTOSITAS.  A  caries,  or  decay 
of  a  bone.     See  Spina  ventosa. 

SPINAL.  Si>i7ialis.  Belonging  to  the 
spine  of  the  back. 

Spinnl-marroiu.     See  Medulla  spinalis. 

SPINA'LIS.    See  Spinal. 

Spinalis  cervicis.  This  muscle,  which 
is  situated  close  to  the  vertebrce  at  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the 
back,  arises,  by  distinct  tendons,  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  five  or  six  upper- 
most vertebrse  of  the  back,  and  ascending 
obliquely  under  the  complexus,  is  inserted, 
by  small  tendons,  into  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  third,  and  second 
vertebrse  of  the  neck.  Its  use  is  to  extend 
the  neck  obliquely  backwards. 

Spinalis  colli.    See  Semi-spinalis  colli. 

Spinalis  dorsi.  Transversalis  darsi,  of 
Winslow ;  and  biter- ipineux,  of  Dumas. 
This  is  the  name  given  by  Albinus  to  a  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  mass,  which  is  situated 
along  the  spinous  processes  of  the  back  and 
the  inner  side  of  the  longissimus  dorsi. 

It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  uppermost  ver- 
tebra; of  the  loins,  and  the  lowermost  ones 
of  the  back,  and  is  inserted  into  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  nine  uppermost  vertebroj  of 
the  back. 

Its  use  is  to  extend  the  vertebrse,  and  to 
assist  in  raising  the  spine. 
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Spinalbs  LUMBORiTM.  Muscle«  of  tlie 
loins. 

SPINE.  {Spina;  from  spina,  thorn: 
so  called  from  the  spine-like  processes  of 
the  vertebrae.)  1.  Spina  dorsi;  Columna 
spinalis  ;  Columna  vertebralis.  A  bony  co- 
lumn or  pillar  extending  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  trunk  from  the  great  occipital 
foramen  to  the  sacrum.  It  is  composed  of 
twenty-four  bones  called  vertebra.  See 
VertebriB. 

2.  An  armature  of  plants.    See  Spina. 

SPINEL.  A  sub-species  of  octohedral 
corundum,  of  a  red  colour,  and  equal 
value  with  a  diamond.  It  comes  from 
Pegu  and  Ceylon. 

SPINELLANE.  A  plumb,  blue- 
coloured  crystallised  mineral,  found  on  tlie 
shores  of  the  lake  of  Laach. 

SPINESCENS.  Spinescent.  Becom- 
ing thorny,  applied  to  the  leaf-stalk,  wlien 
it  hardens  into  a  thorn,  and  the  leaf  falls, 
as  is  the  case  in  Rhamnus  catharticus,  and 
Robinia  spinosa  and  to  the  stipula;  of  the 
Robinia  seudacacia,  which  also  become 
tJiorns. 

Spi'nosa.    See  Spina  bifida. 

SpiNo'suM  SYRiAcuM.  The  Syrian  broom. 

SPINTHERE.  A  greenish  grey-co- 
loured mineral,  believed  to  be  a  variety  of 
prismatic  titanium  ore. 

SPIRiE'A.  (From  s/«Va,  a  pillar:  so 
named  fi-om  its  spiral  stalk.)  Meadow- 
sweet. The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaian  system.  Class,  Icosandria ; 
Order,  Pentagynia. 

SriR^A  afkicana.  African  meadow 
sweet. 

Spir.sa  filipendula.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  dropwort.  Filipen- 
dula ;  Saxifraga  rubra.  Dropwort.  The 
root  of  this  plant,  Spiraea  — Jbliis  pennatis, 
foliolis  uniformibus  serratis  ;  caule  herbaceo  ; 
Jloribus  corymbosis,  of  Linnaeus,  possesses 
adstringent,  and,  it  is  said,  lithontriptic 
virtues.  It  is  seldom  used  in  the  practice 
of  the  present  day. 

SpirjEA  ulmaria.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  meadow-sweet.  Ulmaria  ;  Regina 
prati ;  Barbn  caprce.  Meadow-sweet. 
Queen  of  the  meadows.  This  is  a  beautiful 
and  fragrant  plant.  The  leaves  are  recom- 
mended as  mild  adstringents.  The  flowers 
have  a  strong  smell,  resembling  that  of  May  ; 
they  are  supposed  to  possess  antispasmodic 
and  diaphoretic  virtues,  and  as  they  are  very 
rarely  used  in  medicine,  Linnseus  suspects 
that  the  neglect  of  them  has  arisen  from  tlie 
plant  being  supposed  to  be  possessed  of 
some  noxious  qualities,  which  it  seomed  to 
betray  by  its  being  left  untouched  by  cattle. 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
cattle  also  refuse  the  Angelica  and  other 
herbs,  whose  innocence  is  apparent  from 
daily  experience. 

SPI'RITUS.  (Spirilus,  us.  m. ;  spirit.) 
This  name  was  formerly  given  to  all  volatile- 
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substances  collected  by  distillation.  Three 
principal  kinds  were  distinguislied  :  inflam- 
mable or  ardent  spirits,  acid  spirits,  and 
alkaline  spirits.  Tlie  word  spirit  is  now 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  alkoliol. 

Spiritus  jetheris  nitrici.  Spirilus 
tElheris  nitrosi ;  Spintus  7iUri  dulcis.  Take 
of  rectified  spirits,  two  pints ;  nitric  acid, 
by  weiglit,  three  ounces  ;  add  the  acid  gra- 
dually to  the  spirit,  and  mix  them,  taking 
care  that  the  heat  do  not  exceed  1 20"  ;  then 
with  a  gentle  heat  distil  twenty-four  fluid 
ounces.  A  febrifuge,  diaphoretic,  and  diu- 
retic compound  mostly  administered  in 
asthenia,  nervous  affections,  dysuria,  and 
calculous  complaints. 

SpIRITCJS     iETHERIS     AROMATICUS.  Take 

of  cinnamon-bark,  bruised,  three  drachms  ; 
cardamon  seeds  powdered,  a  drachm  and 
a  half;  long  pepper  powdered,  ginger- 
root  sliced,  each  a  drachm ;  spirit  of  sul- 
phuric ajther,  a  pint  ^  macerate  for  four- 
teen days,  in  a  closed  glass  vessel,  and 
strain.  An  excellent  stimulating  and  sto- 
machic compound,  which  is  administered 
in  debility  of  the  stomach  and  nervous 
affections. 

Spiritus  ^toeris  solphurici,  Spi- 
ritus vilrioli  dulcis ;  Spirilus  (Btheris  vitrio- 
lici.  Take  of  sulphuric  atlier,  half  a 
pint ;  rectified  spirit,  a  pint :  mix  them, 
A  diaphoretic,  antispasmodic,  and  tonic 
preparation,  mostly  exhibited  in  nervous 
debility  and  weakness  of  the  primaj  viae. 

Spiritus  btheris  sulpiiurici  com- 
POSiTus.  Take  of  spirit  of  sulphuric 
aether  a  pint;  astherial  oil,  two  fluid 
drachms ;  mix  them.  A  stimulating  ano- 
dyne, supposed  to  be  similar  to  the  cele- 
brated liquor  mineralis  anodynus,  of  Hoff- 
man. It  is  exhibited  in  fevers,  nervous 
affections,  hysteria,  &c.  ;  and  in  most  cases 
of  fever  where  medicines  are  rejected  by 
the  stomacli,  this  is  of  infinite  service. 

_  Spiritus  ammonite.  Spirit  of  ammo- 
nia. Formerly  called  Spirilus  salts  am- 
moniaci  dtdcis ;  Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci. 
Take  of  proof  spirit,  three  pints  ;  muriate 
of  ammonia,  four  ounces ;  subcarbonate  of 
potassaj  six  ounces ;  mix  them,  and,  witli 
a  gentle  fire,  let  a  pint  and  a  half  be  dis- 
tilled into  a  cooled  receiver.  A  stimu- 
lating antispasmodic,  occasionally  exhibited 
in  cases  of  asphyxia,  asthenia,  and  in  ner- 
vous diseases,  but  mostly  used  as  an  exter- 
nal stimulant  against  rheumatism,  sprains, 
and  bruises, 

Spiritus  ammonia  aromaticus.  Aro- 
matic spirit  of  ammonia.  Formeriy  known 
by  the  name  of  Spiritus  ammouia:  cmiposilus ; 
Sptnlus  rolalilis  aromaticus;  Spiritus  salis 
volalUis  oleosus.  Take  of  cinnamon-bark  ' 
bruised,  cloves  bruised,  each  two  drachms ; 
lemon-peel,  four  ounces;  subcarbonate  of 
potassa,  half  a  pound  ;  muriate  of  ammonia, 
five  ounces ;    rectified  spirit,    four  pints ; 


water  a  gallon  ;  mix  and  distil  six  pints. 
A  stimulating  antispasmodic  and  sudorific 
in  very  general  use,  to  smell  at  in  faintings 
and  lowness  of  spirits.  It  is  exiiibited 
internally  in  nervous  affections,  hysteria,  and, 
weakness  of  the  stomach.  The  dose  is  from 
half  a  drachm  to  a  draciim. 

Spiritus  ammonite  rcETinus.  Fcetid 
spirit  of  ammonia.  Formerly  called  spi- 
rilus volalilis  fwlidus.  Take  of  spirit  of 
ammonia,  two  pints;  assafoetida,  two 
ounces.  Macerate  for  twelve  hours,  tlien 
by  a  gentle  fire  distil  a  pint  and  a  half 
into  a  cooled  receiver.  A  stimulating 
antispasmodic,  often  exhibited  to  children 
against  convulsions,  "and  to  gouty  and  asth- 
matic persons.  The  dose  is  from  half  to  a 
whole  fluid  drachm. 

Spiritus  ammonite  succinatus.  Succi- 
nated  spirit  of  ammonia.  Formerly  known 
by  the  names  of  Eau  de  luce ;  Spiritus  salis 
ammoniaci  succinatus ;  Liquor  cormi  cervi 
succinatus.  Take  of  masticli,  three  drachms  ; 
rectified  spirit,  nine  fluid  drachms ;  oil  of 
lavender,  fourteen  minims ;  oil  of  am- 
ber, four  minims;  solution  of  ammonia, 
ten  fluid  ounces.  Macerate  the  masticli 
in  the  spirit  that  it  inay  dissolve,  and  pour 
off  the  clear  tincture ;  to  this  add  the  re- 
maining articles,  and  shake  them  togetlier. 
This  preparation  is  much  esteemed  as  a 
stimulant  and  nervine  medicine,  and  is  em- 
ployed internally  and  externally  against 
spasms,  hysteria,  syncope,  vertigo,  and  the 
stings  of  insects.  The  dose  is  from  ten 
minims  to  half  a  fluid  drachm, 

Spiritus  anisi.  Spirit  of  aniseed.  For- 
merly called  Spirilus  anisi  composilus ; 
Aqxia  seminum  auisi  composita.  Take  of 
aniseed,  bruised,  iialf  a  pound ;  proof 
spirit,  a  gallon  ;  water  sufficient  to  prevent 
empyreuma.  Macerate  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire. 
A  stimulating  carminative  and  stomachic 
calculated  to  relieve  flatulency,  borboryg- 
mus,  colic,  and  spasmodic  affections  of  the 
bowels.  The  dose  is  from  half  to  a  whole 
fluid  drachm. 

Spiritus  AuaioRACiiE  compositus.  Com- 
pound spirit  of  horse-radish,  formerly 
called  Spirilus  raphani  compositus ;  Aqua 
raphani  composita.  Take  of  horse-radisli 
root,  fresh  and  sliced,  dried  orange-peel, 
of  each  a  pound  ;  nutmegs,  bruised,  lialf  an 
ounce  ;  proof  spirit  a  gallon  ;  water  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate 
for  twenty-four  hom-s,  and  distil  a  gallon 
by  a  gentle  fire.  A  very  warm  stimulating 
compound,  given  in  gouty,  rlicumatic 
and  spasmodic  affections  of  the  stomach, 
and  in  scorbutic  disorders.  The  dose  is 
from  lialf  a  fluid  drachm  to  half  a  fluid 
ounce. 

Spiritus  camphor^e.  Spirit  of  cam- 
phor. Formerly  known  by  the  names  of 
Spirilw  camphoratus  ;  Spirilus  uinosus  cam- 
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}>horatus ;  Spiritus  vini  camphoraius.  Take 
of  camphor,  four  ounces  ;  rectified  spirit, 
two  pints.  Mix,  that  the  camphor  may  be 
dissolved.  A  stimulating  medicine,  used 
as  an  external  application  against  chilblains, 
rheumatism,  palsy,  numbness,  and  gan- 
grene. 

SpiRirus  CAKui.  Spirit  of  caraway.  For- 
merly called  Aqua  semiiium  carui.  Take 
of  caraway-seeds,  bruised,  a  pound  and  a 
half;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon;  water  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate  for 
24  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle 
lire.  The  dose  is  from  a  fluid  drachm  to 
half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  cinnamomi.  Spirit  of  cinna- 
mon, f^ormerly  called  Aqua  cinnamomi 
S'piriluosa  ;  Aqua  cinnamaini  forlis.  Take 
of  cinnamon-bark,  bruised,  a  pound  ;  proof 
spirit,  a  gallon  ;  water  sufficient  to  prevent 
empyreuma.  Macerate  for  24  hours,  and 
distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire.  Spirit  of 
cinnamon  is  mostly  used  in  conjunction 
^vith  other  carminatives  to  give  a  pleasant 
flavour ;  it  may  be  exhibited  alone  as  a  car- 
minative and  stimulant.  The  dose  is  from 
a  fluid  drachm  to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

SriRiTus  coRNU  CERVi.  See  Ammonim 
siibcarbonas. 

Spiritus  juniperi  compositus.  Com- 
pound spirit  of  juniper.  Formerly  called 
Aqua  junipen  coniposita.  Take  of  juniper- 
berries,  l)ruised,  a  pound  ;  caraway-seeds, 
bruised,  fennel-seeds,  bruised,  of  each  an 
ounce  and  a  half ;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon  ;  wa- 
ter, sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma.  Ma- 
cerate for  24  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a 
gentle  fire. 

Spiritus  Lavandulae.  Spirit  of  laven- 
der. Formerly  called  spirUus  Invcndula: 
simplex.  Take  of  fresh  lavender  flowers, 
two  pounds  ;  rectified  spirit,  a  gallon  ;  wa- 
ter sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma.  Ma- 
cerate for  24  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a 
gentle  fire.  Though  mostly  used  as  a  per- 
fume, this  spirit  may  be  given  internally  as 
a  stimulating  nervine  and  antispasmodic. 
The  dose  is  from  a  fluid  drachm  to  half  a 
fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  LAVANnutiE  compositus.  Com- 
pound spirit  of  lavender.  Formerly  called 
Spiritus  lavendulm  cmnposilus  mallhice.  Take 
of  spirit  of  lavender,  three  pints  ;  spirit  of 
rosemary,  a  pint ;  cinnamon-bark,  bruised, 
nutmegs,  bruised,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
red  saunders  wood,  sliced,  an  ounce.  Ma- 
cerate far  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  An 
elegant  and  useful  antispasmodic  and 
stimulant,  in  very  general  use  against  ner- 
vous diseases,  lowness  of  spirits,  and  weak- 
ness of  the  stomach,  taken  on  a  lump  of 
.sugar. 

Spiritus  lumuricorum.  The  spirit  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  the  earth-worm 
is  similar  to  hartshorn. 

Spiritus  mknth^k  riPERiTyE.  Spirit  of 
peppermint.    Formerly  called  SpirUus  iiien- 


thm  piperitidis ;  Aqua  menthcB  pij>eritidis  s])i- 
rituosa.  Take  of  peppermint,  dried,  a 
pound  and  a  half;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon; 
water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 
Macerate  for  24  hours,  and  distil  a  gal- 
lon by  a  gentle  fire.  This  possesses  all 
the  properties  of  the  peppermint,  with  the 
stimulating  virtues  of  the  spirit.  The  dose 
from  one  fluid  drachm  to  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  menthje  viridis.  Spirit  of  spear- 
mint. Formerly  called  Spiritus  menthec  sa- 
tiv<s;  Aqua  mentheB  vulgaris spirituosa.  Take 
of  spearmint,  dried,  a  pound  and  a  half; 
proof  spirit,  a  gallon ;  water,  sufficient 
to  prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate  for  24 
hours,  and  distil  a  gallon.  This  is  most 
commonly  added  to  carminative  or  anti- 
spasmodic draughts,  and  seldom  exhibited 
alone.  The  dose  from  one  fluid  drachm  to 
a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  jiillkpedarum.  A  volatile  alkali, 
the  virtues  of  whidi  are  similar  to  hartshorn. 

Spiritus  mindereri.  See  AmmoniiB 
acetatis  liquor. 

Spiritus  myristicte.  Spirit  of  nutmeg. 
Formerly  called  aqua  nucis  7>wschalcB. 
Take  of  nutmegs,  bruised,  two  ounces  ;* 
proof  spirit,  a  gallon;  water  sufficient  to 
prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle 
fire.  A  stimulating  and  agreeable  spirit 
possessing  the  virtues  of  the  nutmeg.  The 
dose  from  one  fluid  drachm  to  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  nitri  bulcis.  See  Spiritus  cclhe- 
ris  nitrici. 

Spiritus  nitri  duplex.  The  nitrous 
acid.  See  Aciduin  nitrosum,  and  Nitric 
acid. 

Spiritus  nitri  fumans.  See  Aciduin 
nitrosum,  and  Nitric  acid. 

Spiritus  nitri  glauberi.  See  Acidum 
nitrosum,  and  Nitric  acid. 

Spiritus  nitri  simplex.  The  dilute 
nitrous  acid.  See  Acidum  nilricum  dilutum. 

Spiritus  nitri  vulgaris.  This  is  now 
called  acidum  nitricum  dilutum. 

Spiritus  pimento.  Spirit  of  pimento. 
Formerly  called  spiritus  pimento.  Take  of 
allspice,  bruised,  two  ounces ;  proof  spirit, 
a  gallon ;  water  sufficient  to  prevent  empy- 
reuma. Macerate  for  twenty -four  hours, 
and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire.  A 
stimulating  aromatic  tincture  mostly  em- 
ployed with  adstringent  and  carminative 
medicines.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid 
drachm  to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  puleqii.  Spirit  of  penny-royal. 
Formerly  called  aqua  pulegii  spiritiwsa. 
Take  of  penny-royal,  dried,  a  pound  and  a 
half;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon;  water  suffici- 
ent to  prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a 
gentle  fire.  This  is  in  very  general  use  as 
an  emmenagoguc  amongst  the  lower  orders. 
It  possesses  nervine  and  carminative  virtues. 
The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  half 
a  fluid  ounce. 
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Spiritus  nicroR.  Boerhaaro  and  other 
chemists  give  this  nnme  to  a  very  attenuated 
principle,  in  which  the  smell  of  odorant  bo- 
dies peculiarly  reside.  It  is  now  called 
aroma. 

Spiritus  eosmarini.  Spirit  of  rose- 
mary. Take  of  rosemary  tops,  fresh,  two 
pounds ;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon  ;  water  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon 
by  a  gentle  fire.  A  very  fragrant  spirit, 
mostly  employed  for  eaternal  purposes  in 
conjunction  with  otlier  resolvents. 

SflRITCS  SALIS  AMMONIACI  AQUOSUS.  Sce 

jdmmonicB  subcarbonas. 

Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci  dulcis.  See 
Sjdritiis  ammonicB. 

Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci  simplex.  See 
Ammonite  subcarbonas. 

Spiritus  salis  glauberi.  See  Muriatic 
acid. 

Spiritus  salis  marini.  See  Muriatic  acid. 

Spiritus  vini  rectificatus.  See  Alko~ 
hoi.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  in  general 
use  to  dissolve  resinous  and  other  medicines. 
It  is  seldom  exhibited  internally,  though  it 
exists  in  the  diluted  state  in  all  vinous  and 
spirituous  liquors. 

Spiritus  vini  tenuior.  Proof  spirit, 
which  is  about  half  the  strength  of  rectified, 
is  much  employed  for  preparing  tinctures  of 
resinous  juices,  barks,  roots,  &c. 

Spiritus  vitrioh.     See  Svljthuric  acid. 

Spiritus  vjtrioli  dulcis.  See  Spiritus 
atheris  sulplmrici. 

Spiritus  volatilis  fcetidus.  See  Spiri- 
tus ammoyiice  fcetidus. 

SPISSAME'NTUM.  (From  spisso,  to 
thicken.)  A  substance  put  into  oils  and 
ointments  to  make  them  thick. 

Spitting  of  blood.  See  Hceinalemesis  and 
Hamoplysis. 

SPLANCHNIC.  {SplancJmicus :  from 
iTirAafxvov,  an  entrail.)  Belonging  to  the 
viscera. 

Splanchnic  nerve.  Tlie  great  inter- 
costal nerve.     See  Intei'costal  nerve. 

Spla'nchnica.  (From  aTrXayxvof,  an 
intestine. )    Remedies  for  diseased  bowels. 

SPLANCHNOLOGY.  {Splanclmolo- 
gia  ;  from  airKafxi'ov,  an  entrail,  and  Kofos, 
a  discourse. )    The  doctrine  of  the  viscera. 

SPLEEN.  SttAt);/.  Lien.  The  spleen 
or  milt  is  a  spongy  viscus  of  a  livid  colour, 
and  so  variable  in  form,  situation,  and  mag- 
nitude, that  it  is  hard  to  determine  cither. 
Nevertheless,  in  a  healthy  man  it  is  always 
placed  on  the  left  side,  in  the  left  hypochon- 
drium,  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  false 
ribs.  Its  circumference  is  oblong  and  round, 
resembling  an  oval  figure.  It  is  larger,  to 
speak  generally,  when  the  stomach  is  empty, 
and  smaller  when  it  is  compressed,  or  eva- 
cuated by  a  full  stomach. 

It  should  particularly  be  remembered  of 
this  viscus,  that  it  is  convex  towards  the 
ribs,  and  concave  internally  :  also,  that  it 


hns  an  excaratioii,  into  which  vessels  Are 
inserted. 

It  is  connected  with  the  following  parts  ; 
1.  With  the  stomach,  by  a  ligament  and 
short  vessels.  2.  With  the  omentum,  and 
the  left  kidney.  3.  With  the  diaphragm, 
by  a  portion  of  the  peritonccum.  4.  With 
the  beginning  of  the  pancreas,  by  vessels. 
5.  With  a  colon,  by  a  ligament. 

In  man  the  spleen  is  covered  with  one 
simple,  firm  membrane,  arising  from  the 
peritonasum,  which  adheres  to  the  spleen, 
very  firmly,  by  the  intervention  of  cellular 
structure. 

Tlie  vessels  of  the  spleen  are,  the  splenic 
artery  coming  from  the  coeliac  artery,  which, 
considering  the  size  of  the  spleen,  is  much 
larger  than  is  requisite  for  the  mere  nutri- 
tion of  it.  Tliis  goes  by  serpentine  move- 
ments, out  of  its  course,  over  the  pancreas, 
and  behind  the  stomach,  and  after  having 
given  off  branches  to  the  adjacent  parts, 
it  is  inserted  into  the  concave  surface  of  the 
spleen.  It  is  afterwards  divided  into  small- 
er branches,  which  are  again  divided  into 
other  yet  smaller,  delivering  their  blood 
immediately  to  the  veins,  but  emitting  it 
no  where  else.  The  veins,  at  length,  come 
together  into  one,  called  the  splenic  vein, 
and  having  received  the  larger  coronary  vein 
of  the  stomach,  besides  others,  it  constitutes 
the  left  principal  branch  of  the  vena  portse. 

The  nerves  of  the  spleen  are  small ;  they 
surround  the  arteries  with  their  branches  j 
they  come  from  a  particular  plexus,  which 
is  formed  of  the  posterior  branches  of  the 
eighth  pair,  and  the  great  intercostal  nerve. 

Lymphatic  vessels  are  almost  only  seen 
creeping  along  the  surface  of  tlie  human 
spleen. 

The  use  of  the  spleen  has  not  hitherto 
been  determined  j  yet  if  its  situation  and 
fabric  be  regarded,  one  would  imagine  its 
use  to  consist  chiefly  in  affording  some  as- 
sistance to  tl)e  stomach  during  tlie  progress 
of  digestion. 

SPLEEN-WORT.  See  Aqjhniuvi  cete- 
rack,  and  ylspleninm  trichomanes. 

SPLENA'LGIA.  (From  a-KX-nv,  the 
spleen,  and  a\yos,  pain.)  A  pain  in  the 
spleen  or  its  region. 

SPLENETIC.  {Splcnelicusi  TromffrX-nv, 
the  spleen.)    Belonging  to  the  spleen. 

SPLENI'TIS.  (From  o-TrATjf,  the 
spleen.)  Inflammation  of  the  spleen.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  P_yre.n<r,  and 
Order  Fhlegmasia;,  of  Cullen  ;  characterised 
by  pyrexia,  tension,  heat,  tumour,  and  pain 
in  the  left  hypochondrium,  increased  by 
pressure.  Tiiis  disease,  according  to  Junck- 
cr,  comes  on  with  a  remarkable  shivering, 
succeeded  by  a  most  intense  heat,  and  very 
great  thirst;  a  pain  and  tumour  are  per- 
ceived in  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  the 
paroxysms  for  the  most  part  assume  a  quar- 
tan form  ;  when  the  patients  expose  them- 
selves for  a  little  to  the  free  air,  their  extrc- 
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mities  immediately  grow  very  cold.  If  an 
hsemorrhagy  happen,  the  blood  flows  out  of 
the  left  nostril.  The  other  symptoms  are 
the  same  with  those  of  the  hepatitis.  Like 
the  liver,  the  spleen  is  also  subject  to  a 
chronic  inflammation,  which  often  happens 
after  agues,  and  is  called  the  ague  cake, 
though  that  name  is  also  frequently  given  to 
a  scirrhous  tumour  of  the  liver  succeeding 
intermittents.  The  causes  of  this  disease  are 
in  general  the  same  with  those  of  other  in- 
flammatory disorders  ;  but  those  which  de- 
termine tlie  inflammation  to  that  particular 
part  more  than  another,  are  very  much  un- 
known. It  attacks  persons  of  a  very  pletho- 
ric and  sanguine  habit  of  body  rather  than 
others. 

During  the  acute  stage  of  splenitis,  we 
must  follow  the  antiphlogistic  plan,  by 
general  and  topical  bleedings,  by  purging 
frequently,  and  by  the  application  of  blisters 
near  the  part  affected.  If  it  should  ter- 
minate in  suppuration,  we  must  endeavour 
to  discharge  the  pus  externally,  by  foment- 
ations or  poultices.  When  the  organ  is  in 
an  enlarged  scirrhous  state,  mercury  may 
be  successful  in  preventing  its  farther  pro- 
gress, or  even  producing  a  tlirainution  of 
the  part ;  but  proper  caution  is  required  in 
the  use  of  it,  lest  the  remedy  do  more  harm 
than  the  disease. 

Sple'nium.  (From  trirXriv,  the-  spleen : 
so  called  from  its  efficacy  in  disorders  of  the 
spleen. )    1 .  Spleen- wort. 

2.  A  compressed  shape  like  the  spleen. 

SPLE'NIUS.  (From  avXriv,  the  spleen  : 
so  named  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to 
the  spleen,  or,  according  to  some,  it  derives 
its  name  from  spleniuvi,  a.  ferula,  or  splint, 
which  surgeons  apply  to  the  sides  of  a 
fractured  bone. )  Splenius  capitus,  and  sple- 
nms  colli,  of  Albinus  ;  and  cervicn-doni- 
masloidie7i  et  dorso-trachdien,  of  Dumas. 
The  splenius  is  a  flat,  broad,  and  oblong 
muscle,  in  part  covered  by  the  upper  part  of 
the  trapezius,  and  obliquely  situated  between 
the  back  of  the  ear,  and  the  lower  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  neck. 

It  arises  tendinous  from  the  four  or  five 
superior  spinous  processes  of  tlie  dorsal 
vertebrae ;  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
last  of  the  neck,  and  tendinous  from  the 
ligamentum  colli,  or  rather  the  tendons  of 
the  two  splenii  unite  here  inseparably  ;  but 
about  the  second  or  third  vertebne  of  the 
neck  they  recede  from  each  other,  so  \hat 
part  of  the  complexus  may  be  seen. 

It  is  inserted,  by  two  distinct  tendons, 
into  the  transverse  processes  of  the  two  first 
vertebrw  of  the  neck,  sending  off  some  few 
fibres  to  the  complexus  and  levator  scapulas  ; 
tendinous  and  fleshy  into  the  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  the  mastoid  process,  and 
into  a  ridge  on  the  occipitid  bone,  where  it 
joins  with  the  root  of  that  process. 

Thrs  muscle  may  easily  be  separated  into 
two  parts.    Eustachius  and  Fallopius  were 
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aware  of  this  ;  'Winslow  has  distinguished 
them  into  the  superior  and  inferior  portions  ; 
and  Albinus  has  described  them  as  two  dis- 
tinct muscles,  calling  tliat  part  which  is 
inserted  into  tlie  mastoid  process  and  os 
occipitis,  splenius  capitis,  and  that  which  is 
inserted  into  the  vertebra  of  the  neck,  sple- 
imis  colli.  We  have  here  followed  Douglas, 
and  the  generality  of  writers,  in  describing 
these  two  portions  as  one  muscle,  especi- 
ally as  they  are  intimately  united  near  their 
origin. 

Wlien  tills  muscle  acts  singly,  it  draws  tha 
head  and  upper  vertebrte  of  the  neck  ob- 
liquely backwards  ;  when  both  act,  they  pull 
the  head  directly  backwards. 

Splenius  capitis.    See  Splenitis. 

Splenius  colli.    See  Splenius. 
'SPLENOCE'LE.    (From  <nrKvv,  the 
spleen,  and  K77A17,  a  tumour.)    A  hernia  of 
the  spleen. 

SPLINT.  A  long  piece  of  wood,  tin, 
or  strong  pasteboard  employed  for  prevent- 
ing the  ends  of  broken  bones  from  moving, 
so  as  to  interrupt  the  process  by  which  frac- 
tures unite. 

SPO'DIUM.  2-Gro5(of.  The  spodium 
of  Dioscorides  and  of  Galen  are  now  not 
known  in  the  shops.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
produced  by  burning  cadmia  alone  in  the 
furnace  ;  for  having  thrown  it  in  small  pieces 
into  the  fire,  near  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows, 
they  blow  the  most  fine  and  subtle  parts 
against  the  roof  of  the  furnace ;  and  what 
was  reflected  from  thence  was  called  spodiu?n. 
It  differed  from  the  pompholyx  in  not  being 
so  pure,  and  in  being  more  heavy.  Pliny 
distinguishes  several  kinds  of  it,  as  that  of 
copper,  silver,  gold,  and  lead. 

Spodium  arabum.  Burnt  ivory, or  ivory 
black.     See  Abaisir, 

Spodium  gr^cobum.  The  white  dung 
of  dogs. 

SPODUMENE.  Prismatic  triphan« 
spar  of  Mohs.  A  mineral  of  a  greenish 
white  colour,  first  found  in  the  island  of 
Uton,  in  Sudermanuland,  and  lately  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dublin.  It  contains  the  new 
alkali  called  Ict/iin. 

Spolia'rium,  a  private  room  at  the 
baths. 

SPONDY'LIUM.  (From  tnrovSvKos,  ai 
vertebra  :  so  named  from  the  shape  of  its 
root,  or  probably  because  it  was  used  agains6 
the  bite  of  a  serpent  called  cnrouSvAis.)  See 
Heraclenvi  spondylium. 

SPO'NDYLUS.  2wof5u\(^.  Some 
have  thought  fit  to  call  the  spine  or  back- 
bone thus,  from  the  shape  and  fitness  of  the 
vertebrae,  to  move  every  way  upon  one 
another. 

SPONGE.    See  Spongiu.  ~ 

SPONGE-TENT.  See  Spoiigia  prcc- 
parala. 

SPO'NGIA.  2iro7/oy;  :!,Toyfia,  Sponge. 
See  Spo7tgia  officinalis. 
Sponuia   ornciNALis.     The  systematic 
4  C  4 
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name  of  the  sponge.  A  sea-production  ;  the 
habitations  of  insects.  A  soft,  light,  very 
porous,  and  compressible  substance,  readily 
imbibing  water,  and  distending  thereby.  It 
is  found  adliering  to  rocks,  particularly  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  about  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  a  vegetable  production,  but  is  now 
classed  among  the  zoophytes ;  and  analysed, 
it  yields  the  same  principles  with  animal 
substances  in  general.  Burnt  sponge  is 
said  to  cure  effectually  the  bronchocele,  and 
to  be  of  infinite  utility  in  scrophulous  com- 
plaints. Sponge  tents  are  employed  by 
surgeons  to  dilate  fistulous  ulcers,  &c. 

Spongia  PRiEPARATA.  Prepared  sponge. 
Sponge  tent.  This  is  formed  by  dipping 
pieces  of  sponge  in  hot  melted  emplastrum 
ceraj  compositum,  and  pressing  them  between 
two  iron  plates.  As  soon  as  cold,  the  sub- 
stance tlius  formed  may  be  cut  into  pieces  of 
any  shape.  It  was  formerly  used  for  dilat- 
ing small  openings,  for  which  it  was  well 
adapted,  as  when  the  wax  melted,  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  sponge  made  it  expand  and 
distend  the  opening,  in  which  it  had  been 
put.  Sir  Ashley  Cooper  informs  us  that 
the  best  modern  surgeons  seldom  employ 
it. 

Spoxgia  usTA.  Burnt  sponge.  Cut  the 
sponge  into  pieces,  and  beat  it,  that  any  ex- 
traneous matters  may  be  separated;  then 
burn  it  in  a  close  iron  vessel  until  it  becomes 
black  and  friable ;  lastly,  rub  it  to  a  very  fine 
powder.  This  preparation  is  exhibited  with 
bark  in  the  cure  of  scrophulous  complaints, 
and  forms  the  basis  of  a  lozenge,  which  has 
been  known  to  cure  the  bronchocele  in  many 
instances.  The  dose  is  from  a  scruple  to  a 
drachm. 

Spongiosa  ossa.  Ossa  turbinata  inferiora  ; 
Ossa  convolula.  These  bones  are  situated 
in  the  under  part  of  the  side  of  the  nose  ; 
they  are  of  a  triangular  form  and  spongy 
appearance,  resembling  the  os  spongiosum 
superius ;  externally  they  are  convex ;  in- 
ternally they  are  concave;  the  convexity  is 
placed  towards  the  septum  nasi,  and  the 
concavity  outwards.  ,  The  imder  edge  of 
each  bone  is  placed  horizontally  near  the 
outer  part  of  the  nose,  and  ending  in  a  sharp 
point  behind.  At  the  upper  part  of  the 
bone  are  two  processes,  the  anterior  of  which 
ascends  and  forms  part  of  the  lachrymal 
groove,  and  the  posterior  descends  and 
forms  a  hook  to  make  part  of  the  maxillary 
sinus. 

The  connection  of  this  bone  is  to  the  os 
maxillare,  os  palati,  and  os  unguis,  by  a  dis- 
tinct suture  in  the  young  subject ;  but  in  the 
adult,  by  a  concretion  of  substance. 

The  ossa  spongiosa  afford  a  large  surface 
for  extending  the  organ  of  smell  by  allowing 
the  membrane  of  the  nose  to  be  expanded, 
upon  which  the  olfactory  nerves  arc  dis- 
persed. 


In  the  fcctuB,  these  bones  are  almost  com- 
plete. 

Spongio'sum  OS.    1.  The  ethmoid  bone. 

See  Spongiosa  ossa. 

SPONGIO'SUS.  Spongy. 

SPONGOI'DES.  (2-nro7/oei577s ;  from 
ff-aroyyos,  a  sponge,  and  eiS^,  furma, 
shape  :  so  called  because  it  is  hollow  and 
porous,  like  a  sponge  or  sieve.)  See  Elk- 
moid  bone. 

SPORADIC.  (Sporadicus ;  ft  'om  ffireipo), 
to  sow.)  An  epithet  for  such  infectious  and 
other  diseases  as  seize  a  few  persons  at  any 
time  or  season. 

Spotted  lungwort.    See  PidmoTiaria, 

SPRAIN.     See  SuUuxatio. 

SPRAT.  The  Cbipea  sprattus,  of  Lin- 
njeus.  A  small  herring-like  fish  which 
comes  to  us  between  November  and  March  ; 
and  are  eaten  fried,  and  pickled.  They  are 
strong  and  hard  of  digestion. 

SPRONGIDIUM.    See  Columnula. 

SPRUCE.  1.  A  particular  species  of 
fir.    See  Finns  abies. 

2.  A  fermented  liquor  called  spruce- 
beer  prepared  from  the  spruce  fir.  From 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  it  contains,  it 
is  found  a  useful  antiscorbutic. 

Spurge  Jiax.    See  Daphne  gnidium. 

Spurge  laurel.     See  Daphne  laureola. 

Spurge  olive.     See  Daphne  mezereum. 

SPUTA'MEN.     See  Sputum. 

SPU'TUM.  (From  spuo,  to  spit.)  Spu- 
tamen.  Saliva.  Any  kind  of  expector- 
ation. 

Squama'jiia.  (From  squama,  a  scale : 
so  called  from  its  scaly  roots.)  The  great 
tooth-wort,  or  Plumbago  europea. 

SQUAMATUS.  Scaly  :  applied  to  the 
nectary  of  the  Ranunculus  genus,  &c.  See 
Kectnrium. 

SQUAMOSE.  [Squanwsus  ;  irora  squa- 
ma, a  scale  :  because  the  bones  lie  over  each 
other  like  scales.  )  Scaly. 

Squamose  sutuke.  The  suture  which 
unites  the  squaraose  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  with  the  parietal. 

SQUAMOSUM  Squamose.  Scaled; 
applied  to  roots  which  are  covered  with 
fleshy  scales  ;  as  ill  JLalhi'tsci  sguciviciviG* 

SQUARROSUS.  (From  sg  uarra  ; 
rough.)  Squarrose.  Rough,  scabby,  sca- 
ly. Applied  to  plants,  &c.  ;  as  juncus  squar- 
rosus. 

SQ.UILL.    See  ScUla. 

Squi'lla.     See  Scilla. 

Squills,  vinegar  of.    Sec  Acetum  scilla:. 

SciuiNA'NTHUS.  (From  squinanlhia,  the 
quinsy  :  so  named  from  its  uses  in  tlie 
quinsy.)     See  Andropogon.  scheenanlhus. 

STA'CIIYS.  (SraxuJ,  a  spike  :  so  named 
from  its  spicated  stalk  and  seed.)  ].  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnajan 
system.  Class,  Didi/namia  Order,  Gi/nino- 
spermia. 

t'.  Some  species  of  wild  sage,  and  horc- 
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hound,    nettle,    &c.    were    formerly  so 
called. 

STAcm-s  FCEiiDA.  Yellow  archangel. 
Hedge-nettle,  or  Hallote  nigra. 

Stachys  palustris.  Clown's  wound- 
wort or  all-heal. 

STA'CTE.  (Sra/CTTj,  from  ra>,  to 
distil.)  This  term  signifies  that  kind  of 
myrrh  which  distils  or  falls  in  "cirops  from 
the  trees.  It  is  also  used  by  some  writers 
for  a  more  liquid  kind  of  amber  than  what  is 
commonly  met  with  in  the  shops  ;  whence  in 
Scribonius  Largus,  Paulus  iEgineta,  and 
some  others,  we  meet  with  a  collyrium,  and 
several  other  forms,  wherein  this  was  the 
chief  ingredient,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  StacHca. 

Sta'cticon.  Instillation :  also  an  eye- 
water. 

Sta'gma.  (From  ra^w,  to  distil.)  1.  Any 
distilled  liquor. 

2.  The  vitriolic  acid. 
STAHL,  George  Ernest,  was  born  at 
Anspach,  in  1660.    He  graduated  at  Jena, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  immediately 
commenced  a  course    of  private  lectures 
there  ;  and  about  three  years  after  he  was 
made  physician  to  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  university  of 
Halle,  in  1694,  he  was  appointed  to  a  me- 
dical professorship,  at  the   solicitation  of 
Hoffman  :  and  he  became  the  leader  of  a 
sect  of  physicians,  in  opposition  to  the  me- 
chanical theorists,  in  which  he  was  followed 
by  many  eminent  persons,  as  well  in  Ger- 
many as  in  other  countries,  notwithstanding 
the  very  fanciful  nature  of  the  hypothesis, 
on  which  his  system  was  founded.     It  had 
been  always  observed,  that  there  is  a  certain 
power  in  the  animal  body  of  resisting  in- 
juries, and  correcting  some  of  its  disorders  ; 
and  Van  Helmont  had  ascribed  some  degree 
of  intelligence  to  this  power  :  but  it  was  re- 
served for  Stahl  to  refer  it  entirely  to  the 
rational  soul,  which,  he  affirmed,  not  only 
originally  formed  the  body,  but  is  the  sole 
cause  of  all  its  motions,  in  the  constant  ex- 
citement of  which  life  consists.  Whence 
diseases  were  generally  regarded  as  salutary 
cftbrts  of  the  presiding  soul,  to  avert  the  de- 
struction of  the  body.      This  hypothesis, 
besides  its  visionary  character,  was  justly 
deprecated,  as  leading  to  an  inert  practice, 
and  the  neglect  of  the  collateral  branches  of 
medical   science,   even  of  anatomical  re- 
searches, which  Stahl  maintained  had  little 
or  no  reference  to  the  art  of  healing.  And 
in  fact  botli  he  and  his  followers,  trusting 
principally  to  the  operations  of  nature,  zeal- 
ously opposed  the  use  of  some  of  the  most 
efficacious  remedies,  as  opium,  cinchona, 
and  mercury  ;  and  were  extremely  reserved 
in  the  employment  of  bleeding,  vomiting, 
&c.,  although  their  system  led  them  lo  refer 
most  diseases  to  plethora.     This  hypothesis 
was  maintained  by  Stahl  with  mucli  in- 
genuity in  several  publications,  particularly 


in  his  "  Theoria  Medica  vera,"  printed  in 
1708.  The  merits  of  Stahl,  as  a  chemical 
philosopher,  are  of  a  much  higher  character  ; 
and  the  school,  which  he  founded  in  this 
science,  has  only  been  superseded  of  late  by 
farther  discoveries.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
the  celebrated  theory  of  phlogiston,  which 
appeared  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
combustion,  and  was  received  every  where 
with  high  applause.  His  chief  chemical 
work  was  entitled  "  Fundamenta  Chemiaj 
dogmaticse  et  Experimental  is,"  first  printed 
in  1729  :  but  this  had  been  preceded  more 
than  thirty  years,  by  others,  in  which  his 
doctrine  was  fully  displayed.  Slahl  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  Naturaj 
Curiosorum  :  and  he  was  called,  in  1716,  to 
visit  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Berlin,  whither 
ht  went  also  on  several  subsequent  occasions, 
and  on  one  of  tiiese  he  was  attacked  with  a 
disease,  which  proved  fatal,  in  the  74th  year 
of  his  age. 

STALACTITES.  Tlie  calcareous  sub- 
stances found  suspended  from  vaults,  being 
formed  by  the  oozing  of  water  charged  with 
calcareous  particles  gradually  evaporating, 
and  leaving  these  particles  behind. 

STALAGMI'TIS.  (From  s-aAay/xos,  a 
dropping,  or  distillation,  because  the  gum 
which  it  yields  escapes  in  that  manner. )  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, Poli/ga77iia  ; 
Order,  Moncecia. 

Stalagsiitis  cambogioides.  This  is  now 
ascertained  to  be  the  tree  which  affords  gam- 
boge. This  drug,  from  its  supposed  virtues, 
is  also  called  gummi  ad  podagra^n  ;  gummi 
gutta;  and,  by  corruption,  gotla ;  gutta 
gamba  ;  gamon  ;  germandra  ;  catagemu  ; 
gamhoidca,  &c.  ;  and,  from  its  gold  colour, 
chrysoims ;  and,  from  its  purgative  quality, 
succus  laxalivus ;  succus  Tndicus  purgnns ; 
and  ncammonium  orientale.  Gamboge  is  a 
concrete  vegetable  juice,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  produce  of  two  trees,  both  called 
by  the  Indians,  CaracapulU,  and  by  Lin- 
nasus,  Gambugia guUa;  but  Koenig  ascertained 
its  true  source.  It  is  partly  of  a  gummy, 
and  partly  of  a  resinous  nature.  It  is 
brought  to  us  chiefly  from  Gambaja,  in  the 
East  Indies,  either  in  form  of  orbicular 
masses,  or  of  cylindrical  rolls  of  various 
sizes  ;  and  is  of  a  dense,  compact,  and  firm 
texture,  and  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour. 
In  medicine  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a  drastic 
purge  ;  it  operates  powerfully  both  upwards 
and  downwards.  Some  condemn  it  as  act- 
ing with  too  great  violence,  while  others  are 
of  a  contrary  opinion.  The  dose  is  from 
two  to  four  grains,  as  a  cathartic ;  from  four 
to  eight  grains  it  proves  emetic  and  pur-- 
gative.  The  roughness  of  its  operation  is 
said  to  be  diminished,  by  giving  it  in  a  liquid 
form,  sufficiently  diluted.  Rubbed  with 
almonds,  from  its  want  of  taste,  it  is  a  good 
laxative  for  cliildren. 

It  has  been  given  in  dropsy,  with  cream 
of  tartar,  to  correct  its  operation.    It  has 
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also  been  recommended  by  some,  to  llic 
extent  of  fifteen  grains,  joined  witii  an 
equal  quantity  of  vegetable  alkali,  to  de- 
stroy the  tape-worm.  This  dose  is  ordered 
in  the  morning,  and  if  the  worm  is  not  ex- 
pelled in  two  or  three  hours,  it  is  repeated 
even  to  the  third  time,  with  safety  and  effi- 
cacy. It  is  asserted,  that  it  has  been  given 
to  this  extent  even  in  delicate  habits.  This 
IS  said  tO!  be  the  remedy  alluded  to  by 
Van  Swieten,  which  was  employed  by  Dr. 
Herenchwand,  and  with  him  proved  so 
successful  in  the  removal  of  the  ta?nia  lata. 
It  is  an  ingredient,  and  probably  the  active 
one,  in  most  of  the  nostrums  for  expelling 
taenicB. 

Dr.  CuUen  says,  tliat,  on  account  of  the 
quick  passage  of  gamboge  through  the  in- 
testines, he  was  induced  to  give  it  in  small, 
and  frequently  repeated  doses,  as  three  or 
four  grains,  rubbed  with  a  little  sugar,  every 
three  hours  ;  and  thus  found  it  operate 
without  griping  or  sickness,  and,  in  three 
or  four  exhibitions,  evacuate  a  great  quan- 
tity of  water  both  by  stool  and  urine. 

STALA'GMUS.  (From  s-aAa^w,  to  dis- 
til.) Distillation. 

Sta'ltica.  (From  ^e\\<a,  to  contract.) 
Healing  applications. 

STAMEN.  The  male  genital  organ  of 
plants,  found  generally  M-ithin  the  corolla, 
near  the  pistil.  Stamens  were  formerly 
called  chives.  They  arc  various  in  number 
in  different  flowers,  from  one  to  some 
hundreds.  This  organ  is  essential  to  a 
plant,  no  one  having  yet  been  discovered, 
after  the  most  careful  research,  that  is 
destitute  of  it,  either  in  the  same  flower 
with  the  pistils,  or  a  sepai-ate  one  of  the 
isame  species. 

A  stamen  consists  of  three  parts, 

1 .  The  filamentum,  or Jila?ne?it,  the  part 
which  supports  the  anther. 

2.  The  anthem,  placed  on  the  filament, 
and  the  most  essential  part  of  all. 

3.  The  pollen,  or  powder  adhering  to  the 
anther. 

Stakni  pulvis.  Tin  finely  divided  is 
exhibited  internally  as  a  vermifuge  :  It  acts 
mechanically,  and  the  fine  filings  are  more 
effectual  than  the  powder. 

STANNIC  ACID.  A  name  which 
has  been  given  to  the  peroxide  of  tin, 
because  it  is  soluble  in  alkalies. 

STA'NNUM.    See  Tm. 

Stape'dis  musculus.    See  Stapedius. 

STAPE'DIUS.  {Stnpedins,  sc.  tnvscn- 
liis ;  from  stapes,  one  of  the  bones  of  the 
ear.)  Musculus  stapes,  of  Cowper  ;  and 
jiyrinnidal-stnpedien,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
of  the  internal  car,  wliicJi  draws  the  stapes 
obliquely  upwards  towards  the  cavern,  by 
which  the  posterior  part  of  its  base  is 
moved  inwards,  and  the  anterior  part  out- 
wards. 

STATES.    {In  quo  pes  slat,  a  stirrup. ) 


A  bone  of  the  internal  ear,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  stirrup. 

STAPHILI'NUS.    See  Mygos  uvul^. 
Staphilinus  zxternus.      See  Circum- 
jlexus. 

STA'PHIS.  "XraMT,  is  strictly  a  grape, 
or  a  bunch  of  grapes  ;  wlicnce,  from  their 
likeness  thereunto,  it  is  applied  to  many 
other  things,  especially  the  glands  of  the 
body,  whetlier  natural  or  diseased. 

,  STAPHISA'GRIA.  ^tcu^cs  aypia,v/M 
vine ;  from  its  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to 
those  of  the  vine. )    See  Delphinium. 

STAPHYLE.  {■S.rcupvK-r,.  A  grape  or 
raisin  :  so  called  from  its  resemblance.)  The 
uvula. 

STAPHYLI'NUS.  {Staphjinus ;  from 
^a^vKt),  the  uvula.)    See  Azygos  uvuI<b. 

Staphylinus   externus.     See  Circum- 
Jlexus. 

Staphtlinus  grjecorum.  Staphr/linus 
sylvestris.    The  wild  can-ot. 

STAPHYLOMA.  (From  Ta<pv\r,,  a 
grape  :  so  named  from  its  being  thought  to 
resemble  a  gi-ape.)  Slaphylosis.  A  disease 
of  the  eye-ball  in  which  the  cornea  loses  its 
natural  transparency,  rises  above  the  level 
of  the  eye,  and  successively  even  projects 
beyond  the  eye-lids,  in  the  form  of  an  elon- 
gated, whitish,  or  pearl-coloured  tumour, 
which  is  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  un- 
even, and  is  attended  with  a  total  loss  of 
sight.  The  proximate  cause  is  an  effusion 
of  thick  humour  between  the  lamella  of  the 
cornea,  so  that  the  internal  and  external 
superfices  of  the  cornea,  very  much  protu- 
berates.  The  remote  causes  are,  an  habitual 
ophthalmia,  great  contusion,  and  frequently 
a  deposition  of  the  variolous  humour  in  the 
small-pox.    The  species  are  : 

1st.  Staphyloma  totale,    whicli  occupies 
the  whole  transparent  cornea;  this  is  the 
most  frequent  species.    The  symptoms  are, 
tlie  opaque  cornea  protuberates,  and  if  in 
the  form  of  a  cone,  increasing  in  magnitude 
it  pushes  out  and  inverts  the  lower  eye-lid  ; 
and  sometimes  the  morbid  cornea  is  so 
elongated,  as  to  lie  on  tlie  cheek,  causing 
friction  and  excoriation.      Tlie  bulb  of  the 
eye  being  exposed  to  the  air,  sordes  gene- 
rate, the  inferior  palpebra  is  irritated  by  tlie 
cilia,  and  very  painful  red  and  small  papillas 
are  observable. 

2d.  Staphyloma  racemosum,  is  a  staphy- 
loma formed  by  carnous  tubercles,  about 
the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head. 

yd.  Staphyloma  parlialc,  wliich  occupies 
some  part  of  the  cornea :  it  exhibits  an 
opaque  tumour  prominent  from  the  cornea, 
similar  to  a  small  bluish  grape. 

4th.  Staphyloma  scternliccc  is  a  blucish 
tumour  attached  to  some  part  of  the  sclero- 
tica, but  arises  from  the  tunica  albuginea. 

5th.  Staphyloma  jwllucidum,  in  which  the 
cornea  is  not  tliickened  or  incrassafed,  but 
very  much  extended  and  pellucid. 
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6th.  Slaphylovia  complicalum,  which  ie 
complicated  with  an  ulcer,  ectropium,  car- 
uncles, or  any  other  disorder  of  the  eye. 

7th.  Slaphylovia  iridis.     For  this  species, 
see  Ptosis  iridis. 

Star  thistle.  See  Carlina  acaulis. 
STARCH.  Amyhim.  A  white,  insipid, 
combustible  substance,  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  forming  a  jelly  with  boiling 
water.  It  exists  chiefly  in  the  white  and 
brittle  parts  of  vegetables,  particularly  in 
tuberose  roots,  and  the  seeds  of  the  gra- 
mineous plants.  It  may  be  extracted  by 
pounding  these  parts,  and  agitating  tliem  in 
cold  water ;  when  the  parenchyma,  or  fibrous 
parts,  will  first  subside  ;  and  these  being 
removed,  a  fine,  white  powder,  diffused 
through  the  water,  will  gradually  subside, 
which  is  the  starch.  Or  the  pounded  or 
grated  substance,  as  the  roots  of  arum, 
potatoes,  acorns,  or  horse-chesnuts,  for 
instance,  may  be  put  into  a  hair-sieve,  and 
the  starch  washed  through  with  cold  water, 
leaving  the  grosser  matters  behind.  Farin- 
aceous seeds  may  be  ground  and  treated  in  a 
similar  manner.  Oily  seeds  require  to  have 
the  oil  expressed,  from  them  before  the 
farina  is  extracted. 

Starch  is  one  of  the  constituent  parts  in 
all  mealy  farinaceous  seeds,  fruits,  roots,  and 
other  parts  of  plants.  Our  common  starch 
is  made  from  wheat.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  grain  be  first  bruised  in  mills. 
The  entire  corn,  well  cleansed,  is  soaked 
in  cold  water  until  the  husks  separate  ;  and 
the  grains,  having  become  quite  soft,  give 
out,  by  pressure,  a  milky  fluid.  The  grains 
are  then  taken  out  of  the  water  by  means  of 
a  sieve,  put  into  a  coarse  linen  sack,  and 
transferred  into  the  treading-tub ;  where 
they  are  trodden,  after  cold  water  has  been 
poured  upon  them. 

By  this  operation  the  starchy  part  is 
washed  out,  and  mingling  with  the  water 
makes  it  milky.  The  water  is  now  drawn 
off,  running  through  a  sieve  into  the  settling- 
tub.  Fresh  water  is  again  effused  upon  the 
grains,  and  the  same  operation  is  continued 
till  the  water  in  the  treading-tub  is  no 
longer  rendered  milky.  The  starch  here 
precipitates  by  repose  from  the  water  that 
held  it  suspended  ;  during  which,  especially 
in  a  warm  season,  the  mucilaginous  sac- 
charine matter  of  the  flour,  that  was  dis- 
solved by  the  water,  goes  into  the  acetous 
fermentation.  From  this  cause  the  starch 
grows  still  purer  and  whiter.  The  water  is 
next  let  off  from  the  starch,  which  is  several 
times  more  wasiied  with  clear  fresh  water  ; 
the  remaining  part  of  which  is  suffered  to 
drip  through  linen  cloths  supported  by 
hurdles,  upon  which  the  wet  starch  is  placed. 
Wiien  the  starch  has  fully  subsided,  it  is 
wrapt  in,  wrung  between  these  cloths,  or 
pressed,  to  extort  still  more  of  the-  remain- 
ing liquid. 

It  is  afterwards  cut  into  pieces,  v.hich 


ore  laid  in  airy  places  on  slightly  burnt 
bricks  to  be  completely  dried,  partly  by  the 
free  currency  of  air,  and  partly  by  the  bricks 
imbibing  their  moisture.  Lastly,  the  outer 
crust  is  scraped  off,  and  they  are  broken  into 
smaller  pieces. 

If  starch  be  subjected  to  distillation,  it 
gives  out  water  impregnated  with  empy- 
reumatic  acetous  acid,  a  little  red  or  brown 
oil,  a  great  deal  of  carbonic  acid,  and  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas.  Its  coal  is  bulky, 
easily  burned,  and  leaves  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  potassa  and  phosphate  of  lime.  If 
when  diffused  in  water  it  be  exposed  to  a 
heat  of  60°  F.,  or  upward,  it  will  ferment, 
and  turn  sour  ;  but  much  more  so  if  it  be 
not  freed  from  the  gluten,  extract,  and  co- 
louring matter.  Thus,  in  starch-making, 
the  farina  ferments  and  becomes  sour,  but 
the  starch  that  does  not  undergo  fermenta- 
tion is  rendered  the  more  pure  by  this  pro- 
cess. Some  water  already  soured  is  mixed 
with  the  flour  and  water,  which  regulates 
the  fermentation,  and  prevents  the  mixture 
from  becoming  putrid  ;  and  in  this  state  it 
is  left  about  ten  days  in  summer,  and  fifteen 
in  winter,  before  the  scum  is  removed,  and 
the  water  poured  off".  The  starch  is  then 
washed  out  from  the  bran,  and  dried,  first 
in  the  open  air,  and  finally  in  an  oven. 

With  boiling  water  starch  forms  a  nearly 
transparent  mucilage,  emitting  a  peculiar 
smell,  neither  disagreeable  nor  very  power- 
ful. This  mucilage  may  be  dried,  and  will 
then  be  semitransparent,  and  nmch  resem- 
bling gum,  all  the  products  of  which  it  af- 
fords. When  dissolved,  it  is  much  more 
easily  digested  and  nutritious  than  before  it 
has  undergone  this  operation. 

Both  acids  and  alkalies  combined  with  wa- 
ter dissolve  it.  It  separates  the  oxides  of  se- 
veral metals  from  their  solutions,  and  takes 
oxygen  from  many  of  them.  It  is  found 
naturally  combined  with  all  the  immediate 
principles  of  vegetables,  and  may  easily  be 
united  with  most  of  them  by  art. 

When  starch  is  triturated  with  iodine, 
it  forms  combinations  of  various  colours. 
When  the  proportion  of  iodine  is  small, 
these  compounds  are  violet;  when  some- 
what greater,  blue  ;  and  when  still  greater, 
black. 

We  can  always  obtain  the  finest  blue 
colour,  by  treating  starch  with  an  excess  of 
iodine,  dissolving  the  compound  in  liquid 
potassa,and  precipitating  by  a  vegetable  acid. 
The  colour  is  manifested  even  at  the  instant 
of  pouring  water  of  iodine,  into  a  liquid 
which  contains  starch  diffused  through  it. 
Hence  iodine  becomes  an  excellent  test  for 
detecting  starch  ;  and  starch  for  detecting 
iodine.  Besides  these  combinations,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  is  another  of  a  white  colour, 
in  which  the  iodine  exists  in  very  small 
quantity.  All  of  them  possess  peculiar  pro- 
perties. 

Starch  is  not  affected  in  the  cold,  by  water, 
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alkoliol,  or  aether.  But  it  dissolves  readily, 
when  triturated  with  potassa  water. 

Stai-ch  is  convertible  into  sugar  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  To  produce  this  change  we 
must  take  2000  parts  of  starch,  diffuse  them 
in  SOOO  parts  of  water,  containing  40  parts 
of  strong  oil  of  vitriol  ;  and  boil  the  mixture 
for  36  hours  in  a  basin  of  silver  or  lead,  tak- 
ing care  to  stir  the  materials  with  a  wooden 
rod,  during  the  first  hour  of  ebullition.  At 
the  end  of  this  time,  the  mass  having  become 
liquid,  does  not  require  to  be  stirred,  except 
at  intervals.  In  proportion  as  the  water 
evaporates,  it  ought  to  be  replaced.  When 
the  liquid  has  been  sufficiently  boiled,  we 
must  add  to  it  chalk  and  animal  charcoal, 
then  clarify  with  white  of  egg,  filter  the  mix- 
ture through  a  flock  of  wool,  and  then  con- 
centrate the  liquid  till  it  has  acquired  a 
syrupy  consistence.  After  this,  the  basin 
must  be  removed  from  the  fire,  in  order  that, 
by  cooling,  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphate 
of  lime  may  fall  down.  The  pure  syrup  is 
now  to  be  decanted  ofr,and  evaporated  to  the 
proper  dryness.  The  greater  the  quantity  of 
acid  employedjthe  less  ebullition  is  required 
to  convert  the  starch  into  the  saccharine 
matter. 

The  discovery  of  the  preceding  process  is 
due  to  Kirchoff;  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

The  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  is  not  in- 
dispensable for  obtaining  sugar  from  starch. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  by  leaving  the  starch 
to  itself,  either  with  or  without  contact  of  air, 
or  by  mixing  it  with  dried  gluten.     At  the 
same  time,  indeed,  several  other  products  are 
formed.    M.  Theod.  de  Saussure's  interest- 
ing observations  on  this  subject  are  pulilished 
in  the  Annales  de  Chemie  et  de  Physii/ue,  xi. 
379.    The  starch,  brought  to  the  state  of 
a  pulpy  mass,  must  be  left  to  spontaneous 
decomposition.    The  products  are,  1st,  a 
sugar,  likes  the  sugar  of  grapes ;  2d,  Gum, 
like  that  from  roasted  starch  ;  Sd,  Amidine, 
a  body  whose  properties  are  intermediate  be- 
tween those  of  starch  and  gum  ;  and  4  th,  an 
insoluble  substance,  like  ligneous  matter.  In 
these  experiments,the  mass  on  which  he  ope- 
rated, was  made  by  pouring  12  parts  of  boil- 
ing water  on  ]  of  starch.    When  it  was 
fermented  by  dried  gluten,  he  obtained — 

Without  contact   With  contact 


Sugar, 

of  air. 

of  air. 

47.4 

49.7 

Gum, 

23.0 

9.7 

Amadine, 

8.9 

5.2 

Amalaceous  lignin. 

10.3 

9.2 

Lignin  witii  charcoal. 

A  trace 

0.3 

Undecomposed  starch 

,  4.0 

3.8 

Potatoe  starch  diflfers  perceptibly  from  that 
of  wheat ;  it  is  more  f Vialjle  ;  is  composed  of 
ovOid  grains  about  twice  the  size  of  the 
other. 

As  starch  forms  the  greatest  part  of  flour, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  but  iliat  it  is  liic 


principle  alimentary  substance  contained  in 
our  bread.  In  a  medical  point  of  view,  it 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  demulcent;  and 
accordmgly,  it  forms  the  principal  in- 
gredient of  an  officinal  lozenge  in  catarrhs, 
and  a  mucilage  prepared  from  it  often 
produces  excellent  effects,  both  taken  by  the 
mouth  and  in  the  form  of  clyster,  in  dysente- 
ries and  diarrhoea,  from  irritation  of  the 
intestines.  Milk  and  starch,  with  the 
addition  of  suet  finely  shred,  and  incor- 
porated by  I)oi]ing,  was  the  soup  employed 
by  Sir  John  Pringle  in  dysenteries,  where 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  had 
been  abraded.  Externally,  surgeons  apply 
It  as  an  absorljent  in  erysipelas. 

STA'TICE.  (From  ran^u,  to  stop  :  so 
named  from  its  supposed  property  of  re- 
straining hasmorrhages.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna;au  system. 
Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Fenlagyrda.  Tiie 
herb  sea-thrift. 

Statice  LnioNiuM.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sea-thrift.  Sea-lavender,  or  red  behen. 
JBehen  ruh-um ;  Limonium  ;  Limonivm 
majus  ;  Behen.  The  roots  possess  astringent 
and  strengthening^qualities,but  not  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree. 

Stationa'ria  febris.  a  stationary  fe- 
ver. So  Sydenham  called  those  fevers  which 
happen  when  there  are  certain  general  con- 
stitutions of  the  years,  which  owe  their  origin 
neither  to  heat,  cold,  dryness,  nor  moisture, 
ljut  rather  depend  on  a  certain  secret  and 
inexplicable  alteration  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  whence  the  air  becomes  impregnated 
with  such  kinds  of  efSuvia  as  subject  the 
body  to  particular  distempers,  so  long  as 
that  kind  of  constitution  prevails,  which, 
after  a  certain  course  of  years,  declines  and 
gives  way  to  another. 

STAUROLITE.  Grenatite,  or  pris- 
matic garnet. 

STAUROTIDE.  Grenatite.  Prismatic 
garnet.  A  ciystallised,  dark,  reddish-brown 
garnet,  found  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

STAVESACRE.  See  Delphinium  sla- 
phisagria. 

STEARINE.    See  Fat. 
STEATITE.     Soap  -stone.      A  sub- 
species of  rhomboidal  mica. 

STEATOCE'LE.      rFrom  reap,  suet, 
and  lajAr],  a  tumour.)    A  collection  of  a 
■'sucty  substance  in  the  scrotum. 

STEATO'MA.  (From  reap,  suet.)  An 
encysted  tumour,  tlie  contents  of  which  are 
of  a  suety  consistence. 

STEEL.  C/ialt/bs.  The  best,  liardest, 
finest,  and  closest  grained  iron,  combined 
witii  cari)on  bv  a  particular  process. 

STEINIIEILITE.    The  blue  quartz 
of  Finland. 

STELOCHI'TES.    Sec  OslcocoUa. 
STEXLA.    (From    s-eAAco,  to  arise.) 
A  star.    A  bandage  with  many  -crossings 
like  a  star. 

STEI.L.IUIIA.    (From  ftdla,  a  &tar  : 
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so  named  from  the  star-like  appearance  of 
its  flowers.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Decandria  ;  Order,  Trigtjnia.  Stitch- 
wort. 

STELLATUS.  (From  stella,  a  star.) 
Stellate.  Star-like.  Applied  to  the  nectary 
of  tlie  Slapelia,  &c. 

STELLATiE.  The  name  of  an  order 
of  plants  in  Linnseus's  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method,  consisting  of  such  as  have 
stellate  leaves,  and  quadrified  corolla :  mostly 
tetrandrous  ;  as  Galium,  Asperula,  Rubea 
tinctorum,  &c. 

STE'MA,  (From  rjj^',  to  stand.)  The 
penis. 

Slemless  millnetch.  See  Astragalus  ex- 
captis. 

STENO,  Nicholas,  was  born  at  Co- 
penhagen, in  1638.  Having  studied  with 
great  diligence,  under  the  celebrated  Bar- 
tholin, he  passed  several  years  in  visiting 
the  best  schools  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
His  reputation  was  thus  increased,  so  that 
about  the  age  of  29  he  was  appointed  Phy- 
sician to  Ferdinand  II.  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  with  a  liberal  salary.  He  was 
afterwards  honoured  with  the  esteem  of 
Cosmo  III.  who  selected  him  as  preceptor 
to  his  son.  He  had  been  led,  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Bossuet,  to  change  from  the  Pro- 
testant to  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  ; 
which  proved  an  obstacle  to  his  accepting 
the  invitation  -of  Frederick  III.  to  return 
to  Copenhagen ;  but  the  succeeding  King 
of  Denmark,  not  imposing  any  religious 
restraint,  he  was  induced  about  the  year 
1672  to  go  to  his  native  city,  where  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  anatomy.  But  find- 
ing his  situation  less  agreeable  than  he  had 
expected,  he  resumed  the  education  of  the 
young  prince  at  Florence.  Some  time  after 
this  he  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
was  speedily  appointed  a  bishop,  and  then 
vicar  apostolical  to  all  the  states  of  the 
north,  in  which  capacity  he  became  a  zealous 
preacher  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  and 
died  in  the  course  of  his  labours  in  1686. 
The  works  extant  by  him  relate  principally 
to  medical  subjects.  He  was  a  diligent 
cultivator  of  anatomy,  and  made  some  dis- 
coveries relative  to  the  minute  structure 
of  the  eye,  and  other  parts  ;  which  are  de- 
tailed in  papers  communicated  to  the. aca- 
demy of  Copenhagen,  and  in  some  small 
works  published  by  himself. 

Stenothoba'ces.  (From  Tevos,  narrow, 
and  Bojpa^,  the  chest.)  Those  who  have 
nan'ow  chests  are  so  called. 

STERILITY.  SicrilUas.  Barrenness. 
In  women  this  sometimes  happens  from 
a  miscarriage,  or  violent  labour,  injuring 
some  of  the  genital  parts ;  but  one  of 
the  most  frequent  causes  is  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  menstrual  flux.  There  are  other 
causes,  however,  arising  from  various  dis- 
eases incident  to  those  parts ;  by  which  the 
uterus  may  be  unfit  to  receive  or  retain  the 


male  seed  ;  —  from  the  tuhse  Fallopianaj  be- 
ing too  short,  or  having  lost  their  erective 
power ;  in  either  of  which  cases  no  concep- 
tion can  take  place  ;  —  from  universal  debi- 
lity and  relaxation ;  or  a  local  debility  of 
the  genital  system  ;  by  which  means  the 
parts  having  lost  their  tone,  or  contractile 
power,  the  semen  is  thrown  off"  immediately 
;?os<  coitum ;  —  from  imperforation  of  the 
vagina,  of  the  uterus,  or  tubae,  or  from  dis- 
eased ova,  &c. 

STERNO.  Names  compounded  of  this 
word  belong  to  muscles  which  are  attached 
to  the  sternum  ;  as, 

Sterno-cleido  HYOiDEus.  See  Sterna- 
hi/oideiis. 

Sterno-cleido  mastoideus.  Slerno-mas- 
toideus,  and  cleido-mastoideus,  of  Albinus. 
Mastoidez(S,  of  Douglas  and  Cowper;  and 
stemo-clavio-mastoidien,  of  Dumas.  A  mus- 
cle, on  the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the 
neck,  which  turns  the  head  to  one  side,  and 
bends  it  forward.  It  arises  by  two  distinct 
origins ;  the  anterior  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
from  the  top  of  the  sternum  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  clavicle ;  the  posterior  fleshy, 
from  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the 
clavicle.  Both  unite  a  little  above  the  ante- 
rior articulation  of  the  clavicle,  to  form  one 
muscle,  vv'hich  runs  obliquely  upwards  and 
outwards  to  be  inserted,  by  a  tliick  strong 
tendon,  into  the  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  which  it  surrounds ;  and 
gradually  becoming  thinner,  is  inserted  as 
far  back  as  the  lambdoidal  suture. 

Sterno-costales.  Vesalius  considered 
these  as  forming  a  single  muscle  on  each 
side  of  a  triangular  shape ;  hence  we  find 
the  name  of  triangidaris  adopted  by  Douglas 
and  Albinus;  but  Verheyen,  who  first 
taught  that  they  ought  to  be  described  as 
four  or  five  distinct  muscles,  gave  them  the 
name  of  sterno  costales ;  and  in  this  he  is 
very  properly  followed  by  Winslow,  Haller, 
and  Lieutaud. 

These  muscles  are  situated  at  each  side  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  sternum,  upon  the 
cartilages  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  ribs.  Their  number  varies  in  different 
subjects ;  very  often  there  are  only  three, 
sometimes  five,  and  even  six,  but  most 
usually  we  find  only  four. 

The  lowermost  of  the  sterno-costales,  or 
what  would  be  called  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  triangularis,  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  the  edge  and  inner  surface  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  cartilago  ensiformis,  where  its 
fibres  intermix  with  those  of  the  diaphragm 
and  transversalis  abdominis.  Its  fibres  run 
nearly  in  a  transverse  direction,  and  are 
inserted,  by  a  broad  thin  tendon,  into  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cartilage  of  tiie  sixth  rib, 
and  lower  edge  of  that  of  the  fifth. 

The  second  and  largest  of  the  sterno-cos- 
tales, arises  tendinous  from  the  cartilago  en- 
siformis and  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  later- 
ally, and,  running  a  little  obliquely  out- 
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wards,  is  inserted  into  the  lower  edge  of  the 
cartilage  of  tlie  fifth,  and  sometimes  of  the 
fourth  rib. 

Tlie  third  arises  tendinous  from  the  sides 
of  the  middle  part  of  the  sternum,  near  the 
cartilages  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  and 
ascending  obliquely  outwards,  is  inserted 
into  the  cartilage  of  the  third  rib. 

The  fourth  and  uppermost,  which  is  the 
most  frequently  wanting,  arises  tendinous 
from  the  beginning  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
third  rib  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  ster- 
num, and  running  almost  perpendicularly 
upwards,  is  inserted  by  a  thin  tendon  (which 
covers  a  part  of  the  second  internal  inter- 
costal), into  the  cartilage  and  beginning  of 
the  bony  part  of  the  second  rib. 

All  these  muscles  are  more  or  less  inter- 
mixed with  one  another  at  their  origin,  and 
this  probably  occasioned  them  to  be  consi- 
dered as  one  muscle.  Fallopius  informs 
us,  that  the  plate  Vesalius  has  given  of  them 
was  taken  from  a  dog,  in  which  animal  they 
are  much  larger  than  in  man.  Douglas  has 
endeavoured  to  account  for  this  difference, 
but  his  explanation  is  far  from  being  satis- 
factory. 

Sterno-hyoideus.  As  this  muscle  arises 
from  the  clavicle,  as  well  as  from  the  ster. 
num,  Winslow  calls  it  stei-no-cleido-lujoideus. 
It  is  a  long,  flat,  and  thin  muscle,  situated 
obliquely  between  the  sternum  and  os 
hyoides,  behind  the  lower  part  of  the  mas- 
toideus,  and  covering  the  slerno-thyroideus 
and  the  hyo-thyroideus.  It  arises,  by  very 
short  tendinous  fibres,  from  the  cartila- 
ginous part  of  the  fii  st  rib,  from  the  upper 
and  inner  part  of  the  sternum,  from  the 
capsular  ligament  that  connects  that  bone 
with  the  clavicle,  and  commonly  from  a 
small  part  of  the  clavicle  itself;  from  thence, 
ascending  along  the  anterior  and  lateral  part 
of  the  neck,  we  see  it  united  to  its  fellow, 
opposite  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  larynx, 
by  means  of  a  thin  membrane,  which  forms 
a  kind  of  linea  alba.  After  this  the  two 
muscles  separate  again,  and  each  passing 
over  the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  is  in-" 
serted  into  the  basis  of  the  os  hyoides,  im- 
mediately behind  the  insertion  of  the  last- 
described  muscle. 

Its  use  is  to  draw  the  os  hyoides  down- 
wards. 

Steiino-mastoideus.  See  Slerno-ckido- 
fna.itoideiis. 

STERNo-THTRornEirs.  Slerno-thyroidien, 
of  Dumas.  This  is  flat  and  thin,'  like  the 
sterno-hyoideus,  but  longer  and  broader. 
It  is  situated  at  tlie  fore-part  of  the  neck, 
between  the  sternum  and  thyroid  cartilage, 
and  bciiind  tlie  sterno-hyoideus.  It  arises 
broad  and  iiesiiy  from  the  upper  and  inner 
part  of  the  sternum,  between  tlic  cartilages 
of  the  first  and  second  ribs,  from  each"of 
which  it  receives  some  few  fibres,  as  well  as 
from  the  clavicle,  where  it  joins  wilh  the 
sternum.  From  ihence,  growing  somewhat 
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narrower,  it  ascends,  and,  passing  over  tlie 
thyroid  gland  and  the  cricoid  cartilage,  is 
inserted  tendinous  into  the  lower  and  pos- 
terior edge  of  the  rough  line  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  immediately  under  the  insertion 
of  the  sterno-hyoideus.  Now  and  then  a 
few  of  its  fibres  pass  on  to  the  os  hyoides. 
Its  use  is  to  draw  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and 
consequently  the  larynx,  downwards. 

STE'RNUM.  Pectoris  OS.  The  breast- 
bone. The  sternum,  os  pectoris,  or  breast- 
bone, is  the  oblong,  flat  bone,  placed  at  the 
fore-part  of  the  thorax.  The  ossification  of 
this  bone  in  the  foetus  beginning  from  many 
different  points  at  the  same  time,  we  find  it, 
in  young  subjects,  composed  of  several 
bones  united  by  cartilages ;  but  as  we  ad- 
vance in  life,  most  of  these  cartilages  ossify, 
and  the  sternum,  in  the  adult  state,  is  found 
to  consist  of  three,  and  sometimes  only  of 
two  pieces,  the  two  lower  portions  being 
united  into  one  ;  and  very  often,  in  old  sub- 
jects, the  whole  is  formed  into  one  bone. 
But,  even  in  the  latter  case,  we  may  still 
observe  the  marks  of  its  former  divisions  ;  so 
that,  in  describing  the  bone,  we  may  very 
properly  divide  it  into  its  upper,  middle, 
and  inferior  portions. 

The  upper  portion  forms  an  irregular 
square,  which,  without  much  reason,  has, 
by  many  writers,  been  compared  to  the 
figure  of  a  heart  as  it  is  painted  on  cards. 
It  is  of  considerable  thickness,  especially  at 
its  upper  part.  Its  anterior  surface  is  irre- 
gular, and  slightly  convex  ;  posteriorly,  it 
is  somewliat  concave.  Its  upper  middle 
part  is  hollowed,  to  make  way  for  the  tra- 
chea. On  each  side,  superiorly,  we  observe 
an  oblong  articulating  surface,  covered  with 
cartilage  in  the  recent  subject,  for  receiving 
the  ends  of  the  clavicles.  Im.mediately  be- 
low this,  on  each  side,  the  bone  becomes 
thinnei-,  and  we  observe  a  rough  surface  for 
receiving  tlie  cartilage  of  the  first  rib,  and, 
almost  close  to  the  inferior  edge  of  this,  we 
find  tlio  half  of  such  another  surface,  which, 
combined  with  a  similar  surface  in  the  mid- 
dle portion  of  the  sternum,  serves  for  the 
articulation  of  the  cartilage  of  tlie  second 
rib. 

The  middle  portion  is  much  longer,  nar- 
rower, and  thinner  than  the  former;  hut  is 
somewhat  broader  and  thinner  below  than 
above,  where  it  is  connected  witli  the  upper 
portion.  The  whole  of  its  anterior  surface 
is  sligiitly  convex,  and  within  it  is  slightlj' 
concave.  Its  edge,  on  each  side,  aftbrds 
four  articulating  surfaces,  for  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs;  and  parts  of 
articulating  surfaces  at  its  upper  and  lower 
parts,  for  the  second  and  seventh  ribs. 
About  the  middle  of  this  portion  of  the 
sternum  we  sometimes  find  a  considerable 
hole,  large  enougli  in  some  subjects  to  ad- 
mit the  end  of  the  little  finger.  Sylvius 
seems  to  have  been  (he  first  wlio  described 
it.     Riolaiius  and  some  others  after  him 
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have,  without  reason,  supposed  it  to  be  more 
frequent  in  women  than  in  men.  In  the 
recent  subject  it  is  closed  by  a  cartilaginous 
substance ;  and,  as  it  does  not  seem  destined 
for  the  transmission  of  vessels,  as  some 
writers  have  asserted,  we  may,  perhaps  very 
properly,  with  Hunauld,  consider  it  as  an 
accidental  circumstance,  occasioned  by  an 
inteiTuption  of  tlie  ossification,  before  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  bone  is  completely 
ossified. 

The  third  and  inferior  portion  of  the  ster- 
num is  separated  from  the  former  by  a  line, 
which  is  seldom  altogether  obliterated,  even 
in  the  oldest  subjects.  It  is  smaller  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  bone,  and  descends 
between  the  ribs,  so  as  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  an  appendix  to  the  rest  of  the 
sternum.  From  its  shape,  and  its  being 
constantly  in  a  state  of  cartilage  in  young 
subjects,  it  has  been  commonly  named  car- 
tilago  xiphoides,  ensiformis,  or  sword-like  car- 
tilage; though  many  of  the  ancients  gave 
the  name  of  xiphoides  to  the  whole  sternum  ; 
comparing  the  two  first  bones  to  the  handle, 
and  this  appendix  to  the  blade  of  the  sword. 
The  shape  of  this  appendix  varies  in  differ- 
ent subjects  ;  in  some  it  is  longer  and  more 
pointed,  in  others  shorter  and  more  obtuse. 
Veslingius  has  seen  it  reaching  as  low  as 
the  navel,  and  incommoding  the  motion  of 
the  trunk  forwards.  In  general  it  termi- 
nates obtusely,  or  in  a  single  point ;  some- 
times, however,  it  is  bifurcated,  and  Eusta- 
chius  and  Haller  have  seen  it  trifid.  Very 
often  we  find  it  perforated,  for  the  trans- 
mission of  branches  of  the  mammary  artery. 
In  the  adult  it  is  usually  ossified  and  tipped 
with  cartilage,  but  it  very  often  continues 
cartilaginous  through  life,  and  Haller  once 
found  it  in  tin's  state  in  a  woman  who  died 
in  her  hundredth  year. 

The  substance  of  the  sternum,  internally, 
is  of  a  light,  spongy  texture,  covered  exter- 
nally with  a  thin  bony  plate  ;  hence  it  hap- 
pens that  this  l)one  is  easily  fractured.  From 
the  description  we  have  given  of  it,  its  uses 
may  be  easily  understood.  We  have  seen 
it  serving  for  the  articulation  of  seven  true 
ribs  on  each  side,  and  hence  we  shall  find  it 
of  considerable  use  in  respiration.  We 
likewise  observed,  that  it  is  articulated  witlj 
each  of  the  clavicles.  It  serves  for  the  ori- 
gin and  insertion  of  several  muscles;  it 
supports  the  mediastinum  ;  and  lastly,  de- 
fends the  heart  and  lungs  ;  and  it  is  observ- 
able, that  we  find  a  similar  bone  in  almost 
all  animals  that  have  lungs,  and  even  in 
such  as  have  no  ribs,  of  wliicli  latter  we  have 
an  instance  in  the  frog. 

Stehnutamento'ria.  So  called  because 
the  powdered  flowers  and  roots  have  the  pro- 
perty of  exciting  sneezing.  See  Achillea 
jitarmica. 

STE'RTOR.  A  noisy  kind  of  respir- 
ation, as  is  observed  in  apoplexy.  A  snor- 
ing or  snorting. 


STHE'NIA.  A  term  employed  by  tlie 
followers  of  Dr.  Brown,  to  denote  that  state 
of  the  body  which  disposes  to  inflammatory 
diseases  in  opposition  to  those  of  debility, 
which  arise  from  asthenia. 

STIBIA'LIS.  '  (From  stibium,  antimo- 
ny.) An  antimonial  or  medicine,  the  chief 
ingredient  of  which  is  antimony. 

STIBIC  ACID.  Berzelius' name  of  the 
yellow  oxide  of  antimony. 

Stibii  essentia.    Antimonial  wine. 

STIBIOUS  ACID.  So  Berzelius calla 
the  white  oxide  of  antimony. 

STI'BIUM.  fSTiftov:  from  ^i\So},  to 
shine.)  An  ancient  name  of  antimony.  See 
Antimony. 

STI'GMA.  (2ti7jUo:  from  rj>,  to 
inflict  blows.)  I.  A  small  red  speck  in  the 
skin,  occasioning  no  elevation  of  the  cuticle. 
Stigmata  are  generally  distinct,  or  apart 
from  each  other.  They  sometimes  assume 
a  livid  colour,  and  are  then  termed  pete- 
chicB. 

II.  A  natural  mark  or  spot  on  the  skin. 
See  Neevus  maternus. 

III.  That  part  of  the  female  organ  of  a 
plant  which  is  placed  at  the  summit  of  the 
style.  It  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
fructification,  and  consists  of  a  vast  number 
of  absorbing  papillae,  rarely  observable  by 
the  naked  eye,  but  best  seen  in  the  Mirabi- 
lisjalapa.  Botanists  distinguish  the  follow- 
ing diflTerences  in  the  forni  of  stigmas  : 

1.  Globose;  as  in  Trachelium. 

2.  Capitate,  round,  but  flat  below ;  as  in 
Sorbus  and  Vinca. 

3.  Acute,  ending  in  a  point ;  as  in  Pt*- 
cidia. 

4.  Obtuse  ;  as  in  Nigrina, 

5.  Clubbed ;  as  in  Genipi. 

6.  Emarginate,  cut ;  as  in  Denlaria. 

7.  Peltate  ;  as  in  Garcinia, 

8.  Uncinate,  acute  and  reflected ;  as  in 
Lanlana. 

9.  Triangular;  as  in  LUium  candidum . 
JO.  Trdobed  ;  as  in  Tidipa  gesneriana. 

11.  Fetaliform;  as  m  Iris  germanica. 

12.  Convohile ;  as  in  Crocus, 

13.  Bevolule  ;  as  in  Leontodon. 

14.  Pennicilliform,  resembling  a  pencil- 
brush  ;  as  in  Milium  paspaliuvi. 

15.  Perforntxim ;  as  in  Sloanea, 

16.  Concaye;  as  in  Viola. 

17.  Bifid;  as  in  Menr/ant lies. 

1 8.  Trijid  ;  as  in  Amarijllis. 

1 9.  MxdLiJid  ;  as  in  Castus. 

20.  Striate ;  as  in  Papaver, 

21.  Plumose,  on  each  side,  like  a  hairy 
pen  ;  as  in  grasses. 

22.  Four-sided ;  as  in  Amyris. 

23.  Pubescent,  covered  witli  hair ;  as  in 
Vicia. 

24.  Simple,  not  differing  from  the  stile  nt 
its  summit ;  as  in  Galanthus  and  Hippuris. 

25.  Sessile,  on  tlie  germen;  there  being  no 
stile. 

Tlie  stigma  is  always  more  or  less  moist 
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with  a  peculiar  visc'id  fluid,  which  in  some 
plants  is  so  conspicuous  as  to  form  a  large 
drop,  though  never  big  enough  to  fall  to  the 
ground.  This  moisture  is  designed  for  the 
reception  of  the  pollen,  which  explodes  on 
meeting  with  it ;  and  hence  the  seeds  are 
rendered  capable  of  ripening,  whidh,  though 
in  many  plants  fully  formed,  they  would  not 
otherwise  be, 

STILBITE.    See  Zeolite. 

STILBO'MA.  (From  riA&co,  to  polish.) 
A  cosmetic. 

STILLICI'DIUM.  (From  slillo,  to 
drop,  and  cado,  to  fall.)  A  strangury,  or 
discharge  of  the  urine  drop  by  drop.  Also 
the  pumping  upon  a  part. 

STILPNOSIDERITE.  A  brownish 
black-coloured  mineral,  said  to  contain 
lihosphoric  acid.  It  occurs  along  Vith  brown 
iron  in  Saxony  and  Bavaria. 

STI'MMI.    STiyit^i.  Antimony. 

STIMULANT.  (Stimulans ;  from  sli- 
mulo,  to  stir  up.)  That  which  possesses  a 
power  of  exciting  the  animal  energy.  Sti- 
mulants are  divided  into, 

1.  Slimulaiitia  tonica as  s'tnapi,  canlhar- 
ides,  hydrargyri  prteparationes. 

2.  Stimulanlia  diffusibilia  ;  as  alkali  vola- 
tile, electricity,  heat,  &c. 

3.  Stimulanlia  cardiaca;  as  cinnaniomum, 
nux  moschata,  wine,  &c. 

STFMULUS.  {Stimulus,  i.  m.;  from 
rvyjxos,  sligvinlus,  per  sync,  stimulus,  a  sting 
or  spur. )  That  which  rouses  the  action  or 
energy  of  a  part. 

Stinking  lettuce.    See  Lactucn  virosa. 

STINKSTONE.  Swinestone.  A  va- 
riety of  compact  lucullite,  a  sub-species  of 
limestone. 

STIPES.  (Stipes,  itis.  m.  ;  from  the 
Greek,  tuttos.)  A  stipe,  or  stem  of  a  fun- 
gus, fern,  or  palm. 

STIPULA.  A  leafy  appendage  to  the 
proper  leaves,  or  to  their  footstalks.  In 
some  instances  they  are  so  like  unto  leaves, 
that  they  are  believed  to  be  so,  and  can  only 
be  distinguished  from  leaves  by  their  situa- 
tion on  tlie  footstalk.     Stipula:  are, 

1 .  Solitary  ;  as  in  Astragalus  onobrychis. 

2.  In  pairs  ;  as  in  Lathyrus  annuus. 

3.  LatcraU  on  the  side  of  the  footstalk  ; 
as  in  Lotus  tctrapliyllus. 

4.  Oppositifoliar,  in  the  side  of  the  oppo- 
site leaves  ;  as  in  Trifolium  pratcnse. 

5.  Extrafoliaceous,  external  with  respect 
to  the  leal'  or  footstalk ;  as  in  Astragalus 
onohrichis. 

6.  Tntrafoliaceous,  internal ;  as  in  Moras 
nigra  and  alba. 

7.  Caducous,  falling  off  before  the  leaves 
are  expanded  ;  as  in  Prunus  avium. 

8.  Persistent,  remaining  after  the  fall  of 
the  leaf ;  as  in  Trifolium  pratense. 

9.  Decixluous,  falling  with  the  leaves ;  as 
in  many  stipulated  plants. 

)0.  Spinescenl,   becomes   lliorns ;    as  in 
Robinia  pseudncacia. 


1 J .  Sessile ;  as  in  Pisum  sativum. 
1 2.  Adtuite  !  as  in  Rosa  canina. 
l.S.  Decurent;  as  in  Crutullariu  sagiltalis. 

14.  Sheathed;  as  in  Bcdysum  vagbwle. 

15.  Lanceolate;  as  in  Cislushelianthemum. 

16.  Subulate;  as  in  Cassia  glaudulosa. 

17.  Sagittate;  as  in  Pisum  rnariiimum. 

18.  Lunate  ;  as  in  Lathyrus  tingitanus. 

1 9.  Ovate  ;  in  Ononis  repens. 

20.  Cordate;  in  Ocy mum  sanctum. 

21.  Filiform;  in  Ononis  maurilanica. 

22.  Foliaceous  ;  in  Sambucus  ebulus. 

23.  Entire ;  in  Vicia  cracca. 

24.  Serrate;  in  Pisum  sativum. 

25.  Ciliate ;  in  Passiflorafcetida. 

26.  Toothed;  in  Or obus  lathy r aides. 

27.  Pinnatijid ;  in  Viola  tricolor. 
STIPULARIS.      Stipular:  belonging 

to  the  stipula  of  plants  ;  as  the  sjiina  stipula- 
7-is  of  the  Mimosa  nilotica  and  horrida. 

STIZOLO'BIUM,  The  cowage.  See 
Dolichos. 

STOE'CHAS.  (From  ToixaSes,  the 
islands  on  which  it  grew.)  See  Lavendula 
stadias. 

Stoechas  arabica*  See  Lavendula  stw- 
chas. 

Stoechas  citrina.  See  Gnaphalium 
stcechas. 

STOLO.  {Slolo,  onis.  m.;  a  shoot,  branch, 
or  twig.)  A  sucker  orscyon.  Arunnerwhich 
proceeds  from  the  roots  of  some  plants,  and 
takes  root  in  the  earth.  It  is  distinguished 
into  a  supraterraneous,  which  runs  on  the 
surface  above  ground  ;  as  in  Fagaria  vesca, 
and  Potentilla  reptans ;  and  subtcrraneovs, 
which  runs  under  the  surface,  as  in  Triticum 
repens,  the  stolos  of  which  are  erroneously 
taken  for  the  roots. 

STOMACA'CE.  {Stomacace,  es.  f.  ; 
from  T0fji,a,  the  mouth,  and  KaKos,  evil.) 
Canker.  A  fetor  in  the  mouth,  with  a 
bloody  discharge  from  the  gums.  It  is 
generally  a  symptom  of  the  scurvy.  It  is 
also  a  name  for  the  scurvy. 

STOMACH.   {Sto7)iachus,  chi.  m.  ;  from 
s-ofia,  the  mouth,  and  x""?  to  pour.)  Ven- 
triculus ;   called    also  Anoccelia  ;    Gasier ; 
Nedys.  A  membraneous  receptacle,  situated 
in  the  epigastric  region,  which  receives  the 
food  from  the  cesophagus ;  its  figure  is  some- 
what oblong  and  round  :  it  is  largest  on  the 
left  side,  and  gradually  diminishes  towards  its 
lower  orifice,  where  it  is  the  least.    Its  su- 
perior orifice,  where  the  oesophagus  termi- 
nates, is  called  thccarrfw;  the  inferior  ori- 
fice, where  the  intestine  begins,  the  pylorus. 
The  anterior  surface  is  turned  towards  the  ' 
abdominal  muscles,  and  the  posterior  oppo- 
site the  lumbar  vcrtcbr.x\    It  has  two  curva- 
tures :  the  first  is  called  tlie  groat  curva- 
ture of  the  stomach,  and  extends  down- 
wards from  one  orifice  to  the  other,  having 
the  omentum  adhering  to  it ;  the  second  is 
the  small  curvature,  which  is  also  between 
both  orifices,  but  superiorly  and  posteriorly. 
Tlio  stomach,  like  the  intestinal  canal,  is 
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composed  of  Uiree  coats,  or  membranes : 
1.  Tlie  outermost,  wliicli  is  very  firm,  and 
from  tlie  peritoneum.  2.  The  muscular, 
which  is  very  thick,  and  composed  of  vari- 
ous muscular  fibres  ;  and,  3.  The  innermost, 
or  villous  coat,  which  is  covered  with  ex- 
haling aiKl  inhaling  vessels,  and  mucus. 
These  coats  ai-e  connected  together  by  cel- 
lular membrane.  The  glands  of  the  sto- 
mach which  separate  the  mucus  are  si- 
tuated between  the  villous  and  muscular 
coat,  in  the  cellular  structure.  Tlie  arte- 
ries of  the  stomach  come  chiefly  from  the 
cccliac  artery,  and  are  distinguished  into  the 
coronary,  gastro-epiploic,  and  short  arteries  ; 
they  are  accompanied  by  veins  which  have 
similar  names,  and  which  tenninate  in  the 
vena  portae.  The  nerves  of  the  stomach 
are  very  numerous,  and  come  from  tlie 
eighth  pair  and  intercostal  nerves.  The 
lymphatic  vessels  are  distributed  throughout 
the  whole  substance,  and  proceed  imme- 
diately to  the  thoracic  duct.  The  use  of 
tlie  stomach  is  to  excite  hunger  and  partly 
thirst,  to  receive  the  food  from  the  resopha- 
gus,  and  to  retain  it,  till,  by  the  motion  of 
the  stomach,  the  admixture  of  various  fluids, 
and  many  other  changes,  it  is  rendered  fit 
to  pass  the  right  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and 
afford  chyle  to  the  intestines. 

Sloniacit,  inflammation  of.     See  Gastritis. 

STOMACHIC.  {Stomaciiicus ;  from 
TOfiaxos,  the  stomach.)  That  which  excites 
and  strengthens  the  action  of  the  stomach. 

Stoma'chica  PASsio.  A  disorder  in 
which  there  is  an  aversion  to  food,  even  the 
thought  of  it  begets  a  nausea,  anxiety,  car- 
dialgia,  an  effusion  of  saliva,  and  often  a 
vomiting.  Fasting  is  more  tolerable  than 
eating ;  if  obliged  to  eat,  a  pain  follows  that 
is  worse  than  hunger  itself. 

STO'MACIIUS.    Sec  Stomach. 
:    STONE.    See  Calculus. 

STONE-CROP.    Sea  Sedum  acre. 

STO'RAX.    2Topa|.     See  Sirjrax. 
■    Storax  liquid.     See  Liquidambra, 

Storax  liquiba.    See  Liquidambra. 

SxoRAX  RUBRA  OFFICINALIS.  Cascariila 
bark  was  so  called. 

Storax,  while.    See  Myroxylon  peniijcrum. 

STORCK,  Anthony,  a  medical  profes- 
sor of  considerable  note  at  Vienna,  who 
succeeded  the  celebrated  Van  Swieten  ns 
president  and  director  of  the  faculty  of  me- 
dicine in  that  university,  and  was  also  ho- 
noured with  the  appointment  of  principal 
consulting  physician  to  tlie  Empress  Maria 
Theresa.  He  distinguished  himself  chiefly 
by  a  long  and  assiduous  course  of  experi- 
ments, with  various  narcotic  vegetables,  as 
hemlock,  henbane,  stramonium,  aconite, 
colchicum.  Sec:  of  which,  though  he  appears 
to  have  over-rated  the  efficacy,  yet  certainly 
be  had  the  merit  of  calling  the  attention  of 
practitioners  to  a  class  of  active  remedies, 
which  may  often  be  highly  useful  under 
prudent  management.    His  various  tracts 


on  these  subjects  were  printed  between 
1760  and  1771,  and  they  have  since  passed 
througli  several  editions  and  translations. 
He  was  also  autlior  of  a  collection  of  cases, 
which  occurred  under  his  observation  in  the 
hospital  at  Vienna ;  and  this  work  was  af- 
terwards continued  by  his  successor,  Dr. 
Collin. 

STRABALI'SMUS.    See  Strabismus. 

STRABISMUS.  (From  rpoft^a;,  to 
squint.)  Slrabalismus ;  Strabositas.  Squint- 
ing. An  affection  of  the  eye  by  which  a 
person  sees  objects  in  an  oblique  manner, 
from  the  axis  of  vision  being  distorted. 
Cullen  arranges  this  disease  in  the  Class 
Locales,  and  Order  Di/scinesice.  He  dis- 
tinguishes three  species : 

1.  Strabis}nus  habitualis,  when  from  a 
custom  of  using  only  one  eye. 

2.  Strabismus  commodis,  when  one  eye 
in  comparison  with  the  other,  from  greater 
weakness,  or  mobility,  cannot  accommodate 
itself  to  the  other. 

3.  Strabismus  necessarius,  when  some 
change  takes  place  in  the  situation  or  figure 
of  the  eye,  or  a  part  of  it. 

STRABO'SITAS.    See  Strabismus. 

STRAHLSTEIN.    See  ActinoUte. 

SrRA'siEN  CAMELORUM.  Camel's  hay. 
See  Aiidropogon  schtxnanthus. 

Stiiammo'nuim.     See  Stramonium. 

STRAMO'NIUM.  (From  slramen, 
straw  :  so  called  from  its  fibrous  roots.)  See 
Datura  stramoniuvi. 

Stramonium  officinale.  See  Datura 
stramonium. 

Strajionium  SFiNOstTM.  See  Datum 
stramonium. 

Stra'ngalis.  (From  s-paj/evco,  to  tor- 
ment.) A  hai-d,  painful  tumour  in  the 
breast,  from  milk. 

STRANGURIA.     See  Strangury. 

STRA'NGURY.  {Stranguria,  ce.  f.  ; 
from  rpay^,  a  drop,  and  ovpov,  urine. )  A 
difficulty  in  making  water,  attended  with 
pain  and  dripping.     See  Ischuria. 

STRATIO'TES.  (From  srpalos,  an 
army  :  so  named  from  its  virtues  in  healing 
fresh  wounds,  and  its  usefulness  to  soldiers.) 
See  Acldllcn  millefolium. 

Stratio'ticum.    See  Achillea  millefolium. 

STRAWBERRY.     See  F,  •agar  if  I. 

STREATHAM.  A  village  in  Surrey 
where  is  a  weak  purging  water,  drunk  to 
to  the  amount  of  one,  two,  or  more  jjints  in 
a  morning. 

STRE'MMA.  {STpefxixa  from  rpjqico, 
to  turn.)  A  strain  or  sprain  of  the  parts 
about  a  joint. 

STRIATUS.  Striate.  Applied  to  stems, 
seeds,  &c.  ;  as  die  stem  of  the  CEnanthe 
fistula,  and  seeds  of  the  Conium  maculatum. 

SrRICrURE.  Siriclura,  A  diminu- 
tion, or  contracted  state  of  some  tube,  or 
duct,  of  the.  body  ;  as  the  a3sopliagus,  intes- 
tines, urethra,  vagina,  &c.  They  are  cither 
organic  or  spasmodic. 
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STRICTUS.  In  botanical  language  it 
means  straight ;  as  Caulis  slrictus. 

STRI'DOR.    A  noise  or  crashing. 

Stridor  dentium.  Grinding  of  the  teeth. 

STRIGA.  A  species  of  pubescence  of 
plants,  white,  bristle-like,  with  broad  bases 
mostly  decumbent ;  as  in  Sorago  qfficina!is. 

Sxw'gil.  Strigilis.  An  instrument  to 
scrape  off  the  sweat  during  the  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  ancients,  and  in  their  baths  : 
slrigils  were  made  of  metal,  horn,  or  ivory, 
and  were  curved.    Some  were  made  of  linen. 

Stbigme'ntum.  The  strigment,  filth,  or 
sordes,  scraped  from  the  skin,  in  baths  and 
places  of  exercises. 

STROBILUS,  A  cone.  A  species  of 
pericarpium  or  seed-vessel.  A  catkin  hard- 
ened and  enlarged  into  a  seed-vessel ;  an  ex- 
ample of  which  is  in  the  pinus  or  fir.  It  is 
either  conic,  cylindric,  ovate,  globose,  squa- 
mose,  or  spurious,  consisting  of  membrana- 
ceous and  not  woody  scales ;  as  in  Origa- 
nu7n  marjorana, 

STRONTIA.  (So  called  because  it 
was  first  found  in  a  lead  mine  at  Strontian 
in  Scotland.)  A  greyish  white-coloured 
earth,  found  in  combination  with  carbonic 
acid  in  the  mineral  called  Strontianite. 

Pure  strontia  is  of  a  greyish-white  colour ; 
a  pungent,  acrid  taste ;  and  when  powdered 
in  a  mortar,  the  dust  that  rises  irritates  the 
lungs  and  nostrils.  Its  specific  gravity  ap- 
proaches that  of  barytes.  It  requires  rather 
more  than  160  parts  of  water  at  60°  to  dis- 
solve it ;  but  of  boiling  water  much  less. 
On  cooling,  it  crystallises  in  thin,  transpa- 
rent, quadrangular  plates,  generally  paral- 
lelograms, seldom  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  frequently  adhering 
together.  The  edges  are  most  frequently 
bevelled  from  each  side.  Sometimes  they 
assume  a  cubic  form.  These  crystals  con- 
tain about  .68  of  water  ;  are  soluble  in  51.4 
times  their  weight  of  water  at  600,  and  in 
little  more  than  twice  their  weiglit  of  boil- 
ing water.  They  give  a  blood-red  colour  to 
the  flame  of  burning  alkohol.  The  solution 
of  strontia  changes  vegetable  blues  to  a 
green.  Strontia  combines  with  sulphur 
either  in  the  wet  or  dry  way,  and  its  sul- 
phuret  is  soluble  in  water. 

In  its  properties,  strontia  has  a  consider- 
able afl[inity  to  barytes.  It  differs  from  it 
chiefly  in  being  infusible,  much  less  soluble, 
of  a  different  form,  weaker  in  its  affinities, 
and  not  poisonous.  Its  saline  compounds 
afford  differences  more  marked. 

The  basis  of  strontia  is  slronlium,  a  metal 
first  procured  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1808,  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  barium,  to 
which  it  is  very  analogous,  but  has  less 
lustre.  It  appeared  fixed,  difficultly  fusible, 
and  not  volatile.  It  became  converted  into 
strontia  by  exposure  to  air,  and  when  thrown 
into  water,  decomposed  it  vvitii  great  violence, 
producing  hydrogen  gas,  and  making  the 
water  a  solution  of  strontia.    By  igniting 


the  mineral  strontianite  intensely  with  char- 
coal  powder,  strontia  is  clieaply  procured. 

Strontianite.     See  Heavy  spar. 

STRONTIUM.  The  metallic  base  of 
strontia.     See  Strontia. 

STROPHIOLUM.  A  Uttle  curved 
gland-like  part  near  the  scar  or  base  of  some 
seeds  ;  as  that  of  Asarum,  but  especially 
in  several  papilionaceous  genera,  as  Ulex, 
Sparlium,  &c. 

Stro'phos.  (From  rpeifa),  to  turn.)  A 
twisting  of  the  intestines. 

STRO'PHULUS.  A  papulous  erup- 
tion peculiar  to  infants,  and  exhibiting  a 
variety  of  forms,  -which  are  described  by 
Dr.  Willan,  under  the  titles  of  intertinctus, 
albidus,  confertus,  volaticus,  and  candidus- 

1.  Strophulus  intertinctus,  usually  called 
the  red  gum,  and,  by  the  French,  Efflores- 
cence benigne.  The  papulae  characterising 
this  affection,  rise  sensibly  above  the  level 
of  the  cuticle,  are  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and 
commonly  distinct  from  each  other.  Their 
number  and  extent  varies  much  in  different 
cases.  They  appear  most  constantly  on  tlie 
cheeks,  fore-arm,  and  back  of  the  hand,  but 
are  sometimes  diflfused  over  the  whole  body. 
The  papulae  are,  in  many  places,  intermix- 
ed with  stigmata,  and  often  with  red  patches 
of  a  larger  size,  which  do  not,  however,  oc- 
casion any  elevation  of  the  cuticle.  A 
child's  skin  thus  variegated,  somewhat  re- 
sembles a  piece  of  red  printed  linen  ;  and 
hence  this  eruption  was  formerly  called  the 
red  gown,  a  term  which  is  still  retained  in 
several  counties  of  England,  and  may  be 
found  in  old  dictionaries.  Medical  writers 
have  changed  the  original  word  for  one  of  a 
similar  sound,  but  not  more  significant. 
The  strophulus  intertinctus  has  not,  in  gene- 
ral, any  tendency  to  become  pustular  ;  a  few 
small  pustules,  containing  a  straw-coloured, 
watery  fluid,  occasionally  appear  on  the  back 
of  the  hand,  but  scarcely  merit  attention,  as 
tlie  fluid  is  always  re-absorbed  in  a  short  time, 
without  breaking  the  cuticle.  The  erup- 
tion usually  terminates  in  scurf,  or  exfoli- 
ation of  the  cuticle  ;  its  duration,  however,  is 
very  uncertain  ;  tlie  papulae  and  spots  some- 
times remain  for  a  length  of  time,  witiiout>n 
obvious  alteration  ;  sometimes  disappear  and 
come  out  again  daily ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  one  eruption  of  them  succeeds  another, 
at  longer  intervals,  and  witli  more  regu- 
larity. This  complaint  occurs  ciiiefly  within 
the  two  first  months  of  lactation.  It  is  not 
always  accompanied  with,  or  preceded  by 
any  disorders  of  the  constitution,  but  ap- 
pears occasionally  in  the  strongest  and  most 
healthy  children.  Some  autliors  connect  it 
with  aplithous  ulcerations  common  in  chil- 
dren, supposing  the  latter  to  be  a  part  of 
the  same  disease  diffiised  along  the  internal 
surfaces  of  the  mouth  and  intestines.  The 
fact,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  the  two 
affections  alternate  with  each  other :  for 
those  infants  wlio  have  the  papulous  eruption 
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on  the  skin  are  less  liable  to  aplithse  ;  and 
wlien  theaphtliaj  take  place  to  a  consiflerable 
degree,  the  skin  is  generally  pale  and  free 
from  eruption.  The  slrophuhts  inicrlinclus  is, 
by  Tiiost  writers,  said  to  originate  from  an 
acidity,  or  acrimonious  quality  of  tlie  milk 
taken  into  a  child's  stomach,  communicated 
afterwards  to  tiie  blood,  and  stimulating  the 
cutaneous  excretories.  This  opinion  might, 
without  difficulty,  be  proved  to  have  little 
foundation.  The  predisposition  to  the  com- 
plaint may  be  deduced  from  the  delicate  and 
tender  state  of  the  skin,  and  from  the  strong 
determination  of  blood  to  the  surface,  which 
evidently  takes  place  in  infonts.  The  papu- 
lous eruption  is,  in  many  cases,  connected 
with  a  weak,  irritable  state  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  consequent  indigestion.  For  if 
it  be  by  any  means  suddenly  repelled  from 
the  surface,  diarrhcea,  vomiting,  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  bJwels,  and  often  general 
disturbance  of  the  constitution  succeed  ;  but 
as  soon  as  it  i-e-appears,  those  internal  com- 
plaints are  wliolly  suspended.  Dr.  Arm- 
sti-ong  and  others  have  particularly  noted 
this  reciprocation,  which  makes  the  red  gum, 
at  times,  a  disease  of  some  importance, 
though  in  its  usual  form  it  is  not  thought 
to  be  in  any  respect  dangerous.  On  their 
remarks  a  necessary  caution  is  founded, 
not  to  expose  infants  to  .a  stream  of  very 
cold  air,  nor  to  plunge  them  unseasonably 
in  a  cold  bath.  The  most  violent,  and  even 
fatal  symptoms,  have  often  been  the  conse- 
quence of  such  imprudent  conduct. 

2.  The  Strophulus  albidus,  by  some 
termed  tiie  luldte  gum,  is  merely  a  variety 
of  strophulus  intertinctus,  but  deserves 
some  notice  on  account  of  the  different  ap- 
pearance of  its  papulse.  In  place  of  those 
described  as  characterising  the  red  gum, 
there  is  a  number  of  minute  whitish  specks, 
a  little  elevated,  and  sometimes,  though  not 
constantly,  surrounded  by  a  slight  redness. 
Tliese  papulaj,  when  their  tops  are  removed, 
do  not  discharge  any  fluid ;  it  is,  however, 
probable  that  they  are  originally  formed  by 
the  deposition  of  a  fluid,  which  afterwards 
concretes  under  the  cuticle.  They  appear 
chiefly  on  the  face,  neck,  and  breast,  and  are 
more  permanent  than  the  papula;  of  the  red 
gum.  In  other  respects,  they  have  the 
same  nature  and  tendency,  and  require  a 
similar  plan  of  treatment.  Although  a  dis- 
tinctive name  has  been  applied  to  this  erup- 
tion, when  occurring  alone,  yet  it  is  proper 
to  observe,  that,  in  a  great  number  of  cases, 
there  are  red  papula;  and  spots  intermixed 
with  it,  which  prove  its  connection  with  the 
strophulus  intertinctus. 

8.  The  Strnjihulus  confertus.  An  eruption 
of  numerous  papula;,  varying  in  their  size, 
appears  on  difl'erent  parts  of  the  body  in  in- 
fants, during  dentition,  and  has  thence  been 
denominated  the  tooth-rash.  It  is  sometimes 
also  termed  the  rnnk  red  gum.  A  bout  the 
fourth  or  fifth  month  after  birth,  an  eruption 


of  this  kind  usually  takes  place  on  the  cheeks 
and  sides  of  the  nose,  extending  sometimes 
to  the  forehead  and  arms,  but  rarely  to  the 
trunk  or  body.  The  papula;  on  the  face  are 
smaller,  and  set  more  closely  together  than  in 
the  red-gum  ;  their  colour  is  not  so  vivid,  but 
they  are  generally  more  permanent.  They 
terminate  at  length  with  slight  exfoliations  of 
the  cuticle,  and  often  appear  again  in  the 
same  places,  a  short  time  afterwards.  The 
papulae  which,  in  this  complaint,  occasion- 
ally appear  on  the  back  or  loins,  are  much 
larger,  and  somewhat  more  distant  from 
each  other,  than  those  on  the  face.  They 
are  often  surrounded  by  an  extensive  circle 
of  inflammation,  and  a  few  of  them  contain 
a  semi-pellucid  watery  fluid,  which  is  re-ab- 
sorbed when  the  inflammation  subsides.  In 
the'seventh  or  eighth  month,  the  strophulus 
confertus  assumes  a  somewhat  different  form; 
one  or  two  large  irregular  patches  appear  on 
the  arms,  shoulder,  or  neck  ;  in  which  the  pa- 
pula; are  hard,  of  a  considerable  size,  and 
set  so  close  together,  that  the  whole  surface 
is  of  a  high  red  colour.  Most  commonly 
the  fore-arm  is  the  seat  of  this  eruption, 
the  pcxpulae  rising  first  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  and  gradually  extending  upwards 
along  the  arm.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
eruption  commences  at  the  elbow,  and  pro- 
ceeds a  little  upwards  and  downwards  on 
the  outside  of  the  arm.  It  arrives  at  its 
height  in  about  a  fortnight ;  the  papulae  then 
begin  to  fade,  and  become  flat  at  the  top  ; 
afterwards  the  cuticle  exfoliates  from  the  part 
affected,  which  remains  discoloured,  rough, 
and  irregular,  for  a  week  or  two  longer. 

An  obstinate  and  very  painful  modifica- 
tion of  this  disease  takes  place,  though  not 
often,  on  the  lower  extremities.  The  pa- 
pula; spread  from  the  calves  of  the  legs  to 
the  thighs,  nates,  loins,  and  round  the  body, 
as  high  as  the  navel :  being  very  numerous 
and  close  together,  they  produce  a  conti- 
nuous redness  over  all  these  parts. 

The  cuticle,  presently,  however,  shrivelled, 
cracks  in  various  places,  and  finally  separate, 
from  the  skin  in  large  pieces.  During  this 
process  a  new  cuticle  is  formed,  notwitli- 
standing  which  the  complaint  recurs  in  a 
short  time,  and  goes  through  the  same  course 
as  before.  In  this  manner  successive  erup- 
tions take  place,  during  the  course  of  three 
or  four  months,  and  perhaps  do  not  cease 
till  the  child  is  one  year  old,  or  somewhat 
more.  Children  necessarily  suffer  great  un- 
easiness from  the  Iieat  and  irritation  occa- 
sioned by  so  extensive  an  eruption,  yet  while 
they  are  afl'ccted  with  it,  they  often  remain 
free  from  any  internal  or  febrile  complaint. 
This  appearance  should  be  distinguished 
from  the  intertrigo  of  infants,  which  exhi- 
bits an  uniform,  red,  smooth,  shining  sur- 
face, without  papulas;  and  which  affects 
only  the  lower  part  of  the  nates  and  inside 
of  the  thighs,  being  produced  by  tlic  sti- 
mulus of  the  urine,  &c.  with  which  the 
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child's  clothes  are  almost  constantly  wetted. 
Tlie  strophulus  confertus,  where  the  child  is 
otherwise  healthy,  is  generally  ascribed  to 
a  state  of  indigestion,  or  some  feverish  com- 
plaint of  the  mother,  or  nurse.  Dr.  Willan, 
however,  asserts  that  he  has  more  frequently 
seen  the  eruption  when  no  such  cause  was 
evident.  It  may,  with  more  probability,  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  numerous  symp- 
toms of  irritation,  arising  from  the  inflamed 
and  painful  state  of  the  gums  in  dentition  : 
since  it  always  occurs  during  that  processj 
and  disappears  soon  after  the  first  teeth  have 
cut  the  gums. 

4.  The  Strophulus  volaticus,  is  charac- 
terised by  an  appearance  of  small  circular 
patches,  or  clusters  of  papulae,  arising  suc- 
cessively on  different  parts  of  the  body. 
The  number  of  papulae  in  each  cluster 
is  from  six  to  twelve.  Both  the  papula; 
and  their  interstices  are  of  a  high  red  colour. 
These  patches  continue  red,  with  a  little 
heat,  or  itching,  for  about  four  days,  when 
they  turn  brown,  and  begin  to  exfoliate. 
As  one  patch  declines,  another  appears  at  a 
•small  distance  from  it ;  and  in  this  manner 
the  complaint  often  spreads  gradually  over 
the  face,  body,  and  limbs,  not  terminating 
in  less  than  three  or  four  weeks.  During 
that  time  the  child  has  sometimes  a  quick, 
pulse,  a  wlaite  tongue,  and  seems  uneasy 
and  fretful.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
-eruption  takes  place  without  any  symptoms 
of  internal  disorder.  The  above  complaint 
has  been  by  some  writers  denominated  ignis 
volaticus  infantum  -;  under  this  title  Astruc 
and  Lorry  have  described  one  of  the  forms 
oi  crusta  lactea,  in  which  a  successive  erup- 
tion of  pustules  takes  place  on  the  same  spot 
generally  about  the  mouth  or  eyes,  in  children 
of  different  ages,  and  sometimes  in  adults. 
Tlie  macules  volaticce  infantum  mentioned  by 
Wittichius,  Sennertus,  and  Sebizeus,  agree 
in  some  respects  with  the  strophulus  volati- 
cus ;  but  they  are  described  by  other  Ger- 
man authors  as  a  species  of  erysipelas,  or  as 
irregular  eiBorescences  affecting  the  genitals 
of  infants,  and  often  proving  fatal.  The 
strophulus  volaticus  is  a  complaint  by  no 
means  frequent.  In  most  cases  which  have 
come  under  Dr.  Willan's  observation,  it  ap- 
peared between  tlie  third  and  sixth  month; 
in  one  instance,  however,  it  occurred  about 
ten  days  after  birth,  and  continued  three 
■weeks,  being  gradually  diffused  from  the 
cheeks  and  forehead  to  the  scalp,  afterwards 
to  the  trunk  of  the  body  and  to  the  extre- 
mities ;  when  the  patches  exfoliated,  a  red 
surface  was  left,  with  a  slight  border  of  de- 
tached cuticle. 

5.  Strophulus  candidus.  In  this  form  of 
strophulus,  the  papula;  are  larger  than  in 
any  of  the  foregoing  species.  They  have  no 
inflammation  round  their  base  ;  tlicir  surface 
is  very  smooth  and  shining,  whence  they  ap- 
pear to  be  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  adjoin- 
»)g  cuticle.   They  arc  diffuKcd,  at  a  consiiliT- 


able  distance  from  each  other,  over  the  loins, 
shoulders,  and  upper  part  of  the  arms ;  in 
any  other  situation  they  are  seldom  found. 

This  eruption  affects  infants  about  a  year 
old,  and  most  commonly  succeeds  some  of 
the  acute  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable. 
Dr.  Willan  has  observed  it  on  their  recovery 
from  a  catarrhal  fever,  and  after  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels,  or  lungs.  The  papula 
continue  hard  and  elevated  for  about  a 
week,  then  gradually  subside  and  disappear. 

STRU'MA.  (^Struma,  (B.t.;  from  slruo, 
to  heap  up,  or,  a  struendo,  because  they 
grow  insensibly.)  This  term  is  generally 
applied  to  scrofula,  and  by  some  to  bron- 
chocele,  or  an  induration  of  the  tliyroid  gland. 

Stru'men.  (From  struma,  a  scrofulous 
tumour.)  A  herb  so  called  from  its  uses  in 
healing  strumous  tumours. 

STRUMOUS.  (Strumosus;  from  stru- 
ma, a  wen  or  scrofula. )  Of  the  nature  of 
scrofula. 

Strumus.  An  obsolete  name  of  the 
berry  bearing  chickweed,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  eflScacious,  in  the  cure  of  scro- 
fula.    See  Cucvbalas  hacciferus. 

STRU'THIUM.  (From  rpufloy,  a 
sparrow  :  so  named  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  flowers  to  an  unfledged  sparrow.) 
The  master-wort.  See  Imperatoria  ostm- 
thium. 

STRYCHNIA.  Strychnine.  ,An  al- 
kaline substance  obtained  from  the  bean 
of  the  strychnos  ignatia  by  the  following 
process  :  The  bean  was  rasped  down  as  small 
as  possible.  It  was  then  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  aether  in  a  Papin's  digester. 
The  residue,  thus  deprived  of  a  quantity  of 
fatty  matter,  was  digested  in  alkohol  as  long 
as  that  reagent  was  capable  of  dissolving  any 
thing.  Tlie  alkoholic  solutions  were  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  tiie  residue  redissolved 
in  water.  Caustic  potassa  being  dropped  into 
the  solution,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate 
fell,  which  was  strychnia.  It  was  purified 
by  washing  it  in  cold  water,  dissolving  it  in 
alkohol,  and  crj'stallising  it.  Strychnia  was 
obtained  like^vise  from  the  bean  of  the 
strychnos  ignatia,  by  boiling  the  infusion  of 
the  bean  with  magnesia,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Robiquet  had  obtained  morphia  from  the 
infusion  of  opium. 

The  properties  of  str5'chnia,  when  in  a 
state  of  purity,  are  as  follows  : 

It  is  crystallised  in  very  small  four-sided 
prisms,  terminated  by  four-sided  low  pyra- 
mids. It  has  a  white  colour ;  its  taste  is  in- 
tolerably bitter,  leaving  a  metallic  impression 
in  the  mouth.  It  is  destitute  of  smell.  It 
is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  tlie  air.  It  is 
neither  fusible  nor  volatile,  except  at  tempe- 
ratures at  which  it  undergoes  decomposition. 
It  is  charred  at  the  temperature  at  which  oil 
enters  into  ebullition  (about  580°J.  When 
strongly  heated,  it  swells  up,  blackens,  gives 
out  empyreumatic  oil,  a  little  water  and  ace- 
tic aciti ;  carbonic  acid  and  carburctted  hy- 
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drogcn  gases  are  disengaged,  and  a  bulky 
charcoal  remains  behind.  When  heated  >vitli 
peroxide  of  copper,  it  gives  out  only  carbo- 
nic acid  gas  and  water.  It  is  very  little 
soluble  in  cold  water,  100,000  parts  of  that 
liquor  dissolving  only  15  parts  of  strychnia  ; 
but  it  dissolves  in  2,500  times  its  weight  of 
boiling  water.  A  cold  solution  of  stryclinia 
in  water  may  be  diluted  with  100  times  its 
volume  of  that  liquid,  without  losing  its  bitter 
taste. 

When  strychnia  is  introduced  into  the  sto- 
mach, it  acts  with  prodigious  energy.  A 
locked  jaw  is  induced  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  the  animal  is  speedily  destroyed.  Half 
a  grain  of  strychnia  blown  into  the  throat  of 
a  rabbit  proved  fatal  in  five  minutes,  and 
brought  on  locked  jaw  in  two  minutes. 

Sulphate  of  stri/chnia  is  a  salt  which  crys- 
tallises in  transparent  cubes,  soluble  in  less 
than  ten  times  its  weight  of  cold  water.  Its 
taste  is  intensely  bitter,  and  tlie  strychnia  is 
precipitated  from  it  by  all  tiie  soluble  salifi- 
able bases.  It  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to 
the  air. 

Muriate  of  strychnia  crystallises  in  very 
small  needles,  which  are  grouped  together, 
and  before  the  microscope  exliibit  the  form 
of  quadrangular  prisms.  When  exposed  to 
the  air  it  becomes  opaque.  It  is  more  solu- 
ble in  water  than  the  sulphate,  has  a  similar 
taste,  and  acts  with  the  same  violence  upon 
the  animal  economy  as  all  the  other  salts  of 
strychnia. 

Phosphate  of  strychnia  crystallises  in  four- 
sided  prisms.  It  can  only  be  obtained  neu- 
tral by  double  decomposition. 

Nitrate  of  strychnia  can  be  obtained  only 
by  dissolving  stryclmia  in  nitric  acid,  diluted 
with  a  great  deal  of  water.  The  saturated 
solution,  when  cautiously  evaporated,  yields 
crystals  of  neutral  nitrate  in  pearly  needles. 
This  salt  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than 
in  cold  water.  Its  taste  is  exceedingly  bitter, 
and  it  acts  with  more  violence  upon  the  ani- 
mal economy  than  pure  strychm'a.  It  seems 
capable  of  uniting  with  an  excess  of  acid. 
When  heated,  it  becomes  yellow,  and  under- 
goes decomposition.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
alkohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  £ether. 

When  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  poured 
upon  strychnia,  it  immediately  strikes  an 
amaranthine  colour,  followed  by  a  shade  si- 
milar to  that  of  blood.  To  this  colour  suc- 
ceeds a  tint  of  yellow,  which  passes  after- 
wards into  green.  By  this  action,  the 
strychnia  seems  to  be  altered  in  its  proper- 
ties, and  to  be  converted  into  a  substance 
still  capable  of  uniting  with  acids. 

Carbonate  of  sti-ychiiia  is  obtained  in  tlie 
form  of  white  Hocks,  little  soluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  carbonic  acid. 

Acetic,  oxalic,  and  tartaric  acids,  form 
with  strychnia  neutral  salts,  v/hicli  are  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  more  or  less  capable  of 
crystallising.  They  crystallise  best  when 
they  contain  an  excess  of  acid.    The  neu- 


tral acetata  is  very  soluble,  and  crystallises 
with  difficulty. 

Hydrocyatdc  acid  dissolves  strychnia,  and 
forms  with  it  a  crystallisable  salt. 

Strychnia  combines  neither  with  sulphur 
nor  carbon.  When  boiled  with  iodine,  a  so- 
lution takes  place,  and  iodate  and  hydriodate 
of  strychnia  are  formed.  Chlorine  acts  upon 
it  precisely  in  the  same  way. 

Strychnia,  when  dissolved  in  alkohol,  has 
the  property  of  precipitating  the  greater 
number  of  metallic  oxides  from  tlieir  acid 
solutions.  It  is  precipitated  by  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths  ;  but  tlie  effect  of  the 
earths  proper  has  not  been  tried. 

STRYCHNINE.    See  Strychnia. 

STRYCHNOMANIA.  ( From  rpuxwr, 
nightshade,  and  fxavia,  madness.)  So  tile 
ancients  called  the  disorder  produced  by 
eating  the  deadly  night-shade. 

STRY'CHNOS.  (Strychnos,  i.  m.  ;  an 
ancient  name  which  occurs  in  Pliny  and 
Dioscoridos,  derived  from  arpaiuwixi,  to 
overthrow,  and  applied  most  probably  from 
the  overpowering  narcotic  quality  of  the 
plant  to  which  it  was  assigned,  arpvxvos  of 
the  Greeks  being  a  kind  of  nightshade. 
Linnteus  adopted  this  name  for  the  present 
genus,  on  account  of  the  analogy  of  its  nar- 
cotic properties  with  the  plant  of  the  an- 
cients. Some  derive  it  from  rpuxw,  to  tor- 
ment :  from  its  properties  of  producing  in- 
sanity.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Fentandria  ,- 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Stiiychnos  nux  vomica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree,  the  seed  of  which  is  called 
the  poison-nut.  Nux  vomica  ;  JSPux  metella. 
The  nux  vomica,  lignum  colubrinum,  and 
faba  sancti  Ignatii,  have  been  long  known 
in  the  Materia  Medica  as  narcotic  poisons, 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  while  the 
vegetables  which  produced  them  were  un- 
known, or  at  least  not  botanically  ascer- 
tained. 

By  the  judicious  discrimination  of  Lin- 
na;us,  the  nux  vomica  was  found  to  be  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  described  and  figured  in  the 
Horlus  malaharicus,  under  the  name  oi' 
Catiirarn  cucurhilfera  malahariensis,  of  Plu- 
kenet,  now  called  Strychnos  nux  vomica. 

To  this  genus  also,  but  upon  evidence 
less  conclusive,  he  likewise  justly  referred 
the  colubrinum.  But  the  faba  sancti  Ig- 
natii he  merely  conjectured  might  belong 
to  this  family,  as  appears  by  tlie  query,  An 
Sirychni  species  ?  which  subsequent  disco- 
veries have  enabled  us  to  decide  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  for  in  the  Supp.  Plant,  it  constitutes 
the  new  genus  Iguatia,  which  Loureiro  has 
lately  confirmed,  changing  the  specific  name 
amara  to  that  of  philippinica.  The  strych- 
nos and  ignatia  are,  however,  nearly  allied, 
and  both  rank  under  the  Order  Solanacccv. 

Dr.  VVoodville  has  inquired  thus  far  into 
the  botanical  origin  of  these  productions, 
from  finding  that,  by  mcditnl  writers,  they 
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are  generally  treated  of  under  the  same 
head,  and  in  a  very  confused  and  indiscri- 
minate manner.  The  seed  of  the  fruit,  or 
berry  of  this  tree,  Slryclmos  nux  vomica,  is 
the  officinal  nux  vomica  :  it  is  flat,  round, 
about  an  incli  broad,  and  near  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  tliick,  with  a  prominence  in  the  middle 
on  both  sides,  of  a  grey  colour,  covered  with 
a  kind  of  woolly  matter  ;  and  internally 
hard  and  tough  like  horn.  To  the  taste  it 
is  extremely  bitter,  l)ut  has  no  remarkable 
smell.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  gummy  mat- 
ter, which  is  moderately  bitter  ;  the  resinous 
part  is  very  inconsiderable  in  quantity,  but 
intensely  bitter ;  hence  rectified  spirit  has 
been  considered  as  its  best  menstruum. 

Nux  vomica  is  reckoned  amongst  the 
most  powerful  poisons  of  the  narcotic  kind, 
especially  to  brute  aniinals  ;  nor  are  in- 
stances wanting  of  its  deleterious  effects 
upon  the  human  species.  It  proves  fatal 
to  dogs  in  a  very  short  time,  as  appears  by 
various  authorities.  Hillefeld  and  others 
found  that  it  also  poisoned  hares,  foxes, 
wolves,  cats,  rabbits,  and  even  some  birds, 
as  crows  and  ducks  ;  and  Loureiro  relates, 
that  a  horse  died  in  four  hours  after  taking 
a  drachm  of  the  seed  in  an  half-roasted 
state. 

The  effects  of  this  baneful  drug  upon  dif- 
ferent animals,  and  even  upon  those  of  the 
same  species,  appear  to  be  rather  uncertain, 
and  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  the  poison  given.  With  some  animals  it 
produces  its  effects  almost  instantaneously  ; 
with  others,  not  till  after  several  hours,  when 
laborious  respiration,  followed  by  torpor, 
tremblings,  coma,  and  convulsions,  usually 
precede  the  fatal  spasms,  or  tetanus,  witli 
which  this  drug  commonly  extinguishes 
life. 

From  four  cases  related  of  its  mortal  ef- 
fects upon  liuman  subjects,  we  find  the 
symptoms  corresponded  nearly  witli  those 
which  we  have  here  mentioned  of  brutes ; 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  dissections  of 
dogs  killed  by  tin's  poison,  not  sliowing 
any  injury  done  to  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines, prove  that  the  nux  vomica  acts  im- 
mediately upon  the  nervous  system,  and 
destroys  life  by  the  virulence  of  its  narcotic 
influence. 

The  quantity  of  the  seed  necessary  to  pro- 
duce this  clfbct  upon  a  strong  dog,  as  appears 
by  experiments,  need  not  to  be  more  than  a 
scruple  ;  a  rabbit  was  killed  by  five,  and  a 
cat  by  four,  grains  :  and  of  the  four  persons 
to  wlioni  wo  liave  alluded,  and  who  unfortu- 
nately i)erislied  by  this  deleterious  drug,  one 
was^  a  girl  ten  years  of  age,  to  whom  fifteen 
grains  were  exhibited  at  twice  for  the  cure 
of  an  ague.  Loss,  however,  tells  us,  that 
he  took  one  or  two  grains  of  it  in  suljslance, 
without  discovering  any  bad  effect ;  and  that 
a  friend  of  his  swallowed  a  whole  scerl  with- 
out injury. 

Tn  Britain,  where  physicians  sccni  to  ob- 


serve the  rule  Saltern  nnn  nocere,  more 
strictly  than  in  many  other  countries,  the 
nux  vomica  has  been  rarely,  if  ever,  em- 
ployed as  a  medicine.  On  the  Continent, 
however,  and  especially  in  Germany,  they 
have  certainly  been  guided  more  by  the 
axiom,  «  What  is  incapable  of  doing 
much  harm,  "is  equally  unable  to  do  much 
good."  The  truth  of  this  remark  was 
very  fully  exemplified  by  the  practice  of 
Baron  [^Stor.ek,  and  is  farther  illustrated 
by  the  medicinal  character  given  of  nux 
vomica,  which,  from  the  time  of  Gesner  till 
that  of  a  modern  date,  has  been  recommend- 
ed by  a  succession  of  authors  as  an  antidote 
to  the  plague,  as  a  febrifuge,  as  a  vermifuge, 
and  as  a  remedy  in  mania,  hypochondriasis, 
hysteria,  rheumatism,  gout,  and  canine  mad- 
ness. In  Sweden,  it  has  of  late  years  been 
successfully  used  in  dysentery  ;  but  Bergius, 
who  tried  its  effects  in  this  disease,  says,  that 
it  suppressed  the  flux  for  twelve  hours, 
which  afterwards  returned  again.  A  woman, 
who  took  a  scruple  of  this  drug  night  and 
morning,  two  successive  days,  is  said  to  have 
been  seized  with  convulsions  and  vertigo, 
notwithstanding  which  the  dysenteric  symp- 
toms returned,  and  the  disorder  was  cured 
by  other  medicines  ;  but  a  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach, the  eflect  of  the  nux  vomica,  conti- 
nued afterwards  for  a  long  time. 

Bergius,  therefore,  thinks  it  should  only 
be  administered  in  the  character  of  a  tonic 
and  anodyne,  in  small  doses  (from  five  to 
ten  grains),  and  not  till  after  proper  laxa- 
tives have  been  employed.  Loureiro  recom- 
mends it  as  a  valuable  internal  medicine  in 
fluor  alljus  ;  for  which  purpose  he  roasts  it 
till  it  becomes  perfectly  black  and  friable, 
which  renders  its  medicinal  use  safe,  without 
impairing  its  efficacy.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  used  successfully  in  the  cure  of  agues, 
and  has  also  been  reckoned  a  specific  in  py- 
rosis, or  vvater-bi'ash. 

Strychnos  volubilis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  was  supposed  to 
afford  the  Jesuit's  bean.  See  Ignalia 
amara. 

STUPEFACIENT.  {Stupefadens  ; 
from  stitpefacio,  to  stupefy.)  Of  a  stupifying 
quality. 

STU'PHA.  (From  s-v(pto,  to  bind.) 
Slvpa ;  Stvppa.    A  stupe,  or  fomcntationi 

STU'POR.  (From  stnpco,  to  be  sense- 
less.) Insensibility. 

Siu'rPA.     See  Stupha. 

STYE.     See  Hordeolum. 

Stv'gia.  {From  Sl>/i;  a  name  given  by 
the  poets  to  one  of  the  rivers  in  hell.)  A 
water  made  from  sublimate,  and  directed  in 
old  dispensatories,  was  so  called  from  a  sup- 
])Oiition  of  its  poisonous  qualities.  A  name 
of  the  ylqun  rcgia  also,  from  its  corrosive  qua- 
lities. 

STYLIFORM.  {Sh/liformis ;  from 
sli/lits,  a  bodkin,  and  yin-ma,  a  likeness.) 
Shaped  like  a  budkin,  or  style. 
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Stvuscus.  (From  ry\oy,  a  bodkin.)  A 
tent  made  in  the  form  of  a  bodkin. 

STYLO.  Names  compounded  of  this 
word  belong  to  muscles  which  are  attached 
to  tlie  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone ; 
as, 

STYto-CEBATO-HYOiDEUs.  See  Slylo-hy- 
oideus. 

SrrLO-CHONDRO-HTOiDEUs.  See  Sti/lo- 
hyoideus. 

Stylo-glossus.  Sli/lo-glosse,  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  situated  between  the  lower  jaw  and 
03  hyoides  laterally,  which  draws  the  tongue 
aside  and  backwards.  It  arises  tendinous  and 
fleshy  from  the  styloid  process,  and  from  the 
ligament  which  connects  that  process  to  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  runs  along  its  sides, 
and  is  insensibly  lost  near  its  tip. 

SirLo-HvoiDEus.  Stylo-hyoidien,  of  Du- 
mas. A  muscle  situated  between  the  lower 
jaw,  and  os  hyoides  laterally,  which  pulls  the 
OS  hyoides  to  one  side  and  a  little  upwards. 
It  is  a  small,  thin,  fleshy  muscle,  situated 
between  the  styloid  process  and  os  hyoides, 
under  the  posterior  belly  and  middle  tendon 
of  the  digastricus,  near  the  upper  edge  of 
that  muscle.  It  arises  by  a  long  thin  ten- 
don, from  the  basis  and  posterior  edge  of 
the  styloid  process,  and,  descending  in  an 
oblique  direction,  is  inserted  into  the  lateral 
and  anterior  part  of  the  os  hyoides,  near  its 
horn.  The  fleshy  belly  of  this  muscle  is 
usually  perforated  on  one  or  both  sides, 
for  the  passage  of  the  middle  tendon  of  the 
digastricus.  Sometimes,  though  not  always, 
we  find  another  smaller  muscle  placed  be- 
fore the  stylo-hyoideus,  which,  from  its 
having  nearly  the  same  origin  and  insertion, 
and  the  same  use,  is  called  slylo-liyoideus- 
alter.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  known  to 
Eustachius  :  so  that  Douglas  was  not  aware 
of  this  circumstance  when  he  placed  it 
amongst  the  muscles  discovered  by  himself. 
It  arises  from  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process, 
and  sometimes  by  a  broad  and  thin  aponeu- 
rosis, from  the  inner  and  posterior  part  of 
the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  appendix,  or  little  horn,  of  the  os 
hyoides.  The  use  of  these  muscles  is  to 
pull  the  OS  hyoides  to  one  side,  and  a  little 
upwards. 

Sttlo-htoideus  alter.  See  Slylo-hyoi- 
deus. 

Stylo-mastoid  foramen.  Foramen 
slylo-masioideuvi.  A  hole  between  the 
styloid  and  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone,  through  which  the  portio  dura  of  the 
auditory  nerve  passes  to  the  temples. 

Stylo-pharyngeus.  Stylo-lhyro-pharyn- 
gien,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  be- 
tween the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides  lateral- 
ly, which  dilates  and  raises  the  pharynx  and 
thyroid  cartilage  upwards.  It  arises  fleshy 
from  tiie  root  of  the  styloid  process,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  side  of  the  pharynx  and 
back  part  of  the  tliyroid  cartilage. 


STYLUS.  The  style  of  a  flower  is  the 
column  which  proceeds  from  the  germen, 
and  bears  the  stigma.    It  is 

1.  Filiform,  in  Jasminum,  and  Zea  mays. 

2.  Linear,  in  Orobus. 

3.  Subulate,  thicker  below  than  towards 
apex  ;  as  in  Geranium. 

4.  Clavate,  thicker  at  its  summit  than  to- 
wards^ its  base  ;  as  in  Leucojum  vernum. 

5.  Triangular,  in  Pisum. 

6.  Bijid,  in  Polygonum  persicaria- 

7.  Trijid,  in  Bryonia  and  Momordica. 

8.  Dichotomous,  divided  into  two,  which 
again  bifurcate  ;  as  in  Cordia. 

9.  Long,  much  more  so  than  the  stamina ; 
as  in  Campanula  and  Dianthus. 

10.  Persistent,  not  going  off  after  the  fe- 
cundation of  the  germen  ;  as  Synapis. 

BTYMATO'SIS.  (From  jruo),  to  have 
a  priapism. )  A  violent  erection  of  the 
penis,  with  a  bloody  discharge. 

Stypte'ria.  (From  rv<^a>,  to  bind :  so 
called  from  its  astringent  properties.) 
Alum. 

STYPTIC.  (Stypticus;  from  s-vtpu,  to 
adstringe.)  A  term  given  to  those  sub- 
stances which  possess  the  power  of  stopping 
haemorrhages,  such  as  turpentine,  alum,  &c. 

Styraci'flua.  (From  siyrax,  storax, 
andj^Mo,  to  flow.)    See  Liquidamhra. 

STY'RAX.  {Styrax,  acis.  m.  and  f.  ; 
from  s-vpa^,  a  reed,  in  which  it  was  used 
to  be  preserved.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system.  Class, 
Decandria ;   Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Siy- 
rax calamita. 

Styrax  alba.  See  Myroxylon  pervi- 
ferum. 

Styrax  benzoin.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  affords  the  gum  benzoin. 
Bcnzo'e ;  lievjoinum ;  Assa  dulcis ,-  Assa 
odorata ;  Liquor  cyreniacus  ;  JSalzoinum  ; 
Benzoin ;  Benjui ;  Benjuin.  Gum-ben- 
jamin. Tliis  substance  is  classed,  by  mo- 
dern chemists,  among  the  balsams.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  benzoin  ;  benzoe  amygda- 
loides,  which  is  formed  of  white  tears,  resem- 
bling almonds,  imited  together  by  a  brown 
matter ;  and  common  benzoin,  which  is 
brown  and  without  tears.  The  tree  which 
affords  this  balsam.,  formerly  called  Laurus 
benzoin ;  Benzoifera ;  Arbor  benici,  is  the 
Styrax  —  foliis  oblongis  acuminulis,  sub- 
tus  tomcntosis,  racemis  cnmpodiis  longi~ 
tudine  foliomm,  of  Dryander,  from  which 
it  is  obtained  by  incisions.  Tlie  ben- 
zoin of  the  shops  is  usually  in  very  large 
brittle  masses.  When  chewed  it  imparts 
very  little  taste,  except  that  it  impresses  on 
the  palate  a  slight  sweetness ;  its  smell,  es- 
pecially when  rubbed  or  heated,  is  extremely 
fragrant  and  agreeable.  Gum  benjamin 
was  analysed  by  Brande.  Tlie  pro- 
ducts obtained  by  distillation  were,  from 
100  grains,  benzoic  acid,  9  grains;  aci- 
dulated water,  5.5 ;  butyraceous  and  em- 
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pyreumatic  oil,  60 ;  brittle  coal,  22  ;  and 
a  mixture  of  carburcttcd  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  acid  gas,  computed  at  3.5.  On 
treating  the  cmpyrcumatic  oil  with  water, 
liowevcr,  5  grains  more  of  acid  were  ex- 
tracted, making  14  in  the  whole. 

From  1500  grains  of  benzoin,  Bucholz 
obtained  1250  of  resin;  1 87  benzoic  acid  ;  25 
of  a  subtance  similar  to  balsam  of  Peru  ; 
8  of  an  aromatic  substance  soluble  in  water 
and  alkohol ;  and  30  of  woody  fibres  and 
impurities, 

iEther,  sulphuric,  and  acetic  acids,  dis- 
solve benzoin  ;  so  do  solutions  of  potassa 
and  soda.  Nitric  acid  acts  violently  on  it, 
and  a  portion  of  artificial  tannin  is  formed. 
Ammonia  dissolves  it  sparingly.  It  has 
rarely  been  used  medicinally  in  a  simple 
state,  but  its  preparations  are  much  esteemed 
against  inveterate  coughs  and  phthisical 
complaints,  unattended  with  much  fever ; 
it  has  also  been  used  as  a  cosmetic,  and  in 
the  way  of  fumigation,  for  the  resolution  of 
indolent  tumours.  The  acid  of  benzoin  is 
employed  in  the  iinctura  camphorce  comjmila, 
and  a  tincture  is  directed  to  be  made  of  the 
balsam. 

SiYRAX  CALAMiTA.  Storax  in  the  cane, 
because  it  was  formerly  brought  to  us  in 
reeds,  or  canes.    See  Styrax  officinalis. 

Sttkax  colata.     Strained  storax. 

Styrax  liquiba.  Liquid  storax.  See 
Liguidambra. 

Stvrax  officinalis.  Tlie  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  aflbrds  'the  solid 
storax.  Officinal  storax.  Slyrax — foUis 
ovalis,  sublus  villosis,  racemis  iiinplicibus  folio 
brevioribus,  of  Linnaeus.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  storax  to  be  found  in  the  shops  ; 
the  one  is  usually  in  irregular  compact 
masses,  free  from  impurities,  of  a  reddish- 
brown  appearance,  and  interspersed  with 
•whitish  tears,  somewhat  like  gum  ammoniac, 
or  benzoin ;  it  is  extremely  fragrant,  and 
upon  the  application  of  heat  readily  melts. 
This  has  been  called  slorax  in  lump,  red 
sto7-axi  and,  when  in  separate  tears,  slorcix  in 
tears.  The  other  kind,  which  is  called  the 
common  storax,  is  in  large  masses,  very  light, 
and  bears  no  external  resemblance  whatever 
to  the  former  storax,  as  it  seems  almost 
wholly  composed  of  dirty  saw-dust,  caked 
together  by  resinous  matter.  Storax  was 
formerly  used  in  catarrhal  complaints, 
coughs,  asthmas,  obstructions,  &c.  In  the 
present  practice  it  is  almost  totally  disre- 
garded, notwithstanding  it  is  an  efficacious 
remedy  in  nervous  diseases. 

Styhax  RumiA.  Red  storax,  or  storax  in 
the  tear. 

SUB.  1.  In  anatomv  it  is  applied  to 
parts  which  lie  under  the  other  word  or 
name,  which  sub  precedes  ;  as  subscapularis, 
under  the  scapula,  &c. 

2.  In  pathology,  it  is  used  to  express  an 
imperfect  disease,  or  a  feeble  state  of  a  dis- 
ease ;  as  subluxation,  subacute,  &c. 


3.  In  botany,  when  shape,  or  any  other 
character,  cannot  be  precisely  defined,  sui  is 
prefixed  to  tlie  tenn  used  ;  as  subrotundus, 
roundisli;  subsessUes,  not  quite  destitute  of  a 
footstalk,  &.C. 

4.  In  ciiemistry  this  term  is  applied, 
when  a  salifiable  base  is  predominant  in  a 
compaund,  there  being  a  deficiency  of  the 
acid  ;  as  subcarbonaie  of  polassa,  subcarbo- 
nate  of  soda. 

Subace'tas  cupri.    See  VerdiTis. 

SUBACETATE.  Subacelas?  An  im- 
perfect  acetate. 

Subacetate  of  copper.     See  Verdij^ris. 

Subala'uis  vena.  The  vein  of  the  axilla 
or  arm-pit. 

Subcareo'nas  roTAss^E.  Sec  Fotassce 
subcarbonas. 

SuBCARBONAs  F£RRi.  See  Ferri  subcar- 
bonas. 

Subcarbonas  pi.umbi.  See  Pliimbi  sub- 
carbo-nas. 

SUBCARBONATE.  Subcarbonas.  An 
imperfect  carbonate. 

SUBCARTILAGI'NOUS.  {Subcar- 
tilagiiiosus  ;  from  sub,  under,  and  carlilago, 
a  cartilage.)  Of  a  structure  approaching 
to  that  of  cartilage. 

SUBCLAVIAN.  {Subclaviculus ;  from 
sub,  beneath,  and  clavicula,  the  clavicle.) 
That  which  is,  or  passes  under  the  clavicle. 

Subclavian  artery.  The  right  sub- 
clavian arises  from  the  ai-teria  innomjnata, 
and  proceeds  under  the  clavicle  to  tlie  ax- 
illa. The  left  subclavian  arises  from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  and  ascends  under  the 
left  clavicle  to  the  axilla.  The  subclavians 
in  their  course  give  off  the  internal  mam- 
mary, the  "cervical,  the  vertebral,  and  the 
superior  intercostal  arteries. 

Subclavian  vein.  This  receives  the 
blood  from  the  veins  of  the  arm,  and  runs 
into  the  vena  cava  superior. 

SUBCLA'VIUS.  (From  sub,  under, 
and  clavicula,  the  channel  bone ;  as  being 
situated  under  the  clavicle,  or  channel 
bone.)  Subclavianus.  Coslo-claviculaire,  of 
Dumas.  A  muscle,  situated  on  the  anterior 
i;art  of  the  thorax,  which  pulls  the  clavicle 
downwai'ds  and  foi  wards.  It  arises  tendi- 
nous from  the  cartilage  that  joins  (he  first 
rib  to  the  sternum,  is  inserted  after  becoming 
fieshy  into  the  inferior  part  of  the  clavicle, 
which  it  occupies  from  within  an  inch  of  the 
sternum  as  far  outwards  as  to  its  connection, 
by  a  ligament,  with  the  coracoid  process  of 
the  scapula. 

SUBCRURili'US.  A  name  of  two 
little  muscular  slips  sometimes  found  under 
the  crurtEus  ;  they  are  inserted  into  the  cap- 
sular ligament  which  they  pull  up. 

SUBCUTANEOUS.  {Subcutaneus  ; 
from  sub,  under,  and  cutis,  tlie  skin.)  Un- 
der llie  skin  ;  a  name  given  to  some  nerves, 
vessels,  glands,  etc.  which  arc  very  super- 
ficial. 

Subcutaneous  ulands.    Gland^dee  sub- 
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cutaneec.  These  are  sebaceous  glands  lying 
und^r  the  skin,  which  they  perforate  by  their 
excretory  ducts. 

SUBCUTA'NEUS.    Ses  Plati/sma  my- 
oidcs. 

-   SUBER.    Cork.    See  Quercus  suher. 

SUBERIC  ACID.  Acidtun  subericum. 
This  acid  was  obtained  by  Brugnatelli  from 
cork,  and  afterwards  more  fully  examined 
by  Bouillon  la  Grange.  To  procure  it, 
pour  on  cork ,  grated  to  powder,  six  times 
its  weight  of  nitric  acid,  of  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  1.26,  in  a  tubulated  retort,  and  distil 
the  mixture  with  a  gentle  heat  as  long  as 
any  red  fumes  arise.  As  the  distillation  ad- 
vances, a  yellow  matter,  like  wax,  appears 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  retort. 
While  its  contents  continue  hot,  pour  them 
into  a  glass  vessel,  placed  on  a  sand  heat, 
and  keep  them  continually  stirring  with  a 
glass  rod  ;  by  which  means  the  liquid  will 
gradually  grow  thicker.  As  soon  as  white 
penetrating  vapours  appear,  let  it  be  removed 
from  the  sand  heat,  and  kept  stirring  till 
cold.  Thus  an  orange-coloured  mass  will 
be  obtained,  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  of 
a  strong  sharp  smell  while  hot,  and  a  pecu- 
liar aromatic  smell  when  cold.  On  this, 
pour  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  apply 
heat  till  it  liquefies,  and  filter.  As  the 
filtered  liquor  cools,  it  deposits  a  powdery 
sediment,  and  acquires  a  thin  pellicle.  Sepa- 
rate the  sediment  by  filtration,  and  evaporate 
the  fluid  nearly  to  dryness.  The  mass  thus 
obtained  is  the  suberic  acid,  which  may  be 
purified  by  saturating  with  an  alkali,  and 
precipitating  by  an  acid,  or  by  boiling  it 
with  charcoal  powder. 

Chevreuil  obtained  the  subeiic  acid  by 
mere  digestion  of  the  nitric  acid  on  grated 
cork,  without  distillation,  and  purified  it  by 
washing  with  cold  water.  12  parts  of  cork 
may  be  made  to  yield  one  of  acid.  When 
pure,  it  is  white  and  pulverulent,  having  a 
feeble  fcvsle,  and  little  action  on  litmus.  It 
is  soluble  in  80  parts  of  water  at  55^°  F. 
and  in  38  parts  at  140°.  It  is  much  more 
soluble  in  alkohol,  from  which  water  throws 
down  a  portion  of  the  suberic  acid.  It  oc- 
casions a  white  precipitate  when  poured  into 
acetate  of  lead,  nitrates  of  lead,  mercury, 
and  silver,  muriate  of  tin,  and  protosul- 
phate  of  iron.  It  affords  no  precipitate 
with  solutions  of  copper  or  zinc.  The 
suberates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  are 
very  soluble.  The  two  latter  may  be 
readily  crystallised.  Those  of  barytes,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  alumina,  are  of  sparing  solu- 
bility. 

Sublimame'ntum.  (From  sublimo,  to  lift 
up.)  Tile  pendulous  substance  which  floats 
in  the  middle  of  the  urine. 

SUBLIMATE.  See  Mydrargyri  oxi/mu- 
rias. 

Subliinale,  corrosive.  See  Hydrargyri  oxy~ 
murias. 

SUBLIMATION.   (Sicblimalio ;  from 


sublimo,  to  raise  or  sublime. )  A  process  by 
which  volatile  substances  are  raised  by  heat, 
and  again  condensed  in  a  solid  form.  This 
chemical  process  differs  from  evaporation 
only  in  being  confined  to  solid  substances. 
It  is  usually  performed  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purifying  certain  substances,  and 
disengaging  them  from  extraneous  matters  j 
or  else  to  reduce  into  vapour,  and  combine, 
under  that  form,  principles  which  would 
have  united  with  greater  difficulty  if  they 
had  not  been  brought  to  that  state  of  ex- 
treme division. 

As  all  fluids  are  volatile  by  heat,  an^-^con- 
sequently  capable  of  being  separated,  in 
most  cases,  from  fixed  matters,  so  various 
solid  bodies  are  subjected  to  a  similar  treat- 
ment. Fluids  are  said  to  distil,  and  solids 
to- sublime,  though  sometimes  both  are  ob- 
tained in  one  and  the  same  operation.  If 
the  subliming  matter  concretes  into  a  solid 
hard  mass,  it  is  commonly  called  a  sublimate  ; 
if  into  a  powdery  form,  flowers. 

The  principal  subjects  of  this  operation 
are,  volatile  alkaline  salts ;  neutral  salts, 
composed  of  volatile  alkali  and  acids,  as  sal 
ammoniac  ;  the  salt  of  amber,  and  flowers  of 
benzoin,  mercurial  preparations,  and  sul- 
phur. Bodies  of  themselves  not  volafile 
are  frequently  made  to  sublime  by  the  mix- 
ture of  volatile  ones  ;  thus  iron  is  carried 
over  by  sal  ammoniac  in  the  preparation, 
of  the  flores  martiales,  or  ferrum  ammo- 
niatum. 

The  fumes  of  solid  bodies  in  close  vessels 
rise  but  a  little  way,  and  adhere  to  that  part 
of  the  vessel  where  they  concrete. 

SUBLI'MIS.  See  Fleivr  brevis  digi- 
toriini  pedis,  and  JPlexor  sublimis  perforatus. 

SUBLINGUAL.  {Sublingwdis ;  from 
sub,  under,  and  lingua,  the  tongue. )  A  name 
given  to  pai'ts  immediately  under  the 
tongue. 

Sublingual  glands.  Glandulm  suh- 
linguales,  vel  Harlholiniance,  vel  Riviniana:. 
The  glands  which  are  situated  under  the 
tongue,  and  secrete  saliva.  Their  excretory 
ducts  are  called  Itivinian  from  their  disco- 
verer. 

SUBLUXA'TIO.    A  sprain. 

SUBMERSION.  {Submersio  ;  from  suby 
under,  and  mergo,  to  sink.)  Drowning. 
A  variety  of  the  apoplexia  suffocata.  Sau- 
vages  terms  it  asphyxia  immersorum. 

SUBMERSUS.  Plunged  under  water -. 
applied  to  leaves  which  are  naturally  under- 
water, while  otliers  of  the  plants  are  above  ; 
as  in  Ranunculus  aquatilis. 

SuBMu'iuAs  HYDKAiiGYRi.  Sce  HydvaV' 
gyri  submiirias. 

SUBMURIATE.  Submurias.  An  im- 
perfect muriate. 

Suborbita'iiius.  The  suborbitary  nerve  ; 
a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair. 

SabphosphureUed  hydrogen.  See  Vhospho- 
rus. 

SUBROTUNDUS.  Roundish:  applied 
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to  several  parts  of  plants.  The  leaf  of  the 
Pyrola  is  subrotund. 

SUBS  ALT.  A  salt  having  an  excess 
of  base  beyond  what  is  requisite  for  satur- 
ating the  acid,  as  supei-salt  is  one  with  an 
excess  of  the  acid.  Tlie  sulphate  of  po- 
tassa  is  the  neutral  compound  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  potassa  ;  subsulphate  of  potassa,  a 
compound  of  the  same  ingredients,  in  which 
there  is  an  excess  of  base  ;  supersulphate  of 
potassa,  a  compound  of  tlie  same  acid  and  the 
same  base,  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of 
acid. 

S??BSCAPULA'RIS.  (From  sm5,  under, 
and  scapula,  the  shoulder-blade.)  Sous-sca- 
pido-trochinien,  of  Dumas.  Infra-scapular  is. 
The  name  of  this  muscle  sufficiently  indicates 
its  situation.  It  is  composed  of  many  fasciculi 
of  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres,  the  marks  of 
which  we  see  imprinted  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  scapula.  These  fasciculi,  which 
arise  from  all  the  basis  of  that  bone  inter- 
nally, and  likewise  from  its  superior,  as  well 
as  from  one-half  of  its  inferior  costa,  unite 
to  form  a  considerable  flat  tendon  which  ad- 
heres to  the  capsular  ligament,  and  is  in- 
S3rted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  lesser  tube- 
rosity at  the  head  of  the  os  humeri.  " 

The  principal  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  roll 
the  arm  inwards.  It  likewise  serves  to  bring 
it  close  to  the  ribs  ;  and,  from  its  adhesion 
to  the  capsular  ligament,  it  prevents  that 
membrane  from  being  pinched. 

SUBSU'LTUS.  {From  subsulto,  to  leap.) 
SubsuUus  tenclinum.  Weak  convulsive  mo- 
tions or  twitchings  of  the  tendons,  mostly  of 
the  hands,  generally  observed  in  the  extreme 
stages  of  putrid  fever. 

SUBU'BERES.  (From  sub,  under,  and 
ubera,  the  breasts.)  This  term  liath  been 
used  by  some  writers  for  those  infants  who 
yet  suck,  in  distinction  from  those  who  are 
weaned,  and  then  are  called  exuberes. 

SUBULATUS.  Subulate.  Awl- 
shaped  :  applied  in  botany  to  leaves,  recep- 
tacles, &c.  which  are  tapering  from  a  thick 
base  to  a  point  like  an  awl ;  as  the  leaf  of 
the  Salsola  kali,  and  receptacle  of  the  Scabiosa 
atro]mrpurea, 

Succa'go.     The  rob  of  any  fruit. 

SUCCEDA'NEUM.    A  medicine  sub- 
stituted for  another. 

Succenturia'ti  musculi.    The  pyramidal 
muscles  of  the  belly. 

SuccENTUiiiATi  RENES.  Two  glauds  lying 
above  the  kidneys. 

Su'cci  scoRBUTici.   The  juice  of  English 
scurvy-grass,  &c. 

SUCCINATE.  Succinas.  A  salt 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  acid  of 
amber,  or  succinic  acid,with  a  salifiable  base, 
succinate  of  potassa,  succinate  of  coj)j>er,  &c. 

Succi'ngens    membrana.       The  dia- 
phragm. 

SUCCINIC.  {Succi7ncus!  from  Suc- 
cinum,  amber,)  Of  or  belonging  to  am- 
ber. 


Succinic  acid,  Acidum  succinicum. 
Sal  succini.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
amber,  when  exposed  to  distillation,  afl^ords 
a  crystallised  substance,  which  sublimes  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  vessel.  Before  its  na- 
ture was  understood  it  was  called  salt  of 
amber ;  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  a  peculiar 
acid,  as  Boyle  first  discovered.  The  crystals 
are^  at  first  contaminated  with  a  little  oil, 
which  gives  them  a  brownish  colour ;  but 
they  may  be  purified  by  solution  and  crys- 
tallisation, repeated  as  often  as  necessary, 
when  they  will  become  transparent  and 
shining.  Pott  recommends  to  put  on  the 
filter,  through  which  the  solution  is  passed, 
a  little  cotton  previously  wetted  with  oil  of 
aiuber.  Their  figure  is  that  of  a  triangular 
prism.  Their  taste  is  acid,  and  they  redden 
the  blue  colour  of  litmus,  but  not  that  of 
violets.  They  are  soluble  in  less  than  two 
parts  of  boiling  alkohol,  in  two  parts  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  in  twenty-five  of  cold  water. 

Planche  of  Paris  observes,  that  a  con- 
siderable quantity  might  be  collected  in 
making  amber  varnish,  as  it  sublimes  while 
the  amber  is  melting  for  this  purpose,  and  is 
wasted. 

Several  processes  have  been  proposed  for 
purifying  this  acid  :  that  of  Richter  appears 
to  be  the  best.    The  acid  being  dissolved  in 
hot  water,  and  filtered,  is  to  be  saturated 
with  potassa  or  soda,  and  boiled  with  char- 
coal, which  absorbs  the  oily  matter.  The  so- 
lution being  filtered,  nitrate  of  lead  is  added ; 
whence  results  an  insoluble  succinate  of 
lead,  from  which,  by  digestion  in  the  equi- 
valent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  pure 
succinic  acid  is  separated.    Nitrate  or  mu- 
riate of  barytes  will  show  whether  any  sul- 
phuric acid  remains  mixed  with  the  succinic 
solution  ;  and  if  so,  it  may  be  withdrawn  by 
digesting  the  liquid  with  a  little  more  succi- 
nate of  lead.    Pure  succinic  acid  may  be 
obtained  by  evaporation,  in  white  transparent 
prismatic  crystals.     Their  taste  is  somewhat 
sharp,  and  tiiey  redden  powerfully  tincture 
of   turnsole.       Heat  melts  and  partially 
decornposes  succinic  acid.    Air  has  no  effect 
upon  it.     It  is  soluble  in  both  water  and 
alkohol,  and  much  more  so  when  they  are 
heated. 

SU'CCINUM.  {Succinum,  i.  n.  ;  from. 
succus,  juice  :  because  it  was  thought  to  ex- 
ude from  a  tree.)    Sec  Amber.  • 

Succinum  cinereuji.  Ambergris  is  so 
called  by  some  authors.     See  Amhernris. 

Succinum  GRisEUM.  Ambergris  is  some- 
times so  called.    See  Ambergris. 

Succinum  oleum.     See  Olnnn  svccijii. 
Succinum  treparatum.    Prepared  am- 
ber.    See  Amber. 

SUCCrSA.  (From  .tuccido,  to  cut:  so 
named  from  its  being  indented,  and  as  it 
were  cut  in  pieces.)  Applied  to  a  species 
of  the  genus  Scnbiusa. 

SUCCORY.    Sec  Ciclwriu?n. 
Su'ccUBUS.    See  Incubus. 
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SUCCULENS.    Succulent,  juicy,  rich. 
Applied  to  fruits,  pods,  soils,  &c. 

SUCCULENTiE.  The  name  of  an 
order  of  LinnjEus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method,  containing  those  which  have  fleshy 
and  succulent  leaves  j  as  Cactus,  Sedum, 
Sempervivum,  &c. 

SUCCULENTUS.  Juicy:  full  of 
juice.  Applied  to  pods,  leaves,  &c. 

SU'CCUS.  Juice. 

Succus  cochleaeijK  compositus.  a 
warm  aperient  and  diuretic,  mostly  exhibit- 
ed in  the  cui'c  of  diseases  of  the  skin  arising 
from  scurvy. 

Sltccus  cyrekiacus.    Juice  of  laserwort. 

Succus  GASTRicus.    See  Gastric  juice. 

Succus  heliotropii.  See  Cruton  tinc- 
torium. 

Succus  indicus  puroans.  Gamboge. 
Succus  LiQUORiTi^.      See  Gli/cyrrhiza 
glabra. 

SUD  A'MINA.  [Siulamen,  inis.  n. ;  from 
Sitrfor,  sweat.)  Hidroa.  Boa.  Vesicles  resem- 
bling millet-seeds  in  form  and  magnitude, 
which  appear  suddenly,  without  fever,  espe- 
cially in  the  summer-time  after  much  labour 
and  sweating. 

SUDA'TIO.  (From  sudor,  sweat.)  A 
sweating.     See  Ephidrosis. 

SUDATO'RIUM.  (From  sudo,  to 
sweat.)    A  stew  or  sweating-house. 

SUDOR.     Sweat  or  perspiration. 

Sudor  anglicus.  Hydronosus;  Gargeatio. 
The  sweating  sickness  of  England  ;  and  en- 
demic fever.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it  a  species 
of  typhus.  This  disorder  is  thus  named 
from  its  first  appearing  in  this  island,  and 
acquires  the  title  of  sudor,  from  the  pa- 
tient suddenly  breaking  out  into  a  profuse 
sweat,  which  forms  the  great  character  of 
the  disease. 

S\JDORl'FlC.{Sudorificus  ;  from  sudor, 
sweat,  and  facio,  to  make.)  A  synonym 
of  diaphoretic.     See  Diaphoretics. 

SUFFIME  NTUM.  (From  suffimen, 
a  perfume.)    A  perfume. 

SUFFI'TUS.    A  perfume. 

SUFFOCA'TIO.  Suffocation. 

SuFFOCATio  stridula.     The  croup. 

SuFFRUTicEs  PLANTS.  Under  shrubby 
plants.  Sucli  ligneous  or  somewhat  woody 
vegetables  that  are  of  a  nature,  in  some 
degree,  between  that  of  the  shrubby,  and 
the  herbaceous  ;  as  thyme,  sage,  hyssop,  &c. 

SUFFUMIGATION-  {Svffumigalio  ; 
from  sub,  imder,  ficmigo,  to  smoke.) 
The  burning  odorous  substances  to  remove 
an  evil  smell,  or  destroy  miasma. 

SUFFU'SIO.  (From  sujfundn,  to  pour 
down  :  so  called  because  the  ancients  sup- 
posed the  opacity  proceeded  from  something 
running  under    the    crystalline  humour.) 

1.  A  cataract. 

2.  An  extravasation  of  some  humour,  as 
the  l)lood  :  thus  we  say,  a  sulFusion  of  blood 
in  the  eye,  when  it  is  what  is  vulgarly  called 
bloodshot. 


Surrusio  auriginosa.     A  jaundice. 

SUGAR.    See  Saccharum. 

Sugar  of  lead.    See  Plumbi  acetas. 

Sugar  of  milk.  A  substance  produced 
from  whey,  which,  if  not  sour,  contains  a 
saline  substance  to  which  this  name  has 
been  given. 

•  SUGILLATION.  (SugUlalio  ;  from 
sugillo,  to  stain.)  A  bruise.  A  spot  or 
mark  made  by  a  leech  or  cupping-glass. 

SULCATUS.  Furrowed  :  applied  to 
stems,  leaves,  seeds,  &c.  of  plants  ;  as  the 
seeds  of  the  Scandix  odorata,  and  australis. 

SU'LCUS.  A  groove  or  furrow;  ge- 
nerally applied  to  tlie  bones. 

SU'LPHAS.  {Sulphas,  alis.  m.;  from 
sulphur,  brimstone.)  A  sulphate  or  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
with  a  salifiable  base. 

Sulphas  alujiinosus.  Alum.  See 
^lu7nen. 

Sulphas  ammonite.  Alkali  volatile  vi- 
triolalum,  of  Bergman.  Sal  ammoniacum 
secraium,  of  Glauber.  Vitriohim  ammo- 
niacale.  This  salt  has  been  found  native  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  some  volcanoes.  It  is 
esteemed  diuretic  and  deobstruent,  and  ex- 
hibited in  the  same  diseases  as  the  muriate 
of  ammonia. 

Sulphas  cupri.    See  Cupri  sulphas. 

Sulphas  ferri.     See  Ferri  sulphas. 

Sulphas  hydrargyri.  See  Hydrargy- 
rus  vitriolatus. 

Sulphas  magnesi.^;.  See  Magnesice 
sulphas. 

Sulphas  potass.2e.    See  Potassce  sulphas. 

Sulphas  quinin^e.     See  Cinchonina. 

Sulphas  sod^e.    See  Soda:  sulphas. 

Sulphas  zinci.     See  Zinci  sulphas. 

SULPHATE.    See  Sulphas. 

SU'LPHITE.  Sulphis.  A  salt  formed 
by  the  combination  of  a  definite  quantity  of 
the  sulphurous  acid  with  a  salifiable  base  : 
as  sulphite  of  iMassa,  aimiioniacal  sulphite, 
&c. 

SULPHOVINIC  ACID.  Sulpho- 
vhious  acid.  The  name  given  by  Vogel  to 
an  acid,  or  a  class  of  acids,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  digesting  alkohol  and  sulpluiric 
acid  together  by  heat.  It  seems  probable 
that  this  acid  is  merely  the  hyposulphuric, 
combined  with  a  peculiar  oily  matter.  — 
Ure's  Cliem.  Diet. 

SU'LPHUR.  {Sulphur,  tiris.  n.  ;  from 
sal  or  sul,  and  irup,  fire  :  so  named  from  its 
great  combustibility.)  Abric  ;  Alcvbrith  ; 
Anpaler ;  Appabnoc Aquiila  ;  Ar/uila  ; 
Ckibur  ;  Ckybur  ;  Cibur.  Sulphur,  which  is 
also  known  by  the  name  of  brimstone,  is 
the  only  simple  combustible  substance  which 
nature  offers  pure  and  in  abundance.  It 
was  the  first  known  of  all.  It  is  found  in 
the  earth,  and  exists  externally  in  depo- 
sitions, in  sublimed  incrustations,  and  on 
the  surface  of  certain  waters,  prin(!ipally 
near  burning  volcanoes.  It  is  found  com- 
.  bincd  with  many  metals.    It  exists  in  ve- 
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getablt;  substances,  and  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  the  albumen  of  eggs. 

Sulphur  in  the  mineral  kingdom  is  either 
in  a  loose  powder,  or  compact ;  and  then 
either  detached  or  in  veins.  It  is  found  in 
the  greatest  plenty  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  volcanoes  or  pseudo-volcanoes,  whether 
modern  or  extinct,  as  at  Solfatara,  &c.  and 
is  deposited  as  a  crust  on  stones  contiguous 
to  them,  either  crystallised  or  amorphous. 
It  is  frequently  met  with  in  mineral  waters, 
and  in  caverns  adjacent  to  volcanoes  ;  some- 
times also  in  coal-mines.  It  is  found  in 
combination  with  most  of  the  metals.  When 
united  to  iron  it  forms  the  mineral  called 
7nartial  pyrites,  or  iron  pyrites.  All  the 
ores  known  by  the  name  of  pyrites,  of  which 
there  are  a  vast  variety,  are  combinations  of 
sulphur  with  different  metals  ;  and  hence  the 
names  of  copper,  tin,  arsenical,  &c.  pyrites. 
It  exists  likewise  in  combination  with  alu- 
mine  and  lime  ;  it  then  constitutes  different 
kinds  of  scliistus,  or  alum  ores. 

Method  of  obtaining  Sulphur.  —  A  pro- 
digious quantity  of  sulphur  is  obtained  from 
Solfatara,  in  Italy.  This  volcanic  country 
every  where  exhibits  marks  of  the  agency  of 
subterraneous  fires  ;  almost  all  the  ground 
is  bare,  and  white ;  and  is  every  where 
sensibly  warmer  than  the  atmosphere,  in  the 
greatest  heat  of  summer  ;  so  that  the  feet  of 
persons  walking  there  are  burnt  through 
their  shoes.  It  is  impossible  not  to  observe 
the  sulphur,  for  a  sulphurous  vapour  which 
rises  through  cfifTerent  apertures  is  every 
where  perceptible,  and  gives  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  subterraneous  fire  under- 
neath from  which  tliat  vapour  proceeds. 

From  pyrites  sulphur  is  extracted  in  the 
large  way  by  the  following  process  : 

Pyrites  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  and 
put  into  large  earthen  tubes  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  a  furnace.  A  square 
vessel  of  cast  iron,  containing  water,  is  con- 
nected as  a  receiver  with  the  tube  in  the  fur- 
nace. The  action  of  the  fire  proceeds,  and 
the  sulphur,  being  thus  melted,  is  gradually 
accumulated  on  the  water  in  the  receiver. 
It  is  then  removed  from  this  receiver,  and 
melted  in  large  iron  ladles  ;  in  consequence 
<jf  which,  the  earthy  parts  with  which  it  was 
contaminated  are  made  to  subside  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ladle,  leaving  the  purified 
sulphur  above.  It  is  then  again  melted  and 
sutiered  to  cool  gradually,  in  order  to  free  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  impurities.  It  is  then 
tolerably  pure,  and  constitutes  the  sulphur 
we  meet  witli  in  large  masses  or  lumps  in 
the  market. 

In  order  to  form  it  into  rolls,  it  is  again 
melted  and  poured  into  cylindrical  wooden 
moulds ;  in  these  it  tiikcs  the  form  in  which 
we  usually  sec  it  in  commerce,  as  roll 
sulphur.  t     ^  ^ 

y  Flbwers  of  sulphur,  as  they  are  called,  are 
formed  by  subliming  purified  sulphur  with  a 
gentle  heat  in  close  rooms,  where  the  sub- 


limed  sulphur  is  collected,  though  the  article 
met  with  in  general  under  that  name  is 
nothing  but  sulphur  finely  powdered. 

Method  of  purifying  svlphur.  —  Take  one 
part  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  boil  it  in  twenty 
parts  of  distilled  water  in  a  glass  vessel  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  let  the  sulphur 
subside,  decant  tlie  water,  and  then  wash  the 
sulphur  repeatedly  in  distilled  water.  Having 
done  this,  pour  over  it  three  parts  of  pure 
nitro-muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  one  part  of 
distilled  water,  boil  it  again  in  a  glass  vessel 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  decant  the 
acid,  and  wash  the  sulphur  in  distilled  water 
till  the  fluid  passes  tasteless,  or  till  it  does 
not  change  the  blue  colour  of  tincture  of 
cabbage,  or  litmus.  The  sulphur  thus  care- 
fully treated  is  pure  sulphur  fit  for  philoso- 
phical experiments. 

Physical  Properties.—  "  Sulphur  is  a  com- 
bustible, dry,  and  exceedingly  brittle  body, 
of  a  pale  lemon-yellow  colour.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1 . 990.  It  is  destitute  of  odour, 
except  when  rubbed  or  heated.  It  is  of  a 
peculiar  faint  taste.  It  frequently  crystal- 
lises in  entire  or  truncated  octahedra,  or  in 
needles.  If  a  piece  of  sulphur,  of  a  con- 
siderable size,  be  very  gently  heated,  as,  for 
example,  by  holding  it  in  the  hand  and 
squeezing  it  firmly,  it  breaks  to  pieces  with 
a  crackling  noise.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity,  and  hence  it  becomes  electric  by 
friction.  When  heated,  it  first  softens  be- 
fore it  melts,  and  its  fusion  commences  at 
218°  Fahr.  ;  it  is  capable  of  subliming  at  a 
lower  temperature  ;  and  takes  fire  at  560°. 
In  the  beginning  of  fusion  it  is  very  fluid, 
but  by  continuing  the  heat  it  grows  tough, 
and  its  colour  changes  to  a  reddish-brown. 
If  in  this  condition  it  be  poured  into  water, 
it  remains  as  soft  as  wax,  and  yields  to  any 
impression.  In  time,  however,  it  hardens 
again,  and  recovers  its  former  consistence. 

When  a  roll  of  sulphur  is  suddenly  seized 
in  a  warm  hand,  it  crackles,  and  sometimes 
falls  in  pieces.  This  is  owing  to  the  unequal 
action  of  heat,  on  a  body  which  conducts 
that  power  slowly,  and  w-hich  has  little  cohe- 
sion. If  a  mass  of  sulphur  be  melted  in  a 
crucible,  and  after  the  surface  begins  to  con- 
crete, if  the  liquid  matter  below  be  allowed 
to  run  out,  fine  acicular  crystals  of  sulphur 
will  be  obtained. 

Sulphur  is  insoluble  in  water ;  but  in 
small  quantity  in  alkoliol  and  a;ther,  and 
more  largely  in  oil. 

Sulphur  combines  with  oxj'gen  in  four 
definite  proportions,  constituting  an  interest- 
ing series  of  acids.    See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphur  combines  readily  with  chlorine. 
This  compound  was  first  made  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son, who  passed  chlorine  gas  through  flowers 
ofsul])hur.  It  may  be  made  more  expedi- 
tiously by  licating  sulphiu-  in  a  retort  con- 
taining chlorine.  Tlic  sulphur  and  chlorine 
unite,  and  form  a  fluid  substance,  which  is 
volatile  below  200°  F.,  and  distils  into  the 
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cold  part  of  the  retort.  This  substance, 
seen  by  reflected  light,  appears  of  a  red  co- 
lour, but  is  yellowish-green  when  seen  by 
transmitted  light.  It  smokes  when  exposed 
to  air,  and  has  an  odour  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  sea-weed,  but  much  stronger  ; 
it  afiects  the  eyes  like  the  smoke  of  peat. 
Its  taste  is  acid,  hot,  and  bitter.  Its  sp.  gr. 
is  1.7. 

'  It  does  ■  not  redden  perfectly  dry  paper 
tinged  with  litmus  ;  when  it  is  agitated  in 
contact  with  water,  the  water  becomes  cloudy 
from  the  appearance  of  sulphur,  and  strong- 
ly acid,  and  it  is  found  to  contain  oil  of 
vitriol. 

Iodide  of  sulphur  is  easily  formed  by  mix- 
ing the  two  ingredients  in  a  glass  tube,  and 
exposing  them  to  such  a  heat  as  melts  the 
sulphur.  It  is  greyish-black,  and  has  a  ra- 
diated structure  like  that  of  sulphuret  of  an- 
timony. When  distilled  with  water,  iodine 
is  disengaged. 

Sulphur  and  hydrogen  combine.  Tiieir 
union  may  be  effected,  by  causing  sulphur 
to^^sublime  in  dry  hydrogen  in  a  retort. 
There  is  no  change  of  volume  ;  but  only  a 
part  of  the  hydrogen  can  be  united  with  the 
sulphur  in  this  mode  of  operating. 

The  usual  way  of  preparing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  is  to  pour  a  dilute  sulphuric  or 
muriatic  acid  on  the  black  sulphuret  of  iron 
or  antimony  in  a  retort.  For  accurate  ex- 
periments it  should  be  collected  over  mer- 
cury. It  takes  fire  when  a  lighted  taper  is 
brought  in  contact  with  it,  and  burns  with  a 
pale  blue  flame,  depositing  'sulphur.  Its 
smell  is  extremely  foetid,  resembling  that  of 
rotten  eggs.  Its  taste  is  sour.  It  reddens 
vegetable  blues.  It  is  absorbable  by  water, 
which  takes  up  more  than  an  equal  volume 
of  the  gas.  Its  sp.  gr. ,  according  to  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  is  to  that  of  air  as 
1.1912  to  1.0. 

Of  all  the  gases,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
perhaps  the  most  deleterious  to  animal  life. 
A  greenfinch,  plunged  into  air,  which  con- 
tains only  of  its  volume,  perishes  in- 
stantly. A  dog  of  middle  size,  is  destroy- 
ed in  air  tliat  contains  ;  and  a  horse 
virould  fall  a  victim  to  an  atmosphere  con- 
taining 53a- 

Dr.  Chaussier  proves,  that  to  kill  an  ani- 
mal, it  is  sufficient  to  make  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  act  on  the  surface  of  its  body, 
when  it  is  absorbed  by  the  inhalants.  He 
took  a  bladder  having  a  stop-cock  at  one 
end,  and  at  the  other  an  opening,  into 
which  he  introduced  the  body  of  a  rabbit 
leaving  its  head  outside,  and  securing  the 
bladder  air-tight  round  the  neck  by  adhesive 
plaster.  He  then  sucked  the  air  out  of  the 
Idadder,  and  replaced  it  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas.  A  young  animal  in  these 
circumstances  usually  perishes  in  15  or  20 
minutes.  Old  rabbits  resist  the  poison  much 
longer. 

When  pofassiiim  or  sodium   is  he.ited, 


merely  to  fusion,  in  contact  with  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen,  it  becomes  luminous,  and 
burns  with  extrication  of  hydrogen,  while  a 
metallic  sulphuret  remains,  combined  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  a  sulphuretted  hy- 
drosulphuret. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  combines  with  an 
equal  volume  of  ammonia  ;  and  unites  to 
alkalies  and  oxides,  so  tiiat  it  has  all  the 
characters  of  an  acid.  These  compounds 
are  called  hi/drosulphurets. 

All  the  liijdros'ulphurets,  soluble  in  water, 
have  an  acrid  and  bitter  taste,  and,  when  in 
the  liquid  state,  the  odour  of  rotten  eggs. 
All  those  which  are  insoluble  are,  on  the 
contrary,  insipid,  and  without  smell.  There 
are  only  two  coloured  hydrosulphurets,  that 
of  iron,  which  is  black,  and  of  antimony, 
which  is  chesnut-brown. 

All  the  hydrosulphurets  are  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  fire.  Tliat  of  magnesia  is 
transformed  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
oxide  of  magnesium  ;  those  of  potassa  and 
soda,  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hydrogen, 
and  sulphuretted  alkalies  ;  those  of  manga- 
nese, zinc,  iron,  tin,  and  antimony,  into  wa- 
ter and  metallic  sulphurcts. 

When  we  put  in  contact  with  the  air,  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  an  aqueous  .solu- 
tion of  a  hvdrosulphuret,  there  results,  in 
the  space  of  some  days,  1st,  water,  and  a 
sulphuretted  hydrosulphuret,  which  is  yel- 
low and  soluble  ;  2d,  water,  and  a  colourless 
hydrosulphite,  vvhich,  if  its  base  be  potassa, 
soda,  or  ammonia,  remains  in  solution  in  the 
water  ;  but  which  falls  down  in  acicular 
crystals,  if  its  base  be  barytes,  strontia,  or 
lime. 

The  acids  in  general  combine  with  the 
base  of  the  hydrosulphurets,  and  disengage 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  a  lively  effer- 
vescence, without  any  deposition  of  sulphur, 
unless  the  acid  be  in  excess,  and  be  capable, 
like  the  nitric  and  nitrous  acid,  of  yielding  a 
portion  of  its  oxygen  to  the  hydrogen  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  hydrosulphurets  of  potassa,  soda,  am- 
monia, lime,  and  magnesia,  are  prepared  di- 
rectly, by  transmitting  an  excess  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas  through  these  bases,  dis- 
solved or  diflused  in  water. 

The  composition  of  the  liydrosulphurets  is 
such,  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  to  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  in 
the  same  ratio  as  in  water.  Hence,  when 
we  calcine  the  hydrosulphurets  of  iron,  tin, 
&c.  we  convert  them  into  water  and  sulphu- 
rcts. 

Hi/drosulphurct  of  ^mtassa  crystallises  in 
four-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  four-sided 
pyramids.  Its  taste  is  acrid  and  bitter.  Ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  attracts  humidity,  absorbs 
oxygen,  passes  to  the  state  of  a  sulphuretted 
hydrosuljDhuret,  and  finally  to  that  of  a  hy- 
drosulphite. It  is  extremely  soluble  in  wa- 
ter. Its  solution  in  this  liquid  occasions  a 
perceptible  refrigeration.   Subjected  to  heat, 
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it  evolves  much  sulphuretted  liydi'ogen,  and 
the  hydrosiilphuret  passes  to  tlie  state  of  a 
sub-h}'drosulphui'ot. 

Hydrosidphuret  of  soda  crystallises  witli 
more  difficulty  tlian  the  preceding. 

Hi/drosulphurel  of  nmmoiiia  is  obtained 
by  the  direct  union  of  the  two  gaseous  con- 
stituents m  a  glass  balloon,  at  a  low  tempe- 
rature. As  soon  as  tlie  gases  mingle,  trans- 
parent white  or  yellowish  crystals  ai-e  formed. 
When  a  mere  solution  of  this  hydrosulphuret 
is  wished  for  medicine  or  analysis,  we  pass  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through 
Aqueous  ammonia  till  saturation. 

The  pure  hydrosulphuret  is  white,  trans- 
parent, and  crystallised  in  needles  or  fine 
plates.  It  is  very  volatile.  Hence,  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  it  gradually  sublimes  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  phials  in  which  we  pre- 
serve it.  We  may  also  by  the  same  means 
separate  it  from  the  yellow  sulphuretted  hy- 
drosulphuret, with  which  it  is  occasionally 
mixed.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs 
oxygen,  passes  to  the  state  of  a  sulphuretted 
hydrosulphuret,  and  becomes  yellow.  When 
it  contains  an  excess  of  ammonia,  it  dissolves 
speedily  in  water,  with  the  production  of  a 
very  considerable  cold, 

Sub-hydrosulplniret  of  barytes  is  prepared 
by  dissolving,  in  five  or  six  parts  of  boiling 
water,  the  sulphuret  of  the  earth  obtained  by 
igniting  the  sulphate  with  charcoal.  The 
solution  being  filtered  while  hot,  will  deposit, 
on  cooling,  a  multitude  of  crystals,  which 
must  be  drained,  and  speedily  dried  by  pres- 
sure between  the  folds  of  blotting  paper. 
It  crystallises  in  white  scaly  plates.  It  is 
much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  wa- 
ter. Its  solution  is  colourless,  and  capable 
of  absorbing,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  a 
very  large  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, 

Sub'hydrosiilphuret  of  strontites  crystallises 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding.  The 
crystals  obtained  in  the  same  way,  must  be 
dissolved  in  water  ;  and  the  solution  being 
exposed  to  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  then  concentrated  by  evaporation 
in  a  retort,  will  afford,  on  cooling,  crystals 
of  pure  sub-hydrosulphuret. 

Hydrosulphurets  of  lime  and  magnesia 
have  been  obtained  only  jn  aqueous  solutions. 
The  metallic  hydrosulphurets  of  any  practi- 
cal importance  ,iire  treated  of  under  their 
respective  metals. 

When  we  expose  sulphur  to  the  action  of 
a  solution  of  aliydrosulphuret,  saturated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  much  more  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  evolved  as  the  tem- 
perature is  more  elevated.  But  when  tlie 
solution  of  hydrosulphuret,  instead  of  being 
saturated,  has  a  sufficient  excess  of  alkali,  it 
evolves  no  perceptible  quantity  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  even  at  a  boiling  heat;  al- 
though it  dissolves  as  much  sulpliiu-  as  in  its 
state  of  saturation.  It  hence  follows,  1st, 
That  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphur,  and 


the  alkalies,  have  the  property  of  forming 
very  variable  triple  combinations  ;  2d,  That 
all  these  combinations  contain  less  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  than  the  hydrosulpliurets  ; 
and,  3d,  That  tlie  quantity  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  inversely  as  the  sulphur  they 
contain,  and  reciprocally.  These  com- 
pounds have  been  called,  in  general,  sul- 
phuretted hydrosulphurets  ;  but  the  name  of 
hydrogenated  sulphurets  is  more  particularly 
given  to  those  combinations  which  ar«  satu- 
rated with  sulphur  at  a  higli  temperature,  be- 
cause, by  treating  them  with  acids,  we  preci- 
pitate a  peculiar  compound  of  sulphur  and 
hydrogen,  of  which  we  shall  now  treat. 

This  compound  of  hydrogen  and  sulphur, 
the  proportions  of  the  elements  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  accurately  ascertained,  is 
also  called  hydrurct  of  sulphur.  It  is  formed 
by  putting  flowers  of  sulphur  in  contact  witii 
nascent  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  With  tiiis 
view,  we  take  an  aqueous  solution  of  the 
hydrogenated  sulphuret  of  potassa,  and  pour 
it  gradually  into  liquid  muriatic  acid,  which 
seizes  the  potassa,  and  forms  a  soluble  salt, 
while  the  sulphur  and  sulphuretted  hydi-o- 
gen  unite,  fall  down  together,  collecting  by 
degrees  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  as  a 
dense  oil  does  in  water.  To  preserve  this 
hydruret  of  sulphur,  we  must  fill  with 'it  a 
phial  having  a  ground  stopper,  cork  it,  and 
keep  it  inverted  in  a  cool  place.  We  may 
consider  this  substance  either  as  a  combina- 
tion of  sulphur  and  hydrogen,  or  of  sulphur 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  but  its  proper- 
ties, and  the  mode  of  obtaining  it,  render 
the  latter  the  more  probable  opinion.  The 
proportion  of  the  constituents  is  not  known. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  hydrogenated 
sulphurets,  is  that  of  ammonia.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  and 
called  his  fuming  liquor.  To  prepare  it,  we 
take  one  part  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and 
of  pulverised  quicklime,  and  half  a  part  of 
flowers  of  sulphur.  After  mixing  them  in- 
timately, ive  introduce  the  mixture  into  an 
earthen  or  glass  retort,  taking  care  that  none 
of  it  remains  in  the  neck.  A  dry  cooled  re- 
ceiver is  connected  to  the  retort  by  means  of 
a  long  adopter-tube.  The  heat  must  be 
urged  slowly  almost  to  redness.  A  yellow- 
ish liquor  condenses  in  the  receiver,  which  is 
to  be  put  into  a  phial  with  its  own  weight  of 
flowers  of  sulphur,  and  agitatetl  with  it  seven 
or  eight  minutes.  The  greater  part  of  the 
sulphur  is  dissolved,  the  colour  of  the  mix- 
ture deepens  remarkably,  and  becomes  thick , 
constituting  the  hydrogenated  sulphuret. 

The  distilled  liquor,  diffuses,  for  a  long 
time,dense  vapour  in  a  jar  full  of  oxj-gen  or 
common  air,  but  scarcely  any  in  azote  or 
hydrogen  ;  and  the  drj'uess  or  humidify  of 
the  gases  makes  no  diifcrence  in  the  cflects. 
It  is  probably  owing  to  the  oxygen  convert- 
ing the  liquor  into  a  hydrogenated  sulphu- 
ret, or  perhaps  to  the  state  of  sulphite,  that 
the  vapours  appear. 
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Hydrogenated  sulphurets  are  frequently 
called  hydroguretted  sulphurets. 

Sulphur  combines  with  carbon,  forming 
an  interesting  compound,  to  wliich  the  name 
of  sulphuret  of  carbon  is  sometimes  given." 

Sulphur  has  been  long  an  esteemed  article 
of  the  Materia  Medica  ;  it  stimulates  the 
system,  loosens  the  belly,  and  promotes  the 
insensible  perspiration.  It  pervades  the 
whole  habit,  and  manifestly  transpires 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  as  appears 
from  the  sulphurous  smell  of  persons  who 
have  taken  it,  and  from  silver  being  stained 
in  their  pockets  of  a  blackish  colour.  In 
the  stomach  it  is  probably  combined  with 
hydrogen.  It  is  a  celebrated  remedy  against 
cutaneous  diseases,  particularly  psora,  both 
given  internally  and  applied  externally.  It 
has  likewise  been  recommended  in  rheumatic 
pains,  flying  gout,  rickets,  atrophy,  coughs, 
asthmas,  and  other  disorders  of  the  breast 
and  lungs,  and  particularly  in  catarrhs  of 
the  chronic  kind,  also  in  colica  pictonum, 
worm  cases,  and  to  lessen  salivation. 

In  h£emorrhoidal  affections  it  is  almost 
specific;  but  in  most  of  these  cases  it  is 
advantageously  combined  with  some  cooling 
purgative,  especially  supertartrate  of  potassa. 

The  preparations  of  sulphur  directed  to  be 
used  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Col- 
leges, are  the  Sulphur  lotum.  Sulphur  pras- 
cipitatum,  and  Sulphur  sublimatum. 

Sulphur,  aktimonii  pr^cipitatum.  Sul- 
phur auratum  antimonii.  This  preparation 
of  antimony  appears  to  have  rendered  that 
called  kerm.es  mineral  unnecessary.  It  is  a 
yellow  hydro-sulphuret  of  antimony,  and 
therefore  called  hydro- sulphurelum  slibii 
luteum.  As  an  alterative  and  sudorific  it  is 
in  high  estimation,  and  given  in  diseases  of 
the  skin  and  glands ;  and  joined  with  calo- 
mel, it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  pe- 
netrating alteratives  we  are  in  possession 
of. 

Sulphur  auratum  antimonii.  See  Sul- 
phur antimonii  jrracijntatum. 

Sulphur  lotum.  Washed  sulphur;  Flores 
siilphicris  loti.  Take  of  sublimed  sulphur, 
a  pound.  Pour  on  boiling  water  so  that 
the  acid,  if  there  be  any,  may  be  entirely 
washed  away ;  then  dry  it.  The  dose  is 
from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms. 

Sulphur  pr^cipitatum.  Lac  siilpliuris. 
Take  of  sublimed  sulphur,  a  pound,  fresh 
lime,  two  pounds,  water  four  gallons ;  boil 
the  sulphur  and  lime  together  in  the  water, 
then  strain  the  solution  through  paper,  and 
drop  in  as  much  muriatic  acid  as  may  I)e 
necessary  to  precipitate  the  sulphur  ;  lastly, 
wash  this  by  repeated  affusions  of  water 
until  it  is  tasteless.  This  preparation  is 
mostly  preferred  to  the  flowers  of  sulphur, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  freed  from  its 
impurities.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm 
to  three  drachms. 

Sulphur,  2>reci2ntated.  See  Sulphur  prec' 
cijntatum. 


Sulphur  sublimatum.  Sublimed  sul- 
phur.   See  Sulphur. 

SuLPHua  vivuM.    Native  sulphur. 

Sulphur,  trashed.     See  Sulphur  lotum. 

SULPHUR^  WORT.  See  Peuceda- 
num. 

Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas.  See  Hydrogen 
gas,  sulphuretted. 

SULPHURE.    See  Sulphuret. 

Sulphureous  acid.     See  Sulphurous  acid. 

Sulphuretted  chyazic  acid.  See  Sul2)huro- 
prussic  acid. 

SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEN. 
See  Hydrogen,  sulphuretted. 

SULPHURE'TUM.  Sulphuret.  Sul- 
phure.  A  combinate  of  sulphur  with  an 
alkali,  earth,  or  metal. 

SULPHURETUM    AMMONITE,        HcpUr  Sul-. 

phwris  volatile.  Boyle's  or  Beguine's  fum- 
ing spirit.  Sulphuret  erf  ammonia  is  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  a  yellow  fuming 
liquor,  by  the  ammonia  and  sulphur  uniting 
whilst  in  a  state  of  gas  during  distillation. 
It  excites  the  action  of  the  absorbent  system, 
and  diminishes  arterial  action,  and  is  given 
internally  in  diseases  arising  from  the  use  of 
mercury,  phthisis,  diseases  of  the  skin,  and. 
phlegmasia} :  externally  it  is  prescribed  in 
the  form  of  bath  in  paralysis,  contractura, 
psora,  and  other  cutaneous  diseases. 

SuLPHURETUM  ANTIMONII  PR^iECIPITATUM. 

See  Antimonii  sulphurelum  prcecipitatum. 

SuLPHURETUM  CALCis.  Hepar  calcis.  Sul- 
phuret of  lime.  It  is  principally  used  as  a 
bath  in  various  diseases  of  the  skin. 

SuLPHURETUM  HYDRARGTRI  NIGRUM.  ScC 

Hydrargyri  siilphuretum  nigrum. 

SuLPHURETUM  HYDRARGYRI  RUBRUM.  ScB 

Hydrargyri  sulphuretum  rubrum. 

SuLPHURETUM  poTAssiE.  See  FotasstB 
sulphuretum. 

Sulphuretum  sod^.  A  combination  of 
soda  and  sulphur. 

Sulphuretum  stibii  nativum.  Sulphu- 
retum stibii  nigrum ;  Anlimonium  crudum. 
Native  sulphuret  of  antimony.  It  is  from 
this  ore  that  all  our  preparations  of  antimony 
are  made-    See  Antimony. 

SULPHURIC.  Sulphuricus.  Belong- 
ing to  sulphur. 

Sulphuric  acid.  Acidum  sulphuricu?n. 
Oil  of  vitriol.  Vitriolic  acid.  "  When 
sulphur  is  heated  to  1 80°  or  1 90^  in  an  open 
vessel,  it  melts,  and  soon  afterwards  emits  a 
bluish  flame,  visible  in  the  dark,  but  which, 
in  open  day-light,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
white  fume.  This  flame  has  a  suffocating 
smell,  and  has  so  little  heat  that  it  wil]  not 
set  fire  to  flax,  or  even  gunpowder,  so'  that 
in  this  way  the  sulphur  may  be  entirely  con- 
sumed out  of  it.  If  the  heat  be  still  aug- 
mented, the  sulphur  boils,  and  suddenly 
bursts  into  a  much  more  luminous  flam*;,  the 
same  suffocating  vapour  still  continuing  to 
be  emitted. 

The  suffocating  vapour  of  sulphur  is  -im. 
bibed  by  water,  with  which  it  forms  tht  fluid 
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fbfmerly  called  volatile  vitriolic,  now  sulphu- 
rous acid.  If  this  fluid  be  exposed  for  a 
time  to  the  air,  it  loses  the  sulphurous  smell 
it  had  at  first,  and  the  acid  becomes  more 
fixed.  It  is  then  the  fluid  which  was  for- 
merly called  the  spirit  of  vitriol.  Much  of 
the  water  may  be  driven  off  by  heat,  and  the 
dense  acid  which  remains  is  the  sulphuric 
acid,  commonly  called  oiZ  0/  vitriol;  a- name 
which  was  probably  given  to  it  from  the  lit- 
tle noise  it  makes  when  poured  out,  and  the 
unctuous  feel  it  has  when  rubbed  between 
the  fingers,  produced  by  its  corroding  and 
destroying  the  skin,  with  which  it  forms  a 
soapy  compound. 

The  stone  or  mineral  called  martial  py- 
rites, which  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
sulphur  and  iron,  is  found  to  be  converted 
into  the  salt  vulgarly  called  green  vitriol,  but 
more  properly  sulphate  of  iron,  by  exposure 
to  air  and  moisture.  In  this  natural  process 
the  pyrites  breaks  and  falls  in  pieces  ;  and  if 
the  change  takes  place  rapidly,  a  consider- 
able increase  of  temperature  follows,  which 
is  sometimes  sufficient  to  set  the  mass  on 
fire.  By  conducting  tliis  operation  in  an  ac- 
curate way,  it  is  found  that  oxygen  is  absorb- 
ed. The  sulphate  is  obtained  by  solution  in 
water,  and  subsequent  evaporation  ;  by  which 
the  crystals  of  the  salt  are  separated  from  the 
earthy  impurities,  which  were  not  suspended 
in  the  water. 

The  sulphuric  acid  was  formerly  obtained 
in  this  counti7  by  distillation  from  sulphate 
of  iron,  as  it  still  is  in  many  parts  abroad  :  the 
common  green  vitriql  is  made  use  of  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  is  to  be  met  with  at  a  low  price, 
and  the  acid  is  most  easily  to  be  extracted 
from  it.  With  respect  to  the  operation  it- 
self, the  following  particulars  sliould  be  at- 
tended to :  First,  the  vitriol  must  be  cal- 
cined in  an  iron  or  earthen  vessel,  till  it 
appears  of  a  yellowish-red  colour :  by  this 
operation  it  will  lose  half  its  weight.  This 
is  done  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  water  which  it  has  attracted  into 
its  ciystals  during  the  crystallisation,  and 
which  would  otherwise,  in  the  ensuing  dis- 
tillation, greatly  weaken  the  acid.  As  soon 
as  the  calcination  is  finished,  the  vitriol  is  to 
be  put  immediately,  while  it  is  warm,  into  a 
coated  earthen  retort,  which  is  to  be  filled 
two-thirds  with  it,  so  that  Ihe  ingredients 
may  have  sufficient  room  upon  being  dis- 
tended by  the  heat,  and  thus  the  bursting  of 
the  retort  be  prevented.  It  will  be  most 
advisable  to  have  the  retort  immediately 
enclosed  in  brick-work  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  and  to  stop  up  the  neck  of  it  till 
the  distillation  begins,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  materials  from  attracting  fresh  Innnidity 
from  the  air.  At  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
tillation the  retort  must  be  opened,  and  a 
moderate  fire  is  to  be  apjjlied  to  it,  in  order 
to  expel  from  the  vitriol  all  tliat  part  of  the 
phlegm  which  does  not  taste  strongly  of  tlie 
tu-id,  and  which  may  be  received  in  an  open 


vessel  placed  under  the  retort.  But  as  soon 
as  there  appear  any  acid  drops,  a  receiver  is 
to  be  added,  into  which  has  been  previously 
poured  a  quantity  of  the  acidulous  fluid 
wliich  has  come  over,  in  the  proportion  of 
half  a  pound  of  it  to  twelve  pounds  of  the 
calcined  vitriol ;  when  the  receiver  is  to  be 
secured  with  a  proper  luting.  The  fire  is 
now  to  be  raised  by  little  and  little  to  the 
most  intense  degree  of  heat,  and  the  receiver 
carefully  covered  with  wet  cloths,  and,  in 
winter  time,  with  snow  or  ice,  as  the  acid 
rises  in  the  form  of  a  thick  white  vapour, 
which  toward  the  end  of  the  operation  be- 
comes hot,  and  heats  the  receiver  to  a  great 
degree.  The  fire  must  be  continued  at  this 
high  pitch  for  several  days,  till  no  vapour 
issues  from  ■  the  retort,  nor  any  drops  are 
seen  trickling  down  its  sides.  In  the  case 
of  a  great  quantity  of  vitriol  being  distilled, 
Bernhardt  has  observed  it  to  continue  emit- 
ting vapours  in  this  manner  for  the  space  of 
ten  days.  When  the  vessels  are  quite  cold, 
the  receiver  must  be  opened  carefullj-,  so 
that  none  of  the  luting  may  fall  into  it ;  after 
wliich  the  fluid  contained  in  it  is  to  be 
poured  into  a  bottle,  and  the  air  carefully 
excluded.  The  fluid  that  is  thus  obtained  is 
the  German  sulphuric  acid,  of  which  Bern- 
hardt got  sixty  four  pounds  from  six  hundred 
weight  of  vitriol ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
wlien  no  water  had  been  previously  poured 
into  the  receiver,  fifty-two  pounds  only  of  a 
dry  concrete  acid.  This  acid  was  formerly 
called  glacial  oil  of  vitriol,  and  its  consistence 
is  owing  to  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid, 
which  occasions  it  to  become  solid  at  a 
moderate  temperature. 

It  has  been  lately  stated  by  Vogel,  that 
when  this  fuming  acid  is  put  into  a  glass  re- 
tort, and  distilled  by  a  moderate  heat  into  a 
receiver  cooled  with  ice,  the  fuming  portion 
comes  over  first,  and  may  be  obtained  in  a 
solid  state  by  stopping  the  distillation  in 
time.  This  has  been  supposed  to  constitute 
absolute  sulphuric  acid,  or  acid  entirely  void 
of  water.  It  is  in  silky  filaments,  tough, 
difficult  to  cut,  and  somewhat  like  asbestos. 
Exposed  to  the  air,  it  fumes  strongly,  and 
gradually  evaporates.  It  docs  not  act  on  the 
skin  so  rapidly  as  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol. 
Up  to  66°  it  continues  solid,  but  at  tem- 
peratures above  tliis  it  becomes  a  colourless 
v.-ipour,  which  whitens  on  contact  with  air. 
Dropped  into  water  in  small  quantities,  it 
excites  a  hissing  noise,  as  if  it  were  red-hot 
iron  ;  in  larger  quantities  it  produces  a  spe- 
cies of  explosion.  It  is  s;iid  to  be  convert- 
ible into  ordinary  sulphuric  acid,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  fifth  of  water.  It  dissolves  sul- 
phur, and  assumes  a  blue,  green,  or  brown 
colour,  according  to  the  proportion  of  sul- 
phur dissolved.  Tlic  specific  gravity  of  the 
black  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  prepared  in 
large  quantities  from  copperas,  at  Nord- 
liausen,  is  1.896.  Its  constitution  is  not 
well  ascertained. 
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The  sulphuric  add  made  in  Great  Bri- 
tain is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  sul- 
phur. There  are  three  conditions  requisite 
in  this  operation.  Oxygen  must  be  present 
to  maintain  the  combustion  ;  the  vessel  must 
be  so  close  as  to  prevent  tlie  escape  of  the 
volatile  matter  which  rises,  and  water  must 
be  present  to  Imbibe  It.  For  these  purposes, 
a  mixture  of  eight  parts  of  sulphur  with  one 
of  nitre  Is  placed  in  a  proper  vessel  enclosed 
within  a  chamber  of  considerable  size,  lined 
on  all  sides  with  lead,  and  covered  at  bottom 
with  a  shallow  stratum  of  water.  The  mix- 
ture being  set  on  fire,  will  burn  for  a  consi- 
derable time  by  virtue  of  the  supply  of  oxy- 
gen which  nitre  gives  out  when  heated,  and 
the  water  imbibing  the  sulphurous  vapours, 
becomes  gradually  more  and  more  acid  after 
repeated  combustions,  and  the  acid  is  after- 
ward concentrated  by  distillation. 

Such  was  the  account  usually  given  of 
tills  operation,  till  Clement  and  Desormes 
showed.  In  a  very  Interesting  memoir,  its 
total  inadequacy  to  account  for  the  result. 
100  parts  of  nitre,  judiciously  managed, 
will  produce,  with  the  requisite  quantity  of 
sulphur,  2000  parts  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  Now  these  contain  1200  parts 
of  oxygen,  while  the  hundred  parts  of  nitre 
contain  only  39 j  of  oxygen ;  being  not 
^th  part  of  what  is  afterwards  found  in  the 
resulting  sulphuric  acid.  But  after  the 
combustion  of  the  sulphur,  the  nitre  Is  con- 
verted into  sulphate  and  bisulphate  of  pot- 
assa,  which  mingled  residuary  salts  contain 
nearly  as  much  oxygen  as  the  nitre  originally 
did.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  1200  parts  of 
the  oxygen  in  the  sulphuric  acid  is  still  to  be 
sought  for.  The  following  ingenious  theory 
was  first  given  by  Clement  and  Desormes. 
The  burning  sulphur  or  sulphvirous  acid, 
taking  from  the  nitre  a  portion  of  its  oxy- 
gen, forms  sulphuric  acid,  which  unites  with 
the  potassa,  and  displaces  a  little  nitrous  and 
nitric  acids  In  vapour.  These  vapours  are 
decomposed  by  the  Sulphurous  acid,  into 
nitrous  gas,  or  deutoxide  of  azote.  This  gas, 
naturally  little  denser  than  air,  and  now 
expanded  by  the  heat,  suddenly  rises  to  the 
roof  of  the  chamber ;  and  might  be  expected 
to  escape  at  the  aperture  there,  which  manu- 
facturers were  always  obliged  to  leave  open, 
otherwise  they  found  the  acidification  would 
not  proceed.  But  the  instant  diat  nitrous 
gas  comes  in  contact  with  atmospherical  oxy- 
gen, nitrous  acid  vapour  is  formed,  wlilch 
being  a  very  heavy  aciriform  body,  immedi- 
ately precipitates  on  the  sulphurous  flame, 
and  converts  it  Into  sulphuric  acid ;  while 
itself  resuming  the  state  of  nitrous  gas,  re- 
ascends  for  a  new  charge  of  oxygen,  again 
to  redescend,  and  transfer  It  to  the  flaming 
sulphur.  Thus  we  see,  that  a  small  volume 
of  nitrous  vapour,  by  its  alternate  metamor- 
phoses Into  the  states  of  oxide  and  acid,  and 
its  consequent  interchanges,  may  be  capable 
of  acidifying  a  great  quantity  of  sulphur. 


This  beautiful  theory  received  a  modifica- 
tion from  Sir  H.  Davy.  He  found  that 
nitrous  gas  liad  no  action  on  sulphurous  gas, 
to  convert  It  into  sulphuric  acid,  unless  water 
be  present.  With  a  small  proportion  of 
water,  four  volumes  of  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
and  three  of  nitrous  gas,  are  condensed  into 
a  crystalline  solid,  which  is  Instantly  decom- 
posed by  abundance  of  water  ;  oil  of  vitriol 
is  formed,  and  nitrous  gas  given  off,  which 
with  contact  of  air  becomes  nitrous  acid 
gas,  as  above  described.  The  process  con- 
tinues, according  to  the  same  principle  of 
combination  and  decomposition,  till  the  ' 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  is  be- 
come strongly  acid.  It  is  first  concentrated 
In  large  leaden  pans,  and  afterwards  In  glass 
retorts  heated  in  a  sand  bath.  Platinum 
alembics,  placed  within  pots  of  cast-iron  of 
a  corresponding  shape  and  capacity,  have 
been  lately  substituted  In  many  manufac- 
tories for  glass,  and  have  been  found  to 
save  fuel,  and  quicken  the  process  of  con- 
centration. 

The  proper  mode  of  burning  the  sulphiu- 
with  the  nitre,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  Is  a  problem,  con- 
cerning which  chemists  hold  a  variety  of 
opinions.  Thenard  describes  the  following 
as  the  best.  Near  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
leaden  chamber,  and  about  a  foot  above  Its 
bottom,  an  iron  plate,  furnished  with  an  up- 
right border,  is  placed  horizontally  over  a 
furnace,  whose  chimney  passes  across,  under 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  without  having 
any  connexion  with  it.  On  this  plate,  which 
Is  enclosed  in  a  little  chamber,  the  mixture 
of  sulphur  and  nitre  is  laid.  The  whole 
being  shut  up,  and  the  bottom  of  the  large 
chamber  covered  with  water,  a  gentle  fire  Is 
kindled  in  the  furnace.  The  sulphur  soon 
takes  fire,  and  gives  birth  to  the  products 
described.  When  the  combustion  Is  finished, 
which  Is  seen  through  a  little  pane  adapted 
to  the  trap-door  of  the  chamber,  this  is  open- 
ed, the  sulphate  of  potassa  is  withdrawn,  and 
is  replaced  by  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
nitre.  The  air  In  the  great  chamber  Is  mean- 
while renewed  by  opening  its  lateral  door, 
and  a  valve  in  its  opposite  side.  Then,  after 
closing  these  openings,  the  furnace  Is  lighted 
anew.  Successive  mixtures  are  thus  burned 
till  the  acid  acquires  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  1.390,  taking  care  never  to  put  at  once 
on  the  plate  more  sulphur  than  the  air  of 
the  chamber  can  acidify.  The  acid  is  then 
withdrawn  by  stopcocks,  and  concentrated. 

The  following  details  are  extracted  from 
a"  paper  on  sulphuric  acid,  which  Dr.  Ure 
published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Science  and  the  Arts. 

"  The  best  commercial  sulphuric  acid  that  I 
have  been  able  to  meet  with,"  says  he,  "  con- 
tains from  one-half  to  three  quarters  of  a 
part  in  the  hundred,  of  solid  saline  matter, 
foreign  to  its  nature.  These  fractional  parts 
consist  of  sulphate  of  potassa  and  lead,  in  tlie 
4  E 
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proportion  of  four  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter.  It  is,  1  believe,  difficult  to  ma- 
nufacture it  directly,  by  the  usual  methods, 
of  a  purer  quality.  The  ordinary  acid  sold 
in  the  shops  contains  often  three  or  four  per 
cent,  of  saline  matter.  Even  more  is  occa- 
sionally introduced,  by  the  employment  of 
nitre,  to  remove  the  brown  colour  given  to 
the  acid  by  carbonaceous  matter.  The 
amount  of  these  adulterations,  whether  acci- 
dental or  fraudulent,  may  be  readily  deter- 
mined by  evaporating,  in  a  small  capsule  of 
porcelain,  or  rather  platinum,  a  definite 
weight  of  the  acid.  The  platinum  cup 
placed  on  the  red  cinders  of  a  common  fire, 
will  give  an  exact  result  in  five  minutes.  If 
more  than  five  grains  of  matter  remain  from 
five  hundred  of  acid,  we  may  pronounce  it 
sophisticated. 

Distillation  is  the  mode  by  which  pure  oil 
of  vitriol  is  obtained.  This  process  is  de- 
scribed in  chemical  treatises  as  both  [diffi- 
cult and  hazardous ;  but  since  adopting  the 
following  plan,  I  have  found  it  perfectly 
safe  and  convenient.  I  take  a  plain  glass 
retort,  capable  of  holding  from  two  to  four 
quarts  of  water,  and  put  into  it  about  a  pint 
measure  of  tlie  sulphuric  acid,  (and  a  few 
fragments  of  glass,)  connecting  the  retort 
with  a  large  globular  receiver,  by  means  of 
,a  glass  tube  four  feet  long,  and  from  one  to 
two  inches  in  diameter.  The  tube  fits  very 
loosely  at  both  ends.  The  retort  is  placed 
over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  the  flame  is  made 
to  play  gently  on  its  bottom.  When  the 
acid  begins  to  boil  smartly,  sudden  explo- 
sions of  dense  vapour  rush  forth  from  time 
to  time,  which  would  infallibly  break  small 
vessels.  Here,  however,  these  expansions 
are  safely  permitted,  by  the  large  capacity 
of  the  retort  and  receiver,  as  well  as  by  the 
easy  communication  with  the  air  at  both  ends 
of  the  adopter  tube.  Should  the  retort,  in- 
deed, be  exposed  to  a  great  intensity  of 
flame,  the  vapour  will  no  doubt  be  generated 
with  incoercible  rapidity,  and  break  the  ap- 
paratus. But  this  accident  can  proceed  only 
from  gross  imprudence.  It  resembles,  in 
suddenness,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
and  illustrates  admirably  Dr. Black's  observ- 
ation, that,  but  for  the  great  latent  heat  of 
steam,  a  mass  of  water,  povi-erfully  heated, 
would  explode  on  reaching  the  boiling  tem- 
perature. I  have  ascertained,  that  the  speci- 
fic caloric  of  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
very  small,  and  hence  the  danger  to  which 
rash  operators  may  be  exposed  during  its 
distillation.  Hence,  also,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  surround  the  receiver  with  cold  water,  as 
when  alkohol  and  most  other  liquids  are  dis- 
tilled. Indeed  die  application  of  cold  to  the 
bottom  of  tiie  receiver  generally  causes  it,  in 
the  present  operation,  to  crack.  By  the 
above  method,  I  have  made  the  concentrated 
oil  of  vitriol  flow  over  in  a  continuous  slen- 
der stream,  without  the  globe  becoming  sen- 
sibly hot. 


I  have  frequently  boiled  tlie  distilled  acid 
till  only  one-half  remained  in  the  retort; 
yet  at  the  temperature  of  60°  Fahrenheit.  I 
have  never  found  the  specific  gravity  of  acid 
so  concentrated,  to  exceed  1.8455.  It  is,  I 
believe,  more  exactly  1.8452.  The  number 
1.850,  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
assign  for  the  density  of  pure  oil  of  vitriol, 
is  undoubtedly  very  erroneous,  and  ought 
to  be  corrected.  Genuine  commercial  acid 
should  never  surpass  1.8485;  when  it  is 
denser,  we  may  infer  sophistication,  or  neg- 
ligence, in  the  manufacture." 

The  sulphuric  acid  strongly  attracts  water, 
which  it  takes  from  the  atmosphere  very  ra- 
pidly, and  in  larger  quantities,  if  suffered  to 
remain  in  an  open  vessel,  imbibing  one-third 
of  its  weight  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  more 
than  six  times  its  weight  in  a  twelvemonth. 
If  four  parts  by  weight  be  mixed  with  one 
of  water  at  50°,  they  produce  an  instxinta- 
neous  heat  of  300°  F. ;  and  four  parts  raise 
one  of  ice  to  2120;  on  the  contrary,  four 
parts  of  ice,  mixed  with  one  of  acid,  sink  the 
thermometer  to  4°  below  0.  When  pure  it 
is  colourless,  and  emits  no  fumes.  It  re- 
quires a  great  degree  of  cold  to  freeze  it ; 
and  if  diluted  with  half  a  part  or  more  of 
water,  unless  the  dilution  be  carried  very  far, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  con- 
geal;  yet  at  the  specific  gravity  of  1.78,  or 
a  few  hundredths  above  or  below  this,  it  may 
be  frozen  by  surrounding  it  with  melting 
snow.  Its  congelation  forms  regular  pris- 
matic crystals  with  six  sides.  Its  boiling 
point,  according  to  Bergman,  is  540° ;  ac- 
cording to  Dalton,  590". 

Pure  sulphuric  acid  is  without  smell  and 
colour,  and  of  an  oily  consistence.  Its  ac- 
tion on  litmus  is  so  strong,  that  a  single 
drop  of  acid  will  give  to  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  water  the  power  of  reddening.  It  is 
a  most  violent  caustic ;  and  has  sometimes 
been  administered  with  the  most  criminal 
purposes.  The  person  who  unfortunately 
swallows  it,  speedily  dies  in  dreadftil  agonies 
and  convulsions.  Chalk,  or  common  car- 
Ijonate  of  magnesia,  is  the  best  antidote  for 
this,  as  well  as  for  the  strong  nitric  and 
muriatic  acids. 

Wiien  transmitted  through  an  ignited  por- 
celain tube  of  one  fifth  of  an  inch  diameter, 
it  is  resolved  into  two  parts  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas,  and  one  of  oxygen  gas,  with  water. 
Voltaic  electricity  causes  an  evolution  of 
sulphur  at  the  negative  pole ;  whilst  a  sul- 
phate of  the  metallic  wire  is  formed  at  the 
positive.  Sulphuric  acid  has  no  action  on 
oxygen  gas  or  air.  It  merely  abstracts  their 
aqueous  vapour. 

If  the  oxygenised  muriatic  acid  of  The- 
nard  be  put  in  contact  with  the  sulphate  of 
silver,  there  is  immediately  formed  insolu- 
ble chloride  of  silver,  and  oxygenised  sul- 
phuric acid.  To  obtain  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  Iiighest  degree  of  oxygenation,  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  pour  baryte*  water  infn 
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the  above  oxygenised  acid,  so  as  to  precipi- 
tate only  a  part  of  it,  leaving  the  rest  in 
union  witli  the  whole  of  the  oxygen.  Oxy- 
genised sulphuric  acid  partially  reduces  the 
oxide  of  silver,  occasioning  a  strong  effer- 
vescence. 

All  the  simple  combustibles  decompose 
sulphuric  acid,  with  the  assistance  of  heat. 
About  400°  Fahr.  sulphur  converts  sulphu- 
ric into  sulphurous  acid.  Several  metals  at 
an  elevated  temperature  decompose  this  acid, 
with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  oxi- 
disement  of  the  metal,  and  combination  of 
the  oxide  vvitli  the  undecomjjosed  portion  of 
the  acid. 

The  sulphuric  acid  is  of  very  extensive  use 
in  the  art  of  chemistry,  as  well  as  in  metal- 
lurgy, bleaching,  and  some  of  the  processes 
for  dyeing  ;  in  medicine  it  is  given  as  a  tonic 
and  stimulant,  and  is  sometimes  used  exter- 
nally as  a  caustic. 

The  combinations  of  this  acid  with  the 
various  bases  are  called  su/jihates,  and  most 
of  them  have  long  been  known  by  various 
names.  With  barytes  it  is  found  native  and 
nearly  pure  in  various  forms,  in  coarse  pow- 
der, rounded  masses,  stalactites,  and  regular 
crystallisations,  which  are  in  some  lamellar, 
in  others  needly,  in  others  prismatic  or  py- 
ramidal. 

This  salt,  if  at  all-  deleterious,  is  le.ss  so 
than  the  carbonate  of  barytes,  and  is  more 
economical  for  preparing  the  muriate  for 
medicinal  purposes.  It  requires  43,000  parts 
of  water  to  dissolve  it  at  6'00. 

Sulphate  of  strontian  has  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  of  barytes  in  its  pro- 
perties. It  is  found  native  in  considerable 
quantities  at  Aust  Passage  and  other  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol.  It  re- 
quires ,3840  parts  of  boiling  water  to  dis- 
solve it. 

Its  composition  is  5  acid  +  6.5  base. 

The  sulphate  of  potassa,  vitriolated  kali, 
formerly  vilriolcited  tartar,  sal  de  duobus,  and 
arcanum  diiplicatiim,  crystallises  in  hexa- 
hedral  prisms,  terminated  by  hexagonal  py- 
ramids, but  susceptible  of  variations.  Its 
crystallisation  by  quick  cooling  is  confused. 
Its  taste  is  bitter,  acrid,  and  a  little  saline. 
It  is  soluble  in  5  parts  of  boiling  water,  and 
16  parts  at  60°.  In  the  fire  it  decrepitates, 
and  is  fusible  by  a  strong  heat.  It  is  de- 
composable by  charcoal  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. It  may  be  prepared  by  direct  inix- 
ture  of  its  component  parts  ;  but  the  usual 
and  cheapest  mode  is  to  neutralise  the  aci- 
dulous sulphate  left  after  distilling  nitric 
acid,  the  sal  eiuxen  of  the  old  cliemists,  by 
the  addition  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  The 
sal  polychrest  of  old  dispensatories,  made  by 
deflagrating  sulphur  and  nitre  in  a  crucible, 
was  a  compound  of  the  sulphate  and  sul- 
phite of  potassa.  The  acidulous  sulphate  is 
fiometimes  employed  as  a  flux,  and  likewise 
in  the  manufacture  of  alum.  In  medicine, 
the  neutral  salt  is  sometimes  used  as  9  de- 


obstruent,  and  in  large  doses  as  a  mild  ca- 
thartic ;  dissolved  in  a  considerable  portion 
of  water,  and  taken  daily  in  such  quantity 
as  to  be  gently  aperient,  it  has  been  found 
serviceable  in  cutaneous  affections,  and  is 
sold  in  London  for  this  purpose  as  a  nos- 
trum ;  and  certainly  it  deserves  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  tiie  generality  of  quack  me- 
dicines, very  few  indeed  of  which  can  be 
taken  without  imminent  hazard. 

It  consists  of  5  acid  +  6  base  ;  but  there 
is  a  compound  of  the  same  constituents,  in 
the  proportion  of  10  acid  +  6  potassa,  call- 
ed the  bisulphate. 

Tlie  sulphate  of  soda  is  the  vitriolated  na- 
tron of  the  college,  the  well  known  Glauber's 
salt,  or  sal  mirabile.  It  is  commonly  pre- 
pared from  the  residuum  left  after  distilling 
muriatic  acid,  the  superfluous  acid  of  which 
may  be  saturated  by  the  addition  of  sodn,  or 
precipitated  by  lime  ;  and  is  likewise  ob- 
tained in  the  manufacture  of  the  muriate 
of  ammonia.  Scherer  mentions  another 
mode  by  Funcke,  which  is,  making  8  parts 
of  calcined  sulphate  cf  lime,  5  of  clay,  and 
5  of  common  salt,  into  a  paste  with  water  ; 
burning  this  in  a  kiln  ;  and  then  powder- 
ing, lixiviating,  and  crystallising.  It  ex- 
ists in  large  quantities  under  the  surface  of 
the  earth  in  some  countries,  as  Persia,  Bo- 
hemia, and  Switzerland;  is  found  mixed 
with  otlier  substances  in  mineral  springs 
and  sea  water  ;  and  sometimes  effloresces 
on  walls.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  bitter  and 
saline  to  the  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  2.85 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  0. 8  at  a  boiling 
heat.  It  crystallises  in  hexagonal  prisms 
bevelled  at  the  extremities,  sometimes  groov- 
ed longitudinally,  and  of  very  large  size, 
when  the  quantity  is  great.  The.se  efflor- 
esce completelj'^  into  a  white  powder  if  ex- 
posed to  a  dry  air,  or  even  if  kept  wrapped 
up  in  paper  in  a  dry  place  ;  yet  they  retain 
suflicient  water  of  crystallisation  to  undergo 
the  aqueous  fusion  on  exposure  to  heat,  but 
by  urging  the  fire,  melt.  Barytes  and 
strontian  take  its  acid  from  it  entirely,  and 
potassa  partially ;  the  nitric  and  muriatic 
acids,  though  they  have  a  weaker  affinity 
for  its  base,  combine  with  a  part  of  it  when 
digested  on  it.  Heated  with  charcoal,  its 
acid  is  decomposed.  As  a  purgative,  its 
use  is  very  general ;  and  it  has  been  em- 
ployed to  furnish  soda.  Pajot  des  Chjirme.s 
has  made  some  experiments  on  it  in  fabri- 
cating glass  ;  with  sand  alone  it  would  not 
succeed,  but  equal  parts  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  sand,  and  dried  sulphate  of  soda,  pro- 
liuced  a  clear,  solid,  pale,  yellow  glass. 

It  is  composed  of  5  acid  +  4  base  + 
1 1.25  water  in  crystals  ;  when  dry,  the  for- 
iner  two  primes  are  its  constituents, 

Sul])hate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
form  together  a  triple  salt. 

Sulphate  of  lime,  scUnitc,  g7/pstim,  plaster 
nf  Paris,  or  sonielimos  alabaster,  forms  ex- 
tenme.  strata  in  various  mountains.  The 
4  E  2 
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specular  gypsum,  or  glades  Mariee,  is  a  spe- 
cies of  this  salt,  and  affirmed  by  some 
French  travellers  to  be  employed  in  Russia, 
where  it  abounds,  as  a  substitute  for  glass  in 
windows.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  1.872 
to  2.31 1.  It  requires  500  parts  of  cold  wa- 
ter, and  450  of  hot,  to  dissolve  it.  When 
calcined,  it  decrepitates,  becomes  very  friable 
and  white,  and  heats  a  little  with  water,  with 
which  it  forms  a  solid  mass.  In  this  process 
it  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation.  In  this 
state  it  is  found  native  in  Tyrol,  ci7stallised 
in  rectangular  parallelopipeds,  or  octahedral 
or  hexahedral  prisms,  and  is  called  anhi/drous 
sulphate  of  lime.  Both  the  natural  and  ar- 
tificial anhydrous  sulphate  consists  of  56.3 
lime,  and  43.6  acid,  according  to  Chene- 
vix.  The  calcined  sulphate  is  much  em- 
ployed for  making  casts  of  anatomical  and 
ornamental  figures ;  as  one  of  the  bases  of 
stucco ;  as  a  line  cement  for  making  close 
and  strong  joints  between  stone,  and  joining 
rims  or  tops  of  metal  to  glass  ;  for  making 
moulds  for  the  Staffordshire  potteries  ;  for 
cornices,  mouldings,  and  other  ornaments  in 
building.  For  these  purposes,  and  for  being 
wrought  into  columns,  chimney-pieces,  and 
various  ornaments,  about  eight  hundred  tons 
are  raised  annually  in  Derbyshire,  where  it 
is  called  alabaster.  In  America,  it  is  laid 
on  grass  land  as  a  manure. 

Ordinary  crystallised  gypsum  consists  of 
5  sulphuric  acid  +3.5  lime  +  2,25  water; 
the  anhydrous  variety  wants  of  course  the 
last  ingredient. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  the  vitriolated  mag- 
nesia of  the  late,  and  sal  catharticns  nmarus 
of  former  London  Pharmacopoeias,  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Epsom  salt,  as 
it  was  furnished  in  considerable  quantity  by 
the  mineral  water  at  that  place,  mixed,  how- 
ever, with  a  considerable  portion  of  sulphate 
of  soda.  It  is  afforded,  however,  in  greater 
abundance  and  more  pure  from  the  bittern 
left  after  the  extraction  of  salt  from  sea 
water.  It  has  likewise  been  found  efflo- 
rescing on  brick  walls,  both  old  and  recently 
erected,  and  in  small  quantity  in  the  ashes  of 
coals.  The  capillary  salt  of  Idria,  found  in 
silvery  crystals  mixed  with  the  aluminous 
schist  in  the  mines  of  that  place,  and  hither- 
to considered  as  a  feathery  alum,  has  been 
ascertained  by  Klaproth  to  consistof  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of 
sulphate  of  iron.  When  pure,  it  crystallises 
in  small  quadrangular  prisms,  terminated  by 
quadrangular  pyramids  or  dihedral  summits. 
Its  taste  is  cool  and  bitter.  It  is  very  so- 
luble, requiring  only  an  equal  weight  of 
cold  water,  and  three -fourths  its  weight  of 
hot.  It  effloresces  in  the  air,  though  but 
slowly.  If  it  attract,  moisture,  it  contains 
muriate  of  magnesia  or  of  lime.  Exposed 
to  heat,  it  dissolves  in  its  own  water  of  crys- 
tallisation, and  dries,  but  is  not  decomposed 
nor  fused,  but  witli  extreme  difficulty.  It 
consists,  according  to  Bergman,  of  33  ncid, 


19  magnesia,  48  water.  A  very  pure  sul- 
phate is  said  to  be  prepared  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Genoa,  by  roasting  a  pyrites 
found  there  ;  exposing  it  to  the  air  in  a  co- 
vered place  for  six  months  ;  watering  it  oc- 
casionally, and  then  lixiviating. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  one  of  our  most 
valuable  purgatives  ;  for  which  purpose  only 
it  is  used,  and  for  furnishing  the  carbonate 
of  magnesia. 

It  is  composed  of  5  acid  +  2.5  mag- 
nesia +  7.875  water,  in  the  state  of  crys- 
tals. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  crystallises  in  slen- 
der, flattened,  hexahedral  prisms,  terminated 
by  hexagonal  pyramids  j  it  attracts  a  little 
moisture  from  very  damp  air,  particularly  if 
the  acid  be  in  excess ;  it  dissolves  in  two 
parts  of  cold  and  one  of  boiling  water.  It 
is  not  used,  though  Glauber,  who  called  it 
his  secret  ammoniacal  salt,  vaunted  its  ex- 
cellence in  assaying. 

It  consists  of  5  acid  +  2,125  ammonia 
+  1 . 1 25  water  in  its  most  desiccated  state  ; 
and  in  its  crystalline  state  Of  5  acid  +  2.125 
ammonia  +  3.375  water. 

If  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia  be  added  together  in  solution,  they 
combine  into  a  triple  salt  of  an  octahedral 
figure,  but  varying  much  ;  less  soluble  than 
either  of  its  component  parts  ;  unalterable 
in  the  air ;  undergoing  on  the  fire  the  wa- 
tery fusion  ;  after  which  it  is  decomposed, 
part  of  the  ammonia  flying  off,  and  the  re- 
mainder subliming  with  an  excess  of  acid. 
It  contains,  according  to  Fourcroy,  68  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  and  32  sulphate  of  am- 
monia. 

Sulphate  of  glucina  crystallises  with  diffi- 
culty, its  solution  readily  acquiring  and  re- 
taining a  syrupy  consistence ;  its  taste  is 
sweet,  and  slightly  astringent ;  it  is  not  al- 
terable in  the  air ;  a  strong  heat  expels  its 
acid,  and  leaves  the  earth  pure  ;  heated  with 
charcoal,  it  forms  a  sulphuret ;  infusion  of 
galls  forms  a  yellowish- white  precipitate  witli 
its  solution. 

Ytlria  is  readily  dissolved  by  sulphuric 
acid  ;  and  as  the  solution  goes  on,  the  sul- 
phate crystallises  in  small  brilliant  grains, 
which  have  a  sweetish  taste,  but  less  so  tlian 
sulphate  of  glucina,  .ind  are  of  a  light  ame- 
thyst-red colour.  They  require  30  parts  of 
cold  water  to  dissolve  them,  and  give  up 
their  acid  when  exposed  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture. They  are  decomposed  by  oxalic  acid, 
prussiate  of  potassa,  infusion  of  galls,  and 
phosphate  of  soda. 

Sulphate  of  aluviina  in  its  pure  state  is 
but  recently  known,  and  it  was  first  atten- 
tively examined  by  Vauquelin.  It  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  pure  alumina  in  pure 
sulphuric  acid,  heating  them  for  some  time, 
evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness,  drying 
the  residuum  with  a  iirctty  strong  heat,  re- 
dissolving  it,  and  crystallising.  Its  crystals 
are  soft,  foliaceous,  shining,  and  pearly  ;  but 
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these  are  not  easily  obtained  without  cau- 
tious evaporation  and  refrigeration.  They 
have  an  astringent  taste  ;  are  little  alterable 
in  the  air  ;  are  pretty  soluble,  particularly  in 
hot  water  ;  give  out  their  acid  on  exposure 
to  a  high  temperature  ;  are  decomposable  by 
combustible  substances,  though  not  readily  ; 
and  do  not  form  a  pyrophorus  like  alum. 

If  the  evaporation  and  desiccation  directed 
above  be  omitted,  the  alumina  will  remain 
supersaturated  with  acid,  as  may  be  known 
by  its  taste,  and  by  its  reddening  vegetable 
blue.  This  is  still  more  difficult  to  crystal- 
lise than  the  neutral  salt,  and  frequently 
thickens  into  a  gelatinous  mass. 

A  compound  of  acidulous  sulphate  of 
alumina,  with  potassa  or  ammonia,  has  long 
been  known  by  the  name  of  alum. 

Sulphate  of  zircon  may  be  prepared  by 
adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  earth  recently 
precipitated,  and  not  yet  dry.  It  is  some- 
times in  small  needles,  but  commonly  pul- 
verulent ;  very  friable  ;  insipid  ;  insoluble 
in  water,  unless  it  contain  some  acid ;  and 
easily  decomposed  by  heat." —  Ure's  Cliem. 
Did. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  a  powerful  antiseptic 
and  tonic  :  it  is  given,  properly  diluted,  in 
the  dose  of  fi-om  one  to  three  drops  with 
cinchona  and  other  medicines  in  the  cure  of 
fevers  and  debilities,  and  it  is  often  applied 
externallj',  when  very  much  diluted,  against 
psora  and  some  chronic  affections  of  the  skin. 

SuLPHURis  FLoEEs.  See  Sulphur  suhli- 
matum. 

SULPHUROPRUSSIC  ACID.  The 
sulphuretted  chyazic  acid  of  Porrett. 

Dissolve  in  water  one  part  of  sulphuret  of 
potassa,  and  boil  it  for  a  considerable  time 
with  three  or  four  parts  of  powdered  prus- 
sian  blue  added  at  intervals.  Sulphuret  of 
iron  is  formed,  and  a  colourless  liquid  con- 
taining the  new  acid  combined  with  potassa, 
mixed  with  hyposulphate  and  sulphate  of 
potassa.  Render  this  liquid  sensibly  sour, 
by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  Continue 
the  boiling  for  a  little,  and  when  it  cools,  add 
a  little  peroxide  of  manganese  in  fine  pow- 
der, which  will  give  the  liquid  a  fine  crim- 
son colour.  To  the  filtered  liquid  add  a  so- 
lution containing  persulphate  of  copper,  and 
protosulphate  of  iron,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  of  the  former  salt  to  three  of  the  latter, 
until  the  crimson  colour  disappears.  Sul- 
phuroprussiate  of  copper  falls.  Boil  this 
with  a  solution  of  yjotassa,  which  will  sepa- 
rate the  copper.  Distil  the  liquid  mixed 
witli  sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  retort,  and  the 
peculiar  acid  will  come  over.  By  saturation 
with  carbonate  of  barytes,  and  then  throwing 
down  this  by  the  equivalent  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  sulphuroprussic  acid  is  ob- 
tained pure. 

It  is  a  transparent  and  colourless  liquid, 
possessing  a  strong  odour,  somewhat  resem- 
bling acetic  acid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  only 
1.022.  It  dissolves  a  little  sulphur  at  a  boil- 


ing heat.  It  then  blackens  nitrate  of  silver  ; 
but  the  pure  acid  throws  down  the  silver 
white.  By  repeated  distillations  sulphur  is 
separated  and  the  acid  is  decomposed. 

SULPHUROUS  ACID.  "  Sulphur 
burned  at  a  low  temperature  absorbs  less  oxy- 
gen than  it  does  when  exposed  to  greater  heat, 
and  is  consequently  acidified  in  a  slighter 
degree,  so  as  to  form  sulphurous  acid.  This 
in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  a 
gas ;  but  on  reducing  its  temperature  very 
low  by  artificial  cold,  and  exposing  it  to 
strong  compression,  it  becomes  a  liquid. 
To  obtain  it  in  the  liquid  state,  however,  for 
practical  purposes,  it  is  received  into  water, 
by  which  it  is  absorbed. 

As  the  acid  obtained  by  burning  sulphur 
in  this  way  is  commonly  mixed  with  more 
or  less  sulphuric  acid,  when  sulphurous  acid 
is  wanted  it  is  commonly  made  by  abstract- 
ing part  of  the  oxygen  from  sulphuric  acid 
by  means  of  some  combustible  substance. 
Mercury  or  tin  is  usually  preferred.  For 
the  purposes  of  manufactures,  however,, 
chopped  straw  or  saw-dust  may  be  em- 
ployed. If  one  part  of  mercury  and  two  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  be  put  into  a 
glass  retort  with  a  long  neck,  and  heat  ap- 
plied till  an  effervescence  is  produced,  the 
sulphurous  acid  will  arise  in  the  form  of 
gas,  and  may  be  collected  over  quicksilver, 
or  received  into  water,  which  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  61°  will  absorb  thirty-three  times 
its  bulk,  or  nearly  an  eleventh  of  its  weight. 

Water  thus  saturated  is  intensely  acid  to 
the  taste,  and  has  the  smell  of  sulphur  burn- 
ing slowly.  It  destroys  most  vegetable  co- 
lours, but  the  blues  are  reddened  by  it  pre- 
vious to  their  being  discharged.  A  pleasing 
instance  of  its  effect  on  colours  may  be  ex- 
hibited by  holding  a  red  rose  over  the  blue 
flame  of  a  common  match,  by  which  the 
colour  will  be  discharged  wherever  the  sul- 
phurous acid  comes  into  contact  with  it,  so 
as  to  render  it  beautifully  variegated,  or 
entirely  white.  If  it  be  then  dipped  into 
water,  the  redness  after  a  time  will  be  restored. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  used  in  bleaching,  par- 
ticularly for  silks.  It  likewise  discharges 
vegetable  stains,  and  iron-moulds  from 
linen. 

In  combination  with  the  salifiable  bases,  it 
forms  sulphites  which  diflTer  from  the  sul- 
phates in  their  properties.  The  alkaline 
sulphites  are  more  soluble  than  the  sulphates, 
the  earthy  less.  They  are  converted  into 
sulphates  by  an  addition  of  oxygen,  which 
they  acquire  even  by  exposure  to  the  air." 

Sultan  flower.     The  Centaurea  moschata, 
of  Linna-us. 

SUMACH,  (^umak;  from  «amn/c,  to  be 
red  :  so  called  from  its  red  berry.)  Sec 
Ithus  coriaria. 

Sumach,  elm-leaved,    See  Rhus  coriaria. 

Su'men.    (Arabian.)    The  lower  or  fat 
part  of  the  belly. 

SUN-DEW.    Sec  D,  •osera  rolundifolia, 
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SUPER.  I.  This  term  is  applied,  in 
chemistry  and  pharmacy,  to  several  saline 
substances,  ia  whicli  there  is  an  excess  of  one 
of  its  constituents  beyond  what  is  necessary 
to  form  the  ordinary  compound  ;  as  super- 
sulphate  of  potassa,  supercarbonate  of 
soda,  &c. 

2.  In  anatomy,  it  regards  situation  ;  as  su- 
per scap  ula ris,  supergenualis. 

3.  In  physiology,  it  means  an  additional ; 
as  siiperfoetation. 

4.  In  medicine,  it  means  excess;  as  super- 
purgation. 

Supeuace'tas  plumbi.  See  Plumhi 
acelas. 

SurERARCE'NiAs  poTAssiE.  Supcrarscniate 
of  potassa.  A  compound  of  potassa  with 
excess  of  arsenic  acid.  It  was  called  Mac- 
quers  Arse7iical  Salt,  from  its  discovei'er  ; 
and  has  been  sometimes  given  in  medicine, 
possessing  similar  pi-operties  to  those  of  the 
white  oxide  of  arsenic. 

SUPE'RBUS.  See  Beclus  siqtenor 
oculi. 

SUPERCI'LIUM.     See  Ei/ebrow. 

SuPERCiLiuM  VENERIS.  The  milfoil.  See 
Achillea  millefoliuin, 

SUPERFOETATION.  {Superfcelatio  ; 
from  super,  above  or  upon,  and  fcetus,  a 
foetus.)  The  impregnation  of  a  woman  al- 
ready pregnant. 

Supergemina'lis.  (From  super,  above, 
and  gemini,  the  testicles.)  The  epididymis, 
or  body  above  the  testicles. 

SUPERGENUA'LIS.  (From  super, 
above,  and  genu,  the  knee.)  The  patella,  or 
knee-pan. 

SUPERIMPREGNA'TIO.  {Svj^er- 
impregnalio  ;  from  super,  above,  and  impreg- 
natio,  a  conception.)  Superfoetation. 

SUPE'RIOR.  Some  muscles  were  so 
named  from  their  relative  situation. 

Superior  auris.  See  Attollens  au- 
rem. 

SUPERLI'GULA.  (From  super,ahove, 
and  ligula,  a  little  tongue,  the  glottis  )  The 
epiglottis. 

SUPERPURGA'TIO.  (From  super, 
beyond,  and  purgn,  to  purge.)  An  exces- 
sive evacuation  by  stool. 

SUPERSALT.     See  Svhsalt. 

SUPERSCAPULA'RIS.  (From  super, 
upon,  and  scapula,  the  shoulder-blade.)  A 
muscle  seated  upon  the  scapula. 

SUPERUS,  Above  :  applied  to  the 
perianthium  of  flowers  when  placed  above 
the  gcrmen  ;  as  in  roses,  and  the  genus 
Pyrus. 

SUPINATION.  {Supinatin  from  su- 
pinus,  placed  upward.)  The  act  of  turning 
the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards,  by  rotating 
the  radius  upon  tlie  ulna. 

SUPINA'TOR.  (From  s7ipmus,  up- 
wards.) A  name  given  to  those  muscles 
which  turn  the  hand  upwards. 

Supinator  brevis.  See  Supinator  radii 
brevin. 


SuriNATOJi  LONGus.  Sc'c  Sn]nnalor  radii 
longus. 

Supinator  radii  brevis.  A  supinator 
muscle  of  the  hand,  situated  on  the  fore-arm. 
Supinator  brevis,  sive  minor,  of  Winslow  ; 
and  epicondi/lo-radial,  of  Dumas.  This 
small  muscle,  which  is  tendinous  exter- 
nally, is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
fore-arm  under  the  supinator  longus, 
the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevis,  tlie  ex- 
tensor carpi  ulnaris,  the  extensor  digi- 
torum  communis,  and  the  extensor  minimi 
digiti. 

It  arises  tendinous  from  the  lower  and 
anterior  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os 
humeri,  and  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
outer  edge  and  posterior  surface  of  the  ulna, 
adhering  firmly  to  the  ligament  that  joins 
the  radius  to  that  bone.  PVom  these  origins 
its  fibres  descend  forwards  and  inwards,  and 
are  inserted  into  the  upper,  inner,  and  ante- 
rior part  of  the  radius  around  the  cartilagi- 
nous surface,  upon  which  slides  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps,  and  likewise  into  a  ridge  that 
runs  downwards  and  outwards  below  ihis 
surface.  It  assists  in  the  supination  of  the 
hand  by  rolling  the  radius  outwards. 

Supinator  radii  longus.  Supinator 
longus,  of  Albinus.  Supinator  longus  site 
major,  of  Winslow  ;  and  Immerosus  radial,  of 
Dumas.  A  long  flat  muscle,  covered  by  a 
very  thin  tendinous  fascia,  and  situated 
immediately  under  the  integuments  along 
the  outer  convex  surface  of  the  radius. 
It  arises,  by  very  short  tendinous  fibres, 
from  the  anterior  surface  and  outer  ridge  of 
the  OS  humeri,  about  two  or  three  inches 
above  its  external  condyle,  between  the  bra- 
chialis  internus  and  the  triceps  brachii ;  and 
likewise  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ex- 
ternal intermuscular  membrane,  or  ligament, 
as  it  is  called.  About  the  middle  of  the 
radius,  its  fleshy  fibres  terminate  in  a  flat 
tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  tlie  inner  side 
of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  radius,  near 
the  root  of  its  styloid  process. 

This  muscle  not  only  assists  in  rolling  the 
radius  outwards,  and  turning  the  palm  of 
the  hand  upwards,  on  which  account  Riola- 
nus  first  gave  it  the  name  of  supinator,  but 
it  likewise  assists  in  pronation,  and  in  bend- 
ing the  fore-arm. 

SUPPOSITO'RIUM.  (From un- 
der, and  pono,  to  put.)  A  suppository, 
i.  c.  a  substance  to  put  into  the  rectum,  there 
to  remain  and  dissolve  gradually. 

Suppressed  7nenses.     See  Amenorr/taa. 

SUPPURATION.  {Suppuralio;  from 
suppuro,  to  suppurate.)  Tint  morbid  ac- 
tion by  which  pus  is  deposited  in  inflamma- 
tory tumours.    See  Pus. 

SUPRA.  Above.  Tliis  word  before 
any  other  name,  implies  its  situation  being 
above  it ;  ns  supra  spinatus,  above  the  spine 
of  the  scapula,  &c. 

Supra-costai-es.  A  portion  of  the  in- 
tercostal muscles.     Sec  Intercostal  mrisclcs. 
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Supra- DECoiirosiTos.       Sco  Decompo- 
situs. 

Supra-spina'tus.  Supra-spinalus  scu  su- 
per-scapularis,  of  Covvper  ;  and  sous-spino-^ 
scapulo-trochilerien,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of 
the  arm  first  so  named  by  Riolanus,  from  its 
situation.  It  is  of  considerable  thickness, 
wider  behind  tlian  before,  and  fills  the  whole 
of  tlie  cavity  or  fossa  that  is  above  the  s\nne  of 
the  scapula.  It  arises  fleshy  from  thtr  whole 
of  the  base  of  the  scapula  that  is  above  its 
spine,  and  likewise  from  the  spine  itself,  and 
from  the  superior  costa.  Opposite  to  the 
basis  of  the  coracoid  process,  it  is  found 
beginning  to  degenerate  into  a  tendon, 
which  is  at  first  covered  by  fleshy  fibres,  and 
then  passing  luider  the  acromion,  adheres  to 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  os  humeri,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  large 
tuberosity  at  the  head  of  the  os  humeri. 
This  muscle  is  covered  by  a  thin  fascia, 
which  adheres  to  the  upper  edge  and  supe- 
rior part  of  the  basis,  as  well  as  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  The  prin- 
cipal use  of  the  supra  si)inatus  seems  to  bo 
to  assist  in  raising  the  arm  upwards ;  at  the 
same  time,  by  drawing  the  capsular  liga- 
ment upwards,  it  prevents  it  from  being 
pinched  between  the  head  of  the  os  humeri 
and  that  of  the  scapula.  It  may  likewise 
serve  to  move  the  scapula  upon  the  hu- 
merus. 

SURA.     (An  Arabian  word.)    1.  The 
calf  of  the  leg. 
2.  The  fibula. 

SURCULUS.  A  term  applied  by  bo- 
tanists to  the  stem  of  mosses,  or  that  part 
which  bears  the  leaves.  It  is  simple,  in  Poly- 
tricum  ;  branched,  in  Minium  androgynum  ; 
with  branches  turned  dotumcard,  in  Sphag- 
num palustre ;  decumbent,  creeping,  or 
erect. 

SURDITAS.  Deafness.  See  Paracusis. 

SURFEIT.  The  consequence  of  ex- 
cess in  eating  or  drinking,  or  of  something 
unwholesome  or  improper  in  the  food. 
It  consists  in  a  heavy  load  or  oppression  of 
the  stomach,  with  nausea,  sickness,  impeded 
perspiration,  and  at  times  eruptions  on  the 
skin. 

SURGERY.  Chirurgia.  A  branch  of 
tlie  healing  art,  having  for  its  object  the  cure 
of  external  diseases. 

SURTURBRAND.  Fibrous  brown 
coal,  or  bituminous  wood,  is  so  called  in  Ice- 
land, wliere  it  occurs  in  great  quantities. 

SUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  animals. 
Class,  Mammalia  Order,  Belluw.  The 
hog.  The  flesh  called  pork  is  considered  a 
great  delicacy,  especially  the  young  and  \yell 
fed,  and  is  much  used  in  most  countries. 
Salted,  it  affords  a  harder  food,  still  very 
nutritious  to  hard-working  people,  whose 
digestion  is  good. 

Sus  sciioKA.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
hog,  the  fat  of  which  is  called  lard. 


Suspended  animation.    See  Resuscitation. 

SUSPENSO'RIUM.  (From  suspendeo, 
to  hang.)  A  suspensory  ;  a  bag,  or  bandage, 
to  suspend  any  part. 

SusPENsoRiuji  HEPATis.  The  broad  liga- 
ment of  the  liver. 

SuspENsoiiius  TESTIS.  The  cremaster 
muscle  of  the  testicle. 

S  U  S  U'  R  R  U  S.  (  From  susurro,  to  mur- 
mur.)     An  imaginary  sound  in  the  car. 

SUTURE.  {Sutura;  from  sua,  to  join 
together.)  1.  In  surgery  this  term  signifies 
the  uniting  the  lips  of  a  wound  by  sewing. 
Clavala  commissura.  A  number  of  diflTerent 
kinds  of  sutures  have  been  recommended 
by  writers  on  surgery,  but  all  of  them  are 
now  reduced  to  two  ;  namely,  the  ittiisted,  and 
the  interrupted,  called  also  the  knotted  sulnre. 
Tl)e  twisted  suture  is  made  in  the  following 
manner :  having  brought  the  divided  parts 
nearly  into  contact,  a  pin  is  to  be  introduced 
from  the  outside  inwards,  and  carried  out 
through  the  opposite  side  to  the  same  distance 
from  the  edge  that  it  entered  at  on  the  former 
side ;  a  firm  wax  ligature  is  then  to  be 
passed  around  it,  making  the  figure  if  8, 
by  which  the  wounded  parts  are  drawn  gent- 
ly into  contact.  The  number  of  pins  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  wound; 
half  an  inch,  or  at  most  three  quarters,  is 
the  prOper  distance  between  two  pins.  The 
interrupted  suture  is  practised  where  a 
number  of  stitches  is  required,  and  the  in- 
terruption is  only  the  distance  between  the 
stitches. 

2.  In  anatomy/  the  word  suture  is  applied 
to  the  union  of  bones  by  means  of  denti- 
form margins,  as  in  the  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium. See  T'emi>oral,  sphenoidal,  zj/goinatic, 
transverse,  coronal,  lanibdoidal,  and  sagittal 
sutures. 

3.  In  bolanj/,  it  is  applied  to  that  part 
of  a  capsule,  which  is  a  kind  of  furrow  on 
the  external  surface  in  which  the  valves  are 
united.     See  Capsula. 

SWALLOW-WORT.  See  Asclepias 
vincetoxicum. 

SWAMMERDAM,  John,  was  born  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1637,  and  displayed  an  early 
predilection  for  natural  history,  particularly 
entomology.     At  Leyden,  where  he  studied 
physic,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  skill 
and  assiduity  in  anatomical  experiments  and 
the  art  of  making  preparations ;   and  on 
taking  his  degree  tlicre,  in  1667,  he  published 
a  thesis  on  Respiration.     At  this  time  ho 
began  to  practise  his  invention  of  injecting 
the  vessels   with    ceraceous   matter,  from 
which  anatomy  has  derived  very  important 
advantiiges.    In  the  dissection  of  insects,  he 
was  singularly  dexterous  by  the  aid  of  in- 
struments of  his  own  invention.     The  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  invited  him  about  this 
period  to  Florence  on  very  liberal  terms, 
l)ut  he  declined  the  oITcr  from  aversion  to  n 
court-life,  and  to  any  religious  restraints. 
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In  1669  he  published  in  his  native  language 
"  A  General  History  of  Insects,"  afterwards 
reprinted  and  translated  into  French  and 
Latin,  the  latter  with  splendid-  figures.  In 
1672  another  work  appeared,  entitled  "  Mi- 
raculum  Natura;,"  detailing  the  structure 
of  the  uterus  ;  of  which  there  were  many- 
subsequent  editions.  By  intense  application 
he  became  hypochondriacal  and  inlatuated 
with  mysticism,  so  as  to  abandon  all  his 
scientific  pursuits  ;  and  his  constitution  was 
worn  out  by  his  mortifications,  so  that  he 
died  in  1680.  Several  of  his  papers,  which 
came  long  after  into  the  hands  of  Boerhaave, 
were  published  under  the  title  of  '•  Biblia 
Naturai in  which  the  history  of  bees  is 
particularly  esteemed. 

SWEAT.    See  Perspiration. 

Sweet  fiag.    See  Acorus  calamus. 

Sweet  maijoram.  See  Origanum  majo- 
rana. 

Sweet  naveiu.     See  Brassica  rapa. 

Sweet  rush.  See  Andropogon  scienan- 
thus,  and  Acorus  calamus. 

Sweet  sultan.    The  Centaurea  moschata. 

Sweet  luillow.    See  Myrica  gale. 

SWIETEN,  Gerard  Van,  was  born  at 
Leyden,  in  1700.  From  the  loss  of  both  his 
parents,  his  early  education  is  said  to  have 
been  somewhat  neglected  ;  but  being  sent  at 
sixteen  to  the  university  of  Louvain,  he 
soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  superior 
attainments.  He  then  returned  to  his  native 
place,  and  became  a  favourite  pupil  of  the 
illustrious  Boerhaave ;  and  after  studying 
seven  years,  took  the  degree  of  doctor,  in 
1725;  and  so  much  had  he  profited  by  the 
instruction  of  that  great  master,  as  well  as 
by  his  own  unwearied  researches,  that  he 
was  immediately  appointed  to  a  medical 
professorship,  wliich  he  occupied  for  many 
years  with  great  reputation.  At  lengdi, 
however,  his  success  excited  envy,  and  there 
being  a  law,  whicli  prohibited  those  not 
professing  the  rebgion  ,of  the  State  from 
holding  any  public  appointment.  Van  Swie- 
ten,  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  chair.  He  devoted  the  leisure 
thus  acquired  to  the  composition  of  his  ex- 
cellent Commentaries  on  the  Aphorisms  of 
Boerhaave  :  and  while  engaged  in  this 
work,  he  was  invited  by  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  to  settle  at  Vienna,  which  he  ac- 
cepted in  the  year  1745,  after  stipulating, 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  follow  his 
usual  mode  of  life,  wliich  was  not  well 
adapted  for  a  court.  The  intellectual  and 
moral  endowments  of  this  physician  quali- 
fied him  in  every  respect  for  conducting  the 
medical  school  at  Vienna  ;  and  that  science 
in  Germany  was  ultimately  essentially  be- 
nefited by  his  exertions.  He  executed, 
during  eight  years,  tiie  office  of  professor 
with  singular  zeal;  and  having  obtained 
the  full  confidence  of  liis  royal  mistress,  lie 
was  enabled  to  reform  many  abuses,  and 
procure  great  advantages  for  the  study  of 


medicine  in  tliat  city.  His  extensive  erudi- 
tion gained  him  the  farther  honour  of  being 
entrusted  with  the  interests  of  learning  in 
general  in  the  Austrian  dominions ;  he  was 
appointed  Imperial  Librarian,  President  of 
the  Censorship  of  Books,  &c.  ;  and  also 
created  a  Baron  of  the  Empire.  He  was 
likewise  voluntarily  enrolled  in  the  list  of 
almost  all  the  distinguished  literary  societies 
of  Europe.  The  inflexibility  of  his  charac- 
ter led  liim  to  maintain  a  long  opposition  to 
small-pox  inoculation.  He  died  in  1772, 
and  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  by 
the  Empress  at  Vienna.  His  commentaries 
will  always  maintain  their  reputation,  from 
the  immense  number  of  facts,  well  selected 
and  well  aj-ranged,  and  the  judicious  sum- 
maiy  of  ancient  and  modern  medical  know- 
ledge wliich  they  contain.  He  also  pub- 
lished another  useful  work  on  the  Diseases 
which  prevail  in  Armies. 

SWIETE'NIA.  (Named  after  Van 
Swieten.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Decandria Order,  Monogynia. 

SwiEiENiA  MAHAGONi.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  mahogany  ti-ee.  The  bark  of 
the  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  a  red  colour  in- 
ternally; has  an  astringent  bitter  taste  ;  and 
yields  its  active  matter  to  water.  It  has 
been  prepared  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian 
bark,  and  has  been  used  as  such  with  ad- 
vantage.   Dose,  half  a  drachm. 

SWINE-POX.    See  Varicella. 

SWINESTONE.  A  variety  of  com- 
pact lucullite,  a  subspecies  of  lime-stone. 

SWINGING.    See  JEora. 

Sword-shaped.     See  Lanceolatus. 

SYCO'MA.  (From  avK-r),  a  fig.)  Sy- 
cosis. A  wart  or  excrescence  resembling 
a  fig  on  the  eye-lid,  about  the  anus,  or  any 
other  part. 

SYDENHAM,  Thomas,  was  bom  at 
Winford- Eagle,  in  Dorsetshire,  about  the 
year  1624.  He  was  entered  at  Oxford; 
but  during  the  civil  war,  when  that  city  was 
occupied  by  the  royal  party,  he  retired  to 
London.  On  this  occasion,  the  illness  of 
his  brother  brought  him  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Coxe,  an  eminent  pliysician,  who,  find- 
ing Sydenham  undecided  as  to  the  choice  of 
his  profession,  persuaded  him  to  study  me- 
dicine on  his  return  to  Oxford.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1648,  he  took  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  physic,  and  about  the  same  period 
obtained  a  fellowship;  then  pursuing  his 
studies  a  few  years  longer,  lie  procured  a 
doctor's  degree  from  Cambridge,  and  set- 
tled as  a  pJiysician  in  Westminster.  The 
extensive  practice  wliich  he  is  said  to  have 
enjoyed  from  1660  to  1670,  must  be  chiefly 
ascribed  to  the  superior  success  of  the  means 
employed  by  liiin,  which,  being  so  different 
from  tliose  previously  in  use,  became  more 
readily  a  matter  of  notoriety  ;  for,  after  the 
Restoration,  his  connections  could  liave 
contributed  little  to  his  advancement.  He 
appears  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  the 
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prevailing  medical  doctrines,  being  early 
persuaded  that  the  only  mode  of  acquiring 
a  correct  knowledge  of  his  art  was  to  ob- 
serve diligently  the  progress  of  diseases, 
whence  the   natural   indications    of  cure 
might  be  derived;  in  which  opinion  he  had 
the  sanction  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Locke. 
It  was  to  febrile  diseases  that  he  first  ap- 
plied this  inductive  method,  and  it  cost  him 
several  years  of  anxious  attention  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  treating 
them  :  the  result  of  which  he  published  in 
1666,  under  the  title  of  "  Methodus  cu- 
randi  Febres,"  and  again,  nine  years  after, 
with  additional  remarks,  suggested  by  sub- 
sequent experience.     His  writings  are  not 
altogether  free  from    hypothesis ;   but  he 
seems  to  have  been  little  influenced  by  these 
in  his  practice  ;  and  by  closely  observing 
the  operations  of  nature,  and  tlie  effects  of 
remedies,  he  was  enabled  to  introduce  very 
essential  impi-ovements.     In  small-pox  es- 
pecially, by  checking  the  eruptive  fever  by 
means  of  cool  air,  and  other  antiphlogistic 
means,  he  ascertained  that  the  eruption  and 
consequent  danger  were  greatly  diminished : 
which  plan  applies  likewise  to  other  eruptive 
and  febrile  diseases,  as  has  been  since  deter- 
mined by  general  experience.    His  sagacity 
was  also  manifested  in  the  correct  histories 
which  he  has  left  of  some  diseases,  as  par- 
ticularly  small-pox,    measles,    gout,  and 
hysteria.    He  was  likewise  very  attentive 
to   the   varieties  occurring,   especially  in 
febrile  disorders  at  different  seasons,  or  in 
different  years;  and  was  led  to  suppose 
these  connected  witli  a  particular  constitu- 
tion of  the  air.     He  bad  been  subject,  for 
above  thirty  years,  to  gout,  and  stone  in  the 
kidney,  which   impaired  his  constitution, 
and  at  last  terminated  his  life  in  1689. 
After  his  death,  a  manual  of  practice,  com- 
posed for  his  son,  was  published  under  the 
title  of  "  Processus  Integri  in  Morbis  fere 
omnibus  curandis."    Sydenham  ever  main- 
tained the  character  of  a  generous  md 
public  spirited  man  ;  he  conducted  himself 
without  that  arrogance  which  too  often  ac- 
companies original  talent ;  and  he  has  been 
universally  acknowledged  the  first  physician 
of  his  age.    The  numerous  editions  of  his 
works,  both  singly  and  collectively,  in  al- 
most every  country  of  Europe,  the  defer- 
ence paid  to  his  authority,  and  the  com- 
mendations bestowed  upon  him  by  almost 
all  practical  writers  since,  amply  prove  the 
solidity  of  his  title  to  the  high  reputation 
attached  to  his  name.     The  college  of  phy- 
sicians, though  he  was  only  late  in  life 
admitted   a  licentiate,   have  sul)sequently 
placed  his  bust  in  their  hall,  near  that  of 
Harvey. 

Sv'lphium.    Assafoctida  is  so  termed  by 
some  writers.    See  Ferula  assafnelida, 
SYLVANITE.    Native  tellurium, 
Si/lvius,  digestive  salt  of.    Tlic  muriate  of 
potassa. 


SY'LVIUS,  Francis  Dk  le  Boe,  was 
l)orn  at  Hanau,  in  1614.    He  took  his 
degree  at  Basle,  and  then  visited,  for  im- 
provement, some  of  the  chief  universities  in 
France  and  Germany.    He  settled  first  at 
his  native  place,  but  removed  to  Amster- 
dam, where  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
for  several  years,  till  he  was  called  to  Ley- 
den,  in  1G58,  to  assume  the  oflftce  of  first 
professor  of  medicine.    He  soon  drew  to- 
gether, by  his  genius  and  eloquence,  a  nu- 
merous audience  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  for 
Harvey's  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  chiefly  effected  its  reception  into 
that  school.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
materially  retarded  the  progress  of  medicine 
by  a  fanciful  hypothesis,  which  attracted 
much  notice,  referring  all  diseases  to  che- 
mical changes,  producing  an  excess  of  acid, 
or  of  alkali.     His  works  were  chiefly  con- 
troversial tracts,  in  which  he  defended  his 
peculiar  notions.     He  died  in  1672; 

Sylvius,  James  Du  Bois,  was  born  at 
Amiens,  in  1478.      Having    chosen  the 
profession  of  physic,  he  studied  diligently 
the  writings  of  the  ancients,  especially  Hip- 
pocrates and  Galen,  and  was  no  less  assi- 
duous in  the  pursuit  of  other  branches  of 
medicine,  particularly  anatomy,  pharmacy, 
and  botany.    Before  taking  a  degree,  he 
undertook  a  private  course  of  lectures  at 
Paris,  in  which  he  so  distinguished  himself, 
that  in  two  years  he  collected  a  crowd  of 
pupils  from  various  parts  of  Europe ;  but 
the  jealousy  of  the    Parisian  physicians 
obliged  him  to  go  to  Montpelier,  in  1520, 
for  the  purpose  of  graduation.     His  ex- 
treme parsimony,  however,  would  not  per- 
mit the  necessary  expenses ;  and  he  was  at 
last  successful  in  compromising  his  differ- 
ences with  the  Parisian  faculty.    He  sub- 
sequently continued  his  lectures  with  very 
great  success  ;  and  in  1550  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  medicine  at  the  royal  college  ; 
but  his  death  occurred  five  years  afterwards. 
His  works  were  popular  during  the  reign  of 
the  old  school,  but  are  now  obsolete.  As 
an  anatomist,  he  merits  great  praise,  liaving 
made  various  discoveries,  notwithstanding 
the  few  opportunities  he  had  of  human  dis- 
section.    He  wrote   with  great  violence 
against  Vesalius,  his  pupil,  because  he  had 
presumed  to  correct  Galen. 

SYMBLE'PHAllUM.  (From  aw, 
with,  and  fi\e<papov,  the  eye-lid.)  A  con- 
cretion of  the  eye-lid  to  the  globe  of  the  eye. 
This  chiefly  happens  in  the  superior,  but 
very  rarely  in  the  inferior  palpebra.  The 
causes  of  this  concretion  are  a  bad  conform- 
ation of  the  parts,  or  from  ulcers  of  the 
cornea,  the  membrana  conjunctiva,  or  in- 
ternal superficies  of  the  palpebrae,  or  im- 
prudent scarifications,  or  burns,  especially 
if  the  eye  remains  long  closed.  There  are 
two  species,  the  partial,  or  total ;  iu  tiie 
former,  the  adhesion  is  partial,  in  the  latter, 
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the  membrana  conjunctiva  and  cornea  are 
concreted  to  the  eye-lid  together. 

Sy^mbole.  (From  avixgaWw,  to  knit 
together.)  It  is  said  eitlier  of  the  fitness  of 
parts  with  one  another,  or  of  the  consent 
between  them  by  the  intermediation  of 
nerves,  and  the  like. 

SYMBOLO'GIA.  (From  avfieuAov,  a 
sign,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse.)  Tlie  doc- 
trine of  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  disease. 

SYMMETRY.  The  exact  and  beauti- 
ful proportion  of  parts  to  one  another. 

SYMPATHETIC.  ■Si/vipatheticits. 

1.  Relating  to  sympatliy. 

2.  See  Intercostal  nerve, 
Sipnpatlietic  nerve.    See  Intercostal  7iei-ve. 
SYMPATHY.     {Si/mpathia  ;  from  avyi- 

Traffx^,  to  suffer  together,  to  sympathise.) 
All  the  body  is  sympatiietically  connected 
together,  and  dependent,  the  one  part  upon 
the  rest,  constituting  a  general  sympathy. 
But  sometimes  we  find  particular  parts  more 
intimately  dependent  upon  each  other  than 
upon  the  rest  of  the  body,  constituting  a 
particular  sympathy.       Action  cannot  be 
greatly  increased  in  any  one  organ,  without 
being  diminished  in  some  other  ;  but  certain 
parts  are  more  apt  to  be  aflected  by  the  de- 
rangement of  particular  organs  than  others  ; 
and  it  was  the  obsei-vance  of  this  fact  which 
gave  foundation  to  the  old  and  well-known 
doctrine  of  sympathy,  which  was  said  to 
proceed  "  turn  oh  comnmnionem  et  siniili- 
tudinem  generis,  turn  oh  viciniam."    It  may 
be  thought  that  this  position  of  action  being 
diminished  in  one  organ,  by  its  increase, 
either  in  the  rest  or  in  some  other  part,  is 
contradicted  by  the    existence  of  general 
diseases  or  actions  affecting  the  whole  sys- 
tem.    But  in  them  we  find,  in  the  first 
place,  that  there  is  always  some  part  more 
affected  than  the  rest.     This  local  affection 
is  sometimes  the  first  symptom,  and  affects 
the  constitution  in  a  secondary  way,  either 
by  the  irritation  wliich  it  produces,  or  by  an 
extension  of  the  specific  action.    At  other 
times  the  local  affection  is  coeval  with  the 
general  disease,  and  is  called  sympathetic. 
It  is  observed,  in  the  second  place,  that 
as   there  is    some    part  whicli   is  always 
more   affected    than  the   rest,  so  also  is 
there  some   organ   which  has  its  action, 
in  consequence  of  this,  diminished  lower 
than  th.it  of  the  rest  of  the  system,  and 
most   commonly  lower    than    its  natural 
standard.      From  the  extensive  sympathy 
of  the  stomach  with  .ilmost  every  part  of 
the  body,  we  find  that  this  most  frequently 
suffers,  and  has  its  action  diminished  in 
every  disease,  whetlier  general  or  local,  pro- 
vided that  the   diseased   action   arises  to 
any  considerable  degree.     Tliere  are  also 
otlier  organs  whicli  may,  in  like  manner, 
suffer  from  their  association  or  connection 
with  others  which  become  diseased.  Thus, 
for  instance,  we  sec,  in  the  general  disease 
called    piierpeial    fever,    that    the  action 


of  the  breasts  is  diminished  by  the  increased 
inflammatory  action  of  the  uterus. 

In  consequence  of  this  balance  of  action, 
or  general  connection  of  tlie  system,  a 
sudden  pain,  consequent  to  violent  action 
of  any  particular  part  will  so  weaken  the 
rest  as  to  produce  fainting,  and  occasion- 
ally death.  But  ihis  dependence  appears 
more  evidently  in  what  may  be  called  the 
smaller  systems  of  tlie  body,  or  those  parts 
which  seem  to  be'  more  intimately  con- 
nected witli  each  otiier  than  they  are  with 
the  general  system.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
connection  of  the  breasts  with  the  uterus 
of  the  female ;  of  the  urethra  with  the 
testicles  of  the  male ;  of  the  stomach  with 
the  liver;  and  of  the  intestines  with  tlie 
stomach,  and  of  this  again  with  the  brain  ; 
of  the  one  extremity  of  the  bone  with  the 
other ;  and  of  the  body  of  the  muscle  with 
its  insertion;  of  the  skin  with  the  parts 
below  it. 

These  smaller  systems,  or  circles,  shall 
be  treated  regularly;  but  first  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  these  are  not  only 
intimately  connected  with  themselves,  but 
also  with  the  general  system,  an  universal 
sympathy  being  thus  established. 

That  there  is  a  very  intimate  connection 
between  the  breasts  and  uterus  has  been 
long  known ;  but  it  has  not  been  very 
satisfactorily  explained.  Fallopius,  and  all 
the  older  authors,  declare  plainly  that 
the  sympathy  is  produced  by  an  anasto- 
mosis of  vessels  ;  Bartholin  adding  that  the 
child  being  born,  the  blood  no  longer  goes 
to  the  uterus,  but  is  directed  to  the  breasts 
and  changed  into  milk.  But  none  of  all 
those  who  talk  of  this  derivation,  assign  any 
reasonable  cause  which  may  produce  it. 

In  pregnancy,  and  at  tiie  menstrual 
periods,  the  uterus  is  active;  but,  when 
the  child  is  delivered,  the  action  of  the 
uterus  subsides,  >vhilst  the  breasts  in  Uieir 
turn  become  active,  and  secrete  milk. 

If,  at  this  time,  we  should  again  produce 
action  in  the  uterus,  we  diminisli  that  of 
the  breasts,  and  destroy  the  secretion  of 
milk,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
inflammation  of  the  uterus,  which  is  inci- 
dent to  lying-in  women.    When  tlie  uterus, 
at  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  ceases  to  be 
active,  or  to  secrete,  we  often  find  tliat 
the  breasts  have  an  action  excited  in  them, 
becoming  slowly  inflamed,  and  assuming 
a  cancerous  disposition.     The  uterus  and 
breasts  seem  to  be  a  set  of  glands  balancing 
each  other  in  the  sj'stem,  one  only  behig 
naturally  active,  or  secreting  properly,  at  a 
time;  and  accordingly  we  seldom,  if  ever, 
find  that  when  the  uterus  yields  the  men- 
strual discharge,  the  milk   is  secreted  in 
perfection,  during  llie  continuance  of  this 
discharge,  nor  do  we  ever_  find  tlietn  both 
inflamed  at  the  sjune  time. 

The  uterus  has  not  only  this  connection 
with  the  brcas(s,  but  it  has  also  a  very 
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particular  sympathy  with  the  stomach, 
which  again  sympathises  with  the  brain ; 
and  thus  we  see  how  a  disorder  of  the  uterus 
may  induce  an  extensive  series  of  affections, 
each  dependent  on  the  other. 

The  organs  of  generation  in  the  male 
form  likewise  a  little  system,  in  which  all 
tlie  parts  exhibit  this  sympathy  with  each 
other.  They  likewise  give  us  a  very  good 
instance  of  the  association  of  action,  or  sym- 
pathy in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  word. 

Sympathy  is  divided  into,  first,  the  sym- 
pathy of  equilibrium,  in  whicli  one  part  is 
weakened  by  the  increased  action  of  an- 
other ;  and,  secondly,  the  sympathy  of  asso- 
ciation, ia  which  two  parts  act  together  at 
the  same  time. 

The  sympathy  of  association  is  produced 
suddenly,  and  for  a  short  time.  The  sym- 
pathy of  equilibrium  is  produced  more 
slowly,  and  continues  to  operate  for  a  much 
longer  time. 

It  is  curious  enough  that  most,  or  at 
least  many,  of  those  organs,  which  seem 
to  be  connected  by  the  sympathy  of  equi- 
librium, exhibit  likewise  more  or  less  of 
the  sj-mpathy  of  association,  when  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  this  can  take 
place. 

The  sympathy  of  equilibrium  is  seen  in 
the  effects  of  inflammation  of  the  end  of 
the  urethra  on  the  testicle  ;  which  often 
diminishes  its  action,  and  produces  a  very 
disagreeable  sensation  of  dulness,  or,  if 
this  inflammation  be  suddenly  diminished, 
the  action  of  the  testicle  is  as  suddenly 
increased,  and  swelling  takes  place.  The 
same  is  seen  in  the  connection  of  the  ure- 
thra witli  the  bladder  and  prostate  gland, 
as  is  mentioned  in  all  the  dissertations  on 
gonorrhoea.  These  parts  likewise  affect 
the  stomach  greatly,  increased  action  in 
them  weakening  that  organ  much.  This 
is  seen  in  the  effects  of  swelled  testicle, 
or  excessive  venery,  or  inflamed  bladder, 
and  in  a  stone ;  all  which  weaken  the 
stomach,  and  produce  dyspepsia.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  kidney ;  vo- 
miting and  flatulence  being  produced  by 
nephritis. 

The  sympathy  of  association,  or  an  in- 
stance of  sympathy  in  the  common  accept- 
ation of  the  word,  is  likewise  seen  in  the 
connection  betwixt  the  glans  and  testicles 
in  coition ;  but  for  this  purpose,  the  ac- 
tion in  the  glans  must  be  sudden  and  of 
short  duration  ;  for,  if  continued  long, 
weakness  of  the  testicles,  or  diminished 
action,  is  induced.  In  those  parts  which 
exhibit  this  natural  association  of  action, 
if  the  action  of  one  part  be  suddenly  and 
for  a  short  time  increased,  the  action  of 
the  sympathising  part  will  likewise  be  in- 
creased ;  as  we  see  in  the  instance  already 
given  of  coition,  and  likewise  in  paroxysms 
of  the  stone,  in  which  the  glans  penis,  after 
making  water,  becomes  very  painful. 


But  if  the  action  be  more  slowly  induced, 
and  continued  for  a  long  time,  then  this 
association  is  set  aside,  by  a  stronger  and 
more  general  principle  of  the  equilibrium 
of  action,  and  the  sympathising  part  is 
weakened.  Hence  violent  inflammation  of 
the  end  of  the  urethra  produces  a  weak- 
ness and  irritability  of  the  bladder,  dul- 
ness of  the  testicle,  &c. 

There  is  also  an  evident  sympathy  of 
equilibrium  betwixt  the  stomach  and 
lower  tract  of  intestines;  which  two  por- 
tions may  be  said  in  general  to  balance 
each  other  in  the  abdomen.  When  the 
action  of  the  intestines  is  increased  in  diar- 
rhoea, the  stomach  is  often  weakened,  and 
the  patient  tormented  with  nausea.  This 
will  be  cured,  not  so  easily  by  medicines 
taken  into  the  stomach,  as  by  anodyne 
clysters,  which  will  abate  the  action  of  the 
intestines.  When  the  intestines  are  in- 
flamed, as  in  strangulated  hernia,  vomiting 
is  a  never-failing  attendant. 

When  again  the  stomach  is  inflamed,  the 
intestines  are  affected,  and  obstinate  cos- 
tiveness  takes  place ;  even  in  hysterical 
afifections  of  the  stomach,  the  intestines 
are  often  deranged.  Injections  of  cold 
water  frequently  relieve  these  affections  of 
the  stomach,  by  their  action  on  the  intes- 
tines. 

The  liver  and  stomach  are  also  connected 
with  one  another.  When  the  liver  is  in- 
flamed, or  has  its  action  increased,  the 
stomach  is  weakened,  and  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms take  place.  When  the  stomach  is 
weakened,  as,  for  instance,  by  intoxication, 
then  the  action  of  the  liver  is  increased, 
and  a  greater  quantity  than  usual  of  bile 
is  secreted.  The  same  takes  place  in  warm 
climates,  where  the  stomach  is  much  debi- 
litated. 

If  the  liver  has  its  action  thus  frequently 
increased,  it  assumes  a  species  of  inflam- 
mation, or  becomes,  as  it  is  called,  scir- 
rhous. This  is  exemplified  in  the  habitual 
dram-drinkers,  and  in  those  who  stay  long 
in  warm  CQuntries  and  use  freedoms  with 
the  stomach.  The  liver  likewise  sympa- 
thises with  the  brain  ;  for  when  tliis  organ 
is  injured,  and  its  action  much  impaired, 
as  in  compression,  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration have  been  often  known  to  take 
place  in  the  liver. 

Besides  this  connection  of  the  stomach 
with  the  liver,  it  is  also  very  intimately  de- 
pendent on  the  brain,  being  weakened 
when  the  action  of  the  brain  is  increased  ; 
as  we  see  in  an  inflammation  of  that  organ, 
'flie  brain  again  is  affected  with  pain  when 
the  stomach  is  weakened  by  intoxication, 
or  other  causes  ;  and  this  pain  will  be  often 
relieved  by  slowly  renewing  the  action  of 
the  stomach,  by  such  stimuli  as  are  natu- 
ral to  it,  such  as  small  quantities  of  sou)) 
frequently  repeated.  A  slight  increase  of 
action  in  thu  stomach,  at  least  if  not  of  a 
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morbid  kind,  affects  the  brain  so  as  to  pro- 
duce sleep,  diminishing  its  action.  •  This 
we  see  in  the  effects  of  a  full  meal,  and 
even  of  a  draught  of  warm  water.  The 
stomach  likewise  sympatliises  with  the 
throat,  squeamishness  and  anorexia  being 
often  produced  by  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils.  This  inflammation  is  frequently 
abated  by  restoring  or  increasing  the  action 
of  the  stomach.  Hence  the  tliroat,  in 
slight  inflammation,  is  frequently  easier 
after  dinner  ;  hence,  likewise,  the  effects  of 
emetics  in  cynanche. 

The  extremities  of  bones  and  muscles  also 
sympathize  in  the  same  manner.  When 
one  end  of  a  bone  is  inflamed,  tlie  action  of 
the  other  is  lessened,  and  pain  is  produced ; 
for  a  painful  sensation  may  result  both  from 
increased  and  diminished  action.  When 
the  tendon  of  a  muscle  is  inflamed,  the 
body  of  that  muscle  often  is  pained,  and 
vice  versa. 

Lastly,  the  external  skin  sympathises 
witli  the  parts  below  it.  If  it  be  inflamed, 
as  in  erysipelas,  the  parts  immediately  be- 
neath are  weakened,  or  have  their  natural 
action  diminished.  If  this  inflammation 
affect  the  face,  or  scalp,  then  the  brain  is 
injured ;  and  headache,  stupor,  or  delirium, 
supervene.  If  it  attack  the  skin  of  tlie  ah- 
domen,  then  the  abdominal  viscera  are 
affected,  and  we  have  vomiting  and  purging, 
or  obstinate  cosliveness,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. This  is  illustrated  by  the  dis- 
ease of  children,  which  is  called  by  the  wo- 
men the  bowel-hive,  in  which  the  skin  is 
inflamed,  as  they  suppose,  from  some  mor- 
bid matter  within. 

If  the  internal  parts  be  inflamed,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  surface  is  diminished,  and,  by 
increasing  this  action,  we  can  lessen  or  re- 
move the  disease  below ;  as  we  see  daily 
proved  by  the  good  effects  of  blisters.  When 
the  stomach,  intestines,  or  kidney,  have  been 
very  irritable,  a  sinapism  has  been  known 
to  act  like  a  chann  ;  and,  in  the  deep  -seated 
inflammations  of  the  breasts,  bowels,  or 
joints,  no  better  remedy  is  known,  after  the 
use  of  the  lancet,  than  blisters. 

The  utility  of  issues  in  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  joints,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained on  the  same  principle.  In  these 
cases  we  find  that  issues  do  little  good  un- 
less they  be  somewhat  painful,  or  be  in  the 
state  of  healthy  ulcers.  An  indolent  flabby 
sore,  however  large  the  discharge  (wliich  is 
always  thin,  and  accompanied  with  little 
action),  does  no  good,  but  only  adds  to  the 
misery  of  the  patient.  We  may,  however, 
err  on  the  other  hand,  by  making  the  issues 
too  painful,  or  by  keeping  them  active  too 
long,  for,  after  they  have  removed  the  in- 
flammatory disease  below,  they  will  still 
operate  on  these  parts,  lessening  their  action, 
and  jjreventing  the  healing  process  from  go- 
ing on  properly.  This  is  seen  in  cases  of 
curvature  of  the  spine,  where  at  first  the 


inflammation  of  the  vertebra  is  diminished 
by  the  issues  ;  but  if  they  be  kept  long  open 
after  this  is  removed,  they  do  harm.  We 
often  see  the  patient  recover  rapidly  after 
his  surgeon  has  healed  the  issue  in  despair, 
judging  that  it  could  do  no  farther  service, 
but  only  increase  the  weakness  of  his  patient. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  when 
any  particular  action  disappears  suddenly 
from  a  part,  it  will  often  speedily  affect  tliat 
organ  which  sympathises  most  with  the  part 
that  was  originally  diseased.  This  is  best 
seen  in  the  inflammatory  action,  which,  as 
practical  writers  have  well  observed,  oc- 
casionally disappears  quickly  from  the  jjart 
first  affected,  and  then  shows  itself  in  some 
other. 

From  the  united  testimony  of  all  these 
facts,  Mr.  Burns,  of  Glasgow,  maintains 
the  doctrine  just  delivered,  and  proposes  to 
introduce  it  into  pathological  reasonings. 
In  the  whole  of  the  animal  economy,  we 
discover  marks  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
but  perhaps  in  no  part  of  it  more  than  in 
this,  of  the  existence  of  the  sympathy  of 
equilibrium,  for  if  a  large  part  of  the  system 
were  to  have  its  action  much  increased,  and 
all  the  other  parts  to  continue  acting  in  the 
same  proportionate  degree  as  formerly,  the 
whole  must  be  soon  exhausted ;  (for  in- 
creased action  would  require  for  its  support 
an  increased  quantity  of  energy. ) 

But  upon  this  principle,  when  action  is 
much  increased  in  one  part,  it  is  to  a  certain 
degree  diminished  in  some  other,  tlie  general 
sum  or  degree  of  action  in  the  body  is  thus 
less  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  conse- 
quently the  system  suffers  less. 

SY'MPHYSIS.  (From  aw,  together, 
and  (pvw,  to  grow. )  Mediate  connection, 
A  genus  of  tlie  connection  of  bones,  in 
which  they  are  imited  by  means  of  an  inter- 
vening body.  It  comprehends  four  species, 
viz.  synchondrosis,  s)'ssarcosis,  syneurosis, 
and  syndesmosis. 

SY'MPHYTUM.  (From  ffvficpvu,  to 
unite  :  so  called  because  it  is  supposed  to 
unite  and  close  the  lips  of  wounds  together.) 

1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnasan  system.  Class,  Penlandria  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
frey.     See  Si/mphylum  officinale. 

SvsiRHyTusi  MAcuLosuM.  Sce  Ptdmon- 
aria  officinalis. 

Symphytum  jiinus.  See  Pru7iella. 
SYMrHYTUst  OKFICINAI.E.  The  System- 
atic name  of  the  comfrey.  Consolida  major. 
'i'his  plant,  Symplu/him  — foliis-ovalis  lan- 
ceolatis  decnrrentilnis,  is  administered  where 
the  althaea  cannot  be  obtained,  its  roots 
abounding  with  a  viscid  glutinous  juice, 
whose  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
althaea. 

SvsiPHYTUJi  ri£TR.ffi:uM.  See  Coris  Mon- 
sjielicnsis. 

SYNA'^CHJ:.    See  Ojmnche. 
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Syka'nchica.  (From  (ruj'a7X'?>  thequin- 
sey :  so  called  from  its  uses  in  that  disease. ) 
Q,uinsej'-wort. 

SYNARTHRO'SIS.  (From  ffw,  to- 
gether, and  apdpov,  a  joint.)  Immoveable 
connection.  A  genus  of  connection  of 
bones,  in  which  tliey  are  united  together  by 
an  immoveable  union.  It  has  three  species, 
viz.  suture,  harmony,  and  gomphosis. 

SYNASTOMO'SIS.    This  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  Anastomosis. 

SYNCHONDRO'SIS,  (From  ffw, 
with,  and  xof^poy,  a  cartilage. )  A  species 
of  symphysis,  in  which  one  bone  is  united 
with  another  by  means  of  an  intervening 
cartilage  ;  as  the  vertebrae  and  the  bones  of 
the  pubes. 

SYNCHONDROTO'MIA.  (From 
ffvvxovSpaiais,  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes, 
and  Tffiva,  to  cut.)  The  operation  of  divid- 
ing the  sympliysis  of  the  pubes. 

SY'NCH  YSUS.  (From  ffvfxvoo,  to  con- 
found.) A  solution  of  the  vitreous  humour 
into  a  fine  attenuated  aqueous  fluid.  In 
Cullen's  Nosology,  it  is  a  variety  of  his  spe- 
cies caligo  pupillcs. 

SyNci'piTis  ossA.    See  Farielal  hones. 
SY'NCIPUT.     {Syncipul  vel  sinciput, 
itis.  n.)  The  fore-part  of  the  head  or  cranium. 

SY'NCOPE.  (From  crvv,  M'ith,  and 
kottIo),  to  cut,  or  strike  down.)  Atiimi  de- 
liquium  ;  Leipot/iymia ;  Defeclio  animi ;  Dis- 
sohilio;  Exanimalio ;  Asphyxia;  Virium  lap- 
sus ;  Apopsychia  ;  Apsycliia  ;  Ecchysis.  Faint- 
ing or  swooning.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
Class  Neuroses,  and  Order  Adynamice,  of 
Cullen,  in  which  the  respiration  and  action 
of  the  heart  either  cease,  or  become  much 
weaker  than  usual,  with  paleness  and  cold- 
ness, arising  from  diminished  energy  of  the 
brain,  or  from  organic  affections  of  the  heart. 
Species  :  1.  Syncope  cardiaca,  the  cardiac  syn- 
cope, arising  without  a  visible  cause,  and 
with  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  during 
the  intervals,  and  depending  generally  on 
some  organic  affection  of  the  heart  or  neigh- 
bouring vessels. 

2.  Syncope  occasionalis,  the  exciting  cause 
being  manifest. 

The  disease  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
anxiety  about  tlie  proecordia,  a  sense  of  ful- 
ness ascending  from  the  stomach  towards  the 
head,  vertigo  or  confusion  of  ideas,  dimness 
of  sight,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities. 
The  attacks  are  frequently  attended  with,  or 
end  in  vomiting,  and  sometimes  in  epileptic 
or  other  convulsions.  The  causes  are  sud- 
den and  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  pun- 
gent or  disagreeable  odours,  derangement  of 
the  primse  via;,  debility  from  preceding  dis- 
orders, loss  of  blood  spontaneous  or  artificial, 
the  operation  of  paracentesis,  &c.  During 
the  paroxysm  the  nostrils  are  to  be  stimulated 
with  some  of  the  preparations  of  ammonia, 
or  these  may  be  exhibited  internally,  if  the 
patient  is  capable  of  swallowing  ;  but  when 
the  disease  has  originated  from  large  loss  of 


blood  such  stimulants  must  be  used  cauti- 
ously. When  it  is  connected  with  a  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  stomach,  if  an  emetic 
can  be  given,  or  vomiting  excited  by  irritat- 
ing the  fauces,  it  will  probably  afford  relief. 
Sometimes  sprinkling  the  face  with  cold 
water,  will  recover  the  patient.  And  when 
there  is  reason  for  supposing  an  accumul- 
ation about  the  heart,  the  disease  not  having 
arisen  from  debilitating  causes,  a  moderate 
abstraction  of  blood  may  be  made  with  pro- 
prietj'.  Between  the  fits  we  should  endeavour 
to  strengthen  the  constitution,  where  debility 
appears  concerned  in  producing  them,  and 
the  several  exciting  causes  must  be  carefully 
guarded  against.  When  organic  affections 
of  the  heart,  and  parts  coimected  with  it, 
exist,  all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  palliate  the 
attstcks  of  fainting  ;  unless  the  primary  dis- 
ease can  be  removed,  which  is  extremely 
rare. 

Syncope  anginosa.    See  Angina  pectoris. 

SYNDESMOLO'GIA.  (From  <rwSeo-- 
fxo^,  a  ligament,  and  Ao/os,  a  discourse.) 
The  doctrine  of  the  ligaments. 

Syndesmo-pharyngeus.  Sec  Constrictor 
pliarijngis  medius. 

SYNDESMO'SIS.  (From  ffvyStcTfios, 
a  ligament.)  That  species  of  symphysis  or 
mediate  connection  of  bones  in  which  they 
are  united  by  ligament,  as  the  radius  with 
the  ulna. 

SYNDE'SMUS.  (From  o-wSew,  to  bind 
together.)    A  ligament. 

SYNE'CHIA.  Sscex'a-  A  concretion 
of  the  iris  with  the  cornea,  or  with  the  cap- 
sule of  the  crystalline  lens.  The  proximate 
cause  is  adhesion  of  these  parts,  the  conse- 
quence of  inflammation.  The  remote  causes 
are,  a  collapse  of  the  cornea,  a  prolapse  of 
the  iris,  a  swelling  or  tumified  cataract,  hy- 
popium,  or  original  formation.  The  species 
of  this  disorder  are  : 

1 .  Synechia  anterior  totalis,  or  a  concre- 
tion of  the  iris  with  the  cornea.  This  species 
is  known  by  inspecting  the  parts.  The  pupil 
in  this  species  is  dilated  or  coarctated,  or  it 
is  found  concreted  j  from  whence  various 
lesions  of  vision. 

2.  Synechia  anterior  partialis,  when  only 
some  part  of  the  iris  is  accreted.  This 
concretion  is  observed  in  one  or  many 
places  ;  from  hence  the  pupil  is  variously 
disfigured,  and  an  inordinate  motion  of  the 
pupil  is  perceived. 

3.  Synechia  anterior  composila,  when  not 
only  the  whole  iris,  but  also  a  prolapse  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  unites  with  the  cornea. 

4.  Synechia  posterior  totalis,  or  a  con- 
cretion of  the  whole  uvea,  with  the  ciliary 
processes  and  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline 
lens. 

5.  Synechia  posterior  partialis,  when  only 
some  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline 
lens  is  concreted  with  the  uvea  and  cornea. 
This  accretion  is  simplex,  duplex  triplex, 
or  in  many  places. 
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6.  Synechia  complicata,  with  au  amau- 
rosis, cataract,  mydriasis,  myosis,  or  syni- 
zesis. 

SYN'EURO'SIS.  (From  ow,  with,  and 
vevpov,  a  nerve,  because  the  ancients  in- 
cluded membranes,  ligaments,  and  tendons, 
under  the  head  of  nerves.)  A  species  of 
symphysis,  in  which  one  bone  is  united  to 
another  by  means  of  an  intervening  mem- 
brane. 

SYNGENESIA.  (From  aw,  together, 
and  yej/eois,  generation.)  The  name  of  a 
class  of  plants,  in  the  sexual  system  of 
Linnaeus,  consisting  of  plants  in  which  the 
anthers  are  united  into  a  tube,  the  filaments 
on  which  they  are  supported  being  mostly 
separate  and  distinct.  The  flowers  are  com- 
pound. 

SYNIZE'SIS.  A  perfect  concretion  and 
coarctation  of  the  pupil.  It  is  known  l)y 
the  absence  of  the  pupil,  and  a  total  loss  of 
vision.    The  species  are  : 

1.  Synizesis  naiiva,  with  which  infants 
are  sometimes  born.  In  this  case,  by  an 
error  of  the  first  conformation  of  the  pupil, 
there  is  no  perforation;  it  is  very  rarely 
found. 

2.  St/nizesis  accidentalis,  a  concretion  of 
the  pupil,- from  an  inflammation  or  exulcer- 
ation  of  tiie  uvea  or  iris,  or  from  a  defect  of 
the  aqueous  or  vitreous  humour. 

3.  Si/nizesis,  from  a  secession  of  the  iris 
or  cornea.  From  whatever  cause  it  may 
happen,  the  effect  is  certain,  for  the  pupil 
contracts  its  diameter;  the  longitudinal 
fibres,  separated  from  the  circle  of  the  cor- 
nea, cannot  resist  the  orbicular  fibres  :  from 
hence  the  pupil  is  wholly  or  partially  con- 
tracted. 

4.  Synizesis  complicala,  or  that  which  is 
complicated  with  an  amaurosis,  synechia,  or 
other  ocular  disease.  The  amaurosis,  or 
gutta  serena,  is  known  by  the  total  absence 
of  light  to  the  retina.  We  can  distinguish 
this  not  only  by  the  pupil  being  closed,  but 
likewise  the  eyelids  ;  for  whether  the  eyelids 
be  open  or  shut,  all  is  darkness  to  the  patient. 
The  other  complicated  cases  are  known  by 
viewing  tlie  eye,  and  considering  the  parts 
anatomically. 

5.  Synizesis  spuria,  is  a  closing  of  the 
pupil  by  mucus,  pus,  or  grumous  blood. 

SY'NOCHA.  (From  crwexc,  to  con- 
tinue.) Febris  synoclia.  Inflammatory 
fever.  A  species  of  continued  fever,  cha- 
racterised by  increased  heat ;  pulse  frequent, 
strong,  hard ;  urine  high-coloured  ;  senses 
not  impaired.  This  fever  is  so  named  from 
Its  being  attended  with  symptoms  denoting 
gerieral  inflammation  in  the  system,  by 
which  we  shall  always  be  able  readily  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  either  tiio  nervous  or  putrid. 
It  makes  its  attack  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
hut  is  most  prevalent  in  tlie  spring  ;  and  it 
seizes  persons  of  all  ages  and  habits,  but 
more  particularly  those  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
with  strong  elastic  fibres,  and  of  a  plethoric 


constitution.  It  la  a  species  of  fever  almost 
peculiar  to  cold  and  temperate  climates, 
being  rarely,  if  ever  met  with  in  very  warm 
ones,  except  amongst  Europeans  lately  ar- 
rived ;  and  even  then,  the  inflammatory 
stage  is  of  very  short  duration,  as  it  very 
soon  assumes  either  the  nervous  or  putrid 
type. 

The  exciting  causes  are  sudden  transitions 
from  heat  to  cold,  swallowing  cold  liquors 
when  the  body  is  much  heated  by  exercise, 
too  free  a  use   of  vinous  and  spirituous 
liquors,  great  intemperance,  violent  passions 
of  the  mind,  the  sudden  suppression  of  habi- 
tual evacuations,  and  the  sudden  repulsion 
of  eruptions.     It  may  be  doubted  if  this 
fever  ever  originates  from  personal  infec- 
tion ;  but  it  is  possible  for  it  to  appear  as  an 
epidemic  amongst  such  as  are  of  a  robust 
habit,  from  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmospliere. 
It  comes  on  with  a  sense  of  lassitude  and 
inactivity,  succeeded  by  vertigo,  rigors,  and 
pains  over  the  whole  body,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  the  head  and  back  ;  which  symptoms 
are  shortly  followed  by  redness  of  the  face 
and  eyes,  great  restlessness,  intense  heat, 
and    unquenchable   thirst,    oppression  of 
breathing,  and  nausea.    The  skin  is  dry  and 
parched;  the  tongue  is  of  a  scarlet  colour 
at  the  sides,  and  furred  with  white  in  the 
centre ;  the  urine  is  red  and  scanty ;  the 
body  is  costive ;  and  there  is  a  quickness, 
with  a  fulness  and  hardness  in  the  pulse, 
not  much  affected  by  any  pressure  made  on 
the  artery.     If  the  febrile  symptoms  run 
very  high,  and  proper  means  are  not  used  at 
an  early  period,  stupor  and  delirium  come 
on,  the  imagination    becomes  much  dis- 
turbed and  hurried,  and  the  patient  raves 
violently.    The  disease  usually  goes  through 
its  course  in  about  fourteen  days,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  crisis,  either  by  diaphoresis,  diar- 
rhoea, hasmorrhage  from  the  nose,  or  the 
deposit  of  a  copious  sediment  in  the  urine; 
which  crisis  is  usually  pi-eceded  by  some 
variation  in  the  pulse. 

Our  judgment  as  to  the  termination  of 
the  disease,  must  be  formed  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  attack,  and  the  nature  of  the 
symptoms.  If  the  fever  runs  iiigii,  or  con- 
tinues many  days  with  stupor  or  delirium, 
the  event  may  be  doubtful ;  but  if  to  these 
are  added,  picking  at  the  bed-clothes,  starl- 
ings of  the  tendons,  involuntary  discharges 
by  stool  and  urine,  and  liiccups,  it  will  then 
certainly  be  fatal.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
febrile  heat  abates  the  otlier  symptoms  mo- 
derate, and  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  crisis,  we 
may  then  expect  a  recovery.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, this  fever  has  been  known  to  termi- 
nate in  mania. 

On  opening  those  who  die  of  an  inflam- 
matory fever,  an  elPusion  is  often  perceived 
witliin  the  cranium,  and  now  and  then,  to- 
pical adections  of  some  of  the  viscera  are  to 
be  observed. 

The  ciiief  indication  in  synorha  is  to  lessen 
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tiie  excessive  vascular  action  by  evacuations, 
and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen.      Of  the 
former,  by  far  the  most  important  is  blood- 
letting, which  should  be  freely  practised  in 
this  disease,  making  a  large  orifice  into  the 
vein,  and  taking  from  ten  to  twenty-four 
ounces  of  blood,  according  to  the  violence  of 
the  symptoms,  and  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient.    The  disorder  may  sometimes  be  cut 
short  at  once  by  this  active  treatment  in  the 
beginning  ;  but  if  it  should  continue  urgent, 
and  the  strength  of  the  pulse  keep  up,  the 
repetition  of  it  within  more  moderate  limits 
will  be  from  time  to  time  advisable.  Purg- 
ing is  next  in  efficacy,  especially  with  those 
articles  which  produce  copious  serous  dis- 
charges, and  thoroughly  clear  out  the  intes- 
tines, as  the  saline  cathartics,  with  infusion 
of  senna,  jalap  with  supertartrate  of  potassa, 
&c.    As  the  disease  advances,  however,  we 
must  act  less  on  this  part,  and  attempt  to 
promote  the  other  discharges,  particularly 
that  by  the  skin  :  for  which  purpose  calomel, 
antimonials,  and  the  saline  diaphoretics  are 
to  be  exhibited.     The  antiphlogistic  regi- 
men consists  in  obviating  stimuli  of  every 
kind,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  safely  ;  im- 
pressions on  the  senses,  particularly  the  sight 
and  hearing,  bodily  and  mental  exertion,  &c. 
must  be  guarded  against  as  much  as  possible. 
The  diet  should  be  of  the  most  sparing  kind, 
barley-water,    or   other  mild  liquid,  with 
some  acid,  perhaps,  added,  or  a  little  nitrate 
of  potassa  dissolved  in  it,  taken  in  small 
quantities  from  time  to  time,    chiefly  to 
quench  the  thirst,  and  cool  the  body,  Will  be 
the  most  proper,  strictly  interdicting  animal 
food,  fermented  liquors,  and  the  like.  The 
stimulus  of  heat  must  be  especially  obviated 
by  light  clothing,  or  even  exposing  the  body 
to  the  air,  ventilating  the  apartment,  sprink- 
ling the  floor  with  vinegar  and  water,  &c. 
When  the  head  is  much  affected,  besides 
the  general  treatment,  it  will  be  proper  to 
take  blood  locally,  have  the  head  shaved  and 
cooled  by  some  evaporating  lotion,  apply  a 
blister  to  the  neck,  and,  perhaps,  stimulate 
the  lower  extremities.     In  like  manner  any 
oth^r  organ  being  particularly  pressed  upon, 
may  require  additional  means,  which  will  be 
sufficiently  understood  by  adverting  to  tlie 
several  phlegmasise. 

SY'NOCHUS.  (From  crwexoi,  to  con- 
tinue. )  A  mixed  fever.  A  species  of  con- 
tinued fever,  commencing  with  symptoms  of 
synocha,  and  terminating  in  typhus ;  so  that 
synocha  and  typhus,  blended  together  in  a 
slight  degree,  seem  to  constitute  this  species 
of  fever,  the  former  being  apt  to  preponderate 
at  its  commencement,  and  the  latter  towards 
its  termination. 

Every  thing  which  has  a  tendency  to  en- 
ervate the  body,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
remote  cause  of  this  fever  ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  it  often  arising  from  great  bodily 
fatigue,  too  great  an  indulgence  in  sensual 
pleasures,  violent  exertion,  intemperance  in 
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drinking,  and  errors  in  diet,  'and  now  and 
then  likewise  from  the  suppression  of  some 
long-accustomed  discharge.  Certain  pas- 
sions of  the  mind  (such  as  grief,  fear, 
anxiety,  and  joy,)  have  been  enumerated 
amongst  the  causes  of  fear,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances it  is  probable  they  may  have  given 
rise  to  it ;  but  the  concurrence  of  some  other 
powers  seems  generally  necessary  to  produce 
this  effect.  The  most  usual  and  universal 
cause  of  this  fever  is  the  application  of  cold 
to  the  body  ;  and  its  morbid  effects  seem  to 
depend  partly  upon  certain  circumstances  of 
the  cold  itself,  and  partly  upon  certain  cir- 
cumstances of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ap- 
plied. 

The  circumstances  which  seem  to  give  the 
application  of  cold  due  effect,  are  its  degree 
of  ijitensity,  the  length  of  time  which  it  is 
applied;  its  being  applied  generally,  or  only 
in  a  current  of  air,  its  having  a  degree  of 
moisture  accompanying  it,  and  its  being  a 
considerable  or  sudden  change  from  heat  to 
cold.  The  circumstances  of  persons  render- 
ing them  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  cold, 
seem  to  be  debility,  induced  either  by  great 
fatigue,  or  violent  exertions,  by  long  fasting, 
by  the  want  of  natural  rest,  by  severe  evacu- 
ations, by  preceding  disease,  by  errors  in 
diet,  by  intemperance  in  drinking,  by  great 
sensuality,  by  too  close  an  application  to 
study,  or  giving  way  to  grief,  fear,  or  great 
anxiety,  by  depriving  the  body  of  a  part  of 
its  accustomed  clothing,  by  exposing  any 
one  particular  part  of  it,  whilst  the  rest  is 
kept  of  its  usual  warmth,  or  by  exposing  it 
generally  or  suddenly  to  cold  when  heated 
much  beyond  its  usual  temperature ;  these 
we  may,  therefore,  look  upon  as  so  many 
causes  giving  an  effect  to  cold  which  it  other- 
wise miglit  not  have  produced.  Another 
frequent  cause  of  fever  seems  to  be  breath- 
ing air  contaminated  by  the  vapours  arising 
either  directly  or  originally  from  the  body  of 
a  person  labouring  under  tlie  disease.  A 
peculiar  matter  is  supposed  to  generate  in 
the  body  of  a  person  affected  with  fever, 
and  this  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
being  applied  to  one  in  health,  will  no  doubt 
often  cause  fever  to  take  place  in  him,  which 
has  induced  many  to  suppose  that  this  infec- 
tious matter  is  produced  in  all  fevers  wliat- 
ever,  and  that  they  are  all,  more  or  less, 
contagious. 

The  effluvia  arising  from  the  human  body, 
if  long  confined  to  one  pliice  without  being 
diffused  in  the  atmosphere,  will,  it  is  well 
known,  acquire  a  singular  virulence,  and 
will,  if  ap))lied  to  the  bodies  of  men,  become 
the  cause  of  fever.  Exhalations,  arising 
from  animal  or  vegetable  substances  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction,  have  been  looked  upon 
as  another  general  cause  of  fever  :  marshy  or 
moist  grounds,  acted  upon  by  heat  for  any 
length  of  time,  usually  send  forth  exhalations 
which  prove  a  never-failing  source  of  fever, 
but  more   particularly  in  warm  climates. 
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Various  hypotheses  have  been  maintained, 
with  respect  to  the  proximate  cause  of  fever  ; 
some  supposing  it  to  be  a  lentor  or  viscidity 
prevailing  in  the  mass  of  blood,  and  stagnat- 
ing in  the  extreme  vessels  ;  others,  that  it  is 
a  noxious  matter  introduced  into  or  gene- 
rated in  the  body,  and  that  the  increased 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  an  effort  of 
nature  to  expel  the  morbific  matter  ;  others, 
that  it  consisted  in  an  increased  secretion  of 
bile  ;  and  others  again,  that  it  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  a  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  ex- 
treme vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  body ; 
which  last  was  the  doctiiue  taught  by  the  late 
Dr.  Cullen. 

An  attack  of  this  fever  is  generally  marked 
by  the  patient's  being  seized  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  languor  or  sense  of  debility, 
together  with  a  sluggishness  in  motion,  and 
frequent  yawning  and  stretching ;  tlie  face 
and  extremities  at  the  same  time  I)ecome 
pale,  and  the  skin  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body  appears  constricted  ;  he  then  per- 
ceives a  sensation  of  cold  in  his  back,  passing 
from  thence  over  his  whole  frame.;  and  this 
sense  of  cold  continuing  to  increase, 
tremors  in  the  limbs,  and  rigors  of  the  body 
succeed. 

With  these  there  is  a  loss  of  apiJetite, 
want  of  taste  in  the  mouth,  slight  pains  in 
the  head,  back,  and  loins,  small  and  frequent 
respirations.  The  sense  of  cold  and  its 
effects  after  a  little  time  becomes  less  violent, 
and  are  alternated  with  flushings,  and  at 
last,  going  off  altogether,  they  are  succeeded 
by  great  heat  difiused  generally  over  the 
whole  body  ;  the  face  looks  flushed,  the  skin 
is  dry,  as  likewise  the  tongue ;  universal 
restlessness  prevails,  with  a  violent  pain  in 
the  head,  oppression  at  the  chest,  sickness  at 
the  stomach,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit. 
There  is  likewise  a  great  thirst  and  costive- 
ness,  and  the  pulse  is  full  and  frequent, 
beating,  perhaps,  90  or  100  strokes  in  a 
minute.  When  the  symptoms  run  very 
high,  and  there  is  a  considerable  determin- 
ation of  blood  to  the  head,  a  delirium  will 
arise.  In  this  fever,  as  well  as  most  others, 
there  is  generally  an  increase  of  symptoms 
towards  evening. 

If  the  disease  is  likely  to  prove  fatal, 
either  by  its  continuing  a  long  time,  or  by 
the  severity  of  its  symptoms,  then  a  starting 
of  the  tendons,  picking  at  the  bed-clotlies, 
involuntary  discharges  by  urine  and  stool, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  hiccoughs, 
will  be  observed  ;  where  no  such  appearances 
take  place,  the  disease  will  go  ttn-ough  its 
coui-se. 

As  a  fever  once  produced  will  go  on,  al- 
though its  cause  be  entirely  removed,  and  as 
the  continued  or  fresh  application  of  a  cause 
of  fever  neither  will  increase  that  which  is 
already  produced,  nor  occasion  a  new  one, 
there  can  be  no  certainty  as  to  the  duration 
of  fever ;  and  it  is  only  by  attending  to  cer- 
tain appearances  or  changes,  which  usually 


take  place  on  the  approach  of  a  crisis,  that 
we  can  form  any  opinion  or  decision.  The 
symptoms  pointing  out  the  approach  of  a 
crisis,  are  the  pulse  becoming  soft,  mode- 
rate, and  near  its  natural  speed  ;  the  tongue 
losing  its  fur  and  becoming  clean,  with  an 
abatement  of  thirst;  the  skin  being  covered 
with  a  gentle  moisture,  and  feeling  soft  to 
tlie  touch  ;  the  secretory  organs  performing 
their  several  offices  ;  and  the  urine  deposit- 
ing flaky  crystals  of  a  dirty  red  colour,  and 
becoming  turbid  on  being  allowed  to  stand 
any  time. 

Many  physicians  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  all 
acute  diseases,  except  those  of  a  putrid  kind, 
which  usually  determines  Ihem  to  be  of  a 
certain  duration,  and,  therefore,  that  these 
terminations,  when  salutary,  happen  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  disease  rather  than  at 
others,  unless  disturbed  in  their  progress  by 
an  improper  mode  of  treatment,  or  the 
arising  of  some  accidental  circumstance. 
These  periods  are  known  by  the  appellation 
of  critical  days ;  and  from  the  time  of 
Hippocrates  down  to  the  present,  have  been 
pretty  generally  admitted.  Tiie  truth  of 
them.  Dr.  Thomas  thinks,  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted, however  they  may  be  interrupted  by 
various  causes.  A  great  number  of  pheno- 
mena show  us,  that  both  in  the  sound  state 
and  the  diseased,  nature  has  a  tendency  to 
observe  certain  periods;  for  instance,  the 
vicissitudes  of  sleeping  and  watching  occur- 
ring with  such  regularity  to  every  one  ;  the 
accurate  periods  that  the  menstrual  flux  ob- 
serves, and  tlie  exact  time  of  pregnancy  in 
all  viviparous  animals,  and  many  other  such 
instances  that  might  be  adduced,  all  prove 
tliis  law. 

With  respect  to  diseases,  every  one  must 
have  observed  the  definite  periods  which  take 
place  in  regular  interniittents,  as  well  tliose 
universal  as  topical ;  in  the  course  of  ti-ue 
inflammation,  which  at  the  fourth,  or  at  the 
farthest  the  seventh  day,  is  resolved,  or  after 
this  period,  changes  into  either  abscess,  gan- 
grene, or  scirrhus  ;  in  exanthematous  erup- 
tions, -which,  if  they  are  favourable  and 
regular,  appear  on  a  certain  and  definite 
day  ;  for  example,  the  small-pox  about  the 
fourth  day.  •  All  these  appear  to  be  founded 
on  immutable  laws,  according  to  which  the 
motions  of  the  body  in  health  and  in  disease 
are  governed. 

Tile  days  on  which  it  is  supjjosed  the 
termination  of  continued  fevers  principally 
happens,  are  the  third,  fifth,  scventli,  ninth, 
eleventh,  fourteenth,  seventeenth,  and  twen- 
tieth. 

A  simple  continued  fever  terminates 
always  by  a  regular  crisis  in  the  manner 
before  mentioned,  or  from  the  febrile  matter 
falling  on  some  particular  parts,  it  excites 
infljunmation,  abscess,  eruption,  or  destroys 
the  patient.  -  , 

Great  anxiety,  loss  of  strength,  intense 
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heat,  stupor,  delirium,  irregularity  in  tlie 
pulse,  twitchings  iu  the  fingers  and  hands, 
picking  at  the  bed-clothes,  startings  of  the 
tendons,  hiccoughs,  involuntary  evacuations 
by  urine  and  stool,  and  such  like  symptoms, 
point  out  the  certain  approach  of  deatii. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  senses  remain 
clear  and  distinct,  the  febrile  heat  abates,  the 
skin  is  soft  and  moist,  the  pulse  becomes 
moderate  and  is  regular,  and  the  urine 
deposites  flaky  crystals,  we  may  then  expect 
a  speedy  and  happy  termination  to  the  dis- 
ease. 

The  usual  appearances  which  are  to  be 
observed  on  dissection  of  those  who  die  of 
this  fever,  are  an  effusion  within  the  cra- 
nium, and  topical  affections  perhaps  of  some 
viscera. 

This  disease  being  of  a  mixed  nature,  the 
treatment  must  be  modified  accordingly. 
In  tlie  beginning,  the  same  plan  is  to  be 
pursued  as  in  synocha,  except  that  we  must 
be  more  sparing  in  the  use  of  the  lancet,  in 
proportion  as  there  is  less  power  in  the 
system,  to  maintain  the  increased  action  of 
the  heart  and  artei'ies ;  althougli  if  any 
important  part  should  be  much  atfected,  \vc 
must  act  more  vigorously,  to  prevent  its  dis- 
organisation, and  the  consequent  destruction 
of  life.  When  the  character  of  the  disease 
is  changed,  the  means  proper  will  be  such 
as  are  pointed  out  under  the  head  of  Ty- 
phus. 

SYNO'VIA.  (A  term  of  no  radical 
meaning,  coined  by  Paracelsus.)  An  unc- 
tuous fluid  secreted  from  certain  glands  in 
the  joint  in  which  it  is  contained.  Its  use 
is  to  lubricate  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  of 
the  articulatory  bones,  and  to  facilitate  their 
motions. 

SYNOVIAL.  Si/novialis.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  synovia,  or  fluid  of  the 
joints. 

SvNoviAL  GLAJins.  Glanclulce  si/novi- 
ales.  The  assemblage  of  a  fatty ,  fimbriat- 
ed structure  within  the  cavities  of  some 
joints. 

SYNTENO'SIS.  (From  <tw,  with,  and 
Teua)v,  a  tendon.)  A  species  of  articulation 
where  the  bones  are  connected  together  by 
tendons. 

Synte'xis.  (From  cui'Tr/x^'',  to  dissolve.) 
A  marasmus  or  wasting  of  the  body. 

SY'NTHESIS.  (From  (Twrie-nfii,  to 
compose.)    Combination.    See  ylnalysis. 

Synxiieti'smus.  (From  cruvOeu,  to  con- 
cur.)   The  reduction  of  a  fracture. 

Synulo'tica.  ( From  crwovAoai,  to  cica- 
trise.)   Medicines  which  heal  wounds. 

SY'PHILIS.  (The  name  of  a  shepherd, 
who  fed  the  flocks  of  king  Alcithous,  who, 
proud  of  their  number  and  beauty,  insulted 
the  sun  ;  as  a  punishment  for  which,  fable 
relates,  that  this  disease  was  sent  on  earth  j 
or  from  ffKpKos,  filthy.)  Lues  venerea; 
Morliiis  GaUicus ;  Jlplirodisiiis  viorbu.i ;  Mor- 
bus Indicus ;    Morbus  Meajwlilanus  ;  Fa- 


tursa.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class 
Cackexio!,  and  Order  TmjjeHgines,  of  CuUen. 
Towards  tlie  close  of  the  memorable  fifteenth 
century,  about  the  year  1494  or  1495,  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe  were  greatly  alarmed 
by  tlie  sudden  appearance  of  this  disease. 
The  novelty  of  its  symptoms,  and  the  won- 
derful rapidity  with  which  it  was  propagated 
throughout  every  part  of  the  known  world, 
soon  made  it  an  important  object  of  medical 
inquiry. 

In  common  language,  it  is  said  a  person 
has  syphilis  or  is  poxed,  when  the  venereal 
poison  has  been  received  into,  or  is  diffused 
through  the  system,  and  there  produces  its 
peculiar  effects,  as  idcers  of  the  mouth  or 
fauces,  spots,  tetters,  and  ulcers  of  the  skin, 
pains,  swelling,  and  caries  of  the  bones,  &c. 
But' as  long  as  the  effects  of  the  poison  are 
local  and  confined  to  or  near  the  genitals, 
the  disorder  is  not  called  syphilis,  lues  vene- 
rea, nor  pox  ;  but  distinguished  by  some  par- 
ticular name,  according  to  its  different  seat 
or  appearance  ;  such  as  gonorrhoea  venerea, 
chancre,  or  bubo. 

Tlie  venereal  disease  is  always  produced 
by  a  poison.  Concerning  the  nature  of  this 
poison,  we  know  no  more  than  iVe  do  about 
that  of  the  small-pox  or  any  other  conta- 
gion ;  we  know  only  that  it  produces  pecu- 
liar effects.  The  smallest  particle  of  this 
poison  is  sufficient  to  bring  on  the  most  vio- 
lent disorder  over  the  whole  body.  It  seems 
to  spread  and  diffuse  itself  by  a  kind  of  fer- 
mentation and  assimilation  of  matter  ;  and, 
like  other  contagions,  it  requires  some  time 
after  being  applied  to  the  human  body,  be- 
fore it  produces  that  effect.  It^^is  not  known 
whether  it  has  different  degrees  of  acrimony 
and  volatility,  or  whether  it  is  always  the 
same  in  its  nature,  varying  only  with  regard 
to  the  particular  part  to  which  it  is  applied, 
or  according  to  the  different  habit  and  con- 
stitution or  particular  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
person  who  receives  the  infection.  We 
know  that  mercury  possesses  a  certain  and 
specific  power  of  destroying  the  venereal 
virus  ;  but  we  are  quite  uncertain  whether  it 
acts  by  a  sedative,  adstringent,  or  evacuant 
quality;  or,  which  is  not  unlikely,  by  a 
chemical  elective  attraction  whereby  both 
substances  uniting  with  one  another  are 
changed  to  a  third,  which  is  no  more  hurt- 
ful, but  has  some  new  properties  entirely 
distjnct  from  those  which  any  of  them  had 
before  they  were  united.  The  variolous 
miasma,  we  know,  produces  its  effects  in 
about  twenty  or  twenty-four  days  after  the 
infection  is  received  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  eight  or  ten  days  if  by  inoculation,  but 
the  venereal  virus  seems  to  keep  no  particu- 
lar  period.  At  some  times,  and,  perhaps, 
in  particular  persons.  Dr.  Swcdiaur  has  seen 
chancres  arise  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours, 
nay,  in  a  still  shorter  time,  indeed  he  men- 
tions in  a  few  minutes,  after  an  impure 
coition  ;  whereas  in  most  cases,  thev  make 
4  F 
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tlieir  appearance  only  in  as  many  days.  Tlie 
generality  of  men  feel  the  first  symptoms  of 
a  clap  between  the  second  and  fil'tli  days 
after  an  impure  coitus ;  but  there  are  in- 
stances where  they  do  not  appear  till  after  as 
many  weeks  or  months.  Dr.  S.  was  con- 
sulted by  a  young  man,  who  was  seized  with 
a  violent  discharge  from  the  glans  along  with 
a  phimosis,  but  without  any  chancres,  four 
weeks  after  coition  ;  and  during  all  the  in- 
terval, he  felt  not  the  least  symptom  of  the 
disease.  Some  years  ago,  a  gentleman  went 
out  from  London,  in  seemingly  perfect 
health,  to  the  East  Indies  ;  but  on  his  arrival 
in  that  hot  climate,  after  a  voyage  of  four 
months,  -a  violent  clap  broke  out  before  he 
went  on  shore,  though  he  could  have  received 
no  infection  during  the  voyage,  as  there  was 
not  a  woman  on  board.  There  are  instances 
which  render  it  probable  that  the  virus  may 
lie  four,  five,  or  six  weeks,  and  perhaps 
longer,  on  the  surface  of  the  genitals  before 
it  is  absorbed ;  and  were  it  not  then  to 
produce  a  chancre,  might  probably  not  be 
absorbed  at  all.  We  see  daily  examples, 
where  common  women  communicate  the 
infection  to  different  men  in  the  space  of 
several  weeks,  while  they  themselves  have 
not  the  least  symptom  of  syphilis  local  or 
universal,  the  poison  lying  all  that  time  in 
the  vagina  harmless,  and  generally  without 
being  absorbed.  How  long  the  venereal 
virus  may  hn-k  in  the  body  itself,  after  it 
has  been  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  blood, 
before  it  produces  any  sensible  effect,  is  a 
matter  of  equal  uncertainly.  There  is 
scarcely  a  practitioner  who  has  not  observed 
instances  of  its  remaining  harmless  for  weeks 
or  even  months  in  the  body.  Dr.  Swediaur 
bad  a  case,  where,  after  lying  dormant  for 
half  a  year,  it  broke  out  with  unequivocal 
symptoms.  But  the  following  instance,  if 
to  be  depended  upon,  is  still  more  extra- 
ordinary : 

Some  years  ago,  says  the  above  writei",  I 
•was  consulted  by  a  gentleman  about  a  sore 
throat,  which  I  declared  to  be  venereal.  My 
patient  was  astonished  ;  and  assured  me  that 
for  nine  years  past  he  had  not  had  the  least 
venereal  complaint,  nor  had  he  any  reason  to 
believe  he  had  since  received  any  infection  ; 
but  that  he  had  been  in  the  East  Indies, 
where  he  was  affected  with  a  violent  clap. 
On  his  return  to  Europe,  being  to  appear- 
ance in  good  health,  he  married,  and  conti- 
nued perfectly  free  of  any  such  complaint 
ever  since.  By  a  mercurifil  course,  liow- 
ever,  the  complaint  for  which  he  applied  to 
me  was  completely  removed.  With  regard 
to  its  effects,  the  venereal  poison  follows  no 
constant  rule  :  for  though,  in.  general,  it 
affects  first  the  throat,  wliere  it  produces  ul- 
cerations, in  others  it  exerts  its  virulence  on 
the  skin  or  bones.  Wliilst  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind  are  thus  easily  affected  by  this 
poison,  there  arc  some  few  wlio  seem  to  be 
altogether  unsusceptible  of  the  infection  : 


as  happens  equally  with  the  variolous  conta- 
gion, though  they  go  into  infected  places, 
and  expose  themselves  to  inoculation  or 
every  hazard  by  which  the  disease  is  gene- 
rally communicated. 

Some  persons  are  more  liable  than  others 
to  be  infected  who  are  seemingly  of  the 
same  habit ;  nay,  the  very  same  person 
seems  to  be  more  liable  to  be  infected  at  one 
time  than  another,  and  those  wlio  have  been 
once  infected  seem  to  be  more  liable  to 
catch  the  infection  a  second  time,  than  those 
who  never  were  infected  before  with  the 
disease.  The  climate,  season,  age,  state  of 
health,  idiosyncrasy,  are,  perhaps,  as  in 
other  diseases,  the  necessary  predisposing 
causes.  The  same  difference  is  observable 
in  the  progress  made  by  the  disease  after  the 
patient  is  infected.  In  some  the  progress  is 
slow,  and  the  disease  appears  scarcely  to  gain 
any  ground,  while  in  others  it  advances 
vdth  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  speedily  pro- 
duces the  most  terrible  symptoms.  Whe- 
ther the  venereal  poison  can  be  absorbed 
into  the  symptom,  without  a  previous  exco- 
riation, or  ulcei-ation  of  the  genitals,  or  some 
other  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  is  still 
a  matter  of  doubt.  Several  cases,  however, 
have  occurred  which  render  it  highly  proba- 
ble, if  not  certain,  that  the  poison  really  is 
now  and  then  absorbed,  without  any  previ- 
ous excoriation  or  ulceration  whatsoever, 
and  thus  produces  buboes  and  other  vene- 
real symptoms  in  the  body. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  the  earliest  and 
even  by  some  late  writers,  that  it  may  be 
caught  by  lying  in  the  same  bed  or  living  in 
the  same  room  with  or  after  an  infected 
person.  What  may  have  been  the  case  at 
the  commencement  of  the  disease,  cannot 
be  said,  but  the  most  accurate  observations 
and  experiments  which  have  been  made 
upon  the  subject,  do  not  confirm  tliis  to 
be  the  case  in  our  times.  Nor  are  nurses 
infected  in  the  Lock-Hospital,  where  they 
live  night  and  day  with  patients  in  all 
stages  of  the  distemper.  Tlie  fact  seems 
to  be,  that  patients  in  our  times  are  apt  to 
impose  upon  themselves,  or  upon  physicians 
and  surgeons,  with  regard  to  this  matter; 
and  the  above  opinion  easily  g.iins  ground 
among  the  vulgar,  especially  in  countries 
where  people  arc  more  influenced  by  pre- 
judices, superstition,  servile  situation  in  life, 
or  other  circumstances.  Hence,  we  some- 
times hear  tlie  most  ridiculous  accounts 
given  |in  those  countries  by  friars  and  com- 
mon soldiers,  of  tlie  manner  by  whicli  they 
came  to  this  disorder :  such  as  piles,  gravel, 
colics,  contusions,  fevers,  little-houses,  ly- 
ing in  suspected  beds,  or  lying  in  bed  with 
a  suspected  person,  retention  of  the  se- 
men, coition  witli  a  w^oman  in  menstru- 
ation, tlie  use  of  cider,  bad  wine  or  beer, 
&c. 

Another  question  undecided  is,  whether 
the  venereal  poison  ever  infects  any  fluid  of 
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our  body,  besides  those  of  the  mucous  and 
lymphatic  system.  Does  tlie  venereal  poi- 
son in  an  infected  woman  ever  affect  the 
milk,  and  consequently  can  the  infection  be 
conveyed  to  the  infant  by  tlie  milk  alone, 
without  any  venereal  ulcer  on  or  al)out  the 
nipples  ?  It  is  equally  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty whether  the  venereal  disease  is  ever 
convej'ed  from  an  infected  father  or  mother, 
by  coition,  to  the  foetus,  provided  their  ge- 
nitals are  sound  ;  or  whether  a  child  is  ever 
affected  with  venereal  symptoms  in  the  ute- 
rus of  an  infected  mother.  Such  infected 
infants  as  came  under  the  observation  of 
Dr.  Swediaur,  or  of  his  friends,  whose  prac- 
tice afforded  them  frequent  opportuniiies  of 
seeing  new-born  infants,  seemed  rather  to 
militate  against  the  opinion.  Neither  he 
nor  any  of  them,  have  ever  been  able  to  ob- 
serve ulcerations  or  other  symptoms  of  a 
venereal  kind  upon  new-born  childi-en  ;  and 
such  as  make  their  appearance  four,  six,  or 
eight,  or  more  days  afterwards,  on  the  geni- 
tals, anus,  lips,  mouth,  &c.  may  rather  be 
supposed  to  arise  by  infection  during  the 
passage  from  ulcers  in  the  vagina  of  the 
mother,  the  skin  of  the  infant  being  then 
nearly  in  as  tender  a  state  as  the  glans  penis, 
or  the  labia  ;  and  this  perhaps  at  the  time 
when  an  absorption  of  the  venereal  poison 
might  more  easily  take  place  without  a  pre- 
vious excoriation,  or  ulceration  of  the  skin. 
All  the  ways,  therefore,  by  which  we  see,  in 
"our  days,  the  venereal  poison  communi- 
cated from  an  unhealthy  to  a  healthy  per- 
son, may  be  reduced  to  the  following  heads  : 

1.  By  the  coition  of  a  healthy  person 
with  another  who  is  infected  with  venereal 
disease  of  the  genitals. 

2.  By  the  coition  of  a  healthy  person 
with  another,  apparently  healthy,  in  whose 
genitals  the  poison  lies  concealed,  without 
having  yet  produced  any  bad  symptom. 
Thus  a  woman  who  has  perhaps  received 
the  infection  from  a  man  two  or  three  days 
before,  may  during  that  time  infect,  and 
often  does  infect,  the  man  or  men  who 
have  to  do  with  her  afterwards,  without 
having  any  symptoms .  of  the  disease  visi- 
ble upon  herself;  and,  vice  versa,  a  man 
may  infect  a  woman  in  the  same  manner. 
Such  instances  occur  in  practice  every  day. 

3.  By  sucking ;  in  this  case  the  nipples 
of  the  wet  nurse  may  be  infected  by  ve- 
nereal ulcers  in  the  mouth  of  the  child  : 
or,  vice  versa,  the  nipples  of  the  nurse 
being  infected,  will  occasion  venereal  ul- 
cers in  the  child's  nose,  mouth,  or  lips. 
It  is  uncertain,  as  mentioned  above,  whe- 
ther the  venereal  poison  was  ever  pro- 
pagated by  means  of  the  milk  from  the 
breast. 

4.  By  exposing  to  the  contact  of  venereal 
poison  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
by  kissing,  touching,  &c.  especially  if  the 
parts  so  exposed  have  been  previously  exco- 
riated, wounded,  or  ulcerated  by  any  cause 


whatever.  In  this  manner  we  frequently 
see  venereal  ulcers  arise  in  the  scrotum  and 
thighs;  and  there  are  some  well-attested 
instances  where  the  infection  took  place  in 
the  fingers  of  mid  wives  or  surgeons.  Se- 
veral instances  are  recorded  of  venereal 
ulcers  in  the  nostrils,  eyelids,  and  lips  of 
persons  who  had  touclied  their  own  genitals, 
or  tliose  of  others,  affected  at  the  time  with 
local  venereal  complaints,  and  then  rubbed 
their  nostrils,  &c.  with  the  fingers,  without 
previously  washing  the  hands.  There  was 
a  few  years  ago  in  London,  a  melancholy 
example  of  a  young  lady,  who,  after  having 
drawn  a  decayed  tooth,  and  replaced  it  with 
one  taken  immediately  from  a  young  woman 
apparently  in  perfect  health,  was  soon  after 
affected  with  an  ulcer  in  the  mouth.  The 
sore  ^manifested  symptoms  of  a  venereal 
nature  ;  but  such  was  its  obstinacy,  that  it 
resisted  the  most  powerful  mercurial  reme- 
dies, terminating  at  last  in  a  caries  of  the 
maxilla,  with  a  most  shocking  erosion  of  the 
mouth  and  face,  by  which  the  unhappy  pa- 
tient was  destroyed.  During  all  this,  how- 
ever, we  are  informed  that  not  the  smallest 
venereal  symptom  was  perceived  in  the 
woman  from  whom  the  sound  tooth  was 
procured. 

5.  By  wounding  any  part  of  the  body 
with  a  lancet  or  knife  infected  with  the 
venereal  virus.  In  this  instance  there  is  a 
similarity  between  the  venereal  poison  and 
that  of  the  small-pox.  There  are  several 
examples  of  the  latter  being  produced  by 
bleeding  with  a  lancet  which  had  been  pre- 
viously employed  for  the  purpose  of  inocu- 
lation, or  of  opening  -variolous  pustules, 
without  being  properly  cleaned  afterwards. 
In  Moravia,  in  the  year  1577,  a  number  of 
persons  who  assembled  in  a  house  for  bath- 
ing, liad  themselves,  according  to  tlie  custom 
of  that  time,  scarified  by  the  barber,  were  all 
of  them  infected  with  the  venereal  disease, 
and  treated  accordingly.  Krato,  the  phy- 
sician, and  Jordan  who  gave  a  description 
of  this  distemper,  are  both  of  opinion  that 
it  was  communicated  by  means  of  the  sca- 
rifying instrument.  And  Van  Swieten 
relates  several  instances  where  the  lues 
was  communicated  by  a  similar  carelessness 
in  cleaning  the  instrument  used  in  bleeding 
or  scarification. 

The  venereal  poison  applied  to  the  ure- 
thra and  vagina  produce  a  clap.  See  Go~ 
norrhcea.  Coming  into  contact  with  other 
parts,  it  produces  a  chancre  or  bubo  and 
constitutional  symptoms.  Chancre  is  the 
primary  and  immediate  consequence  of  in- 
oculation with  true  venereal  matter  in  any 
of  the  ways  which  have  been  mentioned, 
and  may  arise  in  any  part  of  the  human 
body  :  but  it  generally  shows  itself  in  the 
pudenda,  because  the  infecting  medium  is 
tliere  first  taken  up  in  the  one  sex,  and  com- 
municated by  contact  to  the  other.  It  is 
not,  however,  peculiar  to  these  parts,  for 
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whenever  the  same  kind  of  fluid  is  applied 
to  a  scratch  on  the  hand,  finger,  lip,  or  nip- 
ple,   the    same   consequence  will  follow. 
■There  can  be  no  doubt  but  tliat  the  slightest 
abrasion  possible,  or  breach  of  the  cuticle, 
is  sufficient  to  give  a  speedy  admission  to 
this  destructive  poison.     A  chancre  makes 
its  appearance  either  with  a  slight  inflamma- 
tion which  afterwards  ulcerates,  or  tliere 
arises  a  small  pimple  or  pustule  lilled  with  a 
transparent  fluid,  which  soon  breaks  and 
forms  into  a  spreading  ulcer.     The  period 
at  which  it  makes  its  appearance  after  in- 
fection is  very  various,  being  most  commonly 
in  five  or  six  days,  but  in  some  cases  not  till 
after  the   expiration    of  as  many  weeks. 
There  is  both  a  local  and  general  predisposi- 
tion to  chancres  :  Jews  and  Mahommedans, 
from  the  constant  exposure  of  the  glans  and 
loss  of  the  prepuce,  have  the  cuticle  of  the 
glans  penis  of  much  firmer  texture  than 
those  who  have  not  been  circumcised  ;  and 
they  aj-e,  from  this  circumstance,  much  less 
subject  to  chancres  than  the  rest  of  mankind. 
For  the  same  reason  they  who,  from  the 
shortness  of  the  prepuce,  generally  keep  the 
glans  uncovered,  are  not  so  liable  to  the 
diseases  as  those  who  have  long  narrow  pre- 
putia ;  for  persons  thus  formed  constantly 
keep  the  surface  of  the  glans  and  prepuce 
moist  and  tender,  and  almost  at  every  co- 
habitation are  liable  to  abrasions  and  to  ex- 
coriations. 

There  is  an  intermediate  state  of  the  ve- 
nereal disease  between  a  local  and  constitu- 
tional affection,  which  arises  from  the  ab- 
sorption of  venereal   matter   from  some 
surface  to  whicli  it  has  been  apph'ed.  The 
glands  situated  nearest  the  parts  thus  af- 
fected are  apj;  to  become  swelled  and  in- 
flamed, so  as  to  give  rise  to  what  is  termed 
bilbo  ;  and  the  parts  of  generation  usually 
coming  first  in  contact  with  the  matter,  so 
the  glands  in  the  groin  genei-ally  afford  this 
particular  symptom.      In  most  cases  the 
venereal  virus  is  absorbed  from  a  chancre 
or  an  ulcer  in  the  urethra  j  but  instances 
have  occurred  where  a   bubo   has  arisen 
without  cither  gonorrhoea  or  any  kind  of 
ulceration,  and  where  the  matter  appears 
to  have  been  absorbed,  without  any  erosion 
of  tlie  skin  or  raucous  membrane. 

A  bubo  comes  on  with  a  pain  in  the 
groin,  accompanied  with  some  degree  of 
hardness  and  swelling,  and  is  at  first  about 
the  size  of  a  kidney  bean,  but  continuing  to 
increase,  it  at  length  becomes  as  large  as  an 
egg,    occasions   the    person  to  experience 
some  difliculty  in  walking,  and  is  attended 
with  a  pulsation  and  thr()hl)ing  in  the  tu- 
mour, and  a  great  redness  of  tiie  skin.  In 
some  cases  tlie  suppuration  is  quickly  com- 
pleted, in  others  it  goes  on  very  slow,  and 
in  others  again  the  inflammatory  appear- 
ances, go  off  without  any  formation  of  pus. 
In  a  few  instances  the  glands  liave  l)een 
knwvn  to  become  scirriious.    The  following 


are  the  characteristics  of  a  venereal  bubo. 
The  swelling  is  usually  confined  to  one 
gland,  the  colour  of  the  skin  wliere  inflam- 
mation prevails  is  of  a  florid  red,  the  pain 
is  very  acute,  the  progress  from  inflamma- 
tion to  suppuration  and  ulceration  is  gene- 
rally very  rapid,  the  suppuration  is  large  iii 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  gland,  and  there 
is  only  one  abscess. 

A  bubo  is  never  attended  with  danger, 
wiiere  the  inflamed  gland  proceeds  on  regu- 
larly to  suppuration,  but  in  particular  cases 
it  acquires  an  indolence  after  coming  to  a 
certain  length,  arising  from  a  serophulous 
taint,  or  by  being  combined  with  erysipelas 
it  terminates  in  gangrene,  and  occasions  a 
great  loss  of  substance.  This  termination 
is,  however,  more  frequently  met  with  in 
liospitals  than  in  private  practice,  and  may 
partly  be  attributed  to  the  contaminated  state 
of  the  air  of  the  wards  wherein  venereal 
patients  are  lodged. 

A  constitutional  taint  is  the  third  form 
under  which  it  has  been  mentioned,  that  the 
venereal  poison  is  apt  to  show  itselfi  and 
which  always  arises  in  consequence  of  the 
matter  being  absorbed  and  .carried  into  the 
circulating  mass  of  fluids.  The  absorption 
of  it  -may,  however,  take  place  in  three 
ways: 

1  st,  It  may  be  cai-ried  into  the  circulation, 
without  producing  anj"-  evident  local  effect 
on  the  part  to  which  it  was  first  applied. 

2dly,  It  may  take  place  in  consequence 
of  some  local  affection,  such  as  -either  gonor- 
rhoea, chancre,  or  bubo  :  And 

Sdly,  It  may  ensue  from  an  application 
of  the  matter  to  a  common  sore  or  wound, 
similar  to  what  happens  in  inoculating  for 
the  small-pox. 

The  most  general  way,  however,  in  which 
a  constitutional  taint  is  produced,  is  by  an 
absorption  of  the  matter,  either  from  a  chan- 
cre or  a  bubo. 

When  venereal  matter  gets  into  the  sys- 
tem, some  symptoms  of  it  may  often  be 
observed  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  weeks, 
or  probably  sooner  ;  but  in  some  cases,  it 
will  continue  in  the  circulating  mass  of 
fluids  for  many  months  before  any  visible 
signs  of  its  effects  are  produced.  The  sys- 
tem being  completely  contaminated,  it  tlien 
occasions  many  local  cfiects  in  different  parts 
of  the  body,  and  siiows  itself  under  a  variety 
of  forms,  man)'  of  which  put  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  distinct  disease.  We  may  jirc- 
sume  that  this  variety  depends  wholly  on  the 
diflerencc  of  constitution,  the  diflercnt  kind 
of  parts  afl'eclcd,  and  tlie  different  state  these 
l)arts  were  in  at  the  time  the  matter  or  poi- 
son was  applied. 

The  first  symptoms  usually  show  them- 
selves on  the  skin  and  in  the  mouth  or 
throat.  When  on  the  skin,  reddish  and 
brownish  spots  appear  here  and  there  on  the 
surface,  and  criiplions  of  a  copper  colour 
arc  dispersed  over  different  parts   of  the 
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body,  on  the  top  of  wliich  there  soon  forms 
a  thick  scurf  or  scale.  This  scurf  falls  off 
after  a  short  tiir.e,  and  is  succeeded  by 
another,  and  the  same  liappening  several 
times,  and  at  length  casting  off  deep  scabs, 
an  ulcer  is  formed  which  discharges  an  acrid 
fcEtid  matter.  When  the  matter  is  secreted 
in  the  glands  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  the 
tongue  will  often  be  affected  so  as  to  occa- 
sion a  thickness  of  speech,  and  the  tonsils, 
palate,  and  uvula  will  become  ulcerated  so 
as  to  produce  a  soreness  and  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  and  likewise  a  hoarseness  in  the 
voice.  In  a  venereal  ulcer  of  the  tonsil,  a 
portion  of  it  seems  as  if  it  was  dug  out ;  it 
is,  moreover,  very_  foul,  and  has  a  tliick 
white  matter  adhering  to  it,  which  cannot  be 
washed  off.  By  these  characteristic  marks 
it  may,  in  general,  readily  be  distinguished 
from  any  other  species  of  ulceration,  in  these 
parts. 

If  the  disease  affects  the  eyes,  obstinate 
inflammation,  and  sometimes  ulceration,  will 
also  attack  these  organs. 

The  matter  sometunes  falls  on  deep- 
seated  parts,  such  as  the  tendons,  ligaments, 
and  periosteum,  and  occasions  hard,  painful 
swellings  to  arise,  known  by  the  name  of 
nodes. 

When  the  disease  is  suffered  to  take  its 
own  course,  and  not  counteracted  by  proper 
remetUes,  the  patient  will,  in  the  course  of 
time,  be  afflicted  with  severe  pains,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  night-time  ;  his 
countenance  will  become  sallow,  his  hair 
will  fall  off,  he  will  lose  his  appetite,  strength, 
and  flesh,  his  rest  will  be  much  disturbed 
by  night,  and  a  small  fever  of  the  hectic 
kind  will  arise.  The  ulcers  in  the  mouth 
and  throat  being  likewise  suffered  to  spread, 
and  to  occasion  a  caries  of  the  bones  of  the 
palate,  an  opening  will  be  made  from  the 
mouth  of  the  nose,  and  the  cartilages  and 
bones  ot  the  nose  being  at  length  corroded 
away,  this  will  sink  on  a  level  with  the  face. 
Some  constitutions  will  bear  up  for  a  con- 
siderable time  against  the  disease,  whilst 
others  again  will  soon  sink  under  a  general 
weakness  and  irritation  produced  by  it.  If 
the  disorder  is  recent,  and  the  constitution 
not  impaired  by  other  diseases,  a  perfect 
cure  may  easily  be  affected  ;  but  where  it  is 
of  long  standing,  and  accompanied  with  the 
symptoms  of  irritation  which  have  been 
mentioned,  the  cure  will  prove  tedious,  and 
in  many  cases  uncertain,  as  the  constitution 
and  strengtli  of  the  patient  may  not  admit 
of  In's  going  tin'ough  a  course  of  medicine 
suflicient  to  destroy  the  poison  ;  or  his  health 
inay  be  in  sucli  a  state,  as  that  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  melxury  can  be  administer- 
ed even  at  considerable  intervals. 

The  general  appejuanees  to  be  observed 
on  dissection  of  those  who  die  of  iues,  are, 
canes  of  tlic  bones,  but  more  particularly 
<l)ose  of  the  cranium,  often  communicating 


iileerallon  to  the  brain  itself,  together  with, 
enlargements  and  indurations  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  scirrhus  of  several  of  the 
organs,  particularly  the  liver  and  lungs,  and 
exostoses  of  many  of  the  hardest  bones. 

Syphilis  indica.     The  yaws. 

SvPHiLis  POLONICA.  A  Variety  of  vene- 
real disease. 

SYni^T:  OLEUM.  A  fragrant  essential  oil, 
obtained  by  distilling  the  canary  balsam 
plant,  or  moldavica. 

Si/rian  herb  masiick.  See  Teucriiun  ma- 
riun. 

SYRI'GMUS.     See  Faracusis. 

SYIirNGvi.  (From  crupj7|,  a  pipe  :  so 
called  because  from  its  branches  pipes  were 
made  after  the  removal  of  the  pith.)  The 
pipe-tree. 

SYRI'NGMOS.    See  Paracusis. 

Stringo'tomum.  (From  ffvpvy^,  a  -fistula, 
and  Te/ij/w,  to  cut.)  An  instrument  to  cut 
fistulas. 

SY'RINX.  (A  Hebrew  word.)  A 
pipe.    A  syringe.    A  fistula. 

SrRjiAi'sMus.  (From  crup/jLat^o},  to  eva- 
cuate.) A  gentle  evacuation  by  vomit  or 
stool. 

SYRUP.    See  Si/rupus. 
Sj/rup  of  ginger.      See  S>/ritpus  zingibcris. 
Si/rup  of  lemon.    See  Srjrupus  Umonum. 
Sijritp  of  marsh-mallows.    See  Sijritpus 
alliiecai. 

Si/7'up  of  mulberri/.     See  S^rupus  mori. 

Si/rup  of  orange.     See  St/rupus  auranlii. 

Syrup  of  popjry.     See  Si/7-zipus  jiopaveris. 

Si/rup  nf  red  jwppy.   See  Sijrtqms  rhccados. 

Syrup  (f  roses.     See  Si/rupus  rosce. 

Syrup  of  sajfron.     See  Syrupus  croci. 

Syrup  of  senna.     Sse  Syru])us  sennee. 

Syrup  of  Tola.    See  Syrupus  Tolulanus, 

SYRUPUS>  {Serab,  a  potion,  Ara- 
bian.) The  name  syrup  is  given  to  sugar 
dissolved  in  water  and  in  the- present  phar- 
macopoeia this  is  termed  simple  syrup.  See 
Syrupus  simplex. 

Syrups  are  generally  made  with  the  juice 
of  vegetables  or  fruit.s,  or  by  adding  vege- 
table extracts  or  other  substances.  To  keep 
syrups  without  fermenting,  it  is  necessary 
that  their  temperature  should  be  attended  to, 
and  kept  as  near  55°  as  possible.  A  good 
cellai'  will  answer  this  purpose,  for  there  are 
few  summers  in  which  the  temperature  of 
such  a  place  rises  to  60''. 

Si'Rurus  ACETi.  Sugar  and  vinegar.  A 
refrigerating  syrup.   See  O.vyineL 

SvHUi'us  AvtHJKjy^,  Syrup  of  marsh- 
mallow.  Syrupus  ex  allluea.  Syrupios  de 
altluca.  Take  of  the  fresh  root  of  mai-sli- 
mallow,,  bruised,  half  a  pound  ;  refined  su^ 
gar,  two  pounds ;  water,  a  gallon.  Boil 
down  the  water  with  the  marsh  mallow-root 
to  half,  and  press  out  the  liquor  when  cold. 
Set  it  by  for  9A  hours,  that  the  ficculencies 
may  subside;  then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and 
having  added  the  sugar,  boil  it  down  to  a 
'i  F  .0 
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proper  consistence.  An  emollient  and  de- 
mulcent ;  mostly  given  to  allay  tickling 
coughs,  hoarseness,  &c.  in  conjunction  with 
other  remedies. 

Syrupus  adrantii.  Syrup  of  orange. 
Si/riipus  corticis  aurantii.  Syrupus  e  corLici- 
bus  auranliorum.  Syrupus  de  cortice  auran- 
tiorum.  Take  of  fresli  orange-peel,  two 
ounces  ;  boiling- water,  a  pint ;  refined  sugar, 
three  pounds.  Macerate  the  orange  peel  in 
the  water  for  V2  hours  in  a  covered  vessel ; 
then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  add  the  sugar. 
A  pleasant  bitter  and  stomachic. 

Syrupus  caryophylli  rubri.  A  warm 
and  stimulating  syrup. 

Syrupus  colchici.  An  acrid  and  diu- 
retic compound  given  in  dropsies. 

Syrupus  corticis  aurantii.  See  Sy- 
rupus aurantii. 

Syrupus  croci.  Syrup  of  saffron.  Take 
of  saffron,  an  ounce  ;  boiling  water,  a  pound ; 
refined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Ma- 
cerate the  saffron  in  the  water  for  12  hours 
in  a  covered  vessel,  then  strain  the  liquor, 
and  add  the  sugar.  This  imparts  a  beauti- 
ful colour  to  liquids,  and  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  cordial.  Amongst  the  vulgar, 
syrup  of  saffron  is  in  high  esteem  in  measles, 
small-pox,  &c.  ^ 

Syrupqs  limonum.  Syrup  of  lemon. 
Syrupus  sued  limonis.  Syrupus  e  succo 
linionum.  Syrupus  e  succo  cilrorum.  Take 
of  lemon-juice,  strained,  a  pint  ;  refined 
sugar,  two  pounds-  Dissolve  the  sugar  in 
the  lemon-juice  in  the  manner  directed  for 
simple  syrup.  A  very  pleasant,  cooling, 
and  acid  syrup  which  may  be  exhibited  with 
advantage,  in  febrile  and  bilious  affec- 
tions. 

Syrupus  mori.  Syrup  of  mulberry.  Sy- 
rupus mororum.  Take  of  mulberry-juice, 
strained,  a  pint ;  refined  sugar,  two  pounds. 
Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  mulberry-juice  in 
the  manner  directed  for  simple  syrup.  Sy- 
rup of  mulberries  is  very  grateful  and  ape- 
rient, and  may  be  given  with  such  intentions 
to  children. 

Syrupus  papaveris.  Syrupus  papaveris 
albi.  Syrupus  e  meconio.  Syrupus  de  ine- 
conio,  sive  diacodium.  Take  of  capsules 
of  white  poppy,  dried  and  bruised,  the  seeds 
being  separated,  14  ounces;  refined  sugar, 
two  pounds  ;  boiling  water,  two  gallons  and 
a  half.  Macerate  the  capsules  in  the  water 
for  24  hours,  then  boil  it  down  by  means  of 
a  water -bath  to  one  gallon,  and  press  out 
the  liquor  strongly.  Boil  down  the  liquor 
again,  after  being  strained,  to  two  pints, 
and  strain  it  while  hot.  Set  it  by  for  1 2 
hours,  that  the  fasculencies  may  subside : 
then  boil  down  the  clear  liquor  to  a  pint, 
and  add  the  sugar  in  the  manner  directed 
for  simple  syrup.  It  should  be  kept  in 
stone  bottles,  and  in  a  cellar.  A  useful 
anodyne  preparation,  which  may  be  add- 
ed with  advantage  to  a  vast  variety  of  medi- 


cines against  diseases  of  the  bowels,  coughs, 
&c. 

Syrupus  papaveris  erratici.  See  Sy- 
7~upus  rliceados. 

Syrupus  riiamni.  Syrup  of  buckthorn. 
Take  of  the  fresh  juice  of  buckthorn-ber- 
ries, four  pints;  ginger-root,  sliced,  all- 
spice, powdered,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  re- 
fined sugar,  three  pounds  and  a  half.  Set 
by  tlie  juice  for  three  days,  that  the  faecu- 
lencies  may  subside,  and  strain.  To  a  pint 
of  the  clear  juice  add  the  ginger  and  all- 
spice ;  tlien  macerate  in  a  gentle  heat  four 
hours,  and  strain ;  boil  down  what  remains 
to  one  pint  and  a  half,  mix  the  liquors,  and 
add  the  sugar  in  the  manner  directed  for 
simple  syrup. 

This  preparation,  in  doses  of  three  or 
four  spoonfuls,  operates  as  a  brisk  cathar- 
tic. The  principal  inconvenience  attending 
it  is,  that  it  is  very  unpleasant,  and  occa- 
sions a  thirst  and  dryness  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces,  and  sometimes  violent  gripes.  These 
effects  may  be  prevented  by  drinking  libe- 
rally of  watev-gruel,  or  other  wann  liquids, 
during  the  operation. 

Syrupus  rhceados.  Syrupus  papaveris 
erratici.  Syrupus  de  papavere  erratico.  Sy- 
rup of  red-poppy.  Take  of  red-poppy  pe- 
tals, fresh,  a  )x>und  ;  boiling  water,  a  pint 
and  two  fluid  ounces;  refined  sugar,  two 
pounds  and  a  half.  Having  heated  the  wa- 
ter in  a  water-bath,  add  gradually  the  red- 
poppy  petals,  frequently  stirring  them  ;  then 
having  removed  the  vessel,  macerate  for 
twelve  hours ;  next  press  out  the  liquor, 
and  set  it  by  to  settle ;  lastly,  add  the  su- 
gar as  directed  for  simple  syrup.  This  is  a 
very  mild  anodyne,  and  used  more  for  the 
colour,  than  for  its  medical  properties. 

Syrupus  Rinis  nigri.  Syrup  of  black 
currants.  Aperient  and  diuretic  qualities, 
are  attributed  to  this  preparation. 

Syrupus  Ros.fE.  Syrup  of  roses.  Sy- 
rupus 7vsartim  solutivics.  Syrupus  e  rosis 
siccis.  Take  of  damask-rose  petals,  dried, 
seven  ounces ;  refined  sugar,  six  pounds ; 
boiling  water,  four  pints.  ]\Iacerate  the 
rose-petals  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours, 
and  strain ;  then  evaporate  the  strained 
liquor,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  to  two 
pints  and  a  half;  then  add  the  sugar  in 
the  manner  described  for  simple  syrup.  A 
useful  laxative  for  children.  From  5j.  to 
gss. 

Syrupus  rubi  idmi.  Syrup  of  raspberry. 
A  pleasant  aperient  syrup  for  children. 

Syrupus  scilliticus.  Expectorant  and 
diuretic.    See  Oxymel  scilltc. 

Syrupus  se.vn^.  Syrup  of  senna.  Take 
of  senna-leaves,  two  ounces;  fennel-seed, 
bruised,  an  ounce ;  manna,  three  ounces  ; 
refined  sugar,  a  pound;  water,  boiling,  a 
pint.  Macerate  tlie  senna-leaves  and  fen- 
nel-seeds in  the  water  for  an  hour,  with  a 
gentle  Iieat ;  strain  the  liquor,  and  mix  witli 
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h  the  manna  and  sugar ;  then  boil  to  the 
proper  consistence.  A  useful  purgative  for 
children. 

SvBUPUS  SIMPLEX.  Si/rupus.  Simple  sy- 
rup. Take  of  refined  sugar,  two  pounds 
and  a  half;  water,  a  pint.  Dissolve  the 
sugar  in  the  water  in  a  water-bath,  then  set 
it  aside  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  take  off  the 
scum ;  and  if  there  be  any  fajculencies,  pour 
off  the  clear  liquor  from  them . 

Syrupus  tolutakus.  Syrup  of  Tolu. 
Take  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce;  water, 
boiling,  a  pint ;  refined  sugar,  two  pounds. 
Boil  the  balsam  in  the  water  half  an  hour 
in  a  covered  vessel,  occasionally  stirring 
it ;  strain  the  liquor  when  it  is  cold,  and 
then  add  the  sugar  in  the  manner  directed 
for  simple  syrup.  A  useful  balsamic  sy- 
rup, calculated  to  allay  tickling  coughs  and 
hoarsenesses. 

Syrupus  viol^.  A  pleasant  laxative  for 
young  children. 

Syrupus  zingibebis.  Syrup  of  ginger. 
Take  of  ginger-root,  sliced,  two  ounces  ; 
water,  boiling,  a  pint ;  refined  sugar,  two 
pounds.  Macerate  the  ginger-i-oot  in  the 
water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  strain  ; 
then  add  the  sugar  in  the  manner  directed 
for  simple  syrup.  A  carminative  and 
stomachic  syrup.  Dose  from  one  to  three 
drachms. 


SYSPASIA.  (From  ffucrirau,  contraho, 
convello.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases 
in  Good's  Nosology-  Class,  Neurotica ; 
Order,  Systatica.  Comatose  spasm.  It  has 
three  species,  viz.  Syspasia  convulsio,  hyste- 
ria, epilepsia. 

SYSS  ARCO'SIS.  (From  aw,  and  ffap^, 
flesh.)  A  species  of  union  of  bones,  in 
wiiich  one  bone  is  united  to  another  by 
means  of  an  intervening  muscle.  In  this 
manner  the  os  hyoides  is  connected  with 
the  sternum  and  other  parts. 

SYSTATICA.  (From  ffvviar-i]ij.i,  con- 
gredior,  consocio.)  The  name  of  an  order 
of  diseases  in  Class  Neurotica,  of  Good's 
Nosology.  Diseases  affecting  several,  or 
all  the  sensorial  powers  simultaneously.  Its 
genera  are,  Agrypnia,  Dysphonia,  Anlipathia, 
Ceplmlcea,  Dinits,  Syncope,  Syspasia,  Caries. 

System,  absorbent.  See  Absorbents  and 
Lymphatics. 

System,  genital.  The  parts  of  gener- 
ation. 

System,  nervous.  See  Nerve. 
•   System  of  pilants.     See  Plants. 

System,  vascular.   The  arteries  and  veins. 

SY'STOLE.  (from  avTeWw,  to  con- 
tract.)   The  contraction  of  the  heart. 

SYSTREMMA.  (From  (Tvcrrpecpo),  con- 
torqueo,  to  wind  about,  or  twist.)  The 
cramp. 
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T-BANDAGE.  A  bandage  so  named 
from  its  figure.  It  is  principally  used  for 
supporting  the  dressings,  after  the  oper- 
ation for  fistula  in  ano,  in  diseases  of  the 
perinseum,  and  those  of  the  groins,  anus, 
&c. 

TABA'CUM.  (From  Tobago,  the  is- 
land from  whence  it  was  first  brought. )  To- 
bacco.    See  Nicotiana. 

TABASHEER.  The  silica  found  in 
the  hollow  stem  of  the  bamboo  cane  is 
so  called.  Its  optical  properties  are  pe- 
culiar. 

TABE'LLA.  (Diminutive  of  tabula,  a 
table. )    A  lozenge. 

TA'BES.  {Tabes,  is,  f.  ;  from  tabesco, 
to  consume  or  pine  away. )  A  wasting  of 
the  body.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class, 
Cachexia;  and  Order,  Marcores,  of  CuUen  ; 
characterised  by  emaciation  and  weakness, 
attended  with  hectic  fever,  but  without  any 
cough  or  spitting,  which  last  symptoms  dis- 
tinguish it  from  phthisis.  It  has  three 
species:  1.  Toies ;mntfen<a,  from  an  ulcer- 
ous discharge :  2.  Tabes  scrrfulosa,  from  a 


scrofulous  habit :  3.  Tabes  venenata,  from 
poison.     See  Atrophy. 

Tabes  coxaria.  A  wasting  of  the  tliigh 
and  leg  from  an  abscess,  or  other  cause  in 
the  hip. 

Tabes  dorsalis.  Lordosis,  A  wasting 
of  the  body,  attended  at  first  with  'pain  in 
the  back  or  loins,  and  afterwards  also  in  the 
neck  and  head,  caused  by  a  too  early  or  a  too 
frequent  use  of  venery.  Dr.  CuUen  makes 
it  a  variety  of  atrophia  inanitorum.  Hip- 
pocrates calls  it  tabes  ossis. 

Tabes  ossis  sacri.     See  Tabes  dorsalis. 

Tahes  pulmonalis.     See  Phthisis* 

Tabes  renalis.  A  wasting  away  of  the 
body  from  an  abscess  of  the  kidney. 

TABULAR  SPAR.  Table  spar. 
Schaalstein  of  Werner.  Prismatic  augite  of 
Jameson.  A  mineral  of  a  greyish  white 
colour,  found  in  primitive  rocks  at  Orawicza. 

TAG  AMAH  ACCA.  (Indian.)  See 
Fagara  octatidra. 

TA'CTUS.    See  Touch. 

TM'DA.  (AatSa;  from  Saco,  to  burn.) 
A  torch.  A  species  of  pine  which  burns 
4  F  4 
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like  a  torch.  A  medicated  torch  for  fumi- 
gations, 

TiE'NIA.  (Tama,  a  Hebrew  word, 
signifying  a  fillet :  the  name  of  a  worm, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  fillet  or  tape. )  The 
tape-M  orm.  A  genus  of  intestinal  worms  ; 
charactprised  by  a  long,  flat,  and  jointed 
body.    See  JFornis.  ■ 

TAIL.     See  Cmida. 

TALC.    See  Talcum. 

TA'LCUM.  (From  iaUc,  German.)  Talc. 
Of  this  mineral,  which  is  Jameson's  sixth 
subspecies  of  rliomboidal  mica,  there  are 
two  kinds.  ] .  Common  talc,  of  a  greenish- 
white  colour,  greasy  feel,  breaks  into  curved 
plates  or  leaves,  occurs  in  beds  of  mica  slate, 
and  clay  slate,  in  several  parts  of  Scotland. 
2.  Indurated  talc,  or  talc  slate,  of  a  green- 
ish-grey colour,  found  in  Scotland,  and 
abundantly  on  the  Continent.  It  is  used  by 
carpenters,  tailors,  hat  makers,  and  glaziers, 
for  dravi'ing  lines. 

Talc  is  composed  of  pure  magnesia  mixed 
ivith  near  twice  its  ^veight  of  silex  and  less 
than  its  weight  of  alumine.  The  green- 
ish foliaceous  Venice  talc  was  formerly  used 
medicinally,  as  possessing  antacid  and  ape- 
rient qualities. 

Tallow.     See  Fat. 

TA'LPA.  (From  rv(l)\os,  blind.)  Tal- 
pni-ia.  A  mole.  Also,  a  tumour  resem- 
bling a  inole  in  eating,  and  creeping  imder 
the  skin. 

TA'LUS.     See  Astragalus. 

TALCITE.  Nacrite-of  Jameson.  Earthy 
talc  of  Werner.  A  greenish-white,  scaly 
mineral  found  in  the  mining  district  of 
Freyberg. 

Tamalapa'tra.  The  Indian  leaf  is  so 
termed  by  some  authors.  See  Laiirus 
cassia. 

TAMARIND.    See  Tamarindus. 

TAMARI'NDUS.  ( Tamanndus,  i.  m. ; 
from  tamar,  or  tamarindi,  which  is,  in  the 
Arabian  language,  a  synonym  of  the  dacty- 
lus  or  date.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Monadelphia ;  Order,  Tri- 
andria.    The  tamarind-tree. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  ta- 
marind.    See  Tamarindus  indica. 

Tamarindus  indica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tam&rind-tree.  O.vi/phesnicon  ; 
Siliqua  arabica  ;  Balampulli;  Tarn  arena  zccla,- 
oxyphanicia ;  Acacia  indica.  The  pidp  of 
the  tamarind,  with  the  seeds,  connected 
together  by  numerous  tough  strings  or  fibi'es, 
are  brought  to  us  freed  from  the  outer  shell, 
and  commonly  preserved  in  syrup.  Ac- 
cording to  Long,  tamarinds  are  prepared  for 
exportation  at  Jamaica,  in  the  following 
manner:  "  Tlie  fruit  or  pods  are  g.itliered 
in  June,  July,  and  August,  when  full  ri))e, 
which  is  known  by  Uieir  fragility  or  easy 
breaking  on  small  jircssure  between  the 
linger  and  thumb.  The  fruit  taken  out  of 
the  pod-,  and  cleared  from  the  shelly  frag- 
mwits,  is  placed  in  layers  in  a  cank,  and 


boihng  syrup,  just  before  it  begins  to  granu- 
late, IS  poured  in,  till  the  cask  is  filled  :  the 
syrup  pervades  every  part  quite  down  to  the 
bottom,  and  when  cool  the  cask  is  headed 
for  sale."  Tiie  tamarind  is  emiiloyed  as  a 
laxative,  and  for  abating  thirst  or  heat  in 
various  mflammatoiy  complaints,  and  for 
con-ecting  putrid  disorders,  especially  of  a 
bilious  kind,  in  which  tlie  cathartic,'  anti- 
septic, and  refrigerant  qualities  of  the  fruit 
have  iieen  found  equally  useful.  When  in- 
tended merely  as  a  laxative,  it  may  be  of 
advantage  (Dr.Woodville  ol)serves,)  to  ioin 
It  with  manna  or  purgatives  of  a  sweet  kind, 
by  which  its  u.se  is  rendered  .safer  and  more 
effectual.  Three  drachms  of  the  pulp  are 
usually  sufficient  to  open  the  body,  but  to 
prove  moderately  cathartic,  one"  or  two 
ounces  are  required.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  confeclio  cassia;,  and  confectio  senv(e. 

TAMARTSCUS.  See  Tamarii  gal- 
lica. 

TA'MARIX,  (Tamarix,  ids.  f.  ;  from 
Taviarik,  abstersion,  Heb.:  named  from  its 
properties  of  cleansing  ^and  purifying  die 
blood.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Digynia.  The 
tamarisk-tree. 

Tamarix  gallica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tamarisk-tree.  Tanifuiscvs.  Tama- 
risk. The  bark,  wood,  and  leaves  of  this 
tree,  were  formerly  employed  medicinally, 
though  seldom  used  at  present.  Tlie  fonner 
for  its  aperient  and  corroborant  virtues  in 
obstructions  of  the  liver;  the  latter  in  icte- 
rus, haemoptysis,  and  some  affections  of  tlie 
skin. 

TAME-POISON.  See  Asckpias  vin- 
ccloxicum. 

TANACE'TUM.  [Tanaccl7im,  i.  n.; 
cornipted  from  tanasia,  atlianasia,  the  old 
name  for  tansy.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnrean  system.  Class, 
Si/ngcnesia ;  Order,  Polygamia  siiperjlita. 
Tansy. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  tansy. 
See  Tanaceium  vulgare. 

TANACETDJf  BALSA5IITA.  Tlic  Systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  alecost.  Balsamila 
mas;  JSalsamila  major,-  Tanacctnm  hor- 
lense ;  Coslus  horlorum.  Costmary,  or  ale- 
cost.  The  plant  which  bears  this  name 
in  the  i^harmacojiaiias,  is  the  Tajiacelum 
hahnmila;  foliis  ovntis,  intcgris,  scrralis,  of 
Linnaeus.  A  fragrant  smelling  herb,  some- 
what like  that  of  mint ;  formerly  esteemed 
as  a  corroborant,  carminative,  and  emmen- 
agogue. 

Tanacetuji  hortense.  See  Balsamila 
vin.i. 

Tanacetum  vulgare.  The  system.Tfic 
name  of  the  common  tansy.  T'anasin  ; 
Alkanasia ;  Parlheniiim  mas.  T'anacetiim 
—  foliU  hipinnatis  incisis  scrralis,  of  Liii- 
nreus.  Tlie  loaves  and  flowers  of  tansy 
liave  a  strong,  not  very  disagreeable  smell, 
and  a  bitter  .somewhat  aromatic  taste.  The 
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virtues  of  tansy  or  tonic,  stomachic,  antbcl- 
inintic,  cmmenagogue,  and  resolvent.  It  lias 
been  much  used  as  a  vermifuge;  and  tes- 
timonies of  its  efficacy  are  given  by  many 
respectable  physicians.  Not  only  the  leaves, 
but  the  seeds  have  been  employed  with  this 
intention,  and  substituted  for  those  of  san- 
tonicuni.  We  are  told  by  Di'.  Clark,  that 
in  Scotland  tansy  was  found  to  be  of  great 
service  in  various  cases  of  gout ;  and  Dr. 
Cullen,  who  afterwards  was  informed  of  the 
effect  it  produced  upon  those  who  had  used 
the  herb  for  this  purpose,  says,  "  I  have 
known  several  wlio  have  taken  it  without 
any  advantage,  and  some  others  who  re- 
poi  ted  that  tliey  had  been  relieved  from  tlie 
frequency  of  their  gout."  Tansy  is  also 
recommended  in  the  hysteria,  especially  when 
this  disease  is  supposed  to  proceed  from 
menstrual  obstructions. 

This  plant  may  be  given  in  powder  to  the 
quantity  of  a  drachm  or  more  for  a  dose  ; 
but  it  has  been  more  commonly  taken  in  in- 
fusion, or  drank  in  tea. 

TANA'SIA.    See  Tnnacetum. 

TANNIN.  This,  which  is  one  of  the 
immediate  jDrinciples  of  vegetables,  was  first 
distinguished  by  Seguinfrom  the  gallic  acid, 
with  which  it  had  been  confounded  under 
the  name  of  the  asiringcnt  principle.  He 
gave  it  the  name  of  tannin,  from  its  use  in 
the  tanning  of  leather ;  which  it  effects  by 
its  characteristic  property,  that  of  forming 
Avith  gelatin  a  tough  insoluble  matter. 

It  may  be  obtained  from  vegetables  by 
macerating  them  in  cold  water;  and  preci- 
pitated from  this  solution,  which  contains 
likewise  gallic  acid  and  extractive  matter, 
by  hyperoxygenised  muriate  of  tin.  From 
this  precipitate,  immediately  diffused  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  the  oxide  of  tin  may 
be  separated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
leaving  the  tannin  in  solution. 

Professor  Proust  has  since  recommended 
another  method,  the  precipitation  of  a  de- 
coction of  galls  by  powdered  carbonate  of 
potassa,  washing  well  the  greenisli-grey 
flakes  that  fall  down  with  cold  water,  and 
drying  them  in  a  stove.  The  precipitate 
grows  bi'own  in  tlie  air,  becomes  brittle  and 
shining  like  a  resin,  and  yet  remains  soluble 
in  hot  water.  Tfie  tannin  in  this  state,  he 
says,  is  very  pure. 

Sir  H.  Davy,  after  making  several  expe- 
riments on  different  methods  of  ascertain- 
ing the  quantity  of  tannin  in  astringent  in- 
fusions, prefers  for  this  purpose  the  com- 
mon process  of  precipitating  the  tannin  by 
gelatin;  but  he  remarks,  that  the  tannin 
of  different  vegetables  requires  different  pro- 
portions of  gelatin  for  its  saturation ;  and 
that  the  quantity  of  precipitate  obtained  is 
inlluenced  by  tiie  degree  in  which  the  solu- 
tions are  concentrated. 

Chencvix  observed,  that  coffee  berries 
acquired  by  roasting  tiie  property  of  jn-ecipi- 
tating  gelatin ;  and  Ilatchett  has  made  a 


number  of  experiments,  which  show  that 
an  artificial  tannin,  or  substance  having  its 
chief  property,  may  be  formed,  by  treating 
with  nitric  acid  matters  containing  charcoal. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  tannin,  when  pre- 
pared from  vegetable  substances,  as  dry  char- 
coal of  wood,  yields,  on  combustion,  pro- 
ducts analogous  to  those  of  animal  matters. 
From  his  experiments  it  would  seem,  that 
taimin  is,  in  reality,  carbonaceous  matter 
combined  with  oxygen  ;  and  the  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  oxygen  may  occasion 
the  differences  in  the  tannin  procured  from 
different  substances,  that  from  catechu  ap- 
pearing to  contain  most. 

Bouillon  Lagrange  asserts,  that  tannin, 
by  absorbing  oxygen,  is  couverted  into  gallic 
acid. 

It  is  not  an  unfrequent  practice,  to  admi- 
nister medicines  containing  tannin  in  cases 
of  debility,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prescribe 
gelatinous  food  as  nutritious.  But  this  is 
evidently  improper,  as  the  tannin,  from  its 
chemical  properties,  must  render  the  gela- 
tin indigestible. 

TANSY.    See  Tanacehim.  ' 

Tans!/,  luild.     See  PolcnliUa. 

TANTALUM.  Tlie  metal,  an  account 
of  which  is  given  under  the  article  Columbia 
acid. 

TAPE-WORM.    See  T<Bnia. 
TAPIOCA.     See  Jalropha  inanihol. 
TAPPING.    See  Paracentesis. 
Ta'psus  barbatus.    See  Verbascum.  J 
TAR.     Ssa  Pinus  si/lvcstris. 
Tar,  Barbadoes,     See  Petroleum  barba- 
dcnse. 

Tar-water.  A  once  celebrated  remedy, 
but  now  neglected  more  than  it  deserves. 
It  is  made  by  infusing  tar  in  water,  stirring 
it  from  time  to  time,  and  lastly  pouring  off 
the  clear  liquor  now  impregnated  with  the 
colour  and  virtues  of  tlie  tar.  It  is  drunk 
in  many  chronic  affections,  particularly  of 
the  lungs. 

TARANTI'SMUS.  (From  tarantula, 
the  animal  the  bite  of  which  is  supposed  to  be 
cured  only  by  music.)  The  desire  of  danc- 
ing wliich  is  produced  by  the  bite  of  the  ta- 
rantula. 

TARA'NTULA.  (From  Taranta,  a 
city  in  Naples,  where  they  abound.)  A  kind 
of  venomous  spider,  whose  bite  is  said  to  be 
cured  by  music. 

TARA'XACUM.  (From  rapaffffw,  to 
alter  or  change ;  because  it  alters  the  state 
of  tiic  blood.  )    See  Leontodon. 

TARA'XIS.    (From  Tapaaaw,  to  dis- 
turb. )    A  slight  inflammation  of  the  eye. 
,    Ta'kchon  SYLVESTaiis.  ^  See  Achillea  jHar- 
mica. 

TARE.    See  Erviim. 

T ARRAS,  Terras.  A  volcanic  earthy 
used  as  a  cement. 

Taiisi  kxtensoe  minor.     Sec  Plaiilaris. 

TvV'RSUS.  Tapaos.  1.  The  instep  or 
tlut  part  of  the  foot  which  is  between  the 
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leg  and  metatarsus :  it  is  composed  of  seven 
bones,  viz.  the  astragalus,  os  calcis,  os  na- 
viculare,  'os  cuboides,  and  three  ossa  cunci- 
formia. 

2.  The  thin  cartilage  situated  at  the  edges 
of  the  eyelids  to  preserve  their  firmness  and 
shape. 

TARTAR.    See  Tartarum. 

Tartar,  cream  of.  The  popular  name  of 
the  pulverised  supertartrate  of  potassa. 

Tartar,  emetic.  See  Antimonium  tarta- 
rizatum. 

Tartar,  oil  of.  See  Potasses  subcarbonatis 
liquor. 

Tartar,  regenerated.     See  PutasscB  acetas. 

Tartar,  salt  of.    See  Potasses  subcarbonas. 

Tartar,  soluble.    See  Potassa;  tartras. 

Tartar,  spirit  of.  If  the  crystals  of  tartar 
be  distilled  by  a  strong  heat,  without  any 
additional  body,  they  furnish  an  empyreu- 
matic  acid,  called  the  pyrotartareous  acid, 
or  spirit  of  tartar,  and  a  very  fcetid  erapy- 
reumatic  oil. 

Tartar,  vitriolated.     See  Potasses  sulj^has. 

TARTARIC  ACID.  Acidum  tartari- 
cum ;  Sal  essentiale  tartari ;  Acidum  tartari 
essentiale.  Tartareous  acid.  "  Tlie  casks 
in  which  some  kinds  of  wine  ai*e  kept  be- 
come incrusted  with  a  hard  substance,  tinged 
with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  wine,  and 
otherwise  impure,  which  has  long  been 
known  by  the  name  of  argal,  or  tartar,  and 
distinguished  into  i-ed  and  white  according 
to  its  colour.  This  being  purified  by  solu- 
tion, filtration,  and  crystallisation,  was  termed 
cream,  or  crystals  of  tartar.  It  was  after- 
wards discovered,  that  it  consisted  of  a  pecu- 
liar acid  combined  with  potassa;  and  the 
supposition  that  it  was  formed  during  the 
fermentation  of  the  wine,  was  disproved  by 
Boerhaave,  Neuman,  and  others,  who  show- 
ed that  it  existed  ready  formed  in  the  juice 
of  the  grape.  It  has  likewise  been  found 
in  other  fruits,  particularly  before  they  are 
too  ripe  ;  and  in  the  tamarind,  sumac,  balm, 
carduus  benedictus,  and  the  roots  of  rest- 
harrow,  germander,  and  sage.  The  separa- 
tion of  tartaric  acid  from  this  acidulous  salt, 
is  the  first  discovery  of  Scheele  that  is 
known.  He  saturated  the  superfluous  acid, 
by  adding  chalk  to  a  solution  of  the  super- 
tartrate in  boiling  water  as  long  as  any  effer- 
vescence ensued,  and  expelled  the  acid  from 
the  precipitated  tartrate  of  lime  by  means  of 
the  sulphuric.  Or  four  parts  of  tartar  may 
be  boiled  in  twenty  or  twenty-four  of  water, 
and  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  added  gra- 
dually. By  continuing  the  boiling,  tlie  sul- 
phate of  potassa  will  fall  down.  When  tlie 
liquor  is  reduced  to  one-half,  it  is  to  be  fil- 
tered ;  and  if  any  more  sulphate  be  deposited 
by  continuing  the  boiling,  the  filtering  must 
be  repeated.  Wlien  no  more  is  thrown 
down,  the  liquor  is  to  be  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  a  syrup  ;  and  thus  crystals  of 
tartaric  acid,  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the 
tartar  employed,  will  be  obtained. 


The  tartaric  acid  may  be  procured  in 
needly  or  laminated  crystals,  by  evaporating 
a  solution  of  it.  Its  taste  is  very  acid  and 
agreeable,  so  that  it  may  supply  the  place  of 
lemon-juice.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water. 
Burnt  in  an  open  fire,  it  leaves  a  coaly  re- 
siduum ;  in  close  vessels  it  gives  out  carbo- 
nic acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  By 
distilling  nitric  acid  off  the  crystals,  they  may 
be  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  and  the  nitric 
acid  passes  to  the  state  of  nitrous. 

To  extract  the  whole  acid  from  tartar, 
Thenard  recommends,  after  saturating  the 
redundant  acid  with  chalk,  to  add  muriate 
of  lime  to  the  supernatant  neutral  tartrate, 
by  which  means  it  is  completely  decomposed. 
The  insoluble  tartrate  of  lime  being  washed 
with  abundance  of  water,  is  then  to  be 
treated  with  three-fifths  of  its  weight  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  previously 
with  five  parts  of  water.  But  Fourcroy's 
process,  as  improved  by  Vauquelin,  seems 
still  better.  Tartar  is  treated  with  quick- 
lime and  boiling  water  in  the  proportion,  by 
the  theory  of  equivalents,  of  100  of  tartar  to 
SO  of  dry  lime,  or  40  of  the  slaked.  A 
caustic  magma  is  obtained,  which  must  be 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  gently  heated. 
On  digesting  this  in  water,  a  solution  of 
caustic  potassa  is  obtained,  while  tartrate  or 
lime  remains  ;  from  which  the  acid  may  be 
separated  by  the  equivalent  quantity  ol  cil 
of  vitriol. 

According  to  Berzelius,  tartaric  acid  is  a 
compound  of  3.807  hydrogen  +  35.980  car- 
bon ^-  60.213  oxygen  =  100;  to  which  re- 
sult he  shows  that  of  Gay  Lussac  and  The- 
nard to  correspond,  when  allowance  is  made 
for  a  certain  portion  of  water,  which  they 
had  omitted  to  estimate.  The  analysis  of 
tartrate  of  lead,  gives  8.384  for  the  acid 
prime  equivalent ;  and  it  may  be  made  up 
of  3  hydrogen  =  0.375  4.4S 

4  carbon       =  3.000  35.82 

5  oxygen     =  5.000  59.70 

8.375  100.00 

The  crystallised  acid  is  a  compound  of  8.375 
acid  +  1.125  water  =  9.5;  or  in  100  parts 
88.15  acid  +  ]  1.85  water. 

The  tartrates  in  their  decomposition  by 
fire,  comport  themselves  like  all  the  other 
vegetable  salts,  except  that  those  widi  excess 
of  acid  yield  the  smell  of  caramel  when 
heated,  and  afford  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
pyrotartaric  acid.  All  the  soluble  neutral 
tartrates  form,  with  tartaric  acid,  bitartrates 
of  sp.aring  solubility  ;  while  all  tlie  insoluble 
tartrates  may  bo  dissolved  in  an  excess  of 
their  acid.  Hence,  by  pouring  gradually 
an  excess  of  acid  into  barytes,  strontites,  and 
lime  waters,  tiie  precipitates  formed  at  first 
cannot  fail  to  disappear;  while  those  ob- 
tained by  an  excess  of  the  same  acid,  added 
to  concentrated  solutions  of  potassa,  soda,  or 
ammonia,  and  the  neutral  tartrates  of  these 
bases,  as  well  as  of  magnesia  and  copper, 
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must  be  permanent.  The  first  are  always 
flocculent;  the  second  always  crystalline; 
that  of  copper  alone,  is  in  a  greenish-white 
powder.  It  likewise  follows,  that  the  greater 
number  of  acids  ought  to  disturb  the  solu- 
tions of  the  alkaline  neutral  tartrates,  be- 
cause they  transform  these  salts  into  bitai-- 
trates ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  they  ought  to 
affect  the  solution  of  the  neutral  insoluble 
tartrates,  which  indeed  always  happens,  un- 
less the  acid  cannot  dissolve  the  base  of  the 
tartrate.  The  order  of  apparent  affinities  of 
tartai-ic  acid  are,  lime,  barytes,  strontites, 
potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  and  magnesia. 

The  tartrates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammo- 
nia, are  not  only  susceptible  of  combining 
together,  but  also  with  the  other  tartrates,  so 
as  to  form  double,  or  triple  sails.  We  may 
thus  easily  conceive  why  the  tartrates  of  pot- 
assa, soda,  and  ammonia,  do  not  disturb  the 
solutions  of  iron  and  manganese  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  disturb  the  solutions  of  the  salts 
ot  barytes,  strontites,  lime,  and  lead.  In  the 
first  case,  double  salts  are  formed,  however 
small  a  quantity  of  tartrate  shall  have  been 
employed  ;  in  the  second,  no  double  salt  is 
tormed  unless  the  tartrate  be  added  in  very 
great  excess. 

The  tartrates  of  lime  and  barytes  are  white, 
pulverulent,  and  insoluble. 

Tartrate  o/s/fron^mn,  formed  by  the  double 
decomposition  of  muriate  of  strontian  and 
tartrate  of  potassa,  according  to  Vauquelin, 
is  soluble,  crystallisable,  and  consists  of  52. 88 
strontian  and  47.12  acid. 

Tliat  of  magnesia  forms  a  gelatinous  or 
gummy  mass. 

Tartrate  of  potassa,  tarlarised  kali,  and 
vegetable  salt  of  some,  formerly  called  soluble 
tartar,  because  much  more  so  than  the  super- 
tartrate,  crystallises  in  oblong  squares,  be- 
velled at  the  extremities.  It  has  a  bitterish 
taste,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat,  as  its  solu- 
tion is  even  by  standing  some  time.  It  is 
used  as  a  mild  purgative. 

The  supertartrate  of  potassa  is  much  used 
as  a  cooling  and  gently  opening  medicine, 
as  well  as  in  several  chemical  and  pharma- 
ceutical preparations.  Dissolved  in  water, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar,  and  a 
slice  or  two  of  lemon-peel,  it  forms  an  agree- 
able cooling  drink  by  the  name  of  imperial  : 
and  if  an  infusion  of  green  balm  be  used 
instead  of  water,  it  makes  one  of  the  plea- 
santest  liquors  of  the  kind  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Mixed  with  an  equal  weight 
of  nitre,  and  projected  into  a  red-hot  cru- 
cible, it  detonates,  and  forms  the  white  flux ; 
treated  in  the  same  way  with  half  its  weight 
of  nitre,  it  forms  the  blac/c  flux  ;  and  simply 
mixed  with  nitre  in  various  proportions,  it  is 
called  raiv  flux.  It  is  likewise  used  m  dye- 
ing, in  hat-making,  in  gilding,  and  in  other 
arts. 

The  blanching  of  the  crude  tartar  is  aided 
by  boiling  its  solution  with     of  pipe  clay. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Berzelius,  it 
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consists  of  70.45  acid  +  24.8  potassa  +  4.75 
water  =  100  ;  or 

2  primes  acid,  =  16.75  70.30 
1  potassa,  =   5.95  24.95 

1  water,    =   1.125  4.75 

23.825  100.00 

60  parts  of  water  dissolve  4  of  bitartrate  at  a 
boiling  heat ;  and  only  1  at  60°  Fahr.  It  is 
quite  insoluble  in  alkohol. 

By  saturating  the  superfluous  acid  in  this 
supertartrate  with  soda,  a  triple  salt  is  form- 
ed, which  crystallises  in  larger  regular'prisms 
of  eight  nearly  equal  sides,  of  a  bitter  taste, 
efflorescent,  and  soluble  in  about  five  parts  of 
water.  It  consists,  according  to  Vauquelin, 
of  54  parts  tartrate  of  potassa  and  46  tartrate 
of  soda  ;  and  was  once  in  much  repute  as  a 
purgative  by  the  name  of  liochelle  salt,  or 
Scl  de  Seignelte. 

The  tartrate  of  soda  is  much  less  soluble 
than  this  triple  salt,  and  crystallises  in  slender 
needles  or  thin  plates. 

The  tartrate  of  ammonia  is  a  very  solu- 
ble, bitter  salt,  and  crystallises  easily.  Its 
solution  is  spontaneously  decomposable. 

This  too  forms,  with  tartrate  of  potassa,  a 
triple  salt,  the  solution  of  which  yields,  by 
cooling,  fine  pyramidal  or  prismatic  efflores- 
cent crystals.  Though  both  the  neutral  salts 
that  compose  it  are  bitter,  this  is  not,  but  has 
a  cooling  taste. 

Take  of  the  supertartrate  of  potassa,  two 
pounds  and  a  half ;  three  gallons  of  boiling 
hot  water ;  one  pound  of  prepared  chalk  ; 
one  pound  of  sulphuric  acid.  Boil  the 
cream  of  tartar  in  two  gallons  of  the  water, 
and  gradually  throw  in  the  chalk,  until  all 
effervescence  ceases ;  set  the  liquor  aside 
that  the  tartrate  of  lime  may 'subside  ;  pour 
oft"  the  liquor,  and  wash  the  tartrate  of  lime 
repeatedly  with  distilled  water  until  it  is 
tasteless.  Then  pour  on  it  the  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  the  remaining  gallon  of  boiling 
water,  and  set  the  whole  aside  for  twenty-four 
hours,  stirring  itSvell  now  and  then.  Strain 
the  liquor,  and  evaporate  in  a  water-bath 
until  crystals  form.  The  virtues  of  this  acid 
are  antiseptic,  refrigerant,  and  diuretic.  It 
is  used  in  acute  fevers,  scurvy,  and  ha3mor- 
rhage." —  lire's  Chem.  Diet. 

TARTARINE.  The  name  given  by 
Kirwan  to  the  vegetable  alkali. 

TA'RTARUM.  {Tarlarum,  i.  n.;  from 
Taplapos,  infernal ;  because  it  is  the  sedi- 
ment or  dregs.)  Tartar.  1.  The  concre- 
tion which  fixes  to  the  inside  of  hogsheads 
containing  wine.  It  is  alloyed  with  much 
extractive  and  colouring  matter,  from  which 
it  is  purified  by  decoction  with  argillaceous 
earths  and  subsequent  crystallisation.  By 
this  means  it  becomes  perfectly  white,  and 
shoots  out  crystals  of  tartar,  consisting  of  a 
peculiar  acid  called  acid  of  tartar,  imper- 
fectly saturated  with  potassa  ;  it  is  therefore 
a  super-tartrate  of  that  alkali,  which,  when 
powdered,  is  the  cream  of  tartar  of  the  shops. 
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Its  virtues  are  eccoprotic,  diuretic,  and  re- 
frigerant, and  it  is  exhibited  in  abdominal 
physconia,  dropsy,  inflammatory  and  bilious 
.fevers,  dyspepsia,  from  rancid  or  fat  sub- 
stances, bilious  diarrhoea  and  colic,  ha;mor- 
rhoids  and  obstipation. 
_  2.  A  name  heretofore  given  to  many  offi- 
cinal preparations,  containing  the  acid  of 
tartar ;  but  in  consequence  of  recent  changes 
in  the  chemical  nomenclature,  superseded  by 
appellations  more  expressive  of  the  respec- 
tive compositions. 

3.  The  name  of  the  concretion  which  so 
frequently  incrusts  the  teeth,  and  Vifhich  is 
apparently  phosphate  of  lime. 

Tartauum  emeticum.  See  Antimonium 
tartarizatum. 

TarTARUM   REGENERATUir.       SsC  PolOSSCS 

acetas. 

Tartarum  solubile.  See  Potasses  tar- 
iras. 

Tartarus  ammonite.  See  Tartras  am- 
nionice. 

Tartarus  chalybeatus.  See  Ferrum 
tartarizatum. 

TARTRAS.  {Tartras,  aiis.  m.;  the 
tartaric  being  its  acid  base. )  A  tartrate,  or 
salt  formed  by  the  combination  of  tartaric 
acid  with  salifiable  bases  ;  as  tartrate  of  soda, 
potassas,  &c. 

Tartras  ammonite,  yllkali  volatile  tar- 
tarizatum, of  Bergman.  Sal  am?no7iiacum 
iartareum ;  Tartarus  amvionicB.  '  A  salt 
composed  of  tartaric  acid  and  ammonia ;  its 
virtues  are  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  deob- 
struent.  Jt  is  prescribed  in  fevers,  atonic 
exanthemata,  catarrh,  arthritic  and  rheuma- 
tic arthrodynia,  liysteric  spasms,  &c. 

Tartras  potass^.     See  Potassw  tartras. 
Tartras  potass^  acidulus.     Cream  of 
tartar.     See  Potassee  svpertarlras. 

Tartras  poiAssiB  acidulus  ferratus. 
Glohuli  martiales  ;  Tartarus  chalybeatus  ; 
Mars  solubUis ;  Ferrum  potabile.  Its  vir- 
tues are  adstringent.  It  is  principally  used 
externally  in  the  form  of  fomentations  or 
bath  in  contusions,  distortions,  and  luxations. 

Tartras  potassjE  acidulus  stibiatus. 
See  Antimonium  tartarizatum. 

Tartras  sod^ts.     See  Soda  tartarizata. 
TASTE.     Guslus.     "  Savours  are  only 
the  impression  of  certain  bodies  upon  the 
organ  of  taste.    Bodies  whicli  produce  it 
are  called  sapid. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  tlie  degree  of 
sapidity  of  a  body  could  be  determined  by 
that  of  its  solubility ;  but  certain  bodies, 
which  are  insoluble,  have  a  very  strong  taste, 
whilst  oth»r  bodies  very  soluble  have  scarcely 
any.  The  sapidity  apjjear.s  to  bear  relation 
to  the  chemical  nature  of  bodies,  and  to  the 
peculiar  efforts  wliich  they  produce  upon  the 
animal  economy. 

Tastes  are  very  numerous,  and  very  vari- 
able. Tiiere  have  been  numerous  endea- 
vours iTiade  to  class  them,  though  without 
complete  success;  they  are  better  under- 


stood, however,  than  the  odours,  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  impressions  received  I)y  the 
sense  of  taste  being  less  fugitive  than  those 
received  by  the  smell.  Thus  we  are  suffi- 
ciently understood,  when  we  speak  of  a 
body  having  a  taste  that  is  bitter,  acid,  sour, 
sweet,  &c. 

There  is  a  distinction  of  tastes  which  is 
sufficiently  established,  it  being  founded  on 
the  organisation  :  that  of  agreeable  and  dis- 
agreeable. Animals  establish  it  instinc- 
tively. This  is  the  most  important  distinc- 
tion ;  for  those  things  which  have  an  agree- 
able taste  are  generally  useful  for  nutrition, 
while  those  whose  savour  is  disagreeable  are, 
for  the  most  part,  hurtful. 

Apparatus  of  taste.  —  The  tongue  is  the 
prmcipal  organ  of  taste ;  however,  the  lips, 
the  internal  surface  of  the  cheeks,  the  palate, 
the  teeth,  the  velum  penduhun  pakui,  the 
pharijnx,  (Esophagus,  and  even  the  stomach, 
are  susceptible  of  receiving  impressions  by 
the  contact  of  sapid  bodies. 

Tlie  salivary  glands,  of  which  the  CTcre- 
lorij  duels  open  into  the  mouth  ;  the  follicles 
which  pour  into  it  the  mucus,  which  they 
secrete,  have  a  powerful  effect  in  forming 
the  taste.  Independently  of  the  mucous 
follicles  that  the  superior  surface  of  the 
tongue  presents,  and  which  form  upon  it 
fungous  papilla,  there  are  also  little  inequa. 
lities  seen,  one  sort  of  which,  very  numer- 
ous, are  called  villous  jmpilla ;  the  otliers 
less  numerous,  and  disposed  in  two  rows  on 
the  sides  of  the  tongue,  are  called  conical 
papillce. 

All  the  nerves  with  which  those  parts  are 
provided  that  are  intended  to  receive  the  im- 
pressions of  sapid  bodies  may  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  apparatus' of  taste.  Thus 
the  inferior  maxillary  nerves,  many  branches 
of  the  superior,  amongst  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  notice  the  threads  which  proceed 
from  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  particu- 
larly the  naso-palal.ine  nerve  of  ScarjDo,  the 
nerve  of  the  ninth  pair,  glosso  pharyngcus, 
appear  to  be  employed  in  the  exercise  of 
taste. 

The  lingual  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair  is  that 
which  anatomists  consider  the  princip.il 
nerve  of  taste ;  and  as  a  reason  they  say  that 
its  threads  are  continued  into  the  villous  and 
co7iical  papillce  of  the  tongue. 

Mechanism  of  taste. —  For  the  full  exer- 
cise of  taste,  the  mucous  membrane  which 
covers  the  organs  of  it  must  be  perfectly 
uninjured;  it  must  be  covered  with  mucous 
fluid,  and  the  saliva  must  flow  freely  in  the 
mouth.  When  the  mouth  becomes  dry,  the 
powers  of  taste  cannot  be  excited. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  these  liquids  un- 
dergo no  change  :  for  if  llic  mucous  become 
thick,  yellow,  and  the  saliva  .acid,  bitter,  SiC, 
the  taste  will  be  exerted  but  very  imper- 
fectly. 

Some  authors  have  assured  us  that  tlic 
papilla:  of  the  tongue  become  really  erect 
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during  the  time  that  the  taste  is  exerted. 
This  assertion  I  believe  to  be  entirely  with- 
out foundation. 

It  is  quite  enough  that  a  body  be  in  con- 
tact with  the  organs  of  taste,  for  us  to  ap- 
preciate its  savour  immediately  ;  but  if  it  is 
solid,  in  most  cases  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
solve in  the  saliva  to  be  tasted  ;  this  condi- 
tion is  not  necessary  for  liquids  and  gases. 

Tliere  appears  to  be  a  certain  chemical 
action  of  sapid  bodies  upon  the  epidermis  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth ;  it  is 
seen  evidently  at  least  in  some,  as  vinegar, 
the  mineral  acids,  a  great  number  of  salts, 
&c.  In  these  different  cases  the  colour  of 
the  epidermis  is  changed,  and  becomes 
white,  yellow,  &c.  By  the  same  causes, 
like  effects  arc  produced  upon  dead  bodies. 
Perhaps  to  this  sort  of  combination  may  be 
attributed  the  different  kinds  of  impressions 
made  by  sapid  bodies,  as  ^vell  as  the  variable 
duration  of  those  impressions. 

Hitherto  no  one  has  accounted  for  the 
faculty  possessed  by  the  teeth  of  being 
strongly  influenced  by  certain  sapid  bodies. 
According  to  the  researches  of  Miel,  a  dis- 
tinguished dentist  of  Paris,  tliis  effect  ought 
to  be  attributed  to  imbibition.  The  re- 
searches of  Miel  prove  that  the  teeth  imbibe 
very  quickly  liquids  with  wliich  they  are 
placed  in  contact.  Different  parts  of  the 
mouth  appear  to  possess  different  degrees  of 
sensibility  for  sapid  bodies ;  for  they  act 
sometimes  on  the  tongue,  on  the  gums,  on 
the  teeth ;  at  other  times  they  have  an  ex- 
clusive action  on  the  palate,  on  the  pharynx, 
&c.  Some  bodies  leave  their  taste  a  long 
time  in  the  mouth  ;  these  are  particularly 
the  aromatic  bodies.  This  nfler-tasle  is 
sometimes  felt  in  the  whole  moutli,  some- 
times only  in  one  part  of  it.  Bitter  bodies, 
for  example,  leave  an  impression  in  the 
pliarynx ;  acids  upon  the  lips  and  teeth  : 
peppermint  leaves  an  impression  which  exists 
both  in  the  mouth  and  pharynx. 

Tastes,  to  be  completely  known,  ought  to 
remain  some  time  in  the  mouth  ;  when  they 
traverse  it  rapidly,  tliey  leave  scarcely  any 
impression ;  for  this  reason  we  swallow 
quickly  those  bodies  which  are  disagreeable 
to  us ;  on  the  contrary,  we  allow  those  that 
have  an  agreeable  savour  to  remain  a  long 
time  in  the  mouth. 

When  we  taste  a  body  which  has  a  very 
strong  and  pertinaceous  taste,  such  as  a 
vegetable  acid,  we  become  insensible  to 
others  which  are  feeble.  This  observation 
has  been  found  valuable  in  medicine,  in  ad- 
ministering disagreeable  drugs  to  the  sick. 
We  are  capable  of  distinguishing  a  number 
of  tastes  at  the  same  tim.e,  as  also  their  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  intensity  ;  this  is  used  by 
chemists,  tasters  of  wine,  &c.  By  this 
means  we  arrive  sometimes  at  a  tolerably 
exact  knowledge  of  tiie  chemical  nature  of 
bodies ;  but  such  delicacy  of  taste  is  not  ac- 
quired until  after  long  practice. 


Is  the  lingual  nerve  that  which  is  essen- 
tia] to  taste'?  ■'  Nothing  is  known  which  can 
make  us  attribute  this  projoerty  entirely  to  it. 

The  choice  of  food  depends  entirely  on 
the  taste ;  joined  to  smell,  it  enables  us  to 
distinguish  between  substances  that  are  hurt- 
ful and  those  that  are  useful.  It  is  this 
sense  which  gives  us  the  most  conrect  know- 
ledge of  the  composition  of  chemical  bodies." 

TA'XIS.  An  operation,  by  which  those 
parts  which  have  quitted  their  natural  situ- 
ation are  replaced  by  the  hand  without  the 
assistance  of  instruments,  as  in  reducing 
hernia,  &c. 

TEA.    See  T/tea. 

TEAR.  Lacliryma,  The  limpid  fluid 
secreted  by  the  lachrymal  glands,  and  flow- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  eyes. 

The  organ  wliich  secretes  this  liquid  is 
the  lachrymal  gland,  one  of  which  is  situated 
in  the  external  canthus  of  each  orbit,  and 
emits  six  or  seven  excretory  ducts,  which 
open  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  upper 
eyelid  above  its  tarsus,  and  pour  forth  the 
tears.  The  tears  have  mixed  with  them  an 
arterious  roscid  vapour,  which  exhales  from 
the  internal  surface  of  the  eyelids,  and  ex- 
ternal of  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  into  the 
eye.  Perhaps  the  aqueous  humour  also 
transudes  through  the  pores  of  the  cornea  on 
the  surface  of  the  eye.  A  certain  part  of 
this  aqueous  fluid  is  dissipated  in  the  air; 
but  the  greatest  part,  after  having  performed 
its  office,  is  propelled  by  the  orbicular  mus- 
cle, which  so  closely  constringes  the  eyelid 
to  the  ball  of  the  eye  as  to  leave  no  space 
between,  unless  in  the  internal  angle,  where 
the  tears  are  collected.  From  this  collection 
the  tears  are  absorbed  by  the  orifices  of  the 
puncta  lachrymalia  ;  from  thence  they  are 
propelled  through  the  lachrymal  canals,  into 
tlie  lachrymal  sac,  and  flow  through  the  duc- 
tus nasalis  into  the  cavity  of  the  nostrils, 
under  the  inferior  concha  nasalis.  The  la- 
chrymal sac,  appears  to  be  formed  of  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  muscular  fibres  ;  and 
its  three  orifices  furnished  with  small  sphinc- 
ters, as  the  spasmodic  constriction  of  the 
puncta  lachrymalia  proves,  if  examined  vi'ith 
a  ]jrobe. 

The  tears  have  no  smell  but  a  saltish 
taste,  as  people  who  cry  perceive.  They  are 
of  a  transparent  colour  and  aqueous  con- 
sistence. 

The  quantity/,  in  its  natural  state,  is  just 
sufficient  to  moisten  the  surface  of  the' eye 
and  eyelids  ;  but  from  sorrow,  or  any  kind 
tPF  stimulus  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  eye, 
so  great  is  the  quantity  of  tears  secreted,  that 
the  puncta  lachrymalia  are  unable  to  absorb 
them.  Thus  the  greatest  part  runs  down 
from  the  internal  angle  of  the  eyelids,  in  tiie 
form  of  great  and  copious  drops  upon  the 
cheeks.  A  great  quantity  also  descends, 
through  the  lachrymal  passages,  into  the 
nostrils ;  hence  those  who  cry  have  an  in- 
creased discharge  from  the  nose. 
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Use  of  the  Tears,  —  1 .  They  continually 
moisten  the  surface  of  the  eye  and  eyelids, 
to  prevent  the  pellucid  cornea  from  drying 
and  becoming  opaque,  or  the  eye  from  con- 
creting with  the  eyelids.  2.  They  prevent 
tliat  pain,  which  would  otherwise  arise  from 
the  friction  of  the  eyelids  against  the  bulb 
of  the  eye  from  continually  winking. 
S.  They  wash  and  clean  away  the  dust  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  any  thing  acrid  that  has  fallen 
into  the  eye.  4.  Crying  unloads  tlie  head 
of  congestions. 

TECTUS.  Covered:  applied  as  op- 
posed to  nudus,  or  naked ;  as  to  the  seeds 
of  the  angiosperm  plants. 

TEETH.  {Dens,  a  tooth;  quasi  edens, 
from  edo,  to  eat.)  Small  bones  fixed  in  the 
alveoli  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw.  In 
early  infancy  Nature  designs  us  for  the 
softest  aliment,  so  that  the  gums  alone  are 
then  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  manduca- 
tion  ;  but  as  we  advance  in  life,  and  require 
a  different  food,  she  wisely  provides  us  with 
teeth.  These  are  the  hardest  and  whitest  of 
our  bones,  and,  at  full  maturity,  we  usually 
find  thirty-two  in  both  jaws ;  viz.  sixteen 
above,  and  as  many  below.  Their  number 
varies  indeed  in  different  subjects  ;  but  it  is 
seldom  seen  to  exceed  thirty-two,  and  it  will 
very  rarely  be  found  to  be  less  than  twenty- 
eight. 

Each  tooth  may  be  divided  into  two  parts ; 
viz.  its  body,  or  that  part  which  appears 
above  the  gums;  and  its  fangs  or  root,  which 
is  fixed  into  the  socket.  The  boundary 
between  these  two,  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
gum,  where  there  is  usually  a  small  circular 
depression,  is  called  the  neck  of  the  tooth. 
The  teeth  of  each  jaw  are  commonly  divided 
into  three  classes  ;  but  before  each  of  these  is 
treated  of  in  particular,  it  will  be  right  to  say 
something  of  their  general  structure. 

Every  tooth  is  composed  of  its  cortex  or 
enamel,  and  its  internal  bony  substances 
The  enamel,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  vitreous  part  of  the  tooth,  is  a  very  hard 
and  compact  substance,  of  a  white  colour, 
and  peculiar  to  the  teeth.  It  is  found  only 
upon  the  body  of  the  tooth,  covering  the 
outside  of  the  bony  or  internal  substance. 
When  broken  it  appears  fibrous  or  striated  ; 
and  all  the  strife  are  directed  from  the  cir- 
cumference to  the  centre  of  the  tooth.  This 
enamel  is  thickest  on  the  grinding  surface, 
and  on  the  cutting  edges  or  points  of  the 
teeth,  becoming  gradually  thinner  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  neck,  where  it  terminates  in- 
sensibly. Some  writers  have  described  it 
being  vascular,  but  it  is  certain  that  no  in- 
jection will  ever  reach  this  substance  ;  that  it 
receives  no  tinge  from  madder  :  and  that  it 
affords  no  appearance  of  a  circulation  of 
fluids.  The  bony  part  of  a  tooth  resembles 
otlier  bones  in  its  structure,  but  is  much 
harder  than  the  most  compact  jiart  of  bones 
in  general.  It  composes  the  inner  part  of 
the  body  and  neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  root 


of  the  tooth.  This  part  of  a  tooth,  when 
completely  formed,  does  not,  like  the  other 
l)ones,  receive  a  tinge  from  madder,  nor  do 
the  minqtest  injections  penetrate  into  its 
substance,  although  many  writers  have  as- 
serted the  contrary.  Mr.  Hunter  has  been 
therefore  induced  to  deny  its  being  vascular, 
although  he  is  aware  that  the  teetli,  like 
other  bones,  are  liable  to  swellings,  and  that 
they  are  found  anchylosed  with  tlieir  sockets. 
He  supposes,  however,  that  both  these  may 
be  original  formations ;  and,  as  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  their  not  being  vascular, 
lie  reasons  from  the  analogy  between  them 
and  other  bones.  He  observes,  for  instance, 
that  in  a  young  animal  that  has  been  fed 
with  madder,  the  parts  of  the  teeth  which 
were  formed  before  it  was  put  on  madder 
diet  will  appear  of  their  natural  coloiir,  but 
that  such  parts  as  were  formed  while  the- 
animal  was  taking  the  madder,  will  be  of  a 
red  colour;  whereas,  in  other  bones,  the 
hardest  parts  are  susceptible  of  the  dye, 
though  more  slowly  than  the  parts  which 
are  growing.  Again  he  tells  us,  that  if  you 
leave  off  feeding  the  animal  with  madder  a 
considerable  time  before  you  kill  it,  you  will 
find  the  above  appearances  still  subsisting, 
with  this  addition,  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
teeth  which  were  formed  after  leaving  oflP  the 
madder  will  be  white,  TJus  experiment 
proves  that  a  tooth  once  tinged  does  not  lose 
its  colour  ;  whereas  other  bones  do  (though 
very  slowly)  return  again  to  their  natural 
appearance  :  and,  as  the  dye  in  this  case 
must  be  taken  into  the  habit  by  absorbents, 
he  is  led  to  suspect  that  the  teeth  are  without 
absorbents  as  well  as  other  vessels.  These 
arguments  are  very  ingenious,  but  they  are 
far  from  being  satisfactoiy.  The  facts  ad- 
duced by  Mr.  Hunter  are  capable  of  a 
different  explanation  from  that  which  he  has 
given  them ;  and  when  other  facts  are  added 
relative  to  the  same  subject,  it  will  appear 
that  this  bony  part  of  a  tooth  has  a  circula- 
tion tln'ough  its  substance,  and  even  lym- 
phatics, although,  from  the  hardness  of  its 
sti-ucture,  we  are  unable  to  demonstrate  its 
vessels.  The  facts  which  may  be  adduced 
are,  1st,  We  find  that  a  tooth  recently  drawn 
and  transplanted  into  another  socket,  be- 
comes as  firmly  fixed  after  a  certain  time, 
and  preserves  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of 
the  set ;  whereas  a  tooth  that  has  been  long 
drawn  before  it  is  transplanted,  will  never 
become  fixed.  Mr.  Hunter,  indeed,  is  aware 
of  this  objection,  and  refers  the  success  of 
the  transplantation,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  living  principle  possessed  by  the  tooth, 
and  which  he  thinks  may  exist  independent 
of  a  circulation.  But  however  applicable 
sucli  a  doctrine  may  be  to  zoophytes,  it  is 
suspected  tliat  it  will  not  hold  good  in  man, 
and  others  of  the  more  perfect  animals :  and 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  doubt  but 
tliat,  in  the  case  of  a  transplanted  tooth,  there 
is  a  real  union  by  vessels.    2dly,  The  swtl- 
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lings  of  tlie  fangs  of  a  tooth,  which  in  many 
instances  are  known  to  be  the  effects  of  dis- 
ease, and  which  are  analogous  to  the  swel- 
ling of  other  bones,  are  a  clear  proof  of  a 
similarity  of  structure,  especially  as  we  find 
them  invested  with  a  periosteum.  Sdly,  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  though  as  yet  perhaps  not 
generally  known,  that,  in  cases  of  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  the  teeth  become  of  a  milky 
•whiteness,  and  in  some  degree,  transparent. 
Does  not  this  prove  them  to  have  absor- 
bents ? 

Each  tooth  has  an  inner  cavity,  which  be- 
ginning by  a  small  opening  at  the  point  of 
the  fang,  becomes  larger,  and  terminates  in 
the  body  of  the  tooth.  This  cavity  is  sup- 
plied with  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  which 
pass  through  tlie  small  hole  in  the  root.  In 
old  people  this  hole  sometimes  closes,  and 
the  tooth  becomes  then  insensible. 

The  teeth  are  invested  with  periosteum 
from  their  fangs  to  a  little  beyond  their 
bony  sockets,  where  it  is  attached  to  the 
gums.  This  membrane  seems  to  be  com- 
mon to  the  tooth  which  it  encloses,  and  to 
the  sockets  which  it  lines.  The  teeth  are 
likewise  secured  in  their  sockets  by  a  red 
substance  called  the  gums,  which  every 
where  covers  the  alveolar  processes,  and  has 
as  many  perforations  as  there  are  teeth.  The 
gums  are  exceedingly  vascular,  and  have 
something  like  cartilaginous  hardness  and 
elasticity,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  much 
sensibility.  The  gums  of  infants,  which 
perform  the  offices  of  teeth,  liave  a  hard 
ridge  extending  through  their  whole  length  ; 
but  in  old  people,  who  have  lost  their  teeth, 
this  ridge  is  wanting.  The  three  classes 
into  wliich  the  teeth  are  commonly  divided 
are,  incisores,  canini,  aud  qnolares,  or 
grinders. 

The  incisores  are  the  four  teeth  in  the  fore- 
part of  each  jaw  ;  they  derive  their  name 
from  their  use  in  dividing  and  cutting  the 
food  in  the  manner  of  a  wedge,  and  have 
each  of  them  two  surfaces,  which  meet  in  a 
sharp  edge.  Of  these  surfaces,  the  anterior 
one  is  convex,  and  the  posterior  one  some- 
what concave.  In  the  upper  jaw  they  are 
usually  broader  and  thicker,  especially  the 
two  middle  ones,  than  those  of  the  under 
jaw,  over  which  they  generally  fall  by  being 
placed  a  little  obliquely. 

The  canini  or  cuspidati  are  the  longest  of 
all  the  teetli,  deriving  their  name  from  their 
resemblance  to  a  dog's  tusk.  ,  There  is  one 
of  these  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  incisores, 
so  that  there  are  two  in  each  jaw.  They  are 
the  longest  of  all  the  teeth.  Their  fangs 
differ  from  that  of  tlie  incisores  only  in  being 
much  larger,  and  their  shape  may  bo  easily 
described  to  be  that  of  an  incisor  with  its 
edge  worn  off,  so  as  to  end  in  a  narrow 
point  instead  of  a  thin  edge.  The  canini 
not  being  calculated  for  dividing  like  the 
incisores,  or  for  grinding,  seem  to  be  in- 
tended for  laying  hold  of  substances.  Mr. 


PInnter  remarks  of  these  teeth,  that  we  may 
trace  in  them  a  similarity  in  shape,  situation, 
and  use,  from  the  most  imperfect  carnivo- 
rous animal,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  hu- 
man species,  to  the  lion,  which  is  the  most 
perfectly  carnivorous. 

The  molares,  or  grinders,  of  which  there 
are  ten  in  each  jaw,  are  so  called,  because 
from  their  size  and  figure  they  are  calculated 
for  grinding  the  food.  The  canini  and  in- 
cisores have  only  one  fang,  but  the  three  last 
grinders  in  the  under  jaw  have  constantly  two 
fangs,  and  the  same  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw 
three  fangs.  Sometimes  these  fangs  are  divided 
into  two  points  near  their  base,  and  each  ot 
these  points  has,  perhaps,  been  sometimes 
considered  as  a  distinct  fang.  The  grinders 
likewise  differ  from  each  other  in  their  ap 
pearance.  The  two  first  on  each  side,  which 
Mr.  Hunter  appears  to  have  distinguished 
very  properly  by  the  name  of  bicuspides, 
seem  to  be  of  a  middle  nature  between  the 
incisores  and  grinders  ;  they  have  in  general 
only  one  root,  and  the  body  of  the  tooth  ter- 
minates in  two  points,  of  which  the  anterior 
one  is  the  highest,  so  that  the  tooth  has  in 
some  measure  the  appearance  of  one  of  the 
canini.  The  two  grinders  beyond  these,  on 
each  side,  are  much  larger.  Their  body  forms 
almost  a  square  with  rounded  angles ;  and 
their  grinding  surface  has  commonly  five 
points  or  protuberances,  two  of  which  are 
on  the  inner,  and  three  on  the  outer  part  of 
the  tooth.  The  last  grinder  is  shorter  and 
smaller  than  the  rest,  and,  from  its  coming 
through  the  gums  later  than  the  rest,  and 
sometimes  not  appearing  till  late  in  life,  is 
called  de7is  sapienlics.  The  variation  in  the 
number  of  teeth  usually  depends  on  these 
dentes  sapientiae. 

\  Having  thus  described  the  appearance  of 
the  teeth  in  the  adult ;  the  manner  of  their 
formation  and  growth  in  the  foetus  is  next 
to  be  considered.  We  shall  find  that  the 
alveolar  process,  which  begins  to  be  fornied 
at  a  very  early  period,  appears  about  the 
fourth  month,  only  as  a  shallow  longitu- 
dinal groove,  divided  by  slight  ridges  into 
a  number  of  intermediate  depressions,  which 
are  to  be  the  future  alveoli  or  sockets.  These 
depressions  are  at  first  filled  with  small 
pulpy  substances,  included  in  a  vascular 
membrane  ;  and  these  pulpy  substances  are 
the  rudiments  of  the  teeth.  As  these  advance 
in  their  growth,  the  alveolar  processes  become 
gradually  more  completely  formed.  The 
surface  of  the  pulp  first  begins  to  harden ; 
the  ossification  proceeding  from  one  or  more 
points,  according  to  the  kind  of  tooth  that 
is  to  be  formed.  Thus  in  the  incisores  and 
canini,  it  begins  from  one  point ;  in  the  bi- 
cuspides, from  two  points,  corresponding 
witli  the  future  shape  of  those  teeth  ;  and  in 
tlie  molares  from  four  or  five  points.  As 
the  ossification  advances,  the  whole  of  the 
pulp  is  gradually  covered  with  I)one,  except- 
ing its  under  surface,  and  then  the  fang 
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begins  to  be  formed.  Soon  after  the  form- 
atioa  of  this  bony  part,  the  tooth  begins  to 
be  encrusted  with  its  enamel ;  but  in  what 
manner  this  is  deposited  we  are  as  yet  un- 
able to  explain.  —  Perhaps  the  vascular 
membrane,  which  encloses  the  pulp,  may 
serve  to  secrete  it.  It  gradually  crystallises 
upon  the  surface  of  the  bony  part,  and  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  thickness,  especially  at 
the  points  and  basis  of  the  tooth,  till  some 
time  before  the  tootli  begins  to  pass  through 
the  gum  J  and  when  this  hajjpens,  the  ena- 
mel seems  to  be  as  hard  as  it  is  afterwards, 
so  that  the  air  does  not  appear  to  have  the 
least  effect  in  hardening  it,  as  has  been 
sometimes  supposed.  —  While  the  enamel  is 
thus  forming,  tlie  lower  part  of  tlie  pulp  is 
gradually  lengthened  out  and  ossified,  so  as 
to  form  the  fang.  In  those  teeth  which  are 
to  have  more  than  one  fang,  the  ossification 
begins  from  diiferent  parts  of  the  pulp  at 
one  and  tlie  same  time.  In  this  manner  are 
formed  the  incisoros,  the  canini,  and  two 
molares  on  each-  side,  making  in  the  whole 
twenty  teetli,  in  botli  jaws,  which  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  manducation  early 
in  life.  As  the  fangs  of  the  teeth  are  formed, 
their  upper  part  is  gradually  pushed  up. 
wards,  till  at  length,  about  the  seventh, 
eighth,  or  ninth  month  after  birth,  the  inci- 
sores,  which  are  the  first  formed,  begin  to 
pass  through  the  gum.  The  first  that  ap- 
pears is  generally  in  the  lower  jaw.  The 
canini  and  molares  not  being  formed  so 
soon  as  the  incisores,  do  not  appear  till 
about  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fourth  month. 
Sometimes  one  of  the  canini,  but  more  fre- 
quently one  of  the  molares,  appears  first. 

The  danger  to  which  children  are  exposed, 
during  the  time  of  dentition,  arises  from  the 
pressure  of  the  teeth  in  the  gum,  so  as  to 
irritate  it,  and  excite  pain  and  inflammation. 
The  effect  of  tliis  irritation  is,  that  the  gum 
wastes,  and  becomes  gradually  thinner  at 
this  part,  till  at  length  the  toofli  protrudes. 
In  such  cases  therefore  we  may,  with  great 
propriety,  assist  nature  by  cutting  the  gum. 
These  twenty  teeth  are  called  tcjiiporari/  or 
milk  teeth,  because  they  are  all  shed  between 
the  age  of  seven  and  fourteen,  and  are  sup- 
plied by  others  of  a  firmer  texture,  witli 
large  fangs,  which  remain  till  they  become 
aflfected  by  disease,  or  fall  out  in  old  age, 
and  are  therefore  called  the  permanent,  or 
ndidt  teeth.     The  rudiments  of  these  adult 
teeth  begin  to  be  formed  at  different  periods. 
The  pulp  of  the  first  adult  incisor,  and  of 
the  first  adult  grinder,  may  be  perceived  in 
a  fcctus  of  seven  or  eighth  months,  and  the 
ossification  begins  in  them  about  six  months 
"after  birth.     Soon  after  birth  the  second  in- 
cisor, and  canine  tootli  on  each  side,  begin 
to  be  formed.     About  tlie  fifth  or  sixtii  year 
the  first  bicuspis,  and  about  the  seventii  (lie 
second  i)icuspis  begins  to  ossify.    These  iii- 
c'uspides  arc  destined  to  replace  the  tempo- 
rary grinders.     AH  these  iiermancnt  teetli 


are  formed  in  a  distinct  sot  of  alveoli ;  so 
that  it  is  not  by  the  growing  of  one  tooth 
under  another  in  the  same  socket,  that  the 
uppermost  tooth  is  gradually  pushed  out,  as 
is  commonly  imagined  ;  but  the  temporary 
teetli,  and  those  which  are  to  succeed  tlicm, 
being  placed  in  separate  alveoli,  the  upper 
sockets  gradually  disappear,  as  tFie  under 
ones  increase  in  size,  till  at  length  the  teeth 
they  contain,  having  no  longer  any  support, 
consequently  fall  out.    But,  besides  these 
twenty  teeth,  which  succeed  the  temporary 
ones,  there  are  twelve  others  to  be  added 
to  make  up  the  number  thirty-two.  These 
twelve  are  three  grinders  on  each  side  in 
botli  jaws ;  and  in  order  to  make  room  for 
this  addition,  we  find  the  jaws  grow  as  the 
teeth  grow,  so  that  they  appear  as  completely 
filled  with  twenty  teeth,  as  they  are  after- 
wards with  thirty-two.    Hence,  in  children 
the  face  is  flatter  and  rounder  than  in  adults. 
The  first  adult  grinder  usually  passes  tlirough 
the  gum  about  the  twelfth  year  ;  the  second, 
which  begins  to  be  formed  in  the  sixth  or 
seventh  year,  cuts  the  gum  about  the  seven- 
teenth or  eighteenth  ;  and  the  third,  or  dens 
sapientiaj,  which  begins  to  be  formed  about 
the  twelfth  year,  passes  through  the  gum 
between  the  age  of  twenty  and  thirty.  Tlie 
dentes  sapientia?  have,  in  some  instances, 
been  cut  at  the  age  of  forty,  fiftj',  sixtj',  and 
even  eighty  years ;  and  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, that  they  do  not  appear  at  all.  Some- 
times likewise  it  liappens,  that  a  third  set  of 
teeth  appear  about  the  age  of  sixty  or  se- 
venty.   Diemerbroek  tells  us  that  he  iiim- 
self,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  had  a  fresh  canine 
tooth  in  tire  place  of  one  he  had  lost  several 
years  before  ;  M.  du  Fay  saw  two  incisores 
and  two  canini  cut  the  gum  in  a  man  aged 
eighty-four  ;  Mr.  Hunter  iias  seen  two  fore- 
teeth shoot  up  in  the  lower  jaw  of  a  very  old 
person  ;  and  an  account  was  lately  published 
of  a  man  who  had  a  complete  sot  of  teeth 
at  the  age  of  sixty.     Other  instances  of  the 
same  kind  are  to  be  met  with  in  authors. 
The  circumstance  is  curious,  and  from  the 
time  of  life  at  which  it  takes  place,  and  the 
return  of  the  catamenia,  which  sometimes 
happens  to  women  at  the  same  age,  it  has 
been  very  ingeniously  supposed,  that  there 
is  some  effort  in  nature  to  renew  the  body 
at  that  period. 

The  teeth  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  acci- 
dents. Sometimes  the  gums  become  so  af- 
fected as  to  occasion  them  to  fall  out,  and 
the  teeth  themselves  are  frequenliy  rendered 
carious  by  causes  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  satisfactorily  expl.ained.  Tlie  disease 
usually  begins  on  that  side  of  the  tooth 
whicli  is  not  exposed  to  pressure,  and  gra- 
dually advances  till  an  opening  is  made  info 
the  cavity  :  as  soon  as  the  cavity  is  exposed, 
the  tooth  becomes  liable  to  considerable 
pain,  from  tlie  air  coming  into  contact  with 
the  nerve.  Besides  these  accidental  means  by 
which  the  teeth  are  occasionally  affected,  old 
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age  seldom  fails  to  bring  with  it  sure  and  na- 
tural causes  for  tlxeir  removal.  The  alveoli 
fill  up,  and  the  teeth  consequently  fall  out. 
The  gums  then  no  longer  meet  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  mouth,  the  chin  projects  forwards, 
and  the  face  being  rendered  much  shorter, 
the  whole  physiognomy  appears  considerably 
altered.  Having  tliua  described  the  form- 
ation, structure,  growth,  and  decay  of  the 
teeth,  it  remains  to  speak  of  their  uses  ;  the 
chief  of  whicli.  we  know  to  be  in  mas.tica- 
tion.  And  here  we  cannot  help  observing 
the  great  variety  in  the  structure  of  the  hu- 
man teeth,  which  fits  us  for  such  a  variety  of 
food,  and  which,  wljen  compared  with  the 
teeth  given  to  other  animals,  may  in  some 
measure  enable  us  to  explain  the  nature  of 
the  alirnent  for  which  man.  is  intended  by 
Nature.  Thus,  in  ruminating  animals,  we 
find  incisores  only  in  the  lower  jaw,,  fqr  cut- 
ting the  grass,  and  molares  for  grinding  it ; 
in  graminivorous  animals,  we  see  molares 
alone ;.  and  in  cacnivorous  animals,  canine 
teeth  for  catc;hing  at  their  prey,  a;id  inci- 
sores.and  molares  for  cutting  and  dividing 
it.  But,  as  man  is  not  designed  to  catch 
and  kill  his  prey  with  his  teeth,  we  observe 
that  our  canini  are  shaped  differently  from 
the  fangs,  of  beasts  of  prey,  in  whom  we 
find  them  either; longer  than  the  rest  of  the 
teeth,  or  curved.  The  incisores  likewise 
are  sharper  in  those  aniuials  than  in  man. 
Nor  are  the  mqlares  in -the  human  subject 
simil!\r  to  the  molares  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals; they,  are  flatter  in.  man  than  in  these 
animals;  apd,  in  the  latter,  we  likewise 
find  them  sharper  at  the  edges,  more  calcu- 
lated, to  cut  and  teai;  the  food,  and  by  their 
greater  strength,  capable  of  breaking  the 
bones  qf.  animals.  From  these  circumstances, 
therefore,  we  may  consider  man  as  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  these  different  classes  ;  as 
approaching  more  to  the  carnivoi'ous  than  to 
the  herbivorous  tribe  of  animals ;  but  upon 
the  whole,  formed  for  a  mixed  aliment,  and 
fitted,  equally  to  live  upon  flesh  and  upon 
vegetables.  Those  philosophers,  therefore, 
who  woukl  GonSjiie  a  man  wholly  to  vege- 
table food,  do  not  seem  to  have  studied  na- 
ture. As  the  molares  are  the  last  teeth  that 
are  formed*  so  they  are  usually  the  first 
that  fall  out ;  this  would  seem  to  prove,  that 
we  require  the  same  kind  of  aliment  in  old 
age  as  in,  infancy.  Besides  the  use  of  the 
teeth  in  mastication,  they  likewise  serve  a 
secondary  purpose,  by  assisting  in  the  arti- 
culation, of  tlie  voice. 

TEETHING.  See  Dentilion  and 
TeeUi. 

Te'goia  HiBERNijSA.  See  J  '!j«s  hiberni- 
cus. 

TEGUMEJJTS.  Under  the  terra  com- 
mon  integuments,  anatomists  comprehend 
the  cuticle,  rete  mucosum,  skin,  and  adi- 
pose membrane,  as  being  the  covering  to 
every  part  of  the  body  except  the  nails.  See 
S/cin. 


TE'LA.  A  wch  of  cloth.  Tlie  cellu- 
lar membrane  is  so  called  from  its  likeness 
to  a  fine  web.    See  Cellular  me7nbrane. 

Tela  cellulosa.  See  Cellular  mem- 
brane. 

TELE'PHIUM.  (Because  it  hea;ls  old 
ulcers,  such  as  that  of  Telephus,  made  by 
Ulysses. )    See  Seclum  telephium. 

TELES  I  A.  Sapphire. 

TE.LLURETTEP  HYDROGEN.  A 
combination  of  tellurium  and  hydrogen.  To 
make  this  compound,  hydrate  of  potassaand 
oxide  of  tellurjum,  are  ignited  with  char- 
coal, and  the  mixture  acted  on  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  in  a  retort  connected  with  a 
mercurial  pneumatic  apparatus.  An  elas- 
tic fluid  is  generated,  consisting  of  hydro- 
gen holding  tellurium  in  solution.  It  is 
possessed  of  very  singular  properties.  It  is 
soluble  in  Water,  and  forms  a  claret-colour- 
ed solution.  It  combines  with  the  alkalies. 
It  burns  with  a  bluish  flame,  depositing  ox;- 
ide  of  tellurium.  Its  sipeU  is  very  strong 
and  peculiar,  not  unlike  that  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  This  elastic,  flyid  was  discover- 
ed by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1809. 

TELLURIC  ACID.  Acidum  telhori- 
cum.  The  oxide  of  tellurium  combines 
with  many  of  the  metallic  oxides,  acting  the 
part  of  an  acid,  and  producing  a  class  of 
compounds  whicji  have  been  called  lellur.- 
ates. 

TELLU'RIUM.  The  name  given  by 
Klaprotli  to  a  metal  extracted  from  several 
Transylvani^n.  ores. 

Pure  tellurium  is  of  a  tin-white  colour, 
verging  to  lead-grey,  with  a  high  metallic 
lustre ;  of  a  foliated  fracture ;  and  vei-y 
brittle,  sp  as  to  be  easily  pulverised.  Its 
sp.  gr.  is  6.115.  It  melts  before  ignition, 
requiring  a  little  higher  heat  than  lead,  and 
less  than  antimony  ;  and,  according  to  Gme- 
lin,  is  as  volatile  as  arsenic.  When,  cooled 
without  agitation,  its  surface  has  a  crystal- 
lised appearance.  Before  the  blqwpipe  on 
charcoal,  it  burns  with  a  vivid  blue  light, 
greenish  on  the  edges,  and  is  dissipated 
in  greyish -white  vapours,  of  a,  pungent 
smell,  which  condense  into  a  vvbite  oxide. 
This  oxide  heated  on  charcoal  is  reduced 
with  a  kind  of  explosion,  and  soon  again 
volatilised.  Heated  in  a  glass  retort,  it  fuses 
intci  a  straw-coloured  striated  mass.  It  ap- 
pears to  contain  about  16  per  cent,  of  oxy- 
gen. 

Tellurium  is  oxidised  and  dissolved  by 
the  principal  acids.  To  sulphuric  acid  it 
gives  a  deep  purple  colour.  Water  sepa- 
ratCEi  it  in  black  flocculi,  and  heat  throws 
it  down  in  a  white  precipitate. 

With  nitric  acid  it  forms  a  colourless  so- 
lution, which  remains  so  when  diluted,  and 
aflbrds  slender  denditric  crystals  by  evapo- 
ration. 

The  muriatic  acid,  with  a  small  portion 
of  nitric,  forms  a  transparent  solution,  from 
which  water  throws  down  a  white  submu- 
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riate.  Tin's  may  be  redissolved  almost 
■wholly  by  repeated  affusions  of  water.  Al- 
kohol  likewise  precipitates  it. 

Sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  two  or  three 
parts  of  water,  to  which  a  little  nitric  acid 
has  been  added,  dissolves  a  large  portion  of 
the  metal,  and  the  solution  is  not  decom- 
posed by  water. 

The  alkalies  throw  down  from  its  solutions 
a  white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  all 
the  acids,  and  by  an  excess  of  the  alkalies  or 
their  carbonates.  They  are  not  precipitated 
by  prussiate  of  potassa.  Tincture  of  galls 
gives  a  yellow  flocculent  precipitate  with 
them.  Tellurium  is  precipitated  from  them 
in  a  metallic  state  by  zinc,  iron,  tin,  and  an- 
timony. 

Tellurium  fused  with  an  equal  weight  of 
sulphur,  in  a  gentle  heat,  forms  a  lead-co- 
loured striated  sulphuret.  Alkaline  sulphu- 
rets  precipitate  it  from  its  solutions  of  a 
brown  or  black  colour.  In  this  precipitate, 
either  the  metal  or  ics  oxide  is  combined 
with  sulphur.  Each  of  these  sulphurets 
burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  and  white 
smoke.  Heated  in  a  retort,  part  of  the  sul- 
phur is  sublimed,  carrying  up  a  little  of  the 
metal  with  it.  It  does  not  easily  amalga- 
mate with  quicksilver. 

TEMPERAME'NTUM.  (From  tem- 
pero,  to  mix  together.)  The  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  humours.  Temperaments 
have  been  variously  distinguished  :  the  di- 
vision most  generally  received  is  into  the 
sanguineous,  phlegmatic,  choleric,  and  me- 
lancholic. 

TEMPERATUrvE.  A  definite  de- 
gree of  sensible  heat,  as  measured  hy  the 
thermometer.  Thus  we  say  a  high  tem- 
perature, and  a  low  temperature,  to  denote 
a  manifest  intensity  cff  heat  or  cold ;  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  or  212° 
Fahr.  ;  and  a  range  of  temperature,  to 
designate  the  intermediate  points  of  heat 
between  two  distant  terms  of  thermometric 
indication. 

TEMPLE.  {Tempora,  urn.  n.  ;  and 
temjms,  oris,  n.)  The  lateral  and  flat  parts 
of  the  head  above  the  ears. 

TEMPORA L.  ( Temporalis ;  from  tevi- 
ptis. )    Belonging  to  the  temple. 

Tejiporal  artehv.  Arleria  tempornlis. 
A  branch  of  the  external  carotid,  which 
runs  on  the  temples,  and  gives  off  the  fron- 
tal artery. 

Temporai,  bone.  Os  temporis.  Two 
bones  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
of  a  very  irregular  figure.  They  are  usual- 
ly divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which, 
from  the  manner  of  its  connection  with  tlie 
neighbouring  bones,  is  called  os  sfjuamosum, 
and  the  other  os  pclrosum,  from  its  irregu- 
larity and  hardness. 

In  both  these  parts  there  are  processes 
and  cavities  to  be  described.  Externally 
there  arc  three  processes ;  one  anterior, 
called  zygomatic  process,  which  is  stretched 


forwards  to  join  with  the  os  maloe,  and  thus 
forms  tlie  bony  jugum  under  which  the 
temporal  muscle  passes  ;  one  posterior,  call- 
ed the  mastoid  or  mamillary  process,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  nipple ;  and  one  inferior, 
called  the  styloid  process,  from  its  shape, 
which  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  ancient 
stylus  scriptoritis.  In  young  subjects,  this 
process  is  united  with  the  bone  by  an  inter- 
mediate cartilage,  which  sometimes,  even  in 
adults,  is  not  completely  ossified.  Three 
muscles  liave  their  origin  from  this  process, 
and  borrow  half  of  their  names  from  it,  viz. 
stylo-glossus,  stylo-hyoideus,  and  stylo-pha- 
ryngeus.  Round  .the  root  of  this  process 
there  is  a  particular  rising  of  the  os  pe- 
trosuin,  which  some  writers  describe  as  a 
process,  "and,  from  its  appearance  with  the 
styloid,  have  named  it  vaginalis.  Others  de- 
scribe the  semicircular  ridge  of  the  meatus 
auditorius  ex  tern  us  as  a  fifth  process,  to 
which  they  give  the  name  of  auditory.  The 
depressions  and  cavities  are,  i.  A  large 
fossa,  which  serves  for  the  articulation  of 
the  lower  jaw  ;  it  is  situated  between  the  zy- 
gomatic auditoi-j',  and  vaginal  processes, 
and  is  separated  in  its  middle  by  a  fissure, 
into  which  the  ligament  that  secures  the  ar- 
ticulation of  the  lower  jaw  with  this  bone  is 
fixed.  The  fore-part  of  this  cavity,  which 
receives  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  is  covered 
with  cartilage  ;  the  back  pai  t  only  with  the 
periosteum.  2.  A  long  fossa  behind  the 
mastoid  process,  where  the  digastric  muscle 
has  its  origin.  3.  The  meatus  avditorius 
externus,  the  name  given  to  a  large  funnel- 
like canal  that  leads  to  the  organ  of  hearing. 
4.  The  stylo-masloid  hole,  so  called  from  its 
situation  between  the  styloid  and  mastoid 
processes,  It  is  likewise  called  the  aque- 
duct of  Fallopius,  and  affords  a  passage  to 
the  portio  dura  of  the  auditory,  or  seventh 
pair  of  nerves.  5.  Below  and  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  last  foramen,  we  observe  part  of 
the  jugular  fossa,  a  thimble-like  cavity,  in 
which  the  beginning  of  the  internal  jugular 
vein  is  lodged.  6.  Before  and  a  little  above 
this  fossa  is  the  orifice  of  a  foramen,  through 
which  pass  the  internal  carotid  artery  and 
two  filaments  of  the  intercostal  nerve.  This 
conduit  runs  first  upward  and  then  forward, 
forming  a  kind  of  elbow,  and  terminates  at 
the  end  of  the  os  petrosum.  7.  At  this 
part  of  the  ossa  tempoi'um  wc  observe  the 
orifice  of  a  canal  which  runs  outwards  and 
backwards  in  a  horizontal  direction,  till  it 
terminates  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear  called 
tympanum.  Tliis  canal,  which  in  the  recent 
subject  is  continued  from  the  ear  to  the 
mouth,  is  called  the  Eitslac/iian  tube.  8.  A 
small  hole  behind  tl)e  mastoid  process,  which 
serves  for  the  transmission  of  a  vein  to  the 
latcrnl  sinus.  But  tliis,  like  other  forjimina 
in  tlie  skull  that  serve  only  for  the  trans- 
mission of  vessels,  is  neither  uniform  in  its 
situation,  nor  to  l)e  met  with  in  every  sub- 
ject.   The  internal  surface  of  tliese  bones 
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may  easily  be  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first,  uppermost,  and  largest,  is  the  squamous 
part,  which  is  slightly  concave  from  the  im- 
pression of  the  brain.  Its  semi-circular 
edge  is  sloping,  so  that  the  external  lamella 
of  the  bone  advances  forther  than  the  inter- 
nal, and  thus  rests  more  securely  on  the  pa- 
rietal bones.  The  second  and  middlemost, 
which  is  the  petrous  part  of  the  bone,  forms 
a  hard,  craggy  protuberance,  nearly  of  a 
triangular  shape.  On  its  posterior  side  wc 
observe  a  large  foramen,  ysfhich  is  the  meatus 
auditorius  internus  ;  it  receives  the  double 
nerve  of  the  seventh"  pair,  viz.  the  portio 
dura  and  portio  mollis  of  that  pair.  About 
the  middle  of  its  anterior  surface  is  a  small 
foramen,  which  opens  into  the  aqueduct  of 
Fallopius,  and  receives  a  twig  of  the  portio 
dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves.  This 
foramen  having  been  iirst  described  by  Fal- 
lopius, and  by  him  named  hiatus,  is  some- 
times called  hiatus  Fallopii.  Besides  these, 
we  observe  other  smaller  holes  for  the  trans- 
mission of  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  Be- 
lovv  this  craggy  protuberance  is  the  third 
part,  which,  from  its  shape  and  connection 
with  the  OS  occipitis  by  means  of  the  lamb- 
doidal  suture,  may  be  called  the  lambdoidal 
angle  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  is  concave 
from  the  impression  of  the  brain  ;  it  helps 
to  form  the  posterior  and  inferior  fossae  of 
the  skull,  and  has  a  considerable  furrow,  in 
which  is  lodged  part  of  the  lateral  sinus. 
The  temporal  bones  differ  a  little  in  their 
structure  from  the  other  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium. At  their  upper  parts  they  are  very 
thin,  aiTd  almost  without  diploe,  but  below 
they  have  great  strength  and  thickness.  In 
the  foetus,  tlie  thin  upper  part,  and  the  lower 
craggy  part,  are  separated  by  a  cartilagin- 
ous substance  ;  there  is  no  appearance  either 
of  the  mastoid  or  styloid  processes,  and,  in- 
stead of  a  long  funnel-like  meatus  audito- 
rius externus,  there  is  only  a  smooth  bony 
ring,  within  which  the  memi)rana  tympani 
is  fastened.  Within  the  petrous  part  of 
these  bones  there  are  several  cavities,  pro- 
cesses, and  bones,  which  belong  altogether 
to  the  ear,  do  not  enter  into  the  formation 
of  tlic  cranium,  and  are  described  under  the 
article  Ear.  The  ossa  temporum  are  con- 
nected by  suture  with  the  ossa  parietalia,  the 
OS  occipitis,  the  ossa  malaruin,  and  the  os 
sphenoides,  and  are  articulated  with  the 
lower  jaw. 

TEMPORA'LIS.  (From  lempus,  the 
temple.)    1.  See  Temporal. 

2.  A  muscle  of  the  lower  jaw,  situated 
in  the  temple.  Arcardi-temporo-maxillairc, 
of  Dumas.  Crolaphites,  of  Winslow.  It 
arises  flesiiy  from  the  lower,  lateral,  and 
anterior  part  of  tlie  parietal  bone  ;  from  all 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  ; 
from  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  os 
frontis  ;  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  os 
mala; ;  from  all  the  temporal  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone ;   and  sometimes   from  a 


ridge  at  the  lower  part  of  tliis  process. 
This  latter  portion,  however,  is  often  com- 
mon to  this  muscle  and  tlie  pterygoideus 
externus.  It  is  of  a  semicircular  shape, 
and  its  radiated  fibres  converge,  so  as  to 
form  a  strong  middle  tendon,  which  passes 
under  the  jugum,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  which 
it  adheres  on  every  side,  but  more  particu- 
lary  at  its  fore-part,  where  the  insertion 
is  continued  down  to  the  body  of  the  bone. 
Tliis  muscle  is  covered  by  a  pretty  strong 
fascia,  which  some  writers  have  erroneously 
described  as  a  part  of  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  occipito-frontalis.  This  fascia  adheres 
to  tlie  bones,  i-ound  the  whole  circumfer- 
ence of  the  origin  of  the  muscle,  and,  de- 
scending over  it,  is  fixed  below  to  the  ridge' 
where  the  zygomatic  process  begins,  just 
above  the  meatus  auditorius,  to  the  upper 
edge  of  tlie  zygomatic  process  itself,  and 
anteriorly  to  the  os  malte.  This  fascia 
serves  as  a  defence  to  the  muscle,  and  like- 
wise gives  origin  to  some  of  its  fleshy  fibres. 
The  principal  use  of  the  temporal  muscle 
is  to  draw  the  lower  jaw  upwards,  as  in  the 
action  of  biting ;  and  as  it  passes  a  little 
forwards  to  its  insertion,  it  may  at  the  same 
time  pull  the  condyle  a  little  backwards, 
though  not  so  much  as  it  would  have  done 
if  its  fibres  had  passed  in  a  direct  line  from 
their  origin  to  their  insertion,  because  the 
posterior  and  lower  part  of  the  muscle  passes 
over  the  root  of  the  zygomatic  process,  as 
over  a  pulley. 

TENDO.    See  Muscle. 

Tendo  achillis.    See  Acldllis  iendo. 

TENDON.  (From  tejido,  to  stretch.) 
The  white  and  glistening  extremity  of  a 
muscle.     See  Muscle. 

TENDRIL.    See  Cirrus. 

TENE'SMUS.  (From  rtivca,  to  con- 
stringe :  so  called  from  the  perception  of 
a  continual  constriction  or  bound  stale  of 
the  part.)  A  continual  inclination  to  go  to 
stool,  without  a  discharge. 

TENNANTITE.  A  variety  of  grey 
copper  ore  found  in  Cornwall  in  copper 
veins,  that  intersect  granite  and  clay  slate, 
associated  with  copper  pyrites.  It  is  of  a 
lead-grey  or  iron-black  colour,  and  consists 
of  copper,  sulphur,  arsenic,  iron,  and  silica. 

TE'NSOR.  (From  letido,  to  stretch.) 
A  muscle,  the  office  of  which  is  to  extend 
tlie  part  to  which  it  is  fixed. 

Tensor  palati.    See  Circxmjlexus, 

Tensor,  tvmpani  Intcmus  auris,  of 
Douglas  and  Cowpcr.  Inlernus  mallei,  of 
Winslow  ;  and  salpingo-malleen,  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  of  the  ear,  which  pulls  the  mal- 
leus and  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum 
towards  the  peVrous  portion  of  tlie  temporal 
bone,  by  wliich  the  membrana  tympani  is 
made  more  cnn.ave  and  tense. 

Tensor  vaginjE    femoris.  Fascialis. 
Membranosiis,  of  Douglas.     Memhranus  vel 
fascia  lata,  of  Cowper  ;  and  Ilio  aponeurosi- 
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femoral,  of  Dumas.  Mxisculus  aponeurosis, 
\e\  fasdcB  lata!,  of  Winslow.  A  inuscle  si- 
tuated on  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  whicli 
stretches  the  membranous  fascia  of  the  thigh, 
assists  in  the  abduction  of  the  thigh,  and 
somewhat  in  its  rotation  inwards.  It 
arises  by  a  narrow,  tendinous,  and  fleshy 
beginning  from  the  external  part  of  the  an- 
terior, superior,  spinous  process  of  the  ilium, 
and  is  inserted  a  little  below  the  gi-eat  tro- 
chanter into  tlie  membranous  fascia. 

TENT.  A  roll  of  lint  for  dilating 
openings,  sinuses,  &c.  See  Spongia  prai- 
parata. 

TENTO'RIUM.  A  process  of  the 
dura  mater,  separating  the  cerebrum  fi'om 
the  cerebellum.  It  extends  from  the  in- 
ternal horizontal  spine  of  the  occipit;\l  bone, 
directly  forwards  to  the  sella  turcica  of  the 
sphenoid  bone. 

Terebe'lla.  (Diminutive  of  terehra,  a 
piercer  orgimblet.)  A  trepan  or  instrument 
for  sawing  out  circular  portions  of  the  skull. 
A  trephine. 

TEREBI'NTHINA.  (From  TepeSivQos, 
the  turpentine -tree.)  Turpentine,  the  pro- 
duce of  pine-trees.    See  Turpentine. 

Terebinthina  argkntoratensis.  Stras- 
biirg  turpentine.  Tiiis  species  is  generally 
more  transparent  and  less  tenacious  than 
either  the  Venice  or  Chio  terpentines.  It 
is  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  of  a 
more  agreeable  smell  than  any  of  the  tur- 
pentines, except  the  Ghio.  It  is  extracted 
in  several  parts  of  Germany,  from  the  red 
and  silver  fir,  by  cutting  out  successively, 
narrow  strips  of  tlie  bark.  In  some  places 
a  resinous  juice  is  collected  from  under  the 
bark  called  Lachryma  ahiegna,  and  oleum 
abielinum. 

Terebinthina  canadensis.  Canada  tur- 
pentine. See  Pinus  balsamea. 

Terebinthina  chia.  The  resin  obtained 
from  the  Pislacia  terebinthus. 

Terebinthina  communis.  Common  tur- 
pentine.    See  Pinus  si/lvestris. 

Terebinthina  cypria.  Cyprus  tur- 
pentine.   See  Pislacia  tcrcbinlhus. 

Terebinthina  veneta.  Venice  tur- 
pentine ;  so  called  because  we  are  supplied 
witli  it  from  the  Venetians.  See  Pinus 
larix. 

Terebinthina  vulgaris.  Common  tur- 
pentine. The  liquid  resin  of  tlie  Pinus 
sylvestris.    See  Turjienline. 

Terebinthina  oleum.  Tlie  oil  dis- 
tilled from  tlie  liquid  resin  of  the  Pinus 
sylvestiis. 

TE'Pi,ES.     Round,  cylindrical. 

1.  The  name  of  some  muscles  and  lig- 
aments. 

2.  The  name  of  the  ascaris  lumbricoides, 
or  round  worm,  which  infests  the  intestines. 
See  JForms. 

3.  Applied  to  roots,  stems,  leaves,  leaf- 
stalks, seeds,  &c. 


Teres  ligamentum.  Tlie  ligament  at 
the  bottom  of  the  socket  of  the  hip-joint. 

Teres  majoii.  Riolanus,  who  was  the 
first  that  distinguished  this  and  the  other 
muscles  of  the  scapula  by  particular  ap- 
pellations, gave  tlie  name  of  teres  to  this 
and  the  following  muscle,  on  account  of 
their  long  and  round  shape.  Anguli- 
scapulo-humernl,  of  Dumas.  This  muscle, 
which  is  longer  and  thicker  than  the  teres 
minor,  is  situated  along  the  inferior  cosfa 
of  the  scapula,  and  is  in  part  covered  by  the 
deltoides. 

It  aiiiies  fleshy  from  the  outer  surface  of 
the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  (where  it 
covers  some  part  of  the  infra  spinatus  and 
teres  minor,  with  both  which  its  fibres  in- 
termix,) and  likewise  from  the  lower  and 
posterior  half  of  the  inferior  costa  of  tlia 
scapula.  Ascending  obliquely  towards  the 
OS  humeri,  it  passes  under  the  long  head  of 
the  triceps  brachii,  and  then  becomes 
thinner  and  flatter  to  form  a  thin  tendon  of 
about  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  somewhat 
more  in  length,  which  runs  immediately 
behind  that  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  is 
inserted  along  with  it  into  the  ridge  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  groove  that  lodges  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps.  These  two  ten- 
dons are  included  in  a  common  capsula, 
besides  whicli  the  tendon  of  this  muscle 
adheres  to  the  os  humeri  by  two  other  cap- 
sulas  which  we  find  placed  one  above  the 
other. 

Tins  muscle  assists  in  the  rotatory  mo- 
tion of  the  arm,  and  likewise  in  drawing 
it  downwards  and  backwards ;  so  that  wo 
may  consider  it  as  the  congener  of  the  latis- 
simus dorsi. 

Teres  minor.  Marginisus  scajmio-lro- 
cldterien,  of  Dumas.  This  muscle  seems  to 
have  been  first  described  by  Fallopius. 
The  teres  minor  is  a  thin  fleshy  muscle, 
situated  along  tlie  inferior  edge  of  the  infra- 
spinatus, and  is  in  part  covered  by  the 
posterior  part  of  the  deltoides. 

It  arises  fleshy  from  all  tlie  convex  edge 
of  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula ;  from 
thence  it  ascends  obliquely  -upwards  and 
forwards,  and  terminates  in  a  flat  tendon, 
which  adheres  to  the  lower  and  posterior 
part  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint, 
and  is  inserted  into  tJie  lower  part  of  the 
great  tuberosity  of  tlie  Os  humeri,  a  little 
below  the  termination  of  the  infra- spinatus. 

The  tendinous  membrane,  which  is  con- 
tinued from  the  infra-spinatus,  and  spread 
over  the  teres  minor,  likewise  forms  a  thin 
septum  between  tlie  two  muscles.  In  some 
subjects,  however,  they  are  so  closely  united, 
as  to  be  with  difficulty  separated  from  each 
other.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  teres  minor 
are  intermixed  with  those  of  the  teres  major 
and  subscapularis. 

The  uses  of  this  muscle  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  infra-spinatus. 
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TE'RETRUM.(Froin  rtpea,  to  pierce.) 
The  trepan. 

TERMINALIS.  Terminal:  applied 
to  flower-stalk  when  it  terminates  a  stem 
or  branch  ;  as  in  Centaurea  scabiosa. 

TERMTNTHUS.  (From  repfuvBos, 
the  turpentine-tree  :  so  called  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  fruit  of  the  turpentine- 
tree.)  Albatis.  Black  and  ardent  pustules, 
mostly  attacking  the  legs  of  females. 

TERNARY.  Consisting  of  the  number 
three,  which  some  chemical  and  mystical 
■writers  have  made  strange  work  with  ;  but 
the  most  remarkable  distinction  of  this 
kind,  and  the  only  one  worth  notice,  is 
that  of  Hippocrates,  who  divides  the  parts 
of  a  human  body  into  continentes,  contenta, 
and  impetum  facientes,  though  the  latter  is 
resolvat)le  into  the  mechanism  of  tlie  two 
former,  rather  than  any  thing  distinct  in  itself. 

TERNATUS.  Ternate :  applied  in 
botany  to  a  leaf  which  consists  of  three 
leaflets,  as   that  of  the  trefoil. 

TERN  US.  Ternate  :  applied  to  leaves, 
wlien  there  are  three  together  ;  as  in  many 
of  the  plants  of  Cliili  and  Peru,  wliich  seem 
particularly  disposed  to  this  arrangement, 
and  in  Verbena  triphi/Ua. 

TE'RRA.    See  Earth. 

Terra  cariosa.  Rotten  stone,  a  species 
of  non-effervescent  clialk,  of  a  brown 
colour. 

Terra  catechu.    See  Acacia  catechu. 
Terra  damnata.    Sjc  Caput  morluum. 
Terra  foliata  tartari.      The  acetate 
of  potassa. 

Terra  japonica,  Japan  earth.  See 
Acacia  calechu. 

Terra  lemnia.     See  Bole. 

Terra  livonica.    See  Bole. 

Terra  marita.  The  curcuma,  or  tur- 
meric root,  is  sometimes  so  called. 

Terra  mortua.     See  Caput  mortuum. 

Terra  pokderosa.    The  heavy  spar. 

Terra  ponderosa  salita.  See  Mu- 
rius  bnri/lce. 

Terra  sienna.  A  brown  ochre  found  at 
Sienna,  in  Italy,  used  in  painting,  both 
raw  and  burnt. 

Terra  sigillata.    See  Bole, 

Terra  verte.  An  ore  used  in  paint- 
ing, wliicb  contains  iron  in  some  unknown 
state  mixed  with  clay,  and  sometimes  with 
chalk  and  pyrites. 

Terr/e  oi.eum.  See  Petroleum. 
Terrea  adsorbentia.  Absorbent  earths, 
distinguisliablc  from  other  earthy  and  stony 
substances  by  their  solubility  in  acids ;  as 
chalk,  crabs'  claws,  oyster -shells,  egg-shells, 
pearl,  coral,  &c. 

TERRENUS.  Terrene,  earthy  :  ap- 
jdied  to  plants  which  grow  in  the  earth 
only,  in  opposition  to  those  wliich  live  only 
in  water. 

Te'rtitra.  (From  Ttpdpov,  a  crane.) 
The  middle  and  lateral  parts  of  the  neck.  . 


TERTIAN.     A  Uiird-day  ague.  See 

Febris  intermittens. 

Tertian  ague.     See  Fchris  intermittens. 

TE  RTI  A'N  A ,    See  Febris  intermittens. 

Tertiana  nuPLEx.  A  tertian  fever  that 
returns  every  day ;  but  the  paroxysms  are 
unequal,  every  other  lit  being  alike. 

Tertiana  duplicata.  A  tertian  fever 
returning  every  other  day  ;  but  there  are 
two  paroxysms,  in  one  day. 

Tertiana,  febris.  See  Febris  inter- 
mittens. 

Tertiana  triplex.  A  tertian  fever 
returning  every  day,  every  other  day  there 
are  two  paroxysms,  and  but  one  in  the 
intermediate  one. 

TERTIANA'RIA.  (From  tertiana,  a 
species  of  intermittent  fever,  which  is'said  to 
be -cured  by  this  plant.)  See  Scutellaria 
galericulata. 

Te'rtium  sal.  (From  tertius,  third.) 
A  neutrcd  salt  as  being  the  product  of  an 
acid  and  an  alkali^  making  a  third  body  dif- 
ferent from  either. 

Te'ssera.    (From    Tcacrapa,  four.)  A 
four-square  bone.     The  cuboid  bone. 

TEST.    Any  reagent  which,  added  to  a 
substance,  teaches  us  to  discover  its  chemical 
nature  or  composition.    See  Reagent. 
,  TE'STA.    {Quasi  tosta s  irom  iorreo,  to 
burn.)    1.  A  shell.    Tlie oyster-shell. 

2.  In  botany,  it  is  the  name  of  the  skin 
which  contains  all  the  parts  of  a  seed,  as  the 
embryo,  the  lobes,  the  vitellus,  and  albu- 
men, and  which  gives  shape  to  the  seed,  for 
the  skin  is  perfectly  formed  while  they  are 
but  a  homogeneous  liquid.  The  testa 
differs  in  thickness  and  texture  in  different 
plants.  It  is  sometimes  single,  but  more 
frequently  lined  with  a  finer  and  very 
delicate  film,  called  by  Gartner  membrana, 
as  may  be  seen  in  a  walnut,  and  the 
kernel  of  a  peach,  almond,  or  plum. — Smith. 

Testa  probatrix.  A  cupel  or  test.  A 
pot  for  separating  baser  metals  from  gold 
and  silver. 

TESTA'DO.    (From   tesla,    a  shell  ; 
because  it  is  covered  with  a  shell.) 

1 .  A  tortoise,  also  a  snail. 

2.  An  ulcer,  which,  like  a  snail,  creeps 
under  the  skin. 

Test.e  pbeparat^.  Prepared  oyster- 
shells.  Wash  the  shells,  previously  cleared  of 
dirt,  witli  boiling  water,  then  prepare  them 
as  is  directed  with  chalk. 

Testes  cerebri.    See    Tuhercula  qua- 
drigemina. 

TESTICLE.    See  Testis. 

Testicle,  swelled.    See  Orchitis. 

TESTI'CULUS.     [Testiculus,  dimi- 
nutive of  testis.)    1.  A  small  testicle, 

2.  The  wchis  plant :  so  named  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  roots  to  a  testicle. 

Testiculus  caninus.  See  Orchis  vias-  ■ 
cula. 

TE'STIS.     {Testis,  is.  m.  ;  a  witness^ 
4  G  3 
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the  testes' being  the  witnesses  of  our  man- 
hood.) The  testicle.  Orchis.  Tliey  are 
also  called  cUdi/mi,  and  by  some  perin. 
Two  little  oval  bodies  situated  within  the 
scrotum,  and  covered  by  a  strong,  white, 
and  dense  coat,  called  tunica  albuginea. 
Each  testicle  is  composed  of  small  vessels, 
bent  in  a  serpentine  direction,  arising  from 
the  spermatic  artery,  and  convoluled  into 
little  heaps,  separated  from  one  another  by 
cellular  partitions.  In  each  partition  there 
IS  a  duct  receiving  semen  from  the  small 
vessels ;  and  all  the  ducts  constitute  a  net 
which  is  attached  to  the  tunica  albuginea. 
From  this  net-work  twenty  or  more  vessels 
arise,  all  of  which  are  variously  contorted, 
and,  being  reflected,  ascend  to  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  testis,  where  they  unite  into 
one  common  duct,  bent  into  serpentine 
windings,  and  forming  a  hard  body  called 
the  ejndidymis.  The  spermatic  arteries  are 
branches  of  the  aorta.  The  spermatic  veins 
empty  themselves  into  the  vena  cava  and 
emulgent  vein.  The  nerves  of  the  testicle 
are  branches  of  the  lumbar  and  great  inter- 
costal nerve.  The  use  of  the  testicle  is  to 
secrete  the  semen. 

TETANIC.  Tetanicus.  Appertain- 
ing to  tetanus  or  cramp. 

TEtANo'MATA.(From  reravoca,  to  smooth.) 
Tetanothra.  Medicines  which  smooth  the 
skin,  and  remove  wrinkles. 

TE'TANUS.  {Tetanus,  i.  m.  ;  from 
Teivcc,  to  stretch.)  Spasm  with  rigidity. 
Conmilsio  indica  ;  Holotonicos  ;  Bigor  nervosus 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Neuroses, 
and  Order  Spnsmi,  of  CuUen  ;  characteris- 
ed by  a  spasmodic  rigidity  of  almost  the 
whole  body.  The  varieties  of  tetanus  are, 
1.  Opisthotonos,  where  the  body  is  thrown 
back  by  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  mus- 
cles. 2.  Eviproslhotonos,  the  body  being 
bent  forwards.  3.  Trismus,  the  locked  jaw. 
Tetanus  is  often  symptomatic  of  syphilis  and 
worms. 

These  affections  arise  more  frequently  in 
warm  climates  than  in  cold  ones,  and  are 
very  apt  to  occur  when  much  rain  or  mois- 
ture quickly  succeeds  excessively  dry  and 
sultry  weather.  They  attack  persons  of  all 
ages,  sexes,  temperaments,  and  complexions, 
but  the  male  sex  more  frequently  than 
the  female,  and  those  of  a  robust  and  vi- 
gorous constitution  than  those  of  a  weak 
habit.  An  idea  is  entertained  by  many. 
Dr.  Thomas  observes,  that  negroes  are  more 
predisposed  to  attacks  of  tetanus  than  white 
people  ;  they  certainly  are  moi'e  frequently 
affecicd  with  it,  but  tliis  circumstance  does 
not  arise  from  any  constitutional  pre-dis- 
position,  but  from  tlieir  being  more  exposed 
to  punctures  and  wounds  in  the  feet,  by 
nails,  splinters  of  wood,  pieces  of  broken 
glass,  &c.  from  usually  going  bare-footed. 

Tetanic  affections  are  occasioned  either  by 
exposure  to  cold,  or  by  some  irritation  of  the 
nerves,  in  consequence  of  local  injury  by 


puncture,  incision,  or  laceration.  Lacerated 
wounds  of  tendinous  parts  prove,  in  warm 
climates,  a  never-failing  source  of  tliese 
complaints.  In  cold  climates,  as  well  as  in 
warm,  the  locked  jaw  frequently  arises 
in  consequence  of  the  amputation  of  a 
limb. 

When  the  disease  has  arisen  in  conse- 
quence of  a  puncture,  or  any  other  exter- 
nal injury,  the  symptoms  show  themselves 
generally  about  the  eighth  day  ;  but  when 
it  proceeds  from  exposure  to  cold,  they  ge- 
nerally make  their  appearance  much  sooner. 

In  some  instances  it  comes  on  suddenly, 
and  with  great  violence  ;  but  it  more  usually 
makes  its  attack  in  a  gradual  manner ;  in 
which  case,  a  slight  stiffness  is  at  first  per- 
ceived in  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  which, 
after  a  short  time,  becomes  considerably  in- 
creased, and  at  length  renders  the  motion  of 
the  head  both  difficult  and  painful. 

With  the  rigidity  of  the  head  there  is 
likewise  an  uneasy  sensation  at  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  together  with  some  difficulty  in 
swallowing,  and  a  great  tightness  is  per- 
ceived about  the  chest,  with  a  pain  at  the 
extremity  of  the  sternum,  sliootiug  into 
the  back.  A  stiffness  also  takes  place  in 
the  jaws,  which  soon  increases  to  such  a 
height,  that  the  teeth  become  so  closely  set, 
together  as  not  to  admit  of  the  smallest 
opening.  This  is  what  is  termed  the  locked 
jaw,  or  trismus. 

In  some  cases,  the  spasmodic  affection 
extends  no  furtlier.  In  otlicrs  the  spasms 
at  this  stage  of  the  disease,  returning  with 
great  frequency  become  likewise  more  ge- 
neral, and  now  affect  not  only  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  and  jaws,  but  likewise  those 
of  the  whole  spine,  so  as  to  bend  the  trunk 
of  the  body  very  forcibly  backwards,  and 
this  is  what  is  named  opisthotonos.  Where 
the  body  is  bent  forwards  the  disease  is  called 
emprosthonotos. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  disorder, 
the  abdominal  muscles  are  violently  affected 
with  spasm,  so  that  tlie  belly  is  strongly 
retracted,  and  feels  very  hard,  most  ob- 
stinate costiveness  prevails,  and  both  the 
flexor  and  extensor  muscles  of  the  lower- 
extremities  are  commonly  affected  at  the 
same  time  so  as  to  keep  the  limbs  ^gidly 
extended. 

The  flexors  of  the  head  and  trunk  be- 
come at  lengtli  so  strongly  affected,  as  to 
balance  the  action  of  the  extensor,  and  to 
keep  the  head  and  trunk  so  rigidly  extended 
and  straight,  as  to  render  it  incapable  of 
being  moved  in  any  direction.  Tlie  arms, 
which  were  little  affected  before,  are  now 
likewise  rigidly  extended,  the  tongue  also 
becomes  affected  with  spasm,  and,  being 
convulsively  darted  out,  is  often  much 
injured  by  the  teeth  at  that  moment  snap- 
ping together.  It  is  to  this  state  of  the 
disease  that  the  term  tetanus  has  been 
strictly  applied. 
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The  disorder  continuing  to  advanco,  every 
organ  of  voluntary  motion  becomes  affected  ; 
the  eyes  are  rigid  and  immoveable,  the 
countenance  is'  hideously  distorted,  and  ex- 
presses great  distress ;  the  strength  is  ex- 
liausted,  and  the  pulse  becomes  irregular, 
and  one  universal  spasm  puts  a  period  to  a 
most  miserable  state  of  existence. 

Attacks  of  tetanus  are  seldom  attended 
with  any^  fever,  but  always  with  violent 
pain,  and  the  spasms  do  not  continue  for  a 
constancy,  but  the  muscles  admit  of  some 
remission  in  their  contraction,  .which  is  fre- 
quently renewed,  especially  if  the  patient 
makes  the  least  attempt  to  speak,  drink,  or 
alter  liis  position. 

When  tetanic  afl'ections  arise  in  conse- 
quence of  a  wound,  puncture,  or  lacera- 
tion, in  warm  climates.  Dr.  Thomas  ob- 
serves, they  are  almost  sure  to  prove  fatal. 
The  locked  jaw  in  consequence  of  an  ampu- 
tation, likewise  proves  usually  fatal.  When 
these  affections  are  produced  by  an  exposure 
to  cold,  they  may  in  most  cases  be  removed 
by  a  timely  use  of  proper  remediu.s,  although 
a  considerable  space  will  prjLably  elapse 
before  the  patient  will  be  able  to  recover  his 
former  sn-ength. 

On  dissections  of  this  disease,  slight  effu- 
sions within  the  cranium  have  been  observed 
in  a  few  instances  :  but  in  by  far  the  greater 
number,  nothing  has  been  discovered,  either 
in  the  brain,  or  any  other  organ. 

The  general  indications  are,  1 ,  To  remove 
any  local  irritation,  which  may  appear  to  have 
excited  the  disease  ;  2.  To  lessen  the  gene- 
ral irritability,  and  spasmodic  tendency; 
3.  To  restore  the  tone^of  the  system. —  If  a 
thorn,  or  other  extraneous  substance,  be 
lodged  in  any  part,  it  must  be  extracted ; 
any  spicula  of  bone,  which  may  have  brought 
on  the  disease  after  amputation,  should  be 
removed ;  a  punctured  wound  ought  to  be 
dilated,  &c.  Some  have  proposed  dividing 
the  nerve  going  to  the  part,  or  even  ampu- 
tating this,  to  cut  off  the  irritation  ;  others 
paralysing  the  nerves  by  powerful  sedatives, 
or  destroying  them  by  caustics ;  others  again 
exciting  a  new  action  in  the  part  by  active 
,  stimulants ;  but  tlie  efficacy,  and  even  pro- 
prfety  of  such  measures,  is  doubtful.  To 
fulfil  the  second  indication,  various  means 
have  been  proposed.  The  abstraction  of 
blood,  recommended  by  Dr.  Rush,  might 
perhaps  appear  advisable  in  a  vigorous  ple- 
thoric habit  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease, 
but  it  has  generally  proved  of  little  utility, 
or  even  hurtful,  and  is  rather  contra-indicated 
by  the  state  of  the  blood.  Purging  is  a  less 
questionable  measure,  as  costiveness  gene- 
rally attends  the  disease,  and  in  many  cases 
it  has  appeared  very  beneficial,  especially 
when  calomel  was  employed.  It  has  been 
found  also,  that  a  salivation,  induced  by 
mercury,  has  sometimes  greatly  relieved  the 
disorder  ;  but  in  other  instances  it  has  failed 


altogether.    The  reinedy,  which  has  been 
oftenest  employed,  and  with  the  most  de- 
cided advantage,  is  opium,  and  sometimes 
prodigious  quantities  of  it  have  been  exhi- 
bited ;  indeed  small  doses  are  useless,  and 
even  large  ones   have  only  a  temporary 
effect,  so  that  they  must  be  repeated,  as 
the  violence  of  the  symptoms  is  renewed ; 
and  where  tlie  patient  cannot  swallow,  it 
may  be  tried  in  glyster,  or  freely  rubbed 
into  the  skin.     Other  sedative  and  antispas- 
modic remedies,  have  been  occasionally  re- 
sorted to,  as  hemlock,  tobacco,  musk,  cam- 
phor, &c.  but  for  the  most  part  with  less 
satisfactory  results.     The  warm  bath  has 
sometimes  proved  a  useful  auxiliary  in  cold 
climates ;  but  the  cold  bath  is  much  more 
relied  upon,  especially  in  the  West  Indies, 
usually  in  conjunction  with  the  liberal  use 
of  opium.    In  Germany,  alkaline  baths, 
and  the  internal  use  of  the  same  remedies, 
are  stated  to  have  been  decidedly  serviceable. 
Others  have  advised  the  large  use  of  bark 
and  wine,  which  seem,  however,  rather  cal- 
culated to  be  preventives,  or  to  fulfil  the 
third  indication  ;  yet  wine  may  be  employed 
rather  as  nourishment,  since  in  severe  cases 
of  the  disease  little  else  can  be  taken.  Elec- 
tricity seems  too  hazardous  a  remedy  to  be 
tried  in  a  general  affection,  especially  in  the 
muscles  of  respiration  ;  but  if  confined  to 
the  jaw,  it  may  be  useful  in  a  mild  form. 
At  the  period  of  convalescence  the  strength 
must  be  restored  by  suitable  diet  and  medi- 
cines, the  cold  bath,  regular  exercise,  &c.  : 
and  removing  the  patient  from  the  West 
Indies  to  a  colder  climate,  till  the  health  is 
fully  established  would  be  a  very  proper 
precaution. 

Tetaut^'us.  (Terapraios,  fourth,)  A 
quartan  fever. 

TETRADYNAMIA.  (From  Tecrffapes, 
four,  and  Swafjus,  power. )  The  name  of  a 
class  of  plants  in  the  sexual  system  of  Lin- 
UEBUs,  containing  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
with  six  stamens,  four  of  which  are  long, 
and  two  short. 

TETRAGONUS.  Quadrangular, 
square  :  appUed  to  several  parts  of  plants,  as 
Caulis  tetragonus,  in  that  of  the  Lamium 
album,  and  a  multitude  of  plants ;  Folium 
tetragonium,  with  four  edges,  or  prominent 
angles,  as  that  of  Iris  tuberosa. 

TETRAGYNIA.  (From  reacrapes, 
four,  and  yvvrj,  a  wife.)  The  name  of  an 
order  of  plants  in  several  of  the  classes  of  the 
sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  consisting  of 
plants  which,  to  the  classic  character,  what- 
ever it  is,  add  the  circumstance  of  having 
four  pistils. 

Tethamy'kum.  (FromTerpas,  four,  and 
(xvpov,  an  ointment. )  An  ointment  of  four 
ingredients. 

TETRASSTDRIA.       (From  reaaapes, 
four,  and  avi\p,  a  husband.)    The  name  of 
a  class  of  plants  in  tlie  sexual  system  of  Lin- 
4  G  4 
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ntEus.  To  it  belong  tliose  which  have  her- 
maphrodite flowers  with  four  stamina  of 
equal  lengtli. 

Tetiiangu'ria.  (From  rerpas,  four,  and 
ayfos,  a  cup  :  so  called  because  its  fruit  re- 
sembles a  cup  divided  into  four  parts, )  The 
citrul. 

TETRAPETALOUS.    Four-petaled : 
applied  to  the  flower  that  consists  of  four 
ingle  petals  or  leaves  placed  around  the 
stil. 

TETRAPHA'RMACUM.  (From 
T€Tpar,  four,  and  (papfiaKov,  a  drug.)  A 
medicinii  composed  of  four  ingredients. 

TETRAPHYLLUS.  (From  mpas, 
four,  and  cpvWov,  a  leaf.  Four-leaved. 

TETTER.    See  Uer])es. 

TEU'CRIUM.  ( Teucrium,  ii.  n.;  from 
Teucer,  who  discovered  it.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna;an  system. 
Class,  Didynamia ,  Order,  Gymnosiiermia. 
The  herb  speedwell. 

Teucrium  capitatum.  The  systematic 
name  of  thf  poley  mountain  of  Montpellier, 
Polinm  monlanuTK-^  This  plant  bears  the 
winter  of  our  climate,  and  is  generally  sub- 
stituted for  the  candy-species. 

Teucrium  chamjedrvs.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  common  germander,  Cha- 
inadrys  ;  CkavKsdrys  minor  repens,  vulgaris  ; 
Quercula  calamandrina  ;  Trissagn  ;  C/iames  ■ 
drops,  of  Paulus  iEgineta,  and  Oribasius. 
This  plant,  called  creeping  germander, 
small  germander,  and  English  treacle; 
Teucrium — Joliis  cimeiformi  ovatis,  incisis, 
crenatis,  petiolatis ;  Jloribus  temis ;  caulibus 
procurrtbentibus,  subpilosis,  of  LinuEeus,  has 
a  moderately  bitter  and  somewhat  aromatic 
taste.  It  was  in  high  repute  amongst  the 
ancients  in  intermittent  fevers,  rheumatism, 
and  gout ;  and  where  an  aroinatic  bitter  is 
■wanting,  germander  may  be  administered 
with  success.  The  best  time  for  gathering 
this  herb  is  when  the  seeds  are  formed,  and 
the  tops  are  then  preferable  to  the  leaves. 
When  dry,  the  dose  is  from  ^ss.  to  ^j.  Ei- 
ther water  or  spirit  will  extract  their  vir- 
tue ;  but  the  watery  infusion  is  more  bitter. 
This  plant  is  an  ingredient  in  the  once  ce- 
lebrated powder  called  from  the  Duke  of 
Portland. 

Teucrium  cham^pitys.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  ground  pine.  Ckamecpilys ; 
Arthetica  1  Arthrelica  ;  Jjuga  ;  Abiga ;  Iva 
arlhriiica  ;  Holocyron  ;  Ionia  ;  Siderilis. 
Comnron  ground-pine.  This  low  hairy 
plant,  Teucrium  — Jhliis  trijidis,  linearibus, 
intcgerrimis  s  Jloribus  sessilibus,  latcralilms, 
solitariis ;  caide  diffuso,  of  Linnncus,  lius  a 
moderately  bitter  taste,  and  a  resinous,  not 
disagreeable  smell,  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  pme.  Tiie  tops  or  leaves  aic  recom- 
mended as  aperients  and  corroborants  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  said  to  be  particularly 
•serviceable  in  female  obstructions  and  para- 
lytic disorders. 


Teucrium  creticum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  poley  mountain  of  Candy. 
Folium  creiicum.  The  t0|)s  and  whole  herb 
enter  the  antiquated  compounds  mii/irittale 
and  theriaca.  The  plant  is  obtained  from 
the  island  of  Candy  ;  has  a  moderately 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  nauseous  bitter  taste. 
It  is  placed  amongst  the  aperients  and  cor- 
roborants. 

Teucrium  iva,  Chamcejnlys  nioschata  ; 
Iva  moschala  monspeliensium C/iama^iilys 
anlhyllus.  French  ground-pine.  It  is 
weaker,  but  of  similar  virtues  to  chama;pitys. 

Teucrium  marum.  The  systematic  name 
of  thu  Manim  syriacum ;  Marum  creticum; 
Mcijorana  syriaca  ;  Marum  verum  ;  Marum 
cortusi ;  Chcsmedrys  incana  maritima ; 
Marum  germander,  or  Syrian  herb  mastich. 
This  shrub  is  the  Teucrium  — foliis  inleger- 
rimis  ovatis  acutis petiolatis,  s^ibtus  tomentosis; 
Jloribus  racemosis  secundis,  of  Linnaeus.  It 
grows  plentifully  in  Greece,  jEgypt,  Crete, 
and  Syria.  TJie  leaves  and  younger  branches, 
when  recent,  on  being  rubbed  betwixt  the 
fingers,  emit  a  volatile  aromatic  smell,  which 
readily  excites  sneezing ;  to  the  taste  they 
are  bitterish,  accompanied  with  a  sensation 
of  heat  and  acrimony.  Judging  from  these 
sensible  qualities  of  the  plant,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  very  active  powers.  It  is 
recommended  as  a  stimulant  aromatic,  and 
deobstruent ;  and  Linnaeus,  Rosenstein,  and 
Bergius,  speak  highly  of  its  utility.  Dose, 
ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm  of  the  powdered 
leaves,  given  in  wine.  At  present,  how- 
ever, marum  is  chiefly  used  as  an  en-hine, 

Teucrium  montanum.  Tlie  systematic 
name  of  the  common  poley  mountain. 

Teucrium  folium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  golden  poley  mountain. 

Teucrium  scordium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Scordium.  Trissago  jwlusliis  / 
Chamcedrys  palustris ;  Allium  redolens. 
Water  germander.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  have  a  smell  somewhat  of  the  gar- 
lic kind,  from  which  circumstance  it  is 
supposed  to  take  its  name  :  to  tlie  taste  they 
are  bitterish  and  slightly  pungent.  The 
plant  was  formerly  in  high  estimation,  but 
is  now  justly  falfen  into  disuse,  aldiough 
recommended  by  some  in  antiseptic  cata- 
plasms and  fomentations. 

TEU'THRUM.  TsvQpov.  The  herb 
polium.     Sec  Teucrium  polium. 

THA'LAMUS.  {ea\afios ;  Thalamus, 
i.  m.  a  bed.)  A  bed  :  the  term  applied  to 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  tlie  optic 
nerve,  and  to  tlie  receptacle  of  i)arts  of  fructi- 
fication of  plants.    See  Beceplactdum. 

Thalamus  kervi  optici.  Two  bodies 
which  form  in  part  the  optic  nerve,  placed 
near  to  each  other,  in  appearance  white,  pro- 
truding at  the  base  of  the  lateral  ventricles, 
and  ruiming  in  their  direction  inwards,  a 
little  downwards,  and  upwards  :  are  called 
the  Th-^lnmi  nervorum  oplicorum. 
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Thalasso'meli.  (From  eahafftra,  the  sea,  about  the  middle  of  February,  in  the  be- 

and  n€\i,  honey.)    A  medicine  composed  of  ginning  of  March,  and  in  April.  Although 

sea-water  and  honey.  some  writers  assert,  that  they  are  first  ex- 

THALI'CTRUM.  {Thaliclrum,  ri.  n.;  posed  to  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  and 

from  QaWu,  to  flourish.)    1.  The  name  of  then  dried  on  copper-plates;  yet  it  is  now 

a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system,  understood  that  such  leaves  are  simply  dried 

Cfass,  Folt/andria ;  Order,  Polygynia.  on  iron  plates,  suspended  over  a  fire,  till 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  poor  they  become  dry  and  shrivelled  ;  when  cool, 

man's  rhubarb.     See  Thaliclrum  Jlavuvu  they  are  packed  in  tin  boxes  to  exclude  the 

Thalictrum  FLAVUM.     The  systematic  air,  and  in  that  state  exported  to  Europe, 
name  of  the  poor  man's  rhubarb.    The  root       Teas  are  divided  in  Britain  into  three 

of  this  plant  is  said  to  be  aperient  and  kinds  of  gree?i,  and  five  of  6o/i(?a.  The  former 

stomachic,  and  to  come  very  near  in  its  class  includes, 

virtues  to  rhubarb.    It  is  a  common  plant       1.  Imperial  or  hloom  tea,  having  a  large 

in  this  country,  but  seldom  used  medici-  leaf,  a  faint  smell,  and  being  of  a  light  green 

ually.  colour. 

THALLITE.    Epidote,  or  Pistacite.  2.  Hyson,  which  has  small  curled  leaves, 

THALLUS.   {Vxom.  SraKKos,  an  olive  of  a  green  shade  inclining  to  blue. 

bud,  or  green  bough  ;  from  ba\Ko>  to  be       8.  Singlo  tea,  thus  termed  from  the  place 

verdant,  to  shoot  forth,  or  spread  abroad.)  where  it  is  cultivated. 

A  term  applied  by  Acharius,  for  the  frond       The  boheas  comprehend : 

or  foliage  of  a  lichen,  whether  that  part  be       1.  Souchong,  which,  on  infusion,  imparts 

of  a  leafy,  fibrous,    scaly,  or  crustaceous  a  yellowish  green  colour. 

nature.  2.  Camho,  a  fine  tea,  emitting  a  fragrant 

THA'PSIA.  (From  T/ia^wws,  the  island  violet  smell,  and  yielding  a  pale  shade  ;  it 

where  it  was  found. )    The  name  of  a  genus  receives  its  name  from  the  province  where 

of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system.    Class,  it  is  reared. 

Pentandria;  Order  Digynia.  3.  Peto /ea  is  known  by  the  small  white 

Thapsia  asclepias.    The  deadly  carrot,  flowers  that  are  mixed  with  it. 
The  root  operates  violently  both  upwards  and       4.  Cu7igo  has  a  larger  leaf  than  the  pre- 

downwards,  and  is  not  used  in  the  present  ceding  variety,  and  yields  a  deeper  tint  to 

practice.  water ;  and, 

THA'PSUS.  (From  the  island  r/ja;wws.)       5.  Common  bohea,  the  leaves  of  which 

The  great  white  mullein,  or  cows  lung-  are  of  an  uniform  green  colour.    There  are 

i^ort.  besides  other  kinds  of  tea,  sold  under  the 

THE'A.    Tea.    The  dried  leaves  of  the  names  of  gunpowder  tea,&.c.  which  differ  from 

tea-tree,  of  which  there  are  two  species,  viz.  the  preceding  only  in  the  minuteness  of 

1.  The  Then  nigra,  bohea,  or  black  tea;  their  leaves,  and  being  dried  with  additional 
and,  2.  The  viridis,  or  green  tea  ;  both  of  care. 

which  are  natives  of  China  or  Japan  where  The  following  interesting  results  of  ex- 
they  attain  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet.  periments  on  tea  by  Brande,  have  been 

Great  pains  are  taken  in  collecting  the    published  by  him  in  his  Journal, 
leaves  singly,  at  three  different  times,  viz. 


,  ( — ■ — ■  —  

One  hundred  parts  of  Tea. 

Soluble 

in 
Water. 

Soluble 
in 

Alkohol. 

Precipit. 
with 
Jelly. 

Inert 
Residue- 

Green  Hyson, 

14s..  per  lb. 

41 

44 

31 

56 

Ditto, 

12s, 

34 

43 

29 

57 

Ditto, 

10s. 

36 

43 

26 

57 

Ditto, 

83. 

36 

42 

25 

58 

Ditto, 

7s. 

31 

41 

24 

59 

Black  Souchong, 

12s. 

35 

36 

28 

64 

Ditto, 

10s. 

34 

37 

28 

63 

Ditto, 

8s. 

37 

35 

28 

63 

Ditto, 

7s. 

36 

35 

24 

64 

Ditto, 

6s. 

35 

31 

23 

65 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
medicinal  properties  of  tea ;  in  its  natural 
state  it  is  a  narcotic  plant,  on  which  account 
the  Chinese  refrain  from  its  use  till  it  has 
been  divested  of  this  property  by  keeping  it 
at  least  for  twelve  months.    If,  however, 


good  tea  be  drunk  in  moderate  quantities, 
with  sufficient  milk  and  sugar,  it  invigorates 
the  system,  and  produces  a  temporary  ex- 
hilaration ;  but  when  taken  too  copiously,  it 
is  apt  to  occasion  weakness,  tremor,  palsies, 
and  various  other  symptoms  arising  from 
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narcotic  plants,  while  it  contributes  to  aggra- 
vate hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  com- 
plaints. Tea  has  also  been  supposed  to 
possess  considerable  diuretic  and  sudorific 
virtues,  which,  however,  depend  more  on  the 
quantity  of  warm  water  employed  as  a  vehi- 
cle, than  the  quality  of  the  tea  itself. 
Lastly,  as  infusions  of  these  leaves  are  the 
safest  refreshment  after  undergoing  great 
bodily  fatigue  or  mental  exertion,  they  afford 
an  agreeable  beverage  to  those  who  are  ex- 
posed to  cold  weather  ;  at  the  same  time 
tending  to  support  and  promote  perspi- 
ration, which  is  otherwise  liable  to  be  im- 
peded, 

Thea  germanica.  Fluellin  or  male 
speedwell.     See  Veronica  officinalis. 

THEBA'ICA.  (J  Thebaide  regione, 
from  the  country  about  the  ancient  city  of 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  where  it  flourished.)  The 
Egyptian  poppy. 

Thebesii  foramina.  The  orifices  of 
veins  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

THE'CA.  (Frpm  Ti977^ti,  to  place.)  A 
case,  sheath,  or  box.  1.  The  canal  of  the 
vertebral  column. 

2.  The  capsule  or  dry  fructification  ad- 
hering to  the  apex  of  a  frondose  stem. 

Theca  vertebrahs.  The  vertebral 
canal.     See  Spine- 

THELY'PTERIS.  (From"  BvAvs,  fe- 
male, and  TTTepis,  fern.)  The  female 
fern. 

THE'NAIl.  See  Flexoi-  hrevis  ])ollicis 
manus. 

THEOBRO'MA.  [Theobroma,  ca.  f.; 
from  deoL,  the  gods,  and  Ppcofia,  food  :  so 
called  from  the  deliciousness  of  its  fruit.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
PolyadelpMa  ;  Order,  Decandria. 

Theobroma  cacao.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  affords  cocoa  and 
chocolate. 

Theodo'ricum.  (From  ©eoi,  the  gods,  and 
Supov,  a  gift. )  The  pompous  name  of  some 
antidotes. 

THERAPEI'A.  (From  eepaireuco,  to 
heal.)  Tlierapia.  The  art  of  healing  dis- 
eases.   See  Tlierapeutica. 

THERAPEUTICA.  (From  ^epaTreuco, 
to  cure.)  Therajna.  Methodvs  medendi. 
Therapeutics.  Tiiat  branch  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  the  operation  of  the  different 
means  employed  for  curing  diseases,  and  of 
the  application  of  these  means. 

THEllI'ACA.  (From  S>vp,  a  viper,  or 
venomous  wild  beast.)  1.  Treacle,  or 
molasses. 

2.  A  medicine  appropriated  to  the  cure 
of  the  bites  of  venomous  animals,  or  to  resist 
poisons. 

Thkriaca  andromachi.  The  Venice 
or  Mithridatc  treacle ;  a  composition  of 
sixty-one  ingredients,  prepared,  pulve- 
rised, and  with  honey  formed  into  an  elec- 
tuary. 


TuEniACA  ccELEsTis.  Liquid  laudanum. 
Tueriaca  communis.    Common  treacle, 

or  molasses. 

TiiEiuACA  DAMocRATis.  The  Same 
preparation  as  raithridate.  See  Mithrida- 
iium. 

Theriaca  edinensis,  Edinburgh  the- 
riaca.     The  Confectio  opii. 

Theriaca  germanorum.  A  rob  of 
juniper-berries. 

Theriaca  londinensis.  A  cataplasm  of 
cummin  seed,  bay-berries,  germander,  snake- 
root,  cloves,  and  honey. 

Theriaca  rosticorum.  The  roots  of  the 
common  garlic  were  so  called.  See  Milium 
satiimm. 

THERIO'MA.  (From  e-npioo,  to  rage 
like  a  wild  beast. )    A  malignant  ulcer. 

THE'RMA.  A  warm  bath  or  spring. 
See  Mineral  waters,  and  Bath. 

THERMOMETER.  {Thermometrum  ^ 
from  Qepiif),  heat,  and  jxerpuv,  a  measure.) 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  degrees  of 
heat.  A  thei-mometer  is  a  hollow  tube  of 
glass,  hermetically  sealed,  and  blown  at  one 
end  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  globe.  The 
bulb  and  part  of  the  tube  are  filled  with 
mercury,  which  is  the  only  fluid  which  ex- 
pands equally.  When  we  immerse  the  bulb 
of  the  thermometer  in  a  hot  body,  the  mer- 
cury expands,  and  of  course  rises  in  the  tube  j 
but  when  we  plunge  it  into  a  cold  body,  the 
mercury  contracts,  and  of  course  falls  in  the 
tube, 

The  rising  of  the  mercury  indicates,  there- 
fore, an  increase  of  heat ;  its  falling,  a  dimi- 
nution of  it ;  and  the  quantity  which  it  rises 
or  falls,  denotes  the  proportion  of  increase 
or  diminution.  To  facilitate  observation, 
the  tube  is  divided  into  a  number  of  equal 
pajts,  called  degrees. 

Further,  if  we  plunge  a  thermometer  ever 
so  often  into  melting  snow  or  ice,  it  will 
always  stand  at  the  same  point.  Hence  we 
learn  that  snow  or  ice  always  begins  to  melt 
at  the  same  temperature. 

If  we  plunge  a  thermometer  repeatedly 
into  water  kept  boiling,  we  find  that  the 
mercury  rises  up  to  a  certain  point.  Tliis 
is  therefore  the  point  at  which  water  always 
boils,  provided  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
be  the  same. 

There  are  four  different  thermometers 
used  at  present  in  Europe,  differing  from 
each  otlier  in  the  number  of  degrees  into 
wliich  the  space  between  the  freezing  and 
boiling  points  is  divided.  These  are 
Fahrcniicit's,  Reaumur's,  Celsius's,  and 
Delisle's. 

The  thermometer  uniformly  used  in 
Britain,  is  Fahrenheit's  ;  in  this  the  freezing 
point  is  fixed  at  32°  —  tlie  boiling  point,  at 
2 120  above  0°  —  or  the  part  at  which  both 
the  ascending  and  descending  series  of  num- 
bers commence. 

In  the  thermometer  which  was  first  con- 
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slrueted  by  Reaumur,  the  scale  is  divided 
into  a  smaller  number  of  degrees  upon  the 
same  length,  and  contains  not  more  tlian 
80°  between  the  freezing  and  the  boiling 
points.  The  freezing  point  is  fixed  in  this 
■thermometer  precisely  at  0°,  the  term  be- 
tween the  ascending  and  the  descending 
scries  of  numbers.  Again,  100  is  the  num- 
ber of  the  degrees  between  the  freezing  and 
•the  boiling  points  in  the  scale  of  Celsius ; 
which  has  been  introduced  into  France,  since 
the  revolution,  under  the  name  of  the  Cen- 
tigrade thermometer  ;  and  the  freezing  point 
is  in  this,  as  in  the  thermometer  of  Reau- 
mur, fixed  at  0°.  One  degree  on  the  scale 
of  Fahrenheit,  appears,  from  this  account,  to 
be  equal  to  4-9ths  of  a  degree  on  that  of 
Reaumur,  and  to  5-9ths  of  a  degree  on  that 
of  Celsius. 

The  space  in  Delisle's  thermometer  be- 
tween the  freezing  and  boiling  points  is 
divided  into  150°,  but  the  graduation  begins 
at  tlie  boiling  point,  and  increases  towards 
the  freezing  point.  The  boiling  point  is 
marked  0,  the  freezing  point  1 50.  Hence 
180  F.  =  150  D.,  or  6  F.  =5  D.  To  re- 
duce the  desrrees  of  Delisle's  thermometer 
tinder  the  boiling  point  to  those  of  Fahrenheit ; 
-we  have  F.  =212 — 6-5  D.  ;  to  reduce  those 
aboue  the  boiling  point  F.  :  =212  +  6-5  D. 
Upon  the  knowledge  of  this  proportion  it  is 
easy  for  tlie  student  to  reduce  the  degrees  of 
any  of  these  thermometers  into  the  degrees 
of  any  other  of  them. 

Thieves-vinegar.  See  Acetum  cvromali- 
■cum. 

THIGH.    See  Femur.  " 

THIGH-BONE.    Sec  Fenmr. 

THIRST.  Silis.  Tlie  sensation  by  which 
we  experience  a  desire  to  drink.  It  is  vari- 
able according  to  individuals,  and  it  is  rarely 
uniform  in  the  same  person.  Generally 
speaking,  it  consists  of  a  feeling  of  dryness, 
of  heat  and  constriction,  wliich  reigns  in  the 
back  part  of  the  mouth,  the  pharynx,  oeso- 
phagus, and  sometimesthe stomach.  Though 
thirst  continue  but  for  a  short  time,  these 
parts  swell  and  become  red,  the  mucous  se- 
cretion ceases  almost  entirely  ;  that  of  the 
follicles  changes,  becomes  thick  and  tena- 
cious ;  the  flowing  of  the  saliva  diminishes, 
and  its  viscosity  is  sensibly  augmented. 

These  phenomena  are  accompanied  by  a 
vague  inquietude,  by  a  general  heat;  the 
eyes  become  red,  the  mind  is  troubled,  the 
motion  of  the  blood  is  accelerated,  the  respi- 
ration becomes  laborious,  the  mouth  is  fre- 
quently opened  wide,  in  order  to  bring  the 
external  air  into  contact  witli  the  irritated 
parts,  and  thus  to  produce  a  momentary 
case. 

For  the  most  part  the  inclination  to  drink 
is  developed,  when  by  some  cause,  for  ex- 
ample, heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  body  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  fluid  ;  but 
it  appears  under  a  great  many  different  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  having  spoken  long, 


having  cateh  certain  sorts  of  food,  or  swal- 
lowed a  substance  which  remains  in  the 
oesophagus,  &c.  The  vicious  habit  of  fre- 
quently drinking,  and  the  desire  of  tasting 
some  liquids,  such  as  brandy,  wine,  &c., 
cause  the  development  of  a  feeling  which  has 
the  greatest  analogy  with  thirst. 

There  are  people  who  have  never  felt 
thirst,  who  drink  from  a  sort  of  sympathy, 
but  who  could  live  a  long  time  without  think- 
ing of  it,  or  without  suffering  from  the  want 
of  it ;  there  are  other  persons  in  whom  thirst 
is  often  renewed,  and  becomes  so  strong  as 
to  make  tliem  drink  from  forty  to  sixty  pints 
of  liquid  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  in  this  re- 
spect great  individual  differences  are  re- 
marked. 

Thirst  is  an  internal  sensation,  an  instinc- 
tive' feeling ;  it  belongs  essentially  to  the 
organization,  and  admits  of  no  explan- 
ation. 

THISTLE.    See  Carduus. 
TImlla,  carliiie.     See  Carlina  acaulis. 
Thistle,  holy.     See  Centaiirea  bcnedicta. 
Thistle,  pine.     See  Carlina  gummifera. 
THLA'SPI.  {Thluspi,  n.;  indeclinable: 
from  OAaw,  to  break ;  because  its  seed  appears 
as  if  it  were  broken  or  bruised. )     1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnajan 
system.       Class,    Telradynamia ;  Order, 
Siliculosa. 

2.  The  pharmaceutical  name  of  the  herb 
penny-cress.  Two  species  of  thlaspi  are 
directed  in  some  pharmacopoeias  for  medi- 
cinal uses  ;  —  the  Thlas]>i  arvense,  of  Lin- 
nocus,  or  treacle  mustard,  and  Thlasjd 
campeslre,  of  Linnajus,  or  mithridate  mus- 
tard. The  seeds  of  both  have  an  acrid  biting 
taste  approaching  to  that  of  common  mus- 
tard, with  which  they  agree  nearly  in  their 
pharmaceutic  qualities.  They  have  also  an 
unpleasant  flavour,  somewhat  of  the  garlic 
or  onion  kirfd. 

TuLAsri  ARVENSE.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  treacle  mustard.    See  Thlaspi. 

Thlaspi  campestre.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mithridate  mustard.  See 
Thlaspi. 

THORACIC.  [Thoracicus;  from  thorax, 
the  chest.)  Belonging  to  the  thorax  or 
chest. 

Thoracic  duct.  Ductus  thoracicv^. 
Ductus  Pecqueltii.  The  trunk  of  the  ab- 
sorbents;  of  a  serpentine  form,  and  about 
the  diameter  of  a  crow-quill.  It  lies  upon 
the  dorsal  vertebrae,  between  the  aorta  and 
vena  azygos,  and  extends  from  the  posterior 
opening  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  angle  foiTned 
by  the  union  of  the  left  subclavian  and  jugu- 
lar veins,  into  which  it  opens  and  evacuates 
its  contents.  In  this  course  the  thoracic  duct 
receives  the  absorbent  vessels  from  almost 
every  part  of  the  body. 

THORAX.  {Thorax,  acis.  f.;  from 
^opeu,  to  leap  :  because  in  it  the  heart  leaps.) 
The  cliest.  Tiiat  part  of  the  body  situated 
between  tlio  neck  and  the  abdomen.  The 
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external  parts  of  the  thorax  are,  the  common 
integuments,  the  breasts,  various  muscles, 
and  tlic  bones  of  the  thorax.  (See  Bone,  and 
Resjiiraiion.)  The  parts  within  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax  are,  the  pleura  and  its  pro- 
ductions, the  lungs,  heart,  thymus  gland, 
oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  arch  of  the  aorta, 
part  of  the  vena  cava,  the  vena  azygos,  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves,  and  part  of  tlie  great 
intercostal  nerve. 

THORINA.  An  earth  discovered  in 
1816  by  Berzelius.  He  found  it  in  small 
quantities  in  the  gadolinite  of  Korar- 
vet,  and  two  new  minerals  which  he  calls 
the-  deutofluate  of  cerium,  and  the  double 
fluate  of  cerium  and  yttria.  It  resembles 
zirconia. 

To  obtain  it  from  those  minerals  that  con- 
tain protoxide  of  cerium  and  yttria,  we  must 
first  separate  the  oxide  of  iron  by  succinate 
of  ammonia.  The  new  earth,  indeed,  may, 
when  alone,  be  precipitated  by  the  succi- 
nates ;  but  in  the  analytical  experiments  in 
which  he  has  obtained  it,  it  precipitated  in 
so  small  a  quantity  along  with  iron,  that  he 
could  not  separate  it  from  that  oxide.  The 
deutoxide  of  cerium  is  then  precipitated  by 
the  sulphate  of  potassa ;  after  which  the 
yttria  and  the  new  earth  are  precipitated  to- 
gether by  caustic  ammonia.  Dissolve  them 
in  muriatic  acid.  Evaporate  the  solution  to 
dryness,  and  pour  boiling  water  on  the  resi- 
due, which  will  dissolve  the  greatest  part  of 
the  yttria  j  but  the  undissolved  residue  still 
contains  a  portion  of  it.  Dissolve  it  in  mu- 
riatic or  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  it  till 
it  becomes  as  exactly  neutral  as  possible. 
Then  pour  water  upon  it,  and  boil  it  for 
an  instant.  The  new  earth  is  precipitated, 
and  the  liquid  contains  disengaged  acid. 
By  saturating  this  liquid,  and  boiling  it  a 
second  time,  we  obtain  a  new  precipitate  of 
the  new  earth. 

This  earth,  when  separated  by  the  filter, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  gelatinous,  semi- 
transparent  mass.  When  washed  and  dried, 
it  becomes  white,  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and 
dissolves  with  effervescence  in  acids.  Though 
calcined,  it  retains  its  white  colour;  and 
when  the  heat  to  which  it  has  been  exposed 
was  only  moderate,  it  dissolves  readily  in 
muriatic  acid  ;  but  if  the  heat  has  been  vio- 
lent, it  will  not  dissolve  till  it  be  digested  in 
strong  muriatic  acid.  This  solution  has  a 
yellowish  colour ;  but  it  becomes  colourless 
■when  diluted  with  water,  as  is  the  case  with 
glucina,  yttria,  and  alumina.  If  it  be  mixed 
"with  yttria,  it  dissolves  more  readily  after 
liaving  been  exposed  to  heat.  The  neutral 
solutions  of  this  earth  have  a  purely  astrin- 
gent taste,  which  is  neither  sweet  nor  saline, 
nor  bitter,  nor  metallic.  In  this  property  it 
differs  from  all  other  species  of  earths,  ex- 
cept zirconia. 

When  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a 
slight  excess  of  acid,  and  subjected  to  evapo- 
ration, it  yields  transparent  crystals,  which 


are  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
which  have  a  strong  styptic  taste. 

This  earth  dissolves  very  easily  in  nitric 
acid  J  but,  after  being  heated  to  redness,  it 
does  not  dissolve  in  it  except  by  long  boil- 
ing. The  solution  does  not  crystallise,  but 
forms  a  mucilaginous  mass,  which  becomes 
more  liquid  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
which,  when  evaporated  by  a  moderate  heat, 
leaves  a  white,  opaque  mass,  similar  to  ena- 
mel, in  a  great  measure  insoluble  in  water. 

It  dissolves  in  muriatic  acid,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  nitric  acid.  The  solution  does 
not  crystallise.  When  evaporated  by  a  mo- 
derate heat,  it  is  converted  into  a  syrupy 
mass,  which  does  not  deliquesce  in  the  air, 
but  dries,  becoines  white  like  enamel,  and 
afterwards  dissolves  only  in  very  small 
quantity  in  water,  leaving  a  subsalt  undis- 
solved ;  so  that  by  spontaneous  evaporation 
it  lets  the  portion  of  muriatic  acid  escape  to 
which  it  owed  its  solubility. 

This  earth  combines  with  avidity  with  car- 
bonic acid.  The  precipitates  produced  by 
caustic  ammonia,  or  by  boiling  the  neutral 
solutions  of  the  earth  in  acids,  absorb  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  air  in  drying.  The  al- 
kaline carbonates  precipitate  the  earth  com- 
bined with  the  whole  of  their  carbonic 
acid. 

The  ferruginous  prussiate  of  potassa  pour- 
ed into  a  solution  of  this  earth,  tlirows  down 
a  white  precipitate,  which  is  completely  re- 
dissolved  by  muriatic  acid. 

Caustic  potassa  and  ammonia  have  no  ac- 
tion on  this  earth  newly  precipitated,  not 
even  at  a  boiling  temperature. 

The  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  or 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  dissolves  a  small 
quantity  of  it,  which  precipitates  again  when 
the  liquid  is  supersaturated  witli  an  acid^ 
and  then  neutralised  by  caustic  ammonia; 
but  this  eai-th  is  much  less  soluble  in  the  al- 
kaline carbonates  than  any  of  the  earths  for- 
merly known  that  dissolve  in  them. 

Thorina  differs  from  the  other  eartlis  by 
the  following  properties  :  —  From  alumina, 
by  its  insolubility  in  hydrate  of  potassa  ;  from 
glucina,  by  the  same  property  ;  from  yttria, 
by  its  purely  astringent  taste,  without  any 
sweetness,  and  i)y  the  property  which  its  so- 
lutions possess  of  being  precipitated  by  boil- 
ing when  they  do  not  contain  too  great  an 
excess  of  acid.     It  differs  from  zirconia  by 
the  following  properties :  —  I .  After  being 
heated  to  redness,  it  is  still  capable  of  being 
dissolved  in  acids.    2.  Sulphate  of  potassa 
does  not  precipitate  it  from  its  solutions, 
while  it  precipitates  zirconia  from  solutions 
containing  even  a  considerable  excess  of  acid. 
.3.  It  is  precipitated  by  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
w  hich  is  not  the  case  with  zirconia.    4.  Sul- 
phate of  tliorina  crystallises  readily,  while 
sulphate  of  zirconia,  supposing  it  free  from 
alkali,    forms,  when    dried,  a  gelatinous, 
transparent  mass,  without  any  trace  of  crys- 
tallisation. , 
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THORINUM.  The  sapposed  metallic 
basis  of  thorina,  not  hitherto  extracted. 

THORN.    See  Prumcs  spinosa. 

Tliorn,  Egyptian.      See  Acacia  vera. 

THORN-APPLE.  See  Datura  stra- 
monium. 

TFIROMBOSIS.  {Thrombosis,  is.  f.; 
from  dpo)j.§os. )     The  same  as  thrombus. 

THRO'MBUS.  {Thrombus,  i.  m.;  from 
3-po6co,  to  disturb.)  A  small  tumour  which 
sometimes  arises  after  bleeding,  from  the 
blood  escaping  from  the  vein  into  the  cellu- 
lar structure  surrounding  it. 

THRUSH.    See  Apkthce. 

THRy'pTicA.  (From  QpvwTio,  to  break.) 
Medicines  which  are  said  to  have  the  power 
of  destroying  stones  in  the  bladder. 

THULIT'E.  a  hard  peach  blossom 
coloured  mineral,  found  at  Souland,  iu  Tel- 
lemark,  in  Norway. 

THUMERSTONE.    See  Axinite. 

Thu'ris  cortex.  The  cascarilla  and 
elutheria  barks  were  so  called.  See  Croton 
cascarilla. 

THUS.  (From  ^vco,  to  sacrifice  :  so 
called  from  its  great  use  in  sacrifices,  J  See 
Juniperus  lycia,  and  Firms  abies. 

Thus  jub^oruji.     See  Thymiamn. 

Thus  jiasculum.    See  Juniperus  lycia. 

THUY'A.  (From  fluo:',  odour  :  so  named 
from  its  fragrant  smell.)  Thuja.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Monaicia ; 
Order,  Moiiadelphia. 

Thuya  occidentalis.  Tlie  systematic 
nameof  the  tree  of  life.  Arbor  vitce.  Thuya — 
strobilis  Itr.vibus ;  squamis  obtusis,  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  leaves  and  wood  were  formerly 
in  high  estimation  as  resolvents,  sudorifics, 
and  expectorants,  and  were  given  in 
phthisical  affections,  intermittent  fevers,  and 
dropsies. 

Thvlaci'tis.  (From  6v\aicos,  a  seed,» 
vessel :  so  called  from  its  large  head,)  The 
white  garden  poppy. 

TH  Y'MBRA.  (A  name  borrowed  from 
Dioscorides,  whose  real  6vfj.Spa,  however,  is 
a  species  of  Saturcia.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Didynamia  ;  Or- 
der, Gymnospermia. 

2.  See  Salureja  hortensis. 

Thymbra  HispANicA.  The  name  given 
by  Tournefort  to  the  common  herb  mastich. 
See  I'hymus  maslichina. 

THYME.    Sec  Thymus, 

Thyme,  lemon.    See  Thymus  serpyllum. 

Thyme,  mother  of.  See  Thymus  serpyl- 
lum. 

THY.MELai'A.  (From  Qvnos,  thyme,  and 
eAoia,  an  olive  ;  the  first  alluding  to  the  leaf, 
and  the  latter  to  the  shape  and  oiliiiess  of  the 
fruit. )    See  Daphne  gnidium. 

THYMI  A'MA.  (From  flu/na,  an  odour : 
so  called  from  its  odoriferous  smell.)  Muslf- 
wood.  Thus  judaorum,  A  bark  in  six/all 
brownish  grey  pieces,  intermixed  with  bits  of 
leaves,  seeming  as  if  the  bark  and  leaves 
had   been  bruised    and  pressed  together, 


brought  from  Syria,  Cilicia,  &c.  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  produce  of  the  liquid  storax 
tree.  This  bark  has  an  agreeable  balsamic 
smell,  approaching  to  that  of  liquid  storax, 
and  a  sub-acrid  bitterish  taste,  accompanied 
witii  some  slight  adstringency. 

Thy'mium.  (From  evp.os,  tiiyme;  be- 
cause it  is  of  the  colour  of  thyme.)  A  small 
wart  upon  the  skin. 

Thymoxa'lme,  (From  Qvjxos,  thyme, 
ofus,  acid,  and  aXs,  salt.)  A  composition  of 
thyme,  vinegar,  and  salt. 

THY'MUS.  {Thijmus,  i.  m.  Awo  rov 
S-UyUO),  because  it  was  used  in  faintings  ;  or 
from  ^v/xa,  an  odour,  because  of  its  fragrant 
smell.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Didynamia  ; 
Order,  Gymnospermia.  Thyme. 

2. .The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon thyme.     See  Thymus  vulgaris. 

3.  A  small  indolent  carnous  tubercle  like 
a  wart  arising  about  the  anus,  or  the  pu- 
denda, resembling  the  flowers  of  thyme, 
from  whence  it  takes  its  name. 

Thymus  citratus.  See  Thymus  ser- 
pyllum. 

Thymus  creticus.  See  Salureja  capitala. 
Thymus  gland.  @vfios.  A  gland  of 
considerable  size  in  the  foetus,  situated  in 
the  anterior  duplicature  or  space  of  the  me- 
diastinum, under  the  superior  part  of  the 
sternum.  An  excretory]  duct  has  not  yet 
been  detected,  but  lymphatic  vessels  have 
been  seen  going  from  it  to  the  thoracic  duct. 
Its  use  is  unknown. 

Thymus  mastichina.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  herb  mastich.  Marum 
vidgare ;  Savtpsuchns  j  Clinopodium  mas- 
tichina gallorum  ;  Thymbra  hyspanica  ;  Jaca 
indica.  A  low  shrubby  plant,  a  native  of 
Spain,  which  is  employed  as  an  errhine.  It 
has  a  strong  agreeable  smell,  like  mastich. 
Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Marum 
syriacum,  but  less  powerful. 

Thymus  serpyllum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Serpyllum  ;  Serpillum ;  Gila- 
rum  !  Serjiyllu7H  vulgare  minus.  Wild  or 
mother  of  thyme  Thymus ---Jloribus  capitatis, 
caulibus  repentibus,  foliis  planis  obtusis  basi 
ciliatis,  of  Linnffius.  This  plant  has  tlie 
same  sensible  qualities  as  those  of  the 
garden  thyme,  but  has  a  milder  and  rather 
more  grateful  flavour.  Lemon  thyme,  the 
Serpyllum  citratum,  is  merely  a  variety  of  this 
plant.  It  is  very  pungent,  and  has  a  parti- 
cularly grateful  odour,  approaching  to  that 
of  lemons. 

Thymus  vulgaris.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  thyme.  This  herb,  the 
Thymus  —  erectus  /oliis  revolutis  ovalis,  Jlori~ 
bus  verlicillato  spicutis,  of  Linnajus,  has  an 
agreeable  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm  pun- 
gent taste.  Its  virtues  are  said  to  be  resol- 
vent, emmenagogue,  tonic,  and  stomachic  ; 
yet  there  is  no  disease  mentioned  in  which 
its  use  is  particularly  recommended  by  any 
writer  on  the  matei-ia  medica. 
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THYRO.  Names  compounded  with 
this  word  belong  to  muscles  which  are  at- 
taclied  to  the  thyroid  cartilage ;  as, 

Thyro  adytyenoideus.  a  muscle  situ- 
ated about  the  glottis,  which  pulls  the  ary- 
tenoid cartilage  forwards  nearer  to  tlie  mid- 
dle of  the  thyroid,  and  consequently  shortens 
and  relaxes  the  ligament  of  the  larynx. 

Thyuo-iiyoideus.  a  muscle  situated  be- 
tween the  OS  hyoides  and  trunk,  which  pulls 
the  OS  hyoides  downwards,  and  the  thyroid 
cartilage  upwards. 

Thyro-pharyngeus.  See  Qonstrictor 
jyharyngis  inferior. 

Thyro-pharyngo-staphilinus.  See  Pa- 
lato  pharyngeus. 

Thyro-stapiiilinus.  See  Palato  pha- 
ryngeus. 

THYROID.  (  Thyroideus;  from  S-upeos, 
a  shield,  and  eiSos,  resemblance ;  from  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  a  shield.)  Re- 
sembling a  shield. 

Thyroid  cartilage.  Carlilago  thyroidea  ; 
Cartilago  sciUiformus.  Scutiform  cartilage. 
The  cartilage  which  is  placed  perpendicular 
to  the  cricoid  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  con- 
stituting the  anterior,  superior,  and  largest 
part  of  the  larynx.  It  is  harder  and  more 
.prominent  in  men  than  in  women,  in  whom 
it  forms  the  j'omum  adami. 

Thyroid  gland.  Glandula  thyroidea. 
A  large  gland  situated  upon  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  trachea,  and  horns  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage.  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  be 
conglobate  or  conglomerate.  Its  excretory 
duct  has  never  been  detected,  and  its  use  is 
not  yet  known. 

THYRSUS.  {Thyrsus,  i.  m.;  a  young 
sprout.)  In  botany,  a  bunch,  or  dense  and 
close  pannicle,  tnOre  or  less  of  an  ovate  form. 
It  is  oblong  in  Tussilogo  hybrida,  and  ovate 
in  Tussilago  petasiles. 

TI'BIA.  [Tibia,  the  hautboy  ;  qu.  tubia, 
from  tuba,  a  tube  :  so  called  from  its  pipe- 
like shape.)  Focile  majus  ;  Arundo  major  ; 
jFosihis ;  and,  from  its  resemblance  to  an 
old  musical  instrument,  Canna  7najor ; 
Canna-domeslica  cruris.  The  largest  bone 
of  the  leg.  It  is  of  a  long,  thick  and  trian- 
gular shape,  and  is  situated  on  the  internal 
part  of  the  leg.  Its  upper  extremity  is 
large,  and  flattened  at  its  summit,  where  we 
observe  two  articulating  surfaces,  a  little 
concave,  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
an  intermediate  irregular  protuberance.  Of 
these  two  cavities,  the  internal  one  is  deep- 
est, and  of  an  oblong  shape,  while  the  ex- 
ternal one  is  rounded,  and  more  superficial. 
"Each  of  these,  in  the  recent  suiiject,  is  co- 
vered by  a  cartilage,  which  extends  to  tlie 
intermediate  protuberance,  where  it  termi- 
nates. These  two  little  cavities  receive  the 
condyles  of  the  os  fcmoris,  and  the  eminence 
between  them  is  admitted  into  the  cavity 
which  is  seen  between  the  two  condyles  of 
that  bone  ;  so  that  this  articulation  affords  a 


specimen  of  the  complete  ginglymus.  Be- 
hind the  intermediate  protuberance,  or  tu- 
bercle, is  a  pretty  deep  depression,  whicli 
serves  for  the  attachment  of  a  ligament,  and 
likewise  to  separate  the  two  cavities  from 
each  other.  Under  the  edge  of  the  external 
cavity  is  a  circular  flat  surface,  covered  with 
cartilage,  whicli  serves  for  the  articulation 
of  the  fibula ;  and  at  the  fore-part  of  the 
bone  is  a  considerable  tuberosity  of  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  to  which  the  strong 
ligament  of  the  rotula  is  fixed. 

Tlie  body  of  the  tibia  is  sn^aller  than  its 
extremities,  and,  being  of  a  triangular  shape, 
affords  three  surfaces.  Of  these,  the  exter- 
nal one  is  broad,  and  slightly  hollowed  by 
muscles  above  and  below  ;  the  internal  sur- 
face is  broad  and  flat,  and  the  posterior  sur- 
face is  narrower  than  the  other  tvvo,  and 
nearly  cylindrical.  This  last  has  a  slight 
ridge  running  obliquely  across  it,  from  the 
outer  side  of  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  to 
about  one-third  of  its  length  downwards.  A 
little  below  this  we  observe  a  passage  for  the 
medullary  vessels,  which  is  pretty  consider- 
able, and  slants  obliquely  downwards.  Of 
the  three  angles  which  separate  these  sur- 
faces, the  anterior  one,  from  its  sharpness,  is 
called  the  spine  or  skin.  Tliis  ridge  is  not 
strait,  but  describes  a  figure  like  an  Italic  f, 
turning  first  inwards,  then  outwards,  and 
lastly  inwards  again.  The  external  angle  is 
more  rounded,  and  serves  for  the  attachment 
of  the  interosseous  ligament ;  and  the  inter- 
nal one  is  more  rounded  still  by  the  pressure 
of  muscles. 

Tiie  tibia  enlarges  again  a  little  at  its 
lower  extremity,  and  terminates  in  a  pretty 
deep  cavity,  by  which  it  is  articulated  with 
the  uppermost  bone  of  the  foot.  This  ca- 
vity, in  the  recent  subject,  is  lined  with  car- 
tilage. Its  internal  side  is  formed  into  a 
considerable  process,  called  malleolus  inler- 
nus,  which,  in  its  situation,  resembles  the 
styloid  process  of  the  radius.  This  process 
is  broad,  and  of  considerable  thickness,  and 
from  its  ligaments  are  extended  to  the  foot. 
At  its  back  part  we  find  a  groove,  lined 
with  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage,  in  which  slide 
the  tendons  of  the  flexor  digitorum  longus, 
and  of  the  tibialis  posticus ;  and  a  little  be- 
hind this  is  a  smaller  groove,  for  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  longus  poUicis.  On  the  side 
opposite  to  the  malleolus  intcrnus,  tlie  ca- 
vity is  interrupted,  and  immediately  above 
it  is  a  rough  triangular  depression,  which  is 
furnished  with  cartilage,  and  receives  the 
lower  end  of  the  fibula. 

ThcM  hole  of  this  lower  extremity  of  the 
bono  seems  to  be  turned  somewhat  out- 
wards, so  lliat  the  malleolus  intcrnus  is 
situated  more  forwards  tlian  the  inner  bor- 
der of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  bono. 

In  tlie  fictus,  both  ends  of  the  tibia  arc 
cartilaginous,  and  become  afterwards  epi- 
physes. 
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TIBIAL.  (Tibialis;  from  tibia,  the 
bone  of  the  leg,  so  called.)  Belonging  to 
the  tibia. 

Tibial  artery.  Arteria  tibialis.  The 
two  principal  branches  of  the  popliteal  ar- 
tery :  tlie  one  proceeds  forwards,  and  is 
■called  the  anterior  tibial;  the  other  back- 
wards, and  is  called  the  posterior  tibial ;  of 
which  the  external  tibial,  the  fibular,  the 
external  and  internal  plantar,  and  the  plan- 
tal  arch,  are  branches. 

TIBIALIS.    See  Tibial. 

Tibialis  antic  us.  THbio-sus-metatarsicn, 
of  Dumas.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the  foot, 
■situated  on  the  leg,  which  bends  the  foot  by 
drawing  it  upwards,  and  at  the  same  turns 
the  toes  inwards. 

Tibialis  gracilis.     See  Plantaris. 

Tibialis  posticus.  Tibio-tarsien,  of 
Dumas.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the  foot, 
situated  on  the  leg,  which  extends  the 
foot,  and  turns  the  toes  inwards. 

TIC  DOULOUREUX.  A  painful 
affection  of  a  nerve,  so  called  from  its  sud- 
den and  momentary  excruciating  stroke.  The 
more  appropriate  name  is  neuralgia.  It 
mostly  attacks  the  face,  particularly  that 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  whicli  comes  out  of 
the  infra-orbitary  foramen. 

Ti'glia  GHANA.     Scc  Crotou  tigHiim. 

TILBURY.  A  small  town  in  Essex, 
celebrated  for  its  fort.  A  mineral  water  is 
found  at  West  Tilbury.  It  is  an  aperient 
and  chalybeate,  now  seldom  used  medici- 
nally. 

TILE  ORE.  A  species  of  octohedral 
red  copper  ore. 

TI'LIA.  (Tilia,  ee.  f.  ;  Jtle\ea,  ulmus, 
the  elm-tree.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  LinnsBan  system.  Class,  Po- 
lyandria  ;  Oi'der,  Monogi/nia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  lime, 
or  linden-tree.     See  Tilia  europcea. 

TiLiA  EUROP^A.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  lime-tree.  The  flowers  of  this  tree 
are  supposed  to  possess  anodyne  and  anti- 
spasmodic virtues.  They  have  a  moderately 
strong  smell,  in  which  their  virtue  seems  to 
consist,  and  abound  with  a  strong  muci- 
lage. They  are  in  high  esteem  in  France. 
See  Tilia. 

TiLLi  ORANA.    See  Croton  tiglium. 

TI'LMUS.  (From  TtWai,  to  pluck.) 
Floccitatio,  or  picking  of  becUclothes,  ob- 
servable in  tlie  last  stages  of  some  disor- 
ders. 

TiMAC.  The  name  of  a  root  imported 
from  the  East  Indies,  which  is  said  to  pos- 
sess diuretic  virtues,  and  therefore  exhibited 
in  dropsies.  It  is  not  known  from  what 
plant  it  is  obtained. 

TIN.  Stitnnum,  Jupiter  of  the  alche- 
mists. It  has  been  much  doubted  whether 
this  metal  is  found  native.  In  the  opinion 
of  Kirwan,  there  are  sufficient  authorities  to 
determine  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 
The  native  oxide  of  tin,  or  tin  slone,  occurs 


both  assive  and  crystallised.  Its  colour  is 
a  dark  brown,  sometimes  yellowish-grey. 
When  crystallised,  it  is  somewhat  transpa- 
rent. The  wood  tin  ore  is  a  variety  of  the 
native  oxide,  termed  so  from  its  fibrous 
texture.  This  variety  has  hitherto  been 
found  only  in  Cornwall.  It  occurs  in  frag- 
ments, which  are  generally  round,  and  its 
colour  is  brown,  sometimes  inclining  to  yel- 
low. Tin  is  also  found  mineralised  by  sul- 
phur, associated  always  with  a  portion  of 
copper,  and  often  of  iron.  This  ore  is 
called  tin  pyrites.  Its  colour  is  yellowish 
grey.  It  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  a  fibrous 
or  lamellated  texture  ;  sometimes  it  exhibits 
prismatic  colours.  Tin  is  comparatively  a 
rare  metal,  as  it  is  not  found  in  great  quan- 
tity any  where  but  in  Cornwall  or  Devon- 
shire ;  though  it  is  likewise  met  with  in  the 
mines  of  Bohemia,  Saxony,  the  island  of 
Banca,  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  in  the 
East  Indies. 

Tin  is  a  metal  of  a  yellowish-white  co- 
lour, considerably  harder  than  lead,  scarcely 
at  all  sonorous,  very  malleable,  tliough  not 
very  tenacious.  Under  tlie  hammer  it  is  ex- 
tended into  leaves,  called  tin-foil,  which  are 
about  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
might  easily  be  beaten  to  less  than  half  that 
thickness,  if  the  purposes  of  trade  required 
it.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7.29.  It  melts 
at  about  the  4420  of 'Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter ;  and  by  a  continuance  of  the  heat  it 
is  slowly  converted  into  a  white  powder  by 
oxidation.  Like  lead,  it  is  brittle  when 
heated  almost  to  fusion,  and  exhibits  a 
grained  or  fibrous  texture  if  broken  by  the 
blow  of  a  hammer.  It  may  also  be  granu- 
lated by  agitation  at  the  time  of  its  transi- 
tion from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state.  The 
oxide  of  tin  resists  fusion  more  strongly 
than  that  of  any  other  metal ;  from  which 
property  it  is  useful  to  form  an  opaque 
white  enamel  when  mixed  with  pure 
glass  in  fusion.  Tlie  brightness  of  its 
surface,  when  scraped,  soon  goes  off  by 
exposure  to  the  air ;  but  it  is  not  subject 
to  rust  or  corrosion  by  exposure  to  the 
weather. 

To  obtain  pure  tin,  the  metal  should  be 
boiled  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  oxide  which 
falls  down  reduced  by  heat  in  contact  with 
charcoal,  in  a  covered  crucible. 

There  are  two  definite  combinations  of  tin 
and  oxygen.  The  first  or  protoxide  is  grey  ; 
the  second  or  peroxide  is  white.  The  first 
is  formed  by  heating  tin  in  the  air,  or  by 
dissolving  tin  in  muriatic  acid,  and  adding 
water  of  potassa  to  the  solution  whilst  re- 
cent, and  before  it  has  been  exposed  to  air. 
The  precipitate,  after  being  heated  to  white- 
ness to  expel  the  water  of  the  hydrate,  is  the 
pure  protoxide.  It  is  convertible  into  the 
peroxide  by  being  boiled  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  dried  and  ignited. 

There  are  also  two  chlorides  of  tin.  When 
tin  is  bumetl  in  chlorine,  a  very  volatile 
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clear  liquor  Is  formed,  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity,  and  which,  wlien  mixed  with  a 
little  water,  becomes  a  solid  crystalline  sub- 
stance, a  true  muriate  of  tin,  containing  the 
peroxide  of  the  metal.  This,  which  has 
been  called  the  liquor  of  Libavius,  may  be 
also  procured  by  heating  together  tin-filings 
and  corrosive  sublimate,  or  an  amalgam  of 
tin  and  corrosive  sublimate.  The  other 
compound  of  tin  and  chlorine  is  a  grey 
semitransparent  crystalline  solid.  It  may 
be  procured  by  heating  together  an  amal- 
gam of  tin  and  calomel.  It  dissolves  in 
water,  and  forms  a  solution,  which  rapidly 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  with  deposition 
of  peroxide  of  tin. 

There  are  two  sulphurets  of  tin.  One 
may  be  made  by  fusing  tin  and  sulphur  to- 
gether. It  is  of  a  bluish  colour,  and  lamel- 
lated  texture.  It  consists  of  7.35  tin  +  2 
sulphur.  The  other  sulphuret,  or  the  bi- 
sulphuret,  is  made  by  heating  together  the 
peroxide  of  tin  and  sulphur.  It  is  of  a 
beautiful  gold  colour,  and  appears  in  fine 
flakes. 

The  salts  of  tin  are  characterisod  by  the 
following  general  properties  :  — 

1.  Ferroprussiate  of  potassa  gives  a  white 
precipitate. 

2.  Hydrosulphuret  of  potassa,  a  brown- 
black  with  the  protoxide ;  and  a  golden- 
yellow  with  the  peroxide. 

3.  Galls  do  not  affect  the  solutions  of 
these  saks. 

4.  CoiTosive  sublimate  occasions  a  black 
precipitate  with  the  protoxide  salts  ;  a  white 
with  the  peroxide. 

5.  A  plate  of  lead  frequently  throws  down 
metallic  tin,  or  its  oxide,  from  the  saline  so- 
lutions. 

6.  Muriate  of  gold  gives,  with  the  prot- 
oxide solutions,  the  purple  precipitate  of  Cas- 
sius. 

7.  Muriate  of  platinum  occasions  an 
orange  precipitate  with  the  protoxide  salts. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  assisted  by 
heat,  dissolves  half  its  weight  of  tin,  at  the 
same  time  that  sulphurous  gas  escapes  in 
great  plenty. 

Nitric  acid  and  tin  combine  together  very 
rapidly  without  the  assistance  of  heat. 

The  muriatic  acid  dissolves  tin  very  rea- 
dily, at  the  same  time  that  it  becomes  of  a 
darker  colour,  and  ceases  to  emit  fumes. 

Aqua  regia,  consisting  of  two  parts  nitric 
and  one  muriatic  acid,  combines  with  tin 
with  effervescence,  and  the  development  of 
much  heat. 

The  acetic  acid  scarcely  acts  upon  tin. 
The  operation  of  other  acids  upon  this  metal 
has  been  little  inqiured  into.  Phosphate, 
fluate,  and  borate  of  tin,  have  been  formed 
by  precipitating  the  muriate  with  the  respec- 
tive neutral  salts. 

If  the  crystals  of  the  saline  combination 
of  copper  with  the  nitric  acid  be  grossly 
powdered,  moistened,  and  rolled  up  in  tin- 


foil, the  salt  deliquesces,  nitrous  fumes  are 
emitted,  the  mass  becomes  hot,  and  suddenly 
takes  fire.  In  this  experiment,  the  rapid 
transition  of  the  nitric  acid  to  the  tin  is  sup- 
posed to  produce  or  develope  heat  enough 
to  set  fire  to  tlie  nitric  salts  ;  but  by  what 
particular  changes  of  capacity,  has  not  been 
shown. 

If  small  pieces  of  phosphorus  be  thrown 
on  tin  in  fusion,  it  will  take  up  from  ]  5  to 
20  percent.,  and  form  a  silvery  white  pho?- 
phuret  of  a  foliated  texture,  and  soft  enough, 
to  be  cut  with  a  knife,  though  but  little  mal- 
leable, This  phosphuret  may  be  formed 
likewise  by  fusing  tin  filings  with  concrete 
phosphoric  acid. 

Tin  unites  with  bismuth  by  fusion,  and 
becomes  harder  and  more  brittle  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  that  metal  added. 
With  nickel  it  forms  a  white  brilliant  mass. 
It  cannot  easily  be  united  in  the  direct  way 
with  arsenic,  on  account  of  the  volatility  of 
this  metal ;  but  by  heating  it  with  the  com^ 
bination  of  the  arsenical  acid  and  potassa, 
the  salt  is  partly  decomposed  ;  and  the  tin 
combining  with  the  acid,  beconies  converted 
into  a  brilliant  brittle  compound,  of  a  plait- 
ed texture.  It  has  been  said,  that  all  tin 
contains  arsenic  ;  and  that  the  crackling 
noise  which  is  heard  upon  bending  pieces  of 
tin,  is  produced  by  this  impurity  j  but,  from 
the  experiment  pf  Bayen,  this  appears  not 
to  be  the  fact.  Cobalt  uuites  with  tin  by 
fusion,  and  forms  a  grained  mixture  of  a 
colour  slightly  inclining  to  violet.  Zinc 
unites  very  well  with  tin,  increasing  its  hard- 
ness, and  diminishing  its  ductility,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  quantity  of  zinc  is  greater. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  additions 
used  in  making  pewter,  which  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  tin. 

Antimony  forms  a  vei^  brittle  hard  mix- 
ture with  tin.  Tungsten  fused  with  twice 
its  weight  of  tin,  affords  a  brown  spongy 
mass,  which  is  somewhat  ductile. 

The  uses  of  tin  are  very  numerous,  and 
so  well  known,  that  they  scarcely  need  be 
pointed  out.  The  tinning  of  iron  and  cop- 
per, the  silvering  of  looking-glasses,  and 
tlje  fabrication  of  a^  great  variety  of  vessels 
and  utensils  for  domestic  and  otlier  uses, 
are  among  the  advantages  derived  from  this 
metal. 

TI'NCA.  {Thica,  ce.  f .  ;  quasi  lincla  : 
so  .called,  because  it  appears  as  if  it  were 
dyed.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes.  The 
tench. 

TiNC^  OS,  Tlie  mouth  of  the  uU-rus  is 
so  called  by  some  writers,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  tench's  mputli. 

TINCAL.  Crude  borax,  as  it  is  im- 
ported from  the  East  Indies  in  yellow  greasy 
crystals.     See  Borax:. 

TINCTO'RIUS.  (From  tingo,  to  dye.) 
An  epithet  of  a  species  of  broom  used  by 
dyers.    Tlie  genista  tinctoria,  of  Linnaeus. 

TINCTU'RA.    (From  tingo,  to  dye.) 
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A  tincture.  A  solution  of  any  substance 
in  si)ii  it  of  wine.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine 
is  tile  direct  menstruum  of  the  resins,  and 
essential  oils  of  vegetables,  and  total!}'  ex- 
.tracts  these  active  princii)les  from  sundry 
vegetable  matters,  which  yield  them  to  wa- 
ter not  at  all,  or  only  in  part.  It  dissolves 
likewise  the  sweet  saccharine  matter  of  ve- 
getables, and  generally  those  parts  of  ani- 
mal bodies  in  which  their  peculiar  smell  and 
taste  reside. 

The  virtues  of  many  vegetables  are  ex- 
tracted almost  equally  by  water  and  rec- 
tified spirit ;  but  in  the  watery  and  spirit- 
uous tinctures  of  them  there  is  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  active  parts  in  the  watery 
extractions  are  blended  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  inert  gummy  matter,  on  wliich 
their  solubility  in  this  menstruum  in  a  great 
measure  depends,  while  rectified  spirit  ex- 
tracts them  almost  pure  from  gum.  Hence, 
wiien  the  spirituous  tinctures  are  mixed 
with  watery  liquors,  a  part  of  what  the  spi- 
rit had  taken  up  from  the  subject  generally 
sepai-ates  and  subsides,  on  account  of  its 
having  been  freed  from  that  matter,  which, 
being  blended  with  it  in  the  original  ve- 
getable, made  it  soluble  in  water.  This, 
however,  is  not  universal,  for  the  active 
parts  of  some  vegetables,  when  extracted 
by  rectified  spirits,  are  not  precipitated  by 
water,  being  almost  soluble  in  both  men- 
strua. 

Rectified  spirit  may  be  tinged  by  vege- 
tables of  all  colours,  •  except  blue.  The 
leaves  of  plants,  in  general,  will  give  out 
little  of  their  natural  colour  to  watery  li- 
quors, but  communicate  to  spirit  the  whole 
of  their  green  tincture,  which  for  the  most 
part  proves  elegant,  though  not  very  dur- 
able. 

Fixed  alkaline  salts  deepen  the  colour  of 
spirituous  tinctures  ;  and  hence  they  have 
been  supposed  to  promote  the  dissolving 
power  of  the  menstruum,  though  this  does 
not  appear  from  experience.  In  the  trials 
which  have  been  made,  no  more  was  found 
to  be  taken  up  in  the  deep-coloured  tinc- 
tures than  in  tlie  paler  ones,  and  often  not 
so  much.  If  the  alkali  be  added  after  the 
extraction  of  the  tincture,  it  will  heighten 
the  colour  as  much  as  when  mixed  with  the 
ingredients  at  first.  The  addition  of  these 
salts  in  making  tinctures  is  not  only  need- 
less but  prejudicial,  as  they  generally  in- 
jure the  flavour  of  aromatics,  and  superadd 
a  quality  sometimes  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  medicine. 

Volatile  alkaline  salts,  in  many  cases, 
promote  the  action  of  the  spirits.  Acids 
generally  weaken  it ;  unless  when  the  acid 
lias  been  previously  combined  with  the  vi- 
nous spirit  into  a  compound  of  new  quali- 
ties, called  dulcified  spirit. 

TiNCTURA  ALOKs.  Tiucture  of  aloes. 
Take  of  the  extract  of  spike  aloe,  powdered, 
half  an  ounce  ;    extract  of  liquorice,  an 


ounce  and  half;  water,  a  pint;  rectified 
spirit,  four  fluid  ounces.  Macerate  in  a 
sand-bath  until  the  extracts  are  dissolved, 
and  then  strain.  This  preparation  pos- 
sesses stomachic  and  purgative  qualities, 
but  should  never  be  given  where  there  is 
a  tendency  to  hasmorrhoids.  In  chlorotic 
cases  and  amenorrhoca,  it  is  preferred  to 
other  purges.  The  dose  is  from  half  to  a 
whole  fluid  ounce. 

TiNCTuiiA  ALOES  coMPosiTA.  Compound 
tincture  of  aloes,  formerly  called  Elixir 
aloes;  Elixir  proprietntis.  Take  of  extract 
of  spiked  aloe,  powdered,  saffron,  of  each 
three  ounces  ;  tincture  of  myrrh,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A 
more  stimulating  compound  than  the  for- 
mer. It  is  n  useful  application  to  old  in- 
dolent ulcers.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid 
drachm  to  two. 

^  TiNCrUBA  ALOES  VITRIOLATA.      With  the 

bitter  infusion,  a  drachm  or  two  of  this 
elegant  tincture  is  extremely  serviceable 
against  gouty  and  rheumatic  affections  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  aiso  in  the 
weaknesses  of  those  organs  which  frequent- 
ly attend  old  age. 

TiNCTURA  AssAFCETiDiB.  Tincturc  of  as- . 
safffitida,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
tinctura  faiiiki.  Take  of  assafcetida,  four 
ounces  ;  rectified  spirit,  two  pints.  Mace- 
rate for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  Diluted 
with  water,  this  is  mostly  given  in  all  kinds 
of  fits,  by  the  vulgar.  It  is  a  useful  pre- 
paration as  an  antispasmodic,  especially  in 
conjunction  with  sulphate  of  zinc.  The 
dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  aurantii.  Tincture  of  orange- 
peel,  formerly  tinctura  corlicis  auranlii. 
Take  of  fresh  orange-peel,  three  ounces ; 
proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  four- 
teen days,  and  strain.  A  mild  and  pleasant 
stomachic  bitter. 

Tinctura  benzoini  gomfosita.  Com- 
pound tincture  of  benzoin,  formerly  known 
by  the  names  of  tinctura  benzoes  composita, 
and  balsamum  trauinciticum.  Take  of 
benzoin,  three  ounces  ;  storax  balsam, 
strained,  two  ounces  ;  balsam  of  Tolu,  an 
ounce  ;  extract  of  spiked  aloe,  half  an 
ounce  ;  rectified  spirit,  two  pints.  Mace- 
rate for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  This 
tincture  is  more  generally  applied  exter- 
nally to  ulcers  and  wounds  than  given  inter- 
nally, tiiough  possessing  expectorant,  anti- 
spasmodic, and  stimulating  powers.  Against 
coughs,  spasmodic  affections  of  the  stomach, 
and  bowels,  and  diarrlioea,  produced  by 
ulcerations  of  those  parts,  it  is  a  very  excel- 
lent medicine.  The  dose,  when  given  in- 
ternally, is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two. 

TiNCTiiiiA  CALUMDJE.  Tincturc  of  ca- 
lumba,  formerly  called  tinclurn  columbcc. 
Take  of  calumha  root,  sliced,  two  ounces 
and  a  half  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Mace- 
rate for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  This 
tincture  contains  the  active  part  of  thd 
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root,  and  is  generally  given  vciih  the  in- 
fusion of  it,  as  a  stomachic  and  adstrinffent. 

TiNCTUuA  cAMPHOBiE  coMPosiTA.  Com- 
pound tincture  of  camphor,  formerly  called 
iinctura  opii  ca7npkorala,  and  elixir  pare- 
gorician.  Take  of  camphor,  two  scruples  ; 
opium,  dried  and  powdered^  benzoic  acid, 
of  eacli  a  drachm  ;  proof  spirits,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
The  London  college  has  changed  the  name 
of  this  preparation,  because  it  was  occa- 
sionally the  source  of  mistakes  under  its 
old  one,  and  tincture  of  opium  was  some- 
times substituted  for  it.  It  differs  also 
from  the  former  preparation  in  the  omission 
of  the  oil  of  aniseed,  which  was  often  com- 
plained of  as  disagreeable  to  the  palate,  and 
to  which,  as  an  addition,  no  increase  of 
power  could  be  affixed.  Tlie  dose  is  from 
half  a  fluid  drachm  to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

TiNCTURA  OANTHAEiDis.  Tiucture  of  blis- 
tering fly.  Formerly  called  Tinctura  lyttce  ; 
Tinclura  cantharidum.  Take  of  blistering 
flies,  bruised,  three  drachms  j  proof  spirit, 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
former  preparation  is  omitted  as  useless,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  fly  increased.  It  is  a 
very  acrid,  diuretic,  and  stimulating  pre- 
paration, which  should  always  be  administer- 
ed vvith  great  caution  from  its  known 
action  on  the  parts  of  generation.  In  chronic 
eruptions  on  the  skin,  and  dropsical  diseases 
of  the  aged,  it  is  often  very  useful  when 
other  medicines  have  been  inert.  The  dose 
is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  capsici.  Tincture  of  cap- 
sicum. Take  of  capsicum  berries,  an  ounce  j 
proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

Tinctura  cardamomi.  Tincture  of  car- 
damom. Take  of  cardamom  seeds,  bruised 
three  ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Ma- 
cerate for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A 
powerful  stimulating  carminative.  In  spasm 
of  the  stomach,  an  ounce,  with  some  other 
diluted  stimulant,  is  given  with  advantage. 
The  dose  may  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances, from  half  a  drachm  to  an  ounce 
and  upwards. 

Tinctura  cardamomi  composita.  Com- 
pound tincture  of  cardamom,  formerly 
called  tinctura  stomachica.  Take  of  car- 
damom seeds,  carra way- seeds,  cochineal,  of 
each,  powdered,  two  drachms  ;  cinnamon- 
bark  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ;  raisins,  stoned, 
four  ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Ma- 
cerate for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A 
useful  and  elegant  carminative  and  cordial. 
The  dose  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  half 
a  fluid  ounce  and  upwards. 

Tinctura  cascarillye.  Tincture  of 
cascarilla.  Take  of  cascarilla-l)urk,  pow- 
dered, four  ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
A  stimulating  aromatic  tonic,  that  may  be 


exhibited  in  debility  of  the  bowels  and 
stomach,  and  in  those  cases  of  fever  in 
which  the  Peruvian  bark  proves  purgative. 
Tlie  dose  from  half  a  drachm  to  two 
drachms. 

Tinctura  castorei.  Tincture  of  castor. 
Take  of  castor,  powdered,  two  ounces ; 
rectified  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for 
seven  days,  and  strain.  A  powerful  stimu- 
lant and  antispasmodic,  mostly  exhibited  in 
hysterical  affections  in  a  dilute  form.  The 
dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  catechu.  Tincture  of  cate- 
chu, formerly  known  by  the  name  iincHira 
japonica.  Take  of  extract  of  catechu,  three 
ounces  ;  einnamon-bark,bruised,two  ounces  ; 
proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  and  strain.  An  aromatic 
adstringent,  mostly  given  in  protracted 
diarrhoea.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid 
drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  cinchona.  Tincture  of  cin- 
chona. Formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
tinctura  corticis  peruviani  simplex.  Take 
of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark,  powdered, 
seven  ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  ]\Ia- 
cerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The 
dose  is  from  a  fluid  drachm  to  half  a  fluid 
ounce.    For  its  virtues,  see  Cinchona. 

Tinctura  cinchonje  ammoniata.  Am- 
moniated  tincture  of  cinchona.  Volatile  tinc- 
ture of  bark.  Take  of  lance-leaved  cinchona 
bark,  powdered,  four  ounces;  aromatic  spirit 
of  ammonia,  two  pints ;  macerate  for  ten 
days,  and  strain, 

Tinctura  ciNcnoNiE  composita.  Com- 
pound tincture  of  cinchona.  Take  of 
lance-leaved  cinchona  bark,  powdered,  two 
ounces;  orange-peel,  dried,  an  ounce  and  a 
half ;  serpentary-root,  bruised,  tlu-ee  drachms, 
saffron,  a  drachm  ;  cochineal,  powdered,  two 
scruples ;  proof  spirit,  twenty  fluid  ounces. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
The  dose  is  from  one  fluid  drachm  to  half  a 
fluid  ounce.    For  its  virtues,  see  Cinchona. 

Tinctura  cinnamomi.  Tincture  of 
cinnamon.  Formerly  called  aqua  cinna- 
momi forlis.  Take  of  cinnamon  bark 
bruised,  three  ounces ;  proof  spirit,  two 
pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  The  dose  is  from  a  fluid  drachm 
to  three  or  more. 

Tinctura  cinnamomi  cojiposita.  Com- 
pound tincture  of  cinnamon.  Formerly 
called  tinclura  aromatica.  Take  of  cin- 
namon bark,  bruised,  six  drachms ;  car- 
damom seeds,  bruised,  tlirce  drachms ;  long 
pepper,  powdered,  ginger-roof,  sliced,  of 
each  two  drachms  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
The  dose  is  from  lialf  a  fluid  drachm  to  two 
or  more. 

Tinctura  digitalis.  Tincture  of  fox- 
glove. Taxe  of  fox-glove  leaves,  dried, 
four  ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  IMa- 
cerato  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  This 
tincture  is  introduced  in  the  London  Pliar- 
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iTiacopocia  as  possessing  the  properties  of  the 
plant  in  a  convenient,  uniform,  and  pcr- 
inanent  form ;  it  is  a  saturated  tincture, 
and  in  the  same  proportions  has  been  long 
used  in  general  practice.  Tlie  dose  is  from 
ten  to  forty  minims.  For  its  virtues,  see 
Digitalis. 

TiNCTURA  FEP.ui  ACET.VTis.  This  pre- 
paration is  directed  in  the  Dublin  pharma- 
copffiia,  with  acetate  of  potassa,  two  ounces  ; 
sulphate  of  iron,  one  ounce ;  and  rectified 
spirit,  two  pints. 

TiNCTuiiA  FERiii  AMSioNiATi.  Tincturc 
of  ammoniated  iron,  formerly  called  ^inrfum 
Jl'rri  ammnniacalis  ;  liitcturn  Jlorian  marl.i- 
aliuM  :  tiiicltira  7nai-lis  mynsiclUi.  Take  of 
ammoniated  iron,  four  ounces  ;  proof  spirit, 
a  pint.  Digest  and  strain.  Tiiis  is  a 
most  excellent  chalybeate  in  all  atonic 
afteclions,  and  may  I)e  given  witli  cinchona 
in  the  cure  of  dropsical  and  otiier  cac!)etic 
diseases.  Tlie  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid 
drachm  to  two. 

TiNCTURA  FEttRi  MURiATis.  Tincture 
of  muriate  of  iro^i.  Formerly  chWqCl  linclum 
martis  ill  spiriiu  snlis ;  Linctitra  rnarlis  cam 
spiritu  salis  ;  and  lately  known  by  the  name 
of  liiictura  ferri  murinti.  Take  of  sub- 
carbonate  of  iron,  lialf  a  pound;  muriatic 
acid,  a  pint ;  rectified  'pirit,  three  pints. 
Pour  the  acid  upon  tlie  sub-carbonate  of 
iron  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  siiake  it  occasion- 
ally for  three  days.  Set  it  by  that  the  fceces, 
if  there  be  any,  may  subside  ;  tlieu  pour  off 
the  solution,  and  add  die  spirit.  Cline 
strongly  recommends  tliis  in  ischuria  and 
many  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary 
passages.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
drops.  It  is  a  good  chalybeate,  and  service- 
able against  most  diseases  of  debility  with- 
out fever. 

TiNCTURA  GENTiANiK  cosirosiTA.  Com- 
pound tincture  of  gentian.  Formerly  called 
iinclura  amara.  Take  of  gentian  root, 
sliced,  two  ounces  ;  orange-peel,  dried,  an 
ounce ;  cardamom-seeds,  bruised,  half  an 
ounce  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate 
for  fourteej!  days,  with  a  gentle  heat,  and 
strain.  The  dose  is  from  one  iluid  drachm, 
to  two.     For  its  virtues,  see  Gentiana. 

TiNCTURA  GUAiAci.  Tincture  of  guaia- 
cum.  Take  of  guaiacum  resin,  powdered, 
half  a  pound ;  rectified  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
This  tincture,  which  possesses  all  the  active 
parts  of  this  peculiar  vegetable  matter,  is 
now  first  introduced  into  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia. The  dose  is  from  one  fluid 
drachm  to  two.  For  its  virtues,  see  Giuiia- 
ciim. 

TiNCTURA  GUAIACI  AMMONiATA.  Am- 
moniated tincture  of  guaiacum.  Formerly 
called  Iinclura  gutnacina  volalilin.  Take 
of  guaiacum  resin,  powdered,  four  ounces  ; 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The 
dose  is  from  one  fluid  drachm  to  two. 


TiNCTURA  HELLEBORi  NIGRA.  Tincture 
of  black  hellebore.  Formerly  called  iinclura 
nielainpodii.  "  Take  of  black  hellebore-root, 
sliced,  four  ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain." 
The  dose  is  from  half  to  a  whole  fluid 
drachm.  For  its  virtues,  consult  Helleborus 
niger. 

TiNCTURA  HUMuLi.  Tiucturc  of  hop. 
Tnke  of  hops,  five  ounces  ;  proof  spirit, 
t^vo  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  Various  modifications  of  the  pre- 
])arations  of  this  bitter  have  lately  been 
strongly  recommended  by  Freke  (Ob- 
servations on  Humulus  Lupuhis  ',  and  em- 
ployed by  many  practitioners,  who  believe 
that  it  unites  sedative  and  tonic  powers, 
and  thus  forms  a  useful  combination.  The 
dose'  is  from  lialf  to  a  whole  fluid  drachm. 
See  Humulus. 

TiNCTURA  iiYoscTAMi.  Tiiicturc  of  hen- 
bane. Take  of  licnbane  leaves,  dried,  four 
ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate 
for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  That  the 
henbane  itself  is  narcotic  is  abundantly 
proved,  that  the  same  power  is  also  found  in 
its  tincture  is  also  certain,  but  to  produce 
the  same  effects  requires  a  much  larger  dose. 
In  some  of  the  statements  made  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  London,  a  different 
opinion  has  been  given,  and  twenty-five 
drops  have  been  considered  as  equivalent  to 
twenty  of  tincture  of  opium  ;  it  does  not 
produce  costiveness,  or  the  subsequent  con- 
fusion of  head  which  follows  the  use  of 
opium,  and  vi'iU  therefore  be,  even  if  its 
powers  be  weaker,  of  considerable  use. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  minims  to  one  fluid 
drachm. 

TiNCTURA  JALAPiE.  Tincture  of  jalap, 
former!}'  called  Iinclura  jalapii.  Take  of 
jalap-root,  powdered,  eight  ounces ;  proof 
spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  strain.  The 
dose  is  from  one  fluid  drachm  to  half  a  fluid 
ounce.  For  its  virtues,  see  Convolmdasjalapn. 

TiNCTURA  KINO.  Tincture  of  kino.  Take 
of  kino,  powdered,  three  ounces  ;  proof 
spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  and  strain.  All  the  astringeucy  of 
kino  is  included  in  tliis  preparation.  The 
dose  is  from  lialf  a  fluid  drachm  to  two. 
See  Kino. 

TiNCTURA  LYTT^.  SsB  Tincliiva  can- 
Iharidis. 

TiNCTURA  MVRRHiE.  Tincturc  of  myrrh. 
Take  of  myrrh,  bruised,  four  ounces;  rec- 
tified spirit,  two  pints ;  water,  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
Tlie  dose  is  from  half  to  a  wliole  fluid 
drachm.     For  its  virtues,  see  Aii/rrha. 

TiNCTURA  oi'ii.  Tincture  of  o])ium. 
Take  of  hard  opium,  powdered,  two  ounces 
and  a  half;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macer- 
ate for  fourteen  days  and  strain.  The  dose 
is  from  ten  minims,  or  twenty  drops,  to  half 
a  fluid  drachm.  For  its  virtues,  see  Opiuin. 
4  H  2 
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'  TiNCTURA  niiEi.  Tincture  of  rhubarb. 
Fonnerly  known  by  the  names  of  Tinctura 
rhnbarbari,  and  T'incLiLra  rhabnrhnri  spi- 
riluosa.  Take  of  rhubarb-root  sliced,  two 
ounces;  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  half  an 
ounce  ;  saffron,  two  drachms  ;  proof  spirit, 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
with  a  gentle  heat,  and  strain.  The  dose  is 
from  half  a  fluid  ounce  to  one  and  a  half. 
For  its  virtues,  see  Rlieum. 

Tinctura  iihei  composita.  Compound 
tincture  of  rhubarb.  Formerly  called  Tinc- 
tura rhabarbari  composita.  Take  of  rhubarb- 
root,  sliced,  two  ounces  ;  liquorice-root, 
bruised,  half  an  ounce ;  ginger-root,  sliced, 
saflron,  of  each  two  drachms  ;  proof  spirit, 
a  pint ;  water,  twelve  fluid  ounces.  Mace- 
rate for  fourteen  days,  with  a  gentle  heat, 
and  strain.  This  is  a  mild  stomachic  ape- 
rient. The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  ounce 
to  one  and  a  half. 

Tinctura  scill^.  Tincture  of  squill. 
Take  of  squill  root,  fresh  dried,  four 
ounces ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate 
for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The  virtues 
of  this  squill  (see  Scilla)  reside  in  the  tinc- 
ture, which  is  administered  in  doses  of  fi  om 
twenty  drops  to  a  fluid  drachm. 

Tinctura  senn^e.  Tincture  of  senna. 
Formerly  called  Elixir  salutis.  Take  of 
senna-leaves,  three  ounces  ;  carraway -seeds, 
bruised,  three  drachms ;  cardamom-seeds, 
bruised,  a  drachm ;  raisins,  stoned,  four 
ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate 
for  fourteen  days,  with  a  gentle  heat,  and 
strain.  A  carminative,  aperient,  and  pur- 
gative, in  doses  from  two  Jluid  drachms  to  a 
fluid  ounce.     See  Cassia  seiuia. 

Tinctura  serpentari^.  Tincture  of 
serpentary.  Formerly  called  Tinctura  ser- 
2>enlaricB  virginiance.  Take  of  serpentary- 
root,  three  ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
This  tincture  possesses,  in  addition  to  the 
virtues  of  the  spirit,  those  of  the  serpentaria. 
The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two. 
See  Arislolochia  serpentaria. 

Tinctura  VALERiANiE.  Tincture  of  va- 
lerian. Formerly  called  Tinctura  valerianee 
simplex.  Take  of  valerian-root,  four  ounces  ; 
proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  four- 
teen days,  and  strain.  A  useful  antispas- 
modic in  conjunction  with  others.  The 
dose  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two.  See 
Valeriana. 

Tinctura  vAi.EBiANiU  ammoniata.  Am- 
inoniated  tincture  of  valerian.  Formerly 
called  Tinctura  valerianee  volatilis.  "T'dce  of 
valerian  root,  four  ounces  ;  aromatic  spirit 
of  ammonia,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  four- 
teen days  and  strain,  A  strong  antispasmodic 
and  stimulating  tincture.  The  dose  is  from 
half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  veratki.  A  very  active 
alterative,  recommended  in  the  cure  of 
epilepsy  and  cutaneous  eiupiions.  Its 
administration     requires     grtat     caution  ; 


the  white"  hellebore  being  a  pov.-erful 
poison. 

Tinctura  zinciberis.  Tincture  of  gin- 
ger. Take  of  ginger-root,  sliced,  two 
ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate 
for  fourteen  days  and  strain.  A  stimulating 
carminative.  The  dose  is  from  a  fluid 
drachm  to  three. 

Tincture.    See  Tinctura. 

Tincture  of  assafmtidu.  See  Tinctura  as- 
snfatidcB. 

Tinct  urc  of  blach  hellebore.  See  Tinctura 
heUcbo7-i  nigri. 

Tincture  of  blistering  fly.  See  Tinctura 
lytlcB. 

Tincture  of  calumba.  See  Tinctura  ca- 
lumbm. 

Titt.cture  of  capsicum.  See  Tinctura 
capsici. 

TinQt^are  of  cardamom.  See  Tinctura 
carclamomi. 

Tincture  of  cascarilla.  See  Tinctura  cax- 
carillce. 

Tincture  of  castor.  See  Tinctura  cas- 
torei. 

Tincture  of  catechu.  See  Tinctura  ca- 
techu. 

Tincture  of  cinchona.  See  Tinctura  cin- 
chonas. 

Tinctim-e  of  cinnamon.  See  Tinctura 
cbinamomi. 

Tincture  of  fox-glove.  See  Tinctura  digi- 
talis. 

Tincture  of  guaiacum.  See  Tmctura 
guaiaci. 

Tincture  of  guaiacum.,  ammoiiiated.  See 
Tinctura  guaiaci  ammoniata. 

Tinctwe  of  ginger.  See  Tinctura  zin- 
giberis. 

Tincture  of  henbane.  See  Tinctura  hyos- 
cyami 

Tincture  of  hops.     See  Tinctura  humiili. ', 
Tincture  of  jalap.     See  Tinclwa  jalapcc. 
Tincture  of  kino.     See  Tinctura  kino. 
Tincture  of  myrrh.  See  Tinctura  myrrh <e . 
Tincture  of  opium.     See  Tinctura  opii. 
Tincture  of  orange  iieel.     See  Tinctura 
axiranlii. 

Tincture  of  rhubarb.     See  Tinctura  rhei. 

Tincture  of  senna.    See  Tinctura  sennce. 

Tincture  of  serpentary.  Sec  Tinctura 
serpent  a  rit^e. 

Tincture  of  squills.    Sec  Tinctura  scillee. 

'Tincture  of  valeiian.  Sec  Tinctura  va- 
lerianfe. 

Tincture  of  valerian,  ammoniated.  See 
Tinctura  valcrinnfc  ammoniata. 

Tincture,  compound,  if  aloes.  See  Tinc- 
tura (does  composila. 

2'incture.  compound,  of  benzoin.  ,  See 
Tinctura  bcnzoiiii  composila. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  camphor.  Sec 
Tincluru  camphorce  composila. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  cardamom.  See 
Tinctura  cardamomi  composila. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  cinchona.  See 
2'inctura  cinrJumtv  composila. 
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Tincture,  compound,  of  chma/no^ii.  See 
Thwlura  cinnamomi  comjwsUn. 

Tinchire,  coiiipound,  of  gentiatu  See 
TinclurcE  genliance  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  rhubarb.  See 
Tinctiira  rliei  composita. 

Tl'NE  A.  ( Tinea  ;  from  teneo,  to  hold.) 
Tinea  capitis.  The  scald-head.  A  genus 
of  disease  in  the  Class  Locales,  and  Order 
Dialyses,  of  CuUen  ;  cliaracterised  by  small 
ulcers  at  the  root  of  the  hairs  of  the  head, 
which  produce  a  friable  white  crust. 

Tin-glass.     See  Bismuth. 

TINNI'TUS.    {Tinnitus,  m.  ;  a 

ringing.)  A  ringing  or  tingling  noise. 

TiNNrrus  aurium.  A  noise  like  ringing 
or  tingling  in  the  ears.  A  species  of  para- 
cusis.   See  Paracusis. 

TISSUE.  A  term  introduced  by  the 
French  anatomists  to  express  the  textures 
which  compose  the  different  organs  of  ani- 
mals. These  have  chemical  and  phy- 
sical properties  which  it  is  important  to 
study  on  the  dead  subject  and  in  the  living 
animal.  We  find  in  them  almost  all  the 
physical  qualities  wliich  are  observed  in  in- 
organic bodies  :  different  degrees  of  consist- 
ence from  extreme  hardness  to  fluidity,  elas- 
ticity, transparency,  refractivencss,  &c.  ; 
but  we  are  particularly  attracted  by  certain 
qualities,  which  have  been  named  the  pro- 
])erlies  of  tissue.  These  are  the  extensibility 
and  contractility  of  tissue  ;  the  contractility 
par  racornissemcnt,  from  crispation.  Inde- 
pendently of  these  physical  qualities,  tlie 
tissues  have  been  studied  in  respect  of  their 
composition,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
some  are  pi-incipaily  composed  of  gelatine, 
others  of  albumen,  others  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  others  of  fibrine,  and  so  on.  These 
various  textures  present  also,  in  the  living 
animal,  certain  phenomena  which  have  not 
failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  physiologists. 

TITANITES.  A  name  given  to  cer- 
tain ores  of  titanium  which  cont-ain  that 
metal  in  a  state  of  oxide. 

TITA'NIUJM.  This  is  a  lately-disco- 
vered metal.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Mac- 
gregor  as  existing  in  the  state  of  an  oxide 
mixed  with  iron,  manganese,  and  silex,  in  a 
greyfsh-black  sand  found  in  the  vale  of  Me- 
nachan,  in  Cornwall,  and  thence  named 
mcnachanitc,  or  oxide  of  titanium,  com- 
bined with  iron.  It  has  since  been  disco- 
vered by  Klaproth,  in  an  ore  named  tita- 
nite,  or  oxide  of  titanium,  eomljined  witlt 
lime  and  silex.  This  ore  is  generally  met 
with  crystallised  in  four  sided  prisms,  not 
longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Its  co- 
lour is  a  yellowibh-red,  or  blackish-brown  ; 
it  is  opaque,  and  of  an  imperfect  lustre.  It 
breaks  with  a  foliated,  uneven,  or  con- 
choidal  fracture.  It  exists  also  in  an  ore 
called  red  schorl,  of  Hungary,  or  red  oxide 
of  titanium.  This  ore,  which  is  found 
generally  crystallised  in  rectangular  prisms, 
is  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  of  the  apccilic 


gravity  4.2,  and  its  texture  foliated.  In  all 
these  ores  titanium  exists  in  the  state  of  an 
oxide. 

Properties  of  Titanium. — Titanium  has 
been  only  obtained  in  very  small  aggluti- 
nated grains.  It  is  of  a  red-yellow  and 
crystalline  texture,  brittle,  and  extremely 
refractory.  When  broken  with  a  hammer, 
while  yet  hot  from  its  recent  reduction,  it 
shows  a  change  of  colours  of  purple,  violet, 
and  blue.  In  a  very  inteiise  heat  it  is  vola- 
tilised. Most  of  the  acids  have  a  striking 
action  on  this  metal :  though  nitric  acid  has 
little  effect  upon  it.  It  is  very  oxidable 
by  tlie  muriatic  acid.  It  is  not  attacked  by 
the  alkalies.  Nitro-muriatic  acid  converts 
it  into  a  white  powder.  Sulphuric  acid, 
when  boiled  upon  it,  is  partly  decomposed. 
It  ie  one  of  the  most  infusible  metals.  It 
does  not  combine  with  sulphur,  but  it  may 
be  united  to  phosphorus.  It  does  not  alloy 
with  copper,  lead,  or  arsenic,  but  combines 
with  iron. 

Method  of  obtaining  titanium.  — It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  reduce  the  oxide  of  tita- 
nium to  the  metallic  state.  However,  the 
experiments  of  Klaproth,  Hecht,  and  Vau- 
queUn,  have  proved  its  reducibility.  Ac- 
cording to  the  two  latter,  one  part  of  oxide 
of  titanium  is  to  be  melted  with  six  of  po- 
tassa  ;  the  mass,  when  cold,  is  to  be  dis- 
solved in  water.  A  white  precipitate  will  be 
formed  which  is  carbonate  of  titanium.  This 
carbonate  is  then  made  into  a  paste  with  oil, 
and  the  mixture  is  put  into  a  crucible  filled 
with  charcoal  powder  and  a  little  alumine. 
The  whole  is  then  exposed  for  a  few  hours 
to  the  action  of  a  strong  heat.  The  metallic 
titanium  will  be  found  in  the  form  of  a 
blackish  pufTed-up  substance,  possessing  a 
metallic  appearance. 

TITHY'MALUS.  (From  tiOos,  a  dug, 
and  fj,a\os,  tender  ;  so  called  from  its  smooth 
leaves  and  milky  juice.)  Spurge.  Two 
plants  are  directed  for  medicinal  purposes 
by  this  name.  See  Euphorbia  piaralias,  and 
JSsida  minor. 

TiTHYMALus  GYPARissius.  See  Esula 
minor. 

TiTHYMALi;s  TARALios.  See  Euphorbia 
paralias. 

Tithymelje'a.    See  Daphne  gnidium. 

Titi'llicum.  (From  tilillo,  to  tickle  :  so 
called  from  its  being  easily  tickled.)  The 
arm-pit. 

TOAD-FLAX.  Sge  Aniirrhinum  li- 
naria. 

TOBACCO.    See  Nicotiana. 

Tobacco,  English.    Sec  Nicotiana  rusiica. 

Tobacco,  Virginian.     See  Nicotiana. 

TOE.  Digitus  pedis.  The  toes  consist 
of  three  distinct  bones  disposed  in  rows, 
called  phalanges,  or  ranks  of  the  toes.  The 
great  toe  has  but  two  phalanges  ;  the  others 
have  three  ranks  of  bones,  which  have  no- 
thing particular,  only  the  joints  are  made 
round  and  free,  fortned  by  a  round  head  on 
4  II  :5 
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one  bone,  and  by  a  j^rctty  deep  hollow 
for  receiving  It,  in  tlie  one  above  it. 

ToFFANiA  AQUA.  {Toffuua,  oT  Toplmnia  : 
the  name  of  an  infamous  woman,  who  re- 
sided at  Palermo,  and  afterwards  at  Naples, 
who  sold  this  poison.)    See  Aquetta. 

2\>lu  balsam.     See  Tuhiifera  bnlsammn. 

TOLUI'FERA.  (So  called  because  it 
produces  the  balsam  of  Peru.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  sys- 
tem. Class,  Decaiidria ;  Order,  Mono- 
gijnia. 

ToLoiFERA  BAt-SAMUM.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  Tolu 
balsam.  Salsamum  Tohilanum.  Balsam 
of  Tolu.  It  grows  in  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Tolu,  behind  Carthagena, 
whence  we  are  supplied  with  the  balsam, 
■which  is  brought  to  us  in  little  gourd-shells. 
The  balsam  is  obtained  by  making  incisions 
into  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  is  collected  into 
spoons,  which  are  made  of  black  wax,  from 
which  it  is  poured  into  proper  vessels.  It 
thickens,  and  in  time  becomes  concrete :  it 
lias  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  warm  sweetish 
taste.  It  dissolves  entirely  in  alkohol,  and 
communicates  its  odour  and  taste  to  water, 
by  boiling.  It  contains  acid  of  benzoin. 
This  is  the  mildest  of  all  the  balsams.  It 
has  been  used  as  an  expectorant  j  but  its 
powers  are  very  inconsiderable,  and  it  is  at 
present  employed  principally  on  account  of 
its  flavour,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
lemons.  It  is  directed,  by  the  pharmaco- 
poeias, in  the  syrupus  Tolutanus,  tinctura 
Toliitana,  and  syrupus  bnlsamicus. 

ToLtiTANUJi  BALSAMUM.  See  Toluiferci 
ialsamnm. 

TOMATUM.  Love  apple.  See  Sola- 
num  lycopcrsicum.' 

TOMBAC.  A  white  alloy  of  copper 
with  arsenic. 

ToMEi'uM.  (From  r^ixvcc,  to  cut.)  An 
incision-knife. 

Tomenti'tia.  (From  tomcnlum,  a  flock 
of  wool :  so  called  from  its  soft  coat. )  Cot- 
ton-weed. 

TOMENTOSUS.  Downy.  Applied 
to  stems,  leaves,  &c.  as  the  stem  of  the 
Geranium  rotundifolium. 

TOME'NTUM.  iTomenlum,  i.  n.  ;  a 
flock  of  wool.)  1^  Tliis  term  is  used  in 
anatomy  to  the  small  vessels  of  the  brain, 
which  appear  like  wool. 

2.  In  botany,  a  species  of  pubescence, 
very  soft  to  the  touch,  of  a- white,  or  fer- 
ruginous colour,  giving  the  surface  a  downy 
appearance,  and  so  (hick  that  they  cannot 
be  seen  separately. 

ToMENTuji  cEUEBRi.  Tlic  Small  vcsscls 
that  penetrate  llie  cortical  substance  of  the 
brain  from  the  pia  mater,  which,  when  se- 
parated from  the  brain,  and  adiicring  to  the 
pia  mater,  give  it  a  flucky  appearance. 

TONGUE.  Lingua.  A  soft  fleshy 
viscns,  very  moveable  in  every  direction, 
situated  inferiorly  in  llic  cavity  of  the  mouth, 


and  constituting  the  organ  of  taste.  It  is 
divided  into  a  base,  body,  and  back,  an  in- 
ferior surface  and  two  lateral  parts.  It  is 
composed  of  muscular  flbres,  covered  by  a 
nervous  membrane,  on  which  are  a  great 
number  of  nervous  papillce,  particularly  at 
the  apex,  and  lateral  parts  ;  the  rete  muco- 
sum,  and  epidermis.  The  arteries  of  the 
tongue  are  branches  of  the  ranine  and  labial. 
The  veins  empty  themselves  into  the  great 
Unguals,  which  proceed  to  the  external 
jugular.  The  nerves  come  from  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  fiftli  pair.  The  use  of  this  organ 
is  for  chewing,  sv.'allowing,  sucking,  and 
tasting.    See  also  Taste. 

Tovgue-shaped.     Sec  Lingnlalus. 

TONIC.  (Tojiicus,  TovMos ;  from  rsiyw, 
to  pull  or  draw.)  1.  A  rigid  contraction  of 
the  muscles,  without  relaxation,  as  in  tris- 
mus, tetanus,  &c.     See  Tclaims. 

2.  (From  rovoa,  to  strengthen.)  IMedi- 
cines  which  increase  the  tone  of  the  muscular 
fibre,  such  as  vegetable  bitters ;  also  stimu- 
lants, adstringents,  &c. 

TONSIL.  {TonsUUe,  arum,  f.)  Jlmyg- 
dala  ;  Tola;  Toles ;  Tolles.  An  oblong, 
suboval  gland,  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
fauces,  and  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  by  twelve  or  more  large  excretory 
ducts. 

TOOTH.     See  Teeth. 

TOOTH- A  CHE.     See  Odontalgia. 

Tooth  shape.    See  Dcnlatxis. 

TOPAZ.  According  to  Jameson  this 
mineral  species  contains  three  subspecies, 
common  topaz,  schorlite,  and  physalite. 

Common  topaz  is  of  a  wine-vellow  colour, 
in  granular  crystallised  concretions,  harder 
than  emerald.  It  comes  from  the  Brazils, 
Siberia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Saxom-.  It  forms 
an  essential  constituent  of  the  topaz-rock. 

TOPAZOLITE.  A  variety  of  precious 
garnet  found  at  Mussa,  in  Piedmont. 

TO'PPIUS.  (To/)/;,  Hebrew.)  A  toph. 
Epiporoma,  a  soft  swelling  on  a  bone.  The 
concretion  on  ilie  teeth  or  in  the  joints  of 
gouty  people.     Also  gravel. 

TO'PICAL.  (From  iottos,  a  place.) 
Medicines  applied  to  a  particular  place. 

ToriNA'uiA.  A  species  of  tumour  in  the 
skin  of  the  head. 

TO'RCULAR.  (From  iorqueo,  to 
twist.)  The  torniquet;  a  bandage  to  check 
hoMuorrhages  after  wounds  or  amputations. 

ToiicuLAii  iiEiioriiiLi.  I.echcmm  ;  Lcnvs. 
The  press  of  Ilerophilus.  That  place  where 
the  four  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  meet 
together,  first  accurately  described  by  Hcro- 
philus,  the  anatomist. 

TORDY'LIUM.  {Tordylium,  ii.  n. 
Quasi  lorlilium  ;  IVom  Iorqueo,  to  twist :  so 
named  from  ils  tortuous  branches,  or  from 
the  neat  orbicular  figure  of  ils  seed,  which 
seem  as  if  arlilicially  wrought  or  turned.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
na-an  system.  Class,  Fcnfandria Order, 
Digi/iiia, 
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ToRBYLiuM  OFFICINALE.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  seseli  creticuvi.  The 
seeds  are  said  to  be  diuretic. 

TORMENTIL.    See  TormeiUilla. 

TOllMENTI'LLA.  (From  tormen- 
tum,  pain ;  because  it  was  supposed  to  re- 
lieve pain  in  the  teeth.)  1.  Tiie  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaoan  system. 
Class,  Icosandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  up- 
right septfoil.    See  TormenliUa  erecta, 

TpuMENTiLLA  ERECTA.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  upright  septfoil.  Heptaphyl- 
lum  ;  Consolida  rubra  ;  TormentUla  —  ccnde 
erecliuscido,  foliis  sessilibus,  of  Linnseus. 
Tlie  root  is  the  only  part  of  tlie  plant  which 
is  used  medicinally  ;  it  has  a  strong  styptic 
taste,  but  imparts  no  peculiar  sapid  flavour : 
it  has  been  long  held  in  estimation  as  a 
powerful  adstringent ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  its 
efficacy  in  this  way,  it  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  oak  bark  in  the  tanning  of  skins 
for  leather.  Tormentil  is  ordered  in  the 
pulvis  cretce  compositiis,  of  'the  London 
Pharmacopojia. 

TO'RMINA.    Severe  pains. 

TO'RPOR.    A  numbness,  or  deficient 
sensation. 

TORTICO'LLIS.  (From  tnrqueo,  to 
twist,  and  coUum,  the  neck.)  The  wry  neck. 

TORTULOSUS.  A  little  swelling  out. 
Applied  to  the  knotty  pod  of  the  Bliap/ianus 
sativus. 

Tortu'ba  ossis.    The  locked  jaw. 
ToTA  BOKA.      See  C'lienojwdiimi  bonus 
heiiricus. 

TOUCH.  Tactus.  "  By  touch  we  are 
enabled  to  know  the  properties  of  bodies  ; 
and  as  it  is  less  subject  to  deception  than  the 
other  senses,  enabling  us  in  certain  cases  to 
clear  up  errors  into  which  the  others  have  led 
us,  it  has  been  considered  the  first,  and  the 
most  excellent  of  all  the-  senses ;  but  several 
of  the  advantaires  which  have  been  attribut- 
ed  to  it  by  physiologists  and  metaphysicians 
should  be  considerably  limited. 

We  ought  to  distinguish  tact  from  touch. 
Tact  is,  with  some  few  exceptions,  generally 
diffused  through  all  our  organs,  and  particu- 
larly over  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces. 
It  exists  in  al  1  animals ;  v/hilst  touch  is  exerted 
evidently  only  by  parts  that  are  intended 
particularly  for  this  use.  It  does  not  exist  in 
all  animals,  and  it  is  nothing  else  but  tact 
united  to  muscular  contractions  directed  by 
the  will. 

In  the  exercise  of  tact,  we  may  be  con- 
sidered as  passive,  whilst  we  are  essentially 
active  in  the  exercise  of  touch. 

Physical  properties  of  bodies  %Mch  employ 
the  action  of  touch.  —  Almost  all  the  physi- 
cal properties  of  bodies  are  susceptible  of 
acting  upon  the  organs  of  touch;  form, 
dimensions,  different  degrees  of  consistence, 
weight,  temperature,  locomotion,  vibration, 
&c.  are  all  so  many  circumstances  that  are 
exactly  appreciated  by  the  touch. 


The  organs  destined  to  touch  do  not  alone 
exercise  this  function  j  so  that  in  this  respect 
the  touch  differs  much  from  the  other  senses. 
As  in  most  cases  it  is  the  skin  which  receives 
the  tactile  impressions  produced  by  the  bo- 
dies which  surround  us,  it  is  necessary  to  say 
something  of  its  structure. 

The  skin  forms  the  envelope  of  the  body ; 
it  is  lost  in  the  mucous  membranes  at  the 
entrance  of  all  the  cavities;  but  it  is  im- 
proper to  say  that  these  membranes  are  a 
continuation  of  it. 

The  skin  is  formed  principally  by  tlie 
cutis  vera,  a  fibrous  layer  of  various  thick- 
ness, according  to  the  part  which  it  covers  ; 
it  adheres  by  a  cellular  tissue,  more  or  less 
firm,  at  other  times  by  fibrous  attachments. 
The  cutis  is  almost  always  separated  from 
the,  subjacent  parts  by  a  layer  of  a  greater  or 
less  thickness,  wliich  is  of  use  in  the  exercise 
of  touch. 

The  external  side  of  the  cutis  vera  is 
covered  by  the  epidermis,  a  solid  matter 
secreted  by  the  skin.  We  ought  not  to  con- 
sider the  epidermis  as  a  membrane  ;  it  is  a 
homogeneous  layer,  adherent  by  its  internal 
face  to  the  chorion,  and  full  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  holes,  of  which  the  one  sort  are  for 
the  passage  of  the  hair,  and  the  other  for  that 
of  cutaneous  perspiration ;  they  serve  at  the 
same  time  for  the  absorption  which  takes 
place  by  the  skin.  These  last  are  called  the 
pores  of  the  skin. 

It  is  necessary  to  notice,  with  regard  to 
the  epidermis,  that  it  is  void  of  feeling  ;  that 
it  possesses  none  of  the  properties  of  life  ; 
that  it  is  not  subject  to  putrefaction  ;  that  it 
wears  and  is  renewed  continually ;  that  its 
thickness  augments  or  lessens  as  it  may  be 
necessary  :  it  is  even  said  to  be  proof  to  the 
action  of  the  digestive  organs. 

The  connection  of  the  epidermis  to  the 
cutis  vera  is  very  close  ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  there  is  a  particular  layer  be- 
tween these  two  parts,  in  which  certain  par- 
ticular phenomena  take  place.  The  organis- 
ation of  this  layer  is  yet  little  known. 
Malpighi  believed  it  to  be  formed  of  a  par- 
ticular mucus,  the  existence  of  which  has 
been  long  admitted,  and  which  bore  the 
name  of  the  corpus  mucosum  of  Malpighi. 
Other  authors  have  considered  it,  more  just- 
ly, as  a  vascular  network.  Gall  makes  it 
similar  to  the  grey  matter  which  is  seen  in 
many  parts  of  the  brain. 

Gantier,  in  examining  attentively  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  true  skin,  has  noticed 
some  small  reddish  projections,  disposed  in 
pairs ;  they  are  easily  perceived  when  the 
skin  is  laid  bare  by  a  blister.  These  lit- 
tle bodies  are  regularly  disposed  upon  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  on  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  They  are  sensible,  and  are  repro- 
duced when  they  have  been  torn  out.  They 
appear  to  be  essentially  vascular.  These 
bodies,  without  being  understood,  have  been 
long  called  the  papillce  of  the  skin.  The 
4  1 1  4 
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epidermis  is  pierced  by  little  holes,  opposite 
tlicir  tops,  tliroiigli  which  small  drops  of 
sweat  are  seen  to  issue,  when  the  skin  is  ex- 
posed  to  an  elevated  temperature.  The  skin 
contains  a  great  number  of  sebaceous  folli- 
cles; it  receives  a  great  number  of  vessels 
and  nerves,  particularly  at  the  points  where 
the  sense  of  touch  is  more  immediately 
exercised.  The  mode  in  wliich  the  nerves 
are  terminated  in  the  skin  is  totally  un- 
known ;  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  cutane- 
ous  nervous  papillas  is  entirely  hypothe- 
tical. 

The  exercise  of  tact  and  of  touch  is  faci- 
litated by  the  thinness  of  the  cuLis  vera,  by  a 
gentle  elevation  of  temperature,  by  an 
abundant  cutaneous  perspiration,  as  well 
as  by  a  certain  thickness  and  flexibility 
of  the  epidermis;  when  the  contrary  dis^ 
positions  exist,  the  tact  and  the  touch  are  al- 
ways more  or  less  imperfect. 

Mechanism  of  Tact.  —  The  mechanism  of 
tact  is  extremely  simple  ;  it  is  sufficient  that 
bodies  be  in  .contact  with  the  skin  to  furnish 
us  with  data,  more  or  less  exact,  of  tlieir 
tactile  properties.    By  tact  we  judge  par- 
ticularly of  the  temperature.     When  bodies 
deprive  us  of  caloric,  we  call  them  cold; 
when  they  yield  it  to  us,  we  say  they  are  hot  ; 
and  according  to  tiie  quantity  of  cnloric  wiucl'i 
tliey  give  or  take,  we  determine  their  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  heat  or  cold.     Ti'e  no- 
tions that  we  have  of  temperature  are,  never- 
iholess,  far  from  being  exactly  in  relation  to 
the  quantity  of  caloric  that  bodies  yield  to  us, 
or  take  from  us  ;  we  join  with  it  unawares  a 
comparison  witli  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere, in  such  a  manner  that  a  body 
colder  than  ours,  but  hotter  than  the  atmo- 
sphere, appears  hot,  though  it  really  deprive 
us  of  caloric  when  we  touch  it.     On 'this 
account,  places  which  have  a  uniform  tem- 
perature, such  as  cellars  or  wells,  appear 
cold  in  summer,  and  hot  in  winter.  The 
capacity  also  of  bodies  for  caloric  has  a 
great  influence  upon  us  with  regard  to  tenT 
perature  ;  as  an  example  of  this  we  have 
only  to  notice  the  great  difference  of  sensa . 
tion  produced  i)y  iron  and  wood,  though  the 
temperature  of  both  be  tlie  same. 

A  body  which  is  sufficiently  hot  to  cause 
a  chemical  decomposition  of  our  organs 
produces  the  sensation  of  burning.  A 
body  whose  temperature  is  so  low  as  to  ab- 
sorb quickly  a  great  portion  of  the  caloric 
of  any  part,  produces  a  sensation  of  the  same 
sort  nearly :  this  may  be  proved  in  touching 
frozen  mercury. 

The  bodies  which  have  a  chemical  action 
upon  the  epidermis,  those  that  dissolve  it,  as 
the  caustic  alkalies,  and  concentrated  acids, 
produce  an  impression  which  is  easy  to  be 
recognised,  and  by  which  Uiese  bodies  may 
be  known. 

Every  part  of  tlie  skin  is  not  endowed  with 
the  same  sensibility ;  so  that  tlie  same  body 
applied  to  diflferent  points  of  (he  skin  in 
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succession,  will  produce  a  series  of  dif- 
ferent impi-essions. 

The  mucous  membranes  possess  great 
delicacy  of  tact.  Every  one  knows  the  gieat 
sensibility  of  the  lips,  the  tongue,  of  the 
conjunctiva,  the  pituitary  membrane,  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  of  the  trachea,  of  tlie 
urethra,  of  the  vagina,  &c.  The  first  con- 
tact of  bodies,  which  are  not  destined  natu- 
rally to  touch  these  membranes,  is  painful  at 
first,  but  this  soon  wears  off. 

Mechanism  of  touch  In  man  the  hand 

IS  the  principal  organ  of  touch  ;  all  the  most 
suitable  circumstances  are  united  in  it.  The 
epidermis  is  thin,  smooth,  flexible;  the 
cutaneous  perspiration  abundant,  as  well  as 
the  oily  secretion.  The  vascular  eminences 
are  more  numerous  there  than  any  ^vhere 
else.  The  cutis  vera  has  but  little  thickness  ; 
It  receives  a  great  number  of  vessels  and 
nerves ;  it  adheres  to  the  subjacent  uponeit- 
roses  by  fibrous  adhesions;  and  it  is  sus- 
tained by  a  highly  elastic  cellular  tissue. 
The  extremities  of  the  fingers  possess  all 
these  properties  in  the  highest  degree  :  tlie 
motions  of  the  hand  are  very  numerous, 
and  performed  with  facility,  and  it  may  be 
applied  with  ease  to  any  bo'dy  of  whatsoever 
form . 

As  long  as  the  hand  remains  immoveable 
at  the  surface  of  a  body,  it  acts  only  as  an 
organ  of  tact.  To  exercise  touch,  it  must 
move,  either  by  passing  over  tlie  surface,  to 
examine  form,  dimensions, &c.,  or  to  press  it 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  consist- 
ence, elasticity,  &c. 

We  use  the  whole  hand  to  touch  a  body 
of  considerable  dimensions  ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  body  is  very  small,  we  emjjloy  only 
the  points  of  the  fingers.  Tliis  delicacy  of 
touch  in  the  fingers  lias  given  man  a  great 
advantage  over  the  anmials.  His  touch  is 
so  delicate,  that  it  has  been  considered  the 
source  of  his  intelligence. 

From  the  highest  antiquity  the  touch  has 
been  considered  of  more  importance  than 
any  of  tlie  other  senses  ;  it  has  been  sup- 
posed the  cause  of  human  reason.  Tiiis 
idea  has  continued  to  our  times;  it  has  been 
even  remarkably  extended  in  the  wTitings  of 
Condillac,  of  13uflbn,  and  other  modern 
physiologists.    Buflbn,  in  particular,  g.ivo 
such  an  importance  to  the  touch,  that  he 
thought  one  man  had  little  more  ability  than 
another,  but  only  in  so  far  as  ho  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  his  hands. 
He  said  it  would  be  well  to  allow  children 
t!he  fi  ce  use  of  their  hands  from  the  moment 
of  tiicir  birth. 

The  touch  docs  not  really  possess  any 
prerogative  over  the  other  senses  ;  and  if  in 
certain  cases  it  assists  tlic  ej-e  or  the  ear,  it 
receives  aid  from  them  in  others,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  excites  ideas 
in  the  brain  of  a  higher  order  than  those 
whicii  are  produced  by  the  aclibn  of  the 
other  senses. 
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'  Of  intei'iial  Se7isations.  —  All  tlie  organs, 
as  well  as  the  skin,  possess  the  faculty  of 
transmitting  impressions  to  the  bi'ain,  when 
they  are  touched  by  exterior  bodies,  or  when 
they  are  compressed,  bruised,  &c.  It  may 
be  said,  that  tliey  generally  possess  tact. 
There  must  be  an  exception  made  of  the 
bones,  the  tendons,  the  apmeuroscs,  the  liga- 
ments, &c. ;  which  in  a  healthy  state  are  in- 
sensible, and  may  be  cut,  burned,  torn, 
without  any  tiling  being  felt  l)y  the  brain. 

This  important  fact  was  not  known  to  the 
ancients;  they  considered  all  the  white  parts 
as  nervous,  and  atti'ibuted  to  them  all  those 
properties  wliich  we  now  know  belong  only 
to  the  nerves.  These  useful  results,  which 
have  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  recent 
progress  of  surgery,  we  owe  to  Hallcr  and 
Ills  disciples. 

All  the  organs  are  capable  of  transmitting 
spontaneously  a  great  number  of  impres- 
sions to  the  brain  without  tlie  intervention 
of  any  external  cause.  They  are  of  three 
sorts.  The  first  kind  take  place  when  it  is 
necessary  for  the  organs  to  act ;  they  are 
called  luanls,  inslinctii'C  desires.  Such  are 
hunger,  thirst,  the  necessity  of  making 
water,  of  respiration;  the  venereal  impulse, 
&c.  Tlie  second  sort  take  place  during  the 
action  of  tlie  organs  ;  they  are  frequently 
obscure,  sometimes  very  violent.  The  im- 
pressions which  .accompany  the  different 
excretions,  as  of  the  semen,  the  urine,  are  of 
this  number. 

Such  are  also  the  impressions  which  in- 
form us  of  our  motions,  of  the  periods  of 
digestion  :  —  even  thought  seems  to  belong 
to  this  kind  of  impression. 

The  third  kind  of  internal  sensations  are 
developed  when  the  organs  have  acted.  To 
this  kind  belongs  the  feeling  of  fatigue, 
which  is  variable  in  the  diiFcrent  sorts  of 
functions. 

The  impressions  which  are  felt  in  sickness 
ought  to  be  added  to  these  three  sorts  :  these 
are  much  more  numerous  than  the  others. 
The  study  of  them  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  physician. 

All  those  sensations  which  proceed  from 
within,  and  which  have  no  dependence  upon 
the  action  of  exterior  bodies,  have  been  col- 
lectively denominated  iiUernal  sensations,  or 
feeliii'^s."  —  Mngendie's  Fliysiologij. 

TOUCH-ME-NOT.  See  Noli  me 
tangere. 

TOUCHSTONE.  Lydian  stone.  A 
variety  of  flinty-slate. 

TO  U  C H- WO  O D.    Sec  Jgaricvs. 

TOURMALINE.  lliiomboidal  tour- 
maline is  divided  into  two  subspecies,  schorl 
and  tourmaline.  Tiie  latter  mineral  is  of 
a  green,  brown,  and  red  colour,  in  pris- 
matic concretions,  rolled  pieces,  but  gene- 
rally crystallised.  It  occurs  in  gneiss, 
mica  slate,  talc  slate,  &c. 

TOUllNEFOilT,  Joseph  Titton  de, 
was  born  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  in  16.56.  He 


was  destined  for  the  church,  but  a  taste  for 
natural  knowledge  led  him,  at  his  father's 
death,  to  change  for  the  profession  of  phy- 
sic. He,  therefore,  qualified  himself  tho- 
roughly in  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  other 
branches  of  medical  study,  and  likewise  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  elegant  writer  and 
lecturer  ;  but  he  displayed  especially  an  ar- 
dent devotion  to  botany,  which  ever  after 
made  the  chief  object  of  his  life.  His  zeal 
in  this  pursuit  led  him  to  encounter  consi- 
derable danger  in  exploring  the  Alps,  Py- 
renees, 8iC.  during  several  seasons,  passing 
the  intermediate  winters  at  Montpellier  ;  but 
he  is  said  to  have  graduated  at  Orange.  His 
merits,  as  a  botanist,  soon  became  conspicu- 
ous at  Paris,  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
royal  garden  was  resigned  to  him  by  Fagon, 
■liu  this  school  he  soon  drew  together  a 
crowd  of  students ;  but  anxious  for  farther 
improvements,  he  travelled  into  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  and  thus  greatly  enriched 
his  collections.  He  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  at  Paris  ;  and  was  likewise 
decorated  with  the  Order  of  St.  Michael. 
He  published  about  the  same  period  several 
botanical  works,  of  which  the  principal  is 
entitled,  "  Institutiones  Rei  Herbarias," 
In  the  year  1700  he  set  out,  under  royal 
patronage,  on  a  voyage  to  the  Levant,  with 
the  view  of  investigating  the  plants  of  an- 
cient writers,  and  making  new  discoveries  ; 
and  on  his  return,  after  two  years,  he  wrote 
a  very  interesting  and  valuable  account  of 
the  expedition  in  French,  which  was  not 
published,  however,  till  after  his  death. 
This  took  place  in  1708,  in  consequence  of 
a  hurt  in  the  breast,  which  he  received  frorn 
a  carriage.  He  left  his  collectiou  of  plants 
to  the  king,  who  bestowed  in  return  a  pen- 
sion of  a  thousand  livres  on  his  nephew. 
Besides  the  botanical  works  published  by 
him,  he  is  said  to  have  left  several  others  in 
manuscript.  One  object,  which  had  occu- 
pied much  of  liis  attention,  was  to  determine 
the  medical  virtues  of  plants  by  a  chemical 
analysis  ;  but  the  loss  of  these  labours  is  not 
to  be  regretted,  as  those  of  GeofFroy,  on  the 
same  plan,  turned  out  to  be  without  any 
solid  advantage.  The  elegance  and  facility 
of  Tournefort's  botanical  method  gained 
him  many  followers  at  first ;  but  it  has  since 
been  superseded  by  that  of  Linnasus,  which 
is  much  more  systematic,  and  compi'ehen- 
sive.  Still,  however,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  generic  distinctions,  esta- 
blished by  the  former  botanist,  and  most 
accurately  delineated,  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal foundation  of  subsequent  improve- 
ments. 

TOURNIQUET.  (French;  from  tour- 
ner,  to  turn.)  An  instrument  used  for 
stopping  the  flow  of  blood  into  a  limb. 

TOXICA'RIA.  {Toxic.arin,a.  r.;  from 
TO^LKOV,  a  poison :  so  called  from  its  poisonous 
quality.)    The  name  of  a  plant. 
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ToxiCARiA  MACAssARiENSis.  All  Indian 
poison  obtained  fiom  a  tree  hitherto  unde- 
scribed  by  any  medical  botanist,  known  by 
the  name  of  Boas-upas :  it  is  a  native  of 
South  America.  Concerning  this  plant, 
various  and  almost  incredible  particulars 
Lave  been  related,  botli  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times ;  some  of  them  true,  others  pro- 
bably founded  on  superstition.  Rumpliius 
testifies  that  he  had  not  met  with  any  other 
more  dreadful  product  from  any  veg'etable. 
And  he  adds,  that  this  poison,  of  which  the 
Indians  boast,  was  much  more  terrible  to 
the  Dutch  than  any  warlike  instrument. 
He  likewise  says,  it  is  his  opinion,  that  it  is 
of  the  same  natural  order,  if  not  of  the  same 
genus,  as  the  cestrum. 

TOXICODE'NDRUM.  {From  to^ikov, 
a  poison,  and  Sevdpov,  a  tree.)  The  poison- 
tree,  which  is  so  noxious  that  no  insects  ever 
come  near  it.     See  Rhus  toxicodendron, 

TOXICOLOGY.  {Toxicologia ;  from 
ro^oy,  an  arrow  or  bow ;  because  the  darts 
of  the  ancients  were  usually  besmeared  with 
some  poisonous  substance ;  and  Xoyos,  a 
discourse.)  A  dissertation  on  poisons.  See 
Poison. 

TO'XICUM.  (Fromrolov,  an  arrow, 
which  was  sometimes  poisoned.)  A  deadly 
poison.     See  Foison. 

Toxite'sia.     Theartemisia  or  mugwort. 

TRABE'CULA.  {Trabecula,  a  small 
beam.)  This  word  is  mostly  applied  by 
anatomists  to  the  small  medullary  fibres  of 
the  brain,  which  constitute  the  commissures. 

TRA'CHEA.      (So  called    from  its 
roughness  J   from    rpaxvs,   rough.)  The 
windpipe.     The  trachea  is  a  cartilaginous 
and  membranous  canal,  through  which  tlie 
air  passes  into  the  lungs.    Its  upper  pai  t, 
which  is  called  the  lai-ynx,  is  composed  of 
five  cartilages.  The  uppermost  and  smallest 
of  these  cartilages  is  placed  over  the  glottis 
or  mouth  of  the  larynx,  and  is  called  epi- 
glottis, as  closing  the  passage  to  the  lungs 
in  the  act  of  swallowing.     The  sides  of  the 
larynx  are  composed  of  the  two  arytenoid 
cartilages,  which  are   of  a  very  complex 
figure,  not  easy  to  be  described.     The  ante- 
rior and  larger  part  of  the  larynx  is  made  up 
of  two  cartilages,  one  of  which  is  called  thy- 
roides  or  scutiformis,  from  its  being  sliaped 
like  a  buckler :  and  the  other  cricoides  or 
annularis,  from  its  resembling  a  ring.  Both 
these  cartilages  may  be  felt  immediately 
under  the  skin,  at  the  fore-part  of  the  tho- 
rax ;  and  the  ihyroides,  by  its  convexity, 
forms  an  eminence  called  the  pomum  adami, 
which  is  usually  more  considerable  in  the 
male  than  in  llie  female  subject. 

All  these  cartilages  arc  united  to  each 
other  by  means  ofvciy  elastic  ligamentous 
fibres  ;  and  are  enabled  by  the  assistance  of 
their  several  muscles,  to  filiate  or  contract 
the  passage  of  the  lai7nx,  and  to  perform 
that  variety  of  motion  which  seems  to  point 
out  the  larynx  as  tlie  principal  organ  of  the 


voice;  for  when  the  air  passes  through  a 
wound  in  the  trachea,  it  produces  little  or  no 
sound. 

These  cartilages  are  moistened  by  a  mu- 
cus, which  seems  to  be  secreted  by  minute 
glands  situated  near  them.    The  upper  part 
of  the  trachea,  and  the  cricoid  and  thyroid 
cartilages,  are  in  some  measure  covered  an- 
teriorly by  a  considerable  body,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  of  a  glandular  structure,  and 
from  its  situation  is  called  the  thyroid  gland, 
though  its  excretory  duct  has  not  yet  been 
discovered,  or  its  real  use  ascertained.  The 
glottis  is  entirely  covered  by  a  very  fine 
membrane,  which  is  moistened  by  a  con- 
stant supply  of  a  watery  fluid.     From  the 
larynx  the  canal  begins  to  take  the  name  of 
trachea,  or  aspera  arteria,  and  extends  from 
thence  as  far  down  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  ver- 
tebree  of  the  back,  where  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  which  are  the  right  and  left  bron- 
chial tube.    Each  of  these  bronchia  rami- 
fies through  the  substance  of  that  lobe  of 
the  lungs,  to  which  it  is  distributed  by  an 
infinite  number   of  branches,    which  are 
formed  of  cartilages  separated  from  each 
other  like  those    of  the   trachea,    by  an 
intervening  membranous  and  ligamentary 
substance.    Each  of  these  cartilages  is  of 
an  annular  figure  ;  and  as  they  become  gra- 
dually less  and  less  in  their  diameter,  the 
lower  ones  are  in  some  measure  received 
into  those  above  them,  when  the  lungs,  after 
being  inflated,  gradually  collapse  by  ilie  air 
being  pushed  out  from  them  in  expiration. 
As  the  branches  of  the  bronchia  become 
more  minute,  their  cartilages  become  more 
and  more  annular  and  membranous,  till  at 
length  they  become  perfectly  membranous, 
and  at  last  become  invisible.    Tlie  trachea 
is  furnished  -with  fleshy  or  muscular  fibres, 
some  of  which  pass  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent longitudinally,  while  the  others  ai-e  car- 
ried round  it  in  a  circular  direction,  so  that 
by  the  contraction  or  relaxation  of  these 
fibres,  it  is  enabled  to  shorten  or  lengthen 
itself,  and  likewise  to  dilate  or  contract  the 
diameter  of  its  passage.    The  trachea  and 
its  branches,  in  all  their  ramifications,  are 
furnished  with  a  great  number  of  small 
glands  which  arc  lodged  in  their  cellular 
substance,  and  discharge  a  mucous  fluid  on 
the  inner  surface  of  these  tubes. 

The  cartilages  of  the  trachea,  by  keeping 
it  constantly  open,  aflbrd  a  free  pass-ige  to 
the  "air  which  we  are  obliged  to  be  inces- 
santly respiring  ;  and  its  membranous  part 
by  being  capable  of  contraction  or  dilata- 
tion, enables  us  to  receive  and  expel  the  air 
in  a  greater  or  less  quantity,  and  witli  more 
or  less  velocity,  as  may  be  required  in  sing., 
ing  and  declamation.  This  membranous 
structure  of  the  trachea  posteriorly,  seems 
likewise  to  assist  in  the  descent  of  the  food, 
by  preventing  tiiat  impediment  to  its  p<is- 
sage  down  the  oesophagus,  which  might  be 
expected,  if  the  cartilages   were  complete 
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rings.  The  trachea  receives  its  arteries  from 
the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  and  its 
veins  pass  into  the  jiigiilai-s.  Its  nerves 
arise  from  the  recurrent  branch  of  the  eighth 
pair,  and  from  the  cervical  plexus. 

TRACHELA'GRA.{Trackelagra,a.f.; 
from  rpaxv^oh  the  throat,  and  aypa,  a 
seizure.)    The  gout  in  the  neck. 

TRACHE'LIUM.  {Trackelium,  ii  n.  ; 
from  rpaxv^o:,  the  throat :  so  called  from  its 
eflicacy  in  diseases  of  the  throat.)  The 
Campanula  tracliclium,  of  Linnaius,  or  herb 
throat- wort. 

TRACHELO.  (From  Tpaxn>^os,  the 
neck.)  Names  compounded  of  this  word 
belong  to  muscles,  &-c.  which  are  attached  to 
the  neck  ;  as  Trachelo-viasloideiis. 

TRACHELOCE'LE.  (From  Tp«x€ia, 
the  wind-pipe,  and  /ctjAtj,  a  tumour.)  A 
tumour  upon  the  trachea.  A  broncho- 
cele. 

Trachelo-mastoideus.  a  muscle 

situated  on  the  neck,  which  assists  thf  com- 
plexus,  but  pulls  the  head  more  to  one  side. 
It  is  the  complexus  minor  sen  masloidevs 
lateralis,  of  Wiuslow.  Trachelo-mastuiden, 
of  Dumas-  It  arises  from  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  five  inferior  cervical  vertebrae, 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  transversalis 
cervicis,  and  of  the  throe  superior  dorsal, 
and  it  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  mastoid  process. 

TRACHELO'PHYMA.  (From  rpa- 
XO^os,  the  throat,  and  (pv/xa,  a  tumour.)  A 
swelling  of  the  bronchial  gland. 

TRACHE'LOS.  (Froxn  rpaxvs,  rough; 
because  of  tlie  rough  cartilages.)  The 
wind-pipe.     See  Traclica. 

TRACHEOTOMY.  ( Trachcotomia, 
(C.  f.;  from  rpoxe'a,  the  trachea,  and  refxvo}, 
to  cut.)     See  JironcliotoiiiT/. 

TRACK O'MA.  (Trachoma,  aiis.  n.  ; 
fromrpaxus,  rough.)  An  asperity  in  the 
internal  superficies  of  tlie  eye-lid.  The 
eflects  are  a  violent  ophthalmia,  and  a  severe 
pain,  as  often  as  the  eye-lid  moves.  The 
species  arc, 

1.  Trachoma  sahulosum,  from  sand  falling 
between  the  eye  and  the  eye-lid  of  persons 
travelling,  blown  by  a  high  wind  ;  this  hap- 
pens chielly  in  sabulous  situations,  and  may 
be  prevented  by  spectacles  for  the  purpose, 
or  by  guarding  against  the  flights  of  sand 
by  covering  the  eyes. 

2.  Trachoma  caruncuhsum,  which  arises 
from  caruncles,  or  fle.shy  verruca?,  growing 
in  the  internal  superficies  of  the  eye-lid. 
This  sjjccies  of  tlie  traciioma  is  called  mo- 
rum  palpebraj  interniu,  iiecausc  the  tuber- 
culous internal  superficies  apjjcars  of  a  livid 
red  like  a  mulberry.  Others  call  these  Ca- 
runcula;  pladorotcs. 

3.  Trachoma  herpelicum,  vvhich  are  hard 
pustules  in  the  internal  superfices  of  the  eye- 
lids. This  is  also  called  licosis,  and  palpe- 
bra  ficosa,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  gra- 
iiukited  substances  in  a  cut  lig.     With  the 


Greeks  it  is  nominated  atomablepharon,  or 
proptoris. 

TRACHYTE.  A  rock  of  igneous 
origin,  principally  composed  of  felspar.  It 
has  generally  a  porphyritic  structure. 

TRAGACANTH.    See  Astragalus. 

TR  A  G  A  C  A'NTH  A.  (  Tragacanlha, 
OS.  f.;  from  Tfiayos,  a  goat,  and  aicavSia,  a 
thorn  :  so  called  from  its  pods  resembling  the 
goat's  beard.)     See  Astragabis  tragacanlha. 

TRA'GICUS.  A  proper  muscle  of  the 
ear,  which  pulls  the  point  of  the  tragus  a 
little  forward. 

TRA'GIUM.  (From  rpayos,  a  goat  : 
so  named  from  its  filthy  smell.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Fentan- 
dria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

r..  2.  The  bastard  dittany,  or  Z)ictomwj(sn/ir«. 
■  ,TRAGO'CEIlUS.  (From  Tpa7oy,  a 
goat,  and  icepas,  a  horn  :  so  named  from  the 
supposed  re.semblance  of  its  leaves  to  the 
horn  of  a  goat. )    The  aloe. 

TRAGOPO'GON.  [Tragopogon,  onis. 
m.  ;  from  rpayos,  a  goat,  and  ir'coywv,  a 
beard  :  so  called  because  its  downy  seed, 
while  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  resembles  a 
goat's  beai'd . )  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linna;an  system.  Class, 
Syngenesia  ;   Order,  Poli/ga^nia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  com- 
mon goat's  beard. 

Tbagopogos  I'RATENSE.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  common  goat's  beard. 
The  young  stems  of  this  plant  are  eaten  like 
asparagus,  and  are  a  pleasant  and  wholesome 
food.  The  root  is  also  excellent,  and  was 
formerly  used  medicinally  as  a  diuretic, 

TRAGOPY'RUM.  (  Tragopi/mm,  i.  n.; 
from  rpayos,  goat,  and  irvpov,  wheat  :  so 
named  from  its  beard. j  Buck-wheat, 

TRAGO'RCHIS.  (Tragorchis,  is.  ra.; 
from  rpayos,  a  goat,  and  opxis,  a  testicle  :  so 
named  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  its 
roots  to  the  testicles  of  a  goat. )  A  species 
of  orcliis. 

TRAGORI'GANUM.  (T,  •agoriganuvi, 
i.  n.;  from  rpayos,  a  goat,  and  opiyavov, 
marjoram  :  so  called  because  goats  are  fond 
of  it.)    A  species  of  wild  marjoram. 

TRAGOSELI'NUM.  ( Tragosclin  urn, 
i.  n.;  from  rpayos,  a  goat,  and  oeKivov, 
parsley :  named  from  its  hairy  coat  like  the 
beard  of  a  goat.)  The  burnet  saxifrage. 
See  Fimpinella  saxifraga. 

TRA'GUS.  (Tpayos.  Tragus,  i.  m.  ; 
a  goat :  so  called  from  its  having  numerous 
little  hairs,  or  from  its  being  hairy  like  the 
goat.)  1.  In  anatomy.  A  small  carti- 
laginous eminence  of  the  auricular  or 
external  ear,  jjlaced  anteriorly,  and  con- 
nected to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  helix. 
It  is  beset  with  numerous  little  hairs, 
defending,  in  some  measure,  the  entrance 
of  the  external  auditory  passage. 

2.  In  botany.  This  name  has  been 
variously  applied,  by  Dioscorides,  to  meal  or 
iloiu-,  and  to  a  maritime  slirub. 
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TRA'LLIAN,  Alexander,  a  learned 
and  ingenious  physician,  who  was  born  at 
Tralles,  in  Lydia,  and  flourished  at  Rome 
under  the  emperor  Justinian,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Like  Hip- 
pocrates, he  travelled  over  various  countries 
to  improve  his  knowledge.  Eesides  im- 
proving upon  many  of  the  compositions 
then  employed,  lie  invented  several  others  : 
and  particularly  introduced  the  liberal  use 
of  the  preparations  of  iron.  He  principally 
followed  tlie  practice  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  but  not  indiscriminately.  He  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  Iiad  too  great  faith  in 
charms  and  amulets,  which  was  the  common 
error  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

TRA'MIS.  Tpa/xis.  The  line  which 
divides  the  scrotum,  and  runs  on  to  the  anus. 
See  Raphe. 

TRANSFUSION.  {Transfusio  ,  from 
transfundo,  to  pour  from  one  vessel  into  ano- 
ther. }  The  transmission  of  blood  from  one 
living  animal  to  another  by  means  of  a  canu- 
la.  "Harvey  v.'as  thirty  years  before  he  could 
get  his  discovery  admitted,  though  the  most 
evident  proofs  of  it  were  every  where  per- 
ceptible ;  but  as  soon  as  the  circulation  was 
acknowledged,  people's  minds  were  seized 
with  a  sort  of  delirium  :  it  was  thought  that 
the  means  of  cin-ing  all  diseases  was  found, 
and  even  of  rendering  man  immortal.  The 
cause  of  all  our  evils  was  attributed  to  tiie 
blood  ;  in  order  to  cure  them,  nothing  more 
was  necessary  but  to  remove  the  bad  blood, 
and  to  replace  it  by  pure  blood,  drav/n  from 
a  sound  animal. 

The  first  attempts  were  made  upon  ani- 
mals, and  they  had  complete  success.  A 
dog  having  lost  a  great  part  of  its  blood,  re- 
ceived, by  transfusion,  that  of  a  sheep,  and 
it  became  well.  Another  dog,  old  and  deaf, 
regained,  by  this  means,  the  use  of  hearing, 
and  seemed  to  recover  its  youth.  A  horse 
of  twenty-six  years  having  received  in  his 
veins  the  blood  of  four  lambs,  he  recovered 
his  strength. 

Transfusion  was  soon  attempted  upon 
man.  Denys  and  Eraerez,  tlie  one  a  phy- 
sician, the  other  a  surgeon  of  Paris,  were 
the  first  who  ventured  to  try  it.  They  in- 
troduced into  the  veins  of  a  young  man,  an 
idiot,  the  blood  of  a  calf,  in  greater  quantity 
than  that  which  had  been  dravvn  from  them, 
and  he  appeared  ^to  recover  his  reason.  A 
leprous  person,  and  a  quartan  ague,  were 
also  cured  by  this  means;  and  several  other 
transfusions  were  made  upon  healthy  per- 
sons without  any  disagreeable  result. 

However,  some  sad  events  hapi)eiied  to 
calm  the  general  enthusiasm  caused  by  these 
repeated  successes.  The  young  idiot  wo 
mentioned  fell  into  a  state  of  madness  a  short 
time  after  the  experiment.  He  was  sub- 
mitted a  second  time  to  the  transfusion,  and 
he  was  immediately  seized  with  a  7/^??- 
7ii(ilurin,  and  died  in  a  slate  of  sleepiness 
and  torpor.     A  young  prii.i  e  of  (he  blood 


royal  was  also  the  victim  of  it.  The  par- 
liament of  Paris  prohibited  transfusion.  A 
short  time  after,  G.  Riva,  having,  in  Italy, 
performed  the  transfusion  upon  two  in- 
dividuals,  who  died  of  it,  the  pope  prohibited 
it  also. 

Fi-om  this  period,  transfusion  has  been 
regarded  as  useless,  and  even  dangerous." 

TRANSPARENCY.  Diaphaneity.  A 
quality  in  certain  bodies,  by  which  tliey 
give  passage  to  the  rays  of  light.  It  is 
opposed  to  opacity  ;  hence  Cuniea  trans- 
parens,  and  Cnrnca  opace. 

TRANSPIRATION.  {Transphalio ; 
from  trans,  through,  and  spiro,  to  Ijreathe.) 
See  Perspiraiioii. 

TRANSUDATION.  Transudatio.  Tlie 
passing  through  the  cells  or  pores  of  any 
thing.  The  term  should  be  distinguished 
from  perspiration,  which  implies  a  function, 
by  which  tlie  perspired  fluid  is  secreted 
from  the  blood,  whereas,  by  transudation, 
the  blood  or  other  fluid  merely  passes  or 
cozes  through  unaltered. 

TRANSVERSA'LIS.  Transverse. 
Transversa  LIS  AEDojiiiVis.  A  muscle 
situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  alj- 
domen  :  so  named  from  its  direction.  It 
arises  internally  or  posteriorly  from  the 
cartilages  of  the  seven  lower  ribs,  being 
there  connected  with  the  intercostals  and 
diaphragm,  also  fiom  the  transverse 
process  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  back,  from 
those  of  the  four  upper  vertebral  of  the  loins, 
from  the  inner  edge  of  the  crista  ilii,  and 
from  part  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  it  is 
inserted  into  the  inferior  bone  of  the  sternum, 
and  almost  all  the  length  of  the  linea  alba. 
Its  use  is  to  support  and  compress  the 
abdominal  viscera. 

Transversalis  antjcus  primus.  See 
Rectus  capitis  lateralis. 

Transversalis  cervicis.  See  JLongis- 
sinms  dorsi. 

Transversalis  colli.  A  muscle,  si- 
tuated on  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck, 
which  turns  the  neck  obliquely  backwards, 
and  a  little  to  one  side. 

Transversalis  T)ausi.St;eMidti/idiis spina!. 
Transversalis  major  colli.    See  Lo7i- 
gissimns  dorsi. 

Transversalis  pedis.  A  muscle  of  the 
foot,  which  it  contracts,  by  bringing  tlie 
great  toe  and  the  two  outermost  toes  nearer 
each  otlier. 

Transverse  suture.  Siiliirn  traiisvcr.',- 
alis.  This  suture  runs  across  the  face,  and 
sinks  down  inlo  the  orbits,  joining  the 
bones  of  the  skidl  to  the  liones  of  the  face  ; 
but  with  so  many  irregularities  and  inter- 
ruptions, that  it  can  scarcely  be  recognised 
as  a  suture. 

Transverso-spinales.  See  ihdtijidus 
•yniio!. 

Transversus  auris.  a  muscle  of  the 
external  ear,  which  draws  the  upper  part  of 
the  concha  towards  the  helix. 
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Tbansveesus  TERiNiEi.  (Musciihis  IraiiS' 
versus  perhicei.)  A  muscle  of  the  organs  of 
generation,  which  sustains  and  keeps  the 
IJerinajum  in  its  proper  place. 

TllANSVERSUS  TEllINiEI   ALTEB.  PrOSlOti- 

cus  inferior,  of  Winslow.  A  small  muscle 
occasionally  found  accompanying  the  for- 
mer. 

TRAP.  This  term  is  derived  from  the 
Swedish  word  irappa,  a  stair.  It  is  ap- 
plied in  geology  to  rocks  principally  charac- 
terised by  the  presence  of  hornblende  and 
black  iron  clay. 

TRAP  A.  (A  term  given  by  Linnsus, 
whose  idea  is  certainly  taken  from  the  war- 
like instrument  called  caltrop,  the  tribulus 
of  the  ancients,  which  consisted  of  four  iron 
radiated  spikes,  so  placed,  that  one  of  them 
must  always  stand  upwards,  in  order  to 
wound  the  feet  of  the  passengers.  Such  is 
the  figure  of  the  singular  fruit  of  this  genus  ; 
lience  named  by  Tournefort  trihvloides, 
Calcitrapa,  an  old  botanical  term  of  similar 
meaning  to  iribuhts,  isi  compounded,  per- 
haps, of  calco,  to  tread  or  kick,  and  Tpeiru, 
to  turn,  because  the  caltrops  are  continually 
kicked  over  if  they  fail  of  their  intended 
mischief :  here  we  have  the  immediate  origin 
of  trapa.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
Class,  Telrandria    Order,  Monogynin. 

TaAi'A  NATAKs.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  nux  aquatica. 
Tribulus  aqualicits.  Caltrops.  The  fruit  is 
of  a  quadrangular  and  somewhat  oval  shape, 
including  a  nut  of  a  sweet  farinaceous 
flavour,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  chesnut, 
which  is  apt  to  constipate  the  bowels,  and 
produce  disease ;  however,  it  is  said  to  be 
nutritious  and  demulcent,  and  to  be  useful' 
in  diarrhoeas  from  abraded  bowels,  and 
against  calculus.  Likewise  a  poultice  of 
these  nuts  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  resolv- 
ing hard  and  indolent  tumours. 

TRAPE'ZIUM.  (A  four-sided  figure  : 
so  called  from  its  shape.)  The  first  bone 
of  the  second  row  of  the  carpus. 

TRAPE'ZIUS.  (From  rpaire^j,  four- 
square :  so  named  from  its  shape.)  Cvcid- 
luris.  A  muscle  situated  immediately  under 
the  integuments  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
neck  and  back.  It  arises  by  a  thick,  round, 
and  short  tendon,  from  the  lower  part  of  a 
protuberance  in  the  middle  of  the  occipital 
bone  backwards,  and  from  the  rough  line  that 
is  extended  from  thence  towards  the  mastoid 
process  of  the  os  temporis,  and  by  a  thin 
membranous  tendon,  which  covers  part  of 
the  complexus  and  splenius.  It  then  runs 
downwards  along  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  rises  tendinous  from  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  two  lowermost  verlebr.Tj  of 
tiie  neck,  and  from  the  spinous  processes 
of  all  tile  vertebra;  of  the  back,  being  in- 
separably united  to  its  fellow,  the  whole 
length  of  its  origin,  by  tendinous  fibres, 
which,  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  form  what 
is  called  ligamenlum  colli,  or  the  cervical 


ligament.  It  is  inserted  fleshy  into  the 
broad  and  posterior  half  of  the  clavicle, 
tendinous  and  fleshy  into  one-half  of  the 
acromion,  and  into  almost  all  the  spine  of 
the  scapula. 

This  muscle  serves  to  move  the  scapula 
in  different  directions.  Its  upper  descend- 
ing fibres  pull  it  obliquely  upwards ;  its 
middle  transverse  ones  pull  it  directly 
backwards  ;  its  inferior  fibres,  which  ascend 
obliquely  upwards,  draw  it  obliquely  down- 
wards and  backwards. 

The  upper  part  of  the  muscle  acts  upon 
the  neck  and  head,  the  latter  of  which  it 
draws  backwards,  and  turns  upon  its  axis. 
It  likewise  concurs  with  other  muscles  in 
counteracting  the  flexion  of  the  head  for- 
wards. 

TRAPEZOI'DES  OS.  The  second 
bone  of  the  second  row  of  the  carpus  :  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  «rf/;)e;:mm, 
or  quadrilateral  geometrical  figure. 

TRAUMATIC.  (From  rpavf^a,  a 
wound. )    Anv  thing  relating  to  a  wound. 

TRAVELLER'S  JOY.  See  Cle7nalis 
vitalba. 

TREACLE.    See  Tkeriaca. 

Treacle,  mustard.     See  Tlilasjn.  . 

TRE  FOI L.  ( So  called  because  the  leaf 
is  formed  of  three  leaflets.)     See  Trifolinm. 

Trefoil  marsh.  See  Ilenyantlies  trifo- 
liata. 

TREMOLITE.  A  sub-species  of 
straight  edged  augite.  There  are  three 
kinds,  the  asbestous,  common,  and  glassy. 

TRE'M  O  R.    An  involuntary  trembling. 

TREPAN.  Trephine.  An  instrument 
used  by  surgeons  to  remove  a  portion  of 
bone  from  the  skull, 

TREPHINE.    See  Trepn7i. 

TREW,  CiiuisTOPHEn,  James,  was  born 
at  Lauffen,  in  Franconia,  in  1695;  and 
settled  as  a  physician  at  Nuremburg,  where 
lie  gained  so  :nuch  reputation,  as  to  be 
made  director  of  the  academy  "  Naturae 
Curiosorum."  He  also  contributed  much 
towards  establishing  a  society  under  the 
title  of  "  Coramercium  Literarium  Nori- 
cum,"  for  the  advancement  of  medical  and 
natural  knowledge,  which  published  some 
valuable  memoirs.  To  these  societies  he 
communicated  several  papers,  and  he  also 
published  some  splendid  works  in  anatomy 
and  botany.    He  died  in  17G9. 

TRIANGULA'RIS.  Trigonns.  Tri- 
angular :  a  term  very  generally  used  in  the 
different  departments  of  science,  to  parts  of 
animals,  vegetables,'minerals,  &c.,  from  their 
form.     See  C'cnilis,  folium,  &c. 

TRI'RULUS.  (TpijSoXos;  from  Tpj§co, 
to  tear  or  injure  :  an  instrument  of  war  to 
be  thrown  in  the  way  to  annoy  tlie  enemy's 
horse :  hence  the  name  of  an  herl)  from 
its  resemblance  to  this  instrument.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
JDecandrki ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  See  Trapa  nutans. 
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TttiBULUs  AQUATicus.  See  Trapa  nu- 
tans. 

TRIG  A.  (Trica,  cb.  f. ;  from  dpi^,  rpixos, 
a  hair';  because  they  seem  composed  of  a 
horse  hair  rolled,  or  partly  folded,  into  a 
little  round  black  l^ead.)  A  term  applied 
Dr,  Acharius  to  the  black  filaments,  resem- 
bling a  curled  horse  hair,  in  the  Gijrophora 
and  UmUlicarin  of  Hoffman. 

TRICAUDA'LIS.  (From  ire^,  three, 
and  Cauda,  a  tail,)  A  muscle  with  three 
tails. 

TRI'CEPS.  (From  tres,  three,  and 
caput,  a  head.)  Three-headed. 

Triceps  adductor  femoris.  Under  this 
appellation  are  comprehended  three  distinct 
muscles.  See  Adductor  hrevis,  longus,  and 
magiius  femoris. 

Triceps  auris.     See  Retrahcntcs  auris. 

Triceps  extensor  cubiti.  This  muscle, 
■which  occupies  all  the  posterior  part  of  the 
OS  humeri,  is  described  as  two  distinct 
muscles  by  Douglas,  and  as  three  by  Wins- 
low.  The  upper  part  of  its  long  head  is 
covered  by  the  deltoides :  the  rest  of  the 
muscle  is  situated  immediately  under  the 
integuments. 

It  arises,  as  its  name  indicates,  by  three 
heads.  The  first,  or  long  head,  (the  long 
head  of  the  hiceps  externus,  of  Douglas; 
anconeus  major,  of  Winslow,  as  it  is  called,) 
springs,  by  a  flat  tendon  of  an  inch  in 
breadth-,  from  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula,  near  its 
neck,  and  below  the  origin  of  the  teres 
minor.  The  second  head,  (the  short  head  of 
the  hiccjn  externus,  of  Douglas  ;  ajiconeus 
externus  of  Winslow),  arises  by  an  acute, 
tendinous,  and  fleshy  beginning,  from  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  os  humeri,  at 
the  bottom  of  its  great  tuberosity.  The 
third  head,  {brachialis  externus  of  Douglas  ; 
anconeris  inlernus  of  Winslo'ii',)  which  is 
the  shortest  of  the  three,  originates  by  an 
acute  fleshy  beginning,  from  the  back  part 
of  the  OS  humeri,  behind  the  flat  tendon  of 
the  latissimus  dorsi.  These  three  portions 
unite  about  the  middle  of  the  arm,  so  as  to 
form  one  thick  and  powerful  muscle,  which 
adheres  to  the  os  humeri  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  elbow,  where  it  begins  to  form  a 
broad  tendon,  which,  after  adhering  to  tlie 
capsular  ligament  of  the  elbow,  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  ole- 
cranon, and  sends  off  a  gi-eat  number  of 
fibres,  which  help  to  fonn  the  fascia  on 
the  outer  part  of  tlie  fore-arm.  The  use 
of  this  muscle  is  to  extend  the  fore-arm. 

TRICIIIA,     (From  epi^,  a  hair.)  A 
disease  of  tlie  hair.     See  Trichoma. 

TRICHI'ASIS.  (From  Opi^,  a  hair.) 
Trichosis.  I .  A  disease  of  the  eye-lashes, 
in  which  they  are  turned  in  towards  the  bulb 
of  the  eye. 

2.  A  disease  of  the  hair.    See  Tricho- 
ma, 

TRICI-II'SMUS.    (From        hair.)  A 


species  of  fracture  which  appears  like  a  hair, 
and  is  almost  imperceptible. 

TRICHO'MA.  (Fromrpixey,  the  hair.) 
The  plaited  hair.     See  Plica. 

TRICHOMANES.  (From  rp/x",  hair, 
and  i^auos,  thin,  lax  :  so  called,  because  it 
resembles  fine  hair.)  See  Asiiknium  iricho- 
manes. 

TRICHOSIS.  (TpiycacTis,  pilare  mahim  ; 
from  a  hair.)  Under  this  name  Good 
makes  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Ec- 
critica,  Order  Acrolica,  of  his  Nosology. 
Morbid  hair.  It  has  eight  species,  viz.  Tri- 
chosis setosa,  plica,  liirsutus,  distrix.  See 
Plica. 

TRICHU'RIS.  (From  bpil,  a  hair.) 
The  long  hair-worm.     See  Worms. 

TRICOCCUS.  ( From  rpeis,  three,  and 
KOKKQs,  a  grain. )  Three-seeded. 

Tricocc^.  The  name  of  an  order  in 
Linntcus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method, 
consisting  of  those  which  have  a  triangular 
capsule  with  three  seeds. 

TRICUSPID.  {Tricuspis;  from  ires, 
three,  and  cuspis,  a  point :  so  called  from 
their  being  three-pointed.)  Three-pointed. 

Tricuspid  VALVE.  The  name  of  tue  valve 
in       right  ventricle. 

Trifoil,  water.  See  Menyanllu's  trifolidta. 
TRIFO'LIUM.  (From  ires,  tliree, 
and  folium,  a  leaf :  so  called  because  it 
has  three  leaves  on  each  stalk.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan 
system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia.  Trefoil. 

Trifolium  acetosum.  The  wood-soiTel 
was  so  called.     See  Oxalis  acctosella. 

Trifoliuji  AQUATicuji.  See  Menyanthes 
trifoliata. 

Trifolium  arvense.  Hare's-foot  tre- 
foil. 

Trifolium  aureu.m.  Herb  trinity  ;  noble 
liverwort. 

Trifoliuji  caballinuji.  Melilotus. 
Trifolium  cjeruleusi.    Sweet  trefoil. 
Trifolium  falcatum.      The  Auricula 
mnris.     See  Hieracium  pilosella. 

Trifolium  rmuiNUM.  See  Menyanthes 
trifoliata. 

Trifolium  hepaticum.  See  Anemone 
hcpalica. 

Trifolium  melilotus  officinalis.  The 
systematic  name  o^  the  ofl'icinal  melilot; 
Melilotus ;  JLotus  sylvcstris  ;  Scrutula  campa- 
na  ;  Trifolium  cahallinum  ;  Coroda  regia  ; 
Trifolium  odoratum.  This  plant  has  been 
said  to  be  resolvent,  emollient,  anodj'nc, 
and  to  participate  of  the  virtues  of  cliamo-. 
mile.  Its  taste  is  unpleasant,  snbacrid,  sub- 
saline,  but  not  bitter;  when  fresh  it  has 
scarcely  any  smell  ;  in  drying  it  acquires  a 
pretty  strong  one  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but 
not  agreeable.  The  principal  use  of  melilot 
has  been  in  clysters,  fomentations,  and  other 
external  apiilications. 

Trifolium  odoratum.      See  Trifolium 
melilotus  of/icinalis. 
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Trifolium  paltidosum.    See  Menyantlies 
trifoliata. 

TRI GE'MI N I.  ( Trigeminus,  fro;n  Ires, 
three,  and  geminus,  double;  three-fold.) 
Nervi  innominati.  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
which  arise  from  the  crura  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, and  are  divided  within  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium  into  three  branches,  viz.  the 
orbital,  superior,  and  hiferior  maxillari/.  The 
orbital  branch  is  divided  into  the  frontal, 
lachrymal,  and  nasal  nerves ;  the  superior 
maxillary  into  the  spheno-palatine,  posterior 
alveolar,  and  infra-orbital  nerves  ;  and  the 
inferior  maxillary  into  two  branches,  the  in- 
ternal lingual,  and  one  more  properly  called 
the  inferior  maxillarv. 

TRIGONE'LLA.  (A  diminutive  of 
trigona,  three-sided,  alluding  to  its  little 
triangular  flower.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.  Class,  Diadelphia Order,  De- 
candria. 

TuiGONELLA  FCENUM  GR^cuM.  The  Sys- 
tematic name  of  the  foenugreek.  Fcenum 
griecum ;  Buceras  ;  JEgoccras.  TrigoncUa — 
leguminibus  sessilibus  strictis  erecliusculis 
subfalcalis  acuminatis,  caule  erecto,  of  Liu- 
neeus.  A  native  of  Montpellier.  The  seeds 
are  brought  to  us  from  the  southern  parts  of 
France  and  Germany  ;  they  have  a  strong 
disagreeable  smell,  and  an  unctuous  farina- 
ceous taste,  accompanied  with  a  slight  bitter- 
ness. They  are  esteemed  as  assisting  the 
formation  of  pus,  in  inflammatory  tumours  ; 
and  the  meal,  with  that  intention,  is  made 
into  a  poultice  with  milk. 

TRIGONUS.    See  Tnangiclaris. 

TRIHILxlTiE.  (From  ires,  three;  and 
hihivi,  the  scar  or  external  mark  on  the 
seed. )  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in 
Linnseus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method, 
consisting  of  plants,  the  seeds  of  which  have 
the  scar  well  marked ;  the  style  has  three 
stigmas. 

TRILOBUS.  Three-lobed.  Applied 
to  parts  of  animals  and  plants  which  are  so 
shaped. 

TRINERVIS.  Three-nerved.  In 
botany,  three-ribbed ;  as  applied  to  leaves, 
&c. 

Trinita'tis  herba.  See  Anemone  he- 
palicn. 

TRINITY-HERB.  See  Anemone  he- 
jmlica. 

TRIPARTITUS.  Tripartite:  divided 
into  three. 

Tbipa'strum  apellidis.  Tripasf.nim 
Archimedis.  A  surgical  instrument  for 
extending  fractured  limbs ;  so  named  be- 
cause it  resembled  a  machine  invented  by 
Apellides  or  Archimedes,  for  launching  of 
ships,  and  because  it  was  worked  with  three 
cords. 

TRIPHANE.    See  Spoduvienc. 

TRIPHYLLUS.  (From  rpeis,  three, 
and  (fwWov,  a  leaf. )  Three-leaved. 

TiiiPLiNERVis.  Triply- ribbed  :  applied 
to  a  leaf,  which  has  a  pair  of  large  ribs 


branching  off  from  a  main  one  above  the 
base,  which  is  the  case  in  every  species 
of  sun-flower,  and  the  Blakea  tripLiner- 
vis. 

TRIPOLI.  Rottenstone.  A  greyish 
yellow-coloured  mineral  used  for  polish- 
ing. 

TRICIUE'TRA.  {Triquelrus ;  from 
tres,  three.)  Ossicula  Wormiana.  The 
triangular-shaped  bones,  which  are  found 
mostly  in  the  course  of  the  lambdoidal  su- 
ture of  the  skull. 

TRIQUETRUS.  Three-sided.  Ap- 
plied to  some  parts  of  plants ;  as  the  stems, 
flovverstalk,  leaves,  seeds,  &c. 

TIirSMUS.  (From  rpi^w,  to  gnash.) 
Locked  jaw.  Spastic  rigidity  of  the  under 
jaw.  Capistrum,  of  Vogel.  Dr.  CuUen 
maRes  two  species.  1.  Trismus  nascen- 
tinm,  attacking  infants  during  the  two  first 
weeks  from  their  birth.  2.  Trismus  trau- 
maticus,  attacking  persons  of  all  ages,  and 
arising  from  cold  or  a  wound.  See  Te- 
tanus. 

TRISSA'GO.  (Quasi  trislago from 
tristis,  sad  :  because  it  dispels  sadness.)  The 
common  germander  is  sometimes  so  called. 
See  Teiicrium  chameedri/s. 

Trissago  pallustris.  The  water-ger- 
mander was  so  called.  See  Teucrium  scor- 
dium. 

TRITTEO'PHYA.  (From  rpilaios,  ter- 
tian, and  (pvoo,  importing  a  like  nature  or 
original.)  Tritceus.  A  fever  much  of  a 
nature  with  a  tertian,  and  taking  its  rise 
from  it.  Some  call  it  a  continued  tertian. 
It  is  remittent  or  intermittent. 

Tritjeophta  causus.  The  fever  called 
causus  by  Hippocrates. 

TRITiE'US.    See  Trilceophya. 
TRI'TICUM.    (From  tero;  to  thresh 
from  the  husk. )    The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.    Class,  Triandria     Order,  Digynia. 
See  Wheat. 

Triticum  repens.  Gramen  caninum  ; 
Gramen  Dioscoridis ;  Gramen  repens ;  Lo- 
liaceum  radice  repenle.  Dog's  grass  ;  Couch 
grass.  A  very  common  grass,  the  roots  of 
which  are  agreeably  sweet,  and  possess  ape- 
rient properties.  The  expressed  juice  is 
recommended  to  be  given  largely. 

TRITO'RIUM.  (From  tritus,  beat 
small. )    1 .  A  mortar. 

2.  A  glass  for  separating  the  oil  from  the 
water  in  distilling. 

TRITURATION.  {Triluratio;  from 
tero,  to  rub  or  grind.)  TriLura  ;  Tritus. 
The  act  of  reducing  a  solid  body  into  a  sub- 
tile powder;  as  woods,  barks,  &c.  It  is 
performed  mostly  by  the  rotatory  motion  of 
a  pestle  in  metallic,  glass,  or  wedgewood 
mortars. 

TROCAR,  (Corrupted  from  un  trois 
quart,  French,  a  three  guurlcrs;  from  the 
three  sides  with  which  the  point  is  made.) 
The  name  of  an  instrument  used  in  tapping 
for  the  dropsy. 
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TROCHA'NTER.  (From  rpexco,  to 
run ;  because  the  muscles  inserted  into 
them  perform  the  office  of  running.)  Tlie 
Jiamo  of  two  processes  of  the  thigh  -bone, 
which  are  distinguished  into  the  greater  and 
lesser.     See  Femur. 

TROCHFSCUS.  (Diminutive  of  rpo- 
Xos,  a  wheel. )  A  trocli  or  round  tablet. 
Troches  and  lozenges  are  composed  of  pow- 
ders made  up  with  glutinous  substances  into 
little  cakes,  and  afterwards  dried.  This 
form  is  principally  used  for  the  more  com- 
modious exhibition  of  certain  medicines,  by 
fitting  them  to  dissolve  slowly  in  the  mouth, 
so  as  to  pass  by  degrees  into  the  stomach  ; 
and  hence  these  preparations  have  generally 
a  considerable  portion  of  sugar  or  other 
materials  grateful  to  the  palate.  Some 
powders  have  likewise  been  reduced  into 
troches,  witli  a  view  to  their  preparation, 
though  possibly  for  no  very  good  reasons  : 
for  the  moistening  them  and  afterwards 
drying  them  in  the  air,  must  on  this  account 
be  of  greater  injury,  than  any  advantage 
accruing  from  this  form  can  counter- 
balance. 

General  rules  for  making  troches  : 

1.  If  the  mass  proves  so  glutinous  as  to 
stick  to  the  fingers  in  making  up,  the  hands 
may  be  anointed  with  any  sweet  or  aromatic 
oil  ;  or  else  sprinkled  with  starch,  or  liquorice 
powder,  or  with  flour. 

2.  In  order  to  thoroughly  dry  the  troches, 
put  them  on  an  inverted  sieve,  in  a  shady 
airy  place,  and  frequently  turn  them. 

3.  Troches  are  to  be  kept  in  glass  vessels, 
or  in  earthen  ones  well  glazed. 

TRO'CHLEA.(TpoxA.ea,  a  pulley  ;  from 
rpexo},  to  run.)  A  ^iad  of  cartilaginous 
pulley,  through  which  the  tendon  of  one  of 
the  muscles  of  the  eye  passes.  ^ 

TROCHLEA'RIS.  See  OUiijiius  su- 
jjerior  oculi. 

TROCHLEATO'RES.  The  fourth 
pair  of  nerves  are  so  called,  because  tliey  are 
inserted  into  the  musculus  trochlearis  of  the 
eye.     See  Pathelici. 

TROCHOI'DES.  (From  rpoxos,  a 
wheel,  and  eiSos,  resemblance.)  Jlxea  com- 
missura,  A  species  of  diarthrosis,  or  move- 
able connection  of  bones,  in  which  one  bone 
rotates  upon  another ;  as  the  first  cervical 
vertebra  upon  the  odontoid  process  of  the 
second. 

TRONA.  The  African  nairse  for  the 
native  carbonate  of  soda  found  near  Fez- 
/an. 

TRONCHIN,  TnEonoRE,  was  born  at 
Geneva,  in  1709,  and  went  to  study  under 
Boerhaave,  at  Leyden,  where  he  graduated 
in  \1?,0.  He  tlien  settled  at  Amsterdam, 
became  a  member  of  tlie  College  of  J^hysi- 
cians,  and  an  inspector  of  hospitals  ;  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  zealous  promoter 
of  inoculation.  In  17.54,  he  returned  to 
Geneva,  and  ranked  among  the  most  emi- 
nent practitioners  in  Europe  j  a  chair  of 


medicine  was  instituted  ia  his  favour,  and 
the  Society  of  Pastors  admitted  him  into 
their  body.  He  was  employed  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  and  other  persons  of  rank  at 
Paris,  to  inoculate  their  children  ;  and  per- 
formed the  same  ofHce  for  the  Duke  of 
Pai-ma.  In  1766,  he  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  principal  physician  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  ;  though  he  had  previously  declined 
an'  invitation  from  the  Empress  of  Russia. 
His  practice  appears  to  have  been  simple  and 
judicious,  and  his  conduct  marked  by  hu- 
manity and  charity.  He  had  little  tirne  for 
\yriting,  but  besides  his  inaugural  disserta- 
tion ho  published  a  treatise  on  the  Colica 
Pictonum,  in  1757,  and  contributed  several 
articles  to  the  Encyclopaedia,  and  to  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  :  and 
to  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Baillou  he  gave 
a  Preface  on  the  State  of  Medicine.  He 
had  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  the 
chief  medical  and  scientific  societies  in  Eu- 
rope.   His  death  happened  in  1781. 

TROPiE'OLUM.  (A  diminuiive  of 
tropesum,  or  rpconaiov,  a  warlike  trophy. 
This  fanciful  but  elegant  name  was  chosen 
by  Linnasus  for  this"  singular  and  striking 
genus,  because  he  conceived  the  shield-like 
leaves  and  the  brilliant  flowers,  shaped  like 
golden  helmets,  pierced  through  and 
through,  and  stained  with  blood,  might  well 
justify  such  an  allusion.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Octandria  ;  Order, 
Monog!/?iia. 

Trop^olum   3IAJUS.      The  systematic 
name  of  the  Indian  cress.  JsTasluriunn.  indi- 
cum  ;  Acridola  ;  Flos  sanguineus  monardi ; 
Nasttirtiuvi     ])eruvianum  ;  Cardamindum 
viinus.  Greater  Indian  cress,  or  Nastin  iium. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Peru  ;  it  was  first 
brought  to  France  in  1684,  and  there  called 
La  grande  capucine.      In  its  recent  state 
this  plant,  and  more  especially  its  flowers, 
have  a  smell  and  taste  resembling  those  of 
water-cress  ;  and  the  leaves,  on  being  bruised 
in  a  mortar,  emit  a  pungent  odour,  some- 
what like  that  of  horse-radish.    By  distilla- 
tion with  water  they  impregnate  tlie  fluid  in 
a  considerable  degree  with  the  smell  and 
flavour  of  the  jilant.  Hence  the  antiscorbutic 
character  of  the  nasturtium  seems  to  be  well 
founded,  at  least  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge  from  its  sensible  qualities  :  therefore 
in  all  those  cases  where  the  warm  and  anti- 
scorbutic vegetables  are  recommended,  this 
plant  may  be  occasionally  adopted  as  a  plea- 
sant and  cfiectual  variety.       Patients  to 
whom  the  nauseous  taste  of  scurvy-grass  is 
inlolcrable,  may  find  a  grateful  suhsliiute  in 
the  nasturtium.     'J'he  flowers  are  frequently 
used  in  salads,  and  the  capsules  are  by  many 
higlily  esteemed  as  a  ])ickle.      The  flowers, 
in  the  warm  summer  months,  about  the  time 
of  sunset,  liavc  been  ohscr\'ed  to  emit  sparks 
like  those  of  the  electrical  kind. 

Tiiornis  ameiucana.  Red  fruited  bu- 
cephalon.    The  fruit  of  the  plant  is  a  rough 
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vcd  berry,  which  is  eaten  in  Jamaica,  though 
not  very  pleasant. 

TRUFFLE.    See  Lycoperdon  tuber. 

TRUNCATUS.  Truncate.  Used  in 
botany.  A  truncate  leaf  is  an  abrupt  one, 
which  has  the  extremity  cut  off,  as  it  were, 
by  a  transverse  iine ;  as  in  Litiodendrum 
luUpifcra,  and  the  petals  of  Hura  crepi- 
laiis. 

TRUNC US. ( Tnmcus,  i.  m. )  The  trun k . 

I.  In  ana^omj/,  applied  to  the  body  strictly 
so  called.  It  is  divided  into  the  thorax  or 
chest,  the  abdomen  or  belly,  and  the  pelvis. 

II.  In  botany,  that  part  of  a  plant  which 
emerges  from  the  root,  and  sustains  all  other 
parts.     The  genera  of  trunks  are, 

1 .  Tnmcus  :  applied  to  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  are  thick  and  woody. 

2.  Caulis  :  the  stem  of  herbs. 

8.  Calmus  :  the  stem  of  grasses. 

4.  Stipes :  the  trunk  of  funguses,  ferns, 
and  palms. 

5.  Scapus:  which  is  not  a  trunk,  but  a 
flower  stalk,  emerging  from  the  root. 

TU'BA.  (^From  tubzis ;  any  hollow  ves- 
sel.)   1.  A  tube. 

2.  In  botan)'-,  the  inferior  part  of  a  mono- 
petalous  corol.  It  is  the  cylindrical  part 
which  is  enclosed  in  the  calyx  of  the  prim- 
rose.    See  Corolla. 

Tuba  eustachiana.  Tuba  Anstotelica  ; 
Aqu(Bducus ;  AqucBditctus  Fallopii  i  Meatus 
siccus  ;  Palatinus  ductus  ;  Ductus  auris  pa- 
latinus.  The^auditory  tube.  The  Eusta- 
chian tube,  so  called  because  it  was  first 
described  by  Eustachius,  arises  in  each  ear 
from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  tympanum 
by  means  of  a  bony  semi-canal ;  runs  for- 
wards and  inwards,  at  the  same  time  becom- 
ing gradually  smaller  ;  and  after  perforating 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
terminates  in  a  passage,  partly  cartilaginous 
and  partly  membranous,  narrow  at  the  be- 
ginning, but  becoming  gradually  larger,  and 
ending  in  a  pouch  behind  the  soft  palate. 
It  is  through  this  orifice  that  the  pituitary 
membrane  of  the  nose  enters  the  tympanum. 
It  is  always  open,  and  affords  a  free  passage 
for  the  air  into  the  tympanum  ;  hence  per- 
sons hear  better  with  their  mouth  open. 

Tuba  fallopiana.  The  Fallopian  tube 
first  described  by  Fallopius.  The  uterine 
tube.  A  canal  included  in  two  laminas  of 
the  peritonaeum,  which  arises  at  each  side  of 
the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  passes  transversely, 
and  ends  with  its  extremity  turned  down- 
wards at  the  ovarium.  Its  use  is  to  grasp 
the  ovum,  and  convey  the  prolific  vapour  to 
it,  and  to  conduct  the  fertilized  ovum  into 
the  cavity  of  tlie  uterus. 

TUBER.  {Tubci;  eiis.  n.;  from  tumeo, 
to  swell.)   An  old  name  for  an  excrescence. 

1 .  In  anatomy,  applied  to  seme  parts  which 
are  rounded  ;  as  tubsr  annulare,  &c. 

2.  In  surgery,  a  knot  or  swelling  in  any 
part. 

.3.  In  botany,  applied  to  a  kind  of  round 


turgid^  root,  as  a  turnip;  hence  these  are 
called  tuberose  roots. 

4.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnajan  system.  Class,  Cri/ptogamia ;  Or- 
der, Fungi. 

Tuber  cibarum.  The  common  truffle. 
See  Lycoperdon  tuber. 

TuBEUCULA  QUADRiGEMiNA.  Corpora 
quadrige7nina  ;  Eminenti(B  quadrigemince  ; 
Natul(c.  Four  white  oval  tubercles  of  the 
brain,  two  of  which  are  situated  on  each  side 
over  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  third 
ventricle  and  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  The 
ancients  called  tliem  nates  and  testes,  from 
their  supposed  resemblance. 

TUBE'RCULUM.  (Tuberculum,  i.n. 
diminutive  of  tuber.)  A  tubercle.  In 
anatomy  applied  to  several  elevations,  and  in 
morUid  anatomy  to  a  diseased  structure, 
which  consists  of  a  solid  roundish  sub- 
stance ;  as  tubercles  of  the  lungs,  li^er,  &c. 

In  botany,  it  is  applied  to  the  hemi- 
spherical projections,  as  the  fruit  of  the  Li- 
clien  caninus. 

Tuberculum  annulare.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Tuberculum  loweri.  An  eminence  in 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  where  the 
two  vena2  cav£B  meet :  so  called  from  Lower, 
who  first  described  it. 

TUBEROSUS.  Tuberose,  knobbed: 
applied  to  parts  of  plants.  The  root  so 
called  is  of  many  kinds.  The  most  genuine 
consists  of  fleshy  knobs,  various  in  form, 
connected  by  common  stalks  or  fibres ;  as 
the  potatoe,  and  Jerusalem  artichoke. 

TUBULARIS.  Tubular.  In  Good's 
Nosology  used  to  designate  a  species  of 
purging,  diarrkcca  iubuiaris,  in  which  mem- 
brane-like tubes  pass  with  the  motions. 

TUBULOSUS.  Tubulose.  A  leaf  is 
so  called  which  is  hollow  within,  as  that  of 
the  common  onion. 

The  florets  of  a  compound  flower  are  called 
iubulosi,  tubular  or  cylindrical,  to  distinguish 
them  from  such  as  are  ligulate,  or  riband- 
like. 

TU'BULUS.    A  small  tube  or  duct. 

TuBULi  LACTiFEUi.  The  ducts  or  tubes 
in  the  nipple,  through  which  the  milk  passes. 

TUFT.     See  Capitulum. 

TULP,  Nicholas,  was  the  son  of  an 
opulent  merchant,  and  born  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1593.  Having  studied  and  graduated  at 
Leyden,  he  settled  in  his  native  city,  and 
rose  to  a  high  rank,  not  only  in  his  profes- 
sion, but  also  as  a  citizen.  He  was  made 
burgomaster  in  1652,  and  in  that  station 
resisted  the  invasion  of  Holland  by  Lewis 
XIV.  twenty  years  after,  and  thus  saved 
liis  country ;  on  which  occasion  a  medal 
was  struck  to  his  honour.  He  died  in 
1G74.  His  three  books  of  Medical  Obser- 
vations have  been  several  times  reprinted, 
and  contain  many  valuable  physiological 
remarks.  He  is  said  to  have  been  amongst 
the  first  who  observed  the  lacteal  vessels. 
4  I 
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}   TUMITE.    See  Thummerslone. 

TU'MOUR.  {Tumor;  itom  Uuneo,  to 
swell.)    A  swelling. 

Tumo'kes.  Tumours.  An  order  in  tlie 
Class  Locales,  of  Cullen's  Nosology,  com- 
prehending partial  swellings  without  inflam- 
mation. 

TUNBRIDGE.  Tunbridge  wells  is 
a  populous  village  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
which  contains  many  chalybeate  springs,  all 
of  which  resemble  each  other  very  closely 
in  their  chemical  properties.  Two  of  these 
are  chiefly  used,  which  yield  about  a  gal- 
lon in  a  minute,  and  therefore  afford  an 
abundant  supply  for  the  numerous  invalids 
who  )'early  resort  thither.  The  analysis  of 
Tunbridge  spring,  proves  it  to  be  a  very 
pure  water,  as  to  the  quantity  of  solid  mat- 
ter ;  and  the  saline  contents  (the  iron  ex- 
cepted) are  such  as  may  be  found  in  almost 
any  water  that  is  used  as  common  drink. 
It  is  only  as  a  chalybeate,  and  in  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid,  that  it  differs  from 
common  water.  Of  this  acid  it  contains 
one  twenty-second  of  its  bulk.  The  gene- 
ral operation  of  this  chalybeate  water  is  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  secretorj'  system 
in  a  gradual,  uniform  manner,  and  to  im- 
part tone  and  strength  to  all  the  functions  ; 
hence  it  is  asserted  to  be  of  eminent  service 
in  irregular  digestion  ;  flatulency  ;  in  the 
incipient  stages  of  those  chronic  disorders, 
which  are  attended  with  great  debility  ;  in 
chlorosis  ;  and  numerous  other  complaints 
incident  to  the  female  sex.  The  prescribed 
method  of  using  the  Tunbridge  water,  ob- 
serves Dr.  Saunders,  is  judicious.  The 
whole  of  the  quantity  daily  used,  is  taken  at 
about  two  or  three  intervals,  beginning  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  finishing 
about  noon.  The  dose  at  each  lime  varies 
from  about  one  to  three  quarters  of  a  pint ; 
according  to  the  age,  sex,  and  general  con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  and  especially  the 
duration  of  the  course  ;  for  it  is  found  that 
these  waters  lose  much  of  their  effect  by  long 
habit. 

TUNGSTATE.  Tunstas.  A  salt  form- 
ed by  the  combination  of  tlie  tungstic  acid, 
with  salifiable  bases  ;  as  lunqsiate  of  time,  &c. 

TUNGSTENUM.  (Tungsten,  Swed. 
ponderous  stone.)  A  metal,  never  found  but 
in  combination,  and  by  no  means  common. 
Tiie  substance  known  to  mineralogists, 
under  the  name  of  tungsten,  was,  after 
some  time,  discovered  to  consist  of  lime, 
combined  with  the  acid  of  tliis  metal. 
This  ore  is  now  called  lujigslate  of  lime,  and 
is  exceedingly  scarce.  It  lias  been  found 
in  Sweden  and  Germany,  both  in  masses 
and  crystallised,  of  a  yellowish-white  or 
grey  colour.  It  has  a  sparry  appearance, 
is  shining,  of  a  lamellated  texture,  and  semi- 
transparent.  Tlie  same  metallic  acid  is 
likewise  found  united  to  iron  and  matiga- 
ncsc;  it  then  forms  llie  ore  called  Wol- 
fram^ or  lungslalc  of  iron  and  mat>gancsc. 


This  ore  occurs  both  massive  and  crystallised, 
and  is  found  in  Cornwall,  Germany,  France, 
and  Spain.  Its  colour  is  brownish-black, 
and  its  texture  foliated.  It  lias  a  metallic 
lustre,  and  a  lamellated  texture  ;  it  isl)rittle 
and  very  heavy  ;  it  is  found  in  solid,  masses, 
in  the  state  of  layers  interspersed  with 
quartz.  Tliese  two  substances  are  therefore 
ores  of  the  same  metal. 

Properties.  —  Tungstenum  appears  of  a 
steel-grey  colour.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  17.6.  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  me- 
tals, but  it  is  exceedingly  brittle ;  and  it  is 
said  to  be  almost  as  infusible  as  platina. 
Heated  in  the  air  it  becomes  converted  into 
a  yellow  pulverulent  oxide,  which  becomes 
blue  by  a  strong  heat,  or  when  exposed  to 
light.  Tungstenum  combines  with  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur,  and  with  silver,  copper, 
iron,  lead,  tin,  antimony,  and  bismuth ; 
but  it  does  not  unite  with  gold  and  platina. 
It  is  not  attacked  by  sulphuric,  nitric,  or 
muriatic  acids ;  nitro-muriatic  acid  acts 
upon  it  very  slightly.  It  is  oxidisable  and 
acidifiable  by  the  nitrates  and  hyperoxy- 
miu-iates.  It  colours  the  vitrified  earths  or 
the  vitreous  fluxes,  of  a  blue  or  brown  co- 
lour. It  is  not  known  what  its  action  may 
be  on  water  and  different  oxides.  Its  ac- 
tion on  the  alkalies  is  likewise  unknown. 
It  is  not  employed  yet,  but  promises  real 
utility,  on  account  of  its  colouring  property, 
as  a  basis  for  pigment,  since  the  compounds 
it  is  said  to  form  with  vegetable  coloui-ing 
matters,  afford  colours  so  permanent,  as 
not  to  be  acted  on  by  the  most  concen- 
trated oxymuriatic  acid,  the  great  enemy 
of  vegetable  colours. 

Methods  of  ohlaining  iungstcmim.  —  Tlie 
method  of  obtaining  metallic  tungstenum  is 
a  problem  in  chemistry.  Scheele,  Bergman, 
and  Gmelin  did  not  succeed  in  their  attempts 
to  procure  it.  Klaproth  tried  to  reduce  the 
yellow  oxide  of  this  metal  with  a  varietj- of 
combustible  substances,  but  without  success. 
Ruprccht  and  Tondy  say  they  have  ob- 
tained this  metal  by  using  combustible 
substances  alone  :  and  by  a  mixture  of  com- 
bustible and  alkaline  matter. 

The  following  process  is  recommended 
by  Ilichter,  an  ingenious  Gorman  chemist. 

Let  equal  parts  of  tungstic  acid  and  dried 
blood  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  red 
heat  in  a  crucible ;  press  the  black  powder 
which  is  formed  into  anotlicr  smaller  cru- 
cible, and  expose  it  again  to  a  violent  heat 
in  a  forge,  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  Tung- 
stenum will  then  be  found,  according  to 
this  cliemist,  in  its  metallic  state  in  the 
crucible.  There  are  two  oxides  of  tung- 
stenum, the  brown  and  the  yellow,  or  tung- 
stic acid. 

TUNGSTIC  ACID  lias  been  found 
only  in  two  minerals  ;  one  of  which,  for- 
merly called  tungsten,  is  a  tungstatc  of  lime, 
and  is  very  rare ;  the  other  more  common, 
is  composed  of  tungstic  acid,  oxide  of  iron, 
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aud  a  little  oxide  of  manganese.  Tlie  adid 
is  separated  from  the  latter  in  the  following 
way  :  — -  The  wolfram  cleared  from  its  sili- 
ceous gangue,  and  pulverised,  is  heated  in  a 
matras  with  five  or  six  times  it«  weight  of 
muriatic  acid,  for  half  an  hour.  The  oxides 
of  iron  and  manganese  being  thus  dissolved, 
we  obtain  the  tungstic  acid  under  the  form 
of  a  yellow  powder.  After  washing  it  re- 
peatedly with  water,  it  is  then  digested  in 
an  excess  of  liquid  ammonia,  heated,  which 
dissolves  it  completely.  The  liquor  is  fil- 
tered and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  cap- 
sule. The  dry  residue  being  ignited,  the 
ammonia  flies  off,  and  pure  tungstic  acid  re- 
mains. If  the  whole  of  tlie  wolfram  has  not 
been  decomposed  in  this  operation,  it  must 
be  subjected  to  the  muriatic  acid  again. 

It  is  tasteless,  and  does  not  affect  veget- 
able colours.  The  tungstates  of  the  alkalies 
and  magnesia  are  soluble  and  crystallisable, 
the  other  earthy  ones  are  insoluble,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  metallic  oxides.  The  acid  is 
composed  of  100  parts  metallic  tungsten, 
and  25  or  26.4  oxygen. 

TUNGSTOUS  ACID.  What  has  been 
thus  called  appears  to  be  un  oxide  of 
tungsten. 

Tunic  of  a  seed.     See  Arillus. 

TU'NICA.  {^A  tuendo  corpore,  because 
it  defends  the  body.)  A  membrane  or 
covering ;  as  the  coats  of  the  eye,  &c. 

Tunica  aciniformis.   The  uvea,  or  pos- 
terior lamella  of  the  iris. 

Tunica  albuginea  oculi.    See  Adnata 
tunica. 

Tunica  albuginea  testis.  See  Albu- 
gitiea  testis. 

Tunica  arachnoidka.  •  See  Arachnoid 
mevibrane. 

Tunica  cellulosa  ruyschii.  The  se« 
cond  coat  of  the  intestines. 

Tunica  choroidea.  See  Choroid  mem- 
brane. 

Tunica  conjunctiva.     See  Cor'junctive 
mevibrane. 

Tunica  cornea.    See  Cornea. 

Tunica    PiLAJtENxosA.     The  false  or 
spongy  chorion. 

Tunica  retina.    See  Retina. 

Tunica  vaginalis  testis.  A  continu- 
ation of  the  peritonaaum  through  the  ingui- 
nal ring,  which  loosely  invests  the  testicle 
and  spermatic  cord.     See  Testis. 

Tunica  villosa.    The  villous,  or  inner 
folding  coat  of  the  intestines. 

Turbeth,  mineral.    See  Hydrargyrns  vi- 
triolatiis, 

Turbeth  root.     See    Convolvulus  turjK- 
thum. 

TURBINATE.  (Turbinatus;  fvom  tur- 
bino,  to  sharpen  at  the  top,  shaped  like  a 
sugar-loaf.)    Shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf. 

Turbinated  dones.  The  superior  spongy 
portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  the  infe- 
rior spongy  bonus,  are  so  called  by  some 
writers.    See  Spongiosa  ossa. 


TURBINA'TUM.    The  pineal  gland. 
TURBINATUS.    Turbinate,  or  sugar, 
leaf  form.    Applied  to  the  fig,  &c. 

Turbilh.     A   cathartic  eastern  bark ;  a 
species  of  cicely. 

TurkexjRtone.    See  Whetslatc. 
TURMERIC.    See  Curcuma. 
TURN  PI  OOF.    A  vulgar  name  of  the 
ground-ivy.     See  Glecoma  hederacea. 
TURNIP.     See  Brassica  rapa. 
Turnip,  French.     See  Brassica  rapa. 
TURNSOLE.    See  Helinlropium. 
TURPENTINE.   Terebi,ithina.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  turpentine.    Those  em- 
ployed medicinally  are, 

1.  The  Chian  or  Cyprus  terpentine,  see 
Pislacia  terebinthus. 

2.  The  common  turpentine,  see  Terebin- 
thinU  communis. 

3.  The  Venice  turpentine,    see  Pinus 
larix, 

AH  these  have  been  considered  as  hot, 
stimulating  corroborants  and  detergents ; 
qualities  which  they  possess  in  common. 
They  stimulate  the  primas  vias,  and  prove 
laxative  ;  when  carried  into  the  blood-vessels 
they  excite  the  whole  system,  and  thus  prove 
serviceable  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  para- 
lysis. Turpentine  readily  passes  off  by 
urine,  which  it  imbues  with  a  peculiar  odour  ; 
also  hy  perspiration  and  by  exhalation  from 
the  lungs  ;  and  to  these  respective  effects 
are  ascribed  the  virtues  it  possesses  in  gra- 
velly complaints,  scurvy,  and  pulmonic  dis- 
orders. Turpentine  is  much  used  in  gleets, 
and  fluor  albus,  and  in  general  with  much 
success.  The  essential  oil,  in  which  the 
virtues  of  turpentine  reside,  is  not  only  pre- 
ferred for  external  use,  as  a  rubefacient,  but 
also  internally  as  a  diuretic  and  styptic  ; 
the  latter  of  which  qualities  it  possesses  in  a 
very  high  degree.  Formerly  turpentine  was 
much  used  as  a  digestive  application  to 
ulcers,  &c.  ;  but  in  the  modern  practice  of 
surgery,  it  is  almost  wholly  exploded. 

Ttirpeth  mineral.  See  Hydrargyrus  vt- 
triolatus. 

TURPE'THUM.  (From  Turpeth,  In- 
dian turbeth.)  See  Convolvulus  turpe- 
ihum. 

Turpethum  MiNEaALE.  See  Hydrar- 
gyrus vitriolatus, 

T  U  R  Q.  U  O  I  S.  Calaite.  A  much  es- 
teemed ornamental  stone  brought  from 
Persia,  of  a  smalt-blue  and  apple-green 
colour. 

TURU'NDA.  (A  lerendo,  from  its 
being  rolled  up. )     A  tent,  or  suppositoi-y. 

TUSSILA'GO.      {TussUago,   inis.   f.  ; 
from  lussis,  a  cough;,  because  it  relieves 
coughs.)    1.  Tlie  name  of  a  gerius  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.    Class,  Syngenesia 
Order,  Po/ygamia  supcrjlua. 

2.  The  pharmacopaial  name  of  the  colts- 
foot.    See  Tvsailagofarfnra. 

Tussii.AQo   TAREARA.      The  systematic 
name  of       Beehium. ;   Bcchiim  Calceuvv 
4  I  2 
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equiti'tm    Chamcelcuce ;  Filiua  anlepatrem ; 
Farfarella ;    Farfara ;    Tiissilago  vulgaris ; 
Ftufara  bechunii ;  Ungula  cabaUina.  Colts- 
foot.    2\t,ssilago   far/am  —  scapo  unifloro 
imhricalo,  foliis  subcordalis  angulalis  den- 
liculatis.    The  sensible    qualities   of  this 
plant   are   very  inconsiderable ;    it  has  a 
rough  mucilaginous  taste,  but  no  remark- 
able smell.    The  leaves  have  always  been 
esteemed  as  possessing  demulcent  and  pec- 
toral  virtues ;   and   hence  they  have  been 
exhibited     in    pulmonary  consumptions, 
coughs,  asthmas,  and  catarrhal  affections. 
It  is  used  as  tea,  or  given  in  the  way  of 
infusion  with  liquorice-root  or  honey. 

TussiLAGo  PETASiTEs.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  butter-bur.  Petasiles.  Pesti- 
lent-wort. The  roots  of  this  plant  are  re- 
commended as  aperient  and  alexipharmic, 
and  promise,  though  now  forgotten,  to  be 
of  considerable  activity.  They  have  a 
strong  smell,  and  a  bitterish  acrid  taste,  of 
the  aromatic  kind,  but  not  agreeable. 

TU'SSIS.  A  cough.  A  sonorous  con- 
cussion of  the  breast,  produced  by  the  vio- 
lent, and  for  the  most  part,  involuntary  mo- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  respiration.  It  is 
symptomatic  of  many  diseases. 

Tussis  coNvuLsiVA.    See  Pertussis. 
Tussis  EXANTHEMATiCA.     A  cougli  at- 
tendant on  an  eruption. 

Tussis  FEBiNA.    Soe  Perhissis. 
TUTENAG.    1.  The  Indian  name  for 
zinc. 

2.  A  metallic  compound  brought  from 
China. 

TU'TIA.  (Persian.)  Pomphohjx ;  Ccid- 
mia.  Tutty.  A  grey  oxide  of  zinc  ;  it  is 
generally  formed  by  fusing  brass  or  copper, 
mixed  with  blonde,  when  it  is  incrusted  in 
the  chimnies  of  the  furnace.  Mixed  with 
any  common  cerate,  it  is  applied  to  the  eye, 
in  debilitated  states  of  the  conjunctive  mem- 
brane. 

TuTiA  PREPAB.ATA.  Prepared  tutty  is 
often  put  into  collyria,  to  which  it  imparts 
an  adstringent  virtue. 

TUTTY.    See  Tutia. 

TYLO'SIS.  (FromruAos,  a  callus.)  Ty- 
loma.  An  induration  of  the  margin  of  the 
eye-lids. 

Ty'jviPANi  MEMBRANA.  See  Memhrana 
Tympani. 

TYMPANI'TES.  (From  Tv/j-wavov,  a 
drum  :  so  called  because  the  belly  is  dis- 
tended with  wind,  and  sounds  like  a  drum 
when  struck.)  Tympany.  Drum-belly. 
An  clastic  distention  of  the  fibdomen,  which 
sounds  like  a  drum  when  struck,  with 
costivencss  and  atropliy,  but  no  fluctuation. 
Species  :  1 .  7'i/mpciniles  irUcslinalis,  a  lodg- 
ment of  wind  in  the  intestines,  known  by 
the  discharge  of  wind  giving  relief, 

2.  Tt/mpunites  ahdominrtlis,  when  the  wind 
is  in  the  cavity  of  the  al)ilomen. 

TY'MPANUM.  (Tvn-iravov.  A  drum.) 
The  drum  or  barrel  of  the  ear.  'J'hc  hollow 
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part  of  the  ear  in  which  are  lodged  the  bones 
of  the  ear.  It  begins  behind  the  membrane 
of  the  tympanum,  which  terminates  the  ex- 
ternal auditory  passage,  and  is  surrounded 
by  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 
It  terminates  at  the  cochlea  of  the  labyrinth, 
and  has  opening  into  it  four  foramina,  viz. 
the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  mas- 
toid sinus,  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  rotunda. 
It  contains  the  four  ossicula  auditus. 

TY'PHA.  (From  ti<\)os,  a  lake  ;  because 
it  grows  in  marshy  places. )  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Tlie  cat's  tail. 

Typha  aromatica.    See  Acorus  calamus. 
TypHA    latifolia.     The  broad-leaved 
cat's  tail,  or  bull-rush.    Tlie  young  shoots, 
cut  before  they  reach  the  surface  of  the  water, 
eat  like  asparagus  when  boiled. 

TYPHOMA'NIA.  (FromTi;4)&),tobum, 
and  fxavia,  delirium.)  A  complication  of 
phrensy  and  lethargy  with  fever. 

TY'PHUS.  (From  Tu<f OS,  stupor.)  A 
species  of  continued  fever,  characterised  by 
great  debility,  a  tendency  in  the  fluids  to 
putrefaction  and  tlie  ordinary  symptoms  of 
fever.  It  is  to  be  readily  distinguished  from 
the  inflammatory  by  the  smallness  of  the 
pulse,  and  the  sudden  and  great  debility 
which  ensues  on  its  first  attack  ;  and,  in  its 
more  advanced  stage,  by  the  petechia;,  or 
purple  spots,  which  come  out  on  various 
parts  of  the  body,  and  the  foetid  stools  which 
are  discharged  ;  and  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  a  nervous  fever  by  the  great  violence 
of  all  its  symptoms  on  its  first  coming  on. 

The  most. general  cause  that  gives  rise  to 
this  disease,  is  contagion,  applied  either  im- 
mediately from  the  body  of  a  person  labour- 
ing imder  it,  or  conveyed  in  clothes  or  mer- 
chandise, &c.;  but  it  may  bo  occasioned  by 
the  effluvia  arising  from  either  animal  or 
vegetable  substances  in  a  decayed  or  putrid 
state ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  low  and 
marshy  countries  it  is  apt  to  be  prevalent 
when  iutense  and  sultry  heat  quickly  suc- 
ceeds any  great  inundation.  A  want  of 
proper  cleanliness  and  confined  air  are  like- 
wise causes  of  this  fever ;  hence  it  prevails 
in  hospitals,  gaols,  camps,  and  on  board  of 
ships,  especially  when  such  places  are  much 
crowded,  and  the  strictest  attention  is  not 
paid  to  a  free  ventilation  and  due  cleanli- 
ness. A  close  state  of  the  atmosphere,  with 
damp  weather,  is  likewise  apt  to  give  rise  to 
putrid  fever.  Those  of  lax  fibres,  and  who 
have  been^weakened  by  any  previous  debi- 
litating cause,  such  as  poor  diet,  long  fast- 
ing, hard  labour,  continued  want  of  sleep, 
&c.  are  most  liable  to  it. 

On  tlie  first  coming  on  of  the  disease,  the 
person  is  seized  with  languor,  dejection  of 
spirits,  amazing  depression  and  loss  of  mus- 
cular strength,  universal  weariness  and  sore- 
ness, pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  extremi- 
ties, and  rigors;  the  eyes  appear  full,  heavy, 
yellowish,  and  often  a  little  inflamed;  tlie 
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temporal  arteries  throb  violently,  the  tongue 
is  dry  and  parched,  respiration  is  commonly 
laborious,  axid  interrupted  with  deep  sigh- 
ing ;  the  breath  is  hot  and  offensive,  the 
urine  is  crude  and  pale,  the  body  is  costive, 
and  the  pulse  is  usually  quick,  small,  and 
hard,  and  now  and  then  fluttering  and  un- 
equal. Sometimes  a  great  heat,  load,  and 
pain  are  felt  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and 
a  vomiting  of  bilious  matter  ensues. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  pulse  in- 
creases in  frequency  (beating  often  from 
100  to  130  in  a  minute)  ;  there  is  vast  de- 
bility, a  great  Iieat  and  dryness  in  the  skin, 
oppression  at  the  breast,  with  anxiety,  sigh- 
ing, and  moaning ;  the  thirst  is  greatly  in- 
creased ;  the  tongue,  mouth,  lips  and  teeth, 
are  covered  over  with  a  brown  or  black  te- 
nacious fur ;  the  speech  is  inarticulate,  and 
scarcely  intelligible ;  the  patient  mutters 
much,  and  delirium  ensues.  The  fever  con- 
tinuing to  increase  still  more  in  violence, 
symptoms  of  putrefaction  show  themselves  ; 
the  breath  becomes  highly  offensive ;  the 
urine  deposites  a  black  and  foetid  sediment ; 
the  stools  are  dark,  offensive,  and  pass  off 
insensibly ;  hemorrhages  issue  from  the 
gums,  nostrils,  mouth,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body ;  livid  spots  or  petechise  appear  on 
its  surface  ;  the  pulse  intermits  and  sinks  ; 
the  extremities  grow  cold ;  hiccoughs  ensue  ; 
and  death  at  last  closes  the  tragic  scene. 

When  this  fever  does  not  terminate  fa- 
tally, it  generally  begins,  in  cold  climates,  to 
diminish  about  the  commencement  of  the 
third  week,  and  goes  off  gradually  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth,  without  any  very  evi- 
dent crisis  ;  but  in  warm  climates  it  seldom 
continues  above  a  week  or  ten  days,  if  so 
long. 

Our  opinion,  as  to  the  event,  is  to  be 
formed  by  the  degree  of  violence  in  the 
symptoms,  particularly  after  petechise  ap- 
pear, although  in  some  instances  recoveries 
have  been  effected  imder  the  most  unpro- 
mising appearances.  An  abatement  of  fe- 
brile heat  and  thirst,  a  gentle  moisture  dif- 
fused equally  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body,  loose  stools,  turbid  urine,  rising  of 
the  pulse,  and  the  absence  of  delirium  and 
stupor,  may  be  reg;u-ded  in  a  favourable 
light.  On  the  contrary,  petechia;,  with 
dark,  offensive,  and  involuntary  discharges 
by  urine  and  stool,  foetid  sweats,  hasmor- 
rhages,  and  hiccoughs,  denote  the  almost  cer- 
tain dissolution  of  the  patient. 

The  appearances  usually  perceived  on 
dissection,  are  inflammations  of  the  brain 
and  viscera,  but  more  particularly  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  which  are  now  and 
then  found  in  a  gangrenous  state.  In  the 
muscular  fibres  there  seems  likewise  a  strong 
tendency  to  gangrene. 

In  the  very  early  period  of  typhus  fever, 
it  is  often  possible,  by  active  treatment,  to 
cut  short  the  disease  at  once ;  but  where  it 
has  established  itself  more  firmly,  we  can 


only  employ  palliative  measures  to  diminish 
its  violence,  that  it  may  run  safely  through 
its  course.    Among  the  most  likely  means 
of  accomplishing  the  first  object  is  an  emetic ; 
where  the  fever  runs  high,  we  may  give  anti- 
monials  in  divided  doses  at  short  intervals 
till  full  vomiting  is  excited ;  or  if  there  be 
less  strength  in  the  system^  ipecacuanha  in  a 
full  dose  at  once.    Attention  should  next 
be  paid  to  clear  out  the  bowels  by  some  suf- 
ficiently active  form  of  medicine ;  and  as 
the  disease  proceeds,  we  must  keep  up  this 
function,  and  attempt  to  restore  that  of  the 
skin,  and  the  other  secretions,  as  the  best 
means  of  moderating  the  violence  of  vascu- 
lar action.    Some  of  the  preparations  of 
mercury,  or  if  there  be  tolerable  strength, 
those  of  antimony,  assisted  l)y  the  saline 
compounds,  may  be  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose.   Tlie  general  antiphlogistic  regimen 
is  to  be  observed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
disease,  as  explained  under  synoclia.  In 
cases  where  the  skin  is  uniformly  very  hot 
and  dry,  the  abstraction  of  caloric  may  be 
more  actively  made  by  means  of  the  cold 
afl:\ision,  that  is,  throwing  a  quantity  of  cold 
water  on  the  naked  body  of  the  patient; 
which  measure  has  sometimes  arrested  the 
disease  in  its  first  stage;   and  when  the 
power  of  the  system  is  less,  sponging  the 
body  occasionally  with  cold  water,  medi- 
cated, perhaps,  with  a  little  salt  or  vinegar, 
may  be  substituted  as  a  milder  proceeding. 
But  where  the  evolution  of  heat  is  even  de- 
ficient, such  means  would  be  highly  impro- 
per ;  and  it  may  be  sometimes  advisable  to 
employ  the  tepid  bath,  to  promote  tlie  opera- 
tion of  the  diaphoretic  medicines.    If  under 
the  use  of  the  measures  already  detailed,  cal- 
culated to  lessen  the  violence  of  vascular  ac- 
tion, the  vital  powers  should  appear  mate- 
rially falling  off,  recourse  must  then  be  had 
to  a  more  nutritious  diet,  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  wine,  and  cordial  or  tonic  medi- 
cines.   There  is  generally  an  aversion  from 
animal  food,  whence  the  mucilaginous  ve- 
getable substances,  as  arrow-root,  &c.,  ren- 
dered palatable  by  spice,  or  a  little  wine,  or 
sometimes  mixed  with  milk,  may  be  directed 
as  nourishing  and  easy  of  digestion.  If, 
however,  there  be  no  marked  septic  ten- 
dency, and  the  patient  cloyed  with  these 
articles,  the  lighter  animal  preparations,  as 
calves -foot  jelly,  veal  broth,  &c.,  may  be 
allowed.     The  extent  to  which  wine  may 
be  carried,  must  depend  on  the  urgency  of 
the  case,  and  the  previous  habits  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  but  it  will  commonly  not  be  neces- 
sary to  exceed  half  a  pint,  or  a  pint  at  most, 
in  the  twenty -four  hours  ;  and  it  should  be 
given  in  divided  portions,  properly  diluted 
made,  perhaps,  into  negus,  whey,  &c.,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  liking  of  the  patient.  The 
preference  should  always  be  given  to  that 
which  is  of  the  soundest  quality,  if  agree- 
able :  but  where  wine  cannot  be  afforded, 
good  malt  liquor,  or  mustard  whey,  may  be 
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substitutL'd.  Sonic  moderately  stimulaiil 
medicines,  as  aimnoniu,  aromatics,  serpent- 
aria,  &c.,  may  often  be  used  with  advantage, 
to  assist  in  keeping  up  the  circulation  :  also 
those  of  a  tonic  quality,  as  calumba,  cusparia, 
cinchona,  &c.,  occasionally  in  their  lighter 
forms ;  but  more  especially  the  acids.  These 
are,  in  several  respects,  useful  ;  by  promot- 
ing tlie  secretions  of  the  primse  via;,  itc. , 
they  quench  thirst,  remove  irritation,  and 
manifestly  cool  the  body  ;  and  in  the  worst 
forms  of  typhus,  where  tlie  putrescent  ten- 
dency appears,  they  are  particularly  indi- 
cated from  their  antiseptic  power ;  they 
are  also  decidedly  tonic,  and  indeed  those 
from  the  mineral  kingdom  powerfully  so. 
These  may  be  given  freely  as  medicines,  the 
carbonic  acid  also  in  the  form  of  brisk  fer- 
menting liquors ;  and  the  native  vegetable 
acids,  as  they  exist  in  ripe  fruits,  being  ge- 
nerally very  grateful,  may  constitute  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  diet.  In  the  mean 
time,  to  obviate  the  septic  tendency,  great 
attention  should  be  paid  to  cleanliness  and 
ventilation,  and  keeping  the  bowels  regular 
by  mild  aperients,  or  clysters  of  an  emollient 
or  antiseptic  nature  :  and  where  aphthae  ap- 
pear, acidulated  gargles  should  be  directed. 
If  the  disease  inclines  more  to  the  nervous 
forin,  Avitli  much  mental  anxiety,  tremors, 
and  other  irregular  affections  of  the  muscles, 
or  organs  of  sense,  the  antispasmodic  medi- 
cines may  be  employed  with  more  advan- 
tage, as  Eetber,  camphor,  musk,  &c.,  but 
particularly  opium  ;  which  should  be  given 
in  a  full  dose,  sufficient  to  procure  sleep, 
provided  there  be  no  appearances  of  deter-» 
inination  of  blood  to  the  liead  ;  and  it  may 
be  useful  to  call  a  greater  portion  of  ner- 
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vous  energy  to  the  lower  extremities  by  the 
pediluviura,  or  other  mode  of  applying 
warmth,  or  occasionally  by  synapisras,  not 
allowing  these  to  produce  vesication.  But 
if  there  should  be  much  increased  vascular 
action  in  the  brain,  more  active  means  will 
be  required,  even  the  local  abstraction  of 
blood,  if  the  strengtii  will  permit ;  and  it 
will  be  always  right  to  have  the  head  shavcal, 
and  kept  cool  by  some  evaporating  lotion, 
and  a  blister  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
neck.  In  like  manner,  other  important 
parts  may  occasionally  require  local  means 
ofrelief.  Urgent  vomiting  may,  perhaps, 
be  checked  by  the  effervescing  mixture  j  a 
troublesome  diarrhoea  by  small  doses  of 
opium,  assisted  by  aromatics,  clialk,  and 
other  astringents,  or  sometimes  by  small 
doses  of  ipecacuanha ;  profuse  perspirations 
by  the  infusum  rosae,  a  cooling  regimen,  &c. 

Typhus  ^gtptiacus.  The  plague  of 
Egypt. 

Typhus  carcerum.    The  jail-fever. 

Typhus  castrensis.    The  camp-fever. 
-    Typhus  gravicr.     The  most  malignant 
species  of  typhus.    See  Typhus. 

Typhus  icterodes.  Typhus  with  symp- 
toms of  jaundice.     See  2\y])hus. 

Typhus  mitior.    Tlie  low  fever. 

Typhus  nervosus.    The  nervous  fever. 

Typhus  petechia  lis.  Typhus  with  pur- 
ple spots. 

TYRI'ASIS.  Tvpiatris.  A  species  of 
leprosy  in  which  the  skin  may  be  easily  with- 
drawn from  the  flesh. 

TYRO'SIS.  (From  rvpou,  to  coagu- 
late.) A  disorder  of  Uie  stomach  from  milk 
curdled  in  it. 
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U  L CE R.  f  Ulcus,cris. n . ;  from€XKos,a sore. ) 
A  purulent  solution  of  continuity  of  the 
soft  parts  of  an  animal  body.  Ulcers  may 
arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  as  all  tliose 
wliich  produce  inflammation,  from  wounds, 
specific  irritations  of  the  absorbents,  from 
scurvy,  cancer,  the  venereal  or  scrophulous 
virus,  &c.  The  proximate  or  immediate 
cause  is  an  increased  action  of  the  absor- 
Ijents,  and  a  specific  action  of  tlic  arteries,  by 
which  a  fluid  is  separated  from  the  blood 
Upon  the  ulcerated  surface.  They  are  va- 
riously denominated ;  the  following  is  tliu 
most  frequent  division  : 

1.  llie  siiii/ile  ulcer,  which  takes  place 
generally  from  a  superficial  wound. 

2.  Tile  sinuon'!,  that  runs  under  (he  in- 
teguments, and  tlie  orifice  of  which  is  nar- 
jow,  but  not  callous. 


.I.  The  fistulous  ulcer,  or  Jistula,  a  deep 
ulcer  with  a  narrow  and  callous  orifice. 

4.  The  fungous  ulcer,  the  surface  of  which 
is  covered  with  fungous  flesh. 

5.  The  gangrenous,  which  is  livid,  foetid, 
and  gangrenous. 

6.  The  scorbutic,  which  depends  on  n 
scorbutic  acrimony. 

7.  The  vdnereal,  arising  from  the  venereal 
disease.  ^ 

8.  The  cancerous  ulcer,  or  open  cancer. 
See  Cancer. 

9.  Tlie  carious  ulcer,  depending  upon  a 
carious  bone. 

10.  The  inveterate  ulcer,  which  is  of  long 
continuance,  and  resists  tlie  ordinary  appli- 
cations. 

11.  Thv  scrojihulous  ulcer,  known  by  its 
having  arisen  iVom  indolent  tumours,  its 
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discharging  a  viscid,  glairy  matter,  and  its 
indolent  nature. 

Ulceha  serpentia  oris.    See  Aphtha. 

Ulcerated  sore  throat.     See  Cynanche. 

ULLA.  The  common  diminutive  uUa 
or  ilia,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Good,  most  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  Greek,  vKt),  ule  or 
ile,  viateria,  materies,  of  the  matter,  make, 
or  nature  of;  thus,  papula  or  papilla,  of  the 
matter  or  nature  of  pappus ;  lujnila,  of  the 
matter  or  nature  of  lupus  ;  pusiiila,  of  the 
matter  or  nature  of  jms ;  and  so  of  many 
others. 

ULM  A'RIA.  (From  ulmiis,  the  elm  : 
so  named  because  it  has  leaves  like  the  elm.) 
See  Sph-isa  ulmnria. 

ULMIN.  Dr.  Thomson  has  given  this 
temporary  name  to  a  very  singular  sub- 
stance lately  examined  by  Klaproth.  It 
differs  essentially  from  every  other  known 
body,  and  must  therefore  constitute  a  new 
and  peculiar  vegetable  principle.  It  exuded 
spontaneously  from  the  trunk  of  a  species  of 
elm,  which  Klaproth  conjectures  to  be  the 
ulmus  nigra,  and  was  sent  to  him  from  Pa- 
lermo in  1802. 

1.  In  its  external  characters  it  resembles 
gum.  It  was  solid,  hard,  of  a  black  colour, 
and  had,  considerable  lustre.  Its  powder 
was  brown.  It  dissolved  readily  in  the 
mouth,  and  was  insipid. 

2.  It  dissolved  speedily  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water.  The  solution  was  transpa- 
rent, of  a  blackish-brown  colour,  and,  even 
when  very  much  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion, was  not  in^he  least  mucilaginous  or 
ropy  ;  nor  did  it  answer  as  a  paste.  In  this 
respect  ulmin  differs  essentially  from  gum. 

3.  It  was  completely  insoluble  both  in  al- 
kohol  and  asther.  VViien  alkohol  was  poured 
into  the  aqueous  solution,  the  greater  part 
of  the  ulmin  precipitated  in  light  brown 
flakes.  The  remainder  was  obtained  by 
evaporation,  and  was  not  sensibly  soluble  in 
alkohol.  The  alkohol  by  this  treatment 
acquired  a  sharpish  taste. 

4.  When  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  were 
added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  it  became 
gelatinous,  lost  its  blackish-brown  colour, 
and  a  light  brown  substance  precipitated. 
The  whole  solution  was  slowly  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  reddish-brown  powder 
which  remained  was  treated  with  alkohol. 
Tiie  alkohol  assumed  a  golden  yellow  colour; 
and,  when  evaporated,  left  a  light  brown, 
bitter,  and  sharp  resinous  substance. 

5.  Oxymuriatic  acid  produced  precisely 
the  same  effects  as  nitric.  Thus  it  appears 
that  ulmin,  by  the  addition  of  a  little  oxy- 
gen, is  converted  into  a  resinous  substance. 
In  this  new  state  it  is  insoluble  in  water. 
Tliis  property  is  very  singular.  Hitherto 
tiie  volatile  oils  were  the  only  substances 
known  to  assume  the  form  of  resins.  That 
a  substance  soluble  in  water  should  assume 
the  resinous  form  with  such  facility,  is  very 
remarkable. 


6.  Ulmin  when  burnt  emitted  little  smoke 
or  flame,  and  left  a  spongy  but  firm  char- 
coal, wliich,  when  burnt  in  the  open  air, 
left  only  a  little  carbonate  of  potassa  be- 
hind. 

U  LMUS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linntean  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  com- 
mon elm.     See  Ulmus  campeslris. 

Ulmus  campestris.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  elm.  Ulmus — foliis 
duplicato-serratis,  bad  incBqualibus,  of  Lin- 
n.xus.  The  inner  tough  bark  of  this  tree, 
which  is  directed  for  use  by  the  pharmaco- 
pceias,  has  no  remarkable  smell,  but  a  bitter- 
ish taste,  and  abounds  with  a  slimy  juice, 
which  has  been  recommended  in  nephritic 
cases,  and  externally  as  a  useful  application 
to  burns.  It  is  also  highly  recommended 
in  some  cutaneous  affections  allied  to  herpes 
and  lepra.  It  is  mostly  exhibited  in  the 
form  of"  decoction,  by  boiling  four  ounces  in 
four  pints  of  water  to  two  pints  ;  of  which 
from  four  to  eight  ounces  are  given  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

U'LNA.  (From  ccXevri,  the  ulna,  or 
cubit. )  Cubitus.  The  larger  bone  of  the 
fore-arm.  It  is  smaller  and  shorter  than 
the  OS  humeri,  and  becomes  gradually 
smaller  as  it  descends  to  the  wrist.  We  may 
divide  it  into  its  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties, and  its  body  or  middle  part.  At  its 
upper  extremity  are  two  considerable  pro- 
cesses, of  which  the  posterior  one  and 
largest  is  named  olecranon,  and  the  smaller 
and  interior  one  the  coronoid  process.  Be- 
tween these  two  processes,  the  extremity  of 
the  bone  is  formedjnto  a  deep  articulating 
cavity,  which,  from  its  semi-circular  shape, 
is  called  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another,  which  has  been  named 
tiie  lesser  sigmoid  cavity.  The  olecranon, 
called  also  the  anconoid  process,  begins  by 
a  considerable  tuberosity,  which  is  rough, 
and  serves  for  the  insertion  of  muscles, 
and  terminates  in  a  kind  of  hook,  the  con- 
cave surface  of  which  moves  upon  the 
pulley  of  the  os  humeri.  This  process  forms 
the  point  of  the  elbow.  The  coronoid  pro- 
cess is  sharper  at  its  extremity  than  the  ole- 
cranon, but  is  much  smaller,  and  does  not 
reach  so  high.  In  bending  the  arm,  it  is  re- 
ceived into  the  fossa  at  the  fore-part  of  the 
pulley.  At  the  external  side  of  the  coronoid 
process  is  the  lesser  siginoid  cavity,  which 
is  a  small,  semilunar  articulating  surface, 
lined  with  cartilage,  on  which  the  round 
head  of  the  radius  plays.  At  the  fore-part 
of  the  coronoid  process  we  observe  a  small 
tuberosity,  into  which  the  tendon  of  the  bra- 
chialis  intcrnus  is  inserted.  The  greater 
sigmoid  cavity,  the  situation  of  which  wc 
just  now  mentioned,  is  divided  into  four 
surfaces  by  a  prominent  line  which  is  in- 
tersected by  a  small  sinuosity  that  serves 
for  the  lodgment  of  mucilaginous  glands, 
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Tlie  wliole  of  this  cavity  is  covered  witli  car- 
tilage. The  body,  or  middle  part  of  tlie 
wlua,  is  of  a  prismatic  or  triangular  shape, 
so  as  to  afford  tliree  surfaces  and  as  many 
angles.  The  external  and  internal  surfaces 
are  flat  and  broad,  especially  the  external 
one,  and  are  separated  by  a  sharp  angle, 
which,  from  its  situation,  may  be  termed 
the  internal  angle.  This  internal  angle, 
which  is  turned  towards  the  radius,  serves 
for  the  attachment  of  the  ligament  that  con- 
nects the  two  bones,  and  which  is  therefore 
called  the  interosseous  ligament.  The  pos- 
terior surface  is  convex,  and  corresponds 
with  the  olecranon.  The  borders,  or  angles, 
which  separate  it  from  the  other  two  sur- 
faces, are  somewhat  rounded.  At  about  a 
third  of  the  length  of  this  bone  from  the  top, 
in  its  fore-part,  we  observe  a  channel  for  the 
passage  of  vessels.  The  lower  extremity  is 
smaller  as  it  descends,  nearly  cylindrical, 
and  slightly  curved  forwards  and  outwards. 
J ust  before  it  terminates,  it  contracts,  so  as 
to  form  a  neck  to  the  small  head  with  which 
it  ends.  On  the  outside  of  this  little  head, 
answering  to  the  olecranon,  a  small  process, 
called  the  styloid  process,  stands  out,  from 
which  a  strong  ligament  is  stretched  to  the 
wrist.  The  head  has  a  rounded  articulating 
surface,  on  its  internal  side,  which  is  covered 
with  cartilage,  and  received  into  a  semi-lu- 
nar cavity  formed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
radius.  Between  it  and  the  os  cuneiforme, 
a  moveable  cartilage  is  interposed,  which  is 
continued  from  tlie  cartilage  that  covers  the 
lower  end  of  the  radius,  and  is  connected 
by  ligamentous  fibres  to  the  styloid  process 
of  the  ulna.  The  ulna  is  articulated  above 
with  the  lower  end  of  the  os  humeri.  This 
articulation  is  of  the  species  called  gingly- 
mus ;  it  is  articulated  also  both  above  and 
below^to  the  radius,  and  to  the  carpus  at  its 
lowest  extremity.  Its  chief  use  seems  to  be 
to  support  and  regulate  the  motions  of  the 
radius.  In  children,  both  extremities  of  this 
bone  are  first  cartilaginous,  and  afterwards 
epiphyses,  before  they  are  completely  united 
to  the  rest  of  the  bone. 

ULNAR.  (Ulnaris ;  from  ulna,  the 
bone  so  named.)    Belonging  to  the  ulna. 

Ulnak  artery.    See  Cubital  artery. 

Ulnar  nerve.    Sec  Cubital  nerve- 

Ulna'ris  extern  us.  See  Extensor  carpi 
ubmris. 

Ulnaris  intern  us.  See  Flexor  carpi 
ulnaris. 

ULTRAMARINE.    See  Lajns  lazuli. 

UMBELLA.  {UmbeUa,  a.  f. ;  a  little 
shade  or  umbrella. )  An  umbel ;  the  rundle 
of  some  authors.  A  species  of  inflorescence 
in  which  several  flovverstalks  of  rays,  nearly 
equal  in  length,  spread  from  one  connnon 
centre,  their  summits  forming  a  level,  con- 
vex, or  even  globose  surface,  more  rarely  a 
concave  one. 

From  the  insertion  of  tlie  umbel,  it  is  dis- 
tinguished in\.o  pedunculalc  a.n\\.  sessile.  The 


former  implies  that  the  rays  or  flowcritalks 
come  from  one;  and  the  latter.  Unit  the 
rays  or  stalklets  come,  not  from  a  common 
peduncle,  but  from  the  stem  or  branch  of 
the  plant ;  as  in  Sium  wdijlorum,  and  Prw- 
nus  avium. 

From  the  division  of  the  umbel  it  is  said  to 
be  simple,  when  single-flowered  ;  as  in  Alliuvx 
ursinum  :  and  compound,  when  each  ray  or 
stalk  bears  an  umhelhda,  or  partial  umbel ; 
as  in  the  Anellium  fceniculum. 

The  umbclla  involucrata  is  supplied  witli 
involucra. 

UMBELLULA.  A  partial  or  little  um- 
bel.    See  Umbella. 

UMBER.    An  ore  of  iron. 

UMBILI'CAL.  {Umbilicalis  ;  {rom  um- 
bilicus, the  navel.)  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
navel. 

Umbilical  cord.  Funis  umbilicalis ; 
Funicidus  uvibilicalis.  The  navel-string.  A 
cord-hke  substance  of  an  intestinal  form, 
about  half  a  yard  in  length,  that  proceeds 
from  the  navel  of  the  foetus  to  the  centre  of 
the  placenta.  It  is  composed  of  a  cutane- 
ous sheath,  cellular  substance,  one  umbih- 
cal  vein,  and  two  umbilical  arteries;  the 
former  conveys  the  blood  to  the  child  from 
the  placenta,  and  the  latter  return  it  from 
the  child  to  the  placenta. 

Umbilical  hernia.  See  Hernia  umbili- 
calis. 

Umbilical  region.  Regio  umbilicalis. 
The  part  of  the  abdominal  parietes  about  two 
inches  all  round  the  navel. 

UMBILI'CUS.    The  navel. 

Umbilicus  marinus.  Cotyledon  marina  ; 
Androsace  ;  Acetabulum  marinum  ;  Andro- 
sace  Matthioli ;  Fmigiis  petreeus  marinus.  A 
submarine  'production  found  on  rocks  and 
the  shells  of  fishes,  about  the  coast  of  Mont- 
pellier,  &c.  It  is  said  to  be,  in  tlie  form  of 
powder,  a  useful  anthelmintic  and  diuretic. 

UMBO.  (The  top  of  a  buckler.)  The 
knob  or  more  prominent  part  in  the  centre 
of  the  hat  or  pilus  of  tlie  fungus  tribe. 

Unceola  elastica.  This  plant  affords  a 
juice  which  becomes  an  elastic  gum.  See 
Caoutchouc. 

UNCIFORM.  {Unciformis;  from  uncus, 
a  hook,  and  forma,  a  likeness.)  Hook- 
like :  applied  to  bones,  &c. 

Unciform  bone.  Tlie  last  bone  of  the 
second  row  of  the  carpus  or  wrist :  so  named 
from  its  hook-like  process,  which  projects  to- 
wards the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  gives  origin 
to  the  great  ligament  by  which  tlic  ten- 
dons of  the  wrist  are  bound  down. 

UNCINATUS.  (From  uncus,  a  hook. ) 
Uncinate  or  hooked  :  applied  to  the  stigma 
of  the  Lantana. 

UNDERSTANDING.  IiUellectus.  See 
Ideology. 

UNDULATUS.  Undulated:  applied 
to  a  leaf  when  the  disk  near  llie  margin  is 
waved  obtusely  up  and  down  ;  iis  in  Rcscdn 
lulea. 
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Unedo    papyracea.         See  ArbiUus 
unedo. 

UNGUE'NTUM.  (Unguentum,  i.  n.; 
from  ungo,  to  anoint. )  An  ointment.  Tlie 
usual  consistence  of  ointments  is  about  that 
of  butter.  The  following  aie  among  the  best 
formulae. 

Unguentum  apostolorum.  Dodecaphar- 
micum.  The  apostles'  ointment :  so  called 
because  it  has  twelve  ingredients  in  it  exclu- 
sive of  the  oil  and  vinegar.    Not  used. 

UNGUENTUisr  CANTHARiDis.  Unguerttum 
lyttcs.  Ointment  of  the  blistering-fly.  Take 
of  the  blistering-fly,  rubbed  to  a  very  fine 
powder,  two  ounces  ;  distilled  water,  eight 
lliud  ounces ;  resin  cerate,  eight  ounces. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  blistering-fly  to  one 
half,  and  strain  ;  mix  the  cerate  witli  the 
liquor,  and  then  let  it  evaporate  to,  the  pro- 
per consistence,  This  is  sometimes  used 
to  keep  a  blister  open  ;  but  the  savine  cerate 
is  to  be  preferred. 

Unguentum  cetacei.  Ointment  of  sper- 
maceti, formerly  called  lininienlum  album, 
and  latterly,  ungicenttmi  spermaceti.  Take 
of  spermaceti,  six  drachms  ;  white  wax,  two 
drachms ;  olive  oil,  three  fluid  ounces. 
Having  melted  them  together  over  a  slow 
fire,  constantly  stir  the  mixture  until  it  gets 
cold.    A  simple  emollient  ointment. 

Unguentum  cicutjE,  Hemlock  oint- 
ment. Take  of  tlie  fresh  leaves  of  hem- 
lock, and  prepared  hog's  lard,  of  each 
four  ounces.  The  hemlock  is  to  be  bruised 
in  a  marble  mortar,  after  which  the  lard 
is  to  be  added,  and  the  two  ingredients 
thoroughly  incorporated  by  beating.  They 
are  then  to  be  gently  melted  over  the  fire, 
and  after  being  strained  tlirough  a  cloth, 
and  the  fibrous  parts  of  the-  hemlock  well 
pressed,  the  ointment  is  to  be  stirred  till 
quite  cold.  To  cancerous  or  serophulous 
sores  this  ointment  may  be  applied  with  a 
prospect  of  success. 

Unguentum  elemi  compositum.  Com- 
pound ointment  of  elemi,  formerly  called 
liniinenCum  arccei,  and  unguentum  e  gummi 
elemi.  Take  of  clemi,  a  pound  ;  common 
turpentine,  ten  ounces  ;  prepared  suet,  two 
pounds  ;  olive  oil,  two  fluid  ounces.  I\Iclt 
the  clemi  with  tlio  suet,  then  remove  it 
from  the  fire,  and  immediately  mix  in  the 
turpentine  and  oil,  then  strain  the  mixture 
through  a  linen  cloth.  Indolent  ulcers, 
chilblains,  chronic  ulcers  after  burns,  and 
indolent  tumours  are  often  removed  by  this 
ointment. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  fortius.  Strong 
mercurial  ointment,  formerly  called  un- 
guentum cceruleum  fortius.  Take  of  purified 
mercury,  two  pounds ;  prepared  lard, 
twenty-three'  ounces ;  prepared  suet,  an 
ounce.  First  rub  the  mercury  with  the 
suet  and  a  little  of  the  lard,  until  the 
globules  disappear  ;  then  add  the  remain- 
der of  liie  lard,  and  mix.  In  very  general 
use  for  mercurial  frictiona.     It  may  be  cm- 
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ployed  in  almost  all  cases  where  mercury  is 
indicated. 

Unguentum  uydrargyri  mitius.  Mild 
mercurial  ointment,  formerly  called  un- 
guentu7)i  cceruleum  mitius.  Take  of  strong 
mercurial  ointment,  a  pound ;  prepared 
lard,  two  pounds.  Mix.  Weaker  tlian 
the  former. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratis.  Un- 
guentum hydrargyri  nitrati.  Ointment  of 
nitrate  of  mercury.  Take  of  purified 
mercury,  an  ounce  ;  nitric  acid,  eleven, 
fluid  drachms ;  prepared  lard,  six  ounces  j 
olive  oil,  four  fluid  ounces.  First  dissolve 
the  mercury  in  the  acid,  then,  while  the  li- 
quor is  hot,  mix  it  with  the  lard  and  oil 
melted  together.  A  stimulating  and  de- 
tergent ointment.  Tinea  capitis,  psoroph- 
thalmia,  indolent  tumours  on  the  margin  of 
the  eye-lid,  and  ulcers  in  the  urethra,  are 
cured  by  its  application. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratis  Mi- 
nus.   Weaker  only  than  the  former. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrico-oxi- 
ni.  Ointment  of  nitric  oxide  of  mercury. 
Take  of  nitric  oxide  of  mercury,  an  ounce  ; 
white  wax,  two  ounces ;  prepared  lard,  six 
ounces.  Having  melted  together  the  wax 
and  lard,  add  thereto  the  nitric  oxide  of 
mercury  in  very-fine  powder,  and  mix.  A 
most  excellent  stimulating  and  escharotic 
ointment. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  pb^cipitati 
albi.  Ointment  of  white  precipitate  of 
mercury,  formerly  called  unguentum  e  mer- 
curio  prcBcipitato  albo,  and  latterly  unguen- 
tum calcis  hydrargyri  albcB.  Take  of  white 
precipitate  of  mercury,  a  drac/jm  ;  prepared 
lard,  an  ounce  and  half.  Having  melted 
the  lard  over  a  slow  fire,  add  the  precipitated 
mercury  and  mix.  A  useful  ointment  to 
destroy  vermin  in  the  head,  and  to  assist  in 
the  removal  of  scald  head,  venereal  ulcers  of 
children,  and  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Unguentum  lytt^.  See  Unguentum 
cantharidis. 

Unguentum  ophthalmicum.  Ophthal- 
mic ointment  of  Janin.  Take  of  prepared 
hog's-lard,  half  an  ounce  ;  prepared  tutty, 
Armenian  bole,  of  each  two  drachms  ;  white 
precipitate,  one  drachm.  Mix.  This 
celebrate,  ointment  may  be  used  for  tlie 
same  diseases  of  the  eye  and  eyelid  as  the 
ung.  liydrarg.  nitratis.  It  must  be  at  first 
weakened  with  about  twice  its  quantity  of 
hog's-lard. 

Unguentum  picis  aridje.  See  Un- 
guentum  resintv  nigra. 

Unguentum  picis  liquid.®.  Tar  oint- 
ment, formerly  called  unguentum  picis un- 
gtientum  e  pice.  Take  of  tar,  prepared  suet, 
of  each,  a  pound.  Melt  tliem  together, 
and  strain  the  mixture  through  a  linen 
cloth.  This  is  applicable  to  cases  of  tinea 
capitis,  and  some  eruptive  complaints  ;  also 
to  some  kinds  of  irritable  sores. 

Unguentum    RESiNiH   rLAV.,E.  Yellow 
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basilicon  is  in  general  use  as  a  stimulant  and 
detersive  ;  it  is  an  elegant  and  useful  form 
of  applying  the  resin. 

Unguentum  iiEsiN.n  KiGii^.  Ungueii- 
ium  picis  aridcE.  Pitch  ointment,  formerly 
called  ungueiUum  hasUicum  nigrw)n,\el  tetra- 
pharmacum.  Take  of  pitch,  yellow  wax, 
yellow  resin,  of  each  nine  ounces  ;  olive 
oil,  a  pint.  Melt  tiiem  together,  and 
strain  the  mixture  through  a  linen  cloth. 
This  is  useful  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
tar  ointment. 

Unguentum  sambuci.  Elder  ointment, 
formerly  called  unguentum  sambuciiium. 
Take  of  elder  flowers,  two  pounds  ;  pre- 
pared lard,  two  pounds.  Boil  ihe  elder 
flowers  in  the  lard  until  tliey  become 
crisp,  then  strain  the"  ointment  through  a 
linen  cloth.  A  cooling  and  emollient  pre- 
paration. 

U^iGUENTUM  suLPHunis.  Sulphur  oint- 
ment, formerly  called  vnguentum  e  sulphure. 
Take  of  sublimed  sulphur,  three  ounces ; 
prepared  lard,  half  a  pound.  Mix.  The 
most  etfectual  preparation  to  destroy  the 
itch.  It  is  also  serviceable  in  the  cure  of 
other  cutaneous  eruptions, 

Unguentum  sulphuris  compositum. 
Compound  sulphur  ointment.  Take  of 
sublimed  sulphur,  half  a  pound  ;  white 
hellebore  root,  powdered,  two  ounces  ; 
nitrate  of  potassa,  a  drachm  ;  soft  soap, 
half  a  pound ;  prepared  lard,  a  pound  and 
half.  Mix.  This  preparation  is  intro- 
duced into  the  last  London  pharmacopoeia 
as  a  more  efficacious  remedy  for  itch  than 
common  sulphur  ointment.  In  the  army, 
where  it  is  generally  used,  the  sulphur  vi- 
vum,  or  native  admixture  of  sulphur  with 
various  heterogeneous  matters,  is  used  in- 
stead of  sublimed  sulphur. 

Unguentum  veratbi.  White  hellebore 
ointment,  formerly  called  unguentum  helle- 
bm-i  cdbi.  Take  of  white  hellebore  root, 
powdered,  two  ounces  ;  prepared  lard,  eight 
ounces  :  oil  of  lemons,  twenty  minims. Mix. 

Unguentum  zinci.  Zinc  ointment.  Take 
of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  an  ounce  ;  prepared 
Jard,  six  ounces.  Mix.  A  very  useful 
application  to  chronic  ophthalmia  and  relaxed 
ulcers. 

U'NGUIS.  (Unguis,  is,  m.  ;  from  owf, 
a  hook.)  1.  The  nail.  'Ilic  nails  are  horny 
laminje  situated  at  the  extremities  of  the 
fingers  and  toes  ;  composed  of  coagulated 
albumen,  and  a  little  phosphate  of  lime. 

2.  An  abscess  or  collection  of  pus  be- 
tween the  lamella;  of  the  cornea  transparens 
of  the  eye  :  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  lunated  portion  of  tlie  nail  of  the 
finger. 

S,  The  lachrymal  bone  is  named  os 
unguis,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  nail  of  the 
finger. 

4.  In  botany,  UHgitii,  or  the  claw  :  applied 
to  the  thin  part  of  the  petal  of  a  polypctalous 
corolla. 


U'ngula  cABAr.LiNA.  See  Tussilaao." 
UNIFLORUS.  Bearing  one  flower. 
UNIO.  (Unio,  pi.  uniones;  from  unus, 
one  :  so  called  because  there  is  never  more 
than  one  found  in  tlie  same  shell,  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  for  that  many  being  found  iii 
one  siiell,  not  any  one  of  them  is  like  tlie 
other. )     The  pearl.     See  Margarita. 

U'RACHUS.  (From  oupoi',  urine,  and 
ex£»,  to  contain.)  Urinacuhun.  The  liga- 
mentous cord  that  arises  from  the  basis  of 
the  urinary  bladder,  wliich  it  runs  along, 
and  terminates  in  the  umbilical  cord.  In 
the  foetuses  of  brute  animals,  which  the 
ancients  mostly  dissected,  it  is  a  hollow 
tube,  and  conveys  the  urine  to  the  allantoid 
membrane. 

Ura'gium.  (From  ovpayos,  the  hinder 
part  of  an  army.)  The  apex  or  extreme 
point  of  the  heart. 

URANGLIMMER.  Green  mica. 
Chalcolite.     An  ore  of  uranium. 

Uranis'cus.  (From  ovpavos,  the  firma- 
ment :  so  called  from  its  arch.)  The  palate. 
URANITE.  See  Uranium. 
URA'NIUM.  Uranite.  This  metal 
was  discovered  by  Klaproth  in  the  year 
1789.  It  exists  combined  with  sulphur,  and 
a  portion  of  iron,  lead,  and  silex,  in  the 
mineral  termed  Pechblende,  or  oxide  of  ura- 
nium. Combined  with  carbonic  acid  it 
forms  the  chalcolite,  or  green  mica :  and 
mixed  with  oxide  of  iron,  it  constitutes  the 
uranitic  ochre.  It  is  always  found  in  the 
state  of  an  oxide  with  a  greater  or  smaller 
portion  of  iron,  or  mineralised  with  sulphur 
and  copper.  Tlie  ores  of  uranium  are  of 
a  blackish  colour,  inclining  to  a  dark  iron 
grey,  and  of  a  moderate  splendour  ;  they 
are  of  a  close  texture,  and  when  broken 
present  a  somewhat  uneven,  and  in  the 
smallest  particles  a  conchoidal  surface. 
They  are  found  in  the  mines  of  Saxony. 

Properties  of  Uranium,  —  Uranium  exhi- 
bits a  mass    of  small   metallic  globules, 
agglutinated  together.     Its  colour  is  a  deep 
grey  on  the  outside,  in  the  inside  it  is  a 
pale  brown.    It  is  very  porous,  and  is  so 
soft,  that  it  may  be  scraped  witli  a  knife. 
It  has  but  little  lustre.    Its  specific  gravity 
is  between  eight  and  nine.    It   is  more 
difficult  to  be  fused  than  even  manganese. 
When  intensely  heated  with  phosphate  of 
soda  and  ammonia,  or  glacial  phosphoric 
acid,  it  fuses  with  them  into  a  grass-green 
glass.     With  soda  or  borax  it  melts  only 
into  a  grey,  opake,  scoriaceous  bead.     It  is 
soluble  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic 
acids.     It  combines  with  sulphur  and  phos- 
pliorus,  and  alloys  with  mercury.    It  has 
not  yet  been  combined  with  other  combus- 
tible bodies.    It  decomposes  the  nitric  acid 
and   becomes    converted    into  a  yellow 
oxide.      The  action  of  uranium  alone  upon 
water,  &c.  is  still  unknown,  probably  on 
account  of  its  extreme  scarcity. 

Method  of  obtaining  Uranium,  —  In  order 
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to  obtain  uranium,  the  pechblende  is  first 
freed  from  sulphur  by  heat,  and  cleared 
from  tlie  adhering  impurities  as  carefully 
as  possible.  It  is  then  digested  to  nitric 
acid;  the  metallic  matter  that  it  contains 
is  thus  completely  dissolved,  while  part  of 
the  sulphur  remains  undissolved,  and  part 
of  it  is  dissipated  under  tlie  form  of  sid- 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  solution  is 
then  precipitated  by  a  carbonated  alkali. 
The  precipitate  has  a  lemon-yellow  colour 
when  it  is  pure.  This  yellow  carbonate  is 
made  into  a  paste  with  oil,  and  exposed  to 
a  violent  heat,  bedded  in  a  crucible  well 
lined  with  charcoal. 

Klaproth  obtained  a  metallic  globule  28 
grains  in  weight,  by  forming  a  ball  of  50 
grains  of  the  yellow  carbonate  with  a  little 
wax,  and  by  exposing  this  ball  in  a  cruci- 
ble lined  with  charcoal  to  a  heat  equal  to 
1700  of  Wedgewood's  pyrometer.  Richter 
obtained  in  a  single  experiment  100  grains 
of  this  metal,  which  seemed  to  be  free  from 
all  admixture.  There  are  probably  two 
oxides  of  uranium,  the  protoxide,  which  is  a 
greyish  black ;  and  the  peroxide,  which  is 
yellow. 

URANOCHRE.    An  ore  of  uranium. 

URATE.  Uras.  A  compound  of  uric 
or  lithic  acid,  with  a  saliiiable  basis, 

URCE'OLA.  (From  urceoius,  a  small 
■pitcher:  so  named  from  its  uses  in  scower- 
ing  glazed  vessels.)    The  herb  fever-few. 

UREA.  A  constituent  of  urine.  The 
best  process  for  preparing  it  is  to  evaporate 
urine  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  taking  care 
to  regulate  the  Iieat  towards  the  end  of  Uie 
evaporation  ;  to  add  very  gradually  to  the 
syrup  its  volume  of  nitric  acid  (24°  Baume) 
of  1.20;  to  stir  the  mixture,  and  immerse 
it  in  a  bath  of  iced  water,  to  harden  the 
crystals  of  the  acidulous  nitrate  of  urea 
which  precipitate ;  to  wash  these  crystals 
with  ice-cold  water,  tb  drain  them,  and  press 
them  between  the  folds  of  blotting  paper. 
When  we  have  thus  separated  the  adhering 
Iieterogeneous  matters,  we  redissolve  the 
crystals  in  water,  and  add  to  tliem  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  to 
neutralise  the  nitric  acid.  We  must  then 
evaporate  the  new  liquor,  at  a  gentle  heat, 
almost  to  dryness,  and  treat  the  residuum 
with  a  very  pure  alkohol,  which  dissolves 
only  the  urea.  On  concentrating  the  alko- 
holic  solution,  the  urea  crystallises. 

The  preceding  is  Thenard's  process, 
which  Dr.  Prout  has  improved.  He  sepa- 
rates the  nitrate  of  potassa  by  crystallisation, 
makes  the  liquid  urea  into  a  paste  with  ani- 
mal charcoal,  digests  this  vvith  cold  water, 
filters,  concentrates,  then  dissolves  the  new 
colourless  urea  in  alkohol,  and  lastly  crys- 
tallises. 

Urea  crystallises  in  four-sided  prisms, 
which  are  transparent  and  colourless,  with  a 
slight  pearly  lustre.  It  lias  a  peculiar,  but 
not  urinous  odour ;  it  does  not  allcct  litmus 


or  turmeric  papers  ;  it  undergoes  no  change 
from  the  atmosphere,  except  a  slight  deli- 
quescence in  very  damp  vveather.  In  a 
strong  heat  it  melts,  and  is  partly  decora- 
posed  and  partly  sublimed  without  change. 
The  sp.  gr.  of  the  crystals  is  about  1.35. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Alkohol,  at 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  dissolves 
about  20  per  cent.  ;  and,  when  boiling,  con- 
siderably more  than  its  own  weight,  from 
which  the  urea  separates,  on  cooling,  in  its 
crystalline  form.  The  fixed  alkalies  and  al- 
kaline earths  decompose  it.  It  unites  with 
most  of  the  metallic  oxides,  and  forms  crys- 
talline compounds  with  the  nitric  and  oxalic 
acids. 

Urea  has  been  recently  analysed  by  Dr. 
Prout  and  Berard.  The  following  are  its 
cofistituents  :  — 


FEB  CENT.    PER  CENT.    PEE  ATOM.  \ 


Hydrogen, 

10.80 

6.66 

2 

=  2.5 

Carbon, 

19.40 

19.99 

1 

■=  7,5 

Oxygen, 

26.40 

26.66 

1 

=  10,0 

Azote, 

43.40 

46.66 

1 

=  17.5 

100.00 : 

100.00 

37.'5~ 

Uric,  or  lithic  acid,  is  a  substance  quite 
distinct  from  urea  in  its  composition.  This 
fact,  according  to  Dr.  Prout,  explains,  why 
an  excess  of  urea  generally  accompanies  the 
phosphoric  diatliesis,  and  not  the  lithic.  He 
has  several  times  seen  urea  as  abundant  in 
the  urine  of  a  person  where  the  phospho- 
ric diathesis  prevailed,  as  to  crystallise 
spontaneously  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid, 
without  being  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion. 

As  urea  and  uric  acid,  says  Berard,  are 
the  most  azotised  of  all  animal  substances, 
the  secretion  of  urine  appears  to  have  for  its 
object  the  separation  of  the  excess  of  azote 
from  the  blood,  as  respiration  separates  from 
it  the  excess  of  carbon. 

URE'DO.  (From  uru,  to  burn.)  An 
itching  or  burning  sensation  of  the  skin, 
which  accompanies  many  diseases.  The 
nettle-rash  is  also  so  called. 

URET.  The  compounds  of  simple  in- 
flammable bodies  vvith  each  other,  and  with 
metals,  are  commonly  designated  by  this 
word  ;  as  sulphwref  of  phosphorus,  carburet 
of  iron,  &c.  The  terras  bisulphuret,  bisul- 
phate,  &c.  applied  to  compounds,  imply 
that  they  contain  twice  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phur, sulphuric  acid,  &c.  existing  in  the 
respective  sulphuret,  sulphate,  &c. 

URETER.  (Ureter,  eris.  m.  ;  from 
oupoi',  urine.)  The  membranous  canal  which 
conveys  the  urine  from  the  kidney  to  the 
urinary  bladder.  At  its  superior  part  it  is 
considerably  the  largest,  occupying  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  ; 
it  then  contracts  to  the  size  of  a  goosu-qui'll', 
and  descends  over  the  psoas  magnus  mus- 
cle and  large  crural  vessels  into  the  pelvis, 
in  which  it  perforates  the  urinary  bladder 
very  obliquely.    Its  internal  surface  is  lu- 
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bricatecl  witli  mucus  to  defend  it  from  the 
irritation  of  the  urine  in  passing, 

URETERTTIS.  (From  ovpr]r7]p,  the 
ureter.)    An  inflammation  of  tlie  ureter. 

URE'THRA.  {From  ovpov,  the  urine; 
because  it  is  the  canal  through  which  the 
urine  passes.)  A  membranous  canal  run- 
ning from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  tlirough 
the  inferior  part  of  the  penis  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  glans  penis,  in  which  it  opens 
by  a  longitudinal  orifice,  called  meatus  urina- 
rius.  In  this  course,  it  first  passes  through 
the  prostate  gland,  which  portion  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  j'rostalical  ure- 
thra ;  it  then  becomes  much  dilated,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  bulbous  part,  in 
which  is  situated  a  cutaneous  eminence 
called  the  cajmt  gallinagitiis  or  venmionta- 
num,  around  which  are  ten  or  twelve  ori- 
fices of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  prostate 
gland,  and  two  of  the  spermatic  vessels. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  urethra  con- 
tains a  number  of  triangular  mouths,  which 
are  the  lacuncc,  or  openings  of  the  excre- 
tory ducts  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  ure- 
tlira. 

URETHRI'TIS.  (From  ovpyidpa,  the 
urethra.)  An  inflammation  in  the  urethra. 
See  Gonorrhoea. 

Ure'tica.  (From  ovpov,  urine.)  Medi- 
cines which  promote  a  discharge  of  urine. 

U'RIAS.  (From  ovpov,  urine.)  The 
urethra. 

URIC  ACID.    See  Lithic  add. 

URI'NA.    See  Urine. 

Urina'culum.     See  Urachus. 

Uni'NiE  ARDOR.     See  Dysuria. 

URINA'RIA.  (From  zmna,>rine:  so 
named  from  its  diuretic  qualities.)  The 
herb  dandelion.  See  Leontodon  taraxa- 
cum. 

URINARY.  (Urinarius ;  from  urina, 
urine.)     Appertaining  to  urine. 

Urinary   bladder.      Vesica  urinaria. 
The  bladder  is  a  membranous  pouch,  ca- 
pable of  dilatation  and  conti-action,  situated 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  imme- 
diately behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  op- 
posite to  the  beginning  of  the  rectum.  Its 
figure  is  nearly  that  of  a  short  oval.    It  is 
broader  on  tlie  fore  and  back  than  on  the 
lateral  parts ;  rounder  above  than  below, 
when  empty;  and  broader  below  than  above, 
when  full.     It  is  divided  into  the  body, 
neck,  and  fundus,  or  upper  part ;  the  neck 
is  a  portion  of  the  lower  part,  which  is  con- 
tracted by  a  sphincter  muscle.     This  organ 
is  made  up  of  several  coats  ;  the  upper,  pos- 
terior, and  lateral  parts,  are  covered  by  a 
reflection  of  the  peritoneum,  which  is  con- 
nected by  cellular  substance  to  the  nms- 
cular  coat.    Tiiis  is  composed  of  several 
strata  of  fibres,  the  outermost  of  whicli  are 
mostly  longitudinal,  the  interior  becoming 
gradually  more  transverse,  connected  toge- 
ther by  reticular  membrane.     Under  (his  is 
the  cellular  coat,  which  is  nearly  of  !he 


same  structure  with  the  tunica  nervosa  of 
the  stomach.  Winslow  describes  tlie  inter- 
nal or  villous  coat  as  somewhat  granulated 
and  glandular  ;  but  this  has  been  disputed 
by  subsequent  anatomists.  However,  a 
mucous  fluid  is  poured  out  continually  from 
it,  which  defends  it  from  the  acrimony  of 
the  urine.  Sometimes  the  internal  surface 
is  found  very  irregular,  and  full  of  rugae, 
which  appear  to  be  occasioned  merely  by 
the  strong  contraction  of  tlie  muscular  fi- 
bres, and  may  be  removed  by  distending 
it.  The  sphincter  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
distinct  muscle,  but  merely  formed  by  the 
transverse  fibres  being  closely  aiTanged 
about  the  neck.  The  urine  is  received 
from  the  ureters,  which  enter  the  posterior 
part  of  the  bladder  obliquely  ;  and  when  a 
certain  degree  of  distention  has  occurred, 
the  muscular  fibres  are  voluntarily  exerted 
to  expel  it. 

URINE.  {Urina,  a.  f.  Ovpov ;  from 
opovoi,  to  rush  out. )  The  saline  liquid,  se- 
creted in  the  kidneys,  and  di-opping  down 
from  them,  guttatim,  through  the  ureters, 
into  the  cavity  of  the  urinary  bladder.  The 
secretory  organ  is  composed  of  the  arterious 
vessels  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kid- 
neys, from  which  the  urine  passes  through 
the  uriniferous  tubuli  and  renal  papilla, 
into  the  renal  pelvis  :  whence  it  flows  drop  by 
drop,  through  the  ureters,  into  the  cavity  of 
the  urinary  bladder:  where  it  is  detained 
some  hours,  and  at  length,  when  abundant^ 
eliminated  through  the  urethra. 

"  Few  of  the  apparatus  of  secretion  are  so 
complicated  as  that  of  the  urine ;  it  is  com- 
posed of  the  two  kidneys,  of  the  ureters,  of 
the  bladder  and  the  urethra;  besides,  the 
abdominal  muscles  contribute  to  tlie  action 
of  these  different  parts,  amongst  which  tlie 
kidneys  alone  form  urine  ;  the  others  serve 
in  its  transportation  and  expulsion. 

Situated  in  the  abdomen,  upon  tlie  sides 
of  the  vertebral  column,  before  the  last  false 
ribs  and  the  quadratiis  lumbormn,  tlie  kid- 
neys are  of  small  volume  relatively  to  the 
quantity  of  fluid  they  secrete.  Tiiey  are 
generally  surrounded  with  a  great  deal  of 
fat.  Their  parenchyma  is  composed  of  two 
substances;  the  one  exterior,  vascular,  or 
cortical ;  the  otlier  called  tubular,  disposed 
in  a  certain  number  of  cones,  tlie  base  of 
which  corresponds  to  the  surface  of  the  or- 
gan, and  their  summits  unite  in  the  mem- 
branous cavity  called  pelvis.  Its  cones  ap- 
pear formed  by  a  great  number  of  small 
hollow  fibres,  which  are  excretory  canals  of 
a  particular  kind,  and  which  are  generally 
filled  with  urine. 

In  respect  of  its  volume,  no  organ  re- 
ceives so  much  blood  as  the  kidney.  The 
artery  which  is  directed  tliere  is  large,  short, 
and  proceeds  immediately  from  the  aorta; 
it  has  easy  communication  with  the  veins 
and  the  tubulous  substance,  as  may  be  easily 
ascertained  by  means  of  the  most  coarse  in- 
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jections,  which,  being  thrown  into  tlie  renal 
artery,  pass  into  the  veins  and  into  the  pel- 
vis, after  having  filled  the  cortical  sub- 
stance. 

The  filaments  of  the  great  sympathetic 
alone  are  distributed  to  the  kidneys.  The 
calices,  pelvis,  and  ureter,  form  together  a 
canal  which  commences  in  the  kidneys, 
where  it  embraces  the  top  of  the  mamillary 
processes,  and,  placed  at  the  sides  of  the 
vertebral  column,  it  goes  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pelvis  to  the  bladder,  where  it  ternii- 
nates.  This  last  organ  is  an  extensible  and 
contractile  sac,  intended  to  hold  the  fluid 
secreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  which  commu- 
nicates ivith  the  exterior  by  a  canal  of  con- 
siderable length  in  man,  but  very  short  in 
woman,  called  urethra. 

The  posterior  extremity  of  the  urethra  is, 
only  in  man,  surrounded  by  the  prostate 
gland,  which  is  considered  by  certain  ana- 
tomists as  a  collection  of  mucous  follicles. 
Two  small  glands  placed  before  the  anus 
pour  a. particular  fluid  into  this  canal.  Two 
muscles  which  descend  from  the  pubis  to- 
wards the  rectum,  pass  upon  the  sides  of 
the  part  of  the  bladder  which  ends  in  the 
urethra,  approach  one  another  behind,  and 
form  a  small  arc  which  surrounds  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  and  carries  it  more  or  less 
upwards. 

If  the  pelvis  is  cut  open  in  a  living  ani- 
mal, the  urine  is  seen  to  pass  out  slowly  by 
the  summits  of  the  excretory  cones.  This 
liquid  is  deposited  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney, and  then  by  little  and  little  it  enters 
into  the  ureter,  through  the  whole  length  of 
which  it  passes.  It  thus  arrives  at  the  blad- 
der, into  which  it  penetrates  by  a  constant 
exudation  or  dribbling. 

A  slight  compression  upon  the  urinifer- 
ous  cones  makes  the  urine  pass  out  in  con- 
siderable quantity;  but  instead  of  being 
limpid,  as  when  it  passes  out  naturally,  it  is 
muddy  and  thick.  It  appears  then  to  be 
filtered  by  the  hollow  fibres  of  the  tubular 
substance. 

Neither  the  pelvis  nor  the  ureter  being 
contractile,  probably  the  power  which  pro- 
duces the  motion  of  the  urine  is,  on  one 
hand,  that  by  which  it  is  poured  into  the 
pelvis;  and  on  the  other,  the  pressure  of 
the  abdominal  muscles,  to  which  may  be 
added,  when  we  stand  upright,  the  weight 
of  the  liquid. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  causes,  the 
urine  passes  into  the  bladder,  and  slowly 
distends  this  organ,  sometimes  to  a  consi- 
derable degree ;  this  accumulation  being 
permitted  by  the  extensibility  of  different 
organs. 

How  does  the  urine  accumulate  in  the 
bladder  ?  Why  does  it  not  flow  immediate- 
ly by  the  urethra?  and  why  does  it  not  flow 
back  into  the  ureter  ?  The  answer  is  easy 
for  the  ureters.  These  conduits  pass  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  sides  of  the 


bladder.  In  proportion  as  the  urine  dis- 
tends this  organ,  it  flattens  the  ureters,  and 
shuts  them  so  much  more  firmly  as  it  is 
more  abundant.  This  takes  place  in*,  the 
dead  body  as  well  as  in  the  living ;  also,  a 
liquid,  or  even  air,  injected  into  the  blad- 
der, by  the  urethra,  never  enters  the  ure- 
ters. It  is,  then,  by  a  mechanism  analo- 
gous to  that  of  certain  valves,  that  the  urine 
does  not  return  towards  the  kidneys. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  why  the  urine 
does  not  flow  by  the  urethra.  Several 
causes  appear  to  contribute  to  this.  The 
sides  of  this  canal,  particularly  towards  the 
bladder,  have  a  continual  tendency  to 
contract,  and  to  lessen  the  cavity ;  but 
this  cause  alone  would  be  insiiflScient  to 
resist  the  efforts  of  the  urine  to  escape, 
wh^n  the  bladder  is  full.  In  the  dead 
body,  in  which  the  canal  contracts  nearly  in 
the  same  manner,  it  has  but  a  very  weak 
resistance,  and  does  not  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  liquid  outwards,  though  the  bladder 
may  be  very  little  compressed. 

The  angle  of  the  bladder  with  the  ure- 
thra, when  it  is  strongly  distended,  may  also 
present  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the 
urine ;  but  the  principal  cause,  most  pro- 
bably, is  the  contraction  of  the  elevating 
muscles  of  the  anus,  which,  either  by  the 
disposition  to  contraction  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  or  by  their  contraction  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  brain,  press  the  urethra  up- 
wards, compress  its  sides  with  more  or  less 
force  against  each  other,  and  thus  shut  its 
posterior  orifice. 

Excretion  of  Urine.  —  As  soon  as  there 
is  a  certain  quantity  of  urine  in  the  blad- 
der, we  feel  an  inclination  to  discharge  it. 
The  mechanism  of  this  expulsion  deserves 
particular  attention,  and  has  not  always  been 
well  understood. 

If  the  urine  is  not  always  expelled,  this 
ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of 
contraction  in  the  bladder,  for  this  organ 
always  tends  to  contract ;  but,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  causes  that  we  have  noticed,  the 
internal  orifice  of  the  urethra  resists  with  a 
force  that  the  contraction  of  the  bladder 
cannot  surmount.  The  will  produces  this 
expulsion,  1st,  By  adding  the  contraction 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  to  that  of  the  blad- 
der ;  2dly,  By  relaxing  the  levalores  ani, 
which  shut  the  urethra.  The  resistance  of 
this  canal  being  once  overcome,  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  bladder  is  sufficient  for  the  com- 
plete expulsion  of  the  urine  it  contained ; 
but  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
may  be  added,  and  then  the  urine  passes 
out  with  much  greater  force.  We  may  also 
stop  the  flowing  of  the  urine  all  at  once,  by 
contracting  the  levators  of  the  anus. 

The  contraction  of  the  bladder  is  not  vo- 
luntary, though,  by  acting  on  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles,  and  the  levators  of  the  anus, 
we  may  cause  it  to  contract  when  we  choose. 
The  urine  that  remains  in  the  urethra  af- 
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ter  tlw  bladder  is  emiHy,  is  expelled  by  the 
contraction  of  tlie  muscles  of  the  periuajum, 
and  particularly  by  that  of  the  acceleralares 
wince. 

_  Though  the  quantity  of  urine  is  very  co- 
pious, and  though  it  contains  several  proxi- 
mate principles  which  are  not  found  in  the 
blood,  and  consequently  a  chemical  action 
takes  place  in  the  kidneys,  the  secretion  of 
the  urine  is  nevertheless  very  rapid. 

The  physical  properties  of  urine  are  sub- 
ject to  great  variations.  If  rhubarb  or  mad- 
der has  been  used,  it  becomes  of  a  deep 
yellow,  or  blood  red ;  if  one  has  breathed 
an  air  charged  with  vapours  of  oil  or  tur- 
pentine, or  if  a  little  rosin  has  been  swal- 
lowed, it  takes  a  violet  colour.  The  dis- 
agreeable odour  that  it  takes  by  the  use  of 
asparagus,  is  well  known. 

Its  chemical  composition  is  not  less  va- 
riable. The  more  use  that  is  made  of  wa- 
teiy  beverages,  the  more  considerable  the 
total  quantity  and  proportion  of  water  be- 
comes. If  one  drinks  little,  the  contrary 
liappens. 

The  uric  acid  becomes  more  abundant 
when  the  regimen  is  very  substantial,  and 
the  exercise  trifling.  This  acid  diminishes, 
and  may  even  disappear  altogether,  by  the 
constant  and  exclusive  use  of  unazotised 
food,  such  as  sugar,  gum,  butter,  oil,  &c. 
Certain  salts,  carried  into  the  stomach,  even 
in  small  quantity,  are  found  in  a  short  time 
in  the  urine. 

The^  extreme  rapidity  with  which  this 
translation  takes  place,  has  made  it  be  sup- 
posed there  is  a  direct  communication  be- 
tween the  stomach  and  the  bladder.  Even 
now  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  par- 
tisans in  favour  of  this  opinion. 

It  is  not  yet  long  since  a  direct  canal 
fi  om  the  stomach  to  the  bladder  was  sup- 
posed to  exist,  but  this  passage  has  no  ex- 
istence. Others  have  supposed,  without 
giving  any  proof,  that  the  passage  took 
place  by  the  cellular  tissue,  by  the  anasto- 
moses of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  &c. 

Darwin  having  given  to  a  friend  several 
grains  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  in  half  an  hour 
he  let  blood  of  him,  and  collected  his  urine. 
The  salt  was  found  in  the  urine,  but  not  in 
the  blood.  Brande  made  similar  observa- 
tions with  prussiate  of  potassa.  He  con- 
cluded from  it  that  the  circulation  is  not  the 
only  means  of  communication  between  the 
stomach  and  the  urinary  organs,  but  %vith- 
out  giving  any  explanation  of  the  existing 
means.  Sir  Evcrard  Home  is  also  of  this 
opinion, - 

I  have  made  experiments  in  order  to 
clear  up  this  important  question,  and  I 
Jiave  found,  1st,  That  whenever  prussiate 
of  potassa  is  injected  into  the  veins,  or  ab- 
sorbed in  the  intestinal  canal,  or  by  a  se- 
rous membrane,  it  very  soon  passes  into  the 
bladder,  where  it  is  easily  recognised  amongst 
the  urine.    2dly,  That  if  the  qnnntity  of 
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prussiate  injected  is  considerable,  the  tests 
can  discover  it  in  tlje  blood;  but  if  the 
quantity  is  small,  its  presence  cannot  be  re- 
cognised by  the  usual  means.  3dly,  Tliat 
the  same  result  takes  place  by  mixingthe  prus- 
siate and  blood  together  in  a  vessel.  4tlily, 
That  the  same  salt  is  recognised  in  all  pro- 
portions in  the  urine.  It  is  not  extraordi- 
nary, then,  that  Darwin  and  Brande  did  not 
find  in  the  blood  the  substance  that  they 
distinctly  perceived  in  the  urine. 

With  regard  to  the  organs  that  transport 
the  liquids  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
into  the  circulating  system,  it  is  evident, 
according  to  what  we  have  said,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  chyliferous  vessels,  and  the- ab- 
sorption of  the  veins,  that  these  liquids  are 
directly  absorbed  by  the  veins,  and  trans- 
ported by  them  to  the  liver  and  the  heart ; 
so  that  the  direction  which  these  liquids  fol- 
low, in  order  to  reach  the  veins,  is  much 
shorter  than  is  generally  admitted,  viz.  by 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  the  mesenteric  glands, 
and  the  thoracic  duct."  —  Magendie's  Phy- 
siology. 

The  urine  of  a  healthy  man  is  divided  in 
general  into, 

1.  Crude,  or  that  which  is  emitted  one 
or  two  hours  after  eating.  This  is  for  the 
most  part  aqueous,  and  often  vitiated  bv 
some  kinds  of  food. 

2.  Coded,  which  is  eliminated  some  hours 
after  the  digestion  of  the  food,  as  that  which 
is  emitted  in  the  morning  after  sleep- 
ing. This  is  generally  in  smaller  quantity, 
thicker,  more  coloured,  more  acrid,  than  at 
any  other  time.  Of  such  coctcd  urine,  the 
colour  is  usually  citrine,  and  not  unhand- 
some. 

The  degree  of  heat  agrees  with  that  of  tlie 
blood.  Hence  in  atmospheric  air  it  is 
warmer,  as  is  perceived  if  the  hand  be 
washed  with  urine.  The  specific  gravity  is 
greater  tlian  water,  and  that  emitted  in  the 
morning  is  always  heavier  than  at  any  other 
time.  The  sinell  of  fi  esh  urine  is  not  dis- 
agreeable. The  taste  is  saltish  and  nauseous. 
The  cojisisleiice  is  somewhat  thicker  than 
water.  The  quantily  depends  on  tliat  of  the 
liquid  drink,  its  diuretic  nature,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air. 

Changes  of  Urine  in  the  Air.  —  Preserv- 
ed in  an  open  vessel,  it  remains  pellucid 
for  some  time,  and  at  length  there  is  per- 
ceived at  the  bottom  a  nubecula,  or  little 
cloud,  consolidated  as  it  wore  from  the  glu- 
ten.    This  nubecula  increases  by  degrees, 
occupies  all  the  urine,  and  renders  it  opakc. 
The  natural  smell  is  changed  into  a  putrid 
cadaverous  one ;  and  the  siu-face  is  now  ge- 
nerally covered  with  a  cuticle,  composed  of 
very  minute  crystids.     At  length  the  urine 
regains  its  transparency,  and  (he  colour  is 
changed  from  a  yellow  to  a  brown  ;  the 
cadaverous  smell  passes  into  an  alkaline ; 
and  a  brown,  grumous  sediment  falls  to  the 
bottom,  filled  willi  white  particles,  deli- 
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quesciug  in  tlio  air,  and  so  conglutinated  as 
to  form,  as  it  were,  little  soft  calculi. 

Thus  two  sediments  are  distinguishable  in 
the  urine  ;  the  one  white  and  gelatinous,  and 
separated  in  the  beginning  ;  the  oUier  brown 
and  grumous,  deposited  by  the  urine  when 
putrid. 

Spontaneous  Degeneration.  —  Of  all  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  the  urine  first  putrilies. 
In  summer,  after  a  few  hours  it  becomes 
turbid,  and  sordidly  black  ;  then  deposites  a 
topious  sediment,  and  exhales  a  fetor  like 
that  of  putrid  cancers,  which  at  length  be- 
comes cadavei'ous.  Putrid  urine  effervesces 
with  acids,  and,  if  distilled,  gives  oiF,  before 
water,  an  urinous  volatile  spirit. 

The  properties  of  healthy  urine  are, 

1.  Urine  reddens  paper  stained  with  turn- 
sole and  with  the  juice  of  raddishes,  and 
therefore  contains  an  acid.  This  acid  has 
been  generally  considered  as  the  phosphoric, 
but  Thenard  has  shown  that  in  reality  it  is 
the  acetic. 

2.  If  a  solution  of  ammonia  be  poured 
into  fresh  urine,  a  white  powder  precipitates, 
which  has  the  properties  of  phospltale  of 
lime. 

5.  If  the  phosphate  of  lime  precipitated 
from  urine  be  examined,  a  little  magnesia 
will  be  found  mixed  with  it.  Foureroy  and 
Vauquelin  have  ascertained  that  this  is 
owing  to  a  ]ht\c  j)ho.<iphate  of  masrnesia  which 
urine  contains,  and  which  is  decomposed  by 
the  alkali  employed  to  precipitate  the  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

4.  Proust  informs  us  that  carbonic  acid 
exists  in  urine,  and  that  its  separation  occa- 
sions the  froth  which  appears  during  the 
evaporation  of  urine. 

5.  Proust  has  observed,  that  urine  kept 
in  new^casks  deposites  small  crystals,  which 
effloresce  in  the  air,  and  fall  to  powder. 
These  crystals  possess  the  properties  of  the 
carbonate  of  lima. 

6.  When  fresh  urine  cools,  it  often  lets 
fall  a  brick-coloured  precipitate,  which 
Scheele  first  ascertained  to  be  crystals  of  uric 
acid.  All  urine  contains  this  acid,  even 
when  no  sensible  precipitate  appears  when  it 
cools. 

7.  During  intermitting  fevers,  and  espe- 
cially during  diseases  of  the  liver,  a  copious 
sediment  of  a  brick-red  colour  is  deposited 
from  urine.  This  sediment  contains  the 
rosacic  acid  of  Proust. 

8.  If  fresh  urine  be  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  muriatic  acid  be 
then  poured  into  it,  a  precipitate  appears 
which  possesses  the  properties  of  benzoic 
acid. 

9.  When  an  infusion  of  tannin  is  dropped 
into  urine,  a  white  precipitate  appears,  hav- 
ing the  properties  of  tlie  combination  of 
tannin  and  albumen,  or  gelatine.  Their 
quantity  in  healthy  urine  is  very  small,  often 
indeed  not  sensible.  Cruickshanks  found 
tlint  the  precipitate  afforded  by  tannin  in 


healthy  urine  amounted  to  l-240th  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  m-ine. 

10.  If  urine  be  evaporated  by  a  slow  fire 
to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrup,  it  assumes 
a  deep  brown  colour,  and  exhales  a  foetid 
amraoniacal  odour.  When  allowed  to  cool, 
it  concretes  into  a  mass  of  crystals,  composed 
of  all  the  component  parts  of  urine.  If  four 
times  its  weight  of  alkohol  be  poured  into 
this  mass,  at  intervals,  and  a  slight  heat  be 
applied,  the  greatest  part  is  dissolved.  The 
alkohol  which  has  acquired  a  brown  colour 
is  to  be  decanted  off,  and  distlTled  in  a  retort 
in  a  sand  heat  till  the  mixture  has  boiled  for 
some  time,  and  acquired  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup.  By  this  time  the  whole  of  the  alkohol 
has  passed  off,  and  the  matter,  on  cooling, 
crystallises  in  quadrangular  plates,  which 
intersect  each  other.  This  substance  is  urea, 
which  composes  9-20ths  of  the  xn-ine,  pro- 
vided the  watery  part  be  excluded.  It  is 
this  substance  which  characterises  urine,  and 
constitutes  it  what  it  is,  and  to  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  very  singular  phenomena 
of  urine  are  to  be  ascribed. 

11.  According  to  Foureroy  and  Vauque- 
lin, the  colour  of  urine  depends  upon  the 
urea ;  the  greater  the  proportion  of  urea  the 
deeper  the  colour.  But  Proust  has  detected 
a  resinous  matter  in  urine  similar  to  the  resin 
of  bile,  and  to  tliis  substance  he  ascribes  the 
colour  of  urine. 

12.  If  urine  bo  slowly  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  a  syrup,  a  number  of  crystals 
make  their  appearance  on  its  surface,  these 
possess  the  properties  of  the  muriate  of  soda. 

13.  The  saline  residuum  which  remains 
after  the  separation  of  urea  from  crystallised 
urine  by  means  of  alkohol,  has  been  long 
known  by  the  names  of  fusible  salt  of  urine, 
and  microcosmic  salt.  Wlien  these  salts  are 
examined,  they  are  found  to  have  the  pro- 
perties of  phosphates.  The  rhomboidal 
prisms  consist  of  phosphate  of  ammojiia 
united  to  a  little  phosphate  cf  soda,  the  rect- 
angular tables,  on  the  contrary,  are  phos- 
phate of  soda  united  to  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphate  of  ammonia;  urine  then  contains 
phosphate  of  soda,  and  2'liosphatc  if  ammo- 
nia. 

14.  When\irine  is  cautiously  evaporated, 
a  few  cubic  crystals  are  often  deposited  among 
the  other  salts  ;  these  crystals  have  the  pro- 
perties of  muriate  of  ammonia. 

15.  When  urine  is  boiled  in  a  silver  basin, 
it  blackens  the  basin,  and  if  the  quantity  of 
urine  be  large,  small  crusts  of  sulphuret  of 
silver  may  be  detached.  Hence  we  see  that 
virine  contains  sulphur. 

Urine  then  contains  the  following  sub- 
stances : 

1.  Water.  5.  Carbonic  acid. 

2.  Acetic  acid.  Q.  Carbonate  of 

3.  Phosphate    of  lime, 
lime.  7,  Uric  acid. 

'1.  Phosphate    of       8.  Rosacic  acid, 
magnesia.  9.  Benzoic  acid. 
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10.  Albumen.  15.  Phosphate  of  am- 

11.  Urea.  monia. 

12.  Resin.  IG.  Muriate  of  am- 

13.  Muriate  of  soda.  monia. 
34.  Phosphate  of  so-    17.  Sulphur. 

da. 

According  to  Berzelius,  healthy  human 
urine  is  composed  of,  water  933,  urea  30. 10, 
sulphate  of  potassaS.71,  sulphate  of  soda 
3.16,  phosphate  of  soda  2.94,  muriate  of 
soda  4.45,  phosphate  of  ammonia  1.65,  mu- 
riate of  ammonia  1.50,  free  acetic  acid,  with 
lactate  of  ammonia,  animal  matter  soluble  in 
alkohol,  urea  adhering  to  the  preceding, 
altogether  17.14,  earthy  phosphates  with 
a  traCe  of  fluate  of  lime  1.0,  uric  acid  1, 
mucus  of  the  bladder  0.32,  silica  0.03,  in 
1000.0. 

No  liquor  in  the  human  body,  however, 
is  so  variable,  in  respect  to  quantity  and 
quality,  as  the  urine  ;  for  it  varies, 

1.  In  respect  to  age :  in  the  fcetus  it  is  in- 
odorous, insipid,  and  almost  aqueous  ;  but 
as  the  hifant  grows,  it  becomes  more  acrid 
and  foetid  ;  and  in  old  age  more  particularly 
so. 

2.  In  respect  to  drink :  it  is  secreted  in 
greater  quantity,  and  of  a  more  pale  colour, 
from  cold  and  copious  draughts.  It  be- 
comes green  from  an  infusion  of  Chinese 
tea. 

3.  In  respect  to  food :  from  eating  the 
heads  of  asparagus,  or  olives,  it  contracts 
a  peculiar  smell ;  from  the  fruit  of  the 
opuntia,  it  becomes  red ;  and  from  fasting, 
turbid. 

4.  In  respect  to  medicines  :  from  the  ex- 
hibition of  rhubarb  root,  it  becomes  yellow  ; 
from  cassia  pulp,  gi-een  ;  and  from  turpen- 
tine it  acquires  a  violet  odour. 

5.  In  respect  to  the  time  of  the  year :  in 
the  winter  the  urine  is  mora  copious  and 
aqueous  j  but  in  the  summer,  from  the  in- 
creased transpiration,  it  is  more  spaiing, 
higher  coloured,  and  [so  acrid  that  it  some- 
times occasions  strangury.  The  climate 
induces  the  same  difference. 

6.  In  respect  of  the  muscular  motion  of 
the  body  :  it  is  secreted  more  sparingly,  and 
concentrated  by  motion  ;  and  is  more  copi- 
ously diluted,  and  rendered  more  crude  by 
rest. 

7.  In  respect  of  the  affections  of  the  mind  : 
thus  fright  makes  the  urine  pale. 

Use.  —  The  urine  is  an  excrementious 
fluid,  like  lixivium,  by  which  the  human 
body  is  not  only  liberated  from  tlie  super- 
fluous  water,  but  also  from  the  superfluous 
salts,  and  animal  earth  ;  and  is  defended  from 
corruption. 

Lastly,  the  vis  medicatrix  naturas  some- 
times eliminates  many  morbid  and  acrid 
substances  with  the  urine ;  as  may  be  ob- 
served in  fevers,  dropsies,  &c. 
^  UniNE,  RETENTION  oi".  A  Want  of  the 
ordinary  secretion  of  urine.  In  retention  of 
urine  there  is  none  secreted  :  in  a  suppres- 


sion, tlie  urine  is  secreted  but  cannot  be 
voided. 

Urine,  suppression  of.    See  Ischuria. 

UROCRI'SIA.  (From  ovpov,  urine, 
and  /cptj/o),  to  judge.)  The  judgment  formed 
of  diseases  by  the  inspection  of  urine, 

URORRHiE'A.  (From  ovpw,  the 
urine,  and  peta,  to  flow.)  A  discharge  of  the 
urine. 

UROSCO'PI  A.  (From  ovpov,  the  urine, 
and  ffKOTrew,  to  inspect.)  Inspection  of 
urine,  that  a  judgment  of  diseases  may  be 
made  from  its  appearance. 

Uhsi'na  radix.  The  root  of  the  plant 
called  baldmoney.    See  yHthusa  meuvi. 

URSINE.  Ursijius.  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  bear. 

URSUS.'    1.  The  bear. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  animals. 
Class,  Mammalia;  Order,  Feren.  It  com- 
prehends the  several  kinds  of  bears,  the 
badger,  and  racoon. 

URTI'CA.  (^Ab  urendo ;  because  it 
excites  an  itching  and  pustules  like  those 
produced  by  fire.)  ] .  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linna;an  system.  Class, 
Monoscia.  Order,  Tetrandria.  The  net- 
tle. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  com- 
mon nettle.    See  Urtica  dioica. 

Urtica  dioica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  stinging-nettle.  This  plant 
is  well  known,  and  though  generally  de- 
spised as  a  noxious  weed,  has  been  long  used 
for  medical,  culinary,  and  economical  pur- 
poses. The  young  shoots  in  the  spring 
possess  diuretic  and  antiscorbutic  properties, 
and  are  .with  these  intentions  boiled  and  eaten 
instead  of  cabbage  greens. 

Urtica  mortda.  See  Lamiuvi  album. 
Urtica  pilulipera.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  pillbearing  nettle.  Urtica 
Homana.  The  seed  was  formerly  given 
against  diseases  of  the  chest,  but  is  now 
deservedly  forgotten.  To  raise  an  irritation 
in  paralytic  limbs,  tlie  fresh  plant  may  be 
employed  as  producing  a  more  permanent 
sting  than  the  common  nettle. 

Urtica  rosiana.    See  Urtica  piltdf era. 
Urtica  urens.    The  systematic  name  of 
a  lesser  nettle  than  the  dioica,  and  possessing 
similar  virtues. 

URTICA'RIA.  (From  urlica,  a  net- 
tle.) Febris  uriicaia  ;  Uredo ;  Purpura 
urlicata  ;  Sca7-lati7m  urtica.  The  nettle- 
rash.  A  species  of  exauthematous  fever, 
known  by  pyrexia  and  an  eruption  on  the 
skin  like  that  produced  by  the  sting  of  the 
nettle.  The  little  elevations,  called  the 
iTcttle-rash,  often  appear  instantaneously, 
especially  if  the  skin  be  rubbed  or  scratched, 
and  seldom  stay  many  hours  in  the  same 
place,  and  sometimes  not  many  minutes. 
No  part  of  the  body  is  exempt  from  them  ; 
and  where  many  of  them  rise  togetlicr,  and 
continue  an  hour  or  two,  the  parts  arc  often 
considerably   swelled,    wliich  particularly 
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happens  in  the  arms,  face,  and  hands.  These 
eruptions  vill  continue  to  infest  the  skin, 
sometimes  in  one  place  and  sometimes  in 
another,  for  one  or  two  hours  together,  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  or  perhaps  for  the 
greatest  part  of  twenty-four  liours.  In  some 
constitutions  they  last  only  a  few  days,  in 
others  many  months. 

URTICA'TIO.  (From  urlica,  a  net- 
tle.) Tlie  whipping  a  paralytic  or  be- 
numbed limb  with  nettles,  in  order  to  restore 
its  feelins:. 

U  SNEA.    See  Lichen  saxatilis. 

Utera'ria.  (From  uterus,  the  womb.) 
Medicines  appropriated  to  diseases  of  the 
womb. 

UTERINE.  Uterinus.  Appertaining 
to  the  uterus. 

Uterine  fury.    See  Ni/mphvmania. 

U'TERUS.  To-Tepcu  MiUrLr ;  Ager 
tiaturee ;  Hystcra ;  Metru  ;  Vtiiculus. 
The  womb.  A  spongy  receptacle  resem- 
bling n  compressed  pear,  situated  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  above  the  vagina,  and 
between  the  urinary  bladder  and  rectum. 

The  form  of  the  uterus  resembles  that  of 
an  oblong  pear  flattened,  with  the  depressed 
sides  placed  towards  the  ossa  pubis  and 
sacrum ;  but,  in  the  impregnated  state,  it 
becomes  more  oval,  according  to  tlie  degree 
of  its  distension.  For  the  convenience  of 
description,  and  for  some  practical  purposes, 
tlie  uterus  is  distinguished  into  three  parts. 
The  fundus,  the  body,  and  the  cervix  ;  the 
upper  part  is  called  the  fundus,  the  lower 
the  cervix  ;  the  space  between  them,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  is  undefined,  the  body.  The 
uterus  is  about  three  inches  in  length,  about 
two  in  breadth  at  the  fundus,  and  one  at  the 
cervix.  Its  thickness  is  different  at  tlie 
fundus  and  cervix,  being  at  the  former 
usually  riither  less  than  half  an  inch,  and  at 
the  latter  somewhat  more  ;  and  this  thick- 
ness is  preserved  throughout  pregnancy, 
chiefly  by  the  enlargement  of  the  veins  and 
lymphatics ;  there  being  a  smaller  change 
in  the  size  of  the  arteries.  But  there  is  so 
great  a  variety  in  the  size  and  dimensions  of 
the  uterus  in  ditferent  women,  independent 
of  the  states  of  virginity,  marriage,  or  prog- 
nancy,  as  to  prevent  any  very  accurate  men- 
suration. The  cavity  of  the  uterus  corres- 
ponds with  the  external  form  ;  that  of  the 
cervix  leads  from  the  os  uteri,  where  it  is 
very  small,  in  a  straight  direction,  to  the 
fundus,  where  it  is  expanded  into  a  triangular 
form,  with  two  of  the  angles  opposed  to  the 
entrance  into  the  Fallopian  tubes ;  and  at 
the  place  of  junction  between  the  cervix  and 
the  body  of  the  uterus,  the  cavity  is  smaller 
than  it  is  in  any  other  part.  There  is  a  swell 
or  fulness  of  all  the  parts  towards  the  cavity, 
which  is  sometimes  distinguislied  by  a  pro- 
minent line  running  longitudinally  through 
its  middle.  The  villous  coat  of  the  vagina 
is  reflected  over  the  os  uteri,  and  is  continued 
into  the  membrane  which  lines  the  cavity  of 


the  uterus.  The  internal  surface  of  the 
uterus  is  corrugated  in  a  beautiful  manner, 
but  tlie  nigoe,  or  wrinkles,  which  are  longi- 
tudinal, lessen  as  they  advance  into  the 
uterus,  the  fundus  of  which  is  smooth.  In 
the  intervals  between  the  rugaj  are  small 
orifices,  like  those  in  the  vagina,  which  dis- 
charge a  mucus,  serving,  besides  other  pur- 
poses, that  of  closing  the  os  uteri  very  curi- 
ously and  perfectly  during  pregnancy.  The 
substance  of  the  uterus,  which  is  very  firm, 
is  composed  of  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics, 
nerves,  and  muscular  fibres,  curiously  inter- 
woven and  connected  together  by  cellular 
membrane.  Tlie  muscular  fibres  are  of  a 
pale  colour,  and  appear  also  in  their  texture 
somewhat  different  from  muscular  fibres  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  arteries  of  the 
uterils  are  the  spermatic  and  hypogastric. 
The  spermatic  ai-teries  arise  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  aorta,  a  little  below  the  emul- 
gents,  and  sometimes  from  tlie  emulgents. 
Tliey  pass  over  tlie  psoa3  muscles  behind  the 
peritonajum,  enter  between  the  two  laminas 
or  duplicatures  of  the  peritoneum  which 
form  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus,  and 
proceed  to  the  uterus,  near  the  fundus  of 
which  they  insinuate  themselves,  giving 
l)ranches  in  their  passage  to  the  ovaria  and 
Fallopian  tubes.  The  liypogastric  arteries 
are  on  each  side  a  considerable  branch  of 
tiic  internal  iliacs.  They  pass  to  the  sides 
of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  sending  off  a 
number  of  smaller  branches,  which  dip  into 
its  substance.  Some  branches  also  are  re- 
flected upwards  to  the  fundus  uteri,  which 
anastomose  with  the  spermatic  arteries,  and 
others  are  reflected  downwards,  supplying 
the  vagina.  The  veins  which  reconduct  the 
blood  from  the  uterus  are  very  numerous, 
and  their  size  in  the  unimpregnated  state  is 
proportioned  to  that  of  the  arteries  ;  but  their 
enlargement  during  pregnancy  is  such,  that 
the  orifices  of  some  of  them,  when  divided, 
will  admit  even  of  the  end  of  a  small  finger. 
The  veins  anastomose  in  the  manner  of  the 
arteries  which  they  accompany  out  of  the 
uterus,  and  then,  having  the  same  names 
with  the  arteries,  spermatic  and  hypogastric, 
the  former  proceeds  to  the  vena  cava  on  the 
right  side,  and  on  the  left  to  the  emulgent 
vein  ;  and  the  latter  to  the  internal  iliac. 

From  the  substance  and  surfiices  of  the 
uterus  an  infinite  number  of  lymphatics 
arise,  which  follow  the  course  of  the  hypo- 
gastric and  spermatic  blood-vessels.  The 
first  pass  into  the  gland  of  the  internal  iliac 
plexus,  and  the  other  into  the  glands  which 
are  situated  near  the  origin  of  the  spermatic 
arteries.  Of  tliese  Nuck  first  gave  a  deli- 
neation. 

The  uterus  is  supplied  with  nerves  from 
the  lower  mesocolic  plexus,  and  from  two 
small  flat  circular  ganglions,  whicli  arc  situ- 
ated beiiind  the  rectum.  These  ganglions 
are  joined  by  a  number  of  small  branches 
from  the  third  and  fourth  sacral  nei'vea, 
4  K 
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The  ovaria  derive  tlieir  nerves  from  the 
renal  plexus.  By  the  great  number  of 
nerves,  these  parts  are  rendered  very  irrit- 
able, but  it  is  by  those  branches  which  tlic 
uterus  receives  from  the  intercostal,  that  tiie 
intimate  consent  between  it  and  various 
other  parts  is  cliiefly  preserved.  The  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  uterus  have  been  de- 
cribed  in  a  very  different  manner  by  anato- 
mists, some  of  whom  have  asserted  that  its 
substance  was  chiefly  muscular,  with  fibres 
running  in  transverse,  orbicular,  or  reti- 
culated order,  whilst  others  have  contended 
that  there  were  no  muscular  fibres  whatever 
in  the  uterus.  In  the  unimpregnatcd  ute- 
rus, wlien  boiled  for  the  purpose  of  a  more 
perfect  examination,  the  former  seems  to  be 
a  true  representation  ;  and  when  the  uterus 
is  distended  towards  the  latter  part  of  preg- 
nancy, these  fibres  are  very  tliinly  scattered  ; 
but  they  may  be  discovered  in  a  circular  di- 
rection, at  the  junction  between  the  body 
and  the  cervix  of  the  uterus,  and  surround- 
ing tlie  entrance  of  each  Fallopian  tube  in  a 
similar  order.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  reason- 
able to  atti-ibute  the  time  of  labour  to  its 
muscular  fibres  only,  if  we  are  to  judge  of 
the  power  of  a  muscle  by  the  number  of 
fibres  of  which  it  is  composed,  unless  it  ia 
presumed  that  those  of  the  uterus  are  stronger 
than  in  common  muscles.  With  respect  to 
the  glands  of  the  uterus,  none  are  discover- 
able dispersed  through  its  substance  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cervix  ;  between  the 
rugte  there  are  lacunas  which  secrete  mucus, 
and  there  are  small  follicles  at  the  edge  of 
the  OS  uteri.  These  last  are  only  observable 
in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  when  they  are  much 
enlarged.  Fiom  the  angles  at  the  fundus 
of  the  uterus,  tv.-o  processes  of  an  irregular 
round  form  originate,  called  from  the  name 
of  the  first  describer,  the  Fallopian  tubes. 
Tliey  are  about  three  inches  in  length,  and, 
becoming  smaller  in  their  progress  from  the 
uterus,  have  an  uneven,  fringed  termination, 
called  the  fimbriEe.  The  canal  which  passes 
through  these  tubes  is  extremely  small  at  their 
origin,  but  it  is  gradually  enlarged,  and  ter- 
minates with  a  patulous  orifice,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  about  one-third  of  an  inch,  sur- 
rounded by  the  fimbria;.  It  is  also  lined 
by  a  very  fine  vascular  membrane,  formed 
i«to  serpentine  plicas.  Through  tliis  canal 
the  communication  between  the  uterus  and 
ovaria  is  preserved.  The  Fallopian  tubes 
are  wrapped  in  duplicatures  of  the  perito- 
niEum,  which  are  called  the  broad  ligaments 
of  the  uterus ;  but  a  portion  of  their  ex- 
tremities, tlnis  folded,  hangs  loose  on  eacli 
side  of  the  pelvis.  From  each  lateral  angle 
of  the  uterus,  a  little  before  and  below  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  the  round  ligaments  arise, 
which  are  composed  of  arteries,  veins,  lym- 
phatics, nerves,  and  a  fibrous  structure. 
These  are  connected  together  by  cellular 
membrane,  and  'lie  wliole  is  much  enlarged 
during  pregnancy.    They  receive  tlieir  out- 


ward covering  from  the  pcritonasum,  and 
pass  out  of  the  pelvis  tlirough  the  ring  of 
the  external  oblique  muscle  to  the  groin, 
where  the  vessels  subdivide  into  small 
branches,  and  terminate  at  the  mons  veneris 
and  contiguous  parts.  FVom  the  insertion 
of  these  ligaments  into  the  groin,  the  reason 
appears  why  that  part  generally  suffers  in 
all  the  diseases  and  afi'ections  of  the  uterus, 
and  why  the  inguinal  glands  are  in  women 
so  often  found  in  a  morbid  or  enlarged 
state.  The  duplicatures  of  the  peritonjeum, 
in  which  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  ovaria  are 
involved,  are  called  the  broad  ligaments  of 
the  uterus.  These  prevent  the  entangle- 
ment of  the  parts,  and  are  conductors  of  the 
vessels  and  nerves,  as  the  mesentery  is  of 
those  of  the  intestines.  Both  tlie  round  and 
broad  ligaments  alter  their  position  during 
pregnancy,  appearing  to  rise  lower  and  more 
forward  than  in  the  unimpregnatcd  state. 
Their  use  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  prevent- 
ing the  descent  of  the  uterus,  and  to  regu- 
late its  direction  when  it  ascends  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  but  whether  ihcy 
answer  these  purposes  maj'  be  much  doubted. 
The  use  of  the  womb  is  for  menstruation, 
conception,  nutrition  of  the  foetus,  and  par- 
turition. The  uterus  is  liable  to  many  dis- 
eases, the  principal  of  which  are  retrover- 
sion and  its  falling  down,  hydatids,  dropsy 
of  the  uterus,  moles,  polypes,  ulceration, 
cancer,  &c. 

Uterus,  ketroversion  of.  By  the  term 
retroversion,  such  a  change  of  the  position 
of  the  uterus  is  understood,  that  the  fundus 
is  turned  backwards  and  downwards  upon 
its  cervix,  between  the  vagina  and  rectum, 
and  the  os  uteri  is  turned  forwards  to  tlie 
pubis,  and  upwards,  in  proportion  to  the 
descent  of  the  fundus,  so  that  by  an  examin- 
ation per  vaginam,  it  cannot  be  felt,  or  not 
without  difficulty,  when  the  uterus  is  retro- 
verted.  By  the  same  examination  there  may 
also  be  perceived  a  large  round  tumour, 
occupying  the  inferior  part  of  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis,  and  pressing  the  vagina  towards 
the  pubes.  By  an  examination  per  a?iu7n, 
the  same  tumour  may  be  felt,  pressing  tlie 
rectum  to  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  if 
both  these  examinations  are  made  at  the  same 
time,  we  may  readily  discover  that  tlie 
tumour  is  confined  within  the  vagina  and 
rectum.  Besides  the  knowledge  of  the 
retroversion  which  may  bo  gained  by  these 
examinations,  it  is  found  to  be  accompanied 
with  other  very  distinguishing  symplon^H. 
Tiiere  is  in  every  case,  together  with  ex- 
treme pain,  a  suppression  of  urine ;  and 
by  the  continuance  of  this  distension  of  the 
bladder,  the  tumour  formed  by  it  in  tlic 
abdomen  often  equals  in  size,  and  resem- 
bles in  shape  the  uterus  in  the  sixth  or 
seventh  montlis  of  pregnancy ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  suppression 
of  urine  is  frequently  absolute  only  before 
tlie  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  or  during 
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the  time  it  is  retroverted ;  for  when  the 
retroversion  is  completed,  there  is  often  a 
discharge  of  urine,  so  as  to  prevent  an  in- 
crease of  the  distension  of  the  bladder, 
though  not  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  re- 
move it.  There  is  also  an  obstinate  con- 
stipation of  the  bowels,  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  retroverted  uterus  upon 
the  rectum,  which  renders  the  injection  of 
a  clyster  very  difficult,  or  even  impossible. 
But  it  appears  that  all  the  painful  symp- 
toms are  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
suppression  of  urine ;  for  none  of  those 
parts  which  are  apt  to  sympatliise  in  affec- 
tions or  diseases  of  the  uterus  are  disturbed 
by  its  retroversion.  Tlie  retroversion  of 
tlie  uterus  has  generally  occurred  about 
the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  and  some- 
times after  delivery  it  may  likewise  happen, 
where  the  uterus  is,  from  any  cause,  en- 
larged to  the  size  it  acquires  about  the 
third  month  of  pregnancy,  but  not  with 
such  facility  as  in  the  pregnant  state,  be- 
cause the  enlargement  is  then  chiefly  at 
the  fundus.  If  the  uterus  is  but  little  en- 
larged, or  if  it  be  enlarged  beyond  a  cer- 
tain time,  it  cannot  well  be  retroverted ; 
for,  in  the  first  case,  should  the  cause  of  a 
retroversion  exist,  the  weight  at  the  fundus 
would  be  wanting  to  produce  it ;  and  in  the 
latter  the  uterus  would  be  raised  above  the 
projection  of  the  sacrum,  and  supported  by 
the  spine. 

Utuica'ria.  (From  uter,  a  bottle  :  so 
called  from  its  appendages  at  the  end  of 
the  leaves  resembling  bottles,  to  contain 
water. )  A  name  of  the  nepenthss,  or  won- 
derful plant. 

UTRI'CULUS.  (Dim.  of  M?er,  a  bottle: 
so  called  from  its  shape.)    1,  The  womb. 

2.  A  little  bladder.  Applied  by  bota- 
nists to  a  species  of  capsule,  which  varies 
in  thickness,  never  opens  by  any  valve,  and 


falls  off  with  the  seed.  Sir  J.  Smith  be- 
lieves it  never  contains  more  than  one  seed, 
of  which  it  is  most  commodiously,  in  bota- 
nical language,  called  an  external  coat,  ra- 
ther than  a  capsule.  Gaertner  applies  it  to 
Chsenopodium  and  Clematis  :  in  tlie  former 
it  seems  to  be  pellicula ;  in  the  latter,  testa. 
—  Smilli. 

U'VA.  (  Uva,  (B.  f.  ;  Quasi  uvida,  from 
its  juice.)    1.  An  unripe  grape. 

2.  A  tumour  on  tlie  eye  resembling  a 
grape. 

Uva  GRUiNA.  Crane-berries.  The  ber- 
ries of  the  Oxycoccos  en/t/irocar]MS.  They 
are  brought  from  New  England,  and  are 
reckoned  antiscorbutic. 

Uva  passa  major.  The  raisin.  See 
Vitis  vinifera, 

Uva  passa  minor.  The  dried  cui-rant. 
See  Viiis  corinlhicu, 

Uva  ursi.  Bear's  whortle-berry.  See 
Arbutus  uva  ursi, 

U' VE  A.  (  From  uva,  an  unripe  grape  : 
so  called  because,  in  beasts,  which  the  an- 
cients chiefly  dissected,  it  is  like  an  unripe 
grape.)  The  posterior  lamina  of  the  iris. 
See  Choroid  mcinhrane, 

U'VULA.  (Dim.  of  uva,  a  grape.) 
Columella:  Cion;  Gargareon;  Columnu  oris ; 
Gurgulio  ;  IntersejHum.  The  small  conical 
fleshy  substance  hanging  in  the  middle  of 
the  veluin  pendulum  pulati,  over  the  root  of 
the  tongue.  It  is  composed  of  the  common 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  a  small  muscle 
resembling  a  worm  which  arises  from  the 
union  of  the  palatine  bone,  and  descends  to 
the  tip  of  the  uvula.  It  was  called  Palato 
staphilinus,  by  Douglas,  and  Slaphilinus 
epistajMlmus,  by  Winslow.  By  its  con- 
traction, the  uvula  is  raised  up. 

UVULA'RIA.  (From  uvula !  because 
it  cured  diseases  of  the  uvula.)  See  Riis, 
cus  hypoglossum. 


V. 


V  A'CCA.  .  The  cow.    See  Milk. 

VACCA'illA.  (From  vacca,  a  cow; 
because  it  is  coveted  by  cows.)  The  herb 
cow's-basil. 

VACCINATION.  The  insertion  of 
the  matter  to  produce  the  cow-pox.  See 
Variola  vaccina. 

VACCINIA.    See  Variola  vaccina. 

VACCI'NIUM.  (Quasi  baccinium,  from 
its  berry.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Oclandria  ; 
Order,  Monngynia. 

Vaccinium  mvrtii.i,ijs.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  myrtle-berry.      The  berries 


which  are  directed  in  pharmacopoeias  by  the 
name  of  bacccB  myrtillm-um,  are  the  fruit  of 
this  plant.  Prepared  with  vinegar  they  are 
esteemed  as  antiscorbutics,  and  when  dry 
possess  astringent  virtues. 

Vaccinium  oxycoccos.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cranberry-plant.  Oxtjcoccos 
paluslris  ;  V ■xccinia  paluslris  ;  Viiis  idcea 
paliislris.  Moor-bcrry.  Cranberry.  These 
berries  are  inserted  in  some  pharmacopoeias, 
They  are  about  the  size  of  our  haws,  and 
are  pleasantly  acid,  and  cooling,  with  whicii 
intention  they  are  used  medicinally  in  Swe- 
den. In  this  country  they  are  mostly  pre- 
served and  made  into  tarts. 
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Vaccinidm  vras  idjea.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  red  whortlc-berry.  Vitis 
idcca.  The  leaves  of  tliis  plant,  vaccinium 
vUis  idcca,  of  LinnaJus,  are  so  adstringent  as 
to  be  used  in  some  places  for  tanning.  Thoy 
are  said  to  mitigate  the  pain  attendant  on 
calculous  diseases  when  given  internally  in 
the  form  of  decoction.  The  ripe  berries 
abound  with  a  grateful  acid  juice  ;  and  are 
esteemed  in  Sweden  as  aperient,  antiseptic, 
and  refrigerant,  and  often  given  in  putrid 
diseases. 

VAGI'NA.  Vagina  uteri.  The  canal 
which  leads  from  the  external  orifice  of 
the  female  pudendum  to  the  uterus.  It 
is  somewhat  of  a  conical  form,  with  the 
-narrowest  part  downwards,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  being  five  or  six  inches  in 
length,  and  about  two  in  diameter.  But 
it  would  be  more  proper  to  say,  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  extended  to  those  dimen- 
sions ;  for  in  its  common  state,  the  os 
uteri  is  seldom  found  to  be  more  than  three 
inches  from  the  external  orifice,  and  the 
vagina  is  contrabted  as  well  as  shortened. 
The  vagina  is  composed  of  tiuo  coats,  the 
first  or  innermost  of  which  is  villous  inter- 
spersed with  many  excretory  ducts,  and 
contracted  into  plicaj,  or  small  transverse 
folds,  particularly  at  the  fore  and  back 
part,  but,  by  child-bearing  these  are  les- 
sened or  obliterated.  The  second  coat  is 
composed  of  a  firm  membrane,  in  which 
muscular  fibres  are  not  distinctly  observ- 
able, but  %vhich  are  endowed,  to  a  certain 
degree,  with  contractile  powers  like  a 
muscle.  Tliis  is  surrounded  by  cellular 
membrane,  wliich  connects  it  to  the  neigh- 
bouring parts.  A  portion  of  the  upper  and 
posterior  part  pf  the  vagina  is  also  covered 
by  the  peritonajum.  The  entrance  of  the 
vagina  is  constricted  -by  muscular  fibres 
originating  from  the  rami  of  the  pubis, 
which  run  on  each  side  of  the  pudendum, 
surrounding  the  posterior  part,  and  exe- 
cuting an  equivalent  office,  though  they 
cannot  be  said  to  form  a  true  sphincter. 

The  upper  part  of  the  vagina  is  connected 
to  the  circumference  of  the  os  uteri,  but 
not  in  a  straight  line,  so  as  to  render  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus  a  continuation  of  that 
of  the  vagina.  For  the  latter  stretches  be- 
yond the  former,  and,  being  joined  to  the 
cervix,  is  reflected  over  the  os  uteri, 
which  by  this  mode  of  union,  is  suspended 
with  protuberant  lips  in  tlie  vagina,  and 
permitted  to  cliange  its  position  in  various 
ways  and  directions.  When,  therefore, 
these  parts  are  distended  and  unfolded  at 
the  time  of  labour,  they  are  continued  into 
each  otiior,  and  there  is  no  part  whicii  can 
be  considered  as  the  precise  beginning  of 
tlie  uterus  or  termination  of  the  vagina. 

The  diseases  of  the  vagina  are,  first, 
such  an  abbreviation  and  contraction  as 
render  it  unfit  for  the  uses  for  which  it  was 
designed  :  secondly,  a  (.ohcslon  of  tlie  sides 


in  consequence  of  preceding  ulceration  : 
thirdly,  cicatrices  after  an  ulceration  of  the 
jiarts  J  fourthly,  excrescences  ;  fiftlily, 
fluor  albus.  This  abbreviation  and  con- 
traction of  the  vagina,  which  usually  ac- 
company each  other,  are  produced  by 
original  defective  formation,  and  tliey  are 
seldom  discovered  before  the  time  of  mar- 
riage, the  consummation  of  which  they 
sometimes  prevent.  The  curative  inten- 
tions are  to  relax  the  parts  by  the  use  of 
emollient  applications,  and  to  dilate  tliem 
to  their  proper  size  by  sponge,,  or  other 
tents,  or,  which  are  more  effectual,  by 
bougies  gradually  enlarged.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attend  this  disorder,  are 
sometimes  such  as  might  lead  us  to  form  an 
erroneous  opinion  of  the  disease.  A  case 
of  this  kind,  which  was  under  Dr.  Den- 
man's  care,  from  the  strangury,  from  the 
heat  of  the  parts,  and  the  profuse  and  in- 
flammatory discharge,  was  suspected  to 
proceed  from  venereal  infection ;  and  with 
that  opinion  the  patient  had  been  put  upon 
a  dourse  of  medicine  composed  of  quick 
silver,  for  several  weeks,  without  relief. 
When  she  applied  to  the  Doctor,  he  prevailed 
upon  her  to  submit  to  an  examination,  and 
found  tlie  vagina  rigid,  so  much  contracted 
as  not  to  exceed  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
nor  more  than  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
length.  The  repeated,  tliough  fruitless 
attempts  which  had  been  made  to  com- 
plete the  act  of  coition,  had  occasioned  a 
considerable  inflammation  upon  the  parts, 
and  all  the  suspicious  appearances  before- 
mentioned.  To  remove  the  inflammation 
she  was  bled,  took  some  gentle  purgative 
medicines,  used  an  emollient  fomentation, 
and  afterwards  some  unctuous  applications  ; 
she  was  also  advised  to  live  separate  from 
her  husband  for  some  time.  The  inflam- 
mation being  gone,  tents  of  various  sizes 
were  introduced  into  tlie  vagina,  by  which 
it  was  distended,  tliough  not  verj'  amply. 
She  then  returned  to  her  husband,  and  in 
a  few  months  became  pregnant.  Her 
labour,  though  slow,  was  not  attended  with 
any  extraordinary  difficulty.  She  was  de- 
livered of  a  full-sized  child,  and  afterwards 
suffered  no  inconvenience.  Another  kind 
of  constriction  of  the  external  parts  some- 
times occurs,  and  which  seems  to  be  a 
mere  spasm.  By  the  violence  or  long  con- 
tinuance of  a  labour,  by  the  morbid  state 
of  the  constitution,  or  by  the  negligent 
and  improper  use  of  instruments,  an  in- 
flammation of  the  external  parts,  or  vagina, 
is  sometimes  produced  in  such  a  degree  as 
to  endanger  a  mortification.  By  careful 
management  this  consequence  is  usually 
prevented  ;  but  in  some  cases,  when  the 
constitution  of  the  patient  was  prone  to 
disease,  the  external  parts  have  sloughed 
awa)',  and  in  others,  equal  injury  has  been 
done  to  the  vagina.  But  the  eflect  of  the 
inllamuiation  is  usually  coufincd  to  the 
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internal  or  villous  coat,  which  is  sometimes 
cast  off  wholly  or  partially.  An  ulcerated 
surface  being  thus  left,  when  tlie  disposi- 
tion to  heal  has  taken  place,  cicatrices 
have  been  formed  of  different  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  the  depth  and  extent  of  the 
ulceration,  and  there  being  no  counterac- 
tion  to  the  contractile  state  of  the  parts, 
the  dimensions  of  the  vagina  become  much 
reduced,  or,  if  the  ulceration  should  not 
be  healed,  and  the  contractibility  of  the 
parts  continue  to  operate,  the  ulcerated 
surfaces  being  brouglit  together  may  co- 
here, and  the  canal  of  the  vagina  be  per- 
fectly closed. 

Cicatrices  in  the  vagina  very  seldom  be- 
come an  impediment  to  the  connection  be- 
tween the  sexes ;  %vhen  they  do,  the  same 
kind  of  assistance  is  required  as  was  recom- 
mended in  the  natural  contraction  or  abbre- 
viation of  the  part ;  they  always  give  way  to 
the  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  child  in  the 
time  of  labour,  though  in  many  cases  with 
great  difficulty.  Sometimes  the  appearances 
may  mislead  the  judgment ;  for  the  above 
author  was  called  to  a  woman  in  labour, 
who  was  thought  to  have  become  pregnant, 
though  the  hymen  remained  unbroken  ;  but, 
on  making  very  particular  inquiry,  he  disco- 
vered that  this  was  lier  second  labour,  and 
tliat  the  part,  which,  from  its  form  and  situ- 
ation, was  supposed  to  be  the  hymen^  with 
a  small  aperture  was  a  cicatrice,  or  unnatu- 
ral contraction  of  the  entrance  into  the  va- 
gina, consequent  to  an  ulceration  of  the  part 
after  lier  former  labour.  Fungous  excres- 
cences arising  from  any  part  of  the  vagina 
or  uterus,  have  been  distinguished,  though 
not  very  properly,  by  the  general  term  poly- 
pus.   See  Polypus. 

Vagina  of  nerves.  The  outer  covering 
of  nerves.  By  some  it  is  said  to  be  a  pro- 
duction of  the  pia  mater  only,  and  by  others 
of  the  dura  mater,  because  it  agrees  with  it 
in  tenacity,  colour,  and  texture. 

Vagina  of  tendons.  A  loose  membra- 
nous sheath,  formed  of  cellular  membrane, 
investing  the  tendons,  and  containing  an 
unctuous  juice,  which  is  secreted  by  the  ves- 
sels of  its  internal  surface.  Ganglions  are 
nothing  more  than  an  accumulation  of  tliis 
juice. 

VAGINA'LIS  TUNICA.  See  Tunica 
vaginalis  testis. 

VAGINANS.  Sheathing:  applied  to 
parts  of  animals  and  plants,  as  the  tunica 
vaginalis  or  testicle  ;  to  leaves  which  sheathe 
the  stem,  or  eacli  other,  as  in  grasses  ;  and 
to  the  leafstalk  of  the  Canna  indica,  which 
surrounds  the  stem  like  a  sheath  j  hence 
jKliolus  vaginans.  ' 

VAGITUS.  Theory  of  young  children  ; 
also  the  distressing  cry  of  persons  under 
surgical  o])eralions. 

VA'GUM,  PAR.    Sec  Par  vagtm. 

VALERIAN.    See  Valeriana. 


Valerian,  Celtic,    See  Valeriana  celtica. 

Valerian,  garden.     See  Valeriana  major. 

Valerian,  great.    See  Valeriana  major. 

Valerian,  lesser.     See  Valeriana, 

VALERIA'NA.  (From  Valerius,  who 
first  particularly  described  it.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnajan 
system.  Class,  Triandria ;  Order,  Jlfo- 
nogynia.  Valerian. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  wild 
valerian.    See  Valeriana  officinalis, 

Valeriana  celtica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Nardus  celtica,  Spica  celtica 
Dioscoridis,  Celtic  nard.  The  root  of 
this  plant,  a  native  of  the  Alps,  has  been 
recommended  as  a  stomachic,  carminative, 
and  diuretic.  At  present  it  is  only  used  in 
this  country  in  the  theriaca  and  mithridate, 
though  its  sensible  qualities  promise  some 
considerable  medicinal  powers.  It  ha» 
a  moderately  strong  smell,  and  a  warm, 
bitterish,  subacrid  taste. 

Valeriana  locusta.  Alburn  obis.  Corn 
sallad.  This  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
for  an  early  sallad.  It  is  a  wholesome 
esculent  plant,  gently  aperient  and  anti- 
scorbutic. 

Valeriana  major.    See  Valeriana  pliu. 
Valeriana  minor.    See  Valeriana  offici- 
nalis. 

Valeriana  officinalis.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  Valeriana  minor.  Valeriana 
sylveslris;  Leuco  lachamim.  Officinal  valerian; 
Wild  valerian.  Valeriana— Jloribus  Iriandris, 
Joliis  omnibus  pinnalis,  of  Linnseus.  The  root 
of  this  plant  has  been  long  extolled  as  an 
efficacious  remedy  in  epilepsy,  which 
caused  it  to  be  exhibited  in  a  variety  of 
other  complaints  termed  nervous,  in  which 
it  has  been  found  highly  serviceable.  It  is 
also  in  very  general  use  as  an  antispasmodic, 
and  is  exhibited  in  convulsive  hysterical 
diseases.  A  simple  and  volatile  tincture  are 
directed  in  the  pharmacopceias. 

Valeriana  phu.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  garden  valerian.  Valeriana  major. 
The  root  of  this  jilant  is  said  to  be  effica- 
cious in  removing  rheumatism,  especially 
sciatica  ;  and  also  inveterate  epilepsies. 

Valeriana  sylvesiris.  See  Valeriana 
qfflcinalis. 

Va'llom.  (From  t;a^^MS,' a  hedge  stake: 
so  called  from  the  regular  trench-like  dispo- 
sition of  the  hairs.)    The  eye-brows. 

V  A  L  S  A  L  V A,  Anton.  Maria,  was 
born  at  Imola,  in  1666,  and  placed  at  a  pro- 
per age  under  Malpighi,  at  Bologna,  where 
he  applied  so  closely  as  to  impair  his  health. 
He  took  his  degree  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  connecting  surgery  with  physic,  ac- 
quired high  reputation.  He  simplified  the 
instruments  in  use,  banished  the  practice  of 
cauterizing  the  arteries  after  amputation,  and 
employed  manual  operations  in  the  cure  of 
deafness.  In  1607,  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  anatomy  in  the  university  ;  and  under  liis 
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direction  the  scliool  acquired  great  celebrity  : 
among  other  distinguislied  pupils  of  liis, 
Morgagni  must  be  reckoned,  whose  chief 
wofk,  "  De  Sedibus  et  Causis  Morborum," 
contains  many  dissections  by  Valsalva,  As 
he  advanced  in  life  he  became  corpulent  and 
lethargic,  and  in  1723  was  carried  off  by  an 
apoplectic  stroke.  His  museum  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  and 
his  surgical  instruments  to  tlie  Hospital  for 
Incurables.  The  principal  of  his  works  is 
a  treatise  "  De  Aure  Humana  ;"  and  after 
his  death,  three  of  his  dissertations  on 
Anatomical  Subjects  were  printed  by  Mor- 
gagni. 

VALVE.  (Fafoa;  from  valveo,  to  fold 
up  )  A  thin  and  transparent  membrane 
situated  within  certain  vessels,  as  arteries, 
veins,  and.  absorbents,  tlie  office  of  which 
appears  to  be  to  prevent  the  contents  of  the 
vessel  from  flowing  back. 

Valve  of  the  colon.     See  Intestine. 
,    Valve,  semilunar.     See  Semilimar  valves. 
^    Valve,  tricusjnd.     See  Tricusipid  valves. 

Valve,  triglochin.     See  Tricuspid  valves. 

VA'LVULA.  (From  vulva,  a  valve,  of 
which  it  is  a  diminutive.)     A  little  valve. 

1.  Applied  to  the  valves  of  the  venal  and 
lymphatic  system  of  animals. 

2.  In  botany,  to  the  parts  or  halves  of  a 
capsule,  which  split  open  when  the  seed  is 
ripe. 

VALvutA  coLi.    See  Inlesline, 

Valvula  eustachii.  a  membranous 
semilunar  valve,  which  separates  tlie  right 
auricle  from  the  inferior  vena  cava,  first  de- 
scribed by  Eustachius. 

Valvula  mitrahs.    See  Mitral  valves. 

Valvula  bemilunaris.  See  Semilunar 
valves, 

Valvula  tuiglochinis.  See  Tricuspid 
valves. 

Valvula  TULrii.    See  Intestine. 

ValvuljE  coNNivENTEs.  The  Semilunar 
folds  formed  of  tlie  villous  coat  of  the  intes- 
tinum  duodenum,  and  jejunum.  Their  use 
appears  to  be  to  increase  theinternal  surface 
of  the  intestines. 

Vanelloe.    See  Epidendrum  vanilla.  ' 

VANILLA.    See  Epidendrum  vanilla, 

VAPOIIA'RIUM.  (Fronti  vapor,  va- 
pour.)    A  vapour-bath. 

VAPRECUL^.  The  name  of  an  order 
of  plants  in  Linna;us's  Fraguients  of  a 
Natural  Method,  consisting  of  such  as  are, 
and  liavo  a  monopliylous  calyx,  ■  like  a 
coloured  corolla. 

Varcc.    Tlie  French  name  for  kelp. 

Va'iua.  (From  varius,  changeable.) 
The  small-pox  :  also  small  red  pimples  in 
the  face. 

VARICE'LLA.  (Dim.  of  varia,  the 
small-pox  :  so  called  from  its  being  change- 
able.) Variola  li/mphalica.  The  chicken- 
pox.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class 
fi/rcxieE,    and    Order    Exanthemata,  of 


Cullen,  known  by  moderate  synocha,  pim- 
ples bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  small- 
pox, quickly  formingpustuk's,  which  contain 
a  fluid  matter,  but  scarcely  purulent,  and 
after  three  or  four  days  from  tlieir  first 
appearance,  desquamate. 

VARICOCE'LE.  (From  varix,  a  dis- 
tended vein,  and  kt/Xtj,  a  tumour.)  A 
swelling  of  the  veins  of  the  scrotum,  or 
spermatic  cord  ;  hence  it  is  divided  into  the 
scrotal  varicocele,  which  is  known  by  the 
appearance  of  livid  and  tumid  veins  on  the 
scrotum  ;  and  varicocele  of  the  spermatic  cord, 
known  by  feeling  hard  vermiform  vessels  in 
the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord.  Varicocele 
mostly  arises  from  excessive  walking,  run- 
ning, jumping,  wearing  of  trusses,  and  the 
like,  producing  at  first  a  slight  uneasiness  in 
the  part,  which,  if  not  remedied,  continues 
advancing  towards  the  Idins. 

VARIEGATUS.  Variegated  ;  applied 
to  an  intermixture  of  colours ;  as  in  tlie 
leaves  of  some  plants,  Mentha  rotundifdia,  &c. 

VARI'OLA.  (From  varius,  changing 
colour,  because  it  disfigures  the  skin.  J  The 
small-pox  .  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class 
Pyrexice,  and  Order  Exanthemata,  of 
Cullen,  distinguished  by  synocha,  eruption 
of  red  pimples  on  the  third  day,  wliich  on 
the  eighth  day  contain  pus,  and  afterwards 
drying,  fall  off  in  crusts. 

It  is  a  disease  of  a  very  contagious  nature, 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  inio 
Europe  from  Arabia,  and  in  which  there 
arises  a  fever,  that  is  succeeded  by  a  number 
of  little  inflammations  in  the  skin,  which 
proceed  to  suppuration,  the  matter  formed 
thereby  being  capable  of  producing  the 
disorder  in  another  per.son.  It  makes  its 
attack  on  people  of  ail  ages,  but  tJie  young 
of  both  sexes  are  more  liable  to  it  than 
those  who  are  much  advanced  in  life ;  and 
it  may  prevail  at  all  seasons  of  tiie  year,  but 
is  most  prevalent  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

The  small-pox  is  distinguished  into  the 
distinct  and  confluent,  implying  that  in  the 
former,  the  eruptions  are  perfectly  separate 
from  each  other,  and  that  in  the  latter  tlicy 
run  much  into  one  another. 

Both  species  are  produced  either  by 
breathing  air  impregnated  with  the  eflluvia 
arising  from  the  bodies  of  those  who  labour 
under  the  disease,  or  by  the  introduction  of 
a  small  quantity  of  the  variolous  matter  in- 
to the  habit  by  inoculation  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  ditTerence  of  the  s!Tiall-|)ox 
is  not  owing  to  any  difference  in  the  con- 
tagion, but  depends  on  the  state  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  applied,  or  on  certain 
circumstances  concurring  with  the  applica- 
cation  of  it. 

A  variety  of  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained respecting  the  eflcet  of  the  variolous 
infection  on  the  fretus  in  utcro  ;  a  suflicicnt 
number  of  instances,  however,  has  been  re- 
corded, to  ascertain  that  the  disease  may  bu 
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communicated  from  the  mother  to  the  child,  subsides,  together  witli  the  affection  of  the 

In  some  cases,  the  body  of  tl>c  child,  at  its  fauces,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  same  m  the 

birth,  has  been  covered  with  pustules,  and  hands  and  feet,   after  which  the  pustules 

the  nature  of  the  disease  has  been  most  break,  and  discharge  their  contents  5  and 

satisfactorily  ascertained  by  inoculating  with  then  becoming  dry,  they  fall  in  crusts,  leav- 

matter  taken  from  the  pustules.    In  other  ing  the  skin  which  they  covered  of  a  brown- 


Ciisos,  there  has  been  no  appearance  of  the 
disease  at  the  birth,  but  an  eruption  and 
other  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  ap- 
peared so  early,  as  to  ascertain  that  the  in- 
icction  must  have  been  received  previously 
lo  tlie  removal  of  the  child  from  the  ute- 
rus. 

Four  different  states,  or  stages,  are  to  be 
observed  in  the  smaH-pox  :  first,  the  febrile; 
second,  the  eruptive  ;  third,  the  maturative  ; 
and,  fourth,  that  of  the  declination  or  scab- 
bing. When  tiie  disease  has  arisen  na- 
turally, and  is  of  the  distinct  kind,  the  ^  .  „  ,  .  -  a 
eruption  is  commonly  preceded  by  a  redness  nausea,  vomiting,  and  a  frequent  and  con- 
in  the  eyes,  soreness  in  the  throat,  pains  in  traeted  pulse,  and  often  with  coma  or  deli- 
the  hoad,  back,  and  loins,  weariness  and  rium.  In  infants,  convulsive  lits  are  apt  to 
faintness,  alternate  fits  of  chilliness  and  heat,  occur,  ^vhich  either  prove  fatal  before  any 
thirst,  nausea,  inclination  to  vomit,  and  a   eruption  appears,  or  they  usher  m  a  malig- 


red  colour,  wliich  appearance  continues  for 
many  days.  In  those  cases  where  the  pus- 
tules  are  large,  and  are  late  in  becoming  dry 
and  falling  off,  tliey  are  very  apt  to  leave 
pits  behind  tliem  ;  but  where  tJiey  are  small, 
suppurate  quickly,  and  are  few  in  number, 
they  neither  leave  any  marks  behind  them, 
nor  do  they  occasion  much  affection  of  the 
system. 

In  the  confluent  small-pox,  the  fever 
which  precedes  the  eruption  is  much  more 
violent  than  in  the  distinct,  being  attended 
usually  with  great  anxiety,   heat,  thirst. 


quick  pulse. 

In  some  instances,  these  symptoms  prevail 
in  a  high  degree,  and  in  othere  tliey  are  very 
moderate  and  trifling.  In  very,  young 
children,  slartings  and  convulsions  are  apt 


iiant  species  of  the  disease. 

The  eruption  usually  makes  its  appearance 
about  the  third  day,  !)eing  frequently  pre- 
ceded or  attended  vvidi  a  rosy  elHorescence, 
similar  to  what  takes  jilace  in  the  mea- 


to  take  place  a  short  time  previous  to  die  sles ;  but  the  fever,  although  it  suffers  some 

appearance  of  the  eruption,  always  giving  slight  remission  on  the  coming  out  of  the 

great  alarm  to  those  not  conversant  with  the  eruption,  does  not  go  off  as  in 

frequency  of  the  occurrence.  '  """^ 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the 
first  seizure,  the  eruption  shows  itself  in 


the  distinct 

kind ;  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  increased 
after  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  and  continues 
considerable  througliout  the  remainder  of 
tlie  disease. 

As  the  eruption  advances,  the  face,  being 
thickly  beset  with  pustules,  becomes  very 
much  swelled,  the  eyelids  are  closed  up,  so 
as  to  deprive  the  patient  of  sight,  and  a 
gentle  salivation  ensues,  which,  towards  the 
eleventh  day,  is  so  viscid  as  to  be  spit  up 
with  great  difficulty.  In  children,  a  diar- 
rhoea usually  attends  this  stage  of  the  disease 
instead  of  a  salivation,  which  is  to  be  met 


seizure^ 

little  red  spots  on  the  face,  neck,  and  breast, 
and  these  continue  to  increase  in  number 
and  size  for  three  or  four  longer,  at  the  end 
of  which  time,  they  are  to  be  observed  dis- 
persed over  several  parts  of  the  body. 

If  the  pustules  are  not  very  numerous, 
the  lebrile  symptoms  will  generally  go  oif 
on  the  appearance  of  die  eruption,  or  then 
will  become  very  moderate.     It  sometimes 

happens,  that  a  number  of  little  spots  of  an  •  ,  , 
erysipelatous  nature  are  interspersed  amongst  with  only  ni  adults.      The  vesicles  on  the 
the  pustules  ;    but  Uiese  generally  go  in  top  of  th.e  pimples  arc  to  be  perceived  sooner 
again,    as  soon  as  the  suppuration  com-  in  the  confluent  small-pox  than  in  the  dis- 
mences,  whi^'h  is  usually  about  the  fifth  or  tinct ;  but  they  never  rise  to  an  eminence, 
sixth  day,  at  which  period,  a  small  vesicle,  being  usually  flatted  in  ;  neither  do  they  ar- 
containing  an  almost  colourless  fluid,  may  rive  to  proper  suppuration,  as  the  fluid  con- 
be  observed  upon  the  top  of  each  pimple,  tained  in  them,  instead  of  becoming  yellow, 
Should  the  pustules  be  perfectly  distinct  and  turns  to  a  brown  colour, 
separate  from  each  other,  the  sui;puralion       About  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day,  the 
will  probably  be  completed  about  the  eighth  swelling  of  the  face  usually  subsides,  and' 
or  ninth  day,  and  they  will  then  be  filled  then  the  hands  and  feet  begin  to  puff  up  and 
wiU)  a  thick  yellow  matter;  but  should  they  swell,  and  about  the  same  time  the  vesicles 
run  much  into  each  other,  it  will  not  be  break,  a.nd  pour  out  a  licpior  that  forms 
completed  till  some  days  later.  into  brown  or  black  crusts,  which,  upon 
When  the  pustules  arc  very  Uiick  and  falling  off,  leave  deep  pits  behind  them  diat 
numerous  on  the  face,  it  is  apt  about  this  continue  for  life ;  and  where  the  pustules 
time  to  become  much  swelled,  and  the  eye-  have  run  much  into  each  oUier,  they  then 
lids  to  be  closed  up,  previous  to  vvliich,  there  disfigure  and  scar  the  face  very  consider- 
usually  arises  a  hoarseness,  and  difliculty  of  ably. 

swallowing,  accompanied  with  a  consider-       Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  putresccncy 

ble  discharge  of  viscid  saliva.     About  the  of  die  fluids  takes  place  at  an  early  period  of 

eleventh  dav,  the  swelling  of  the  face  usually  the  disease,  and  shows  itself  in  livid  siiola 
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interspersed  among  tlie  pustules,  and  by  a 
discharge  of  blood  by  urine,  stool,  and  fVom 
various  parts  of  llie  body. 

In  tlie  confluent  small-pox,  the  fever 
■which,  perhaps,  had  suffered  some  slight 
remission  from  the  time  the  eruption  made 
its  appearance  to  that  of  maturation,  is  often 
renewed  with  considerable  violence  at  this 
last-mentioned  period,  which  is  what  is  called 
the  secondary  fever,  and  this  is  the  most 
dangerous  stage  of  the  disease.    It  has  been 
observed,  even  amongst  the  vulgar,  tliat  the 
small-pox  is  apt  to  appear  immediately  before 
or  after  the  prevalence  of  the  measles.  An- 
other curious  observation  has  been  made 
relating  to  the  symptoms  of  these  complaints, 
namely,  that  if,  while  a  patient  labours 
under  the  small-pox,  he  is  seized  with  tlie 
iJieasles,  the  course  of  the  former  is  retarded 
till  the  eruption  of  the  measles  is  finished. 
The  measles  appear,  for  instance,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  eruption  of  small-pox  ; 
the  progress  of  this  ceases,  till  the  measles 
terminate  by  desquamation,  and  then  it  goes 
on  in  the  usual  way.     Several  cases  are, 
however,  recorded  in  the  Medical  and  Phy- 
sical Journal,  as  likewise  in  the  third  vo- 
lume of  the  Medical    Commentaries,  in 
which  a  concurrence  of  the  small-pox  and 
measles  took  place  without  the  progress  of  the 
foi-mer  being  retarded.    The  distinct  small- 
pox is_  not  attended  with  danger,  except 
when  it  attacks  pregnant  women,  or  ap- 
proaches nearly  in  its  nature  to  that  of  the 
confluent;  but  this  last  is  always  accom- 
panied with  considerable  risk,  the  degree  of 
which  is  ever  in  proportion  to  the  violence 
and  permanence  of  the  fever,  the  number  of 
pustules  on  the  face,  and  the  disposition  to 
putrescency  which  prevails. 

When  there  is  a  great  tendency  this  way, 
the  disease  usually  proves  fatal  between  the 
eighth  and  eleventh  day,  but,  in  some  cases, 
death  is  protracted  till  the  fourteenth  or 
sixteenth.  The  confluent  small-pox,  al- 
though it  may  not  prove  immediately  mor- 
tal, is  very  apt  to  induce  various  morbid 
affections. 

Both  kinds  of  small-pox  leave  behind 
them  a  predisposition  to  inflammatory  com- 
plaints, particularly  to  ophthalmia  and  vis- 
ceral inflammations,  but  more  especially  of 
the  thorax  ;  and  they  not  unfrequently  ex- 
cite scrophula  into  action  which  might 
otherwise  have  lain  dormant  in  the  system. 

The  regular  swelling  of  the  hands  and 
feet  upon  that  of  the  face  subsiding,  and  its 
continuance  for  the  due  time,  may  be  re- 
garded in  a  favourable  light. 

The  dissections  which  have  been  made  of 
confluent  small-pox,  have  never  discovered 
any  pustules  internally  on  the  viscera.  From 
them  it  also  appears  that  variolous  pustules 
never  attack  the  cavities  of  the  body,  except 
those  to  which  the  air  has  free  access,  as  the 
nose,  mouth,  trachea,  the  larger  branches 
of  the  bronchia,  and  the  outermost  part  of 


the  meatus  auditorius.  In  cases  of  prolap- 
sus ani,  they  likewise  frequently  attack  tliat 
part  of  the  gut  which  is  exposed  to  the  air. 
They  have  usually  shown  the  same  morbid 
appearances  inwardly,  as  are  met  with  in 
putrid  fever,  where  the  disease  has  been  of 
the  malignant  kind.  Where  tiie  febrile 
symptoms  have  run  high,  and  the  head  has 
been  much  affected  with  coma  or  delirium, 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  appear,  on  removing 
the  cranium  and  dura-mater,  more  turgid, 
and  filled  with  a  darker  coloured  blood  tlian 
usual,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  serous  fluid 
is  found,  particularly  towards  the  base  of 
the  brain.  Under  similar  circumstances, 
the  lungs  have  often  a  darker  appearance, 
and  their  moisture  is  more  copious  than 
usual.  When  no  inflammatory  affection  has 
supervened,  they  are  most  usually  sound. 

The  treatment  of  small-pox  will  differ 
materially  according  to  the  species  of  the 
di  sease.  In  the  distinct,  ushered  in  by  syno- 
chal  pyrexia,  it  may  be  occasionally  proper, 
in  persons  of  a  middle  age,  good  constitu- 
tion, and  plethoric  habit,  to  begin  by  taking 
away  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood ;  the 
exhibition  of  an  emetic  will  be  generally  ad- 
visable, provided  there  be  no  material  ten- 
derness of  the  stomach  ;  the  bowels  must 
then  be  cleared,  antimonial  and  other  diapho- 
retics employed,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regi- 
men strictly  enforced.    It  is  particularly 
useful  in  this  disease  during  the  eruptive 
fever  to  expose  the  patient  freely  to  cold  air, 
as  taught  by  tlie  celebrated  Sydenham  ;  and 
even  the  cold  aflusion  may  be  proper,  ^vhere 
there  is  much  heat  and  redness  of  tlie  skin, 
unless  the  lungs  be  weak.    After  the  erup- 
tion has  come  out,  the  symptoms  are  usually 
so  much  mitigated,  that  little  medical  inter- 
ference is  necessary.     But  tlie  confluent 
small-pox  requires  more  management ;  after 
evacuating  the  primaj  via;,  and  employing 
other  means  to  moderate  the  fever  in  the 
beginning,  the  several  remedies  adapted  to 
support  the  strength  and  counteract  the 
septic  tendency,  must  be  resorted  to,  as  the 
disease  advances,  such  as  have  been  enume- 
rated under  typhus.    The  chief  points  of 
difference  are,  that  bark  may  be  more  freely 
given  to  promote  the  process  of  suppuration, 
and  opium  to  relieve  the  irritation  in  tlie 
skin  ;  when  the  eruption  has  come  out,  it 
will  be  generally  proper  to  direct  a  full  dose 
of  this  remedy  every  night  to  procure  rest, 
using  proper  precautions  to  obviate  its  con- 
fining the  bowels,  or  determining  to  the  head. 
Where    alarming  convulsions  occur  also, 
opium  is  the  medicine  chiefly  to  be  relied 
upon,  taking  care  subsequently  to  remove 
any  source  of  irritiUion  from  tlic  prima;  vias. 
Sometimes  the  tepid  bath  may  be  useful 
under  these  circumstances,  and  favour  the 
appearance  of  tlic  eruption,  where  the  skin 
is  pale  and  cold,  tlic  pulse  weak,  &c.  Where 
at  a  more  advanced  period  the  pustules  flat- 
ten, and  alarming  symptoms  follow,  the 
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tnost  powerful  cordial  and  antispasmodic 
remedies  must  be  tried,  as  the  confectio  opii, 
a-dier,  wine,  &c.  For  the  relief  of  the 
brain,  or  other  important  part,  particularly 
atlected,  local  means  may  be  used,  as  in 
typhus.  To  prevent  the  eyes  being  injured, 
a  cooling  lotion  may  be  applied,  and  blisters 
behind  the  ears,  or  even  leeches  to  the 
temples. 

Variot.a  vaccina.  Vaccinia.  The  cow- 
pox.  Any  pustulous  disease  affecting  the 
cow,  may  be  called  the  cow-pox  :  whetlier  it 
arises  from  an  over-distension  of  the  udder, 
in  consequence  of  a  neglect  in  milking  the 
cow,  or  from  the  sting  of  an  insect,  or  any 
other  cause.  But  the  species  which  claims 
our  particular  attention,  is  that  which  was 
recommended  to  the  world  by  Dr.  Jenner, 
in  the  year  1798,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
small-pox.  Tliis,  which  originates  from  the 
grease  in  tlie  horse's  lieel,  is  called  tlia 
genuine  cow-pox ;  all  otlier  kinds  are  spu- 
rious. 

That  the  vaccine  fluid,  fraught  with  such 
unspeakable  benefits  to  mankind,  derives  its 
origin  from  this  humble  source,  however  it 
may  mortify  human  pride,  or  medical  va- 
nity, is  confimied  by  the  observations  and 
experiments  of  competent  judges.  For 
proofs  of  this  assertion,  the  reader  may  con- 
sult the  works  of  Dr.  Jenner ;  the  Medical 
and  I'hysical  Journal ;  and  a  treatise  on  tlie 
subject  by  Dr.  Loy,  of  which  an  analysis  is 
given  in  the  Annals  of  Medicine  for  tlie 
year  1801  ;  and  Mr.  Ring's  work  on  this 
disease,  which  contains  the  whole  mass  of 
evidence  tljat  has  appeared  concerning  it. 

The  genuine  cow-pox  appears  on  the 
teats  of  the  cow,  in  the  form  of  vesicles,  of  a 
blue  colour  approaching  to  livid.  These 
vesicles  are  elevated  at  the  margin,  and  de- 
pressed at  the  centre.  Tiiey  are  surrounded 
with  inflammation.  The  fluid  they  contain 
is  limpid.  The  animals  are  indisposed  ;  and 
the  secretion  of  milk  is  lessened.  Solutions 
of  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper  are  a 
speedy  remedy  for  these  pustules ;  otherwise 
they  degenerate  into  ulcers,  which  are  ex- 
tremely troublesome.  It  must,  however, 
be  recollected,  that  much  of  the  obstinacy 
attending  these  cases  is  owing  to  the  friction 
of  the  pustules,  in  consequence  of  milking. 
It  is  probable,  that  a  solution  of  the  super- 
acetate  of  lead  would  be  preferable  to  irri- 
tating applications. 

Similar  effects  are  produced  in  the  hands 
of  the  milkers,  attended  with  febrile  symp- 
toms, and  sometimes  with  tumours  in  the 
axilla.  Other  parts,  where  the  cuticle  is 
abraded,  or  which  are  naturally  destitute 
of  tliat  defence,  are  also  liable  to  the  same 
affection,  provided  active  matter  is  applied. 
It  even  appears  that,  in  some  instances,  pus- 
tules have  been  produced  by  the  application 
of  vaccine  virus  to  the  sound  cuticle.  One 
case  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Fowler,  of  Salisbury,    to  Pr. 


Pearson,  published  in  the  first  work  of  Dr. 
Pearson  on  this  subject. 

The  spurious  cow-pox  is  white ;  and  an- 
other criterion  is,  that  both  in  the  brute  ani- 
mal and  in  the  human  subject,  when  infected 
with  the  casual  cow-pox,  Uie  sores  occasion- 
ed by  the  genuine  species  are  more  difficult 
to  heal  than  those  which  are  occasioned  by 
the  spurious  kind.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  distinguish  the  genuine  from 
the  spurious  sort,  which  is  also,  in  some 
degree,  infectious ;  since  a  want  of  such 
discrimination  would  cause  an  idea  of  secu- 
rity against  the  small-pox,  wliich  might  prove 
delusive. 

Dr.  Jenner  has  elucidated  one  point  of 
the  first  importance,  relative  to  the  genuine 
cow-pox  itself.  It  had  frequently  been  ob- 
served, that  when  this  disorder  prevailed  in 
a  farm,  some  of  the  persons  who  contracted 
it  by  milking  were  rendered  insusceptible 
of  the  small-pox,  while  otiiers  continued 
liable  to  that  infection.  This  is  owing  to 
the  different  periotb  at  which  the  disease 
was  excited  in  the  human  subject ;  one  per- 
son, who  caught  the  disease  while  the  virus 
was  in  an  active  state,  is  rendered  secure 
from  variolous  contagion ;  while  another 
who  received  the  infection  of  the  cow-pox 
when  it  had  undergone  a  decomposition,  is 
still  susceptible  of  the  small-pox.  TJiis 
uncertainty  of  the  prevention,  the  value  of 
which  is  beyond  all  calculation,  is  probably 
the  reason  why  it  was  not  before  introduced 
into  practice. 

From  the  violent  opposition  which  vac- 
cine inoculation  has  met  witli,  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  apparent  failures  in  the  ' 
casual  way,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
public  would  ever  have  adopted  tiie  practice, 
had  not  this  fallacy  been  detected  by  Dr. 
Jenner.  To  liim  also  we  are  indebted  for 
another  discovery  of  the  first  importance, 
namely,  that  the  pustule  excited  in  the  hu- 
man subject  by  vaccine  matter,  yields  a 
fluid  of  a  similar  nature  with  that  which 
was  inserted.  Tliis  experiment,  so  essential 
to  the  general  propagation  of  the  practice, 
and  so  happy  in  its  result,  was  never  before 
attempted.  It  was  reserved  to  crown  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Jenner. 

A  considerable  number  of  instances  are 
on  record,  to  prove  tliat  farriers  and  otiiera 
who  receive  infection  from  the  heel  of  a 
horse,  are  eitlier  partly  or  totally  deprived  of 
the  susceptibility  of  the  small-pox.  When 
Dr.  Jenner  first  published  an  account  of  his 
discoveries,  this  point  was  enveloped  in 
some  degree  of  obscurity.  He  tlien  con- 
ceived, that  the  matter  of  grease  was  an 
imperfect  preservative  against  the  small-pox. 
This  opinion  was  founded  on  the  following 
circumstance :  It  had  been  remarked,  that 
farriers  either  wholly  escaped  the  small-pox, 
or  had  that  distemper  in  a  milder  manner 
tlian  otiicr  people.  This,  however,  is  easily 
reconcileablc  to  reason,  if  we  only  suppose, 
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that  in  somo  cases  the  infection  h  commu- 
nicated when  tlic  virus  jjossusses  all  its  pro- 
phylactic virtue ;  and  in  otiiers,  whun^its 
specific  quality  is  in  some  measure  lost. 

This  variation  in  the  elFects  produced  by 
the  virus  of  the  horse,  inclined  Dr.  Jenncr 
to  believe  that  it  was  modified,  and  under- 
went some  peculiar  alteration  in  tlie  teats 
of  the  cow.  He  now  concludes,  that  it  is 
perfect  when  it  excites  the  genuine  disease 
in  the  cow  ;  yet  a  considerable  advantage  is 
derived  from  its  being  transferred  to  the 
latter  animal,  the  nipples  of  which  furnish  a 
more  obvious  and  a  more  abundant  source 
of  this  inestimable  fluid,  than  its  original 
element  the  horse. 

This  theory,  that  the  preservative  against 
variolous  contagion  is  perfect  when  it  issues 
from  the  foimtain-head,  and  comes  imme- 
diately from  the  hands  of  Nature,  is  con- 
sonant witli  reason,  and  consistent  with 
analogy.  Thus  one  obstacle  more  to  the 
universal  adoption  of  the  practice  is  removed. 

Another  point  respecting  vaccine  inocu- 
lation, which  has  been  much  controverted, 
is  the  permanency  of  its  effect.  Instances 
have  been  known  where  persons  have  es- 
caped the  small -pox  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  yet  have  ultimately  proved  not  insus- 
ceptible of  its  infection.  When  such  per- 
sons had  previously  imdergone  the  vaccine 
diser.se,  tlieir  apparent  security  was  errone- 
ously ascribed  to  that  cause  ;  but  we  have 
not  even  a  shadow  of  proof,  tliat  the  cow- 
pox  possesses  in  the  least  degree  the  pro- 
perty of  a  temporary  prophylactic,  since  it 
appears  not  even  to  retard  the  eruption  of 
the  small-pox,  where  previous  infection  has 
been  received. 

By  this  remark,  it  is  not  meant  to  be  as- 
serted, that  it  never  supersedes  or  modifies 
the  small-pox,  for  we  have  great  reason  to 
Iwlieve  that  such  beneficial  effects  often  flow 
from  vaccination  ;  but  where  an  eruption  of 
the  small-pox  actually  takes  place  after  vac- 
cine inoculation,  the  two  diseases  frequently 
co-exist,  witliout  retarding  each  other  in  the 
smallest  degree.  It  is,  therefore,  contrary 
to  all  reason  and  analogy,  to  consider  the 
cow-pox  as  a  mere  temporary  preservative  : 
it  is  nothing  less  than  a  perfect  and  pcrma- 
nent  security  against  that  terrible  disease. 

A  number  of  cases  are  recorded  by  Dr. 
Jcnner,  and  other  authors,  who  have  writ- 
ten on  tiiis  subject,  in  whicli  persons  wlio 
have  received  the  cow-pox  by  casual  in- 
fection, twenty,  tiiirty,  forty  and  fifty  years 
before,  still  continued  insusceptible  of  va- 
riolous contagion,  in  whatever  form  it  was 
applied. 

As  the  cow-pox  destroys  the  susceptibility 
of  the  small-pox,  so  the  small-pox  destroys 
that  of  the  cow-pox.  To  this  general  rule, 
Iiovvever,  a  few  exceptions  are  said  to  have 
occurred.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  pustule  has 
now  and  then  been  excited  by  the  insertion 
of  vaccine  virus,  in  lliose  wlio  have  liad  the 
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small-pox,  and  tliat  this  pustule  Iws  been 
known  to  yield  the  genuine  virus  ;  but  it  is 
not  equally  certain  that  the  pustule  has  been 
perfect  in  all  respects.  Possibly  it  may 
have  been  defective  in  point  of  size  or  du- 
ration, in  respect  to  its  areola,  or  the  lim- 
pidity of  its  contents.  That  such  a  pustule 
has,  in  soine  instances,  yielded  effectual 
virus,  is  admitted  ;  but  this  is  no  more  tlian 
what  has  often  happened,  in  cases  where  per- 
sons wlio  have  had  the  small-pox  are  a  se- 
cond time  submitted  to  that  infection  in  the 
same  form. 

The  artificial  cow-pox  in  the  human  sub- 
ject is  much  milder  than  the  casual  disease  ; 
and  incomparably  milder  than  the  small- 
pox, even  under  the  form  of  inoculation. 
It  neither  requires  medicine  nor  regimen  ; 
it  may  be  practised  at  any  season  of  the 
year  ;  and,  not  being  infectious  by  effluvia, 
one  person  may  be  inoculated  without  en- 
dangering the  life  of  another. 

This  affection  produces  no  pustulous 
eruptions.  When  such  attend  vaccine  in- 
oculation, they  are  owing  to  some  adven- 
titious cause,  such  as  the  small  pox,  which 
it  is  well  known  may  co-exist  with  the  cow. 
pox.  The  vaccine  vesicle  is  confined  to  tlie 
parts  where  matter  is  inserted  ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, entirely  a  local  and  an  inoculated 
disease.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain,  that 
eruptions  of  other  kinds,  in  some  instances, 
attend  vaccine  inoculation  ;  such  as  a  nettle- 
rash,  or  an  eruption  resembling  a  tootii-rash, 
but  rather  larger  than  what  is  commonly 
called  by  that  name. 

Among  other  singularities  attending  the 
cow-pox,  the  mildness  of  the  disease,  inider 
the  form  of  inoculation,  lias  been  urged  as 
an  argument  against  the  practice,  the  cause 
appearing  to  ordinary  comprehensions,  in- 
adequate to  the  effect.  This,  it  must  be 
allowed,  is  the  best  apology  that  can  be  of- 
fered for  scepticism  on  tliat  point ;  but  it 
will  weigh  but  little  when  put  into  the  scale 
against  actual  observation,  and  incontro- 
vertible fact.  The  efficacy  of  the  cow-pox 
as  a  safe-guard  against  the  small-pox,  rests, 
perhaps,  on  more  extensive  evidence,  and  a 
more  solid  foundation,  than  any  other  axiom 
in  the  whole  circle  of  medical  science. 

That  the  cow-pox  is  not  infectious  by  ef- 
fluvia, is  naturally  concluded  from  its  never 
being  communicated  from  one  person  to 
p.nollier  in  tlie  dairies  ;  where  the  disease  is 
casual,  and  appears  imder  its  worst  form. 
Tlie  same  inference  may  lie  drawn  from  its 
never  spreading  in  a  family,  when  only  one 
person  is  inoculated  at  a  time.  To  confinii 
this  proposition  more  full}',  the  vaccine  pus- 
tides  have  been  ruptured,  and  persons  who 
have  never  had  the  disorder  liavc  been  suf- 
fered to  inliale  the  ellluvia  several  times  a 
day,  but  to  no  purpose.  Tliis  is  no  more 
than  might  be  cicpccted,  in  an  affection 
where  the  pustulous  appcaiance  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  is  nearly  local. 
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As  to  the  constitutional  indisposition,  it  is 
seldom  considerable,  unless  there  is  a  com- 
pb"cation  of  this  with  some  other  distemper  ; 
and  whenever  any  unfavourable  symptoms 
appear,  tliey  may  in  general  be  traced  to 
some  other  cause.  We  have  indeed  great 
reason  to  believe,  that  no  ill  consequence 
ever  arises  from  the  cow-pox  itself,  unless 
from  iE^norance  or  neglect. 

But  notwithstanding  the  symptoms  are 
so  mild,  they  frequently  occur  at  a  veiy 
early  period.  A  drowsiness  which  is  one 
of  the  most  common  attendants  of  the  dis- 
ease, is  often  remarked  by  the  parents  them- 
selves, within  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
matter  is  inserted.  In  a  majority  of  cases, 
a  slight  increase  of  heat  is  perceptible,  toge- 
ther witli  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and 
other  signs  of  pyrexia ;  but  not  in  such  a 
degree  as  to  alarm  the  most  timorous  mo- 
ther. Sometimes  the  patient  is  restless  at 
nights ;  and  now  and  then  a  case  is  met 
with,  in  which  vomiting  occurs,  but  in 
many  cases,  no  constitutional  indisposition 
can  be  perceived.  Even  then,  the  cow-pox 
has  never  failed  to  prove  an  effectual  preser- 
vative against  tlie  sraall-pox,  provided  the 
pustule  has  been  perfect. 

This  being  the  grand  criterion  of  the  se- 
curity of  tlie  patient,  too  minute  an  atten- 
tion cannot  be  paid  to  its  rise,  progress,  and 
decline.  The  best  mode  of  inoculating  is 
by  making  a  very  small  oblique  puncture 
in  the  arm,  near  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid 
muscle,  with  the  point  of  a  lancet  charged 
with  fluid  matter.  In  order  to  render 
infection  more  certain,  the  instrument  may 
be  charged  again,  and  wiped  upon  the 
puncture. 

In  places  where  the  patient  is  likely  to 
be  exposed  to  variolous  contagion,  it  is 
adviseable  to  inoculate  in  more  places  than 
one,  but  unless  there  is  danger  of  catching 
the  small-pox,  it  is  better  not  to  make  more 
tlian  one  puncture  in  each  arm,  lest  too  much 
inflammation  should  ensue. 

The  vaccine  fluid  may  be  taken  for  in- 
oculation as  soon  as  a  vesicle  appears  ;  but 
if  the  vesicle  is  punctured  at  a  very  early 
period,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  injured.  When 
virus  is  wanting  for  inoculating  a  consider- 
able number,  it  is  better  to  let  the  pustule 
remain  untouched,  till  about  the  eighth  day, 
by  which  time  it  has  in  general  acquired  a 
reasonable  magnitude.  After  that  day,  if 
the  pustule  has  made  the  usual  progress, 
the  matter  begins  to  lose  its  virtue ;  but 
it  may,  in  general,  be  used  with  safety, 
though  with  less  certainty  of  producing 
infection,  till  the  areola  begins  to  be  ex- 
tensive. 

The  first  sign  of  infection  commonly 
appears  on  the  third  day.  A  small  red 
spot,  rather  elevated,  may  be  perceived  at 
the  place  where  the  puncture  was  made. 
Sometimes,  however,  tiio  mark  of  infec- 
tion having  succeeded  is  not  visible  till  a 


much  later  period.  It  may  be  retarded, 
or  even  entirely  prevented,  by  any  other 
disorder,  such  as  dentition,  or  any  com- 
plaint attended  witli  fever,  or  by  extreme 
cold.  Another  frequent  cause  of  a  slow 
progress  in  the  pustule,  or  a  total  failure 
of  success,  is  debility.  Sometimes  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  any  sign  of  infec- 
tion for  above  a  fortnight.  In  this  re- 
spect the  cow-pox  is  subject  to  the  same 
laws,  and  liable  to  the  same  variation,  as 
the  small-pox. 

When  a  considerable  inflammation-  ap- 
pears within  two  or  three  days  after  inocu- 
lation, there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  in- 
fection has  not  taken  place ;  and  if  sup- 
puration ensues,  that  suspicion  ought,  in 
general,  to  stand  confirmed.  Now  and 
theb,  however,  it  happens,  that  after  the 
spurious  pustule,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  phlegmon,  has  run  its  course,  which 
is  within  a  few  days,  a  vesicle  begins  to 
appear,  bearing  every  characteristic  of  the 
genuine  vaccine  disease,  and  yielding  a 
limpid  and  efficient  virus  for  future  in- 
oculations. In  this  case  the  patient  is  as 
perfectly  secured  from  all  danger  of  the 
small-pox,  as  if  no  fbstering  of  the  puncture 
had  preceded.  The  occurrence  of  such  a 
case,  though  rare,  is  worthy  to  be  recorded  ; 
because  some  practitioners  have  concluded 
a  spurious  pustule  to  be  a  certain  proof 
of  failure. 

The  areola  commonly  begins  to  be  ex- 
tensive on  the  ninth  day,  and  to  decline 
about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth.  At  this 
period  also  the  pustule  begins  to  dry ;  the 
first  sign  of  which  is  a  brown  spot  in  the 
centre.  In  proportion  as  this  increases 
the  surrounding  efflorescence  decreases,  till 
at  length  nothing  remains  but  a  circular 
scab,  of  a  dark-brown  mahogany  colour, 
approaching  to  black.  Sometimes  it  re- 
sembles the  section  of  a  tamarind  stone ; 
and  it  often  retains  the  depression  in  the 
centre,  which  characterises  this  disease  before 
exsiccation  takes  place. 

Instances  have  been  known,  where  the 
vaccine  pustule,  though  regular,  and  per- 
fect in  all  other  respects,  has  been  totally 
destitute  of  areola  ;  at  least,  where  neither 
the  medical  practitioner,  on  visiting  the  pa- 
tient, nor  the  attendants,  liave  remarked  any 
appearance  of  that  symptom.  In  these 
cases,  the  patient  has  proved  as  insusceptible 
of  variolous  infetcion,  as  if  the  surrounding 
efilorescence  had  covered  the  whole  arm. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  we  have 
no  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  an  areola 
in  these  cases.  It  might  have  been  trivial ; 
it  might  have  been  transient ;  yet  it  might 
have  been  effectual.  There  is,  however, 
greater  reason  to  believe,  that  the  surround- 
ing efflorescence,  though  usually  a  concomi- 
tiuit  circumstance,  is  not  an  essential  requi- 
site to  the  vaccine  disease. 

If  by  any  accident  the  -vesicle  is  ruptured. 
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suppuration  often  ensues.  In  this  case 
more  attention  than  ordinary  ought  to  be 
paid  to  the  progress,  and  to  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  local  affection ;  both  on 
account  of  tlie  uncertainty  of  success  in  the 
pustule,  as  a  prophylactic,  and  the  greater 
probability  of  tedious  ulceration. 

If  there  is  room  for  the  least  doubt  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  first  inoculation,  a  second 
ought  to  be  performed  without  delay.  This, 
if  unnecessary,  is  seldom  attended  with  in- 
convenience, and  never  with  danger.  Ei- 
ther no  effect  is  produced,  or  a  slight  fester- 
ing, which  terminates  in  a  few  days.  An 
exception  occurs,  but  rarely,  where  a  spu- 
rious, or  perhaps,  even  a  genuine  pustule, 
takes  place,  in  those  persons  who  are  known 
to  have  had  the  cow-pox  or  the  small-pox 
already ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  least  cause 
of  alarm  to  any  one  who  knows  tlie  benign 
character  of  the  distemper. 

Various  topical  applications,  botli  stimu- 
lant and  sedative,  have  been  recommended, 
in  order  to  allay  the  violence  of  inflamma- 
tion. If  the  operation  for  the  insertion  of 
matter  is  not  unnecessarily  severe,  nor  the 
pustule  irritated  by  friction,  or  pressure,  or 
other  violence,  no  such  applications  are  ne- 
cessary. Nevertheless,  if  either  the  anxiety 
of  the  professional  man,  or  the  importunity 
of  a  tender  parent,  should  demand  a  devi- 
ation from  this  general  rule,  any  of  tlie  fol- 
lowing remedies  may  be  had  recourse  to. 
The  pustule  may  be  touched  with  very  di- 
luted sulphuric  acid  ;  wliich  should  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  the  part  half  a  minute, 
and  then  be  washed  off  witli  a  sponge 
dipped  in  cold  water.  This  has  been  igno- 
rantly,  or  artfully,  called  an  escharotic; 
but  any  one  who  tries  the  application  will 
soon  discover,  tliat  its  operation  is  mild  and 
harmless. 

To  avoid  cavil  and  misrepresentation,  it 
is  better  to  apply  a  saturnine  lotion  ;  com- 
presses, dipped  in  such  a  lotion,  may  be  ap- 
plied at  any  time  when  inflammation  runs 
high,  and  renewed  as  occasion  requires. 

If  the  pustule  should  chance  to  be  broken, 
a  drop  of  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis  undi- 
luted, maybe  applied  as  an  exsiccant;  but 
if  ulceration  threatens  to  become  obstinate, 
or  extensive,  a  mild  cataplasm  is  the  best 
resource.  In  case  the  ulceration  is  only 
superficial,  and  not  attended  with  immo- 
derate inflammation,  a  bit  of  any  adlicsive 
plaster,  spread  on  linen,  will  prove  the  most 
convenient  dressing,  and  seldom  i'ail  of 
success.  It  will,  in  general,  be  unneces- 
sary to  renew  it  oftener  than  every  other 
day. 

These  minute  observations  no  one  will 
despise,  unless  there  be  any  person  so  igno- 
rant as  not  to  know  that  the  care  of  the  arm 
is  almost  the  whole  duty  of  the  medical 
practitioner  in  vaccine  inoculation  ;  and  that 
nothing  disgusts  the  public  so  much  against 
the  practice,  as  a  sore  arm,  and  the  ill  con- 


sequences which,  from  a  neglect  of  that 
symptom,  too  often  ensue. 

When  fluid  virus  cannot  be  procured,  it 
is  necessary  to  be  cautious  how  it  is  pre- 
served in  a  dry  state.  The  most  improper 
mode  is  that  of  keeping  it  on  a  lancet ;  for 
the  metal  quickly  rusts,  and  the  vaccine 
matter  becomes  decomposed.  This  method, 
however,  is  as  likely  to  succeed  as  any, 
when  the  matter  is  not  to  be  kept  above  two 
or  three  days.  If  the  virus  be  taken  on 
glass,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  dilute  it 
much  ;  otherwise  it  will  probably  fail. 

^  Cotton  thread  is  a  very  commodious  ve- 
hicle. If  it  is  intended  to  be  sent  to  any 
considerable  distance,  it  ought  to  be  repeat- 
edly dipped  in  the  virus.  No  particular 
caution  is  necessary  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  air ;  nevertheless,  as  it  can  be 
done  with  so  little  trouble,  and  is  more 
satisfactory  to  those  who  receive  the  mat- 
ter, it  is  better  to  comply  with  the  prac- 
tice. On  this  account  it  may  be  enclosed 
in  a  glass  tube,  or  in  a  tobacco-pipe  sealed 
at  each  end,  or  between  two  square  bits  of 
glass,  which  may,  if  necessary,  be  also 
charged  with  the  matter,  and  wrapped  in 
gold-beater's  skin. 

Nothing  is  more  destructive  to  the  eflS- 
cacy  of  cow-pock  matter  than  heat :  on  this 
account  it  must  not  be  dried  near  the  fire, 
nor  kept  in  a  warm  place.  The  advan- 
tage of  inserting  it  in  a  fluid  state  is  so 
great,  that  it  is  to  be  wished  every  prac- 
titioner would  endeavour  to  keep  a  con- 
stant supply  for  his  own  use,  by  inocu- 
lating liis  patients  in  succession,  at  such 
periods  as  are  most  likely  to  answer  that 
purpose. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  practice  now 
spreads  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  justi- 
fies our  cherishing  a  hope,  that  it  will  ero 
long  extinguish  that  most  dreadful  pesti- 
lence, and  perpetual  bane  of  human  felicity, 
the  small-pox. 

Va'rius.  (From  varxts,  unequal :  so 
called  from  the  irregularity  of  its  shape.) 
The  cuboid  bone  was  formerly  called  os 
varium,  from  its  irregular  shape. 

VA'RIX.  rFrom  varus,  i.  o.  oblortus.) 
A  dilatation  of  a  vein.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  Class  Locales,  and  Order  Tumores, 
of  Cullen ;  known  by  a  soft  tumour  on  a 
vein  which  docs  not  pulsate.  Varicose 
veins  mostly  become  serpentine,  and  often 
form  a  plexus  of  knots,  especially  in  tlic 
groins  and  scrotum. 

VAROLI,  CosTANzo,  was  born  at  Bo- 
logna, in  1542,  and  became  a  professor  of  phy- 
sic and  surgery  in  his  native  city.  At  thirty 
lie  was  invited  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  to 
settle  at  Rome  as  his  first  physician,  and 
professor  in  the  College  of  Sapienza.  He 
was  advancing  in  reputation  by  his  anato- 
mical discoveries,  as  well  as  in  his  practice, 
when  a  premature  death  cut  him  off  in 
1573,    He  was  particularly  distinguished 
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in  tl»e  Anatomy  of  ttw  Drain,  whicli  Iio  (Ic- 
scribecJ  in  his  Work  "  De  Nervis  Opticis, 
&c. :"  and  among  the  parts  discovered,  or 
more  accnrately  demonstrated  by  him,  was 
that  formed  by  the  union  of  the  crura  cere- 
bri, and  cerebelli,  which  has  been  since 
called  the  Pons  Varoli,  and  which  gives 
origin  to  several  nerves.  After  his  death 
was  published  "  De  Resolutione  Corporis 
Humani,"  an  anatomical  compendium, 
chiefly  according  to  the  ancients,  but  with 
several  new  observations. 

Va'rus.    See  lonllius. 

VAS.  {Vas,  vasis.  n.  ;  from  vasum  : 
hence  in  the  plural,  vasa,  orum.;  a  vescendo, 
because  they  convey  drink.)  A  vessel ;  ap- 
plied to  arteries,  veins,  ducts,  &c. 

Vas  deferens.  A  duct  which  arises 
from  the  epididymus,  and  passes  through  the 
inguinal  ring  in  the  spermatic  cord  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  terminates  in  the 
vesicula  seminalis.  Its  use  is  to  convey  tlie 
semen  secreted  in  the  testicle,  and  brought 
to  it  by  the  epididymis  into  the  vesicula 
seminalis. 

Va'sa  brevia.  Tiie  arteries  which  come 
from  the  spleen,  and  run  along  the  large 
arch  of  the  stomacli  to  the  diaphragm. 

Vasa  vorticosa.  The  contorted  vessels 
of  the  choroid  membrane  of  the  eye. 

VA'STUS.  (So  called  from  its  size.) 
A  name  given  only  to  some  muscles. 

Vastus  externus.  A  large,  thick,  and 
fleshy  muscle,  situated  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  thigh :  it  arises  by  a  broad  thick 
tendon,  from  the  lower  and  anterior  part 
of  the  great  trochanter,  and  upper  part 
of  the  linea  aspera;  it  likewise  adheres 
by  fleshy  fibres,  to  the  whole  outer  edge 
of  that  rough  line.  Its  fibres  descend 
obliquely  forwards,  and  after  it  has  run 
four  or  five  inches  downwards,  we  find  it 
adhering  to  the  anterior  surface  and  outer 
side  of  the  crurajus,  with  which  it  con-, 
tinues  to  be  connected  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  tliigh,  where  we  see  it  terminating 
in  a  broad  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  patella  laterally,  and 
it  sends  off  an  aponeurosis  that  adheres  to 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  is  continued  down 
the  leg. 

Vastus  internus.  This  muscle,  which 
is  less  considerable  than  the  vastus  externus, 
is  situated  at  tlie  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  being 
separated  from  the  preceding  by  the  rectus. 

It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  be- 
tween the  fore-part  of  the  os  femoris,  and 
the  root  of  the  lesser  trochanter,  below 
the  insertion  of  th6  psoas  magnus,  and 
\he  iliacus  intcrnus  ;  and  from  all  the  inner 
side  of  the  linea  aspera.  Like  the  vastus 
externus  it  is  connected  with  the  cruraus, 
but  it  continues  longer  fleshy  than  that 
muscle.  A  little  above  the  knee  we  see 
its  outer  edge  uniting  with  tlic  inner  edge 
of  the  rectus,  after  which  it  is  inserted 
tendinous  into  the  upper  part  and  inner 


side  of  the  patella,  sending  off  an  aponeu- 
rosis which  adheres  to  the  upper  part  of  tlie 
tibia. 

VEGETABLE.  VegetabUis.  One  of 
the  three  great  divisions  of  nature.  The 
most  obvious  difference  between  vegetables 
and  animals  is,  that  the  latter  are,  in  general, 
capable  of  conveying  themselves  from  place 
to  place  ;  whereas  vegetables,  being  fixed  in 
the  same  place,  absorb,  by  means  of  their 
roots  and  leaves,  such  support  as  is  within 
tlieir  reach. 

The  nutrition  or  support  of  plants  ap- 
pears to  require  water,  earth,  light,  and  air. 
There  are  various  experiments  which  have 
been  instituted  to  show,  that  water  is  the 
\>nly  aliment  which  the  root  draws  from 
tlie  earth.  Van  Helmont  planted  a  willow, 
weighing  fifty  pounds,  in  a  certain  quantity 
of  earth  covered  with  sheet-lead  ;  he  water- 
ed it  for  five  years  with  distilled  water ;  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  tree  weighed  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  pounds  three  ounces, 
and  the  earth  in  which  it  had  vegetated  was 
found  to  have  sufFeretl  a  loss  of  no  more 
than  three  ounces.  Boyle  repeated  the  same 
experiment  upon  a  plant,  which  at  the  end 
of  two  years  weighed  fourteen  pounds  more, 
without  the  earth  in  which  it  had  vegetated 
having  lost  any  perceptible  portion  of  its 
weight. 

Duhamel  and  Bonnet  supported  plants 
with  moss,  and  fed  them  with  mere  water : 
they  observed,  that  the  vegetation  was 
of  the  most  vigorous  kind ;  and  the  na- 
turalist of  Geneva  observes,  that  the  flowers 
were  more  odoriferous,  and  the  fmit  of  a 
higher  flavour.  Care  was  taken  to  change 
tlie.  supports  before  they  could  suffer  any 
alteration.  Tillet  has  likewise  raised 
plants,  more  especially  of  the  gramineous 
kind,  in  a  similar  manner,  with  this  diffe- 
rence only,  that  his  supports  were  pounded 
glass,  or  quartz  in  powder.  Hales  has  ob- 
served, that  a  plant,  which  weighed  three 
pounds,  gained  three  ounces  after  a  heavy 
dew.  Do  we  not  every  day  observe  hya- 
cinths and  other  bulbous  plants,  as  well  as 
gramineous  plants,  raised  in  saucers  or  bot- 
tles containing  mere  water  ?  And  Braconnot 
has  lately  found  mustard-seed  to  germinate, 
grow,  and  produce  plants,  that  came  to  ma- 
turity, flowered,  and  ripened  their  seed,  in 
litharge,  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  veiy  small 
unglazed  shot.  Tlie  last  appeared  least 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  plants, 
ffjiparently  because  their  roots  could  not 
penetrate  between  it  so  easily. 

All  plants  do  not  demand  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water;  and  nature  has  varied  the 
organs  of  the  several  individuals  conforma- 
bly to  the  necessity  of  their  being  supplied 
with  tliis  food.  Plants  which  transpire  little, 
such  as  the  mosses  and  the  lichens,  have  no 
need  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  fluid  ; 
and  accordingly  they  arc  fixed  upon  dry 
rocks,  and  have  scarcely  any  roots ;  but 
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plants  whicli  require  a  larger  quantity,  have 
roots  which  extend  to  a  great  distance,  and 
absorb  humidity  throughout  their  whole  sur- 
face. 

The  leaves  of  plants  have  likewise  the 
property  of  absorbing  water,  and  of  extract- 
ing from  the  atmosphere  the  same  principle 
which  the  root  draws  from  the  earth.  But 
plants  which  live  in  the  water,  and  as  it  were 
swim  in  the  element  which  serves  them  for 
food,  have  no  need  of  roots  ;  they  receive  the 
fluid  at  all  their  pores  ;  and  we  accordingly 
find,  that  the  fucus,  the  ulva,  &c.  have  no 
roots  whatever. 

The  dung  which  is  mixed  witli  earths, 
and  decomposed,  not  only  affords  the  ali- 
mentary principles  we  have  spoken  of,  but 
likewise  favours  the  growth  of  the  plant  by 
that  constant  and  steady  heat  which  its  ul- 
terior decomposition  produces.  Thus  it  is 
that  Fabroni  affirms  his  having  observed  the 
development  of  leaves  and  flowers  in  that 
part  of  a  tree  only,  which  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  heap  of  dung. 

From  the  preceding  circumstances  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  influence  of  the  earth  in  ve- 
getation is  almost  totally  confined  to  the 
conveyance  of  water,  and  probably  tlie  elas- 
tic products  from  putrefying  substances,  to 
the  plant.       .    ■  . 

Vegetables  cannot  live  without  air.  From 
the  experiments  of  Priestley,  Ingenhousz, 
and  Sennebier,  it  is  ascertained,  that  plants 
absorb  the  azotic  part  of  the  atmosphere ; 
and  this  principle  appears  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  fertility  which  arises  from  the  use  of 
putrefying  matters  in  the  form  of  manure. 
The  carbonic  acid  is  likewise  absorbed  by 
vegetables,  when  its  quantity  is  small.  If 
in  large  quantity,  it  is  fatal  to  them. 

Chaptal  has  observed,  that  carbonic  acid 
predominates  in  the  fungus,  and  other  sub- 
terraneous plants.  But,  by  causing  these 
vegetables,  together  with  the  body  upon 
which  they  were  fixed,  to  pass,  by  imper- 
ceptible gradations,  from  an  almost  absolute 
darkness,  into  the  light,  the  acid  very  nearly 
disappeared  ;  the  vegetable  fibres  being  pro- 
portionally increased,  at  tlie  same  time  that 
the  resin  and  colouring  principles  were  de- 
veloped, which  he  ascribes  to  the  oxygen  of 
the  same  acid.  Sennebier  has  observed,  tliat 
the  plants  which  he  watered  with  water  im- 
pregnated with  carbonic  acid,  transpired  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  oxygen,  wliich  like- 
wise indicates  a  decomposition  of  the  acid. 

Light  is  almost  absolutely  necessary  to- 
plants.  In  the  dark  they  grow  pale,  lan- 
guish, and  die.  The  tendency  of  plants  to- 
ward the  light  is  remarkably  seen  in  such 
vegetation  as  is  efl'ected  in  a  cliambcr  or 
place  wlierc  the  liglit  is  admitted  on  one 
side ;  for  the  plant  never  fails  to  grow  in 
that  direction.  Whether  the  matter  of  light 
be  condensed  into  tlie  substance  of  plants, 
or  whether  it  act  merely  as  a  stimulus  or 


agent,  without  which  the  otlier  requisite  che- 
mical processes  cannot  be,efrected,is  uncertain. 

It  is  ascertained,  that  the  processes  in 
plants;  serve,  like  those  in  animals,  to  pro- 
duce a  more  equable  temperature,  wliich  is 
for  the  most  part  above  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Dr.  Hunter,  quoted  by  Chaptal,  ob- 
served, by  keeping  a  thermometer  plunged  in 
a  hole  made  in  a  sound  tree,  that  it  con- 
stantly indicated  a  temperature  several  de- 
grees above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  when 
it  was  lielow  the  fifty-sixth  division  of  Fah- 
renheit ;  whereas  the  vegetable  heat,  in  hot- 
ter weather,  was  always  several  degrees  be- 
low that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  same  phi- 
losopher has  likewise  observed,  that  the  sap 
which,  out  of  the  tree,  would  freeze  at  320, 
did  not  freeze  in  the  tree  unless  the  cold 
were  augmented  15°  more. 

The  vegetable  heat  may  increase  or  dimi- 
nish by  several  causes,  of  the  nature  of  dis- 
ease ;  and  it  may  even  become  perceptible  to 
the  touch  in  veiy  cold  weather,  according  to 
BufFon, 

The  principles  of  which  vegetables  are 
composed,  if  we  pursue  their  analysis  as 
far  as  our  means  have  hitherto  allowed,  arc 
chiefly  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Ni- 
trogen is  a  constituent  principle  of  several, 
but  for  the  most  part  in  small  quantity. 
Potassa,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  silex,  alu- 
mina, sulphur,  phosphorus,  iron,  manganese, 
and  muriatic  acid,  have  likewise  been  rec- 
koned in  the  number;  but  some  of  these 
occur  only  occasionally,  and  chiefly  in  very 
small  quantities  ;  and  are  scarcely  more  en- 
titled to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  them 
than  gold,  or  some  other  substances,  that 
have  been  occasionally  procured  from  their 
decomposition. 

The  follo^ving  are  tlie  principal  products 
of  vegetation  : — 

1 .  Sugar.  Crystallises.  Soluble  in  water 
and  alkohol.  Taste  sweet.  Soluble  in  nitnc 
acid,  and  yields  oxalic  acid. 

2.  Sarcocol.  Does  not  crystallise.  Solu- 
ble in  water  and  alkohol.  Taste  bitter  sweet. 
Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  yields  oxalic  acid. 

3.  Asparagin.  Crystallises.  Taste  cool- 
ing and  nauseous.  Soluble  in  hot  water. 
Insoluble  in  alkohol.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid, 
and  converted  into  bitter  principle  and  arti- 
ficial tannin. 

4.  Gum.  Does  not  crystallise.  Taste 
insipid.  Soluble  in  water,  and  forms  muci- 
lage. Insoluble  in  alkohol.  Precipitated  by 
silicated  potassa.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and 
forms  mucous  and  oxalic  acids. 

5.  Ulmin.  Docs  not  crystallise.  Taste 
insipid.  Soluble  in  water,  and  does  not 
form  nuicilage.  Precipitated  by  nitric  and 
oxymuriatic  acids  in  the  state  of  resin.  In- 
soluble in  alkohol. 

6.  Imtlin,  A  « lute  powder.  Insoluble  in 
cold  water.  Soluble  in  boiling  water  ;  but 
precipitates  unaltered  after  the  solution  cools. 
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Insoluble  in  alkohol.   Soluble  in  nitric  acid, 
and  yields  oxalic  acid. 

7.  Starch.  A  white  powder.  Taste  in- 
sipid. Insoluble  in  cold  water.  Soluble  in 
hot  water  ;  opaque  and  glutinous.  Precipi- 
tated by  an  infusion  of  nutgalls  ;  precipitate 
redissolved  by  a  heat  of  ISO".  Insoluble  in 
alkohol.  Soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
precipitated  by  alkohol.  With  nitric  acid 
yields  oxalic  acid  and  a  waxy  matter. 

8.  Indigo.  A  blue  powder.  Taste  insi- 
pid. Insoluble  in  water,  alkohol,  tether.  So- 
luble in  sulphuric  acid.  Soluble  in  nitric 
acid,  and  converted  into  bitter  principle  and 
artificial  tannin. 

9.  Gluten.  Forms  a  ductile  elastic  mass 
with  water.  Partially  soluble  in  water ; 
precipitated  by  infusion  of  nutgalls  and  oxy- 
genised  muriatic  acid.  Solul)le  in  acetic 
acid  and  muriatic  acid.  Insoluble  in  alko- 
hol. By  fermentation  becomes  viscid  and 
adhesive,  and  then  assumes  the  properties 
of  cheese.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  yields 
oxalic  acid. 

10.  Alb\imen>  Soluble  in  cold  water. 
Coagulated  by  heat,  and  becomes  insoluble. 
Insoluble  in  alkohol.  Precipitated  by  infu- 
sion of  nutgalls.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
Soon  putrefies. 

11.  Fibrin.  Tasteless.  Insoluble  in  water 
and  alkohol.  Soluble  in  diluted  alkalies, 
and  in  nitric  acid.    Soon  putrefies. 

12.  Gelatin.  Insipid.  Soluble  in  water. 
Does  not  coagulate  when  heated.  Precipi- 
tated by  infusion  of  galls. 

13.  Hitler  principle.  Colour  yellow  or 
brown.  Taste  bitter.  Equally  soluble  in 
water  and  alkohol.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
Precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

14.  Exlraclivc.  Soluble  in  water  and  al- 
kohol. Insoluble  in  a;ther.  Precipitated  by 
oxygenised  muriatic  acid,  muriate  of  tin, 
and  muriate  of  alumina  ;  but  not  by  gelatin. 
Dyes  fawn  colour. 

15.  Tannin.  Taste  astringent.  Soluble 
in  water  and  in  alkohol  of  0.810.  Precipi- 
tated by  gelatin,  muriate  of  alumina,  and 
muriate  of  tin. 

16.  Fixed  oils.  No  smell.  Insoluble  in 
water  and  alkohol.  Forms  soaps  witli  al- 
kalies. Coagulated  by  earthy  and  metallic 
salts. 

17.  Wax.  Insoluble  in  water.  Soluble 
in  alkohol,  scther,  and  oils.  Forms  soap 
with  alkalies.  Fusible. 

18.  Volatile  oil.  Strong  smell.  Insoluble 
in  water.  Soluble  in  alkohol.  Liquid. 
Volatile.  Oily.  By  niuic  acid  inflamed, 
and  converted  into  resinous  substances. 

19.  Camphor.  Strong  odour.  Crystal- 
lises. Very  little  soluble  in  water.  Soluble 
in  alkohol,  oils,  acids.  Insoluble  in  alkalies. 
Burns  with  a  clear  flame,  and  volatilises  be- 
fore melting. 

20.  Birdlime.  Viscid.  Taste  insipid.  In- 
soluble in  water.     Partially  soluble  in  al- 


kohol.   Very  soluble  in  sether.  Solution 
green. 

21.  Resins.  Solid.  Melt  when  heated. 
Insoluble  in  water.  Soluble  in  alkohol, 
sether,  and  alkalies.  Soluble  in  acetic  acid. 
By  nitric  acid  converted  into  artificial  tannin. 

22.  Guaiacum.  Possesses  the  characters 
of  resins  ;  but  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  and 
yields  oxalic  acid  and  no  tannin. 

23.  Balsams.  Possess  the  characters  ot 
the  resins,  but  have  a  strong  smell ;  when 
heated,  benzoic  acid  sublimes.  It  sublimes 
also  when  they  are  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
acid.  By  nitric  acid  converted  into  artificial 
tannin. 

24.  Caoutchouc.  Very  elastic.  Insoluble 
in  water  and  alkohol.  When  steeped  in 
•tether,  reduced  to  a  pulp,  which  adheres  to 
every  thing.  Fusible  and  remains  liquid. 
Very  combustible. 

25.  Guvi  Resins.  Form  milky  solution* 
with  water,  transparent  with  alkoliol.  So- 
luble in  alkalies.  With  nitric  acid  converted 
into  tannin.  Strong  smell.  Brittle,  opaque, 
infusible. 

26.  Cotton.  Composed  of  fibres.  Taste- 
less. Very  combustible.  Insoluble  in  wa- 
ter, alkohol,  and  ajtlier.  Soluble  in  alkalies. 
Yields  oxalic  acid  to  nitric  acid. 

27.  Suber.  Burns  l)right,  and  swells. 
Converted  by  nitric  acid  into  suberic  acid 
and  wax.  Partially  soluble  iu  water  and 
alkohol. 

28.  IFood.  Composed  of  fibres.  Taste- 
less. Insoluble  in  water  and  alkohol.  v.  So- 
luble in  weak  alkaline  lixivium.  Precipi- 
tated by  acids.  Leaves  much  charcoal  when 
distilled  in  a  red  heat.  Soluble  in  nitric 
acid,  and  yields  oxalic  acid. 

To  the  preceding  we  may  add,  emetin, 
fungin,  hematin,  nicotin,  pollenin  ;  the  new 
vegetable  alkalies,  aconita,  atropia,  brucia, 
cicuta,  datura,  delphia,  hyosciama,  morphia, 
picrotoxia,  strychnia,  veratria  ;  and  the  va- 
rious vegetable  acids. 

Veil  of  mosses.    See  Calyptra. 

VEIN.  Vena.  A  long  membranous 
canal,  which  continually  becomes  wider, 
does  not  pulsate,  and  returns  the  blood 
from  the  arteries  to  the  heart.  All  veins 
originate  from  the  extremities  of  arteries 
only,  by  anastomosis,  and  terminate  iu 
the  auricles  of  the  heart;  e.  g.  the  venie 
cavaj  in  the  right,  and  the  pulmonary  veins 
in  the  left  auricle.  They  are  composed, 
like  arteries,  of  three  tunics,  or  coats,  which 
are  much  more  slender  than  in  the  arteries, 
and  are  supplied  internally  with  semilunar 
membranes,  or  folds,  called  valves.  Their 
use  is  to  return  the  blood  to  the  heart. 

The  blood  is  returned  from  every  part  of 
the  body,  except  the  lungs,  into  the  right 
auricle,  from  three  sources  : 

1.  The  vena  cava  superior,  which  brings 
it  from  the  head,  neck,  thorax,  and  superior 
exti-cmitics. 
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2.  Tlio  vma  cava  inferior,  from  the  ab-  parts,  is  received  into  the  lateral  sinuses, 
domen  and  inferior  extremities.  or  veins  of  tlie  dura  mater,  one  of  wliicli 

S.  The  cormiari/  vein  receives  it  from  empties  its  blood  tlirough  the  foramen  lace- 
the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart.  rum  in  basi  cranii  on  each  side  into  the  inler- 

1.  The  vena  cava  sujicrior.  Tills  vein  wl  jugular,  which  descends  in  the  neck  by 
tenninates  in  the  superior  part  of  the  right  the  carotid  arteries,  receives  tlie  blood  fiom 
auricle,  into  which  it  evacuates  tlie  blood,  the  thyroideal  and  internal  viaxilUiry  vcinx, 
from  the  right  and  left  subclavian  vein,  and  empties  itself  into  the  subclavians  with- 
and  the  vena  azygos.    The  right  and  left   in  the  thorax. 

subclavian  veins  receive  the  blood  from  The  vena  azygos  receives  the  blood  from 
tlie  head  and  upper  extremities,  in  the  the  bronchial,  superior  eesophageal,  vertebral, 
following  manner.  The  veins  of  the  fin-  and  intercostal  veins,  and  empties  it  into  tlie 
gers,  called  digitals,  receive  tlie  blood  from    superior  cava. 

the  digital  arteries,  and  empty  it  into,  _  2.  Vena  cava  inferior.    The  vena  cava 

The  cephalic  of  the  thumb,  which  runs  on  inferior  is  the  trunk  of  all  tlie  abdominal 
Uie  back  of  the  hand  along  the  thumb,  and  veins  and  those  of  the  lower  extremities, 
evacuates  itself  into  the  external  radial.  from  which  parts  the  blood  is  returned  in 

The  salvatella,  which  runs  along  the  littlo  the  following  manner.  The  veins  of  the 
finger,  unites  with  the  former,  and  empties  toes,  called  the  digital  veins,  receive  the 
its  blood  into  the  internal  and  external  blood  from  the  digital  arteries,  and  form 
cubital  veins.  At  the  bend  of  the  form-arm  on  the  back  of  the  foot  three  branches,  one 
are  three  veins,  called  the  great  cephalic,  on  the  great  toe,  called  the  cephalic,  another 
the  basilic,  and  the  median.  which  runs  along  the  little  toe,  called  the 

The  gi-eat  cephalic  runs  along  the  supe-  vena  saphena,  and  a  third  on  the  back  of 
rior  part  of  the  fore-arai,  and  receives  tlie  the  foot,  vena  dorsalis  pedis y  and  those  on 
blood  from  the  external  radial.  the  sole  of  the  foot  evacuate  themselves  into 

The  basilic  ascends  on  the  under  side,    the  plantar  veins. 
and  receives  the  blood  from  the  external  '     The  three  veins  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
and  internal  cubital  veins,  and  some  branches   foot  coming  together  above  the  ankle,  form 
which  accompany  the  brachial  artery,  called   the  anterior  tibial;  and  the  plantar  veins 
ventB  satellites.  with  a  branch  from  the  calf  of  the  leg,  called 

The  median  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  tlie  sural  vein,  from  the  jiosterior  tibial;  a 
the  fore-arm,  and  arises  from  the  union  of  branch  also  ascends  in  the  direction  of  the 
several  branches.  These  three  veins  all  fibula,  called  the  peroneal  vein.  Tliese 
imite  above  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  form,    three  branches  unite  before  the  ham,  into 

The  brachial  vein,  which  receives  all  one  branch,  the  subpopliteal  vein,  which 
their  blood,  and  is  continued  into  the  axilla,  ascends  through  the  ham,  carrj'ing  all  the 
where  it  is  called,  blood  from  the  foot :  it  then  proceeds  upon 

The  axillary  vein.  This  receives  also  the  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  where  it  is 
blood  from  the  scapula,  and  superior  and  termed  the  crural  or  femoral  vein,  receives 
inferior  parts  of  the  chest,  by  the  superior  several  muscular  branches,  and  passes  under 
and  inferior  thoracic  vein,  the  vena  muscu-  Poupart's  ligament  into  the  cavity  of  the 
laris,  and  the  scapularis.  pelvis,  where  it  is  called  the  external  iliac. 

The  axillary  vein  then  passes  under  the  The  arteries  which  are  distributed  about 
clavicle,  where  it  is  called  the  subclavian,  the  pelvis  evacuate  their  blood  into  the  exter- 
which  unites  with  the  external  and  internal  nal  htsmorrhoidal  veins,  the  hypogastric  veins, 
jugular  veins,  and  the  vertebral  vein  which  the  internal  pudendal,  the  vena  magna  ipsius 
brings  the  blood  from  the  vertebral  sinuses ;  penis,  and  obluralory  vei}is,  all  of  which 
it  receives  also  the  blood  from  the  medias-  unite  in  the  pelvis,  and  form  the  internal 
tinal,   pericardiac,   diaphragmatic,    thymic,    iliac  vein. 

internal  rnammary,  and  laryngeal  veins,  and  The  external  iliac  vein  receives  the  blood 
then  unites  with  its  fellow,  to  form  the  vena  from  the  external  pudendal  veins,  and  then 
cava  superior,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  unites  with  the  internal  iliac  at  the  last 
vena  cava  descendens.  vertebra  of  tlie  loins  ;  after  which  it  forms 

The  blood  from  the  external  and  internal  with  its  fellow  the  vena  cava  inferior  or 
parts  of  the  head  and  face  is  returned  in  the  ascendens,  which  ascends  on  the  right  side 
following  manner  into  the  external  and  of  (he  spine,  receiving  the  blood  from  the 
internal  jugulars,  which  terminate  in  tlie  sacral,  lumbar,  cmulgcnt,  right  s]>e>-matic 
subclavians.  veins,  and  the  vena  cava    hqyatica ;  and 

The  frontal,  angular,  temporal,  auricular,  having  arrived  at  the  diapliragm,  it  passes 
sublingual,  and.  occipital  veins,  receive  the  through  the  right  foramen,  and  enters  the 
blood  from  the  parts  after  which  they  are  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  into  which  it 
named  ;  these  all  converge  to  <?ach  side  of  evacuates  all  the  blood  from  the  abdominal 
the  neck,  and  form  a  trunk,  called  the  ex-  viscera  and  lower  extremities. 
tcr  nal  jugular  vein.  Vena  cava  hcpatica.    This  vein  ramifies 

The  blood  from  the  l)rain,  cerebellum,  in  tlic  substance  of  the  liver,  and  brings  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  membranes  of  these   blood  into  the  vena  cava  inferior  from  the 
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brandies  of  the  vena  portee,  a  great  vein 
which  carries  tlie  blood  from  die  abdominal 
viscera  into  the  substance  of  the  liver.  The 
trunk  of  this  vein,  about  the  fissure  of  tlie 
■liver  in  which  it  is  situated,  is  divided  into 
the  hepatic  and  abdominal  portions.  The 
cibdominal  jiortion  is  composed  of  the  splenic, 
meseraic,  and  iitternal  hcBmorrhoidal  veins. 
These  three  venous  branches  carry  all  the 
blood  from  the  stomach,  spleen,  pancreas, 
omentum,  mesentery,  gall-bladder,  and  the 
small  and  large  intestines,  into  the  sinus  of 
the  vena  portje.  The  hepatic  portion  of  the 
vena  porta?  enters  the  substance  of  the  liver, 
divides  into  innumerable  ramifications,  which 
secrete  the  bile,  and  the  superfluous  blood 
passes  into  corresponding  branches  of  the 
vena  cava  liepatica. 

The  action  of  the  veins.  Veins  do  not 
pulsate ;  the  blood  which  they  receive  from 
the  arteries  flows  through  them  very  slowly, 
and  is  conveyed  to  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart,  by  the  contractility  of  their  coats,  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  from  tlie  arteries,  called 
the  vis  a  iergn,  the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  respiration  j  and  it  is  prevented 
from  going  backwards  in  the  vein  by  tlie 
valves,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number. 

Veinless  leaf.    See  Averdus, 

Veiny  leaf.    See  Venos^is. 

Vejuca  du  guaco.  a  plant  which  has 
*he  power  of  curing  and  preventing  the  bite 
of  venomous  serpents. 

Velame'ntutvi  bombycxnum.  The  inte- 
rior soft  membrane  of  the  intestines. 

VE''LUM.    A  veil. 

Velum  pendulum  palati.  Velum;  Ve- 
lum palatinum.  Tlie  soft  palate.  The  soft 
part  of  the  palate,  which  forms  two  arches, 
affixed  laterally  to  the  tongue  and  pharynx. 

Veluji  BuriLLiE.  See  Membrana  pu- 
jnllaris. 

VENA.  (From  w?iJo,  to  come ; -because 
theblood  comes  through  it.)  A  vein.  See  Vein. 

Vena  azygos.    Sec  Azygos  vena. 

Vena  memneksis.    See  Medinensis  vena. 

Vena  vovt.TJE.  (  Vena  portee,  a,  porlando  ; 
because  through  it  things  arc  carried.)  Vena 
portarum.  The  great  vein,  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  liver,  which  receives  the 
blood  from  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  carries 
it  into  the  substance  of  the  liver.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished ^into  the  hepatic  and  abdominal 
portion  :  the  former  is  ramified  through  the 
substance  of  the  liver,  and  carries  the  blood 
destined  for  the  formation  of  the  bile,  which 
is  returned  by  branches  to  the  trunk  of  the 
vena  cava ;  the  latter  is  composed  of  three 
branches  ;  viz.  the  splenic,  mesenteric,  and 
internal  haeraorrhoidal  veins.    See  Vein. 

VENiE  LACTEJE.  The  lactcal  absorbents 
were  so  called.    See  Lacleuls. 

VENEREAL.  [Venereus ;  from  Venus, 
because  it  belongs  to  acts  of  vcnery.)  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  sexual  intercourse. 

Venereal  disease.  See  Gonorrhcea,  and 
Syphilis, 


VENOSUS.  Veiny.  Applied  by  bo- 
tanists to  a  leaf  which  has  the  vessels,  'by 
which  it  is  nourislied,  branched,  subdivided, 
and  more  or  less  prominent,  forming  a  net- 
work over  either  or  both  its  surfaces  ;  as  ia 
Crataegus,  Pyrolus  terminalis,  &c. 

VE'NTER.  A  term  fonnerly  applied 
to  the  larger  circumscribed  cavities  of  the 
body,  as  the  abdomen  and  thorax. 

VENTRICLE.  {Ventriculus ;  from 
venter.)  A  term  given  by  anatomists  to  the 
cavities  of  the  brain  and  heart.  See  Cere- 
brum, and  Heart. 

Ventei'culus  pulmonaris.  The  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart. 

Ventriculus  ruccenturiatus.  That  por- 
tion of  the  duodenum,  which  is  surrounded 
by  tjie  peritoneum,  is  sometimes  so  large 
as  to  resemljle  a  second  stomach,  and  is  so 
called  by  some  writers. 

VENTRILOQUISM.  GaslrUoquism. 
Engaslrimythiis.  The  formation  of  the 
voice  within  the  mouth  in  such  a  way,  as 
to  imitate  other  voices  than  that  which  is 
natural  to  the  person,  and  so  as  not  to  be 
seen  to  move  the  lips.  Notliing  is  more 
easy  to  man  than  to  imitate  the  dififerent 
sounds  he  hears  :  this  in  fact  he  performs  in 
many  circumstances.  Many  persons  imi- 
tate perfectly  the  voice  and  pronunciation  of 
others ;  actors,  for  example.  Hunters  imi- 
tate the  different  cries  of  the  game,  and 
thus  succeed  in  decoying  it  into  their 
nets. ' 

This  faculty  of  imitating  the  dilFerent 
sounds,  has  given  rise  to  the  art  called 
ventriloquism ;  but  the  persons  who  exer- 
cise this  art,  have  no  organisation  different 
from  that  of  other  men  :  they  require  only 
to  have  the  organs  of  voice  and  speech  very 
perfect,  in  order  that  they  may  readily  pro- 
duce the  necossaiy  sounds. 

Tlie  basis  of  this  art  is  easily  understood. 
We  have  found  by  experience,  instinctively, 
that  s3unds  are  changed  by  many  causes : 
for  example,  that  they  become  feeble,  less 
distinct,  and  that  their  expression  changes, 
according  as  they  are  more  disiant  from  us ; 
a  man  wlio  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  wishes 
to  speak  to  persons  wlio  are  at  the  top  ;  but 
his  voice  will  not  reacli  their  cars  until  it 
has  received  certain  modifications,  which 
depend  upon  the  distam'e  and  the  form  of 
the  tube  through  which  it  passes. 

If  a  person  remark  these  modifications 
with  care,  and  endeavour  to  imitate  them, 
he  will  produce  acoustic  illusions,  which 
would  be  equally  deceiving  to  the  ear  as  the 
observation  of  olyects  through  a  magnifying 
glass  is  to  the  eye.  Tlie  error  will  be  com- 
plete if  he  employ  those  deceptions  which 
are  necessary  to  distract'the  attention. 

These  illusions  will  be  numerous  in  pro- 
portion to  the  talents  of  the  perlbnner  ;  but 
we  must  not  imagine  that  a  ventriloquist 
produces  vocal  sounds,  and  articulates,  dif- 
ferently from  other  people.  His  voice  is 
4  L 
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■  formed  in  tlie  ordinary  manner ;  only  be  is 
capable  of  modifying,  according  to  his 
pleasure,  the  volume,  the  expression,  &c. 
of  it ;  and  with  regard  to  the  words  that  he 
pronoxmces  without  moving  liis  lips,  he  takes 
care  to  choose  those  into  which  no  labial 
consonants  enter,  otherwise  he  would  be 
obliged  to  move  liis  lips.  This  art  is,  in 
certain  respects,  for  tlie  ear  what  painting  is 
for  the  eye. 

VE'NUS.  Copper  was  formerly  so 
called  by  the  chemists. 

VERATRIA.  Verati-ine.  A  new 
vegetable  alkali,  discovered  lately  by  Pel- 
letier  and  Caventou,  in  the  veratnun  saha- 
tUla,  or  cevadilla,  the  veratrum  album,  or 
white  hellebore,  and  the  colchicum  aiUum,' 
ngle,  or  meadow  saffron. 

The  seeds  of  cevadilla,  after  beinsi  freed 
from  an  unctuous  and  acrid  matter  by  aether, 
were  digested  in  boiling  alkohol.  As  this 
infusion  cooled,  a  little  wax  was  deposited  ; 
and  the  liquid  being  evaporated  to  an  extract, 
redissolved  in  water,  and  again  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  parted  with  its  colouring 
matter.  Acetate  of  lead  was  now  poured 
into  the  solution,  and  an  abundant  yellow 
precipitate  fell,  leaving  the  fluid  nearly  co- 
loin-less.  The  excess  of  lead  was  tlirown 
down  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  fil- 
tered liquor  being  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion, was  treated  witli  magnesia,  and  again 
filtered.  The  precipitate,  boiled  in  alkohol, 
gave  a  solution,  which,  on  evaporation,  left 
a  pulverulent  matter,  extremely  bitter,  and 
with  decidedly  alkaline  characters.  It  was 
at  first  yellow,  but  by  solution  in  alkohol, 
and  precipitation  by  water,  was  obtained  in 
a  fine  white  powder. 

The  precipitate  by  the  acetate  of  lead, 
gave,  on  examination,  gallic  acid  ;  and  hence 
it  is  concluded,  that  the  new  alkali  existed  in 
the  seed  as  a  gallate. 

Veratria  was  found  in  the  other  plants 
above  mentioned.  It  is  white,  pulverulent, 
has  no  odour,  but  excites  violent  sneezing. 
It  is  very  acrid,  but  not  bitter.  It  pro- 
duced violent  vomiting  in  very  small  doses, 
and,  according  to  some  experiments,  a  few 
grains  may  cause  death.  It  is  very  little 
soluble  in  cold  water.  Boiling  water  dis- 
solves about  fjjL.  part,  and  becomes  acrid  to 
the  taste.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alkohol,  and 
ratlier  less  soluble  in  asther. 

VEllATRINE.     See  Veratria. 
VERA'TRUM.     1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna;an  system. 
Class,  Folygamin  ;  Order,  Moneecia, 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  white 
hellebore.     See  Veratrum  album. 

Veiiatkum  album.  Hellehorus  alius; 
Elleborum  album.  White  hellebore,  or  ve- 
ratrum. Veralrum  —  raceino  siipra-decom- 
posito,  corollis  creclis,  of  Linnaeus.  Tliis 
plant  is  a  native  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia.  Every  part  of  (he  plant  is 
extremely  acrid,  and  poisonous.    The  dried 


root  has  no  particular  smell,  but  a  durable, 
nauseous,  and  bitter  taste,  burning  the  mouth 
and  fauces :  when  powdered,  and  applied 
to  issues,  or  ulcers,  it  produces  griping  and 
purging ;  if  snufied  up  the  nose,  it  proves 
a  violent  sternutatory.  Gesner  made  an  in- 
fusion of  half  an  ounce  of  tliis  root  with  two 
ounces  of  water;  of  this  he  took  two 
drachms,  which  produced  great  heat  about 
the  scapulae  and  in  the  face  and  head,  as 
well  as  the  tongue  and  throat,  followed  by 
singultus,  which  continued  tiU  vomiting 
was  excited.  Bergius  also  experienced  very 
distressing  symptoms,  upon  tasting  this  in- 
fusion. The  root,  taken  in  large  doses,  dis- 
covers such  acrimony,  and  operates  by  the 
stomach  and  rectum  with  such  violence, 
that  blood  is  usually  discharged ;  it  likewise 
acts  very  powerfully  upon  the  ner\'ous  sys- 
tem, producing  great  anxiety,  tremors,  ver- 
tigo, syncope,  aphonia,  interrupted  respir- 
ation, sinking  of  the  pulse,  convulsions, 
spasms,  and  death.  Upon  opening  those 
who  have  died  of  the  effects  of  this  poison, 
the  stomach  discovered  marks  of  inflamma- 
tion, with  con-osions  of  its  internal  coat. 
The  ancients  exhibited  this  active  medicine 
in  maniacal  cases,  and  it  is  said  with  suc- 
cess. The  experience  of  Greding  is  some- 
what similar  :  out  of  twenty-eight  cases,  in 
which  he  exhibited  the  bark  of  the  root  col- 
lected in  the  spring,  five  were  cured.  In 
almost  every  case  that  he  relates,  the  medi- 
cine acted  more  or  less  upon  all  the  excre- 
tions ;  vomiting  and  purging  were  very  ge- 
nerally produced,  and  the  matter  thrown  off 
the  stomach  was  constantly  mixed  with 
bile ;  a  florid  redness  frequently  appeared 
on  the  face,  and  various  cutaneous  efflores- 
cences upon  the  body ;  and,  in  some,  pleu- 
ritic symptoms,  with  fever,  supervened,  'so 
as  to  require  bleeding ;  nor  were  tlie  more 
alaiTOing  affections  of  spasms  and  convul- 
sions unfrequent.  Critical  evacuations  were 
also  very  evident ;  many  sweating  profusely, 
in  some  the  urine  was  considerably  increas- 
ed, in  others  the  saliva  and  mucous  dis- 
chai'ges :  the  uterine  obstructions,  of  long 
duration,  were  often  removed  by  its  use. 
Veratrum  has  likewise  been  found  useful 
in  epilepsy,  and  other  convulsive  com- 
plaints :  but  the  diseases  in  which  its  effi- 
cacy seems  least  equivocal,  are  tliose  of  the 
skin,  as  itch,  and  different  pi-urient  erup- 
tions, herpes,  morbus  pediculosus,  lepra, 
scrophula,  &c. ;  and  in  many  of  these  it  lias 
been  successfully  employed  both  internally 
and  externally.  As  a  powerful  stimidant 
and  irritating  medicine,  its  use  lias  been  re- 
sorted to  in  desperate  cases  only,  and  even 
then  it  ought  first  to  be  exhibited  in  very 
small  doses,  as  a  grain,  and  in  a  diluted 
state,  and  to  be  gmdually  increased,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  eflects,  which  are  generally  of  an 
alarming  nature.  The  active  ingredient  of 
this  plant  is  an  alkali  lately  detected.  See 
Vcralria. 
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Vehatrum  niquum.  See  Hdlobotvs 
■^liger. 

Vehatrwm  sabadilla.  Cevadilla  Hispa- 
norum  ;  Sevadilla  ;  Sabadilla  ;  Hordeum 
cntislicum  ;  Canis  interfeclor.  Indian  caustic 
havley.  The  plant  whose  seeds  are  thus 
denominated,  is  n  species  of  veralrum  :  tliey 
ai-e  powerfully  caustic,  and  arc  administered 
with  very  great  success  as  a  vermifuge. 
They  are  also  diuretic  and  emetic.  The 
dose  to  a  child,  from  two  to  fom-  yeare  old,  is 
two  grains  ;  from  hence  to  eight,  five  grains  ; 
from  eight  to  twelve,  ten  grains.  A  new 
^  alkali  has  been  detected  in  tlie  seeds  of  this 
plant.     See  Veralria. 

VERBA'SCUM.  {Qmsi  barbasoum, 
from  its  hairy  coat. )  I .  The  name)  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system. 
Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Monogynm. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  yellow 
and  black  mullein. 

VerbascujI  nigrum.  The  systematic 
jiame  of  the  black  mullein.  Candeta  regia 
Tnpsus  barbaliis ;  Canddaria ;  Lmiaria. 
Tlie  Verbascum  nigrum,  and  Verbascum 
t/ia})sus  appear  to  be  ordered  indifferently 
t»y  this  name  in  the  pharmacopeias.  The 
flowers,  leaves,  and  roots,  are  used  occa- 
sionally as  mild  adstringents.  The  leaves 
possess  a  rougliish  taste,  and  promise  to  be 
of  service  in  diarrho?as  andothei-  debilitated 
states  of  the  intestines, 

Verbascum  thapsus.  Tlie  systematic 
name  of  tlie  yellow  mullein.  See  Verbas- 
cum 7iig)-um. 

VERBE'NA.  (Quasi  herbann,  a  name 
of  distinction  for  all  herbs  used  in  sacred 
rites.)  Vervain.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linua;an  system.  Class,  De- 
candria;  Order,  Monogi/nia, 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  ver- 
vain.   See  Verbena  officinalis. 

Verbena  fcemina.  The  hedge  mus- 
tard is  sometimes  so  collecl.  See  Erysi- 
mum alliaria. 

Verbena  omciNALis.  The  systematic 
name  of  Verbenaca ;  Peristerium ;  Hiero- 
botane  ;  Herba  sacra  ;  Vervain.  This  plant 
ii  destitute  of  odour,  and  to  the  taste 
manifests  but  a  slight  degree  of  bitterness 
and  adstringency.  In  foi-mer  times  the 
verbena  seems  to  have  been  held  sacred, 
and  was  employed  in  celebrating  the  sacri- 
ficial rites  ;  and  with  a  view  to  this,  more 
than  the  natural  power  of  the  plant,  it  was 
worn  suspended  about  the  neck  as  an 
amulet.  This  practice,  thus  founded  on 
superstition,  was,  however,  in  process  of 
time,  adopted  in  medicine  ;  and,  therefore, 
to  obtain  its  virtues  more  efTectually,  the 
vervain  was  directed  to  be  bruised  before  it 
was  appended  to  the  neck  ;  and  of  its  good 
cH'ccts  tiius  used  for  inveterate  headaches, 
Forestus relates  a  remarkable  instance.^  In 
still  later  times  it  has  been  employed  in  the 
way  of  cataplasm,  by  which  wo  arc  told  the 
most  severe  and  obstinate  cases  of  cephalal- 


gia Iwve  been  cured,  for  whicli  we  Imve  ihe 
authorities  of  Etmuller,  Hartman,  and  more 
especially  Dc  Haen.  Notwithstanding  these 
testimonies  in  favour  of  vervain,  it  has  de- 
servedly fallen  into  disuse  in  Britain  ;  nor 
has  the  y)araphlet  of  Mr.  Morley,  written 
professedly  to  recommend  its  use  in  scro- 
phulous  affections,  had  the  effect  of  restor- 
ing its  medical  character.  Tliis  gentleman 
directs  the  root  of  vervain  to  be  tied  with  a 
yard  of  white  satin  riband  round  the  neck, 
where  it  is  to  remain  till  the  patient  recovers. 
He  also  has  recourse  to  infusions  and  oint- 
ments prepared  from  the  leaves  of  tlie  plant, 
and  occasionally  calls  in  aid  the  most  active 
medicines  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

VERDIGRIS.  JSrugo.  An  impure 
subacetate  of  copper.  It  is  prepared  by 
stratifying  copper  plates  with  the  husks  of 
grapes,  after  the  expression  of  their  juice, 
and  when  they  have  been  kept  for  some  time 
imperfectly  exposed  to  tlie  air,  in  an  apart- 
■ment  warm  but  not  too  dry,  so  as  to  pass  to 
a  state  of  fermentation,  whence  a  quantity  of 
vinegar  is  formed.  The  copper  plates  are 
placed  in  jars  in  strata,  with  the  husks  thus 
prepared,  which  are  coveretl.  At  the  end  of 
twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  days  tliese  are 
opened  :  the  plates  have  an  efflorescence 
on  their  surfaces  of  a  green  colour  and  silky 
lustre  :  they  are  repeatedly  moistened  with 
water  ;  and  at  length  a  crust  of  verdigris  is 
formed,  which  is  scraped  off  by  a  knife,  is 
put  into  bags,  and  dried  by  exposure  of 
these  to  the  air  and  sun.  It  is  of  a  green 
colour,  with  a  slight  tint  of  blue. 

In  this  preparation  the  copper  is  oxi- 
dized, probably  by  the  atipospheric  air,  aided 
by  the  affinity  of  the  acetic  acid  ;  and  a  por- 
tion of  this  acid  remains  in  combination 
with  the  oxide,  not  sufBcient,  however,  to 
produce  its  saturation.  When  acted  on  by 
water,  the  acid,  with  such  a  portion  of  oxide 
as  it  can  retain  in  solution,  are  dissolved, 
and  the  remaining  oxide  is  left  undissolved. 
From  this  analysis  of  it  by  the  action  of  wa- 
ter, Proust  inferred  that  it  consists  of  43  of 
acetate  of  copper,  27  of  black  oxide  of  cop- 
per, and  of  water,  this  water  not  being 
accidental,  but  existing  in  it  in  intimate 
combination. 

Verdigris  is  used  as  a  pigment  in  some  of 
the  processes  of  dyeing,  and  in  surgery  it  is 
externally  applied  as  a  mild  detergent  in 
cleansing  foul  ulcers,  or  other  open  wounds. 
On  account  of  its  virulent  properties,  it 
ought  not  to  be  used  as  a  medicine  without 
professional  advice ;  and  in  case  any  portion 
of  this  poison  be  accidentally  swallowed, 
emetics  should  be  first  given,and  afterwards 
cold  water,  gently  alkalized,  ought  to  be 
drunk  in  abundance, 

VERI-IEYEN,  Philip,  was  born  in 
IC'18  at  Vesbronck,  in  the  country  of  Waes, 
and  assumed  the  clerical  profession  ;  but  an 
inflammation  of  his  leg  having  rendered 
amputation  necessary,  he  was  dctcrminod 
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afterwards  to  study  medicine.  He  accord- 
ingly graduated  and  settled  at  Louvain, 
where  he  was  nominated  professor  of  ana- 
tomy in  1689,  and  four  years  after  of  sur- 
gery also.  His  application  was  indefati- 
gable, so  that  he  attained  distinguished 
eminence,  and  attached  to  his  school  a  great 
number  of  disciples.  His  celebrity  was 
principally  the  result  of  a  work,  entitled, 
"  Anatomia  Corporis  Humani,"  which 
passed  through  many  editions.with  improve- 
ments, and  superseded  the  compendium  of 
Bartholine.  He  published  also  a  Compen- 
dium of  Medicine,  a  Treatise  on  Fevers,  &c. 

Verjuice.  An  acid  liquor  prepared 
from  grapes  or  apples,  that  are  unfit  to  be 
converted  into  wine  or  cyder.  It  is  also 
made  from  crabs.  It  is  principally  used  in 
sauces  and  ragouts,  though  it  sometimes 
forms  an  ingredient  in  medicinal  compo- 
sitions. 

VERMICULA'RIS.  (From  vermis, 
a  worm.)  Veiinicular  :  shaped  like  or 
liaving  the  properties  ■  of  a  woi-m.  Applied 
very  generally  in  natural  history. 

VERMIFORM.  {Vermiformis ;  from 
vermis,  a  worm,  and  forma,  resemblance.  ) 
Worm-like. 

Vermiform  process,  ProluberaHtia  ver- 
miformis. The  substance  vifhich  unites  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  like  a 
ring,  forming  a  process.  It  is  called  m^ni- 
form,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  con- 
tortions of  worms. 

VERMIFUGE.  {Ve^-mifugus  ,  ixoxa. 
vermis,  a  worm,  and  yMno,  to  drive  away.) 
See  Anthelmintic. 

VERMILION.    See  Cin-nAhar. 
\    VE'RMIS.    A  worm.    See  Worm. 

Vermis  moreicans.  Vermis  repeats. 
A  species  of  herpetic  eruption  on  the  skin. 

Vermis  terrestris.     See  Earth-ivorm. 

VERNATIO.  (From  ver,  the  spring.) 
This  term  is  applied,  like  foliatus,  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  leaves  ai-e  folded  or 
wrapt  up,  and  expand  in  the  spring.  See 
Germ. 

VERNE Y,  GuicHARD-JosEMi  du,  was 
the  son  of  a  pliysician  at  Tours,  aiid  born  in 
1648,    After  studying  at  Avignon,  iie  re- 
moved, at  nineteen,  to  Paris,  where  he  ac- 
quired high  reputation  as  an  anatomical  lec- 
turer.     He  was  admitted,  nine  years  after, 
into  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  whose  me- 
moirs he  enriched  by  his  researches  in  natural 
liistory.    In  1679  he  was  nominated  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  the  Royal  Gardens, 
His  work  on  the  Organ  of  Hearing  appear- 
ed about  four  years  after,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  various  languages.   He  continued 
the  pursuit  of  natural  history  wilii  great 
ardour,  and  even  to  tlie  detriment  of  his 
health,  yet  he  was  enabled,  by  a  good  con- 
stitution, to  reach  his  eiglity-sccond  year. 
He  bequeathed  his  valuable  anatomical  pre- 
parations to  the  academy.     After  liis  death, 
a  treatise  on  Ihc  Diseases  of  the  Bones  was 


published  from  his  manuscripts ;  and  sub- 
sequently various  other  papers,  under  the 
title  of  "  OSuvres  Anatomique." 

VERO'NICA.  1.  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  in  tiie  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Diandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia.  Speedwell. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  male 
veronica.    See  Veronica  officinalis. 

Veronica  beccabdnga.  JBcccabunga  ; 
Amtgallis  aquatica  ;  Laver  germanicum  ; 
Veronica  nr/ualica ;  Cepcea.  Water-pimper- 
nel and  brooklime.  The  plant  which  bears 
these  names,  is  the  Veronica  —  racemis 
laleralibus,  foliis  ovaLis  planis,  canle  repenle, 
of  Linnajus.  It  was  formerly  considered 
of  much  use  in  several  diseases,  and  was 
applied  externally  to  wounds  and  ulcers  : 
but  if  it  have  any  peculiar  efficacy,  it  is  to 
be  derived  from  its  antiscorbutic  virtue. 
As  a  mild  refrigerant  juice,  it  is  preferred 
where  an  acrimonious  state  of  the  fluids 
prevails,  indicated  by  prurient  eruptions  upon 
the  skin,  or  in  what  has  been  called  the  hot 
scurvy.  To  derive  much  advantage  from 
it,  the  juice  ought  to  be  taken  in  large 
quantities,  or  the  fresh  plant  eaten  as  food. 

Veronica  officinams.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  is  called  iu  tlie 
pharmacopoeias  Veronica  mas ;  Thea  ger- 
manica  ;  Betonica  patdi  ;  Chameedrys  spuria. 
Veronica  —  spicis  lateralibus  pedunculalis  ; 
foliis  oppositis  caule  jyrocumbente,  of  Lin- 
nssus,  is  not  unfrequent  on  dry  barren 
grounds  and  heaths,  as  that  of  Hampstead, 
flowering  in  June  and  July.  This  plant 
was  formerly  used  as  a  pectoral  against 
coughs  and  asthmatic  affections,^  but  it  is 
now  justly  forgotten. 

Verkicula'kis  tunica.  The  retina  of 
the  eye. 

VERRUCA.  1.  A  wart,  or  thickening 
and  induration  of  the  cuticle  which  is  raised 
up  in  different  forms,  mostly  the  size  of  a 
lentil  or  flat  pea. 

2.  In  botany  :  applied  to  a  small  round 
prominence  on  the  inferior  surface  of 
funguses. 

Verruca'ria.  (From  Verruca,  a  wart ; 
because  it  was  su])posud  to  destroy  warts.  ) 
The  Hcliolropium  eiiropantm,  or  tiirnsole. 

VERRUCOSUS.  Warty:  applied  to 
such  appearances  on  vegetables,  ss  on  the 
stem  of  tlie  Etwntpnus  verrucosus and  to 
the  appearance  on  the  gourd  seed  vessel,  as 
in  the  Cvairbita  vcniiccsa.    See  I'cpo. 

VE'RTEBRA.  (  Vertebra,  ce,  f.  ;  from 
verto,  to  turn.)  Tlie  spine  is  a  long  bony 
column,  which  extends  from  tiie  head  to  tlie 
lower  part  of  the  trunk,  and  is  composed  of 
irregular  bones,  which  are  called  vertcbraj. 

The  spine  may  be  «onsidcrcd  as  being 
composed  of  two  irregular  jiyrainids,  wliich 
are  united  to  each  other  in  that  part  of  tlie 
loins  where  the  last  of  tlie  lumbar  vertebras 
is  united  to  the  os  sacniin. 

Tlio  vertclirw,  which  form  the  upper  and 
longest  iiyramid  arc  called  true  vertebra:  : 
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and  those  which  compose  the  lower  pyramid, 
or  the  OS  sacrum  and  coccyx,  are  termed 
false  vertebrae,  because  they  do  not  in  every 
thing  resemble  the  others,  and  particularly 
because,  in  the  adult  state,  they  become 
peifectly  immoveable,  while  the  upper  ones 
continue  to  be  capable  of  motion.  For  it 
is"  upon  the  bones  of  the  spine  that  tlie  body 
turns,  and  their  name  has  its  derivation 
from  the  Latin  verb  verto,  to  turn,  as  ob- 
served above. 

The  true  vertebrae,  from  their  situations 
•with  respect  to  the  neck,  back,  and  loins, 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  of  cervical, 
dorsal,  and  lumbar  vertebra;.  We  will  first 
consider  the  general  structure  of  all  these, 
and  then  separately  describe  their  different 
classes. 

In  each  of  the.  vertebrae,  as  in  other  bones, 
we  may  remark  the  body  of  the  bone,  its 
processes  and  cavities.  The  body  may  be 
compared  to  part  of  a  cylinder  cut  off 
transversely;  convex  before,  and  concave 
hehind,  where  it  makes  part  of  the  cavity  of 
tlie  spine. 

Each  vertebra  has  commonly  seven  pro- 
cesses.   The  first  of  these  is  the  spinous 
process,  which  is  placed  at  the  back  part  of 
the  vertebra,  and  gives  the  name  of  spine  to 
the  whole  of  this  bony  canal.    Two  others 
are  called  transverse  processes,  from  their 
situation  with  respect  to  the  spine,  and  are 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  spinous  process. 
The  four  others,  which  qre  called  ohUque 
processes,  are  much  smaller  than  the  otiier 
three.    There  are  two  of  these  on  the  upper 
and  two  on  the  lower  part  of  each  vertebra, 
rising  from  near  the  basis  of  the  transverse 
processes.    They  are  sometimes  called  arti- 
cular processes,  because  they  are  articulated 
with  each  other;  that  is,  the  two  superior 
processes  of  one  vertebra  are  articulated 
with  the  two  inferior  processes  of  the  ver- 
tebra above  it;  and  they  ai-e  called  oblique 
processes,  from  their  situation  with  respect 
to  the  processes  with  which  tliey  are  ailicu- 
lated.    These  oblique  processes  are  articu- 
lated to  each  otlier  by  a  species  of  ginglymus, 
and  each  process  is  covered  at  its  articulation 
with  cartilage- 
There  is  in  every  vertebra,  between  its 
body  and  apophyses,    a   foramen,  large 
enough  to  admit  a  finger.    These  foramina 
correspond  with  each  other  through  all  the 
vertebriE,  and  form  a  long  bony  conduit,  for 
tlie  lodgment  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Besides  this  great  hole,  there  are  four 
notches  on  each  side  of  eveiy  vertebra, 
between  the  oblique  processes  and  the  body 
of  the  vertebra.  Two  of  these  notches  are 
at  the  upper,  and  two  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  bone.  Each  of  the  inferior  notches, 
meeting  with  one  of  the  superior  notches  of 
the  vertebra  below  it,  forms  a  foramen ; 
whilst  the  superior  notches  do  the  same  with 
tlie  inferior  notches  of  the  vertebra  above  it. 
Tlicsc  four  foramina  form  passages  for 


blood-vessels,  and  for  the  nerves  that  pass 
out  of  the  spine. 

The  vertebrae  are  united  together  by 
means  of  a  substance,  compressible  like 
cork,  which  forms  a  kind  of  partition  be- 
tween the  several  vertebra?.  This  inter- 
vertebral substance  seems,  in  the  foetus,  to 
approach  nearly  to  the  nature  of  ligaments  ; 
in  the  adult  it  has  a  great  resemblance  to 
cartilage.  When  cut  horizontally,  it  appears 
to  consist  of  concentrical  curved  fibres  :  ex- 
ternally it  is  firmest  and  hardest ;  internally 
it  becomes  thinner  and  softer,  till  at  length, 
in  the  centre,  we  find  it  in  the  form  of  a 
mucous  substance,  which  facilitates  the  mo- 
tions of  the  spine. 

Genga,  an  Italian  anatomist,  long  ago 
observed,  that  the  change  which  takes  place 
in  >these  intervertebral  cartilages,^  (as  they 
are  usually  called,)  in  advanced  life,  occa- 
sions the  decrease  in  stature,  and  the  stoop- 
ing forv/ards,  which  are  usually  to  be  ob- 
served in  old  people.  The  cartilages  then 
become  shrivelled,  and  consequently  lose, 
in  a  great  measure,  their  elasticity.  But, 
besides  this  gradual  effect  of  old  age,  these 
cartilages  are  subject  to  a  temporary  dimi- 
nution, from  the  v/eight  of  the  body  in  an 
erect  posture,  so  that  people  who  have  been 
long  standing,  or  who  have  caiTied  a 
considerable  weight  are  found  to  be  shorter 
than  when  they  have  been  long  in  bed. 
Hence  \ye  are  taller  in  the  morning  than  at 
night.  This  fact,  though  seemingly  ob- 
vious, was  not  ascertained  till  of  late  years. 
The  difierence  in  such  cases  depends  on  the 
age  and  size  of  the  subject ;  in  tall,  young 
people,  itwill  be  nearly  an  inch ;  but  in  older, 
or  shorter  persons,  it  wiU  be  less  consider- 
able. 

Besides  the  connection  of  the  several 
vertebras,  by  means  of  these  cartilages,  there 
are  likewise  many  strong  ligaments,  which 
unite  the  bones  of  the  spine  to  each  other. 
Some  of  these  ligaments  are  external,  and 
others  internal.  Among  the  external  liga- 
ments, we  observe  one  which  is  com.mon  to 
all  the  vertebrae,  extending,  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  from  the  fore-part  of  the  body  or 
tlie  second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  over  all  the 
other  vertebrre,  and  becoming  broader  as  it 
descends  towards  the  os  sacrum,  where  it 
becomes  thinner,  and  gradually  disappears. 
This  external  longitudinal  ligament,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  is  strengthened  by  other 
shorter  ligamentous  fibres,  which  pass  from 
one  vertebra,  to  another,  throughout  the 
whole  spine.  The  internal  ligament,  the 
fibres  of  which,  like  the  external  one,  are 
spread  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  is  ex- 
tended over  the  back  part  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebras,  where  they  help  to  form  the 
cavity  of  the  spine,  and  readies  from  th^ 
foramen^  of  the  occipital  bone  to  the  os  sa- 
crum. 

We  may  venture  to  remark,  that  all  tlic 
vertebra:  diminish  in  density  and  firmness 
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of  tuxtute,  in  proportion  as  they  increase  in 
size,  so  that  the  lower  vertebras,  fJiough 
larger,  are  not  90  heavy  in  proportion  as 
those  above  them.  In  consequence  of  this 
mode  of  structure,  the  size  of  the  vertehrre 
is  increased  without  adding  to  their  weight ; 
and  this  is  an  object  of  no  little  importance 
in  a  part  of  the  body,  which,  besides  flexi- 
bility and  suppleness,  seems  to  require  light- 
ness as  one  of  its  essential  properties. 

_  In  the  fcetus,  at  the  ordinary  time  of 
birth,  each  vertebra  is  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  three  bony  pieces,  connected  by 
cartilages  which  afterwards  ossify.  One  of 
these  pieces  is  the  body  of  the  bone  ;  the 
other  two  are  the  posterior  and  lateral  por- 
tions, which  form  the  foramen  for  the 
medulla  spinalis.  The  oblique  processes 
are  at  that  time  complete,  and  the  transverse 
processes  beginning  to  be  formed,  but  the 
spinous  processes  are  totally  wanting. 

The  cervical  vertebrcB  are  seven  in  number  j 
their  bodies  are  smaller  and  of  a  firmer  tex- 
ture than  the  other  bones  of  the  spine.  The 
transverse  processes  of  these  vertebra;  are 
short,  and  forked  for  the  lodgment  of  mus- 
cles ;  and,  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  these 
processes,  there  is  a  foramen,  for  the  passage 
of  the  cervical  artery  and  vein.     Tlie  spin- 
ous process  of  each  of  these  vertebra  is 
likewise  shorter  than  the  other  vertebra;,  and 
forked  at  its  extremity ;  by  which  means  it 
allows  a  more  convenient  insertion  to  the 
muscles  of  the  neck.    Their  oblique  pro- 
cesses are  more  deserving  of  that  name  than 
either  those  of  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  verte- 
brae.   The  uppei-most  of  these  processes  are 
sUghtly  concave,  and  the  lowermost  slightly 
convex.    This  may  suffice  for  a  general  de- 
scription of  these  vertebra  ;  but  the  first, 
second,  and  seventh,  deserve  to  be  spoken  of 
more  particulai-ly.    The  first,  which  is  called 
Jltlas,  from  its  supporting  the  head,  differs 
from  all  the  other  vertebra;  of  the  spine.  It 
forms  a  kind  of  bony  ring,  which  may  be 
divided  into  its  anterior  and  posterior  arches, 
and  its  lateral  portions.     Of  these,  the  an- 
terior arch  is  the  smallest  and  flattest ;  at  the 
middle  of  its  convex  fore-part  we  observe  a 
small  tubercle  which  is  here  what  the  body 
is  in  the  other  vertebra;.    To  this  tubercle 
a  ligament  is  attached,    which   helps  to 
strengthen  the  articulation  of  the  spine  with 
the  OS  occipitis.    The  back  part  of  this  an- 
terior  portion  is  concave,  and  covered  with 
cartilage,   where  it  receives  the  odontoid 
process  of  the  second  vertebra.    Tlie  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  vei  tebra,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  posterior  arch,  is  larger 
than  the  anterior  one.    Instead  of  a  spinous 
process,  we  observe  a  rising,  or  tubercle, 
larger  than  that  which  we  have  just  now  de- 
scribed, on  the  fore-part  of  the  bone.  The 
lateral  portions  of  tlie  vertebra  project,  so  as 
to  foi-m  what  are  called  Uie  transverse  pro- 
cesses, one  on  each  side,  wliich  are  longer 
and  larger  than  tbe  transverse  processes  of 


the  otiier  vertebrae.      They  terminate  in  a 
roundisli  tuboj-cle,  tlie  end  of  wliich  has  a 
slight  bond  downwards.     Like  tJie  otlier 
transverse  processes,  they  are  perforated  at 
tlieir  basis,  for  the  passage  of  the  cervical 
artery.    But,  besides  these  transverse  pro- 
cesses, we  observe,  both  on  tlie  superior  and 
inferior  surface  of  these  lateral  portions  of 
the  first  vertebra,  an  articulating  surface, 
covered  with  cartilage,  answering  to  the  ob- 
lique jn-ocesses  in  tlie  other  vertebrae.  Tlie 
uppermost  of  these  are  oblong,  and  slightly 
concave,  and  tiieir  external  edges  rise  soine- 
wliat  higher  than  their  internal  brims.  They 
receive  the  condyloid  processes  of  tlie  os  oc- 
cipitis, with  which  tliey  are  articulated  by  a 
species  of  ginglymus.     The  lowermost  ar- 
ticulating surfaces,  or  the  inferior  oblique 
processes,  as  they  are  called,  are  large,  con- 
cave, and  circular,  and  are  formed  for  re- 
ceiving the  superior  oblique  processes  of  the 
.second  vertebra;  so  that  the  atlas  differs 
from  the  rest  of  the  cer\'ical  vertebree  in 
receiving  the  bones,  with  which  it  is  articu- 
lated both  above  and  below.     In  the  foetus 
we  find  this  vertebra  composed  of;five,  in- 
stead of  three  pieces,  as  in  the  other  ver- 
tebra.    One  of  these  is  tlie  anterior  arch  ; 
the  other  four  are  the  posterior  arch  and  tlic 
sides,  each  of  tlie  latter  being  composed  of 
two  pieces.     The  transverse  process,  on  each 
side,  remains  long  in  a  state  of  epiphysis  with 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the  bone. 

The  second  vertebra  is  called  de7itatus, 
from  the  process  on  the  upper  part  of  its 
body,  which  has  been,  though  perhaps  im- 
properly, compared  to  a  tooth.  This  process, 
which  is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
vertebra,  is  of  a  cyhndrical  shape,  sUghtly 
flattened,  however,  behind  and  before.  An- 
teriorly it  has  a  convex,  smooth,  articulating 
surface,  where  it  is  received  by  die  atlas,  as 
we  observed  in  our  description  of  that  ver- 
tebra.    It  is  by  means  of  this  articulation 
that  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  head  is  per- 
formed ;  the  articulation  of  the  os  occipitis 
with  the  superior  oblique  processes  of  the 
first  vertebra,  allowing  only  a  certain  degree 
of  motion  backwards  and  forwards,  so  tliat 
when  we  turu  the  face  either  to  the  right  or 
left,  the  atlas  moves  upon  tJiis  odontoid  pro- 
cess of  the  second  vertebra.    But  as  tlie  face 
cannot  turn  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  that  is,  to 
the  shoulder,  upon  tliis  vertebra  alone,  with- 
out being   liable    to   injure  Uie  medulla 
spinalis,  we  find  tliat  all  the  cervical  vertebra; 
concur  in  this  rotatory  motion,  when  it  is  in 
any  considerable  degree  ;  and  indeed  we  see 
many  strong  ligamentous  fibres  arising  from 
the  sides  of  the  odontoid  process,  and  pass- 
ing over  the  first  vertebra,  to  the  os  occipitis, 
which  not  only  strengthen  the  articulation  of 
these  Ijones  with  each  otlicr,  but  serve  to 
regulate  and  limit  their  motion.     It  is  on 
this  account  that  the  name  of  moderators  has 
sometimes  been  given  to  these  ligaments. 
The  trausversc  processes  of  the  verttbrfl 
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dmiala  are  slwrt,  tncUnetl  downwards  and 
forked  at  Uieir  extremities.  Its  spinous 
process  is  short  and  thick.  Its  superior 
oblique  processes  are  slightly  convex,  and 
somewhat  larger  than  the  articulating 
surfaces  of  the  iirst  vertebra,  by  which 
mechanism,  tlie  motion  of  that  bone  upon 
this  second  vertebra  is  performed  with 
greater  safety.  Its  inferior  oblique  pro- 
cesses have  nothing  singular  in  tlieu-  struc 

The  seventh  vertebra  of  the  neck  differs 
from  the  rest  chiefly  in  having  its  spinous 
process  of  a  gi-eater  length,  so  that,  upon 
this  account,  it  has  been  sometimes  called 
vertebra  iwomirtens. 

The  dorsal  vertebra,  whigh  are  twelve  m 
number,  are  of  a  middle  size,  between  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  vertebrse ;  the  upper 
ones  gradually  losing  their  resemblance  to 
those  of  tlie  neck,  and  the  lower  ones  com- 
ing nearer  to  those  of  the  loins.    Tlie  bodies 
of  these  vertebrsE   are   more  flattened  at 
their  sides,  more  convex  before,  and  more 
concave  behind,  than  tlie  other  bones  of  the 
spine     Their  upper  and  lower  surfaces  ai-c 
horizontal.    At  their  sides  we  observe  two 
depressions,  one  at  their  upper,  and  the  ottier 
at  their  lower  edge,   which,  united  with 
similar  depressions  in  the  vertebrse  above 
and   below,    form   articulating  surfaces 
covered  with  cartilage,  in  which  the  heads  of 
the  ribs  are  received.    These  depressions, 
however,  are  not  exactly  alike  m  all  the 
dorsal  vertebra ;  for  we  find  the  head  of  the 
first  rib  aiticulated  solely  with  the  first  ot 
these  -vertebrae,  which   has   therefore  the 
whole'  of  the  superior  articulating  surface 
within  itself,  independent  of  the  vertebra 
above  it.    We  may  likewise  observe  a  simi- 
larity in  this  respect  in  the  eleventli  and 
twelfth  of  the  dorsal  vertebra;,  with  which 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  are  articulated 
separately.     Tlieir  spinous  processes  are 
long,  flattened  at  the  sides,  divided  at  their 
upper  and  back  part  into  two  surfaces  by  a 
nuddle  ridge,  which  is  received  by  a  small 
groove  in  the  inner  part  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cess immediately  above  it,  and  connected  to 
it  by  a  ligament.     These  spinous  processes 
are  terminated  by  a  kind  of  round  tubercle, 
which  'slopes  considerably  downwards,  ex- 
cept in  the  three  lowermost  vertebra:,  where 
thevHarc  shorter  and  more  erect. 
transverse:  processes    are   of  considerable 
length,  and  thickness,  and  are  turned  ob- 
liquely backwards.     Anterioriy  they  have 
an  articulating  surface,  for  receiving  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ribs,  except  m  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  of  the  dorsal  vertebra  to  which 
the  ribs  are  articulated  by  their  heads  only. 
In  the  last  of  these  vertebras  the  transverse 
processes  arc  very  short  and  thick,  because 
otherwise  tliey  would  be  apt  to  strike  against 
the  lowermost  ribs,  when  we  bend  the  body 
to  eitlicr  side.  .  .1 

The  lumbar  vcrtcbi-cc,  the  lowest  ot  tht 
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true  vertebraj,  are  iflve  In  number.  They 
are  larger  than  the  dorsal  vertebrte.  Their 
bodies  are  extremely  prominent,  and  nearly 
of  a  circular  form  at  their  fore-part ;  poste-    .  < 
riorly  they  are  concave.   Their  intermediate 
cartilages  are  of  considerable  thickness,  es- 
pecially anteriorly,  by  which  means  the  cur- 
vature of  the  spine  forwards,  towards  the 
abdomen,  in  tliis  part,  is  greatly  assisted. 
Their  spinous  processes  are  short  and  thick, 
of  considerable  breadth,  erect,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  kind  of  tuberosity.    Their  ob- 
lique processes  are  of  considerable  thickness; 
the  superior  ones  are  concave,  and  turned 
inwards;   the  inferior   ones   convex,  and 
turned  outwards.  Their  transverse  processes 
are  thin  and  long,  except  in  the  first  and 
last  vertebra,  where  they  are  much  shorter, 
tliat  the  lateral  motions  of  the  trunk  might 
not  be  impeded.    The  inferior  surface  of  all 
tlicse  vertebroe  is  slightly  oblique,  so  that  the 
fore-part  of  the  body  of  each  is  somewhat 
tliicker  tlian  its  hind-part ;  but  this  is  more 
particularly  observable  in  the  lowermost  ver- 
tebra, which  is  connected  with  the  os  sacrum. 
Many  anatomists  describe  the  os  sacrum  and 
the  OS  coccygis  when  considering  the  bones 
of  the  spine,  whilst  others  regard  them  as 
belonging  more   properly  to   the  pelvis. 
These  bones  the  reader  may  consult.  _  It 
now  remains  to  notice  the  uses  of  the_  spine. 
We  find  the  spinal  marrow  lodged  in  this 
bony  canal,  secure  from  external  injury.  It 
defends  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera, 
and  forms  a  pillar  which  supports  the  head, 
and  gives  a  general  firmness  to  the  whole 
trunk. 

To  give  it  a  firm  basis,  we  find  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrsB  gradually  increasing  in 
breadth  as  they  descend ;  and  to  fit  it  for 
a  variety  of  motion,  it  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  joints,  with  an  interme- 
diate elastic  substance,  so  that  to  great 
firmness  there  is  added  a  perfect  flexibi- 
lity. 

We  liave  already  observed,  that  the  lower- 
most and  largest  vertebraj  are  not  so  heavy 
in  proportion  as  those  above  them;  their 
bodies  being  more  spongy,   excepting  at 
their  circumference,  where  they  are  more 
immediately  exposed  to  pressure ;  so  that 
nature  seems  every  where  endeavouring  to 
relieve  us  of  an  unnecessary  weight  of  bone. 
But  behind,  where  the  spinal  marrow  is 
more  exposed  to  injury,  we  find,  the  pro- 
cesses composed  of  very  hard  bone;  and 
tlie  spinous  processes  are  in  general  placed 
over  each  other  in  a  slanting  direction,  so 
that  a  pointed  instrument  cannot  easily  get 
betv/een  them,  excepting  in  the  neck,  where 
they  are  almost  perpendicular,  and  leave 
a  greater   space   between  them.  Hence, 
in  some  countries,  it  is  usual  to  kill  cattle 
by  thrusting  a  pointed  instrument  between 
the- occiput  and  the  atlas,  or  between  the 
atlas  and  the  second  vertebra.  Besides 
these  uses  of  the  verlebrtxi  in  defending 
4  L  4 
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the  spinal  marrow,  and  in  articulating  the 
several  vertebra;,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
obhque  processes,  we  sliall  find  that  tliey 
all  serve  to  form  a  greater  surface  for  the 
;.   lodgment  of  muscles,  and  to  enable  the 
latter  to  act  more  powerfully  on  the  trunk,  by 
;<  affprdmg  them  a  lever  of  considerable  length, 
•j,      the  neck,  we  see  the  spine  projecting 
./^mewhat   forward,  to  support  the  head, 
•which,  without  this  assistance,  would  re- 
quire a  greater  numbei-  of  muscles.  Throuo-h 
the  whole  length  of  tlie  thorax  it  is  carried 
in  a  curved  direction  backwards,  and  thus 
adds  considerably  to  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
and  consequently  affords  more  room  to  the' 
lungs,  heart,  and  large  blood-vessels.  Jn 
the  loins,  the  spine  again  projects  forwards, 
in  a  direction  with  the  centre  of  gravity, 
by  which  means  the  body  is  easily  kept  in 
an  erect  posture ;  for  otherwise  we  should 
be  liable  to  fall  forwards.    But,  at  Its  in- 
ferior part,  it  again  recedes  backwards,  and 
helps  to  form  a  cavity  called  the  pelvis,  in 
■which  the  urinary  bladder,  intestinum  rec- 
tum, and  other  viscera,  are  placed. 

In  a  part  of  the  body  that  is  composed 
of  so  great  a  number  of  bones,  and  con- 
structed for  such  a  variety  of  motion,  as 
the  spine  is,  luxation  is  more  to  be  ex- 
pected than  fracture;  and  this  is  very 
wisely  guarded  against  in  every  direction, 
by  the  many  processes  that  are  to  be  found 
in  each  vertebra,  and  by  the  cartilages, 
ligaments,  and  other  means  of  connection 
■which  we  have  described  as  uniting  them 


together. 

VERTEBHAL.  Vertebrnlis.  Apper- 
taining to  the  vertebrfe,  or  bones  of  the  spine. 

Vertebral  artery.  Arteria  vertehralis. 
A  branch  of  the  subclavian,  proceedintr 
through  the  vertebras  to  within  the  craniunT 
■ivhere,  with  its  fellow,  it  forms  the  basilary 
artery,  the  internal  auditory,  and  the  poste- 
rior artery  of  the  dura  mater. 

VE'RTEX.  {Vertex,  ids.  m.  ;  from 
verlo.)  The  crown  of  the  head.  The  os 
verticis  is  the  parietal  bone. 

Verticalia  ossa.    See  Parietal  hones. 
_  VERTICALTS.     Vertical.  Perpen- 
dicular.    Applied  to  leaves  which  have 
both  sides  at  right  angles  with  the  horizon  ; 
as  in  Lactuca  scariola.  ' 

VERTICELLUS.  A  whorl.  Thename 
of  a  species  of  inflorescence,  in  which  tJie 
flowers  surround  the  stem  in  a  sort  of  rin"-. 

From  the  insertion  of  the  flowers,  tlic  ves- 
ture, and  distance  of  llio  verticellus,  it  ia 
called, 

1.  Pedunculatiis ;  a%  in  Milissa  officinalis. 

2.  Sessilis,  in  Mentha  arvcnsis. 

3.  Dimifliaius,  going  lialf  round ;  as  in 
Ballota  distichu. 

4.  Njidus,  without  floral  or  other  leaf ; 
as  in  Salvia  verticcllata.  ' 

.5.  Bracteatus,  in  Jialhla  nigra. 
6.  Dislans,  in  Salvia  indica. 
^  7.  Confcrtus,  when  crowded  together. 


Wrticis  OS.    See  Parietal  bones. 
VERTI'GO.  Giddiness. 
VERVAIN.    See  Verbena  officinalis. 

r'r-'f??o''-         ^^y^rnum  alliaria. 
V-L.bAi.lUfc,,  Andrew,  was   born  at 
Brussels  about  the  year  1 514.    After  pur 
suing  his  studies^  at  different  universities, 
and  serving   for  two  years  professionally 
with  the  Imperial  army,  he  settled  at  Pa- 
dua, and  taught  anatomy  witli  great  ap- 
plause, whicli  he  subsequently  continued  at 
some  other  schools  in  Italy.    In  1544,  he 
became  physician  to  Charles  V.,  and  resid- 
ed clnefly  at  the  Imperial  Court.  About 
twenty  years  after,  in  the  midst  of  his  pro- 
fessional career,  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance occurred,  which  was  the  cause  of  his 
ruin.      Being  summoned  to  examine  the 
body  of  a  Spanisli  gentleman,  and  liaving 
begun  the  operation  too  precipitately,  the 
heart  was  observed  to  palpitate  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  wlucii,  he  was  accused  before  the 
Inqmsition  :  but  the  interposition  of  Philip 
II.  procured  him  to  be  merely  enjoined  to 
make   a  pilgrimage  to   the  Holy  Land. 
While  at  Jerusalem,  he  was  invited  to  tbe 
anatomical  chair  at  Padua ;  but  on  his  re- 
turn, the  ship  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Zante,  where  lie  soon  after  died.  Vesalius 
has  been  represented  as  the  first  person  who 
rescued  anatomy  from  the  slavery  imposed 
upon  It  by  deference  to  ancient  opimons, 
and  led  the  vvay  to  modern  improvements.' 
Jdis  ftrst  publication  of  note  was  a  set  of 
Anatomical  Tables,  which  was  soon  follow- 
ed by  his  great  work  «  De  Corporis  Hu- 
mani  Fabiica,"  printed  at  Basil  in  154.^, 
and  often  since  in  several  countries.  The 
earliest  impressions  of  the  plates  are  most 
valued,  but  the  explanations  were  made 
subsequently  more  correct.    In  a  treatise 
"  Be  Radicis  China;  Usu,"  he  severelv  cri- 
ticised the  errors  of  Galen,  which  engaged 
him  in  a  controversy  with  Faliopius.  His 
medical  and  surgical  writings  are  not  held 
in  much  estimation. 

VESA'NI/E.  (the  plural  of  vesania  ; 
from  vesanus,  a  mad  man.)  The  fouiUi  or- 
der in  the  Class  Neuroses,  of  Cullen's  noso- 
logical arrangement;  comprehending  dis- 
eases m  which  the  judgment  is  impaired, 
witnout  either  coma  or  pyrexia. 

VESrCA.    (Diminutive  of  ms,  a  ves- 
sel.)   A  bladden 

Vesica  fellis.    The  gall-bladder.  See 
Gall-bladder. 

Vesica  urinaria.      The  urinary  blad- 
der.    See  Urinanf  bladder. 

VESICATORY.  (Vcsicatorins ;  from 
vesica,  a.  bladder:  because  it  raises  a  blad- 
der.)   See  Ephpaslic. 

\  ESI  CLE.    C  Vcsicnla  ;  a  diminutive  of 
vesiba,  a  bladder.)     An  elevation  of  the 
cuticle,  containing  a   transparent  waterv 
fluid.  ' 
VESI'CULA.    Sec  Vesicle. 
Vesicula  fellis.    The  gall-bladder. 
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VESlCULiE  DIViE  BARBARiE.     TllC  COllflu- 

6nt  small-pox. 

Vesicul^  GINGIVAR.UM.    "TIic  thrush. 
VESicuLiE  puLMONALEs.     The  air  cells 
which  compose  the  greatest  part  of  the 
lungs,  and  are  situated  at  the  termination  of 
the  bronchia. 

Vesicul^  semtnales.  Two  membran- 
ous receptacles,  situated  on  the  back  part 
of  the  bladder,  above  its  neck.  The  ex- 
cretory ducts  are  called  ejaculatory  ducts. 
They  proceed  to  the  urethra,  into  which 
they  open  by  a  peculiar  orifice  at  the  top  of 
tlie  verumontanum.  They  have  vessels  and 
nerves  from  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  are 
well  supplied  with  absorbent  vessels,  which 
proceed  to  the  lymphatic  glands  about  the 
loins.  The  use  of  the  vesiculss  seminales  is 
to  receive  the  semen  brought  into  them  by 
the  vasa  deferentia,  to  retain,  somewhat  in- 
spissate, and  to  escern  it  sub  coitu  into  the 
urethra,  from  whence  it  is  propelled  into  the 
vagina  uteri. 

Vesicular  fever.  See  Pemjihigus. 
VESTl'BULUM.  A  round  cavity  of 
the  internal  car,  between  the  cochlea  and 
semicircular  canals,  in  which  are  an  oval 
opening  communicating  vi'ith  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum,  and  the  orifices  of  the  semi- 
circular canals.  It  is  within  this  cavity  and 
the  semicircular  canals,  that  the  new  appa- 
ratus, discovered  by  the  celebrated  neurolo- 
gist Scarpa,  lies.  He  has  demonstrated 
membranous  tubes,  connected  loosely  ^by 
Cellular  texture,  within  the  bony  semicircu- 
lar canals,  eacli  of  which  is  dilated  in  the 
cavity  of  the  vestibule  into  an  ampulla ; 
it  is  upon  these  ampuUse,  which  commu- 
nicate by  means  of  an  aloeus  commtmis, 
that  branches  of  the  portio  mollis  are  ex- 
panded. 

VESUVIAN.  Idocrase  of  Haiiy.  A 
subspecies  of  pyramidal  garnet  of  a  green 
or  brown  coloin-,  found  in  great  aljundauce 
in  unaltered  ejected  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of 
Vesuvius.  At  Naples  it  is  cut  into  ring 
stones. 

Veto'nica  cordi.    See  Betonica. 

VEXILLUM.  (Verillum,  i.  n. ;  a  ban- 
ner or  standard. )  The  standard,  or  large 
uppermost  petal  at  the  back  of  a  papilion- 
aceous flower. 

VIA.  A  way  or  passage.  Used  in 
anatomy.    See  I'riina:  vice. 

VI'BEX.  [Vibex,  ids.,  plu.  Vihices.) 
The  lai-ge  purple  spot  which  appears  under 
the  skin  in  certain  malignant  fevers. 

VIBRI'SSiE.  {Vibrissa;  from  vibrn,  to 
quaver.)  Hairs  growing  in  the  nostrils. 
See  Capillus, 

Viburnum  i.antana.  Liburnum.  The 
pliant  mealy  tree.  The  berries  are  consi- 
dered as  adstringent. 

VICHY.  The  name  of  a  town  in  France, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is  a  tepid 
mineral  spring.  On  jiccount  of  its  chaly- 
beate and  alkaline  ingredients,  it  is  taken 
internally,  being  reputed  to  be  of  great  ser- 


vice in  bilious  colics,,  diarrhoeas^  and  in 
disorders  of  the  stomach,  especially  such  as 
arise  from  a  relaxed  or  debilitated  state  of 
that  organ. 

These  waters  are  likewise  very  useful 
when  employed  as  a  tepid  bath,  particularly 
in  rheumatism,  sciatica,  gout,  &c.  By  com- 
bining the  internal  use  with  the  external 
application,  they  have  often  effected  a  cure 
where  other  remedies  had  failed  to  afford 
relief. 

VrCIA.  {Viscia,  an  old  Latin  name, 
derived  by  some  etymologists  from  Vincio, 
to  bind  together,  as  the  various  species  of 
this  genus  twine,  with  their  tendrils,  round 
other  plants.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Dia- 
delphia;  Order,  Decandna. 

ViciA  FABA.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  bean  plant.  It  is  a  native  of 
Egypt.  There  are  many  varieties.  Beans 
are  very  wholesome  and  nutritious  to  those 
whose  stomachs  are  strong,  and  accustomed 
to  the  coarser  modes  of  living.  In  delicate 
stomachs  they  produce  flatulency,  dyspepsia, 
cardialgia,  &c.  especially  when  old.  See 
Legumina. 

Victoria'lis  longa.  Sec  Allium  viclo- 
rialis. 

VIEUSSENS,  Raymonh,  was  born  at 
a  village  in  Rovergne,  graduated  at  Mont- 
pellier,  and  in  1671  was  chosen  physici-an  to 
the  hospital  of  St.  Eloy.  Tfio  vesalt  of 
his  anatomical  researches  in  this  situation 
was  published  under  the  title  of  Neurology, 
and  gained  him  great  reputation.  His 
name  became  known  at  court,  and  Mad. 
de  Montpensier  made  him  her  physician. 
After  her  death  he  returned  to  MontpcUier, 
nnd  directed  his  attention  to  chemisti-y  ;  and 
having  found  an  acid  in  the  caput  mortuura 
of  the  blood,  he  made  tliis  the  ground-work 
of  a  new  medical  theory.  In  advanced  life 
his  writings  were  multiplied  without  aug- 
menting his  reputation.    He  died  in  1726. 

VIGILANCE.  Pervigilium.  Vigilance, 
when  attended  by  anxietj',  pain  in  the  bead, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  diminution  of  strength, 
is  by  Sauvages  and  Sagar,  considered  as  a 
genus  of  disease,  and  is  called  Agryjmia. 

VILLOSUS.  Villous,  shaggy  :  applied 
in  anatomy  to  a  velvettlilce  arrangement  of 
fibres  or  vessels,  as  the  villous  coat  of  tlic 
intestines  j  and  in  botany  to  the  stem  of  the 
Cineraria  intcgrifolia,  and  to  otlicr  parts  of 
plants  ;  as  the  receptacle  of  the  Artemisia  ab- 
synthitim. 

VILLUS.  A  species  of  hairy  pubescens 
of  plants,  consisting  of  soft,  slender,  up- 
right, short,  and  scarcely  conspicuous,  and 
for  tiie  most  part  white  hair-like  filaments. 

VI'NCA.  (From  vincio,  to  bind;  be- 
cause of  its  usefulness  in  making  bands.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
na;an  system.  Class,  Penlandria ;  Order, 
Mmwgynin. ' 

ViNCA  MINOR.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Usser  periwinkle.  Vinca  jycrvincu  ;  Clcmulia 
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daplmoides  mc^or.  It  jpossesses  bitter  and 
adstringcnt  virtues,  and  is  said  to  bo  eflica- 
cious  in  stopping  nasal  hsemorrhages  wlien 
bruised  and  put  into  tlie  nose.  Boiled  it 
forms  a  useful  adstringent  gargle  in  com- 
mon sore  throat,  and  it  is  given  by  some  in 
phthisical  complaints. 

ViNCA  PERviNCA.    See  Tmco  minor. 

VINCETO'XICUM.  (From  vinco,  to 
overcome,  and  toxicum,  poison :  so  named 
from  its  supposed  virtue  of  resisting  and  ex- 
pelling poison. )  See  Asclepias  vincetuxicum, 

VINE.    See  Vitis. 

.  Vine,  lohite.    See  Bryonia  alba. 

Vine,  wild.    See  Bryonia  alba. 

VINEGAR.    See  Acetum. 

Vinegar,  aromatic.  See  Acetnm  aroma- 
ticum. 

Vinegar,  distilled.     See  Acetum. 

Vinegar,  spirits  of.     See  Acelum. 

Vinegar  of  squills.     See  Acetum  scillce. 

Vinegar,  thieves'.  See  Acetum  aroma. 
ticum. 

VI'NUM.    See  Wine. 

ViNtiM  ALOES.  Wine  of  aloes.  For- 
merly known  by  the  names  of  Tinctura 
hiercB,  and  Tinctura  sacra.  Take  of  ex- 
tract of  spiked  aloe,  eight  ounces  ;  canella- 
bark,  two  ounces;  wine,  six  pints;  proof 
spirits,  two  pints.  Rub  the  aloes  into 
powder  with  white  sand,  previously  cleansed 
from  any  impurities  :  rub  the  canella-bark 
also  into  powder;  and  after  having  mixed 
these  powders  together,  pour  on  the  wine 
and  spirit.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
occasionally  shaking  tiie  mixture,  and  after- 
wards strain.  A  stomachic  purgative,  cal- 
culated for  the  aged  and  phlegmatic,  who 
are  not  troubled  with  the  piles.  The  dose 
is  from  a  half  to  a  whole  fluid  ounce. 

ViNUM  ANTUioNii.  In  small  doses  this 
proves  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  and  a 
large  dose  emetic ;  in  which  last  intention 
it  is  the  common  emetic  for  children. 

ViNUM  ANTiMONn   tahtarizati.  See 
ArJimonizim  tarlarizatum. 

ViNUM  FERRi,  Wine  of  iron,  formerly 
called  Vinum  chalybeatum.  Take  of  iron 
filings,  two  ounces ;  wine,  two  pints.  Mix 
and  set  the  mixture  by  for  a  monUi,  occa- 
sionally shaking  it ;  then  filter  it  through 
paper.  For  its  virtues,  see  Ferrum  tarla- 
rizatum, 

Vinum  ipecacuanha  Wine  of  ipeca- 
cuanha. Take  of  ipecacuanha-root,  bruised, 
two  ounces;  wine,  two  pints.  Macerate 
for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  Tlie  dose, 
when  used  as  an  emetic,  is  from  two  fluid 
drachms  to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Vinum  opii.  Wine  of  opium,  formerly 
known  by  the  names  of  Laudanum  liquidum 
Sydenliami,  and  Tinctura  ihebaica.  Take 
of  extract  of  opium,  an  ounce ;  cinnamon- 
bark,  bruised,  cloves,  bruised,  of  each  a 
drachm  ;  wine,  a  pint.  Macerate  for  eight 
days,  and  strain.    Sec  Opium, 

Vinum  veratui.  Wine  of  wliitc  helle- 
bore.   Take  of  white  hellebore-root,  sliced, 
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eight  oumxjs;  wine,  two  pints  and  a  half ; 
macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  See 

Veralmm, 

VI'OLA.  (From  lov ;  because  it  was 
first  found  in  Ionia.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnajan  system. 
Class,  Syngenesia  ;  Order,  Monogynia.  The 
violet. 

2.  Tlie  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
Sweet  violet.     See  Viola  odm-ata. 

Viola  canina.  The  dog  violet,  TTie 
root  of  this  plant  possesses  the  power  of 
vomiting  and  purging  the  bowels;  with 
which  intention  a  scruple  of  the  dried  root 
must  be  exhibited.  It  appears,  though 
neglected  in  this  country,  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  physicians. 

Viola  ipecacuanha.  The  plant  which 
was  supposed  to  afford  the  ipecacuanha- 
root. 

Viola  lutea.    See  Cheiranthus  cheiri. 
Viola  onoaATA.    The  systematic  name 
of  the  sweet  violet.     Viola  —  acaulis,  foliis 
cordalis,  stolonibus  re])e}i(ibus,  of  Linnaus. 
The  recent  flowers  of  this  plant  are  received 
into  the  catalogues  of  the  Materia  Medica. 
They  have  an  agreeable  sweet  smell,  and 
a  mucilaginous  bitterish  taste.     Theii-  vir- 
tues are  purgative  or  laxative,  and  by  some 
they  are  said  to  possess  an  anodyne  and 
pectoral  quality.    The  officinal  preparation 
of  thip  flower  is  a  syrup,  which,  to  young 
children,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  purgative  ^ 
it  is  also  of  considerable  utility  in  many 
chemical  enquiries,  to  detect  an  acid  or  an 
alkali;  the  former  changing  the  blue  cc^- 
lour  to  a  red,  and  the  latter  to  a  green. 
Viola  palusxris.    See  Finguicula. 
Viola    tricolor.      Harts-ease.  Pan- 
sies.;  This  well-known  beautifiil  little  plant 
grows  in  corn-fields,  waste  and  cultivated 
grounds,  flowering  all  the  summer  months. 
It  varies  much  by  culdvation  ;  and  by  the 
vivid  colouring  of  its  flowers  often  becomes 
extremely  beautiful  in  gardens,  where  it  is 
distinguished  by  various  names.    To  the 
taste,  tliis  plant  in  its  recent  state  is  ex- 
tremely glutinous,   or  mucilaginous,  ac- 
companied with  the  common  herbaceous 
flavour  and  roughness.     By  distillation 
witli  water,  according  to  Haasc,  it  affords 
a  small  quantity  of  odorous  essential  oil,  of 
a  somewhat  acrid  taste.    Tlie  dried  herb 
yields  about  half  its  weight  of  watery  ex- 
tract, the  fresh   plant  about  one-eighth. 
Though  many  of  tlie  old  writers  on  tlic 
Materia  Medica  represent  this  plant  as  a 
powerful   medicine   in    epilepsy,  astluna, 
ulcers,  scabies,  and  cutaneous  complaints, 
yet  the  viola  tricolor  owes  its  present  cha- 
racter as  a  medicine  to  the  modern  autho- 
rities  of   Starck,    Metzgcr,    ITaase,  and 
others,  especially  as  a  remedy  for  tlie  crusta 
lactca.    For  tliis  purpose,  a  handful  of  the 
fresh  herb,  or  half  a  drachm  of  it  dried, 
boiled  two  hours  in  milk,  is  to  bo  strained 
and  taken  night  and  morning.     Bread,  widi 
this  decoction,  ia  ;Jso  to  be  formed  into  a 
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pouliice,  and  appliotl  to  the  part.  By  this 
treatment,  it  has  been  observed,  tliat  the 
eruption,  during  the  first  eight  days.  Increases, 
and  that  tlie  urine,  wiien  the  medicine 
succeeds,  has  an  odour  similar  to  tliat  of 
cats ;  but  on  continuing  the  use  of  the 
plant  a  sufficient  time,  this  smell  goes  off, 
the  scabs  disappear,  and  the  skin  recovers 
its  natural  purity.  InsUmces  of  the  suc- 
cessful exhibition  of  tliis  medicine,  as  cited 
by  these  authors,  are  very  numerous ;  in- 
deed this  remedy,  under  their  management, 
seems  rarely,  if  ever,  to  have  failed.  It 
appears,  however,  that  Mursinna,  Aker- 
mann,  and  Henning  were  less  fortunate 
in  the  employment  of  this  plant ;  the  last 
of  whom  declares,  that  in  the  different 
cutaneous 'disorders  in  which  he  used  it,  no 
benefit  was  derived.  Haase,  who  adminis- 
tered this  species  of  violet  in  various  forms, 
and  large  doses,  extended  its  use  to  many 
chronic  disorders ;  and  from  tlie  great 
number  of  cases  in  which  it  proved  suc- 
cessful, we  are  desirous  of  recommending 
it  to  a  fai-ther  trial  in  this  country. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Bergius  speaks  of 
this  plant  as  a  useful  mucilaginous  pur- 
gative, and  takes  no  notice  of  its  efficacy  in 
the  crustea  lactea,  or  in  any  other  disease. 

VIOLA'RIA,    See  Viola. 

VIOLET.    Sec  Viola  odorata. 
.    Violet,  dog.    See  Viola  canina, 

VIPER.    See  Vipera.  ' 

VIPER-GRASS.    See  Scorzonera. 

VI'PERA.  {Quod  vi  imriat ;  because 
it  was  thought  that  its  young  eat  through 
the  mother's  bowel's.)  The  viper  or  adder, 
See  Coluber  berus. 

VIPERA'RIA.  See  jdristolochia  serjjen- 
laria. 

VIPERI'NA.  (From  viiiera,  a  snake  : 
so  called  from  the  seqientine  appearance  of 
its  roots.)    See  Jrislolochia  serpentaria. 

VipEMNA  viKGiNiANA.  See  Aristolochia 
ser])entaria. 

-  Vi'rga  aurea.  See  Solidago  virga  atirea. 

Viuga'ta  sutura.  The  sagittal  suture 
of  the  skull. 

VIRGIN'S  BOWER.  See  Clematis 
recta. 

Virgin's  milk.  A  solution  of  gum-ben- 
zoin. 

Virgina'le  ci-austrum.    Tlie  hymen. 

Virginian  smke-root.  See  Aristolochia 
virginiana. 

Virginian  tobacco.    See  Nicotixtna. 

VI^RUS.    See  Contagion. 

VIS.  Power.  In  physiology,  applied  to 
vital  power  and  its  cilects  :  hence  vis  vit(B, 
vis  insita,  vis  irntabilis,  vis  nervia,  &c. 

Vis  consehvatbix.    See   Vis  medicnlru 

naturcB. 

Vis  ei-astica.  Elasticity. 

Vis  inertia.  The  propensity  to  rest 
inherent  in  nature. 

Vis  INSITA.  This  property  is  defined  by 
Haller  to  be  that  power  by  which  a  muscle, 
when  wounded,  touched,  or  irriUited,  con- 


tracts, independent  of  the  will  of  the  animal 
tliat  is  the  object  of  the  experiment,  and 
without  its  feeling  pain.    See  Irritability. 

Vis  MEDicATRix  NATURAE.  Vis^  conscT- 
vatrix.  A  term  employed  by  physicians  to 
express  that  healing  power  in  an  animated 
body,  by  which,  when  diseased,  the  body  is 
enabled  to  regain  its  healthy  actions. 

Vis  mortua.  That  property  by  which  a 
muscle,  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  or  a 
muscle,  immediately  after  having  been  cut 
out  from  a  living  body,  contracts. 

Vis  nervosa.  This  property  is  consider- 
ed by  Whytt  to  be  another  power  of  the  mus- 
cles by  which  they  act  when  excited  by  the 
nerves. 

Vis  PL  a  STIC  a.  That  facility  of  forma- 
tion which  spontaneously  operates  in  ani- 
mals. 

Vis  a  teroo.    Any  impulsive  power. 
Vis  viT^.    The  natural  power  of  tlie  ani- 
mal machine  in  preserving  life. 

From  the  most  remote  antiquity,  pliiloso- 
phers  were  persuaded  that  a  great  part  of  the 
phenomena  peculiar  to  living  bodies,  did  not 
follow  the  same  course,  nor  obey  the  same 
laws,  as  the  phenomena  proper  to  brute 
matter. 

To  these  phenomena  of  living  bodies,  a 
particular  cause  has  been  assigned,  which 
has  received  different  denominations.  Hip- 
pocrates bestows  on  it  the  appellation  of 
physis,  or  nature ;  Aristotle  calls  it  the 
moving  or  generating  principle ;  Kaw  Boer- 
haave,  the  impelum  facicns Van  Helmont, 
arch^a  j  Stahl,  the  soul ;  others,  the  vis  in- 
sita, vis  vilcB,  vital  force,  &c. 

VISCIDITY.  (  Viciditas  ;  from  viscus. ) 
Viscosity :  glutinous,  sticky,  like  the  bird- 
lime. 

VISCIDUS.    Viscid.    1.  Of  the  nature 
of  ropy  pulp  of  the  viscum^  or  raisletoe.  In 
general  use  to  imply  viscidity  in  fluids,  &c. 
2.  See  Lentor. 

VrSCUM.  {Viscum,  i.  n.  ;  and  Vis- 
cus, i.  ra.  Derived  from  the  Greek,  i^os, 
altered  by  the  JLolians  into  ^utkos.) 

1 .  The  fruit  of  the  misletoe.  See  Viscum 
album. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  parasiti- 
cal plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Dicecia ;  Order,"  Tetra?idria. 

ViscuM  ALBUM.  Viscus  guercinus.  Misle- 
toe, This  singular  parasitical  plant  most 
commonly  grows  on  apple-trees,  also  on  the 
pear,  hawthorn,  service,  oak,  hazel,  maple, 
ash,  lime-tree,  willow,  elm,  horn-bean,  &c. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  propagated  by  birds, 
especially  by  the  field-fare  and  thrush,  which 
feed  upon  its  berries,  the  seeds  of  which  pass 
through  the  bowels  unchanged ;  and  along 
with  the  excrement  adhere  to  the  branches 
of  trees  where  they  vegetate. 

The  rpfsletoe  of  the  oak  has,  from  the 
times  of  the  ancient  Druids,  been  always 
preferred  to  that  produced  on  otiier  trees ; 
but  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  viscus 
i/uercus  differs  in  no  respect  from  oUiers, 
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This  plant  is  tlio  if  of  the  Greeks,  and 
was  in  former  times   thought  to  possess 
many  medicinal  virtues  ;  however,  we  learn 
but  little  concerning  its  efficacy  from  the 
ancient  writers    on  the  Materia  Medica, 
uor  will  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  state 
the  extraordinary  powers  ascribed  to  the 
misletoe  by  the  crafty  designs  of  druidical 
knavery.     Both  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  tlie  plant  have  very  little  smell,  and  a 
very  weak  taste  of  the  nauseous  kind.  lu 
distillation  they  impregnate  water  with  theii- 
faint  unpleasant  smell,  but  yield  no  es- 
sential oil.    Exti-acts,  made  from  them  by 
■water,    are  bitterish,    roughisb,  and  sub- 
saline.    The  spirituous  extract  of  the  wood 
has  the  greatest  austerity,  and  that  of  the 
leaves  the  greatest  bitterness.     The  ber- 
ries abound  with  an  extremely  tenacious 


and  most  ungrateful  sweet  mucilage. 

The  viscus  quercus  obtained  great  repu- 
tation for  the  cure  of  epilepsy  j  and  a  ease 
of  this  disease,  of  a  woman  of  quality,  in 
which  it  proved  remarkably  successful,  is 
mentioned  by  Boyle.    Some  years  after- 
wards its  use  was  strongly  recommended 
in  various  convulsive  disorders  by  Colbach, 
who  has  related  several  instances  of  its  good 
effects.    He  administered  it  in  substance 
in  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm, 
of  tlie  wood  or  leaves,  or  an  infusion  of  an 
ounce.     This   author   was   followed  by 
otliers,  who  have  not  only  given  testimony 
of  the  efficacy  of  tiie  misletoe  in  different 
convulsive  affections,  but  also  in  those  com- 
plaints denominated  nervous,  in  which  it 
was  supposed  to.  act  in  the  character  of  a 
tonie-     But  all  that  lias  been  written  in 
favour  of  this  remedy,  which  is  certainly 
well  deserving  of  notice,  has  not  prevented 
it  from  falling  into  general  neglect;  and 
the   colleges  of  London   .md  Edinburgh 
have,  perhaps  not  witliout  reason,  expunged 
it  from   their  catalogues  of  the  Materia 
Medica. 

"VI'SCUS.  {Viscus,  eris.  n.;  plural,  vis- 
cera.) I .  Any  organ  or  part  which  has  an 
appropriate  use,  as  the  viscera  of  tlic  abdo- 
men, &c, 

2.  (  Viscus,  i.  m.)  The  name  of  the  misle- 
toe.    See  Visciiin  album. 

VISION.  {Visus,  us.  m.)  The  func- 
ti<Mi  which  enables  us  to  perceive  the  mag- 
nitude, figure,  colour,  distance,  &c.  of  bo- 
dies. Tlie  organs_  which  compose  tlie  appa- 
ratus of  vision  enter  into  action  under  the 
influence  of  a  particular  excitant,  or  stimu- 
lus, adled  lighl. 

We  perceive  bodies,  we  take  cognizance 
of  many  of  their  properties,  though  they  are 
often  at  a  great  distance  ;  — there  must  tlien 
be  between  them  and  our  eye  some  inter- 
mediate agent ;  this  intermediate  substance 
we  denominate  light.  Liglit  is  an  excessive- 
ly subtle  fluid,  which  emanates  from  those 
bodies  called  luminous,  as  the  sun,  tlie  fixed 
stars,  bodies  in  a  stale  of  ignition,  phosplior- 
csccnte,  &c.    Light  is  composed  of  atoms 


which  move  with  a  prodigious  rapidity, 
since  they  pass  tlirouglj  about  eighty  thou- 
sand leagues  of  space  in  a  second. 

A  series  of  atoms,  or  parU'cles,  which  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  a  right  line  without  in- 
terruption are  denominated  a  rmj  of  liglu. 
The  atoms  which  compose  every  ray  of  light 
are  separated  by  intervals,  diat  are  consider- 
able in  proportion  to  their  mass  ;  wliich  cir- 
cumstances permits  a  considerable  number 
of  rays  to  cross  each  otlier  in  the  same  point, 
without  their  particles  coming  in  contact. 

The  light  that  proceeds  from  luminous 
bodies  forms  diverging  cones,  which  would 
prolong  themselves  indefinitely,  did  they 
meet  with  no  obstacles.  Philosophers  have 
from  thence  concluded,  that  the  intensity  of 
light  m  any  place,  is  always  in  - an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  lu- 
minous bodies  from  which  it  proceeds.  The 
cones  that  are  fonned  by  the  light  in  passing 
from  luminous  bodies,  are,  lu  general,  call- 
ed pencils  of  light,  or  pencils  of  rays,  and 
tiie  bodies  through  which  tlie  %ht  moves  arc 
designated  by  the  name  of  juedia. 

When  light  happens  to  come  in  contact 
with  certain  bodies  that  are  called  opaque,  it 
is  repulsed,  and  its  direction  is  modified  ac- 
cording to  the  disposition  of  tliose  bodies. — 
The  change  that  light  sufifers  in  its  course 
is^  in  this  case,  called  reflection.  The  study 
of  reflection  constitutes  that  part  of  physics, 
\vhich  is  named  catoptrics. 

Ceitain  bodies  allow  the  light  to  pass 
through  them ;  for  instance  glass  :  they  are 
said  to  be  transparent.  In  passing  through 
these  bodies,  light  suffers  a  certain  change, 
which  is  called  refraction.  As  the  mechan- 
ism of  vision  rests  entirely  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  refraction,  the  examination  of  these 
becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  importance. 

The  point  where  a  ray  of  liglit  eutei-s  in- 
to a  medium  is  called  .the  point  of  immer- 
sion ;  and  that  where  it  goes  out  is  called 
the  point  of  einergence. 

If  Uie  ray  comes  in  contact  with  a  medium 
in  a  line  pei-pendicular  to  its  surface,  the 
ray  then  continues  its  direction  without  any 
change  ;  but  if  its  direction  is  oblique  to  the 
surface  of  the  medium,  the  ray  is  then  turn- 
ed out  of  its  course,  and  appears  broken  at 
the  point  of  immersion. 

Tiie  atigle  of  incidence  is  tliat  which  the 
incident  ray  makes  with  a  perpendiculai-  line 
drawn  over  die  point  of  immersion  upon  the 
surface  of  tlie  medium,  and  the  angle  of  re- 
fraction is  that  whicli  the  broken  ray  makes 
%vitli  tlic  perpendicular. 

If  the  ray  of  light  pass  from  a  rare  me- 
dium into  one  more  denise,  it  inclines  to- 
wards the  perpendicular  at  the  jioint  of  con- 
tact ;  but  it  declines  from  it  if  it  pass  from 
a  dense  medium  into  one  that  is  rarer.  Tiic 
same  phenomenon  lakes  place,  but  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  when  the  ray  enters  into  the 
first  medium ;  tJiis  takes  place  in  such  a 
manner,  that  if  tiie  two  surfaces  of  tlic  me- 
dium traversed  by  the  rny  are  parallel  to 
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«ach  other,  the  ray  in  passing  into  the  siir- 
romuling  medium,  will  take  a  direction  pa- 
rallel to  that  of  the  incident  ray. 

Bodies  refract  the  light  in  proportion  to 
their  density  and  combustibility.  Thus,  of 
two  bodies  of  equal  density,  one  of  which 
being  composed  of  more  combustible  ele- 
ments than  the  other,  the  refractive  power  of 
the  first  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  se- 
cond. 

All  transparent  bodies  refract  at  the  same 
time  that  they  reflect  the  light.  On  account 
of  this  property  these  bodies  are  capable  of 
being  used  as  a  sort  of  mirror.  When  their 
density  is  very  iaconsiderable,  such  as  that 
of  the  air,  they  are  not  visible  unless  their 
mass  be  considerable. 

The  form  of  a  refractive  body  has  no  in- 
fluence upon  its  refractive  power  ;  but  it  mo- 
difies the  disposition  of  the  refracted  rays  in 
respect  to  each  other.  -In  fact,  the  perpen- 
diculars to  the  surfaces  of  Che  body,  ap- 
proacliing  or  receding  according  to  the  form 
of  the  body,  the  refracting  rays  should  at 
the  same  time  approach  or  recede. 

"Wlien,  by  tlie  effort  of  a  reii-active  body, 
the  rays  tend  towards  each  other,  the  point 
■where  tliey  unite  is  called  the  focus  of  the  re- 
fraclive  hody.  Bodies  of  a  lenticular  form 
are  those  which  present  principally  this  phe- 
nomenon. 

A  refractive  body,  with  parallel  surfaces, 
does  not  change  the  direction  of  the  rays, 
■but  it  inclines  them  towards  its  axis  by  a  sort 
■of  Iransportation.  A  refractive  body  of  two 
convex  sides  does  not  possess  a  greater  re- 
-fractive  power  than  a  body  convex  on  one 
side,  and  plane  on  the  other ;  but  the  point 
behind  it  in  which  the  >rays  are  united  is 
much  nearei". 

The  discoveiy  of  the  action  of  refractive 
'bodies  upon  light  has  not  been  an  object  of 
simple  curiosity  ;  it  has  led  to  the  consti-uc- 
tion  of  ingenious  instruments,  by  means  of 
which  the  sphere  of  human  vision  has  been 
extended  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

Ajyjmraius  of  Vision. — Tlie  apparatus  of 
vision  is  composed  of  three  distinct  parts. 
Th&  first  modifies  the  light. 
The  second  receives  the  impression  of  that 
fluid. 

The  (Jiird  transmits  tfais  hnpression  to  the 
brain. 

The  appai-atus  of  vision  is  of  an  extreme- 
ly delicate  texture,  capable  of  being  derang- 
ed by  the  least  accident.  Nature  has  also 
placed  before  this  apparatus  a  series  of  or- 
gans, the  use  of  which  is  to  protect  and 
maintain  it  in  tliose  conditions  necessary  to 
the  perfect  exercise  of  its  functions.  Those 
protecting  parts  arc  the  eye-brows,  the  eye- 
lids, and  the  secreting  and  excreting  appara- 
tus of  the  tears. 

The  eye-brows,  which  arc  peculiar  to  man, 
are  formed, 

1 .  By  hair,  of  a  variable  colour. 

2.  By  the  skin. 


S.  By  sahaceous  follicles  placed  at  the  root 
of  every  hair. 

4.  By  muscles  destined  for  their  various 
motions,  viz.  the  frontal  portion  of  the  occi- 
pito-frontalis,  the  superior  edge  of  the  orbi- 
cularis palpebrarmn,  the  supercilium. 

5.  Numerous  vessels. 

6.  Nerves. 

The  eye  is  composed  of  parts  which  have 
very  different  uses  in  the  production  of  vi- 
sion. They  may  be  distinguished  into  re- 
fractive, and  non-refi-active. 
The  refractive  parts  are  : 
A.  The  IransjKirerct  cornea,  a  refmctlve 
body,  convex  and  concave,  wliich  in  its  trans- 
parency, its  form,  and  its  insertion,  pretty 
much  resembles  the  glass  that  is  placed  Ije- 
fore  the  face  of  a  watch. 

15.  The  aqueous  humour  which  fills  the 
chambers  of  the  eye  ;  a  liquid  -which  is  not 
purely  aqueous,  as  its  name  indicates,  but  is 
essentially  composed  of  water,  and  of  a  little 
albumen. 

C.  The  crt/staUine  humour,  which  is  im- 
properly compared  to  a  lens.    The  compa- 
rison would  be  exact,  were  it  merely  for  the 
form  ;  but  it  is  defective  in  regard  to  struc- 
ture.   The  crystalline  is  composed  of  con- 
centric layers,  the  hardness  of  ^which  in- 
creases from  the  surface  to  the  centre,  anft 
which  probably  possesses  different  i-efractive 
powers.    The  crystalline  is,  besides,  sur- 
rounded by  a  membrane,  which  has  a  great 
effect  upon  vision,  as  experience  teaches  us. 
A  lens  is  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts ;  at  its 
•surface,  as  in  every  point  of  its  substance  ; 
it  possesses  every  where  the  same  refractive 
power.    However,  it  is  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  curve  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
crystalline  is  vei'y  far  from  being  similar  to 
that  of  the  posterior  aspect.    This  last  be- 
longs to  a  sphere,  of  which  the  diameter  is 
much  less  than  that  of  the  sphere  to  whidi 
the  curve  of  the  anterior  surface  belongs. 
Until  nov/  it  has  been  understood  that  the 
crystalline  was  composed  mostly  of  albumen ; 
but  trccording  to  a  new  analysis  of  Ber- 
zelius,  it  does  not  contain  any  :  it  is  fonned 
almost  entirely  of  water,  and  of  a  peculiar 
matter  that  has  a  great  analogy,  in  its  che- 
mical properties,  to  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood, 

D.  Behind  the  crystalline  is  the  vitreous 
humour,  so  called  because  of  its  resemblance 
to  melted  glass. 

Each  of  the  parts  which  we  have  noticed 
is  enveloped  by  a  very  thin  membrane,  which 
is  transparent  liice  the  part  that  it  covers  : 
thus,  before  the  cornea  is  the  conjunctiva ; 
behind  it  is  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  which  lines  all  the  anterior  cham- 
ber of  the  eye  ;  that  is,  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  iris,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  die 
cornea. 

The  crystalline  is  surroiuided  by  the  crys- 
talline capsule,  which  adheres  by  its  circiun- 
fcrence  to  the  membrane  tliat  covers  the 
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vitreous  humour.  This,  in  pasijing  from  the 
circumference  of  tlic  crystalline  upon  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  tliis  part, 
leaves  between  an  interval  which  has  been 
called,  the  cmial  goudronni. 

The  vitreous  humour  is  also  surrounded 
by  a  membrane  called  hyaloid.  This  mem- 
brane does  not  alone  contain  tliis  humour,  it 
is  sent  down  amongst  it,  and  separating, 
forms  it  into  cells.  The  details  of  anatomy, 
with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  cells 
have  not  hitherto  added  any  thing  to  what  is 
known  of  the  use  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

The  eye  is  not  only  composed  of  parts 
that  are  refractive,  but  it  is  composed  also  of 
membranes  which  have  each  a  pai-ticular 
use  ;  these  ai-e  :  — 

A.  Tlie  sclerotic,  the  exterior  envelope  of 
the  eye,  which  is  a  membrane  of  a  fibrous 
nature  ;  it  is  thick  and  resisting,  and  its  use 
is  evidently  to  protect  the  interior  parts  of 
the  organ ;  it  serves  besides  as  a  point  of 
insertion  for  many  muscles  that  move  tiie 
eye. 

B.  The  choroid,  a  vascular  and  nervous 
membrane,  formed  by  two  distinct  plates  ; 
it  is  impregnated  with  a  dark  matter  which 
is  very  important  to  vision. 

C.  The  iris,  which  is  Seen  behind  the 
transparent  cornea,  is  differently  coloured  in 
different  individuals ;  it  is  pierced  in  the 
centre  by  an  opening  called  the  pupil,  which 
dilates  or  contracts  according  to  certain  cir- 
cumstances which  we  shall  notice.  The  iris 
adheres  outwardly,  and  by  its"circumference, 
to  the  sclerotic,  by  a  cellular  tissue  of  a  par- 
ticular nature,  which  is  called  the  ciliary,  or 
irididn  ligament.  There  are,  beliind  the  iris, 
a  great  number  of  white  lines  arranged  in 
the  manner  of  rays,  which  would  unite  at 
the  centre  of  the  iris,  if  they  were  sufficient- 
ly prolonged :  these  arc  tlie  ciliary  jrro- 
cesses. 

Neither  the  use  nor  the  sti-ucture  of  these 
bodies  has  been  properly  determined  :  they 
are  Jjelieved  by  some  to  be  nervous,  by 
others  to  be  muscular,  whilst  others  think 
them  glandular,  or  vascular.  The  trutli  is, 
their  real  structure  is  not  understood. 

Tlie  colour  of  the  iris  depends  on  its 
structure,  which  is  variable,  and  on  that  of 
the  dark  layer  of  its  posterior  surface,  tlie 
colour  of  which  shines  through  the  iris. 
For  instance,  the  tissue  of  the  iris  is  nearly 
white  in  blue  eyes  ^  in  this  case  tlie  dark  co- 
lour beliind  appears  almost  alone,  and  de- 
termines the  colour  of  the  eyes. 

Anatomists  differ  about  the  nature  of  the 
tissue  of  the  iris  :  some  think  it  entirely  like 
that  of  the  choroid,  essentially  composed  of 
vessels  and  of  nerves  ;  others  have  imagin- 
ed they  saw  a  great  many  muscular  fibres  in 
it ;  otliers  consider  this  membrane  a  tissue 
sui  generis;  and  others  confound  it  with  the 
erectile  structure.  Edwards  has  shown 
that  the  iris  is  formed  by  four  layers  very 
easy  to  be  distijiguished,  two  of  which  are  a 


continuation  of  the  lamina;  of  tlie  choroid  ; 
a  third  belongs  to  the  membrane  of  the  aque^ 
ou9  humour ;  and  a  fourth  forms  tlie  pro- 
per tissue  of  tiie  iris. 

Between  the  choroid  and  tlic  hyaloid  there 
exists  a  membrane  essentially  nervoun. 
This  membrane,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
retina,  is  almost  transparent ;  it  presents  a 
slight  opacity,  and  a  tint  feebly  inclining  fo 
lilac  ;  it  is  composed  of  the  expansion  of  the 
tlireads  which  compose  the  optic  nerve. 

The  eye  receives  a  great  number  of  vessels, 
the  ciliary  arteries  and  veins,  and  many 
nerves,  the  greater  part  of  which  come  from 
tlie  ophthalmic  gaiiglion. 

The  optic  7ierve  preserves  the  communica- 
tion between  the  brain  and  the  eye. 

Mechanism  of  Vision. — In  order  the  bet- 
ter to  explain  the  action  of  light  in  the  eye, 
let  us  suppose  a  luminous  cone  commencing 
in  a  point  placed  in  the  prolongation  of  the 
anterior-posterior  axis  of  the  eye.  We  see  that 
only  the  light  which  falls  upon  the  cornea 
can  be  useful  for  vision  ;  that  which  falls  on 
the  white  of  the  eye,  the  eyelids  and  eye- 
lashes, contributes  nothing ;  it  is  reflected 
by  those  parts  differently  according  to  their 
colour.  The  cornea  itself  does  not  receive 
the  light  on  its  whole  extent ;  for  it  is  gene- 
rally covered  in  part  by  the  border  of  the 
eyelids. 

The  cornea  having  a  fine  polish  on  its  siu-- 
face,  as  soon  as  the  light  reaches  it,  part  of 
it  is  reflected,  which  contributes  to  fonn  the 
brilliancy  of  the  eye.  The  same  reflected 
light  forms  the  images  which  one  sees  behind 
tlie  cornea.  In  this  case  the  cornea  acts  as 
a  convex  mirror.  The  form  of  the  coroea 
indicates  the  influence  it  should  have  upon 
tlie  light  which  enters  the  eye  :  on  account 
of  its  thickness,  it  only  causes  the  rays  to 
converge  a  little  towards  tlie  axis  of  the 
pencil ;  in  otlier  words  it  increases  tlie  in- 
tensity of  the  light  wliich  penetrates  into  the 
anterior  chamber. 

The  rays,  in  traversing  the  cornea,  pass 
from  a  more  rare  to  a  denser  medium ;  con- 
sequently they  ought  to  converge  from  the 
perpendicular  towards  the  point  of  contact. 
If,  on  entering  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
they  passed  out  again,  they  would  diverge 
as  much  from  tlie  perpendicular  as  they  had 
converged  before  ;  and  would,  therefore,  as- 
sume their  former  divergence  ;  but  as  they 
enter  into  the  aqueous  humour,  which  is  a 
medium  more  refractive  tlian  air  —  they  in- 
cline less  from  the  perpendicular,  and  con- 
sequently diverge  less  tlian  if  tJiey  had  passed 
back  into  the  air. 

Of  all  die  light  transmilted  to  the  anterior 
chamber,  only  tiiat  which  passes  the  pupil 
can  be  of  use  to  vision  ;  all  that  which  falls 
upon  the  iris  is  reflected,  returns  through 
tlie  cornea,  and  exhibits  the  colour  of  the 
iris. 

In  traversing  tlie  posterior  chamber  (ho 
light  undergoes  no  new  modification,  as  it 
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proceeds  always  in  tlje  same  medium  (the 
aqueous  humour). 

It  is  in  traversing  the  crystalline  that  light 
undergoes  the  most  important  modification. 
Philosophers  compare  the  action  of  this  body 
to  that  of  a  lens,  the  use  of  which  would  be 
to  assemble  all  the  rays  of  any  cone  of  light 
upon  a  certain  point  of  the  retina.  But  as 
the  crystalline  is  very  far  from  being  like  a 
lens,  we  merely  mention  this  opinion,  which 
is  generally  received,  to  remark  that  it  merits 
a  fresh  investigation.  Every  thing  positive 
which  can  be  said  on  tlie  subject  is,  that  the 
crystalline  ought  to  increase  the  intensity 
of  the  light  which  is  directed  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  with  an  energy  propor- 
tionate to  the  convexity  of  its  posterior  sur- 
face. It  may  be  added,  that  the  light  which 
passes  near  the  circumference  of  the  crystal- 
line is  probably  reflected  in  a  different  man- 
ner from  that  wliich  passes  through  the 
centre ;  and  that  therefore  the  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  ought  to  possess 
an  influence  upon  the  mechanism  of  vision, 
which  deserves  tlie  attention  of  philoso- 
phers. 

The  whole  of  tlie  light  which  arrives  at 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline,  does 
not  penetrate  into  the  vitreous  body  ;  it  is 
partly  reflected.  One  part  of  this  reflected 
light  traverses  the  aqueous  humour  and  the 
cornea,  and  contributes  to  form  tlie  brilliancy 
of  the  eye ;  another  falls  upon  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  iris,  and  is  absorbed  by  tlie 
dark  matter  found  there. 

It  is  probable  that  something  of  this  sort 
happens  at  every  one  of  the  strata  or  layers 
which  forms  the  crystalline. 

The  vitreous  body  possesses  a  less  refrac- 
tive power  than  the  crystalline,  consequently 
the  rays  of  light  which,  after  having  passed 
the  crystalline,  penetrate  into  the  vitreous 
body,  diverge  from  the  perpendicular  at  the 
point  of  contact.  Its  use  then,  with  regard 
to  the  direction  of  the  rays  in  the  eye,  is  to 
increase  their  convergence.  It  might  be 
said,  that  in  order  to  produce  the  same  re- 
sult, nature  had  only  to  render  the  crystal- 
line a  Httle  more  refractive  ;  but  the  vitre- 
ous humour  has  another  most  essential  use, 
which  is,  to  give  a  larger  extent  to  the  re- 
tina, and  thus  to  increase  tlie  field  of  vision. 

Wliat  we  said  about  a  cone  of  light,  com- 
mencing in  a  point  placed  in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  anterio-posterior  axis  of  the  eye, 
must  be  repeated  for  every  luminous  cone 
commencing  in  other  points,  and  directed 
towards  the  eye  ;  with  this  difference  that,  in 
the  first  case,  the  light  tends  to  unite  at  the 
centre  of  the  retina ;  whilst  the  light  of  the 
other  cones  tend  to  unite  in  different  points, 
according  to  that  form  which  they  com- 
mence. Thus  the  luminous  cones  com- 
mencing from  below,  unite  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  retina,  whilst  those  that  come  from 
above,  unite  at  the  lower  part  of  this  mem- 
brane.   The  other  rays  follow  a  direction 


analogous ;  so  that  there  will  be  formed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  eye"  an  exact  representa- 
tion of  every  body  placed  before  it,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  images  wiU  be  inverted, 
or  in  a  position  contrary  to  that  of  the  ob- 
jects they  represent. 

This  result  is  ascertained  by  different 
means.  For  this  purpose,  eyes,  construct- 
ed artificially  of  glass,  which  represent  the 
transparent  cornea,  and  the  crystalline  ;  and 
of  water,  which  represents  the  aqueous  and 
vitreous  humours,  have  long  been  employed. 

Motions  of  the  Iris. —  Some  say  that  the 
pupil  varies  its  dimensions  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  object.  This  fact  has  not 
been  suflSciently  demonstrated :  hitherto  the 
influence  of  the  intensity  of  light  is  the  only 
thing  that  has  been  correctly  observed. 

The  choroid  is  of  use  to  vision,  principal- 
ly by  the  dark  matter  with  which  it  is  im- 
pregnated, and  which  absorbs  the  light  im- 
mediately after  it  has  traversed  the  retina. 
One  may  consider,  as  a  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  what  happens  to  some  individuals 
in  whom  some  parts  of  this  membrane  be- 
come varicose  :  the  dilated  vessels  throw  off 
the  dark  matter  which  covered  them,  and 
every  time  that  the  image  of  the  object  falls 
upon  the  point  of  the  retina  corresponding 
to  these  vessels,  the  object  appears  spotted 
with  red. 

The  state  of  \asion  in  Albino  men  and 
animals,  in  which  the  choroid  and  the  iris  are 
not  coloured  black,  supports  still  more  this 
assertion ;  vision  is  extremely  imperfect  in 
them  :  during  the  day,  tliey  can  scarcely  see 
sufficiently  to  go  about.  Mariotte,  Lecat, 
and  others,  have  allowed  to  tlie  choroid  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  light.  This  idea  is 
completely  without  proof. 

We  know  very  Uttle,  that  is  certain,  of 
the  ciliary  processes.  They  are  generally 
supposed  contractile;  but  some  think  that 
they  are  destined  to  the  motions  of  the  iris, 
whilst  others  imagine  tliey  are  intended  to 
bring  forward  the  crystalline. 

The  rays  of  light  have  now  reached  the 
retina,  which  receives  the  impression  of  light 
when  it  is  within  certain  limits  of  intensity. 
A  vei7  feeble  light  is  not  felt  by  the  retina  ; 
too  strong  a  light  hui-ts  it,  and  renders  it 
unfit  for  action. 

When  the  retina  receives  too  strong  a 
light,  the  impression  is  called  dazzling;  the 
retina  is  then  incapable  for  some  time  of 
feeling  the  presence  of  the  light.  This 
happens  when  one  looks  at  the  sun.  After 
having  been  long  in  the  dark,  even  a  very 
feeble  light  produces  dazzling. — When  the 
light  is  exceedingly  weak,  and  the  eye  made 
to  observe  objects  narrowly,  the  retina  be- 
comes fatigued,  there  follows  a  painful  feel- 
ing in  the  orbit,  and  also  in  the  head. 

A  light,  of  which  tlie  intensity  is  not  very 
strong,  but  which  acts  for  a  certain  time 
upon  a  determined  point  of  the  retina,  ren- 
ders it  at  last  insensible  In  this  point.  When 
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we  look  for  some  time  at  a  white  spot  upon 
a  black  ground,  and  afterwards  carry  the  eye 
to  a  white  ground,'  we  seem  to  perceive  a 
black  spot ;  this  hajjperis  because  the  retina 
has  become  insensible  in  the  point  wliich 
was  formerly  fatigued  by  the  white  light. 
In  the  same  manner,  after  the  retina  has 
been  some  time  without  acting  in  one  of  its 
points  wljilst  the  others  have  acted,  tlie  point 
which  has  been  in  repose  becomes  of  an  ex- 
treme sensibility,  and  on  this  account  ob- 
jects seem  as  if  they  were  spotted.  In  this 
manner  it  is  explained,  why,  after  having 
looked  along  time  at  a  red  spot,  white  bodies 
appear  as  if  spotted  with  green  :  in  this  case, 
the  retina  has  become  insensible  to  the  red 
rays,  and  we  know  that  a  ray  of  white  light, 
from  which  the  red  is  subtracted,  produces 
the  sensation  Of  green. 

'The  sam^  sort  of  phenomena  happen  when 
we  have  looked  long  at  a  red  body,  or  one 
of  any  other  colour,  and  afterwards  look  at 
white,  or  differently  coloured  bodies. — We 
perceive  with  facility  the  direction  of  tfce  light 
received  by  the  retina.  We  believe  in- 
stinctively that  light  proceeds  in  a  right  line, 
and  that  this  line  is  the  prolongation  of  that 
according  to  which  the  light  penetrated  into 
the  cornea.  Therefore,  whenever  the  light 
has  been  modified  in  its  direction,  before 
reaching  the  eye,  the  retina  gives  us  notliing 
certain.  Optical  illusions  proceed  princi- 
pally from  this  cause.  ^ 

The  retina  can  receive  at  tbe  same  time 
impressions  in  every  j)oint  of  its  extent,  but 
the  sensations  v/hich  result  from  them  are 
then  incorrect.  It  may  be  affected  by  the 
image  of  one  or  two  objects  only,  though  a 
much  greater  number  be  rnqpressed  on  it ; 
the  vision  is  then  much  more  defined. 

'The  central  part  of  the  membrane  appears 
to  possess  much  more  sensibilitythan  the  rest 
of  its  extent ;  wc  therefore  make  the  image 
fall  on  this  pait  when  we  wish. to  examine  an 
object  with  attention. 

Does  the  light  act  upon  tlie  retina  by 
sample  contact  only,  or  must  it  traverse 
this  membrane  ?  The  presence  df  tlie  cho- 
roid in  the  eye,  or  rather  the  dark  matter 
which  covers  it,  renders  this  second  opinion 
the  most  probable. 

That  part  of  the  retina  which  corresponds 
with  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve,  lias  been 
said  to  be  insensible  to  the  impression  of 
light.  I  know  nothing  which  can  directly 
prove  this  assertion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  optic  nerve 
transmits  to  the  brain,  in  an  instant,  the  im- 
pression that  the  light  makes  on  the  retina ; 
but  by  what  mcclianism  we  are  entirely  ig- 
norant. The  manner  in  which  the  two  op- 
tic nerves  are  confounded  upon  tlie  sphenoid 
bone,  ought,  doubtless,  to  have  a  consider- 
able influence  upon  tlie  transmission  of  the 
impressions  received  by  the  eyes  ;  —  but  this 
is  also  a  point  upon  which  it  is  difficult  to 
form  any  probable  conjecture. 


Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  at 
different  periods,  as  well  as  the  late  efforts 
of  Gall,  to  prove  that  we  see  witli  only 
one  eye  at  a  time,  there  seems  sufficient 
proof  not  only  that  the  two  eyes  concur  at 
the  same  time  in  the  production  of  vision, 
but  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  this  should 
be  so,  for  certain  most  important  operations 
of  this  function.  There  are  however  certain 
cases  in  which  it  is  more  convenient  to  em- 
ploy only  one  eye  ;  for  instance,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  perfectly  the  direc- 
tion of  the  light,  or  the  situation  of  anybody 
relative  to  us.  Thus  we  shut  one  eye  -to 
take  aim  with  a  gun,  or  to  place  a  number 
of  bodies  upon  a  level  in  a  right  line. 

Another  case  in  which  it  is  advantageous 
to  employ  only  one  eye  is,  when  the  two 
organs  are  unequal,  either  in  refractive 
power  or  insensibility.  For  the  same  reason 
we  shut  one  eye  when  we  employ  a  telescope. 
But,  except  in  these  particular  cases,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  employ  both  eyes 
at  once.  The  following  experiment  proves 
that  both  eyes  see  the  same  object  at  the 
same  time. 

Receive  the  image  of  the  sun  upon  a 
jSlane  in  a  dark  chamber  ;  put  before  your 
eyes  two  thick  glasses,  each  of  which  pre- 
sents one  of  the  prismatic  colours.  If  your 
eyes  are  good  and  both  equally  strong,  the 
image  of  the  sun  will  appear  of  a  dirty  white, 
whatever  be  the  colour  of  the  glasses  em'- 
ployed.  If  one  of  your  eyes  is  much 
stronger  than  the  other,  the  image  of  .the 
sun  will  be  seen  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
glass  which  is  before  the  strongest  eye. 

One  object  produces  then  really  two  im- 
pressions whilst  the  brain  perceives  only  one. 
To  produce  this  the  motions  of  the  two  eyes 
must  be  in  unison.  If,  after  a  disease,  the 
movement  of  the  eyes  are  no  longer  regular, 
we  receive  two  impressions  ii-om  tlie  same 
object,  which  constitutes  strabismus,  or 
squinting.  We  may  also,  at  pleasure,  re- 
ceive two  impressions  from  one  body ;  for 
that  purpose,  it  is  onlj'  necessary  to  derange 
the  harmony  of  tlie  tv.'o  eyes. 

Estimation  of  tlie  Distance  of  Objects.  — 
Vision  is'produced  essentially  by  the  action  of 
light  upon  the  retina,  and  yet  we  always  con- 
sider the  bodies  from  which  light  proceeds 
as  being  the  cause  of  it,  though  tliey  are  often 
placed  at  a  considerable  distance,  Tliis  re- 
sult can  be  produced  only  by  an  intellectual 
operation. 

We  judge  differently  of  the  distance  of 
bodies  accordinij  to  the  degree  of  that  dis- 
tancc ;  we  judge  correctly  when  tliey  are 
near  us,  but  it  is  not  the  s.ime  wlien  tliey 
are  at  a  sliort  distance  ;  our  judgment  is  then 
often  incorrect :  but  when  the)'-  arc  at  a  great 
distance,  we  are  constantly  deceived,  Tlie 
united  action  of  the  two  eyes  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  determine  exactly  the  distance, 
as  the  follovving  experiment  proVes. 

Suspend  n  ring  by  a  thread,  and  fix  a 
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hook  to  the  end  of  a  long  rod,  of  a  size  that 
will  easily  pass  the  ring ;  stand  at  a  convenient 
distance,  and  try  to  introduce  the  hook  :  in 
using  both  eyes,  you  may  succeed  with  ease 
in  every  attempt  you  make  ;  but  if  you  shut 
one  eye,  and  then  endeavour  to  pass  the 
hook  through,  you  will  not  succeed  any 
longer ;  the  hook  will  go  either  too  far  or 
else  not  far  enough,  and  it  will  only  be  after 
trying  repeatedly  that  it  will  be  got  through. 
Those  persons  whose  eyes  are  very  unequal 
in  theu-  power,  are  sure  to  fail  in  this  expe- 
riment, even  when  they  use  them  both. 

When  a  person  loses  an  eye  by  accident, 
it  is  sometimes  a  whole  year  before  he  can 
judge  correctly  of  the  distance  of  a  body 
placed  near  hira.  Those  who  have  only  one 
eye,  determine  distance,  for  the  most  part, 
very  incorrectly.  The  size  of  the  object, 
the  intensity  of  the  light  that  proceeds  from 
it,  the  presence  of  intermediate  bodies,  &c. 
have  a  great  influence  upon  our  just  estima- 
tion of  distance. 

We  judge  most  correctly  of  objects  that 
are  placed  upon  a  level  with  our  bodies. 
Thus,  when  we  look  from  the  top  of  a  tower 
at  the  objects  below,  they  appear  much  less 
than  they  would  if  they  were  placed  at  the 
same  distance,  on  the  same  plane  with  our- 
selves. Hence  the  necessity  of  giving  a  con- 
siderable volume  to  objects  tliat  are  intended 
tobe  placed  on  the  tops  of  buildings,  and  which 
are  to  be  seen  from  a  distance.  The  smaller 
the  dimensions  of  an  object  are,  the  nearer  it 
ought  to  be  to  the  eye,  in  order  to  be  dis- 
tinctly seen,  What  is  called  the  distinct 
point  of  view,  is  also  very  variable.  A 
horse  is  seen  very  distinctly  at  six  yards,  but 
a  bird  could  not  be  distinctly  seen  at  the 
same  distance.  If  we  wish  to  examine  the 
hair  or  the  feathers  of  those  animals,  the  eye 
requires  to  be  much  nearer.  However,  the 
same  object  may  be  seen  distinctly  at  dif- 
ferent distances  ;  for  example,  it  is  quite  the 
same  to  many  persons  whetlier  they  place  the 
book  that  they  are  reading  at  one  or  two  feet 
of  distance  from  the  eye.  The  intensity  of 
the  light  which  illuminates  an  object,  has  a 
considerable  effect  upon  the  distance  at  which 
it  can  be  distinctly  seen. 

Estimation  of  the  Size  of  Bodies. —  The 
manner  in  which  we  arrive  at  a  just  determi- 
nation of  the  size  of  bodies,  depends  more 
upon  knowledge  and  habit  than  upon  the 
action  of  the  apparatus  of  vision.  We  form 
our  judgment  relative  to  the  dimensions  of 
bodies,  from  the  size  of  the  image  which  is 
formed  in  the  eye,  from  the  intensity  of  the 
light  which  proceeds  from  the  object,  from 
the  distance  at  which  we  think  it  is  placed, 
and,  above  all,  from  the  liabit  of  seeing  such 
objects.  We  tlierefore  judge  with  difliculty 
of  tlie  size  of  a  body  that  we  sec  for  the  first 
time,  when  we  cannot  appreciate  the  distance. 
A  mountain  whicli  wc  sec  at  a  distance  for 
the  first  time,  appears  generally  much  less 


than  it  really  is ;  we  think  it  is  near  us  when 
it  is  very  far  away. 

Beyond  a  distance  somewhat  considerable, 
we  are  so  completely  deceived,  that  judg- 
ment is  unable  to  correct  us.  Objects  ap- 
pear to  us  infinitely  less  than  they  really  are: 
as  happens  with  the  celestial  bodies. 

Estimation  of  the  Motion  of  Bodies. — We 
judge  of  the  motion  of  a  body  by  that  of  its 
image  upon  the  retina,  by  the  variations  of 
the  size  of  this  image,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  by  the  change  of  the  direction  of  the 
light  which  arrives  at  the  eye. 

In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  follow  the 
motion  of  a  body,  it  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
placed too  rapidly,  for  we  could  not  then 
perceive  it;  this  happens  with  bodies  pro- 
jected by  the  force  of  gunpowder,  particular- 
ly A'hen  they  pass  near  us.  When  they  move 
at  a  distance  from  us,  the  light  comes  from 
them  to  the  eye  for  a  much  longer  space  of 
time,  because  the  field  of  view  is  much 
greater,  and  we  can  see  them  with  more  fa- 
cility. We  ought  to  be  ourselves  at  rest, 
in  order  to  judge  correctly  of  the  motions  of 
bodies. 

When  bodies  are  at  a  considerable  distance 
fi'om  us,  we  cannot  easily  perceive  their  mo- 
tions to  or  from  us.  In  this  case,  we  judge 
of  the  motion  of  the  body,  only  by  the  varia- 
tion of  the  size  of  its  image.  Now  this 
variation  |being  infinitely  small,  because  the 
body  is  at  a  great  distance,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult, and  frequently  impossible,  for  us  to 
estimate  its  motion.  Generally  we  perceive 
with  great  diflSculty,  sometimes  we  cannot 
perceive  at  all,  the  motion  of  a  body  which 
moves  extremely  slow ;  this  may  be  on  ac- 
count of  the  slowness  of  its  own  motion,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  hand  of  a  watch,  or  it  may 
be  the  result  of  the  slow  motion  of  the 
image,  which  happens  with  the  stars,  and 
objects  very  far  from  us. 

Of  Opticcd  Illusions. — After  what  we  have 
just  said,  of  the  manner  in  which  we  esti- 
mate the  distance,  the  size,  and  the  motion 
of  bodies,  we  may  easily  see  that  we  are 
often  deceived  by  sight.  These  deceptions 
are  known  in  Physics,  and  in  Physiology, 
by  the  name  of  optical  illusions.  General- 
ly we  judge  pretty  well  of  bodies  placed  near 
izs ;  but  we  are  most  commonly  deceived 
with  regard  to  those  that  are  distant.  Those 
illusions  which  happen  to  us  with  regard 
to  objects  that  are  near  us,  are  the  result, 
sometimes  of  the  reflection,  sometimes  of  the 
refraction,  of  light  before  it  reaches  the  eye  ; 
and  sometimes  of  the  law  that  we  establish 
instinctively ;  namely,  that  light  proceeds 
always  in  right  lines. 

We  must  refer  to  this  cause  those  illusions 
occasioned  by  mirrors  :  objects  are  seen  in 
plane  mirrors  at  the  same  distance  behind 
them,  as  die  mirrors  are  distant  from  the 
eye.  To  this  cause  may  be  attributed  also 
the  apparent  increase,  or  diminution  of 
-1  M 
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bodies  seen  tlirough  a  glass.  If  tlie  glass 
make  the  rays  converge,  tlie  body  will  ap- 
pear greater ;  if  it  cause  tlicm  to  diverge, 
the  body  will  appear  less.  These  glasses 
produce  still  another  illusion  ;  objects  appear 
surrounded  by  the  colours  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum, because  their  surfaces  not  being  par- 
allel, they  decompose  light'in  the  manner  of 
the  prism. 

We  are  constantly  deceived  by  objects  at 
a  distance,  in  a  manner  that  we  cannot  pre- 
vent, because  those  deceptions  result  from 
certain  laws  which  govern  the  animal  econo- 
my. An  object  seems  near  us  in  proportion 
as  its  image  occupies  a  greater  space  upoa 
the  retina ;  or  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  the  light  wliich  proceeds  from  it. 

Of  two  objects  of  a  different  volume, 
equally  illuminated  and  placed  at  the  same 
distance,  the  greatest  will  appear  the  nearest, 
should  circumstances  be  such  as  to  admit  of 
the  distance  being  justly  estimated.  Of  two 
objects  of  equal  volume,  placed  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  eye,  but  unequally  illu- 
minated, the  brightest  will  appear  the  near- 
est ;  it  would  be  the  same,  if  the  objects 
were  at  unequal  distances,  as  can  be  easily 
seen  in  looking  at  a  string  of  lamps  :  if  there 
happen  to  be  one  of  them  brighter  tlian  the 
rest,  it  will  appear  the  nearest,  whilst  that 
which  is  really  the  nearest  will  appear  the 
farthest,  if  it  is  the  least  bright.  An  ob- 
ject seen  without  any  intermedium,  always 
appears  nearer  than  when  tliere  happens  to 
be  between  it  and  the  eye,  some  body  that 
may  have  an  influence  upon  the  estimation 
that  we  make  of  its  distance. 

When  a  briglit  object  strikes  the  eye, 
whilst  all  the  objects  around  it  are  obscured, 
it  appears  much  nearer  than  it  really  is ;  a 
light  in  the  night  produces  this  effect. 

Objects  appear  always  small  in  proportion 
as  they  are  distant ;  thus,  the  trees  in  a  long 
alley,  appear  so  much  smaller,  and  so  much 
nearer  together,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
farther  from  us.  It  is  by  observing  these 
illusions,  and  tlie  laws  of  the  animal  econo- 
my, upon  which  they  are  founded,  that  art 
lias  been  enabled  to  imitate  them.  The  art 
of  iJainting,  in  certain  cases,  merely  trans- 
fers to  the  canvass  those  optical  errors  into 
which  we  most  habitually  fall. 

The  construction  of  optical  instruments 
IS  also  founded  upon  these  principles  :  some 
of  tiiem  augment  the  intensity  of  the  light, 
which  proceeds  from  the  objects  observed  ; 
others  cause  it  to  diverge,  or  converge,  in 
order  to  increase  or  diminish  their  apparent 
volume,  &c. 

By  the  constant  exercise  of  the  sense  of 
sight,  we  are  enabled  to  get  over  many  op- 
tical illusions,  as  will  be  proved  by  the 
curious  history  of  the  blind  youth,  sjiokcn 
of  by  Cheselden.  This  celebrated  surgeon, 
by  a  surgical  operation,  generally  said  to  be 
that  for  cataract,  but,  more  probably,  it  was 


a  division  of  the  memhrnm  pujnllaris,  pro- 
cured sight  to  a  very  intelligent  person  who 
was  born  blind  :  and  he  observed  tlie  man- 
ner in  which  this  sense  was  developed  in  this 
young  man.    "  When  he  saw  the  light  for 
the  first  time,  he  knew  so  little  how  to  judge 
of  distances,   that  he  believed  the  objects 
which  he  saw  touched  bis  eyes  fand  tliis  was 
his  expression)  as  the  things  which  he  felt 
touched  his  skin.    The  objects  which  were 
most  pleasant  to  him  were  those  whose  form 
was  regular  and  smooth,  though  he  had  no 
idea  of  their  form,  nor  could  he  tell  why 
they  pleased  bim  better  than  the  others. 
During  the  time  of  his  blindness  he  had 
such  an  imperfect  idea  of  colours,  that  he 
was  then  able  to  distinguish,  by  a  very 
strong  light,  that  they  had  not  left  an  im- 
pression sufficient  by  which  he  could  again 
recognise  tliem.  Indeed,  when  he  saw  them, 
he  said  the  colours  lie  then  saw  were  not  the 
same  as  those  he  had  seen  formerly;  he  did 
not  know  the  form  of  anj'  object ;  nor  could 
he  distinguish  one  object  from  another,  how- 
ever different  their  figure  or  size  might  be  : 
when  objects  were  shown  to  him  which  he 
had  known  formerly  by  the  touch,  he  looked 
at  them  with  attention,  and  observed  them 
carefully  in  order  to  know  them  again;  but 
as  he  had  too  many  objects  to  retain  at  once, 
he  forgot  the  greater  part  of  them,  and 
when  he  first  learned,  as  he  said,  to  see  and 
to  know  objects,  he  forgot  a  thousand  for 
one  that  he  recollected.    It  was  two  months 
before  he  discovered  that  pictures  represent 
solid  bodies ;  until  that  time  he  liad  con- 
sidered them  as  planes  and  surfaces  different- 
ly coloured,  and  diversified  by  a  variety  of 
shades  ;  but  when  he  began  to  conceive  that 
these  pictures  represented  solid  bodies,  in 
touching  the  canvass  of  a  picture  with  his 
hand  he  expected  to  find  in  reality  some- 
thing solid  upon  it,  and  he  was  much  astonish- 
ed when,  upon  touching  those  parts  which 
seemed  round  and  unequal,  he  found  them 
flat,  and  smooth  like  the  rest ;   he  asked, 
which  was  the  sense  that  deceived  him, — 
the  sight  or  the  touch  ?    There  was  shown 
to  him  a  little  portrait  of  his  father,  which 
was  in  the  case  of  his  mother's  watch  ;  he 
said,  that  he  knew  very  well  it  was  the  re- 
semblance of  his  father  ;  but  he  asked,  with 
great  astonisliment,  how  it  was  possible  for 
so  large  a  visage  to  be  kejit  in  so  small  a 
space,  as  that  appeared  to  him  as  impossible 
as  that  a  bushel  should  be  contained  in  a  pint. 
Ho  could  not  support  much  light  at  first, 
and  every  object  seemed  very  large  to  him  ; 
but  after  he  had  seen  larger  things  he  con- 
sidered the  first  smaller  :  lie  thought  there 
was  nothing  beyond  the  limits  of  his  sight. 
I'he  same  o[)eration  was  perfonned  on  the 
other  eye  about  a  year  after  the  first,  and  it 
succeeded  equally  well.    At  first  he  saw  ob- 
jects with  liis  second  eye  much  larger  than 
with  the  other,  but  not  so  large,  however, 
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as  he  had  seen  them  with  the  first  eye  ;  and 
when  he  looked  at  the  same  object  with  both 
eyes  at  once,  he  said  that  it  appeared  twice 
as  large  as  with  tlie  first  eye  ;  but  lie  did  not 
see  doulile,  at  least  it  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained that  he  saw  objects  double,  after  he 
had  got  the  sight  of  the  second  eye." 

This  observation  is  not  singular ;  there 
exists  a  number  of  others,  and  they  have  all 
given  results  nearlj'  alike.  The  conclusion 
that  may  be  drawn  from  it  is,  tliat  the  exact 
manner  in  which  we  determine  the  distance, 
•size,  and  form  of  objects,  is  the  result  of 
liabit,  or,  whicli  is  the  same  thing,  of  the 
education  of  tlie  sense  of  sight. 

Vision,  defective.     See  Dysopia. 

VrSUS.     See  risio7u 

Visus  DEFiGURATis.  See  Melamorphopda. 

VITA.  (  Vita,  (E.  f. ;    vioendo. )  See  Life. 

ViT^  ARBOR.    See  Arbor  vitts. 

ViT^  LIGNUM.     See  Guaiacum. 

Vital  actions.     See  Vital  functions. 

Vital  air.    See  Oxygen. 

Vital  force.     See  Vis  vitce. 

Vital  functions.    See  Function. 

Vital  principle.     See  Life. 

VITA'LBA.    See  Clematis  recta. 

VITELLUS.  (  Vitellus,  i.  m. ;  from  vita, 
life  ;  because  the  life  of  the  chick  is  in  it.) 

1.  The  yolk  of  an  egg. 

2.  In  botany  applied  by  Gsertner  to  that 
part  of  a  seed  which  is  very  firmly  and  in- 
separably connected  with  the  embryo,  yet 
never  rising  out  of  the  integuments  of  the 
seed  in  germination,  but  absorbed,  like  the 
albumen,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  em- 
bryo. If  tlie  albumen  be  present,  the  vitel- 
lus is  always  situated  between  it  and  the  em- 
bryo, and  yet  is  constantly  distinct  from  the 
former.  It  is  esteemed  by  Gaertner  to  com- 
pose the  bulk  of  the  seed  in  the  fusel,  mosses, 
and  ferns.  In  the  natural  order  of  grasses, 
the  vitellus  forms  a  scale  between  the  em- 
bryo and  the  albumen.  Sir  J.  Smith  thinks 
the  vitellus  is  nothing  else  than  a  subter- 
raneous cotyledon.    See  Albumen. 

VI'TEX.  (From  t'/eo,  to  bind.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Didynamia ;  Order,  An- 
lp.ospermia. 

ViTEx  AGNUS  CASTUs.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Agnus  caslus ;  Elceagnon. 
The  chaste  tree.  Vite.v — foliis  digilatis,  ser- 
ratis,  spicis  verticillatis,  of  Linnasus.  The 
seeds  are  the  medicinal  part,  which  have, 
when  fresh,  a  fragrant  smell,  and  an  acrid 
aromatic  taste.  Formerly  they  were  cele- 
))rated  as  antaphrodisiacs ;  but  experience 
does  not  discover  in  them  any  degree  of 
such  virtue,  and  some  have  ascribed  to  them  an 
opposite  one.  They  are  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Vi'ti  .sai.tus.    See  Cliorea. 

VITILI'GO.  {yitiligo,  inis.  from 
vtlio,  to  infect,)    Hce  Alphus. 

VI'TIS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  tlic  Linnajan  system.  Class,  Pent- 
nndrin  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 


2,  Tlie  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  grape. 

See  Vilis  vinifera. 

ViTis  Af.BA.     See  Bryonia  alba. 

ViTis  coRiNTHicA.  The  dried  fruit  of 
this  tree  is  the  Uvapassa  minor;  Passa  co- 
rinthiaca.  The  virtues  of  the  currant  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  raisin.  See  Vilis 
vinifera. 

ViTis  iDJEA.    See  Vaccinium. 

ViTis  sYLVESTius.    White  bryony. 

ViTis  VINIFERA.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  grape-tree.  Vitis  — foliis  lohalis  sitiu- 
atis  nudis,  of  Linnasus.  Vine  leaves  and  the 
tendrils  have  an  adstringent  taste,  and  were 
formerly  used  in  diarrlioeas,  hasmorrhages, 
and  other  disorders  requiring  refrigerant 
and  styptic  medicines.  The  juice  or  sap 
of  the  vine  called  lachryma,  has  been  re- 
commended in  calculous  disorders :  and  it 
is  said  to  be  an  excellent  application  to 
weak  eyes  and  specks  of  the  cornea.  The 
unripe  iVuit  has  a  harsh,  rough,  sour  taste  ; 
its  expressed  juice  called  verjuice,  was  for- 
merly much  esteemed,  but  is  now  super- 
seded by  the  juice  of  lemons  ;  for  external 
use,  however,  particularly  in  bruises  and 
pains,  verjuice  is  still  employed,  and  consi- 
dered to  be  a  very  useful  application.  The 
dried  fruit  is  termed  Uva  passa  major. 
Passula  major,  the  raisin.  Raisins  are  pre- 
pared by  immersing  the  fresh  fruit  into 
a  solution  of  alkaline  salt  and  soap-ley, 
made  boiling  hot,  to  which  is  added  some 
olive  oil,  and  a  small  quantity  of  common 
salt,  and  afterwards  drying  them  in  the 
shade.  They  are  used  as  agreeable,  lubri- 
cating, acescent  sweets  in  pectoral  decoc- 
tions, and  for  obtunding  the  acrimony  in 
otlier  medicines,  and  rendering  them  grate- 
ful to  the  palate  and  stomach.  They  are 
directed  in  the  decoctum  hordei  compositum, 
llnctura  sennce,  and  tinctura  cardamomi  com- 
posita.    See  also  Wine  and  Acetum. 

Vitra'ria.     The  pellitory  of  the  wall. 

VITREOUS.  {Vilreus;  from  vitrvm, 
glass:  so  named  from  its  transparency.) 
Glassy  :  applied  to  parts  of  the  body. 

Vitreous  humour.  Humor  vitreus.  The 
pellucid  body  which  fills  the  whole  bulb  of 
the  eye  behind  the  crystalline  lens.  The 
vitreous  substance  is  composed  of  small  cells 
which  communicate  with  each  other,  and 
are  distended  with  a  transparent  fluid. 

VITRIOL.    See  Vilriolum. 

Vitriol,  acid  of.     See  Sidplmric  acid. 

Vitriol,  blue.     See  Cupri  sulphas. 

Vitriol,  green.     See  Ferri  sulphas. 

Vitriol,  Roman.    See  Cvpri  sulphas. 

Vitriol,  sweet  spirit  of.  See  Spiritiis  cethe- 
ris  sulphurici. 

Vitriol,  ivldte.    See  Zinci  sulphas, 
Vitrinlalcd  kali.     Sec  Polassa;  sulphas. 

VlTRi'OLUM.  (From  vilrum,  glass  : 
so  called  from  its  likeness  to  glass.  IIol- 
landus  says  this  word  is  fictitious,  and  com- 
posed from  the  initials  of  the  following 
sentence :  Vade  in  lerram  rimando,  inve- 
4  M  2 
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7iies,  optimum  lapidcm  veram  medicinam.) 
Calcadinuvi !  Calcatar  ;  Calcotar Calcan- 
thos  ;  Cnlcanllium  ;  Calcilca.  Vitriol,  or  sul- 
phate of  iron.     See  Fayri  sulphas. 

ViTRiOLUM  ALBUM.     See  Zinci  sulphas. 

ViTKioLUM  ccERULEOM.  See  Cvpri  sul- 
phas. 

ViTBioLUM  ROMANUM.  See  CvpH  suli)has. 

ViTRioLTiM  viRiDE.    Scc  Ferri  sii/phas. 

VI'TRUM.    (Fitrum,i.n.}  Glass. 

ViTRUM  ANTiMONii.  Glass  of  antimony. 
Antimony  first  calcined,  then  fused  in  a 
crucible. 

ViTRUM  ANTIMONII  CERATLTM.  A  diaphor- 
etic compound  exhibited  in  the  cure  of 
dysenteries  arising  from  checked  perspi- 
ration. 

ViTRUM  HYPocLEPTicuM.  A  funnel  to 
separate  oil  from  water. 

VIVERRA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
animals  in  the  Order  Fer^s,  of  the  Linucean 
classification. 

VivERRA  ciVETTA.  The  Systematic  name 
of  the  ash-coloured  weazel,  which,  with  the 
following  species,  affords  the  perfume  called 
civet. 

VivERRA  ziBETHA.  The  Systematic  name 
of  the  civet-cat.    See  Civetta. 

VIVUM.  A  name  variously  applied  :  to 
mercury,  because  it  moves  about  as  if  it 
were  alive  ;  hence  argentum  vivum  :  to  lime, 
because  when  moisture  is  added  it  cracks 
and  swells,  as  if  alive. 

VOICE.  Vox.  By  voice  we  understand 
the  sound  vifhich  is  produced  in  the  larynx, 
at  the  instant  when  the  air  traverses  this  or- 
gan, either  to  enter  or  go  out  of  the  a-a- 
chea. 

In  order  to  understand  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  voice  is  produced  and  modified, 
we  must  say  something  of  the  manner  in 
which  sound  is  produced,  in  which  it  is  pro- 
pagated and  modified  in  wind  instruments, 
particularly  those  that  have  most  analogy 
with  the  oi-gan  of  voice. 

A  wind  instrument  is  generally  formed 
of  a  tube,  either  straight  or  bent,  in  which, 
by  various  processes,  the  air  is  made  to  vi- 
brate. 

Wind  instruments  are  of  two  sorts  :  the 
one  sort  are  called  mouth  instruments,  the 
•other  sort  reecZ  instruments. 

In  the  mouth  instruments  (the  horn, 
trumpet,  trombone,  flageolet,  flute,  organ), 
the  column  of  air  contained  in  the  tube  is 
the  sonorous  body.  The  air  must  be  caused 
to  vibrate  in  it  in  order  to  produce  sounds. 
For  this  purpose,  the  means  employed  are 
variable,  according  to  the  sort  of  instrument. 
The  length,  the  width,  the  form  of  the  tube, 
the  openings  in  its  sides,  or  its  extremities, 
the  power  of  the  vibrations,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  excited,  are  the  causes  of 
the  various  sounds  of  this  sort  of  instru- 
ments. The  nature  of  the  matter  which 
forms  the  sounds  has  no  influence  but  upon 
the  tone. 


The  reed  instruments  are  the  most  neces- 
sary to  be  known,  for  the  organ  of  the  voice 
is  of  this  kind.  Their  theory  is,  unfortu- 
nately, much  more  imperfect  tlian  that  of 
the  other  sort.  In  this  sort  of  instruments, 
(the  clarinet,  hautboy,  bassoon,  voice  organ, 
&c.)  we  ought  to  distinguish  between  the 
reed,  or  anche,  and  the  body  of  the  tube. 
Their  mechanism  is  essentially  different. 

A  reed  is  always  formed  of  one,  and 
sometimes  of  two  thin  plates,  susceptible  of 
a  rapid  motion,  the  alternate  vibrations  of 
which  are  intended  to  intercept  and  permit, 
hy  turns,  the  passage  of  a  current  of  air. 
For  this  reason,  the  sounds  which  they  pro- 
duce do  not  follow  the  same  laws  as  the 
sounds  formed  by  elastic  plates,  with  one 
end  fixed,  and  the  other  free,  which  produce 
sonorous  undulations  in  the  open  air.  In 
the  reed  instruments,  the  reed  alone  pro- 
duces and  modifies  the  sound.  If  the  plate 
is  long,  the  motions  are  long,  slow,  and  con- 
sequently the  sounds  are  grave.  On  the 
contraiy,  a  short  plate  produces  acute  sounds, 
because  the  alternations  of  transmission  and 
interception  of  the  current  of  air  are  more 
rapid. 

When  a  number  of  different  sounds  are 
intended  to  be  produced  by  a  reed,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  vary  the  length  of  the  plate.  The 
bassoon  and  clarionet  players  do  this  when 
they  wish  to  produce  different  sounds  on 
the  same  instrument.  We  add,  as  an  im- 
portant circumstance,  that  the  greater  or  less 
elevation  of  sound  produced  by  the  instru- 
ment, partly  depends  on  the  elasticity,  the 
weight,  and  the  form  of  the  little  tongue,  or 
plate,  and  on  the  force  of  the  current  of 
air.  If  all  these  elements  are  not  the  same, 
the  length  being  invariable,  the  tone  will  be 
different. 

A  reed  is  never  employed  alone ;  it  is 
always  litted  to  a  tube  through  which  the 
wind  passes  that  has  been  blown  into  the 
reed,  and  which  ought,  on  this  account,  to 
be  open  at  the  two  extremities.  The  tube 
has  no  influence  upon  the  tone  of  the  music  j 
it  acts  only  upon  the  intensity,  the  timbre,  and 
upon  the  power  of  making  the  reed  speak. 

u-lpparatus  of  Voice.  —  The  larynx  ought 
properly  to  be  considered  as  the  organ  of 
voice. 

The  size  of  the  larynx  varies  according 
to  age  and  sex.  It  is  placed  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  neck,  where  a  small  projection  is 
seen,  between  the  tongue  and  the  trachea. 
It  is  small  in  children  and  women,  greater 
in  young  men,  and  still  larger  in  adult  age. 

The  larynx  not  only  produces  the  voice, 
but  it  is  also  the  agent  of  its  principal  modi- 
fications ;  on  which  account,  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomy  of  this  organ  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  meclianisni  of  voice.  As  we  cannot 
enter  here  into  all  the  details  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  larynx,  we  will  only  touch  upon 
sucli  as  arc  most  necessary  to  be  known. 
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many  of  wliicli  are  not  yet  well  under- 
stood. 

Four  cartilages  and  three  fibro-cartllages 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  larynx, 
and  form  the  skeleton  of  it.  The  cartilages 
are  the  cricoid,  the  thyroid,  and  the  two  ary- 
tcBnoid.  The  thyroid  joins  with  the  cricoid 
by  the  extremity  of  its  two  inferior  horns. 
In  the  living  state,  the  thyroid  is  fixed  with 
respect  to  the  cricoid,  which  is  contrary  to 
what  is  generally  supposed.  Every  aryl<B- 
noid  cartilage  is  articulated  with  the  cricoid 
by  means  of  a  surface,  which  is  oblong,  and 
concave  in  a  transverse  direction.  The  cri- 
coid presents  a  surface  which  is  similarly  dis- 
posed to  that  of  the  arytcenoid,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  it  is  convex  in  the  same  direc- 
tion in  which  the  other  is  concave.  Hound 
the  articulation  there  is  a  synovial  capsule, 
firm  before  and  behind,  and  moveable  with- 
out and  within.  Before  the  articulation  is 
the  thyro-arytcBnoid  ligament ;  behind  is  a 
strong  ligamentous  band  that  might  be  call- 
ed crico-arytcenoid,  on  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  fixed. 
I  Thus  disposed,  the  articulation  admits  only 
of  lateral  movements  of  the  arytenoid  upon 
the  cricoid  cartilage.  No  movement  forward 
or  backward  can  take  place,  nor  a  certain 
movement  up  and  down,  rhentioned  in  ana- 
tomical books,  which  none  of  the  muscles  is 
so  disposed  as  to  produce.  This  articula- 
tion ought  to  be  "Considered  as  a  simple  la- 
teral gingly?mis.  The  fibro-cartilages  of  the 
larynx  are  the  epiglottis,  and  two  small  bo- 
dies that  are  found  above  the  top  of  the 
arytcenoid  cartilages,  and  that  have  been  call- 
ed by  Santorini,  capilula  carlilaginum  urylee- 
noidearum. 

There  are  a  great  many  muscles  attached 
to  the  larynx.  These  muscles  are  called 
external:  they  are  intended  to  move  the 
whole  organ,  either  in  carrying  it  up  or 
down,  backward  or  forward,  &c.  The  la- 
rynx has  also  other  muscles,  whose  use  is  to 
give  a  movement  to  the  different  parts  in  re- 
spect of  each  other.  These  muscles  have 
been  called  internal.     They  are, 

1st,  The  crico-thyroid,  the  use  of  which  is 
not,  as  has  hitherto  been  believed,  to  lower 
the  thyroid  upon  the  cricoid  cartilage,  but, 
on  tlic  contrary,  to  raise  the  cricoid  towards 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  or  in  making  it  pass  a 
little  below  its  inferior  edge. 

2d,  The  muscles  crico-arytmioideiis  pos- 
terior, and  the  crico-arytcejioidens  lateralis, 
the  use  of  which  is  to  draw  outwards  the 
aryt£Bnoid  cartilages,  in  separating  them 
from  one  another. 

3d,  The  arytcenoid  muscle,  which  draws 
the  arytajnoid  cartilages  together. 

4th,  The  Ihyro-arytesnoideus,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  more  important  than  that  of  all 
the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  because  its  vibra- 
tions produce  the  vocal  sound.  This  mus- 
cle forms  the  lips  of  the  glottis,  and  the  in- 


ferior, superior,  and  lateral  sides  of  the  yen- 
ti-icles  of  the  larynx. 

5th,  Lastly,  the  muscles  of  the  epiglottis, 
which  are  the  thyro-epiglottideus,  the  arytce- 
no-epiglottideus,  and  some  fibres  that  may 
be  considered  as  tiie  vestige  of  the  glosso- 
epiglottideiis  muscle  that  exists  in  some  ani- 
mals, whose  contraction  has  an  influence 
upon  the  position  of  the  epiglottis. 

The  larynx  is  covered  within  by  a  mucous 
membrane.  This  membrane,  in  passing 
from  the  epiglottis  to  the  arytaanoid  and  thy- 
roid cartilages,  forms  two  folds,  called  late- 
ral ligaments  of  the  epiglottis.  They  con- 
cur in  the  formation  of  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior ligaments  of  the  glottis. 

In  the  substance  of  the  epiglottis,  and  be- 
hind it,  are  found  a  great  number  of  mucous 
follicles,  and  some  mucous  glands.  Witliin 
the  mass  of  the  ligaments  of  the  epiglottis, 
there  exists  a  collection  of  those  bodies  that 
have  been  very  improperly  called  arytenoid 
glands. 

Between  the  epiglottis  behind,  and  the  os 
hyoides  and  thyroid  cartilage  before,  there 
is  seen  a  considerable  quantity  of  tlic  adi- 
pose cellular  tissue,  which  is  very  elastic,  and 
similar  to  that  which  exists  near  certain  ar- 
ticulations. There  lias  been  no  use  assign- 
ed to  this  body.  Dr.  Magendie  believes  it 
serves  to  facilitate  the  frequent  movements 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  upon  the  posterior 
face  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  to  keep  the  epi- 
glottis separated  from  the  upper  part  of  this 
bone,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  provides  it 
with  a  very  elastic  support,  favourable  to 
the  action  of  the  Jibro-cartilages  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  voice,  or  in  deglutition. 

The  vessels  of  the  larynx  prp':ent  nothing 
remarkable.  It  is  not  so  with  the  nerves  of 
this  organ.  Their  distribution  merits  a 
careful  examination.  There  are  four  of 
these  nerves,  the  supaior  laryngeal  and  the 
irifdrior. 

The  recurrent  nerve  is  distributed  to  the 
posterior  crico-arytEenoid,  to  the  lateral  cri- 
co-arytsenoid,  and  thyro-arytfenoid.  None 
of  the  ramifications  of  this  nerve  go  to  the 
arytaenoid,  or  to  the  crico-thyroid,  muscles. 
On  the  contrary,  the  superior  nerve  of  the 
larynx  goes  to  the  ai-ytajnoid  muscle,  which 
it  provides  with  a  considerable  branch  ;  and 
to  the  crico-thyroid,  to  which  it  gives  a  small 
filament,  more  remarkable  for  the  distance 
it  proceeds  than  for  its  size.  In  certain 
cases  this  filament  does  not  exist.  The 
external  branch  of  the  nerve  of  the  la- 
rynx is  then  of  a  larger  size.  The  remain- 
der of  the  filaments  of  the  larj'ngeal  nerves 
are  distributed  to  the  epiglottis,  and  to  the 
mucous  membrane  which  covers  the  en- 
trance of  the  iarynx.  This  part  possesses 
an  extraordinary  sensibility. 

The  interval  which  separates  the  thyro- 
ai7ta;noid  muscles,  and  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lages, is  called  glottis.  In  the  dead  body, 
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the  glottis  presents  the  appearance  of  a  lon- 
gitudinal slit  of  about  eight  or  ten  lines 
long,  and  two  or  three  wide;  it  is  wider 
behind  than  before.  Here  the  two  sides 
meet  at  the  point  of  their  insertion  into 
the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  posterior  extre- 
mity of  the  glottis  is  formed  by  the  arylw- 
noid  muscles. 

If  the  arytainoid  cartilages  are  brought 
together  so  as  to  touch  on  their  internal 
faces,  the  glottis  is  diminished  nearly  a  third 
of  its  length.  It  then  presents  a  slit  which 
is  from  five  to  six  lines  long,  and  from  half 
a  line  to  a  line  long.  The  sides  of  this  slit 
are  called  the  lips  of  the  glottis.  They  pre- 
sent a  sharp  edge  turned  upward  and  in- 
ward. Tliey  are  essentially  formed  by  the 
arytenoid  muscle,  and  by  the  ligament  of 
the  same  name,  which,  as  an  aponeurosis, 
covers  the  muscle  to  which  it  adlieres  strong- 
ly, and  wliich,  being  itself  covered  by  the 
mucous  membrane,  forms  the  thinnest  parts 
or  edge  of  the  lip.  These  lips  of  the  glottis 
vibrate  in  the  production  of  the  voice ;  they 
might  be  called  the  human  reed.  Above 
the  inferior  ligaments  of  the  glottis  are  the 
ventricles  of  the  larynx,  the  cavity  of  which 
is  larger  than  it  seems  at  first  sight.  The 
superior,  inferior,  and  external  sides  of  it 
are  formed  by  the  thy)-o-aryta?noid  muscle, 
turned  upon  itself.  The  extremity,  or  an- 
terior side,  is  formed  by  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage. By  means  of  these  ventricles,  the  lips 
of  the  glottis  are  completely  isolated  upon 
their  upper  side. 

Above  the  opening  of  the  ventricles  we 
see  two  bodies,  which,  in  their  manner  of 
being  disposed,  have  a  great  deal  of  ana- 
logy with  tlte  vocal  chords,  and  which  form 
a  sort  of  second  glottis  above  the  first. 
These  bodies  are  called  the  superior  ligaments 
of  the  glottis.  They  are  formed  by  the  su- 
perior edge  of  the  thyro-aryttenoid  muscle, 
a  little  adipose  cellular  tissue,  and  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  larynx,  which  covers 
them  before  penetrating  into  the  ventricles. 
These  observations  are  easily  made  upon  the 
larynx  of  dead  bodies.  The  glottis  of  a 
living  person  has  never  been  examined,  at 
least  there  has  been  nothing  written  on  this 
subject ;  but  when  those  of  animals,  as  of 
dogs,  are  examined,  they  contract  and  en- 
large alternately.  The  arytoenoid  cartilages 
are  directed  outwards  when  the  air  pene- 
trates into  the  lungs  ;  and  in  the  instant 
when  tlie  air  passes  out,  tliey  come  close  to- 
gether. 

Mechanism  of  the  Production  of  Voice.  — 
If  we  tfike  the  trachea  and  the  larynx  of  an 
am'mal  or  of  a  man,  and  blow  air  strongly 
into  the  trachea,  directing  it  towards  the  la- 
rynx, there  is  no  sound  i>rochiced,  l)ut  only 
a  slight  noise,  resulting  from  the  pressure 
of  the  air  against  the  sides  of  the  larynx. 
If,  in  blowing,  we  bring  (ogetlu'r  tiie'nry- 
ticnoid  cartilages,  so  that  Ihey  may  touch 
upon  their  internal  face,  a  sound  will  bf 


produced,  something  like  the  voice  of  the 
animal  to  which  the  larynx  used  in  the  ex- 
periment belongs. 

The  sound  will  be  dull  or  sharp,  accord- 
ing as  the  cartilages  are  pressed  more  or 
less  forcibly  together  :  its  intensity  will  be 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  intensity  of 
the  air.  It  is  easily  seen,  in  this  experi- 
ment, that  the  sound  is  produced  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  inferior  ligament  of  the 
glottis. 

Both  man  and  the  .inimals  are  deprived 
of  voice  by  making  an  opening  below  the 
larynx.  The  voice  is  reproduced  if  the 
opening  is  closed  mechanically.  Dr.  Ma- 
gendie  knows  a  person  who  has  been  in  tliis 
situation  for  four  years.  He  cannot  speak 
without  pressing  a  cravat  strongly  against  a 
fistulous  opening  in  the  larynx.  The  same 
thing  takes  place  when  the  larynx  is  open- 
ed below  the  inferior  ligaments  of  the  glot- 
tis. 

But  if  a  wound  exists  above  the  glottb, 
if  the  epiglottis  and  its  muscles  are  affected, 
if  the  superior  ligament  of  the  glottis,  even 
if  the  superior  aspect  of  the  aryteenoid  car- 
tilages are  injured,  the  voice  continues. 

Lastly,  the  glottis  of  an  animal  being  laid 
bare  in  the  instant  that  it  cries,  shows  very 
well  tliat  voice  is  produced  by  the  vibrations 
of  the  vocal  chords,  or  lips  of  the  glottis. 
This  is  enough  to  prove,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  voice  is  formed  in  -ine  glottis  by  the 
motion  of  its  inferior  ligaments. 

This  fact  being  established,  is  it  possible, 
on  physical  principles,  to  account  for  the 
formation  of  the  voice  ?  The  following  ex- 
planation appears  the  most  probable. 

The  air  being  pressed  from  the  lungs,  pro- 
ceeds in  a  pipe  of  considerable  size.  This 
pipe  very  soon  becomes  contracted,  and  the 
air  is  forced  to  pass  through  a  narrow 
slit,  the  two  sides  of  which  are  vibrating 
plates,  which  permit  and  intercept  the  air, 
like  the  plates  of  reeds,  and  which  ought,  in 
the  same  manner,  by  these  alternations,  to 
produce  sonorous  undulations  in  the  trans- 
mitted current  of  air. 

But  in  blowing  into  the  trachea  of  a  dead 
body,  why  does  it  not  produce  a  sound  like 
that  of  the  human  voice  ?  Why  is  the  palsied 
slate  of  the  internal  muscles  of  tiiis  orgaa 
followed  by  tlie  loss  of  the  voice  ?  Why,  in  a 
%vord,  is  an  act  of  the  will  necessary  to  |)ro- 
duce  the  vocal  sound  ?  The  answer  to  this 
is  not  difficult.  The  ligaments  of  the  glot- 
tis have  not  the  faculty  of  vibrating  like  the 
plates  of  reeds,  except  the  tliyro-aryta;noid 
muscles  are  contracted ;  and,  therefore,  in 
every  case  in  which  the  muscles  are  not 
contracted,  the  voice  will  not  be  produced. 

Exi)erimcnts  performed  on  animals  arc 
]icrfectly  in  unison  with  this  doctrine.  Di- 
vide the  two  recurrent  nerves,  and  the  voice 
w  jil  ct^ise.  If  only  one  is  cut,  the  voice 
will  be  only  linlf  lost; 

Dr.  iMagcndiC;  however,  hrs  -^ccii  i  num- 
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ber  of  animals,  in  which  the  two  recurrent 
nerves  had  been  cut,  cry  very  loud  when 
they  suffered  severe  pain.  These  sounds 
■were  very  similar  to  the  sounds  that  would 
be  produced  mechanically  with  the  larynx 
of  the  animal  when  dead,  by  blowing  into 
the  trachea,  and  bringing  together  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages.  This  phenomenon  is  easily 
understood  by  the  distribution  of  the  nerves 
of  the  larynx.  The  recurrents  being  cut, 
tlie  thyro-aryt<enoid  muscles  do  not  contract, 
and  thence  results  the  loss  of  voice  ;  but  the 
aryttenoid  muscle,  that  receives  its  nerves 
from  the  superior  laryngeal,  contracts,  and 
brings  together,  in  the  instant  of  a  sliong 
expiration,  the  arytsenoid  cartilages,  and  the 
slit  of  the  glottis  becomes  sufficiently  nar- 
row for  the  air  to  throw  tlie  thyro-arytscnoid 
muscles,  though  they  are  not  contracted,  in- 
to vibration. 

Intensity  or  Volume  of  the  Voice.  —  The 
intensity  of  the  voice,  like  that  of  all  other 
sounds,  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  vi- 
brations. 

The  vibrations  of  the  vocal  chords  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  force  with  which  the  air 
is  expelled  from  the  breast ;  and  the  longer 
the  chords  are,  that  is,  the  more  voluminous 
the  larynx  is,  the  more  considerable  will  be 
the  extent  of  the  vibrations.  A  strong  per- 
son, with  a  large  chest,  and  a  larynx  of 
large  dimensions,  presents  the  most  advan- 
tageous condition  for  the  intensity  of  the 
voice.  If  such  a  person  becomes  sick,  his 
voice,  on  account  of  his  weakness,  loses 
much  of  its  intensity,  because  it  is  no  longer 
expelled  with  the  same  force  from  the  chest. 

Children,  women,  and  eunuchs,  whose 
larynx  is  proportionably  less  than  that  of  a 
man  in  adult  age,  have  also  much  less  in- 
tensity of  voice. 

In  the  ordinary  production  of  the  voice, 
it  results  from  the  simultaneous  motions  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  glottis.  Were  one  of 
these  sides  to  lose  the  faculty  of  causing  the 
air  to  vibrate,  the  voice  would  lose,  necessa- 
rily, half  its  intensity,  the  force  of  expiration 
being  the  same.  This  may  be  proved  in 
cutting  one  of  the  recurrent  nerves  of  a  dog, 
or  in  paying  attention  to  the  voice  of  a  per- 
son who  has  had  a  complete  attack  of  he- 
miplegia. 

Tone  of  the  voice. — Every  individual  has 
a  particular  tone  of  voice  by  which  he  is 
known  :  there  is  also  a  particular  tone  which 
belongs  to  the  different  sexes  and  age.  The 
tone  of  the  voice  presents  an  infinite  number 
of  modifications.    Upon  what  circumstances 
do  these  depend  ?    This  is  unknown.  The 
feminine  tone,  however,  which  is  found  in 
children  and  eunuchs,  generally  agrees  with 
the  state  of  the  cartilages  of  tlie  larynx.  On 
the  contrary,    the  masculine   tone  which 
women  sometimes  possess,  appears  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  state  of  tliese  cartilages,  and 
particularly  with  that  of  tlie  thyroids.  Tone 
is  a  modification  of  sound,  of  which  philo- 


sophers have  by  no  means  given  an  exact 
explanation. 

Of  the  extent  of  the  voice. — The  sounds 
which  the  human  lai-ynx  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing are  very  numerous.  Many  cele- 
brated authors  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  manner  of  their  formation  ;  but  they 
have  rather  given  us  comparisons  than  ex- 
planations. 

We  have  examined  the  reed  of  the  organ 
of  voice;  we  shall  now  consider  the  tube 
that  the  vocal  sound  traverses  after  having 
been  produced.  In  proceeding  from  be- 
low upwards,  the  tube  is  composed,  1st,  of 
the  interval  between  the  epiglottis  before, 
its  lateral  ligaments  upon  tiie  sides,  and  of 
the  posterior  side  of  the  pharynx  ;  2dly,  of 
the  pharynx  behind,  and  laterally,  and  of 
the  most  posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the 
tongue  before ;  3dly,  sometimes  of  the 
mouth,  and  sometimes  of  the  nasal  cavities  ; 
at  other  times  of  these  two  cavities  together. 

This  tube,  capable  of  being  prolonged  or 
shortened,  of  being  made  wider  or  narrower  ; 
being  susceptible  of  assuming  an  infinite 
variety  of  forms,  ought  to  be  very  capable 
of  performing  all  the  lunctions  of  the  body 
of  a  reed  instrument ;  —  that  is,  to  be  ca- 
pable of  harmonizing  with  the  larynx,  and 
of  thus  favouring  the  production  of  the  nu- 
merous tones  of  which  the  voice  is  sus- 
ceptible ;  of  increasing  the  intensity  of  the 
vocal  sound,  by  taking  a  conical  form,  with 
the  base  outwards ;  of  giving  a  roundness 
and  agreeableness  to  the  sound,  by  suitably 
disposing  its  exterior  opening,  or  by  almost 
entirely  shutting  it,  &c. 

Until  the  influence  of  the  tube  of  reed  in- 
struments has  been  determined  with  preci- 
sion, it  is  evident  that  we  can  form  only 
probable  conjectures  respecting  the  influence 
of  the  tube  of  the  organ  of  voice.  In  tliis 
respect  we  can  make  only  a  small  number 
of  observations,  which  relate  particularly 
to  the  most  apparent  phenomena. 

A.  The  larynx  is  raised  in  the  production 
of  acute  sounds  ;  it  is  lowered,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  formation  of  those  that  are 
grave  ;  consequently  the  vocal  tube  is  short- 
ened in  the  first  case,  and  lengthened  in  the 
second. 

We  suppose  that  a  short  tube  is  more 
favourable  to  the  transmission  of  acute 
sounds,  whilst  a  long  one  is  more  so  for 
those  that  are  grave.  The  tube  changes  its 
length  at  the  same  time  that  it  changes  its 
breadth  ;  and  this  is  remarkable,  as  we  have 
seen  above  that  the  breadth  of  the  tube  has 
a  great  influence  upon  its  facility  of  trans- 
mitting sounds. 

When  the  larynx  descends,  that  is,  when 
the  vocal  tube  is  prolonged,  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage descends,  and  removes  from  the  os 
hyoides  the  wliole  height  of  the  tliyro-iiyoid 
membrane.  By  this  separation  the  gland 
of  the  epiglottis  is  carried  forward,  and 
places  itself  in  the  cavity  of  the  posterior 
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aspect  of  the  os  liyoides ;  tliis  gland  draws 
after  it  the  epiglottis :  from  this  results  a 
considerable  cnlurgoment  of  the  inferior 
part  of  the  vocal  tulie. 

The  contrary  phenomenon  happens  when 
the  larynx  is  raised.  The  thyroid  cartilage 
then  rises,  and  becomes  engaged  behind  the 
OS  hyoides,  by  displacing  and  pushing  back- 
ward the  epiglottid  gland  ;  this  pushes  the 
epiglottis,  and  the  vocal  tube  is  much  con- 
tracted. By  imitating  the  motion  upon  the 
dead  body,  we  may  easily  ascertain  that  the 
narrowing  may  proceed  to  five-sixths  of  the 
breadth  of  the  tube.  Now,  we  adapt  a 
large  tube  to  a  reed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing grave  sounds  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  narrow  tube  which  is  generally  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  acute  sounds. 
We  can  then,  to  a  certain  degree,  account 
for  the  utility  of  the  changes  of  breadth 
■which  take  place  in  the  inferior  part  of  the 
vocal  tube. 

B.  The  presence  of  the  ventricles  of  the 
larynx  immediately  above  the  inferior  liga- 
ments of  the  glottis,  appears  intended  to 
isolate  those  ligaments,  so  that  they  may 
vibrate  freely  in  the  air.  When  foreign 
bodies  enter  the  ventricles,  or  when  a  false 
membrane,  or  mucosities  are  formed,  the 
voice  is  generally  extinguished,  or  much 
weakened. 

C.  From  its  form,  its  position,  its  elas- 
ticity ;  from  the  motions  which  its  muscles 
impress  upon  it,  the  epiglottis  appears  to 
belong  essentially  to  the  apparatus  of  the 
voice ;  but  what  ai-e  its  uses  ?  We  have 
already  seen  that  it  contributes  powerfully 
to  the  narrowing  of  the  vocal  tube  ;  it  may 
be  supposed  that  it  has  a  more  important 
function, 

D.  The  vocal  tube  has  visibly  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  intensity  of  the  voice. 
The  most  intense  sounds  which  the  voice 
can  produce  cause  the  mouth  to  be  opened 
very  wide,  the  tongue  to  be  drawn  a  little 
back,  and  the  velum  of  the  palate  raised  into 
a  horizontal  position,  and  to  become  elas- 
tic, closing  all  commvmication  vvith  the 
nostrils. 

In  this  case  the  pharynx  and  the  mouth 
evidently  perform  the  office  of  a  speaking 
trumpet,  that  is  to  say,  they  represent  very 
exactly  a  tube  with  a  reed,  which  increases 
in  wideness  outwards,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  augment  the  intensity  of  the  sound 
produced  by  the  reed.  If  the  moutli  is  in 
part  closed,  the  lips  carried  forward  and 
turned  towards  each  other,  the  sound  will 
acquire  rotundity,  and  an  agreeable  expres- 
sion ;  but  it  will  lose  part  of  its  intensity : 
this  result  is  easily  explained  after;  what  we 
have  said  of  the  influence  of  the  form  of 
tubes  in  reed  instruments. 

For  the  same  reasons,  whenever  tlic  vocal 
sound  passes  into  the  nose,  it  will  become 
dull,  for  the  form  of  the  cavities  of  the  nose 
is  well  fitted  for  diminishing  tlic  intensity  of 


sounds.  If  the  moutii  and  nose  are  shut  at 
the  same  time,  no  sound  can  be  produced. 

E.  Wc  have  seen,  in  considering  the 
production  of  voice,  that  a  great  number  of 
modifications  relative  to  expression  arise 
from  changes  of  the  thickness,  and  of  the 
elasticity  of  the  lips  of  the  glottis.  The 
tube  may  produce  a  number  of  others,  ac- 
cording to  its  different  degrees  of  length  or 
breadth  ;  according  to  its  form,  the  con- 
traction of  the  pharynx,  the  position  of  the 
tongue,  or  of  the  velum  of  the  palate ;  ac- 
cording as  the  sound  passes  wholly  or  in 
part  through  the  mouth,  or  the  nose,  or  both 
together ;  according  to  the  individual  dis- 
position of  the  mouth  or  nose  ;  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  teeth;  the  size  of  the 
tongue,  &e.  ;  the  expression  of  the  voice  is 
continually  modified  according  to  all  these 
circumstances.  For  example,  whenever  the 
sound  traverses  the  nasal  cavities,  it  becomes 
disagreeably  nasal. 

Those  persons  are  mistaken,  who  think 
that  the  intensity  of  vocal  sound  may  be 
augmented  by  repercussion,  in  passing 
through  the  nasal  cavities ;  these  cavities 
produce  quite  a  contrary  effect.  Whenever 
the  voice  is  introduced  into  them,  from 
whatever  cause,  it  becomes  dull. 

F.  Besides  the  numerous  modifications 
which  the  tube  of  tlie  vocal  organ  causes 
in  the  intensity  and  the  expression  of  the 
voice,  in  alternately  permitting  or  intercept-, 
ing  its  productions  :  there  is  another  very 
important  kind  of  modification  produced  by 
it.  By  means  of  this  the  vocal  sound  is 
divided  into  very  small  portions,  each  pos- 
sessing a  distinct  character,  because  each  of 
them  is  produced  by  a  distinct  motion  of 
the  tube.  This  sort  of  influence  of  the  vocal 
tube  is  called  the  faculty  of  articulating, 
which  presents,  besides,  an  infinite  variety 
of  individual  diflTerences  suitable  to  tlie 
peculiar  organisation  of  the  vocal  tube. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  the  human 
voice  in  a  general  manner  ;  we  now  proceed 
to  speak  of  its  principal  modifications : 
namely,  the  cry  or  native  voice ;  the  voice 
properly  so  called,  or  acquired  voice ; 
speech,  or  articulate  voice ;  singing,  or  aj)- 
preciable  voice. 

2Vie  cry,  or  native  voice.  —  The  cry  is  a 
sound  which  cannot  be  appreciated ;  it  is, 
like  .all  those  sounds  produced  by  the  larynx, 
susceptible  of  vaiiation  in  tone,  intensity,  and 
expression.  The  cry  is  easily  distinguished 
from  all  other  vocal  sounds ;  but  as  its  cha- 
racter depends  upon  the  expression,  it  is 
impossible  to  account  physically  for  the  dif- 
ference between  it  and  the  latter.  Wliat- 
ever  is  the  condition  of  man,  or  whatever 
his  age,  he  is  capable  of  crying.  The  new- 
born child,  the  idiot,  the  person  deaf  from 
birth,  the  savage,  the  civilised,  the  decrepit 
old  man,  all  are  capable  of  jjroducing  cries. 
We  ought,  then,  to  consider  the  cry  as  parti- 
cularly attached  to  organisation  j  indeed  wo 
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may  be  convinced  of  this  in  examining  its 
uses. 

By  tlie  cry  we  express  vivid  sensations, 
whether  they  proceed  from  without  or  with- 
in ;  whetlier  they  are  agreeable  or  painful ; 

—  there  are  cries  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 
By  the  cry  we  express  our  most  simple  in- 
stinctive wants,  the  natural  passions.  There 
is  a  cry  of  fury,  another  of  fear,  &c. 

The  social  wants  and  passions,  not  being 
an  indispensable  consequence  of  organisa- 
tion, and  the  state  of  civilisation  being  ne- 
cessary for  their  development,  they  have 
no  peculiar  cry.  The  cry  comprehends, 
generally,  the  most  intense  sounds  that  the 
organ  of  voice  can  produce  ;  its  expression 
has  often  something  in  it  which  offends  the 
ear,  and  it  has  a  strong  action  upon  those 
who  are  near  it. 

By  means  of  tlie  cry,  important  relations 
are  established  among  mankind.  The  cry 
of  joy  inclines  to  joy  ;  the  cry  of  pain  ex- 
cites pity ;  the  cry  produced  by  terror 
causes  fear,  even  in  those  at  a  disUince,  &c. 
This  sort  of  language  is  found  in  most  ani- 
mals ;  it  is  almost  the  only  language  which 
has  been  given  them  ;  the  song  of  birds 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  modification  of 
their  cry. 

Acquired  Voice,  or  Voice  properli/  so  called. 

—  In  the  usual  state  of  man,  that  is,  when 
he  lives  in  society,  and  when  he  is  possessed 
of  the  faculty  of  hearing,  he  knows,  from 
earliest  youth,  that  mankind  utter  sounds 
which  are  not  cries ;  he  very  soon  finds  that 
he  can  produce  the  same  sort  of  sounds  with 
his  larynx,  and  immediately,  what  is  caUed 
acquired  voice,  is  developed  in  him,  by  the 
ciFect  of  imitation,  and  the  advantages  he 
derives  from  it.  A  deaf  child  cannot  make 
any  remark  with  regard  to  sound,  and  there- 
fore he  never  acquires  it.  There  seems  to 
be  no  difference  between  the  voice  and  the 
cry,  except  in  intensity  and  expression,  forit 
is  likewise  formed  of  inappreciable  sounds, 
or  of  sounds  whose  intervals  are  not  exactly 
distinguished  by  the  ear. 

Since  the  voice  is  the  consequence  of 
hearing,  and  of  an  intellectual  process,  it 
cannot  be  developed  if  those  circumstances, 
by  which  it  is  produced,  do  not  exist.  In 
fact,  children  born  deaf,  who  have  never  had 
any  idea  of  sound  ;  idiots,  that  establish  no 
relation  between  the  sounds  which  they  hear, 
and  those  which  their  larynx  can  produce, 
have  no  voice,  though  the  vocal  apparatus  of 
both  may  be  fit  to  form  and  modify  sounds 
as  well  as  that  of  individuals  perfectly 
formed. 

For  the  same  reason  those  whom  we  im- 
properly term  savages,  because  they  have 
been  found  wandering  in  forests  since  their 
infancy,  can  have  no  voice  ;  the  understand- 
ing not  being  developed  in  a  solitary  state, 
but  only  in  social  life. 

Tlic  expression,  the  intensity,  the  tone  of 
the  voice,  arc  susceptible  of  numerous  modi- 
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fications  on  the  part  of  the  larynx  ;  the  vocal 
tube  also  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  voice  :  speech,  and  singing,  are  only  mo- 
difications of  the  social  voice. 

Modifications  of  the  Voice  by  age. — The 
larynx  is  in  proportion  very  small  in  the 
foetus,  and  the  new-born  infant ;  its  small 
volume  forms  a  contrast  with  that  of  the  os 
hyoides,  with  the  tongue  andjotlier  organs 
of  deglutition,  which  are  already  much 
developed.  Besides,  it  is  round,  and  the 
thyroid  cartilage  forms  no  projection  in  the 
neck. 

The  lips  of  the  glottis,  the  ventricles,  the 
superior  ligaments,  are  very  short  in  propor- 
tion to  what  they  become  afterwards ;  for  the 
thyroid  cartilage  not  being  much  developed, 
they  consequently  occupy  a  small  space. 
The  cartilages  are  flexible,  and  have  not 
nearly  the  solidity  which  they  possess  after- 
wards. 

The  larynx  preserves  these  characters  al- 
most till  puberty ;  at  this  period  a  general 
revolution  takes  place  in  the  economy. 
The  development  of  the  genital  organs  de- 
termines a  sudden  increase  in  the  nutrition 
of  many  of  the  organs,  of  which  that  of  the 
voice  is  one. 

The  greatest  activity  of  nutrition  is  first 
remarked  in  the  muscles;  afterwards,  but 
more  slowly,  it  is  seen  in  the  cartilages : 
the  general  form  of  the  larynx  is  then  mo- 
dified ;  the  thyroid  cartilage  becomes  deve- 
loped in  its  anterior  part,  it  forms  a  projec- 
tion in  the  neck,  but  greater  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female.  From  this  circum- 
stance results  a  considerable  prolongation  of 
the  lips  of  the  glottis,  or  thyro-arythafnoid 
muscles;  and  this  phenomenon  is  much 
more  worthy  of  remark  than  the  general  in- 
crease of  the  glottis  which  happens  at  the 
same  time. 

Though  these  changes  in  the  larynx  are 
rapid,  they  do  not  happen  all  at  once ;  some- 
times it  is  six  or  eight  months  before  they 
terminate. 

After  puberty  the  larynx  does  not  sufl^er 
any  other  remarkable  changes ;  its  volume 
and  the  projection  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
continue  to  increase,  and  become  more 
strongly  marked.  The  cartilages  become 
partially  ossified  in  manhood. 

In  old  age  the  ossification  of  the  cartilages 
continues,  and  becomes  almost  complete ; 
the  epiglottid  gland  diminishes  considerably, 
and  the  internal  muscles,  but  those  particu- 
larly that  form  the  lips  of  the  glottis,  dimi- 
nish in  volume,  assume  a  colour  less  deep, 
and  lose  their  elasticity  ;  in  a  word,  they  take 
the  same  modifications  as  the  muscular  sys- 
tem in  general. 

The  production  of  voice,  as  it  supposes 
tlie  passage  of  air  to  and  from  the  lungs  to 
take  place,  cannot  exist  in  the  foetus,  plung- 
ed as  it  is  in  the  lujuor  amnii ;  but  the  ciiild 
is  capable  of  producing  very  acute  sounds  at 
the  instant  of  birth. 
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Vagilus  is  the  name  that  is  given  to  this 
voice,  or  cry  of  children,  by  wliich  they  ex- 
press their  wants  and  feelings.  Wc 
must  recollect  that  this  is  tlie  object  of  the 
cry. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the 
child  begins  to  form  sounds  that  are  easily 
distinguished  from  the  vagitus.  These 
sounds,  at  first  vague  and  irregular,  very 
soon  become  more  distinct  and  connected 
nurses  then  begin  to  make  them  pronounce 
the  most  simple  words,  and  afterwards  those 
that  are  more  complicated. 

The  pronunciation  of  children  has  very 
little  resemblance  to  that  of  adults ;  but 
there  is  also  a  great  difference  between  them. 
In  children,  the  teeth  have  not  yet  quitted 
their  alveoli ;  the  tongue  is  comparatively 
very  large ;  when  the  lips  are  closed  they 
are  larger  than  is  necessary  for  covering  an- 
teriorly the  gums ;  the  nasal  cavities  are  not 
much  developed,  &c. 

Children  advance  only  by  degrees,  and  in 
proportion  as  their  organs  of  pronunciation 
approach  those  of  the  adult,  to  articulate  ex- 
actly the  different  combinations  of  letters. 
They  are  not  capable  of  forming  appreciable 
sounds,  or  of  singing,  until  long  after  they 
have  acquired  the  faculty  of  speech.  This 
sort  of  sounds  is  the  voice  properly  so  called, 
or  acquired  :  they  could  not  exist  in  the 
child  were  it  deaf.  They  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  modification  of  the  vagi- 

tlLS. 

Until  the  period  of  puberty,  the  lai7nx 
remains  proportionably  very  small,  as  well 
as  the  lips  of  the  glottis  :  the  voice  is  also 
composed  entirely  of  acute  sounds.  It  is 
physically  impossible  that  the  larynx  should 
produce  grave  ones. 

At  puberty,  particularly  in  males,  the 
voice  undergoes  a  remarkable  modification  : 
it  acquires  in  a  few  days,  often  ail  at  once, 
a  gravity,  and  a  dull  or  deaf  expression,  that 
it  was  far  from  having  before. 

It  sinks  in  general  about  an  octave.  The 
voice  of  a  young  man  is  said  to  moult,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  expression.  In  cer- 
tain cases  the  voice  is  almost  entirely  lost  for 
some  weeks  ;  it  frequently  contracts  a  mark- 
ed hoarseness.  Sometimes  it  happens  that 
the  young  man  produces  involuntarily  a  very 
acute  sound  when  he  wishes  to  produce  a 
grave  one :  it  is  then  scarcely  possible  for 
him  to  produce  appreciable  sounds,  or  to 
sing  true. 

This  state  of  things  continues  sometimes 
nearly  a  year,  after  wliich  the  voice  becomes 
more  clear,  and  remains  so  during  life  :  but 
some  individuals  lose  entirely,  during  the 
Ttioulling  of  the  voice,  the  faculty  of  singing  ; 
others,  who  having  a  fine  and  extensive  voice 
Jjcfore  the  monllin;^,  have  afterwards  only  a 
very  ordinary  one. 

Tlie  gravity  (hat  the  voice  acquires  de- 
pends evidently  upon  the  development  of 
the  larynx,  aJid  particularly  on  the  prolong- 


ation of  the  lips  of  the  glottis.  As  these 
parts  cannot  stretch  backward,  they  come 
forward  :  it  is  also  at  this  time  tliat  the 
larynx  projects  in  the  neck,  and  the  pomum 
Adami  appears.  In  the  female,  the  lips  of 
the  glottis  do  not  present  at  puberty  this  in- 
crease in  breadth ;  the  voice  also  generally 
remains  acute. 

The  voice  generally  preserves  the  same 
characters  until  after  adult  age ;  at  least,  the 
modifications  that  it  undergoes  in  the  inter- 
val are  but  inconsiderable,  and  affect  prin- 
cipally the  expression,  and  tlie  volume.  To- 
wards the  beginning  of  old  age,  the  voice 
changes  anew,  its  expression  alters,  and  its 
extent  diminishes :  singing  is  more  difB- 
cult,  the  sounds  become  noisy,  and  their 
production  painful  aijd  fatiguing.  The  or- 
gans of  pronunciation  being  changed  by  the 
effect  of  age,  the  teeth  become  shorter,  and 
frequently  being  lost,  the  pronunciation  is 
sensibly  changed.  All  these  phenomena  are 
more  noted  in  confimed  old  age.  The  voice 
is  weak,  shaking,  and  broken  ;  singing  has 
the  same  characters,  which  depend  on  im- 
paired muscular  contraction.  Speech  also 
undergoes  remarkable  modifications ;  the 
slowness  of  the  motions  of  the  tongue,  the 
want  of  the  teeth,  the  lips  proportionally 
longer,  &c.,  necessarily  influence  the  pro- 
nunciation."—  Magendie's  Physiology. 

VOLATICUS.    {Volaticus;  from  volo, 
to  fly.  j    Volatile  ;  that  goeth  or  flieth,  as  it 
were,  away  suddenl)'. 
.  VOLATILE.     See  Volaticus. 
'  Volatile  alkali.    See  Ammonia. 

Volatile  caustic,  alkali.    See  Ammonia. 

VOLATILITY.  The  property  of  bodies 
by  which  they  are  disposed  to  assume  the  va- 
porous or  elastic  state,  and  quit  the  vessels 
in  which  they  are  placed. 

VOLCANITE.    See  Augite. 

Volse'lla.  a  probang,  or  instrument 
to  remove  bodies  sticking  in  the  throat. 

VOLUBILIS.  Twining.  Botanists 
apply  it  to  stems  which  twine  round  other 
plants  by  their  own  spiral  form,  either  from 
left  to  right,  supposing  the  observer  in  tlic 
centre,  (or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the 
apparent  motions  of  tlie  sun  ;)  as  in  Tamus 
communis,  and  the  honey-suckle :  or  from 
right  to  left,  contrary  to  the  sun,  as  with 
Convolmdv.<i  seepium,  the  French  bean,  &c. 

VOLVA.  {Volvn,  a.  f .  ;  from  valva.) 
The  wrapper  or  covering  of  tlie  fungous 
tribe,  of  a  membranous  texture,  concealing 
their  parts  of  fructification,  and  in  due  time 
bursting  all  round,  forming  a  ring  upon  the 
stalk,  as  in  Agaricus  cnmpeslris.  Such  is  tl)e 
original  meaning  of  this  term,  as  explained 
by  Linnajus;  but  it  has  become  more  gene- 
rally used  by  Linnasus  himself  for  the  fleshy 
external  covering  of  some  other  fungi,  wliich 
is  scarcely  raised  out  of  the  ground,  and  en- 
folds the  whole  plant  when  young.  It  is 
.simple,  double,  or  stcllalcd,  very  much  cut  j 
as  in  Lycopodum  slcUalum. 
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VO'LVULUS.  (From  uoluo,  to  roll  up.) 
The"  iliac  passion,  or  inflammation  in  the 
bowels,  called  twisting  of  the  guts.  See 
Iliac  passion. 

Volvulus   tebrestris.       Small  bind- 
weed.   The  Convolvulus  minor. 

VO'MER.  Named  from  its  great  re- 
semblance to  a  plough-share.  It  is  a  slen- 
der thin  bone,  separating  the  nostrils  from 
each  other,  consisting  of  two  plates  much 
compressed  together,  very  dense  and  strong, 
yet  so  thin  as  to  be  transparent ;  these  two 
plates  seem  fit  every  edge  to  separate  from 
each  other,  and  thus  a  groove  is  formed  at 
every  side. —  1.  This  groove  on  the  upper 
edge,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  its  base,  is 
wide,  and  receives  into  it  the  projecting 
points  of  the  ethmoid  and  sphenoid  bones, 
and  thus  it  stands  very  firmly  and  securely 
on  the  skull,  and  capable  of  resisting  blows 
of  considerable  violence.  —  2.  The  groove, 
upon  tlie  lower  part,  is  narrower,  and  re- 
ceives the  rising  line  in  the  middle  of  tho 
palate  plate,  where  the  bones  join  to  form 
tlie  palate  suture.  At  tlie  fore-part  it  is 
united  by  a  ragged  surface,  and  by  some- 
thing like  a  groove,  to  the  middle  cartilage 
of  the  nose,  and  as  the  vomer  receives  the 
other  bones  into  its  grooves,  it  is,  as  it  were, 
locked  in  on  all  sides,  receiving  support  and 
strength  from  each,  but  more  particularly 
from  the  thick  and  strong  membrane  which 
covers  the  whole,  and  which  is  so  continuous 
as  to  resemble  a  periosteum,  or  rather  a  con- 
tinued ligament,  from  its  strength ;  thus  the 
slender  vomer  possesses  sufficient  strength 
to  avert  from  it  all  those  evils  which  must 
inevitably  have  occurred,  had  it  been  less 
wisely  or  less  strongly  constructed. 

VO'MICA.  (From  wo  mo,  to  spit  up; 
because  it  discharges  a  sanies.)  An  ab- 
scess of  the  lungs. 

VOMITING.  Vomilio.  A  forcible 
ejection  of  food,  or  any  other  substance, 
from  the  stomach,  through  the  oesophagus 
and  mouth. 

"  That  internal  sensation  which  announces 
the  necessity  of  vomiting  is  called  nausea  ; 
it  consists  of  a  general  uneasiness,  with  a 
feeling  of  dizziness  in  the  head,  or  in  the 
epigastric  region  :  the  lower  lip  trembles, 
and  the  saliva  flows  in  abundance.  Instant- 
ly, and  involuntarily,  convulsive  contractions 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  at  same  time, 
of  the  diaphragm,  succeed  to  this  state  ;  the 
first  arc  not  very  intense,  but  those  that  fol- 
low are  more  so  ;  they  at  last  become  such, 
that  the  matters  contained  in  the  stomach 
surmount  the  resistance  of  the  cardia,  and 


are  thus  darted,  as  it  were,  into  the  oesopha- 
gus and  mouth  ;  the  same  effect  is  produced 
many  times  in  succession  ;  it  ceases  for  a 
time,  and  begins  again  after  some  interval. 

At  the  instant  that  the  matters  driven  from 
the  stomach  traverse  the  pharynx  and  tlie 
mouth,  the  glottis  shuts,  the  velum  of  the 
palate  rises,  and  becomes  horizontal,  as  in 
deglutition ;  nevertheless,  every  time  that 
one  vomits,  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  is  in- 
troduced either  into  the  larynx,  or  the  nasal 
canals. 

VoiTuting  was  long  believed  to  depend 
upon  the  rapid  convulsive  contraction  of  the 
stomach  ;  but  it  has  been  shown,  by  a  series 
of  experiments,  that,  in  the  process,  this  vis- 
cus  is  nearly  passive ;  and  that  the  true 
agents  of  vomiting  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  diaphragm,  and,  on  the  other,  the  large 
abdominal  muscles. 

In  the  ordinary  state,  the  diaphragm  and 
the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  co-operate  ia 
vomiting ;  but  each  of  them  can,  neverthe- 
less, produce  it  separately.  Thus,  an  ani- 
mal still  vomits,  though  the  diaphragm  lias 
been  rendered  immoveable  by  cutting  the 
diaphragmatic  nerves;  it  vomits  the  same, 
though  the  whole  abdominal  muscles  have 
been  taken  away  by  the  knife,  with  the  pre- 
caution of  leaving  the  linea  alba  and  the 
peritonaaum  imtouched." 

Vomiting  of  blood.     See  Hmmatemesis- 

Vo'mitus  cruentus.    See  Hceinatemesis. 

Voracious  appelile.     See  jDuliniia. 

Vox  ABSCISSA.  Hoarseness,  and  also  a 
loss  of  voice. 

Vulga'go.  The  asarabacca  was  so  called. 
See  Asarum. 

VULNERA'RIA.  (From  vulnus,  a 
wound.)  Medicines  which  heal  wounds. 
A  herb  named  from  its  use  in  healing 
wounds. 

Vulneraria  aqua.  Arquebusade. 
VU'LNUS.    A  wound. 
VuLNus   sclopeticum.        A  gun-shot 
wound. 

VULPENITE.  A  mineral  of  a  greyish- 
white  colour,  found  along  with  granular 
foliated  limestone,  at  Vulpino,  in  Italy. 

VU'LVA.  (^Quasi  valoa,  the  aperture 
to  the  womb  ;  or  rjuasi  volvu,  because  the 
foetus  is  wrapped  up  in  it.)  The  puden- 
dum muliebre,  or  parts  of  generation 
proper  to  women ;  also  a  foramen  in  tho 
brain. 

VULVA'RIA.  (From  vulva,  the  worn!) ; 
'  so  named  from  its  smell,  or  use  in  disorders 
of  the  womb.)    Stinking  orach.    See  CAc- 

nopodium  vulvar  ia. 
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ACKE.     A  mineral  substance  inter- 
mediate between  clay  and  basalt. 
WADD.    A  name  of  plumbago. 
Wadd,  black.    An  ore  of  manganese  :  so 
called  in  Derbyshire. 

WAKE  ROBIN.    See  ^nm. 
WALL-FLOWER.     See  Chdranthus 

WALL-PELLITORY.  See  Parie- 
taria. 

WALL-PEPPER.    See  Sedum  acre. 

WALNUT.    See  Juglans. 

WALTHER,  Augustine  Frrderic,  a 
physician,  was  appointed  in  1723,  professor 
of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  Ley  den.  Several 
of  his  dissertations  on  anatomical  subjects  are 
commended,  and  have  been  reprinted  by 
Haller.  The  best  of  his  larger  pieces  is 
"  De  Lingua  Humana  Libellus,"  in  quarto. 
As  a  botanist  he  published  a  Catalogue  of 
the  Plants  in  his  own  gai-den,  and  a  work  on 
the  Structure  of  Plants.  He  died  about  the 
year  1746. 

WALTON.  A  town,  near  Tewkesbury 
in  Gloucestershire,  where  there  is  a  mineral 
spring,  containing  a  small  portion  of  iron 
dissolved  in  fixed  air ;  of  absorbent  earth 
combined  with  hepatic  air ;  of  vitriolated 
magnesia,  and  muriated  mineral  alkali ;  but 
the  proportions  of  these  constituent  parts 
have  not  been  accurately  ascertained. 
Walton  water  is  chiefly  efficacious  in  ob- 
structions and  other  affections  of  the 
glands. 

WATER.  Aqua.  This  fluid  is  so  well 
known,  as  scarcely  to  require  any  defini- 
tion. 

It  is  transparent,  without  colour,  smell, 
or  taste  ;  in  a  very  slight  degree  compres- 
sible ;  when  pure,  not  liable  to  spontaneous 
change  ;  liquid  in  tlie  common  temperature 
of  our  atmosphere,  assuming  the  solid  form 
at  32°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  gaseous  at  212°, 
but  returning  unaltered  to  its  liquid  state  on 
resuming  any  degree  of  heat  between  these 
points ;  capable  of  dissolving  a  greater 
number  of  natural  bodies  than  any  other 
fluid  whatever,  and  especially  those  known 
by  the  name  of  the  saline  ;  performing  the 
most  important  functions  in  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms,  and  entering  largely 
into  their  composition  as  a  constituent  part. 

"  Native  water  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found 
perfectly  pure.  The  waters  that  flow  within 
or  upon  the  surface  of  the  cartii,  contain 
various  earthy,  saline,  metallic,  vegetable,  or 
animal  particles,  according  to  the  substances 
over  or  through  which  they  pass.  Rain  and 
snow  waters  arc  much  purer  than  tliese,  al- 
tiiouch  they  also  contain  wliatcver  floats  in 
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tlie  air,  or  has  been  exhaled  along  with  tho 
watery  vapours. 

The  purity  of  water  may  be  known  by 
the  following  marks  or  properties  of  pure 
water  :  — 

1.  Pure  water  is  lighter  than  water  that 
is  not  pure. 

2.  Pure  water  is  more  fluid  than  water 
that  is  not  pure. 

3.  It  has  no  colour,  smell,  or  taste. 

4.  It  wets  more  easily  than  the  waters 
containing  metallic  and  earthy  salts,  called 
hard  waters,  and  feels  softer  when  touched. 

5.  Soap,  or  a  solution  of  soap  in  alkohol, 
mixes  easily  and  perfectly  with  it. 

6.  It  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  adding  to 
it  a  solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  or  a 
solution  of  silver,  or  of  lead,  or  of  mercury, 
in  nitric  acid,  or  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead 
in  water. 

Water  was,  till  modem  times,  considered 
as  an  elementary  or  simple  substance. 

Previous  to  the  month  of  October  1776, 
the  celebrated  Macquer,  assisted  by  Si- 
gaud  de  la  Fond,  made  an  experiment  by 
burning  hydrogen  gas  in  a  bottle,  without 
explosion,  and  holding  a  white  clu'na  saucer 
over  the  flame.  His  intention  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  ascertaining  whether  any 
fuliginous  smoke  was  produced,  and  he  ob- 
serves, that  the  saucer  remained  perfectly 
clean  and  white,  but  was  moistened  with 
perceptible  drops  of  a  clear  fluid,  resembling 
water ;  and  which,  in  fact,  appeared  to  him 
and  his  assistant  to  be  nothing  but  pure 
water.  He  does  not  say  whether  any  test 
was  applied  to  ascertain  this  purity,  neither 
does  he  make  any  remark  on  tlie  fact. 

In  the  month  of  September  1777, 
Bucquet  and  Lavoisier,  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  fact  which  is  incidentally  and  con- 
cisely mentioned  by  Macquer,  made  an 
experiment  to  discover  what  is  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  hydrogen.  Tlicy  fired 
five  or  six  pints  of  hydrogen  in  an  open  and 
wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  instantly  poured 
two  ounces  of  lime  water  through  the  flame, 
agitating  the  bottle  during  the  time  the 
combustion  lasted.  The  result  of  this  ex- 
periment showed,  that  carbonic  acid  %vas  not 
pj'oduced. 

Before  the  month  of  April  1781,  Mr.  John 
Warltire,  encouraged  by  Dr.  Priestley,  fired 
a  mixture  of  conunon  air  and  Iiydrogen  gas 
in  a  close  copper  vessel,  and  found  its  weight 
diminished.  Dr.  Priestley,  likewise,  before 
the  same  period,  fired  a  like  mixture  of  hy- 
drogen and  oxygon  gas  in  a  closed  glass 
vessel,  Mr.  Warltire  being  present,  llie 
inside  of  the  vessel,  though  clean  and  dry 
before,  became  dewy,  and  was  lined  wiili  a 
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sooty  substance.  These  esperiments  were 
afterwards  repeated  by  Mr.  Cavendish  and 
Dr.  Priestley  ;  and  it  was  found,  that  the 
diminution  of  weight  did  not  take  place, 
neither  was  the  sooty  matter  perceived. 
These  circumstances,  therefore,  must  have 
arisen  from  some  imperfection  in  the  appara- 
tus or  materials  with  which  the  former 
experiments  were  made. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1781, 
that  Mr.  Henry  Cavendish  was  busied  in 
examining  what  becomes  of  the  air  lost  by 
combustion,  and  made  those  valuable  ex- 
periments which  were  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  15th  of  January  1784.  He 
burned  500,000  grain  measures  of  hydrogen 
gas,  with  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  quan- 
tity of  common  air,  and  by  causing  the 
burned  air  to  pass  through  a  glass  tube 
eight  feet  in  length,  135  grains  of  pure 
water  were  condensed.  Pie  also  exploded 
a  mixture  of  19,500  grain  measures  of 
oxygen  gas,  and  37,000  of  hydrogen,  in  a 
close  vessel.  The  condensed  liquor  was 
found  to  contain  a  small  portion  of  nitric 
acid,  when  the  mixture  of  the  air  was  such, 
that  the  burned  air  still  contained  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  oxygen.  In  this 
case  it  may  be  presumed,  that  some  of  the 
oxygen  combines  with  a  portion  of  nitrogen 
present. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lavosier  continued 
his  researches,  and  during  the  winter  of 
1781-1782,  together  with  Gingembre,  he 
filled  a  bottle  of  six  pints  with  hydrogen, 
which  being  fired,  and  two  ounces  of  lime 
water  poured  in,  was  instantly  stopped  with 
a  cork,  through  which  a  flexible  tube  com- 
municating with  a  vessel  of  oxygen  was 
passed.  The  inflammation  ceased,  except 
at  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  through  which  the 
oxygen  was  pressed,  where  a  beautiful  flame 
appeared.  The  combustion  continued  a 
considerable  time,  during  which  the  lime 
water  was  agitated  in  the  bottle.  Neither 
this,  nor  the  same  experiment  repeated  with 
pure  water,  and  with  a  weak  solution  of 
alkali  instead  of  lime  water,  afforded  the  in- 
formation sought  after,  for  these  substances 
were  not  at  all  altered. 

The  inference  of  Mr.  Warltire,  respecting 
the  moisture  on  the  inside  of  the  glass  in 
which  Dr.  Priestley  first  tired  hydrogen  and 
common  air,  was,  that  these  airs,  by  com- 
bustion, deposited  the  moisture  they  con- 
tained. Mr.  Watt,  however,  inferred  from 
these  experiments,  that  water  is  a  compound 
of  the  burned  airs,  which  have  given  out 
their  latent  heat  by  combustion  ;  and  com- 
municated his  sentiments  to  Dr.  Priestly  in 
a  letter  dated  April  26,  1783. 

It  does  not  appear,  tl]at  the  composition 
of  water  was  known  or  admitted  in  France, 
till  the  summer  of  1783,  when  Lavoisier  and 
De  la  Place,  on  the  24th  of  June,  repeated 
the  experiment  of  burning  liydrogen  and 
oxygen  in  a  glass  vessel  over  mercury,  in  a 


still  greater  quantity  tban  had  been  burned 
by  Mr.  Cavendish.  The  result  was  nearly 
five  gross  of  pure  water.  Monge  made  a 
similar  experiment  at  Paris  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  or  perhaps  before. 

This  assiduous  and  accurate  philosopher 
then  proceeded,  in  conjunction  with  Meus- 
nier,  to  pass  the  steam  of  water  through 
a  red-hot  iron  tube,  and  found  that  the  iron 
was  oxidised,  and  hydrogen  disengaged ;  and 
the  steam  of  water  being  passed  over  a  vari- 
ety of  other  combustible  or  oxidable  sub- 
stances, produced  similar  results,  the  water 
disappearing  and  hydrogen  being  disen- 
gaged. These  capital  experiments  were 
accounted  for  by  Lavoisier,  by  supposing 
the  water  to  be  decomposed  into  its  com- 
popent  parts,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the 
former  of  which  unites  with  the  ignited  sub- 
stance, while  the  latter  is  disengaged. 

The  grand  experiment  of  the  composition 
of  water  by  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and 
Seguin,  was  begun  on  Wednesday,  May  13. 
1790,  and  was  finished  on  Friday  the  22d, 
of  the  same  month.  The  combustion  was 
kept  up  185  hours  with  little  interruption, 
during  which  time  the  machine  was  not 
quitted  for  a  moment.  The  experimenters 
alternately  refreshed  themselves  when  fa- 
tigued, by  lying  for  a  few  hours  on  mat- 
tresses in  the  laboratory. 

To  obtain  the  hydrogen,  1.  Zinc  was 
melted  and  rubbed  into  a  powder  in  a  very 
hot  mortar.  2.  This  metal  was  dissolved  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with 
seven  parts  of  water.  The  air  procured  was 
made  to  pass  through  caustic  alkali.  To 
obtain  the  oxygen,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
crystallised  hyperoxymuriate  of  potassa  were 
distilled,  and  the  air  was  transferred  through 
caustic  alkali. 

The  volume  of  hydrogen  employed  was 
25963.568  cubic  inches,  and  the  weight  was 
1039.358  grains. 

The  volume  of  oxygen  was  12570.942, 
and  the  weight  was  6209.869  grains. 

The  total  weight  of  both  elastic  fluids  was 
7249.227. 

The  weight  of  water  obtained  was  7244 
grains,  or  12  ounces  4gros  45  grains. 

The  weight  of  water  which  should  have 
been  obtained  was  12  ounces  4gros  49.227 
grains. 

The  deficit  was  4.227  grains. 

The  quantity  of  azotic  air  before  the  ex- 
periment was  415.256  cubic  inches,  and  at 
the  close  of  it  467.  The  excess  after  the 
experiment  was  consequently  51.744  cubic 
inches.  This  augmentation  is  to  be  attri- 
buted, the  academicians  think,  to  the  small 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air  in  the  cylinders 
of  the  gasometers  at  the  time  the  otiier  airs 
were  introduced.  These  additional  51  cubic 
inches  could  not  arise  from  the  hydrogen, 
for  experiment  showed,  that  it  contained  no 
axotic  air.  Some  addition  of  this  last  fluid, 
the  experimenters  think,  cannot  be  avoided. 
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on  account  of  the  construction  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

The  water  being  examined,  was  found  to 
be  as  pure  as  distilled  water.  Its  specific 
gravity  to  distilled  water  was  as  18671  : 
18670. 

The  decomposition  of  water  is  most  ele- 
gantly effected  by  electricity. 

The  composition  of  water  is  best  demon- 
strated by  exploding  2  volumes  of  hydrogen 
and  1  of  oxygen,  in  the  eudiometer.  They 
disappear  totally,  and  pure  water  results. 
A  cubic  inch  of  this  liquid  at  60°,  weighs 
252.52  grains,  consisting  of 

28.06  grains  hydi-ogen,  and 
224.46  oxygen. 

The  bulk  of  the  former)  ...  , 

>  1 325cubic  mches. 
gas  IS  J 

That  of  the  latter  is  gg2 

1987 


Hence  there  is  a  condensation  of  nearly 
two  thousand  volumes  into  one  ;  and  one 
volume  of  water  contains  662  volumes  of 
oxygen.  The  prime  equivalent  of  water  is 
1.125  ;  composed  of  a  prime  of  oxygen  = 
1.0+  a  prime  of  hydrogen  =  0.1 25  ;  or  9 
parts  by  weight  of  watei-,  consist  of  8  oxy- 
gen +  1  hydrogen." 

The  simple  waters  are  the  following  : 
1.  Distilled  water.  This  is  the  lightest 
of  all  others,  containing  neither  solid  nor 
gaseous  substances  in  solution,  is  perfectly 
void  of  taste  and  smell,  colourless  and 
beautifully  transparent,  has  a  soft  feel,  and 
wets  the  fingers  more  readily  than  any  other. 
It  mixes  uniformly  with  soap  into  a  smooth 
opaline  mixture,  but  may  be  added  to  a 
solution  of  soap  in  spirit  of  wine  without 
injuring  its  transparency.  The  clearness  of 
distilled  water  is  not  impaired  by  the  most 
delicate  chemical  re-agents,  such  as  lime- 
water,  a  solution  of  barytes  in  any  acid, 
nitrated  silver,  or  acid  of  sugar.  When 
evaporated  in  a  silver  vessel  it  leaves  no 
residuum  ;  if  preserved  from  access  of 
foreign  matter  floating  in  the  air,  it  may  be 
kept  for  ages  unaltered  in  vessels  upon 
which  it  has  no  action,  as  it  does  not  possess 
within  itself  the  power  of  decomposition. 
As  it  freezes  exactly  at  .'32°  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  boils  at  2120  under  the  atmospherical 
pressure  of  29.8  inches,  these  points  are 
made  use  of  as  the  standard  ones  for  ther- 
mometrical  division  ;  and  its  specific  weight 
being  always  the  same  under  the  mean 
pressure  and  temperature,  it  is  employed 
for  the  comparative  standard  of  specific 
gravity. 

Pure  distilled  water  can  only  be  procured 
from  water  which  contains  no  volatile  mat- 
ters that  will  rise  in  distillation,  and  con- 
tinue still  in  union  with  the  vapour  when 
condensed.  Many  substances  are  volatile 
during  distillation,  but  most  of  the  gases, 
such  as  common  air,  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
like,  arc  incapable  of  uniting  with  water  at 


a  high  temperature  :  other  bodies,  l)owever, 
such  as  vegetable  essential  oil,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, much  of  that  which  gives  tlie  jjeculiar 
odour  to  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  will 
remain  in  water  after  distillation.  So  the 
steam  of  many  atiimal  and  vegetable  decoc- 
tions has  a  certain  flavour  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  pure  water  ;  and  the  aqueous 
exhalation  from  living  bodies,  which  is  a 
kind  of  distillation,  has  a  similar  impregna- 
tion. 

To  obtain  distilled  water  perfectly  pure, 
much  stress  was  laid  by  former  chemists  on 
repeating  the  process  a  great  number  of 
times  ;  but  it  was  found  by  Lavoisier,  tliat 
rain  water  once  distilled,  rejecting  the  first 
and  last  products,  was  as  pure  a  %vater  as 
could  be  procured  by  any  subsequent  dis- 
tillations. 

Distilled  water  appears  to  possess  a  higher 
power  than  any  other  as  a  solvent  of  all 
animal  and  vegetable  "matter,  and  these  it 
holds  in  solution  as  little  as  possible  altered 
from  the  state  in  which  they  existed  iu  the 
body  that  yielded  them.  Hence  the  great 
practical  utility  of  that  kind  of  chemical 
analysis  which  presents  the  proximate  con- 
stituent parts  of  these  bodies,  and  which  is 
effected  particularly  by  the  assistance  of  pure 
water.  On  the  other  hand,  a  saline,  earthy, 
or  otherwise  impure  water,  will  alter  the 
texture  of  some  of  the  parts,  impair  their 
solubility,  produce  material  changes  on  the 
colouring  matter,  and  become  a  less  accurate 
analyser  on  account  of  the  admixture  of  fo- 
reign contents. 

Distilled  water  is  seldom  employed  to  any 
extent  in  the  pi'eparation  of  food,  or  in 
manufactures,  on  account  of  the  trouble  of 
procuring  it  in  large  quantities ;  but  for 
preparing  a  great  nimiber  of  medicines,  and 
iu  almost  every  one  of  the  nicer  chemical 
processes  that  are  carried  on  in  the  liquid 
way,  this  water  is  an  essential  requisite. 
The  only  cases  in  which  it  has  been  used 
largely  as  an  article  of  drink,  have  been  in 
those  important  trials  made  of  the  practica- 
bility of  procuring  it  by  condensing  the 
steam  of  sea  water  by  means  of  a  simple 
apparatus  adapted  to  a  ship's  boiler;  and  these 
have  fully  shown  the  ease  with  which  a  large 
quantity  of  fresh  water,  of  the  purest  kind, 
may  be  had  at  sea,  at  a  moderate  expense, 
whereby  one  of  tlie  most  distressing  of  .all 
wants  may  be  relieved.  There  are  one  or 
two  circumstances  which  seem  to  show  that 
water,  when  not  already  loaded  with  foreign 
matter,  may  become  a  solvent  for  concretions 
in  urinary  passages.  At  least,  we  know 
that  very  material  advantage  has  been  derived 
in  these  cases  from  very  pure  natural  springs, 
and  hence  a  course  of  distilled  water  has 
been  recommended  as  a  fair  suliject  of  ex- 
periment. 

2.  liain  water,  the  next  in  purity  to  dis- 
tilled water,  is  that  which  has  undergone  a 
natural  distillation  from  the  caith,  and  is 
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condensed  in  the  form  of  rain.  This  is  a 
water  so  nearly  approaching  to  absolute 
purity  as  probably  to  be  equal  to  distilled 
water  for  every  purpose  except  in  the  nicer 
chemical  e-^)eriments.  The  foreign  con- 
tents of  rain  -water  appear  to  vary  according 
to  the  state  of  the  air  through  which  it  falls. 
The  heterogeneous  atmosphere  of  a  smoky 
town  will  give  some  impregnation  to  rain  as 
it  passes  through,  and  this,  though  it  may 
not  be  at  once  perceptible  on  chemical  ex- 
amination, will  yet  render  it  liable  to  spon- 
taneous change  ;  and  hence,  rain  water,  if 
long  kept,  especially  in  hot  climates,  acquires 
a  strong  smell,  becomes  full  of  animalcula, 
and  in  some  degree  putrid.  According  to 
Margraafi",  the  constant  foreign  contents  of 
rain  water  appear  to  be  some  traces  of  the 
muriatic  and  nitric  acids  ;  but  as  this  water 
is  always  very  soft,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  dissolving  soap,  or  for  the  solution  of 
alimentary  or  colouring  matter,  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly used  largely  for  these  purposes. 
The  specific  gravity  of  rain  water  is  so  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  distilled  water,  that  it 
requires  the  most  delicate  instruments  to  as- 
certain the  difference.  Rain,  that  falls  in 
towns,  acquires  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  lime  and  calcareous  matter  from  the  mor- 
tar and  plaster  of  the  houses. 

3.  Ice  and  s«ow  water.  This  equals  rain 
water  in  puiity,  and,  when  fresh  melted, 
contains  no  air,  whicii  is  expelled  during 
freezing.  In  cold  climates  and  in  high  lati- 
tudes, thawed  snow  forms  the  constant  drink 
of  the  inhabitants  during  winter ;  and  the 
vast  masses  of  ice  which  float  on  the  polar 
seas  afford  an  abundant  supply  to  the 
mariner.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  a  weak 
brine,  exposed  to  a  moderate  freezing  cold, 
it  is  only  the  watery  part  that  congeals,  leav- 
ing the  unfrozen  liquor  proportionably 
stronger  of  the  salt.  The  same  happens 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  vegetable  acids, 
with  fermented  liquors,  and  the  like  ;  and 
advantage  is  taken  of  this  property  to  reduce 
tlie  saline  part  to  a  more  concentrated  form. 
Snow  water  has  long  lain  under  the  imputa- 
tion of  occasioning  those  strumous  swellings 
in  the  neck  which  deform  the  inhabitants  of 
many  of  the  Alpine  valleys  ;  but  this  opinion 
is  not  supported  by  any  well  authenticated 
indisputable  facts,  and  is  rendei'ed  still  more 
improbable,  if  not  entirely  overturned,  by 
tlie  frequency  of  the  disease  irf  Sumatra, 
where  ice  and  snow  are  never  seen,  and  its 
being  quite  unknown  in  Chili  and  in 
Thibet,  though  the  rivers  of  these  countries 
are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow,  with  which  the  mountains  are  co- 
vered. 

4.  Spring  water.  Under  this  compre- 
hensive class  are  included  all  waters  tiiat 
spring  from  some  depth  beneath  the  soil, 
and  are  used  at  the  fountain  head,  or  at  least 
before  they  have  run  any  considerable  dis- 
tance exposed  to  the  air.    It  is  obvious  that 


spring  water  will  be  as  various  in  its  con- 
tents as  the  substances  that  compose  the  soil 
through  which  it  flows.  When  the  ingre- 
dients are  not  such  as  to  give  any  peculiar 
medical  or  sensible  properties,  and  the  water 
is  used  for  common  purposes,  it  is  distin- 
guished as  a  hard  or  soft  spring,  sweet  or 
brackish,  clear  or  turbid,  and  the  like.  Or- 
dinary springs  insensibly  pass  into  mineral 
springs,  as  their  foreign  contents  be- 
come more  notable  and  uncommon ; 
though  sometimes  waters  have  acquired 
great  medical  reputation  from  mere  pu- 
rity. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  springs  are 
cold  ;  but  as  they  take  their  origin  at  some 
depth  from  the  surface,  and  below  the  in- 
fluence of  the  external  atmosphere,  their 
temperature  is,  in  general,  pretty  uniform 
during  every  vicissitude  of  season,  and  al- 
ways several  degrees  higher  than  the  freez- 
ing point.  Others,  again,  arise  constantly 
hot,  or  with  a  temperature  always  exceeding 
the  summer  heat ;  and  the  warmth  possessed 
by  the  water  is  entirely  independent  of  that 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  varies  little  winter  or 
summer. 

One  of  the  principal  inconveniences  in 
alinost  every  spring  water,  is  its  hardness, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  earthy  salts,  which, 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  arc 
only  the  insipid  substances,  chalk,  and  sele- 
nite,  which  do  not  impair  the  taste  of  the 
water ;  whilst  the  air  which  it  contains,  and 
its  grateful  coolness,  render  it  a  most  agree- 
able, and  generally  a  perfectly  innocent 
drink ;  though  sometimes,  in  weak  sto- 
machs, it  is  apt  to  occasion  an  uneasy  sense 
of  w^eight  in  that  organ,  followed  by  a  de- 
gree of  dyspepsia.  The  quantity  of  earthy 
salts  varies  considerably  ;  but,  in  general, 
it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  five  grains 
of  these  in  the  pint  will  constitute  a  hard 
water,  unfit  for  washing  with  soap,  and  for 
many  other  puri^oses  of  household  use  or 
manufactures.  The  water  of  deep  wells  is 
always,  ceteris  paribus,  much  harder  than 
that  of  springs  which  overflow  their  chan- 
nel ;  for  much  agitation  and  exposure  to  air 
produce  a  gradual  deposition  of  the  calca- 
reous earth  ;  and  hence  spring  water  often 
incrusts  to  a  considerable  thickness  the  in- 
side of  any  kind  of  tube  through  which  it 
flows,  as  it  arises  from  the  earth.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  these  waters  is  also,  in  gene- 
ral, greater  than  that  of  any  other  kind  of 
water,  that  of  the  sea  excepted.  Springs 
that  overflow  their  channel,  and  form  to 
themselves  a  limited  bod,  pass  insensibly 
into  the  state  of  stream,  or  river  water,  and 
become  thereby  altered  in  some  of  their  clie- 
mical  properties. 

.5.  River   Water  This  is   in  general 

much  softer  and  more  free  from  eartiiy  salts 
than  the  last,  but  contains  less  air  of  any 
kind  :  for,  by  the  agitation  of  a  long  cur- 
rent, and  in  most  cases  a  great  increase  of 
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temperature,,  it  loses  common  air  and  car- 
bonic acid,  and,  with  this  last,  much  of  the 
lime  which  it  held  in,  solution.  The  speci- 
fic gravity  thereby  becomes  less,  the  taste 
not  so  harsh,  but  less  fresh  and  agreeable, 
and  out  of  a  hard  spring  is  often  made  a 
stream  of  sufficient  purity  for  most  of  the 
purposes  where  a  soft  water  is  required. 
Some  streams,  however,  that  arise  from  a 
clean  siliceous  rock',  and  flow  in  a  sandy 
or  stony  bed,  are  from  the  outset  remai-k- 
ably  pure.  Such  are  the.  mountain  lakes 
and  rivulets  in  the  rocky  districts  of  Wales, 
the  source  of  the  beautiful  waters  of  the 
Dee,  and  numberless  other  rivers  that  flow 
through  the  hollow  of  every  valley.  Swit- 
zerland has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  pu- 
rity and  excellence  of  its  waters,  which  pour 
in  copious  streams  from  the  mountains,  and 
give  rise  to  some  of  the  finest  rivers  in  Eu- 
rope. An  excellent  observer  and  naturalist,^ 
the  illustrious  Haller,  thus  speaks  of  the 
Swiss  waters :  • —  "  Vulgaribus  aquis  Hel- 
vetia spper  omnes  fere  Europae  regiones  ex- 
cellit.  Nusquam  liquidas  illas  aquas  et 
crystalli  simillimas  se  milii  obtulisse  me- 
mini  postquam  ex  Helvetia  excessi.  Ex 
scopulis  enim  nostras  per  puros  silices  per- 
colatae  nulla  terra  vitiantur."  Some  of 
them  never  freeze  in  the  severest  winter,  the 
cause  of  which  is  probably,  as  Haller  con- 
jectures, that  they  spring  at  once  out  of  a 
subterraneous  reservoir  so  deep  as  to  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  frost ;  and  during  their  short 
course,  when  exposed  to  day,  they  have  not 
time  to  be  cooled  down  from  53°,  their 
original  temperature,  to  below  the  freezing 
point. 

Some  river  waters,  however,  that  do 
not  take  their  rise  from  a  rocky  soil,  and 
are  indeed  at  first  considerably  charged 
with  foreign  matter,  during  a  long  course, 
even  over  a  rich  cultivated  plain,  become 
remarkably  pure  as  to  saline  contents,  but 
often  fouled  with  mud,  and  vegetable  or 
animal  exuviae,  which  are  rather  suspended 
than  held  in  true  solution.  Such  is  that  of 
the  Thames,  which,  taken  up  at  London  at 
low  water,  is  a  very  soft  and  good  water, 
and,  after  rest  and  filtration,  it  holds  but 
a  very  small  portion  of  any  tiling  that  could 
prove  noxious  or  impede  any  manufacture. 
It  is  also  excellently  fitted  for  sea-store  ; 
but  it  here  undergoes  a  remarkable  spon- 
taneous change.  No  water  carried  to  sea 
becomes  putrid  sooner  than  that  of  the 
ITiames.  When  a  cask  is  opened  after 
being  kept  a  month  or  two,  a  quantity  of 
inflammable  air  escapes,  and  the  water  is  so 
black  and  offensive  as  scarcely  to  be  borne. 
Upon  racking  it  o(f,  however,  into  large 
earthen  vessels  (oil  jars  are  commonly  used 
for  the  purpose),  and  exposing  it  to  the 
air,  it  gradually  deposites  a  quantity  of 
black  slimy  mud,  becomes  clear  as  crys- 
tal, and  remarkably  sweet  and  palatable. 
The   Seine  has  as  high  a  reputation  in 


France,  and  apjjears  from  accurate  experi- 
ments to^  be  a  river  of  great  purity.  It 
might  be  expected  that  a  river  whicli  has 
passed  by  a  large  town,  and  received  all  its 
impurities,  and  been  used  by .  numerous 
dyers,  timners,  hatters,  and  the  like,  that 
crowd  to  its  banks  for  the  convenience  of 
plenty  of  water,  should  thereby  acquire 
such  a  foulness  as  to  be  very  perceptjble 
to  chemical  examination  for  a  considerable 
distance  below  the  town ;  but  it  appears, 
from  the  most  accurate  Examination,  that 
where  the  stream  is  at  all  considerable, 
these  kinds  of  impurity  have  but  little  in- 
fluence in  permanently  altering  the  quality 
of  the  water,  especially  as  they  are  for 
the  most  part  only  suspended,  and  not  truly 
dissolved  ;  and,  .  therefore,  mere  rest,  and 
especially  filti-ation,  will  restore  the  water 
to  its  original  purity.  Probably,  thertffore, 
the  most  accurate  chemist  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  water  taken  up  at  Lon- 
don from  that  procured  at  Hampton  Court, 
after  each  has  been  purified  by  simple  filtra- 
tion. 

6.  Stagnated  Waters.  —  The  waters  that 
present  the  greatest  impurities  to  the  senses, 
are  those  of  stagnant  pools,  and  low  marshy 
countries.  They  are  filled  with  the  re- 
mains of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  un- 
dergoing decomposition,  and,  during  that 
process,  becoming  in  part  soluble  in  water, 
thereby  affording  a  rich  nutriment  to  the 
succession  of  living  plants  and  insects  which 
is  supplying  the  place  of  those  that  perish. 
From  the  want  of  sufiicient  agitation  in 
these  waters,  vegetation  goes  on  undisturb- 
ed, and  the  surface  becomes  covered  with 
conferva  and  other  aquatic  plants ;  and  as 
these  standing  waters  are  in  general  shal- 
low, they  receive,  tlie  full  influence  of  the 
sun,  which  further  promotes  all  the  changes 
that  are  going  on  \\  ithin  them.  The  taste 
is  generally  vapid,  and  destitute  of  that 
freshness  and  agreeable  coolness  which  dis- 
tinguish spring  water.  However,  it  should 
be  remarked,  that  stagnant  waters  are  ge- 
nerally soft,  and  many  of  the  impurities 
are  only  suspended,  and  therefore  separable 
by  filtration  ;  and  jierhaps  the  unpalatable- 
ness  of  this  drink  has  caused  it  to  be  in 
worse  credit  than  it  deserves,  on  the  score 
of  salubrity.  The  decidedly  noxious  effects 
produced  by  the  air  of  marshes  and  stag- 
nant pools,  have  been  often  supposed  to  ex- 
tend to  the  internal  use  of  these  waters  ;  and 
often,  especially  in  hot  climates,  a  residence 
near  these  places  has  been  as  much  con- 
demned on  the  one  account  as  on  the  other  ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  an  improvement  in 
health  has  been  as  much  attributed  to  a 
change  of  water  as  of  air. 

WATER-BRASH.    See  Pt/rosis. 

Water-cress.    See  Sisjpnbrium  )imlurlium. 

Water- dock.     Sec  Riimc.r  liydrolapalhum. 

Water-J!ag,  ;/rlloiv,  Soe  Jris  psetida- 
corxs.  ■ 
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Waler-germander.     See  Teucrium  scor- 
tliunu 

Water-hcmj).     See  Eupalorium. 
Water-lily,  white.     See  Ni/niphtea  alba. 
Water  lily,  yellow.    See  Nymphcea  Ivlca. 
Water-parsnej).    See  Slum  nodijlorum. 
Water-pepper.     See   Polygonum  hydro- 
y>iper. 

Water  sizania.    See  Zizania  aqualica. 

Waters,  mineral.     See  Mineral  waters. 

"VVAVELITE.  (So  named  after  Dr. 
Wavell,  who  first  discovered  it  at  Barn- 
stable, in  Devonshire.)  A  mineral  of  a 
greyish-white  colour,  composed  of  alumina, 
70 ;  lime,  1.4  j  water,  26.2 ;  as  bard  as 
fluor  spar. 

WAX.     See  Cera. 

WEDEL,  George  Wolpfgang,  was 
born  in  1645,  at  Golzan  in  Lusatia,  and 
graduated  at  Jena  in  1667  ;  where,  after 
a  temporary  exercise  of  his  profession  at 
Gotlia,  he  became  medical  professor ;  in 
which  station  he  continued  with  reputation 
for  almost' half  a  century.  He  combined 
with  his  skill  in  medicine  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  mathematics  and  philo- 
logy, as  well  as  with  the  oriental  and  clas- 
sical languages.  He  was  an  associate  to 
the  Academy  Naturaj  Curiosorum,  and  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  physician  to  se- 
veral German  sovereigns,  a  count  palatine, 
and  an  imperial  counsellor.  Notwithstand- 
ing these-liigh  offices  and  numerous  engage- 
ments, he  was  attentive  to  the  poor,  and 
assiduous  in  his  literary  labours.  He  is  ce- 
lebrated for  his  pharmaceutical  knowledge, 
and  his  elegance  of  prescription,  so  that 
many  of  his  compositions  have  l)een  adopted 
in  dispensatories.  Of  his  works,  besides  . 
bis  academical  dissertations,  the  principal 
are  "  Opiologia;"  "  Pharmacia  in  Artis 
formam  redacta  ;"  "  De  Medicamentorum 
Facultatibus ;"  "  De  Morbis  Infantum;" 
and  "  Exercitationes  Medico- Philologica;." 

WELD.    Woald.     The  Reseda  luteola 
of  Linnajus,  which  is  used  as  a  yellow  dye. 

WEPFER,  John  James,  was  born  in 
1620,  at  Schaif liausen,  and  after  visiting 
several  universities  in  Italy,  graduated  at 
Basil,  and  settled  in  his  native  place.  His 
reputation  was  extensive  there  and  in  Ger- 
many, and  he  attained,  by  his  dissections, 
and  experiments,  a  high  rank  among  those 
who  have  contributed  to  improve  medical 
science.  In  1658,  he  published  a  cele- 
brated work,  entitled  "  Observationes  Ana- 
tomicffl,"  &.C.  since  often  reprinted  with  the 
title  of  "  Historia  Apoplecticorum."  In 
an  epistle  "  De  Dubiis  lAnatomicis,"  he 
asserted  tlie  entire  glandular  structure  of 
the  liver,  prior  to  Malpighi.  Another 
valuable  work  is  called  "  Cicutae  Aqugticre 
Historia  ct  Noxse."  His  constitution 
was  injured  by  attendance,  at  an  advanced 
age,  on  the  duke  of  Wurtemburg,  and  the 
imperial  army  under  his  command ;  and 
he  was  carried  off  by  n  dropsy  in  16S)5. 


His  papers  were  publislied  by  two  of  his 
grandsons  in  a  work  •  entitled  "  Obser- 
vationes Medico -Practicje,  &c."  To  the 
Ephemerides  Naturae  Cfiuiosorum  he  made 
several  valuable  communications,  being,  a 
member  of  that  society. 

WE RNE RITE.    Foliated  scapolite. 

WHARTON,  Thomas,  was  born  in 
Yorkshire  in  \6lO,  and  educated  at  Cam-, 
bridge.  He  afterwards  became  a  private 
tutor  at  Oxford :  but  on  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  wars,  he  removed  to 
London,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
physic.  On  the  surrender  of  Oxford  to 
the  .parliament  in  1 646,  he  obtained  a 
doctor's  degree  there,  became  a  member  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  in  London,  and 
got  into  considerable  practice.  In  1652, 
he  Ifead  lectures  on  the  glands  before  the 
.College;  and  he  afterwards  published  a 
work  on  that  subject;  entitled  "  Adenogra- 
phia."  The  descriptions  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon,  being  chiefly  taken  from  brutes ; 
yet  there  are  some  useful  observations  on 
the  diseases  of  those  organs.  His  uame 
has  been  affixed  to  tlie  salivary  ducts  on  the 
side  of  the  tongue. 

WHEAT.  Triliciun.  The  seeds  of  the 
Triticum  hibernum,  and  tsslivum,  of  Lin- 
naeus, are  so  termed.  It  is  to  these  plants 
therefore  we  are  indebted  for  our  bread,  and 
the  various  If inds  of  pastry.  Wheat  is  first 
ground  between  mill-stones,  and  then 
sifted  to  olitain  its  farina  or  flour.  The 
flour  of  wheat  may  be  separated  into  its 
three  constituent  parts,  in  the  following 
manner.  The  flour  is  to  be  kneaded  into  a 
paste  with  water  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and 
the  water  continue  pouring  upon  it  from  a 
cock  ;  this  liquid,  as  it  falls  upon  the  paste, 
takes  up  from  it  a  very  fine  white  powder, 
by  means  of  which  it  acquires  the  colour  and 
consistency  of  milk.  This  process  is  to  be 
continued  till  the  vrater  run  off  clear,  when 
the  flour  will  be,separated  into  three  distinct 
parts:  1.  A  grey  elastic  matter  that  sticks 
to  the  hand,  and  on  account  of  its  properties 
has  gaii5ed  the  name  of  the  glutinous,  or 
vc^eto-aniraal  part.  2.  A  white  powder 
which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and 
is  the  /(Bculum  or  starch.  3,  A  matter 
which  remains  dissolved  in  the  water,  and 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  mucilaginous  ex- 
tract. 

Flour,  from  whatever  species  of  corn 
obtained,  is  likewise  disposed'  to  vinous 
fermentation,  on  account  of  its  saccharine 
contents.  The  aptitude  for  fermentation  of 
these  mealy  seeds  increases  if  Ihey  be  first 
converted  into  malt ;  inasmuch  as  by  this 
process,  the  gluten  which  forms  the  germ 
is  separated,  and  the  starchy  part  appears  to 
be  converted  into  saccharine  matter.  Tlie 
mreking  of  malt,  for  wliich  purpose  barley 
and  wheat  arc  generally  chosen,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  grains  are  put  in  the  malting 
tub,  and  immersed  in  cold  water,  in  a  tcni- 
4  N 
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perate  and  warm  season,  changing  this  fluid 
several  times,  especially  in  hot  weather,  and 
they  are  thus  kept  soaking  till  they  be  suffi- 
ciently soft  to  the  touch.  Upon  this  tliey 
are  piled  up  in  heaps  on  a  roomy,  clean, 
airy  lioor,  where,  by  the  heat  spontaneously 
taking  place,  the  vegetation  begins,  and  the 
grains  germinate.  To  cause  the  germin- 
ation to  go  on  uniformly,  the  heaps  are  fre- 
quently turned.  In  this  state  tlie  vegetation 
is  suffered  to  continue  till  the  germs  have 
about  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 
length  of  the  corn.  It  is  carried  too  far 
when  the  leafy  germs  have  begun  to 
sprout. 

For  this  reason,  limits  are  set  to  the 
germination  by  di-ying  the  malt,  which  is 
effected  by  transferring  it  to  the  kiln,  or  by 
spreading  it  about  in  spacious  airy  lofts. 
Dried  in  the  last  way,  it  is  called  air-dried 
malt ;  in  the  first,  kiln-malt.  In  drying  this 
latter,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  does  not 
receive  a  burnt  smell,  or  be  in  part  con- 
verted into  coal. 

From  this  malt,  beer  is  made  by  extrac- 
tion with  water  and  fermentation. 

With  this  view,  a  quantity  of  malt  freed 
from  its  germs,  and  sufficient  for  one  in- 
tended brewing,  is  coarsely  bruised  by 
grinding,  and  in  the  mash-tub  first  well 
mixed  with  some  cold,  then  scalded  with 
hot-water,  drawn  upon  it  from  the  boiler. 
It  is  afterwards  sti-ongly  and  uniformly 
stirred.  When  the  whole  mass  has  stood 
quietly  for  a  certain  time,  the  extract, 
(mash,)  or  sweet  wort,  is  brought  into  the 
boiler,  and  the  malt  remaining  in  the  tub  is 
once  more  extracted  by  infusion  with  hot 
water. 

This  second  extract,  treated  in  like  man- 
ner, is  added  to  the  first,  and  both  are  boiled 
together. 

This  clear  decoction  is  now  drawn  off, 
and  called  boiled  wort.  To  make  the  beer 
more  fit  for  digestion,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  deprive  it  of  its  too  great  and  unpleasant 
sweetness,  the  wort  is  mixed  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  hops,  or  else  these  arc  boiled  with 
it.  After  which  it  ought  to  be  quickly 
cooled,  to  prevent  its  transition  into  acetous 
fermentation,  which  would  ensue  if  it  were 
kept  too  long  in  a  high  temperature. 

On  this  account  the  wort  is  transferred 
into  the  cooler,  where  it  is  exposed  with  a 
large  surface  to  cold  air,  and  from  this  to 
the  fermenting  tub,  that  by  addition  of  a 
sufTicient  portion  of  recent  yeast  it  may 
begin  to  ferment.  When  this  fermentation 
has  proceeded  to  a  due  degree,  and  the  yeast 
ceases  to  rise,  the  beer  is  conveyed  into 
casks  placed  in  cool  cellars,  where  it 
finishes  its  fermentation,  and  where  it  is  well 
kept  and  preserved,  under  the  name  of  bar- 
relled beer,  with  the  precaution  of  filling 
up  occasionally  the  vacancy  caused  in  the 
vessels  by  evaporation  ;  or  (he  beer  is  bottled 
before  it  has  done    fcmienting,    and  the 


bottles  are  stopped  a  little  before  the  fer- 
mentation is  completely  over.  By  so  doing 
the  bottled  beer  is  rendered  sparkling.  In 
this  state  it  frequently  bursts  the  bottles,  by 
the  disengagement  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
which  it  contains,  and  it  strongly  froths, 
like  champaign,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  air  on  being  poured  into  another 
vessel. 

Beer  well  prepared  should  be  limpid 
and  clear,  possess  a  due  quantity  of  spirit, 
and  excite  no  disagreeable  sweet  taste,  and 
contain  no  disengaged  acid.  By  these  pro- 
perties it  is  a  species  of  vinous  beverage,  and 
is  distinguished  from  wine  in  the  strict 
sense,  and  other  liquors  of  that  kind,  by  the 
much  greater  quantity  of  mucilaginous 
matter  which  it  has  received  by  extraction 
from  the  malted  grains,  but  which  also 
makes  it  more  nourishing.  Brown  beer  de- 
rives its  colour  from  malt  strongly  roasted 
in  the  kiln,  and  its  bitterish  taste  from  the 
hops.  Pale  beer  is  brewed  from  malt  dried 
in  the  air,  or  but  slightly  roasted,  with  but 
little  or  no  hops  at  all.    See  Beer. 

Wheat,  buck.  See  Folygonum  fagopy- 
rum. 

Wheat,  Eastern  buck.  See  Polygonum 
divaricatum. 

Wheat,  Indian.     See  Zea  mays. 

Wheat,  Tdrkev.  The  Turkey  wheat 
is  a  native  of  America,  where  it  is 
much  cultivated,  as  it  is  also  in  some  partS' 
of  Europe,  especially  in  Italy  and  Germany. 
There  are  many  varieties,  which  differ  in  the 
colour  of  the  grain,  and  are  frequently  raised 
in  our  gardens  by  way  of  curiosity,  whereby 
the  plant  is  well  known.  It  is  the  cliief 
bread  corn  in  some  of  the  southern  parts  of 
America,  but  since  the  introduction  of  rice 
into  Carolina,  it  is  but  little  used  in  die 
northern  colonies.  It  makes  a  main  part 
too  of  the  food  of  the  poor  people  in  Italy 
and  Germany.  This  is  the  sort  of  wheat 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Ruth,  where  it  is 
said  that  Boaz  treated  Ruth  with  parched 
ears  of  corn  dipped  in  vinegar.  This  me- 
thod of  eating  the  roasted  ears  of  Turkey 
wheat  is  still  practised  in  the  East;  they 
gather  in  the  ears  when  about  half  ripe,  and 
having  scorched  them  to  their  minds,  eat 
them  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  we  do  the 
best  flour  bread. 

In  several  parts  of  South  America  tliey 
parch  the  ripe  corn,  never  making  it  into 
bread,  but  grinding  it  between  two  stones, 
mix  it  with  water  in  a  calabash,  and  so  eat 
it.  The  Indians  make  a  sort  of  drink  from 
this  grain,  which  they  call  bid.  This  liquor 
is  vei-y  windy  and  intoxicating,  and  has 
nearly  the  taste  of  sour  small  beer  :  but  they 
do  not  use  it  in  common,  being  too  lazy  to 
make  it  often,  and  therefore  it  is  chiefly 
kept  for  the  celebration  of  feasts  and 
weddings,  at  which  times  they  mostly  get 
intolerably  drunk  with  it.  The  manner  of 
making  tliis  precious  beverage,  is  to  steep  a 
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parcel  of  corn  in  a  vessel  of  water,  till  it 
grows  sour,  then  the  old  women  being 
provided  with  calabashes  for  the  purpose, 
chew  some  grains  of  the  corn  in  their  mouths, 
and  spitting  it  into  the  calabashes,  empty 
them  spittle  and  all,  into  the  sour  liquor, 
having  previously  drawn  off  the  latter  into 
another  vessel. 

The  chewed  grain  soon  raises  a  ferment- 
ation, and  when  this  ceases,  the  liquor  is  let 
off  from  the  dregs,  and  set  by  till  wanted. 
In  some  of  the  islands  in  the  South  Sea, 
where  each  individual  is  his  own  lawgiver, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  near  relation 
to  excuse  a  murderer  for  a  good  drunken 
bout  of  ciri. 

WHET-SLATE.  A  greenish  grey- 
coloured  mineral,  used  to  sljarpen  steel  in- 
struments. 

WHEY.  The  fluid  part  of  milk  wliich 
remains  after  the  curd  has  been  separated. 
It  contains  a  saccharine  matter,  some  butter, 
and  a  small  portion  of  cheese. 

WHI S KEY.  A  dilute  alkohol  obtained 
by  distilling  malt. 

WHISPERING.  A  lowness  of  speech , 
caused  by  uttering  the  words  so  feebly,  as 
not  to  produce  any  vibration  of  the  larynx. 

JFhite  swelling.  See  Arlhrojmosis  and 
Hi/darlhnis. 

WHITES.    See  Leucorrhoea. 

WHITING.    See  Gadus. 

Wliorlle-berry,  bears.  See  Arbutus  uva 
ursi 

Wliortle-berry,  red.  See  Vacciiiium  vitis 
idcea. 

WHYTT,  Robert,  was  born  in  1714,  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  physic,  and 
after  visiting  the  medical  schools  at  Lon- 
don, Paris  and  Leyden,  settled  in  the 
exercise  of  his  profession,  became  a  fellow, 
then  president  of  the  college,  and  chairman 
of  the  Institutions  of  Medicine  in  that  uni- 
versity. As  a  medical  practitioner  and 
teacher,  and  also  as  a  writer,  he  acquired 
deserved  celebrity.  The  iirst  of  his  publi- 
cations was  an  "  Essay  on  the  Vital  and 
other .  involuntary  Motions  of  Animals," 
1751,  in  which  he  opposed  the  Stahlian 
Theory,  and  ascribed  them  to  the  operation 
of  stimuli.  Four  years  after  his  «  Physio- 
logical Essays"  appeared,  in  which  lie  sup- 
poses the  circulation  assisted  by  an  oscilla- 
tory motion  of  the  minute  vessels,  and  treats 
of  sensibility  and  irritability.  He  also 
wrote  on  the  Use  of  Lime-water  in  Calcu- 
lous Complaints  ;  and  on  Nervous  Diseases  ; 
and  contributed  likewise  some  papers  to  the 
Edinburgh  Essays.  The  Observations  on 
Hydrocephalus,  were  published  after  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1766,  after  labour- 
ing long  under  a  complication  of  chronic 
complaints. 

WIDOW-WAIL.    See  Daphne  meze- 

rcum. 

Wild  carrot.    See  Daucus  sylvesiris. 


Wild  cucumber.  See  Momordica  elate- 
rium. 

Wild  navew.    See  Brassica  napus. 
WILLIS,  Thomas,  was  born  in  Wilt- 
shire about  the  year  1621,  and  entered  at 
Oxford,  with  a  view  to  the  clerical  profes- 
sion ;  but  he  afterwards  changed  to  physic, 
took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1646,  and 
commenced  practice  at  the  university.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  steady  attach- 
ment to  the  church  of  England,  and  also 
by  his  love  of  science,  so  tiiat  he  l)ecame 
one  of  the  first  members  of  that  philosophi- 
cal society  at  Oxford,  which  laid  the  found- 
ation of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He 
was  ambitious  of  excelling  as  a  chemist,  and 
published  in  1659,  a  treatise  on  Ferment- 
ation, and  another  on  Fever,  with  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Urine.  After  the  Restoration 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Sedleian  professor- 
ship of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  received 
his  doctor's  degree.    In  1664,  he  publislied 
his  celebrated  work  "  Cerebri  Anatome," 
with  a  description  of  the  nerves;  which, 
was   followed,    after   three  years,    by  his 
"  Pathologia  Cerebri  et  Nervosi  Generis," 
in  which  he  treats  of  Convulsive  Diseases, 
and  the  Scur\'y.    In  the  mean  time  he  had 
settled  in  London,  and  being  nominated  a 
physician  in  ordinary  to  the  King,  was  ad- 
vancing to  the  first  rank  in  practice.  His 
next  publication  was  on  Hysteria  and  Hy- 
pochondi-iasis.    In  1672,  he  produced  ano- 
ther  work,    "   De    Anima  Brutorum ;" 
which  he  supposed  like  the  vital  pi-inciple  in 
man  of  a  corporeal  nature.     The  j'ear  fol- 
lowing he  began  to  print  his  "  Pharmaceu- 
tice  Rationalis,"  which  he  did  not  live  to 
complete,  being  carried  off  by  a  pleurisy  in 
his  fifty-fourth  year.     His  works  engaged 
great  attention  at  first,  and  are  still  admired, 
though  modern  improvements  have  dimi- 
nished their  value.    They  are  written  in  an 
elegant  Latin  style. 

WILLOW.    See  Mix. 

Willow,  crack.     See  Salix  fragilis. 

Willoiu,  sweet.     See  Myrica  gale. 

Willow,  ivhile.     See  Salix  fragilis. 

Willow-herb.     See  Lytbrum  salicaria. 

Willow-herb,  rosebay.  See  Ejiilobium  an- 
gustifoliu7)i. 

Willow-leaved  oak.  See  Quercus  phellos. 
"  WINE.  Vinum.  "Chemists  give  the  name 
of  wine  in  general  to  all  liquors  that  have 
become  spirituous  by  fermentation.  Thus 
cider,  beer,  hydromel  or  mead,  and  other 
simiku-  liquors,  are  wines. 

Tlie  principles  and  theory  of  the  ferment- 
ation which  produces  these  liquors  are  essen- 
tially the  same. 

All  those  nutritive,  vetetable,  and  animal 
matters  which  contain  sugar  ready  formed, 
are  susceptible  of  the  spirituous  fermentation. 
Tims  wine  may  be  made  of  all  the  juices  of 
plants,  the  sap  of  trees,  the  infusions  and  de- 
coctions of  farinaceous  vegetables,  tlic  milk 
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of  IVugiverous  animals  ;  and,  lastly,  it  may 
be  made  of  all  ripe  succulent  fruits ;  but 
all  these  substances  are  not  equally  proper 
to  be  changed  into  a  good  and  generous 
wine. 

As  the  production  of  alkohol  is  the  result 
of  the  spirituous  fermentation,  that  wine  may 
be  considered  as  essentially  the  best,  which 
contains  most  alkohol.  But  of  all  substances 
susceptible  of  the  spirituous  fermentation, 
none  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  so 
good  wine,  as  the  juice  of  tlie  grapes  of 
France,  or  of  other  countries  that  are  nearly 
in  the  same  latitude,  or  in  tlie  same  temper- 
ature. The  grapes  of  hotter  countries,  and 
even  those  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
France,  do  indeed  furnish  wines  that  have 
a  more  agreeable,  that  is,  more  of  a  saccha- 
rine taste  ;  but  tliese  wines,  though  they  ai-e 
sufBciently  strong,  are  not  so  spirituous  as 
those  of  the  provinces  near  the  middle  of 
France  :  at  least  from  these  latter  wines  the 
best  vinegar  and  brandy  are  made.  ■  As  an 
example,  therefore,  of  spirituous  ferment- 
ation in  general,  we  shall  describe  the  method 
of  making  wine  from  tlie  juice  of  the  grapes 
of  France. 

This  juice,  when  newly  expressed,  and  be- 
fore it  has  begun  to  ferment,  is  called  must, 
and  in  common  language  sweet  wine.  It  is 
turbid,  has  an  agreeable  and  very  saccharine 
taste.  It  is  very  laxative ;  and  when  drunk 
too  freely,  or  by  persons  disposed  to  diar- 
rhoeas, it  is  apt  to  occasion  these  disorders. 
Its  consistence  is  somewhat  less  fluid  than 
that  of  water,  and  it  becomes  almost  of  a 
pitchy  thickness  when  dried. 

When  the  must  is  pressed  from  the  grapes, 
and  put  into  a  proper  vessel  and  place,  with 
a  temperature  between  fifty-five  and  sixty 
degrees,  very  sensible  effects  are  produced  in 
it,  in  a  shorter  or  longer  time  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  liq^uor,  and  the  exposure  of 
the  place.  It  then  swells,  and  is  so  rarefied, 
that  it  frequently  overflows  the  vessel  con- 
taining it,  if  this  be  nearly  full.  An  intes- 
tine motion  is  excited  among  its  parts,  ac- 
companied with  a  small  hissing  noise  and 
evident  ebullition.  The  bubbles  rise  to  the 
surface,  and  at  the  same  time  is  disengaged 
a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  of  such  purity, 
and  so  subtle  and  dangerous,  that  it  is  capa- 
ble of  killing  instantly  men  and  animals  ex- 
posed to  it  in  a  place  where  the  air  is  not  re- 
newed. Tlie  skins,  stones,  and  otiier  grosser 
matters  of  the  grapes,  are  buoyed  up  by  the 
particles  of  disengaged  air  that  adhere  to 
their  surface,  are  variously  agitated,  and  !U'c 
raised  in  form  of  a  scum,  or  soft  and  spongy 
crust,  that  covers  the  whole  liquor.  During 
the  fermentation,  this  crust  is  frequently 
raised,  and  broken  by  the  air  disengaged  from 
the  liquor  which  forces  its  way  through  it ; 
afterward  the  crust  subsides,  and  becomes 
entire  as  before. 

These  cfTcets  continue  wIn"Io  the  ferment- 
ation is  brisk,  and  at  last  gradually  cease ; 


then  the  crust,  being  no  longer  supported, 
falls  in  pieces  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquor. 
At  this  time,  if  we  would  have  a  strong  and 
generous  wine,  all  sensible  fermentation 
must  be  stopped.  This  is  done  by  putting 
the  wine  into  close  vessels,  and  carrying  these 
into  a  cellar  or  other  cool  place. 

After  this  first  operation,  an  interval  of 
repose  ta  es  place,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
cessation  of  the  sensible  effects  of  the  spiri- 
tuous fermentation  ;  and  thus  enables  us  to 
preserve  a  liquor  no  less  agreeable  in  its 
taste,  than  useful  for  its  reviving  and  nutri- 
tive qualities,  when  drunk  moderately. 

If  we  examine  the  wine  produced  by  this 
first  fermentation,  we  shall  find,  that  it  dif- 
fers entirely  and  essentially  from  the  juice 
of  grapes  before  fermentation.  Its  sweet 
and  saccharine  taste  is  changed  into  one  that 
is  very  different,  though  still  agreeable,  and 
somewhat  spirituous  and  piquant.  It  has 
not  the  laxative  quality  of  must,  but  aflTects 
the  head,  and  occasions,  as  is  well  known, 
dnmkenness.  Lastly,  if  it  be  distilled,  it 
yields,  instead  of  the  insipid  water  obtained 
from  must  by  distillation  with  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  a  volatile,  spirituous,  and  in- 
flammable liquor,  called  spirit  of  wine,  or  al- 
kohol. This  spirit  is  consequently  a  new 
being,  produced  by  the  kind  of  fermentation 
called  the  vinous  or  spirituous. 

When  any  liquor  undergoes  the  spirituous 
fermentation,  all  its  parts  seem  not  to  ferment 
at  the  same  time,  otherwise  the  femientation 
would  probably  be  very  quickly  completed, 
and  the  appearances  would  be  much  more 
striking  :  hence,  in  a  liquor  much  disposed 
to  fermentation,  this  motion  is  more  quick 
and  simultaneous  than  in  another  liquor  less 
disposed.  Experience  has  shown,  that  a  w-ine 
the  fermentation  of  which  is  very  slow  and 
tedious,  is  never  good  or  very  spirituous; 
and  therefore,  when  the  weatlier  is  too  cold, 
the  fermentation  is  usually  accelerated  by 
heating  the  place  in  which  the  wine  is  made. 
A  proposal  lias  been  made  by  a  person  very 
intelligent  in  economical  affairs,  to  apply  a 
greater  than  the  usual  heat  to  accelerate  the 
fermentation  of  the  wine,  in  tliose  years  in 
which  grapes  have  not  been  sufficiently 
ripened,  and  when  the  juice  is  not  sufl^ciently 
disposed  to  fermentation. 

A  too  hasty  and  violent  fermentation  is 
perhaps  also  hurtful,  from  the  dissipation 
and  loss  of  some  of  the  spirit ;  but  of  this 
we  are  not  certain.  However,  we  may  dis- 
tinguish, in  the  ordinary  method  of  making 
wines  of  grapes,  two  periods  in  the  fennent- 
fition,  the  first  of  which  lasts  during  the 
appearance  of  the  sensible  effects  above 
mentioned,  in  which  the  greatest  number  of 
fermentable  particles  ferment.  After  this 
first  effort  of  fermentation,  these  effects  sen- 
sibly diminisli,  and  oiiglit  (o  be  stopped,  for 
reasons  hereafter  to  i)e  mentioned.  The  fer- 
mentative motion  of  the  liquors  then  ceases. 
Tlic  heterogeneous  parts  that  were  suspended 
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in  the  Jwines  'by  this  motion,  and  render  it 
muddy,  are  separated  and  form  a  sediment, 
called  the  lees ;  after  •which  the  wine  be- 
comes clear ;  but  though  the  operation  is 
then  considered  as  finished,  and  the  ferment- 
ation apparently  ceases,  it  does  not  really 
cease ;  and  it  ought  to  be  continued  in 
some  degree,  if  we  would  have  good  wine. 

In  this  new  wine  a  part  of  the  liquor  pro- 
bably remains  that  has  not  fermented,  and 
which  afterward  ferments,  butso  very  slowly, 
that  none  of  the  sensible  effects  produced  in 
the  first  fermentation  are  here  perceived. 
The  fermentation,  therefore,  still  continues 
in  the  wine,  during  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
although  in  an  imperceptible  manner  ;  and 
this  is  the  second  period  of  the  spirituous 
fermentation,  which  may  be  called  the  im- 
perceptible fermentation.  We  may  easily 
perceive  that  the  effect  of  this  imperceptible 
fer'mentation  is  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  alkohol.  It  has  also  another 
effect  no  less  advantageous,  namely,  the  se- 
paration of  the  acid  salt  called  tartar  from 
the  wine.  This  matter  is,  therefore,  a  second 
sediment,  that  is  formed  in  the  wine,  and 
adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessels. 
As  the  taste  of  tartar  is  harsh  and  disagree- 
able, it  is  evident  that  the  wine,  which  by 
means  of  the  insensible  fermentation  has  ac- 
quired more  alkohol,  and  has  disengaged  it- 
self of  the  greater  part  of  its  tartar,  ought  to 
be  much  better  and  more  agreeable ;  and 
for  this  reason  chiefly  old  wine  is  universally 
preferable  to  new  wine. 

But  insensible  fermentatioh  can  only  ripen 
and  meliorate  the  wine,  if  the  sensible  fer- 
mentation have  regularly  proceeded,  and 
been  stopped  in  due  time.  We  know  cer- 
tainly that  if  a  sufficient  time  have  not  been 
allowed  for  the  first  period  of  the  ferment- 
ation, the  unfermented  matter  that  remains, 
being  in  too  large  a  quantity,  will  then  fer- 
ment in  the  bottles,  or  close  vessels,  in  which 
the  wine  is  put,  and  will  occasion  effects  so 
much  more  sensible,  as  the  first  fermentation 
shall  have  been  sooner  interrupted  :  hence 
these  wines  are  always  turbid,  emit  bubbles, 
and  sometimes  break  the  Ijottles  from  the 
large  quantity  of  air  disengaged  during  the 
fermentation. 

We  have  an  instance  of  these  effects  in  the 
wine  of  Champagne,  and  in  others  of  the 
same  kind.  The  sensible  fermentation  of 
these  wines  is  interrupted,  or  rather  sup- 
pressed, tliat  they  may  have  this  sparkling 
quality.  It  is  well  known  that  these  wines 
make  tlie  corks  fly  out  of  the  bottles  ;  that 
they  sparkle  and  froth  when  they  are  poured 
into  glasses ;  and  lastly  that  they  have  a  taste 
much  morelively  and  more  piquant  than  wines 
that  do  not  sparkle  ;  but  tliis  sparkling  qua- 
lity, and  all  the  effects  depending  on  it,  are 
only  caused  by  a  considerable  quantify  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  which  is  disengaged  during 
the  confined  fermentation  that  the  wine  has 
undergone  in  close  vessels.    This  air,  not 


having  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  and  of 
being  dissipated  as  fast  as  it  is  disengaged, 
and  being  interposed  betwixt  all  the  parts  of 
the  wine,  combines  in  some  measure  with 
them,  and  adheres  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
does  to  certain  mineral  waters,  in  which  it 
produces  nearly  the  same  effects.  When 
this  air  is  entirely  disengaged  from  these 
wines,  they  no  longer  sparkle,  they  lose 
their  piquancy  of  taste,  become  mild,  and 
even  almost  insipid. 

Such  are  the  qualities  that  wine  acquires 
in  time,  when  its  first  fermentation  has  not 
continued  suflSciently  long.  These  qualities 
are  given  pujposely  to  certain  kinds  of  wine, 
to  indulge  taste  or  caprice  ;  but  such  wines 
are  supposed  to  be  unfit  for  daily  use.  Wines 
^or  daily  use  ought  to  have  undergone  so 
completely  the  sensible  fermentation,  that 
the  succeeding  fermentation  shall  be  insen- 
sible, or  at  least  exceedingly  little  perceived. 
Wine,  in  which  the  first  fermentation  has 
been  too  far  advanced,  is  liable  to  worse  in- 
conveniences than  that  in  which  the  first 
fermentation  has  been  too  quickly  sup- 
pressed ;  for  every  fermentable  liquor  is, 
from  its  nature,  in  a  continual  intestine 
motion,  more  or  less  strong  according  to 
circumstances,  from  the  first  instant  of  the 
spirituous  fermentation,  till  it  is  completely 
purified  ;  hence,  from  the  time  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  spirituous  fermentation,  or 
even  before,  the  wine  begins  to  undergo 
the  acid  or  acetous  fermentation.  This 
acid  fermentation  is  very  slow  and  insen- 
sible, when  the  wine  is  included  in  very 
close  vessels,  and  in  a  cool  place  ;  but  it 
gradually  advances,  so  that  in  a  certain  time 
the  vnne,  instead  of  being  improved,  becomes 
at  last  sour.  This  evil  cannot  be  remedied ; 
because  the  fermentation  may  advance,  but 
cannot  be  reverted. 

Wine-merchants,  therefore,  when  their 
wines  become  sour,  can  only  conceal  or  ab- 
sorb this  acidity  by  certain  substances,  as  by 
alkalies  and  absorbent  earths.  But  these 
substances  give  to  wine  a  dark-  greenish  co- 
lour, and  a  taste  which,  though  not  acid,  is 
somewhat  disagreeable.  Besides,  calcareous 
earths  accelerate  considerably  the  total  de- 
struction and  putrefaction  of  the  wine. 
Oxides  of  lead,  having  the  property  of  form- 
ing with  the  acid  of  vinegar  a  s;ilt  of  an 
agreeable  saccharine  taste,  which  does  not 
alter  the  colour  of  the  wine,  and  which  be- 
sides has  the  advantage  of  stopping  ferment- 
ation and  putrefaction,  might  be  very  well 
employed  to  remedy  tlie  acidity  oFwino,  if  lead 
and  all  its  preparations  were  not  pernicious 
to  health,  as  they  occasion  most  terrible  co- 
lics, and  even  death,  when  taken  internally. 
We  cannot  believe  that  any  wine-merchant, 
knowing  the  evil  consequences  of  lead, 
should,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  employ  it  for 
the  purpose  mentioned  ;  but  if  there  be  any 
such  persons,  they  must  be  considered  as  the 
poisoners  and  murderers  of  the  public.  At 
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Alicant,  where  very  sweet  wines  are  made, 
it  is  tlie  practice  to  mix  a  little  lime  witli 
the  grapes  before  they  are  pressed.  This, 
however,  can  only  neutralise  the  acid  already 
existing  in  the  grape. 

If  wine  contain  litharge,  or  any  other 
oxide  of  lead,  it  may  be  discovered  by  eva- 
porating some  pints  of  it  to  dryness,  and 
melting  the  residuum  in  a  crucible,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  a  small  button  of  lead  may 
be  found  after  the  fusion  ;  but  an  easier  and 
more  expeditious  proof  is  by  pouring  into 
the  wine  some  liquid  sulphuret.  If  the  pre- 
cipitate occasioned  by  tliis  addition  of  the 
sulphuret  be  white,  or  only  coloured  by  tlie 
wine,  we  may  know  tliat  no  lead  is  con- 
tained in  it ;  but  if  the  precipitate  be  dark 
coloured,  brown,  or  blackish,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  it  contains  lead  or  iron. 

The  only  substances  that  cannot  absorb  or 
destroy,  but  cover  and  render  supportable 
the  sharpness  of  wine,  without  any  incon- 
venience, are,  sugar,  honey,  and  other  sac- 
charine alimentary  matters;  but  they  can 
succeed  only  when  the  wine  is  very  little 
acid,  and  when  an  exceeding  small  quantity 
only  of  these  substances  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect ;  otherwise  the  wine 
would  have  a  sweetish,  tart,  and  not  agree- 
able taste. 

From  what  is  here  said  concerning  the 
ascescency  of  wine,  we  may  conclude  that 
when  this  accident  happens,  it  cannot  by 
any  good  method  be  remedied,  and  that  no- 
thing remains  to  be  done  with  sour  wine  but 
to  sell  it  to  vinegar-makers,  as  all  honest 
•wine-merchants  do. 

As  the  must  of  the  grape  contains  a 
greater  proportion  of  tartar  than  our  currant 
and  gooseberry  juices  do.  Dr.  Ure  has  been 
accustomed,  for  many  years,  to  recommend, 
in  his  lectures,  the  addition  of  a  small 
portion  of  that  salt  to  our  must,  to  make  it 
ferment  into  a  more  genuine  wine.  Dr. 
M'Culloch  has  lately  presci-ibed  the  same 
addition  in  his  popular  treatise  on  the  ait  of 
making  wine. 

The  following  is  Brande's  valuable  table 
of  the  quantity  of  spirit  in  different  kinds 
of  wine ;  — 


Proportion  of 

spirit  per  cent. 

by  measure. 

liissa       .       •  • 

.  26.47 

Ditto 

.  24.35 

Average 

25.41 

Eaisin  wine 

.  26.40 

Ditto 

.  25.77 

Ditto 

.  23.20 

Average 

25.12 

Marsala  ,        .  , 

.  26.30 

Ditto 

.  2,5.05 

Average 

25.09 

Madeira  . 

.  24.42 

Ditto 

.    23. 9?, 

Ditto  (Sircial) 

.  21.40 

Ditto 

.     J  9. 2-1 

Average 

22.27 

5. 

Currant  wine  . 

.  20.55 

6. 

Sherry 

.  19.81 

Ditto 

.  19.83 

Ditto 

.  18.79 

Ditto 

.  18.25 

Average  . 

19.17 

7. 

Teneriffe  . 

.  19.79 

8. 

Colares  . 

,  19.75 

9. 

Lachryma  Christi 

.  19.70 

10. 

Constantia,  white 

.  19.75 

11. 

Ditto,  red 

.  18.92 

12. 

Lisbon     .        .  , 

.  18.94 

13. 

Malaga  (1666)  . 

.  18.94 

14. 

Bucellas  . 

.  18.49 

15. 

Red  Madeira  . 

.  22.30 

Ditto       .  . 

.  18.40 

Average 

20.35 

16. 

Cape  Muschat  . 

.  18.25 

17, 

Cape  Madeira  . 

.  22.94 

Ditto 

.  20.50 

Ditto 

.  18.11 

Average 

20.51 

18. 

Grape  wine 

.  18.11 

19. 

Calcavella 

.  19.20 

Ditto 

.  18.10 

Average 

18.65 

20. 

Vidonia  . 

.  19.25 

21. 

Alba  Flora 

.  17.26 

22. 

Malaga  . 

.  17.26 

23. 

White  Hermitage 

•  17.43 

24. 

Rousillon 

.  19.00 

Ditto 

.  17.26 

Average 

18.13 

25. 

Claret 

.  17.11 

Ditto 

.  16.32 

Ditto      .       .  -  . 

.  14.08 

Ditto 

.  12.91 

Average 

15.10 

26. 

Malmsey  Madeira 

.  16.40 

27. 

Lunel 

.  15.52 

28. 

Sheraaz    .       .  . 

.  15.52 

29. 

Syi-acuse  .        .  . 

.  15.28 

SO. 

Sautei'ne  . 

.  14.22 

31. 

Burgundy 

.  16.60 

Ditto 

.  15.22 

Ditto 

.  14.53 

Ditto 

.  11.95 

Average 

14  57 

32. 

Hock  . 

.  14.37 

Ditto 

.  13.00 

Ditto  (old  in  cask) 

8.88 

Average 

12.08 

33. 

Nice 

.  14.63 

34. 

Barsac 

.  13.86 

35. 

Tent 

.  13.30 

86. 

.Champagne  'still) 

.  13.80 

Ditto  (sparkling) 

.  12.80 

Ditto  (red) 

.  12.56 

Ditto  (ditto) 

.  11.30 

A  veragc 

12.61 

37. 

Red  Hermitage 

.  12.32 

38. 

Vin  dc  Grave  . 

.  13.94 

Ditto 

.  12.80 

Average 

13.37 

39. 

Fronlignac 

.  12.79 

40. 

Cote  Rotie 

.  12.32 

41. 

Gooseberry  wine 

11.84 

« 
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42.  Orange  wine     average  of  six 

samples  made  by  a  London 
manufacturer        .       •  11.26 

43.  Tolcay  9-88 

44.  Elder  wine       ...  9.87 

45.  Cider,  higbest  average  •  9.87 
Ditto,  lowest  ditto     .       .  5.21 

46.  Perry,  average  of  four  sam- 

ples    ....  7.26 

47.  Mead       .        .        .  .7.32 

48.  Ale  (Burton)  .  .  .8.88 
Ditto  (Edinburgh)  .  .  6.20 
Ditto  (Dorchester)     .        .  .1.56 

Average       .  6.87 

49.  Brown  Stout    .       .  .6.80 

50.  London  Porter  (average)  .  4.20 

51.  Ditto  small  beer  (ditto)     .  1-28 

52.  Brandy    ....  53.39 

53.  Rum       .       .       .  .53.68 

54.  Gin         ....  51.60 

55.  Scotch  Whiskey        .       .  54.32 

56.  Irish  ditto         .        .        .  53.90" 
The  wines  principally  used  in  medicine 

are,  the  vinum  album  hispnnicum,  or  sherry, 
vinum  canarium,  canary  or  sack  wine,  the 
vinum  rlienanum,  or  Rhenish  wine,  and  the 
vinum  rubrum,  or  Port  wine.    These  differ 
from  each  other  in  the  proportion  of  their 
constituent  principles,  and  particularly  in 
that  of  alkohol,  which  they  contain.  The 
qualities  of  wines  depend  not  only  upon  tlie 
difference  of  the  grapes,  as  containing  more 
or   less  of  s.iceharine  juice  and  the  acid 
matter  which  accompanies  it,  but  also  upon 
circumstances  attending  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation. New  wines  are  liable  to  a  strong 
degree  of  ascescency  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  and  thereby  occasion  much  flatu- 
lency and  eructations  of  acid  matter  ;  heart- 
burn and  violent  pains  in  the  stomach  from 
spasms  are  also  often  produced ;  and  the  acid 
matter,  by  passing  into  the  intestines  and 
mixing  with  the  l)ile,  is  apt  to  occasion  co- 
lics or  excite  diarrhoeas.     Sweet  wines  are 
likewise  more  disposed  to  become  ascescent 
in  the  stomach  than  others  ;  but  as  the  quan- 
tity of  alkohol  which  they  contain  is  more 
considerable  than  appears  sensibly  to  the 
taste,  their  ascescency  is  thereby  in  a  great 
measure  counteracted.    Red  port,  and  most 
of  the  red  wines,  have  an  adstringent  qua-, 
lity,  by  which  they  strengthen  the  stomach, 
and  prove  useful  in  restraining  immoderate 
evacuations;  on  the  contrary,  those  which 
are  of  an  acid  nature,  as  Ilhenish,  pass 
freely  by  the  kidneys,  and  gently  loosen 
the  belly.    But  this,  and  perhaps  all  the 
thin  or  weak  wines,  though  of  an  agreeable 
flavour,  yet  as  containing  little  alkohol,  are 
readily  disposed  to  become  acid   in  the 
stomach,  and  thereby  to  aggravate  all  ar- 
thritic and  calculous  complaints,  as  well  as 
to  produce  the  effects  of  new  wine.  The 
general  effects  of  wine  are,  to  stimulate  the 
stomach,  exhilarate  the  spirits,  warm  the 
habit,  quicken  the  circulation,  promote  per- 
spiration, and  in  large  quantities,  to  prove 


intoxicating,  fand  powerfully  sedative.  In 
many  disorders,  wine  is  iniivcrsally  admitted 
to  be  of  important  service,  and  especially  in 
fevers  of  the  typhus  kind,  or  of  a  putrid 
tendency  ;  in  which  it  is  found  to  raise  the 
pulse,  support  the  strength,  promote  a  dia- 
phoresis, and  to  resist  putrefaction  ;  and  in 
many  cases  it  proves  of  more  immediate 
advantage  than  the  Peruvian  bark.  Deli- 
rium, which  is  the  consequence  of  excessive 
irritability,  and  a  dcfecUve  stale  of  nervous 
energy,  is  often  entirely  removed  by  the 
free  use  of  wine.  It  is  also  a  well-founded 
observation,  that  those  who  indulge  in  the 
use  of  wine  are  less  subject  to  fevers  of  the 
malignant  and  intermittent  kind.  In  the 
putrid  sora  throat,  in  the  small-pox,  when 
attended  with  great  delnlity  and  symp- 
toms of  putridity,  in  gangrenes,  and  in 
the  plague,  wine  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
principal  remedy  ;  and  in  almost  all  cases  of 
of  languor,  and  of  great  prostration  of 
strength,  wine  is  experienced  to  be  a  more 
grateful  and  efficacious  cordial  than  can  be 
furnished  from  the  whole  class  of  aromatics. 
WING.     See  A/n. 

WINSLOW,    .Tames   Benignus,  was 
born  in  1669,  in  the  Isle  of  Funen,  and 
having  studied  a  year  under  Borrichius,  was 
sent,  with  a  pension   from   the   King  of 
Denmark,  to  seek  improvement  in  the  prin- 
cipal universities  of  Europe.     In  1698,  he 
became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Duverney, 
at  Paris,  where  he  was  induced  to  abjure 
the  Protestant  religion ;  and  the  patronage 
of  Bossuet,  who  converted  him,  procured 
for  him  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1 705.  He 
afterwards  read  lectures  of  anatomy  and 
surgery  at  the  Royal  Gardens  ;  and  in  1743 
was  promoted  to  the  jirofcssorship  in  that 
institution.     In  the  mean  time,  he  commu- 
nicated several  papers  on  anatomical  and 
physiological  subjects  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  Berlin,  he  was  admitted  an  asso- 
ciate.   His  great  work,  mentioned  l)y  Hal- 
ler,  as  superseding  all  former  compositions 
of  anatomy,  and  entitled  "  Exposition  Ana- 
tomique  de  la  Structure  du   Corps  Hu- 
main,"  first  appeared  at  Paris  in  1732,  4to. 
^  It  was  frequently  reprinted,  and  translated 
into  various  languages  ;  and  is  still  regard- 
ed as  of  standard  authority.    It  was  intend- 
ed as  a  plan  of  a  larger  work,  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  finish.     He  reached  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety- one. 

Winter  bark.  See  Winteranus  cortex. 
Winter  cherrt/.  See  Fhijsnlis  alkekengi. 
WINTE'RA.  (Named  after  Captain 
Winter,  who  brought  the  bark  from  the 
straits  of  Magellan  in  J  579,  and  introduced 
it  to  the  knowledge  of  physicians  as  useful 
in  scurvy,  &c.) 

WiNTKKA  AuoMATicA.     Tlic  systcniatic 
name  of  tlie  winter  bark  tree.    The  bark  is 
called  Cortex  jwnierfiHHS;  Cortex  magdlani- 
cus ;   Cortex  canella:  albee ;  and  the  tree, 
4  N-  4 
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Winteranus  spurius ;  Canetia  cuhana ;  Win- 
terania  canella,  and  IFinleria  aromatica 
—pcdunculis  aggregatis  terminalibus,  pista- 
lis  quaiuor,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies.  The  bark  is  brought  into 
Europe  in  long  quills,  somewhat  thicker 
than  cinnamon.  Their  taste  is  moderately 
warm,  aromatic,  and  bitterish,  and  of  an 
agreeable  smell,  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  cloves.  Canella  alba  has  been  supposed 
to  possess  considerable  medicinal  powers  in 
the^  cure  of  scurvy  and  some  other  com- 
plaints. It  is  now  merely  considered  as  a 
useful  and  cheap  aromatic,  and  is  chiefly 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  and 
rendering  less  disagreeable  the  more  power- 
ful and  nauseous  drugs ;  with  which  view 
it  is  used  in  the  tinctura  amara,  vinum  ama- 
i-um,  vinum  rhcei,  8cc.  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Wintera'nus  cortex.  See  Wintera  aro- 
matica. 

WiNTERANos  spuRius.     See  Canella  alba. 

WISEMAN,  Richard,  was  first  known 
as  a  surgeon  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I., 
and  accompanied  Prince  Charles,  when  a 
fugitive,  in  France,  Holland,  and  Flanders. 
He  served  for  three  years  in  the  Spanish 
navy,  and,  returning  with  the  prince  to 
Scotland,  vms  made  prisoner  in  the  battle 
of  Worcester.  After  his  liberation  in  1652, 
he  settled  in  London.  When  Charles  II. 
was  restored,  he  became  eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  was  made  one  of  the  serjeant- 
surgeons  to  the  king.  In  1676,  he  appears, 
from  the  preface  to  his  works,  to  have  been 
a  sufferer  by  ill  health  for  twenty  years  : 
but  the  time  of  his  death  is  not  known.. 
The  result  of  his  experience  was  given  in 
"  Several  Surgical  Treatises  on  Tumours, 
Ulcers,  Diseases  of  the  Anus,  Scrofula, 
Wounds,"  Gunshot  Wounds,  Fractures  and 
Luxations,  and  Syphilis."  He  seems  to 
have  given  a  faithful  account  of  more  tlian 
six  hundred  cases,  recording  his  failures  as 
well  as  his  cures.  He  advocated  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  royal  touch  in  scrofula,  though 
the  fallacy  is  evident  even  from  his  own 
narration.  His  writings  have  long  been 
regarded  as  standard  authority. 

WITHERING,  Wjlham,  was  born  in. 
1741,  and  finished  his  medical  education  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree  at 
twenty-five.  From  Stafford,  where  he  first 
settled  and  married,  he  removed  to  Bir- 
mingham, and  speedily  obtained  a  very  ex- 
tensive practice  by  his  skill  and  assiduity, 
without  neglecting  his  scientific  pursuits, 
wliicli  were  chiefly  in  botany  and  chemistry. 
He  was  author  of  several  valuable  publica- 
tions :  "  A  Botanical  Arrangement  of 
British  Plants,"  vvliich  appeared  at  first  in 
177G,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.,  but  progres- 
sively increased  to  four;  a  translation  of 
Bergman's  "  Sciagraphia  Regni  Mine- 
ralis;"  and  some  chemical  and  mineralo- 
gical  papers  contributed  to  Ihc  Royal  So- 


ciety, of  which  ho  was  a  fellow,  "  Account 
of  the  Scarlet  Fever,  &c.  "  Account  of 
the  Fox-glove,"  with  Practical  Remarks  on 
the  Dropsy  and  other  Diseases,  published 
in  1785.  His  lungs  being  weak,  he  found 
it  necessary,  in  the  winter  of  1793,  to  go  to 
Lisbon,  and  afterwards  to  relax  from  his 
professional  exertions.  His  death  occurred' 
in  1799. 

WITHERITE.    See  Heavy-spar. 

WO  AD.    See  Isatis  tincloria. 

WOLFRAM.    An  ore  of  tungsten. 

WOLF'S-BANE,  See  AconUum  irn- 
pellus. 

WOMB.    See  Uterus. 

W omb,  inJlarmnaLion  of.    See  Hysterilis. 

W ood-louse.     See  Oniscus  asellus. 

Wood-sorrel.    See  Oxalis  acetosella. 

Wood-stone.     See  Homstoiie. 

WOODVILLE,  William,  was  bom 
at  CockermoutJi  in  1752.    After  serving  a" 
short  apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary,  he 
graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  1775.  Then 
passing  some  time  on  the  Continent,  he  set- 
tled near  his  native  place,  and  practised 
there  for  five  or  six  years.     He  next  came 
to  London,  and  was  soon  appointed  a  phy- 
sician to  the  Middlesex  Dispensary.  In 
1790,  he  published  the  first  part,  which  was 
afterwards  completed  in  four  quarto  yo- 
luraes,  of  a  highly  valuable  work,  entitled 
"  Medical  Botany."     The  following  year 
he  was  elected  physician  to  the  Small-pox 
Hospital ;  and  in  executing  the  duties  of  that 
office,  he  displayed  the  highest  zeal.  He 
gave  a  manifest  proof  of  his  attention  to  the 
subject,  by  publishing  in  1796  the  first  part 
of  a  "  History  of  the  Small-pox  in  Great 
Britain,  &c.      but  the  discovery  of  vaccin- 
ation superseded  the  necessity  of  completing 
that  work.    Dr.  "Woodville  was  duly  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  what  had 
been  announced  by  Dr.  Jenner ;  but  feel- 
ing a  proper  degree  of  scepticism  at  first, 
he  was  anxious  to  investigate  the  practice 
fully,  before  he  gave  it  his  sanction.  Un- 
fortunately he  was  led  into  an  error  at  the 
outset,  by  not  keeping  in  recollection,  that 
the  atmosphere  of  the  hospital  was  loaded 
with  variolous  contagion,  whence  some  un- 
pleasant results  appeared  ;  but  this  being 
suggested  to  him,  he  was  induced,  on  more 
mature  consideration,  strenuously  to  advo- 
cate the  practice  of  vaccination  ;  and  by  the 
excellent  opportunities  he  enjoyed,  he  con- 
tributed very  materially  to  its  rapid  success. 
He  died  in  1 805. 

WOODWARD,  JoHX,  was  born  in 
Derbyshire  in  1664,  and  put  apprentice  to 
some  trade  in  London ;  but  evincing  an 
ardour  for  science.  Dr.  Barwick  took  him 
into  his  family,  and  for  four  years  instruct- 
ed him  in  medicine  and  anatomy ;  after 
which  he  procured  him  the  medical  profes- 
sorship at  Gresham  College.  He  published 
about  this  time  an  essay  towards  a  Natural 
History  of  the  Earth,  which,  though  exc- 
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cuted  without  sufficient  preijaration,  pro- 
cured his  election  into  the  Royal  Society. 
In  1695,  he  was  created  M.D.  by  Arch- 
bishop Teniso*!,  and  the  year  after  obtained 
tlie  same  degree  from  Cambridge ;  whence 
he  was  admitted  into  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians as  a  fellow,  in  1702.  He  however 
pursued  his  inquiries  into  natural  history 
and  antiquities  for  some  time  with  great 
zeal.  In  1718,  he  published  a  work  en- 
titled "  The  state  of  Physic  and  of  Dis- 
eases," containing  some  fanciful  theories, 
which  were  ably  confuted  by  Dr.  Friend, 
both  ludicrously  and  seriously.  He  died 
»  at  Gresham  College  in  1727,  bequeathing 
his  personal  property  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  for  tlie  endowment  of  an  an- 
nual lectureship,  on  some  sulyect  taken 
from  hisi  own  writings.  Soon  after  his 
deatli,  a  catalogue  of  his  fossils  was  pub- 
lished, and  in  1737,  his  "  Select  Cases  and 
Consultations  in  Physic,"  containing  some 
valuable  observations.  He  supposed  Uie 
vital  principle  to  reside  not  in  the  nerves, 
but  in  the  blood,  and  other  parts  of  the 
body ;  and  he  made  many  experiments  to 
establish  the  vis  insita  of  muscles. 

Woody  nightshade.  See  Solanum  dulca- 
mara. 

WORL.    See  Verlicillus. 

WORM.  Vermis.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  animals  which  infest  the  human 
body.  Their  usual  division  is  into  those 
which  inhabit  only  the  intestinal  canal,  as 
the  ascarides,  &c.  ;  and  those  which  are 
found  in  other  parts,  as  hydatids,  &c.  Such 
is  the  nature  and  office  of  the  human  sto- 
mach and  intestines,  that  insects  and  worms, 
or  their  ovula,  may  not  unfrequently  be 
conveyed  into  that  canal  with  those  things 
that  are  continually  taken  as  food ;  but  such 
insects,  or  worms,  do  not  live  long,  and  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  generate  in  a  situation  so  dif- 
ferent from  tlieir  natural  one.  Besides 
these,  there  are  worms  that  are  never  found 
-in  any  other  situation  than  the  human  sto- 
mach or  intestines,  and  which  there  gene- 
rate and  produce  their  species.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  the  human  stomach  and  intestines 
are  the  seat  for  animalcula,  which  are  trans- 
lated from  their  natural  situation,  and  also 
for  worms  proper  to  them,  which  live  in  no 
other  situation. 

First  Class.  This  contains  those  which  are 
generated  and  nourished  in  the  human  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  which  there  propagate  their 
species. 

Second  Class  comprehends  those  insects  or 
worms  that  accidentally  enter  the  human 
prima  viaj  ab  extra,  and  which  never  pro- 
pagate their  species  in  that  canal,  but  are 
soon  eliminated  from  the  body.  Such  are 
several  species  of  Scarabiti,  the  Lumbricus 
terrestris,  the  Fasciola,  the  Gordiiis  inlesliiia- 
lis,  and  others.  The  second  class  belongs 
to  the  province  of  natural  history.  The 
conslderalion  of  the  first  class  belongs  to  the 


physician,  which,  from  the  variety  it  affords, 
may  be  divided  into  different  orders,  genera, 
and  species. 

Order  I.  Round  worms. 

Genus  I.  Intestinal  ascarides. 

Character.  Body  round,  head  obtuse, 
and  furnished  with  three  vesicles. 

Species  I.  Ascaris  lumbricoides.  The 
long  round  worm,  or  lumbricoid  ascaris. 

Character.  When  full  grown,  a  foot  in 
length.    Mouth  triangular. 

II.  Ascaris  vermicularis.  The  thread  or 
maw-worm. 

Character.  When  full  grown,  half  an 
inch  in  length,  tail  terminates  in  a  fine 
point. 

Genus  II.  Intestinal  trichurides. 
^  Character.    Body  round,  tail  three  times 
tfie  length  of  the  body,  head  without  vesicles. 

Species.  Trichuris  vulgaris.  The  trichu- 
ris,  or  long  thread-worm. 

Character.  The  head  furnished  with  a 
proboscis. 

Order  II.  The  flat  worms. 

Genus  I.  Intestinal  tape-worm. ' 

Character.    Body  flat  and  jointed. 

Species  I.  Tisnia  osculis  ma7-ginalibus» 
The  long  tape-worm. 

Character.  The  oscula  are  situated  upon 
the  margin  of  the  joints. 

II.  Tcenia  osculis  supeijicialibus.  The 
broad  tape- worm. 

Character.  The  oscula  are  placed  upon 
the  flattened  surface. 

These  worms  were  all  known  to  the  an- 
cients, the  trichuris  only  excepted,  and  are 
mentioned  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates, 
Galen,  Celsus,  Paulus,  iEgineta,  and 
Pliny. 

When  worms  are  generated  in  the  intes- 
tines, they  often  produce  the  following 
symptoms,  viz.  variable  appetite,  foetid 
breath,  acrid  eructations  and  pains  in 
the  stomach,  grinding  of  the  teeth  during 
sleep,  picking  of  the  nose,  paleness  of  the 
countenance  ;  sometimes  dizziness,  hardness 
and  fulness  of  the  belly  ;  slimy  stools,  with 
occasional  griping  pains,  more  particularly 
about  the  navel,  heat  and  itching  about  the 
anus  ;  short  dry  cough  ;  emaciation  of  the 
body ;  slow  fever,  with  evening  exacerba- 
tions and  irregular  pulse,  and  sometimes 
convulsive  fits. 

Worm-bark.    See  Geoffrcea  jamaicensis.  '° 

Worm-grass,  perennial.     See  Spigelia. 

Worm,  guinea.     See  Dracunculus. 

Worm,  ring.    See  Herpes. 

WORMSEED.  See  Artemisia  santo- 
nica. 

W0RMWOOD.  See  Artemisia  absin- 
thium. 

Wormwood,  common.  See  Artemisia  ab- 
sinthium. 

Wormwood,  mountain.  See  Artemisia 
glacialis. 

Wormwood,  Roman.  Sec  Artemisia  ab- 
sinthium. 
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Wormwood,  sea.  Sec  Artemisia  mari- 
tima. 

Wormwood,  Tartarian.  Sec  Artemisia 
sanionica. 

WORT.  An  infusion  of  malt.  This  has 
^)een  found  useful  in  the  cure  of  the  scurvy. 
Dr.  Macbride,  in  his  very  ingenious  expe- 
rimental essays,  having  laid  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, "  that  the  cure  of  the  scurvy  depends 
on  the  fermentative  quality  in  the  remedies 
made  use  of,"  was  led  to  enquire  after  a 
substance  capable  of  being  preserved  during 
a  long  sea  voyage,  and  yet  containing  mate- 
rials by  which  a  fermentation  might  occa- 
sionally be  excited  in  the  bowels.  Such  a 
one  appeared  to  him  to  be  found  in  malt, 
which  is  well  known  to  be  the  grain  of  bar- 
ley, brought  suddenly  to  a  germinating 
state  by  heat  and  moisture,  and  then  dried, 
■whereby  its  saccharine  principle  is  developed, 
and  rendered  easy  of  extraction  by  watery 
liquors.  The  sweet  infusion  of  this  he 
proposed  to  give  as  a  dietetic  article  to 
scorbutic  persons,  expecting  that  it  would 
ferment  in  their  bowels,  and  give  out  its 
fixed  ail-,  by  the  antiseptic  powers  of  which 
the  strong  tendency  to  putrefaction  in  this 
disease  might  be  corrected. 

It  was  some  time  before  a  fair  trial  of  this 
proposed  remedy  could  be  obtained ;  and 
different  reports  were  made  concerning  it. 
By  some  cases,  however,  published  in  a 
postscript  of  the  second  edition  of  the  doc- 
tor's work  in  1767,  it  appears  that  scorbutic 


complaints  of  the  most  dangerous  kind  have 
actually  been  cured  at  sea  by  the  use  of 
wort.  Its  general  effects  were  to  keep  tlie 
patient's  bowels  open,  and  f.)  prove  highly 
nutritious  and  strengthening.  It  some- 
times purged  too  much,  but  tliis  effect  was 
easily  obviated  by  the  tiuctura  thebaica. 
Other  unquestionable  cases  of  its  success  in 
this  disease  are  to  be  seen  in  the  London 
Medical  Essays  and  Enquiries. 

Tlie  use  of  wort  has  hence  been  adopted 
in  other  cases  where  a  strong  and  putrid  dis- 
position in  the  fluids  appeared  to  prevail,  as 
in  cancerous  and  phagedenic  ulcers  ;  and  in- 
stances are  published  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  work  above-mentioned  of  its  remark- 
able good  effects  in  these  cases. 

As  the  efficacy  of  the  malt  infusion  de- 
pends upon  its  producing  changes  in  the 
whole  mass  of  fluids,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
must  be  taken  in  large  quantities  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  and  rather  as  an 
article  of  diet  than  medicine.  From  one  to 
four  pints  daily  have  generally  been  directed. 
The  proportion  recommended  in  preparing 
it,  is  one  measure  of  ground  malt  to  three 
equal  measures  of  boihng  water.  The 
mixture  must  be  well  stirred,  and  left  to 
stand,  covered  three  or  four  hours.  It 
should  be  made  fresli  every  day. 

W  O  UND  W  O  RT.  See  Laserjnlium  clii- 
ronium. 

WRAPPER.    See  Valva. 

WRIST.    See  Carpus. 


X. 


Xala'ppa.  (From  the  province  of  Xa- 
lappa,  in  New  Spain,  whence  it  comes.) 
Jalap. 

XA'NTHIUM.  (From  {^avQos,  yellow  : 
so  named  because  it  is  said  to  make  the 
hair  yellow.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linna;an  system.  Class, 
Moncecia  ;  Order,  Pentandria.  The  lesser 
burdock. 

Xantiiium  sTRUMAiiiuM.  Tile  system- 
atic name  of  the  lesser  burdock.  This  herb 
of  Linnaius,  was  once  esteemed  in  the  cure 
of  scrophula,  but,  like  most  other  remedies 
against  this  disease,  proves  inclfcctual.  The 
seeds  arc  administered  internally  in  some 
countries  against  erysipelas. 

XERA'SIA.  (From^Tjpoj,  dry.)  An 
excessive  tenuity,  or  softness  of  tlie  hairs, 
similar  to  down. 

XEKOcoiiLy'iiiuJi.    (From  |i?/joj,  diy,  and 


KoWvpiov,  a  collyrium.)  A  dry  colly- 
rium. 

Xeromv'ru.'m.  (From  ^rjpos,  dry,  and 
fjLvpov,  an  ointment.)    A  dry  ointment, 

XEROPHTHA'LMIA.  {Bvpos,  dry, 
and  o06aA/ira,  an  inflammation  of  the  eye.) 
A  dry  inflammation  of  the  eye  withgut 
discharge. 

Xi'piiiuJi.  (From  |i^os,  a  sword :  so 
named  from  the  sword-like  shape  of  its 
leaves.)  Spurge-wort. 

XIPHOID.  {Xiphoides;  from  |id)os, 
a  sword,  and  ei5os,  likeness.)  A  tenn 
given  by  anatomists  to  parts  which  had 
some  resemblance  to  an  ancient  sword,  as 
the  xiphoid  cartilage. 

Xiphoid  cartilage.  See  Carlilago  ensi- 
f or  mis. 

Xyloa'loes.     Sec  Lignum  aloes. 
Xyloba'lsamum.    See  Amyris  gilcndcnsis. 
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Yam.    See  Dioscorea. 

YANOLITE.    Sac  Axinile. 

YARROW.    See  Achillea  millefolium. 

YAWS.  1.  The  African  name  for  rasp- 
berry. 

2.  The  name  of  a  disease  wliich  reseml)les 
-  the  rasi^berry.     See  Framhdesia. 

Yayama.  The  Brazilian  name  of  the 
pine  apple. 

YELLOW  EARTH.  An  ochre  yel- 
low-coloured mineral,  found  in  Upper  Lu- 
satia. 

Telloiufivei:    See  Febris  continua. 

Yellow  Saunders.    See  Sanlalum  album. 

YENITE.    See  Lievrite.  ■ 

YE  ST.    See  Fermentum. 

Yoked  leaf.    See  Conjugatus. 

YOLK.    See  Vitellns. 

Yorkshire  sanicle.     See  Pinguicula. 
'    Ypsiloglo'ssus.    (From  uiftAoetSes,  the 
ypsiloid  bone,  and  jXaiffaa,  the  tongue.) 
A  muscle  originating  in  the  os  hyoides,  and 
terminating  in  the  tongue. 

Ypsiloi'des.  (From  v,  tlie  Greek  letter, 
called  ypsilon,  and  eiSos,  a  likeness.)  The 
OS  hyoides :  so  named  from  its  likeness  to 
the  Greek  letter  ypsilon. 

YTTRIA.  This  is  a  new  earth  disco- 
vered in  1794  by  Professor  Gadolin,  in  a 
stone  from  Ytterby,  in  Sweden. 

It  may  be  obtained  most  readily  by  fusing 
the  gadolinite  with  two  parts  of  caustic  po- 
tassa,  washing  the  mass  with  boiling  water, 
and  filtering  the  liquor,  which  is  of  a  tine 
green.  This  liquor  is  to  be  evaporated,  till 
no  more  oxide  of  manganese  falls  down  from 
it  in  a  black  powder  ;  after  which  the  liquid 
is  to  be  saturated  with  nitric  acid.  At  the 
same  time  digest  the  sediment,  that  was  not 
dissolved,  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  which 
will  dissolve  tlie  earth  with  much  heat,  leav- 
ing the  silex,  and  the  highly  oxided  iron, 
undissolved.  Mix  the  two  liquors,  evapor- 
ate them  to  dryness,  redissolve  and  filter, 
which  will  separate  any  silex  or  oxide  of  iron 
that  may  have  been  left.  A  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  will  sepa- 
rate any  lime  that  may  be  present,  and  a 
cautious  addition  of  hydrosulphuret  of  potassa 
will  throw  down  the  oxide  of  manganese 
that  may  have  been  left ;  but  if  too  much 
be  employed,  it  Vvill  throw  down  the  yttria 
likewise.  Lastly,  tlie  yttria  is  to  be  preci- 
pitated by  pure  ammonia,  well  washed  and 
dried. 

Yttria  is  perfectly  white,  when  not  con- 
taminated with  oxide  of  manganese,  from 
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which  it  is  not  easily  freed.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  4.842.  It  has  neither  taste  nor 
smell.  It  is  infusible  alone ;  but  with 
borax  melts  into  a  transparent  glass,  or 
opaque  white,  if  the  borax  were  in  excess. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  caustic  fixed 
alkalies ;  but  it  dissolves  in  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  though  it  requires  five  or  six 
times  as  much  as  glucine.  It  is  soluble  in 
most  of  the  acids.  The  oxalic  acid,  or  oxa- 
late of  ammonia,  forms  precipitates  in  its 
solutions  perfectly  resembling  the  muriate 
of  silver.  Prussiate  of  potassa,  crystallised 
and  redissolved  in  water,  throws  it  down  in 
white  grains ;  phosphate  of  soda,  in  white 
gelatinous  flakes  ;  infusion  of  galls,  in  brown 
flocks. 

Some  chemists  are  inclined  to  consider 
yttria  rather  as  a  metallic  than  as  an  eartliy 
substance  :  their  reasons  are,  its  specific  gra- 
vity, its  forming  coloured  salts,  and  its  pro- 
perty of  oxygenizing  muriatic  acid  after  it 
has  undergone  a  long  calcination. 

When  yttria  is  treated  with  potassium 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  earths, 
similar  results  are  obtained ;  the  potassium 
becomes  potassa,  and  the  earth  gains  ap- 
pearances of  metallisation ;  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted,  says  Sir  H.  Davy, 
that  yttria  consists  of  inflammable  matter, 
metallic  in  its  nature,  combined  with 
oxygen.  The  salts  of  yttria  have  the  fol- 
lowing general  characters  :  — 

1.  Many  of  them  are  insoluble  in  water. 

2.  Precipitates  are  occasioned  in  those 
which  dissolve,  by  phospliate  of  soda,  car- 
bonate of  soda,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  tartrate 
of  potassa,  and  ferroprussiate  of  potassa. 

S.  If  we  except  the  sweet-tasted  soluble 
sulphate  of  yttria,  the  other  salts  of  this 
earth  resemble  those  with  the  base  of  lime  in 
their  solubility. 

YTTRO-CERITE.  A  mineral  of  a 
reddish,  greyish-white,  and  violet-blue  co- 
lour, consisting  of  oxide  of  cerium,  yttria, 
lime,  and  fluoric  acid,  found  hitherto  only 
at  Finbo,  in  Sweden. 

YTTRO-TANTALITE.  An  ore  of 
tantaluna,  from  which  the  columbic  acid  is 
procured. 

YUCCA.  [Yucca,  Yuca,  or  lucca,  of. 
the  original  inhabitants  of  America.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnajan 
system.  Class,  Ilexandria ;  Order,  Muno- 
gynia. 

Yucca  oLoaiosA.    See  Adam's  needle. 
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AVa'cchardM.    See  Saccharum. 

ZACCHIA,  Paolo,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, was  born  at  Rome  in  1585,  and 
became  distinguislied  by  his  learning  and 
accomplishments,  as  well  as  by  his  pro- 
fessional skill.  He  was  physician  to  Pope 
Innocent  X.,  and  celebrated  among  his 
contemporaries  by  various  publications,  of 
which  the  principal  is  entitled  "  Quaestiones 
Medico-legales,"  and  has  been  often  re- 
printed. He  was  also  the  author,  in  Italian, 
of  two  esteemed  works,  on  the  Lent  diet, 
and  on  hypochondriacal  affections.  He 
died  in  1659. 

Za'ffban.    (Arabian.)  Saffron. 

ZAFFRE.  Saffre.  The  residuum  of 
cobalt  after  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other 
volatile  matters  of  this  mineral  have  been 
expelled  by  calcination. 

Zai'bac.    (Arabian.)  Quicksilver. 

Za'uza.  An  ancient  and  provincial  name 
of  the  sarsaparilla. 

ZE'A.  [Zea,  <E,  f.";  a  name  borrowed 
from  the  ancient  Greeks,  whose  ^eia  appears 
to  have  been  some  kind  of  Triticum  or  Hor- 
deum,  agreeing  with  this  genus  only  as  being 
a  grain  cultivated  for  the  use  of  man.)  Tlie 
maize. 

Zea  mays.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Indian  wheat  plant,  the  common  maize,  or 
Indian  corn,  a  native  of  America,  and  cul- 
tivated in  Italy  and  several  parts  of  Europe, 
for  its  grain,  which  is  ground  for  the  same 
purposes  as  our  wheat,  to  which  it  is  very 
little  inferior. 

ZEDOA'RIA.  J.  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus  of  plants,  in  the  Linna?an  system. 
Class,  Mojiandiia ;  Order,  Moiiogjpiia.  Ze- 
doary. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  a  Kceinp- 
fera.     See  KcBnipferia  rotunda. 

Zedoabia  longa.  The  long  roots  of  the 
Koenvpfera  rotunda,  of  Linnasus. 

Zedoaria  rotunda.  The  round  root  of 
the  zedoary  plant.     See  Karnijrfera  rotunda. 

ZEDOARY.    See  Zedoarkt. 

ZEINE.  A  yellow  substance,  having 
the  appearance  of  wax,  obtained  from  maize 
or  Indian  corn. 

ZEOLITE.  Tlic  name  of  a  very  ex- 
tensive mineral  genus,  containing  the  fol- 
lowing species. 

1 .  Dodecahedral  zeolite,  or  leucite. 

2.  Hexahedral  zeolite,  or  aualcime. 

3.  Rhomboidal  zeolite,  chabasite,  or  cha- 
basie. 

4.  Pyramidal  zeolite,  or  cross  stone, 
f-  5.  Diprismatic  zeolite,  or  laumonite. 

C,  Prismatic  zeolite,  or  mesotype,  divided 
into  three  subspecies  ;  natrolite ;  mealy  zeo- 
lite,of  a  wliite  colour,  of  various  shades  ;  and 
fibrous  zeolite,  of  which  there  arc  two  kinds. 


a.  The  adcular,  or  needle  xeolile,  the 
mesotype  of  Hauy.  This  is  of  a  greyish, 
yellowish,  or  reddish-white  colour.  It  is 
found  in  Scotland. 

b.  Common  Jibrous  zeolite,  of  a  wliite 
colour. 

7.  Prismatoidal  zeolite,  or  stilbite,  com- 
prehending 

a.  Foliated  zeolite,  stilbite  of  Haliy,  of  a 
white  and  red  colour,  beautiful  specimens 
of  which  are  found  in  Stirlingshire. 

h.  Radiated  zeolite,  of  a  yellowish-white, 
and  greyish-white  colour. 

8.  Axifrangible  zeolite,  or  apophyllite. 
Ze'bna.    An  ulcerated  impetigo. 
ZERO.    The  commencement  of  a  scale 

marked  0  :  thus  we  say  the  zero  of  Fahren- 
heit, which  is  32°  below  the  melting  point 
of  ice  J  the  zero  of  the  centigrade  scale, 
wliich  coincides  with  the  freezing  of  water. 
The  absolute  zero  is  the  imaginary  point  in 
the  scale  of  temperatufe,  when  the  whole 
heat  is  exhausted  :  the  term  of  absolute 
cold  or  privation  of  caloric. 

ZI'BETHUM.  (From  Zo5e</j,  Arabian.) 
Civetta.  Civet.  A  soft,  unctuous,  odori- 
ferous substance,  about  the  consistence  of 
honey  or  butter,  of  a  whitish,  yellowish,  or 
brownish  colour,  sometimes  blackish,  con- 
tained in  some  excretoiy  follicles  near  the 
anus  of  the  Viverra  zibetha,  of  Linnaeus. 
It  has  a  grateful  smell  when  diluted,  and 
an  unctuous  subacrid  taste,  and  possesses 
stimulating,  nervine,  and  antispasmodic 
virtues. 

ZIMMERMAN,  John  George,  was 
born  in  1728,  at  Brug,  in  the  canton  of 
Bern,  and  studied  medicine  under  Haller 
at  Gottingen,  where  he  took  his  degree  at 
23.  Having  married  a  relation  of  Haller, 
at  Bern,  he  settled  as  a  physician  in  his 
native  town  ;  the  retirement  of  which  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  composing  many 
pieces  in  prose  and  veree,  and  particu- 
larly a  sketch  of  his  popular  work  *«  On 
Solitude."  His  treatise  "  On  the  Expe- 
rience of  Medicine,"  appeared  in  1763, 
and  three  years  after  tliat  on  dysentery. 
In  1768,  he  accepted  the  post  of  physician  to 
the  king  of  England  for  Hanover,  wliither 
he  removed.  Here  the  accumulation  of 
business  tended  in  some  measure  to  allay 
the  irritability  of  his  temper;  and  being 
obliged,  about  tliree  years  after,  to  put 
himself  under  the  care  of  a  surgeon  at 
Berlin  for  some  local  complaint,  the  notice 
that  was  taken  of  him,  even  by  the  king, 
contributed  much  to  improve  his  health 
and  spirits,  and  of  course  his  happiness. 
Having  lost  his  first  wife,  he  formed  a 
second  matrimonial  connection  in  1782; 
which  helped  much  to  nlleviata  the  afllic- 
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tlons  to  which  he  was  afterwards  exposed. 
In  1785,  he  was  sent  for  to  attend  the 
great  Frederick  in  his  last  illness ;  and 
he  published  an  account  of  the  conversations 
which  lie  had  with  that  celebrated  prince. 
He  was  led,  too,  to  defend  the  character 
of  Frederick  against  the  censures  of  Count 
de  Mirabeau,  which  subjected  him  to  severe 
criticisms.  His  political  and  religious 
principles  induced  him  also  to  attack  those 
societies  which  paved  the  way  to  the  French 
revolution ;  and  he  advised  the  Emperor 
Leopold  to  suppress  them  by  force  :  and 
having  laid  an  unavowed  publication  to  the 
charge  of  a  particular  person,  he  subjected 
himself  to  a  prosecution  for  a  libel.  His 
mind  had  arrived  to  such  a  state  of  irritation, 
that  the  approach  of  the  French  towards 
Hanover  almost  subverted  his  reason  ;  he 
abstained  from  food,  and  died  absolutely 
worn  out  in  1795. 

ZIMOME.    See  Gluten,  vegetable. 

ZINC.  {Zincum,-  a  German  word.)  A 
metal  found  in  nature  combined  with  oxy- 
gen, carbonic  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  ;  and 
mineralised  by  sulphur.  Native  oxide  of 
zinc  is  commonly  called  calamine.  It  oc- 
curs in  a  loose,  and  in  a  compact  form, 
amorphous,  of  a  white,  grey,  yellow,  or 
brown  colour,  without  lustre  or  trans- 
parency. Combined  with  carbonic  acid,  it 
is  called  vitreous  zinc  ore,  or  native  carbonate 
of  sine.  It  is  found  in  solid  masses,  some- 
times in  six-sided  compressed  prisms,  both 
ends  being  covered  with  pentagons.  Its 
colour  is  generally  greyish  inclining  to  black. 
It  is  often  transparent.  Sulpflate  of  zinc  is 
found  efflorescent  in  the  form  of  stalactites, 
or  in  rhombs.  Sulphuret  of  zinc,  or  blende, 
is  the  most  abundant  ore.  It  is  fuund  of 
various  colours ;  brown,  yello\»^,  hyacinth, 
black,  &c.,  and  with  various  degrees  of 
lustre  and  transparency.  This  zinc  ore  is 
contaminated  with  iron,  lead,  argillaceous 
and  siliceous  earths,  &c.  It  occurs  both 
in  amorplious  masses  and  crystallised  in  a 
diversity  of  polygonal  figures. 

It  is  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  some- 
what brighter  than  lead ;  of  considerable 
hardness,  and  so  malleable  as  not  to  be 
broken  with  the  hammer,  though  it  cannot 
be  much  extended  in  this  way.  It  is  very 
easily  extended  by  the  rollers  of  the  flatting 
mill.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  from  6.9  to  7.2.  In  a 
temperature  between  210°  and  300^  of  F,, 
it  has  so  much  ductility  that  it  can  be  drawn 
into  wire,  as  well  as  laminated. 

When  broken  by  bending,  its  texture  ap- 
pears as  if  composed  of  cubical  grains.  On 
account  of  its  imperfect  malleability,  it  is 
difficult  to  reduce  it  into  small  parts  by 
filing  or  hammering  ;  but  it  may  be  granu- 
lated, like  the  malleable  metals,  by  pouring 
it,  when  fused,  into  cold  water  ;  or,  if  it  be 
heated  nearly  to  melting,  it  is  then  suffi- 
ciently brittle  to  be  pulverised. 

It  melts  long  before  ignition,  at  about  the 


700th  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer ; 
and,  soon  after  it  becomes  red-hot,  it  burns 
with  a  dazzling  white  flame,  of  a  bluish  or 
yellowish  tinge,  and  is  oxidised  with  such 
rapidity,  that  it  flies  up  in  the  form  of  white 
flowers,  called  the  flowers  of  zinc,  or  philoso- 
phical ivool.  These  are  generated  so  plen- 
tifully, that  the  access  of  air  is  soon  inter- 
cepted ;  and  the  combustion  ceases,  unless 
the  matter  be  stirred,  and  a  considerable 
heat  kept  up.  The  white  oxide  of  zinc  is 
not  volatile,  but  is  driven  up  merely  by  the 
force  of  the  combustion.  When  it  is  again 
urged  by  a  strong  heat,  it  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  clear  yellow  glass.  If  zinc  be 
heated  in  closed  vessels,  it  rises  without 
decomposition. 

AVhen  zinc  is  burned  in  chlorine,  a  solid 
substance  is  formed  of  a  whitish-grey  colour, 
and  semitransparent.  lliis  is  the  only 
chloride  of  zinc,  as  there  is  only  one  oxide 
of  the  metal.  It  may  likewise  be  made  by 
heating  together  zinc  filings  and  corrosive 
sublimate.  It  is  as  soft  as  wax,  fuses  at  a 
temperature  a  little  above  212°,  and  rises  in 
the  gaseous  form  at  a  heat  much  below 
ignition.  Its  taste  is  intensely  acrid,  and  it 
corrodes  the  skin.  It  acts  upon  water,  and 
dissolves  in  it,  producing  much  heat;  and 
its  solution  decomposed,  by  an  alkali,  affords 
the  white  hydrated  oxide  of  zinc.  This 
chloride  has  been  called  butter  of  zinc,  and 
muriate  of  zinc. 

Blende  is  the  native  sulphuret  of  zinc. 
The  two  bodies  are  difficult  to  combine  arti- 
ficially. The  salts  of  zinc  possess  the  fol- 
lowing general  characters  :  — 

1.  They  generally  yield  colourless  solu- 
tions with  water. 

2.  Ferroprussiate  of  potassa,  hydrosul- 
phuret  of  potassa,  hydriodate  of  potassa, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  alkalies,  occasion 
white  precipitates, 

3.  Infusion  of  galls  produces  no  precipi- 
tate. 

The  diluted  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  zinc  : 
at  the  same  time  that  the  temperature  of  the 
solvent  is  increased,  and  much  hydrogen 
escapes,  an  undissolved  residue  is  left,  which 
has  been  supposed  to  consist  of  plumbago. 
Proust,  however,  says,  that  it  is  a  mixture 
of  arsenic,  lead,  and  copper.  As  the  com- 
bination of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  oxide 
proceeds,  the  temperature  diminishes,  and 
the  suli)hate  of  zinc,  which  is  more  soluble 
in  hot  than  cold  water,  begins  to  separate, 
and  disturb  the  transparency  of  the  fluid.' 
If  more  water  be  added,  tlie  salt  may  be  ob- 
tained in  fine  prismatic  four-sided  crystals. 
The  white  vitriol,  or  copperas,  usually  sold* 
is  crystallised  hastily,  in  the  same  manner  as 
loaf-sugar,  which  on  this  account  it  resem- 
bles in  appearance ;  it  is  slightly  efflorescent. 
The  white  oxide  of  zinc  is  soluble  in  the 
sulphuric  acid,  and  forms  the  same  salt  as  is 
afforded  by  zinc  itself. 

The  hydrogen  gas  that  is  extricated  from 
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water  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  carries 
up  with  it  a  portion  of  zinc,  whicli  is  appa- 
rently dissolved  in  it ;  but  this  is  deposited 
spontaneously,  at  least  in  part,  if  not  wholly, 
by  standing.  It  burns  with  a  brighter  flame 
than  common  liydrogen. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  is  prepared  in  the  large 
way  from  some  varieties  of  the  native  sui- 
phuret.  The  ore  is  roasted,  wetted  with 
water,  and  exposed  to  the  air.  The  sulphur 
attracts  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  sul- 
phuric acid ;  and  the  metal,  being  at  tlie 
same  time  oxidised,  combines  with  the  acid. 
After  some  time  the  sulphate  is  extracted  by 
solution  in  water ;  and  the  solution  being 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  mass  is  run  into 
moulds.  Thus  the  white  vitriol  of  the  shops 
generally  contains  a  small  portion  of  iron, 
and  sometimes  of  lead. 

Sulj'hurous  acid  dissolves  zinc,  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  evolved.  The  solu- 
tion, by  exposure  to  the  air,  deposites  needly 
crystals,  which,  according  to  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin,  are  sulphuretted  sulphite  of  zinc. 
By  dissolving  oxide  of  zinc  in  sulphurous 
acid,  the  pure  sulphite  ig  obtained.  This  is 
soluble,  and  crystallisable. 

Diluted  nitric  acid  combines  rapidly  with 
zinc,  and  produces  much  heat,  at  the  same 
time  that  a  large  quantity  of  nitrous  air  flies 
off.  The  solution  is  very  caustic,  and  af- 
fords crystals  by  evaporation  and  cooling, 
which  slightly  detonate  upon  hot  coals,  and 
leave  oxide  of  zinc  behind.  This  salt  is  de- 
liquescent. 

Muriatic  acid  acts  very  strongly  upon  zinc, 
and  disengages  much  hydrogen  ;  the  solu- 
tion, when  evaporated,  does  not  afford  crys- 
tals, but  becomes  gelatinous.  By  a  strong 
heat  it  is  partly  decomposed,  a  portion  of  tlie 
acid  being  expelled,  and  part  of  the  muriate 
sublimes  and  condenses  in  a  congeries  of 
prisms. 

Phosphoric  acid  dissolves  zinc,  Tlie 
phosphate  does  not  crystallise,  but  becomes 
gelatinous,  and  may  be  fused  by  a  strong 
heat.  The  concrete  phosphoric  acid  heated 
with  zinc  filings  is  decomposed. 

Fhioric  acid  likewise  dissolves  zinc. 

The  boracic  acid  digested  with  zinc  be- 
comes milky  ;  and  if  a  solution  of  borax  be 
added  to  a  solution  of  muriate  or  nitrate  of 
zinc,  an  insoluble  borate  of  zinc  is  thrown 
down. 

A  solution  of  carbonic  acid  in  water  dis- 
solves a  small  quantity  of  zinc,  and  more 
readily  its  oxide.  If  the  solution  be  exposed 
to  the  air,  a  thin  iridescent  pellicle  forms  on 
its  surface. 

The  acetic  acid  readily  dissolves  zinc,  and 
yields  by  evaporation  crystals  of  acetate  of 
'zinc,  forming  rhomboidal  or  hexagonal 
plates.  These  are  not  altered  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  are  soluble  in  water,  and  bum 
with  a  blue  flame. 

The  succinic  acid  dissolves  zinc  with  ef- 


fervescence, and  the  solution  yields  long, 
slender,  foliated  crystals. 

Zinc  is  readily  dissolved  in  benzoic  acid, 
and  the  solution  yields  needle-shaped  crystals, 
which  are  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alko- 
hol.  Heat  decomposes  them  by  volatilising 
their  acid. 

The  oxalic  acid  attacks  zinc  with  a  violent 
effervescence,  and  a  white  powder  soon  sub- 
sides, wliich  is  oxalate  of  zinc.  If  oxalic 
acid  be  dropped  into  a  solution  of  sulphate, 
nitrate,  or  muriate  of  zinc,  the  same  salt  is 
precipitated ;  it  being  scarcely  soluble  in 
water  unless  an  excess  of  acid  be  present. 
It  contains  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  metal. 

The  tartaric  acid  likewise  dissolves  zinc 
with  effervescence,  and  forms  a  salt  difficult 
of  solution  in  water. 

The  citric  add  attacks  zinc  with  efferves- 
cence, and  small  brilliant  ciystals  of  citrate 
of  zinc  are  gradually  deposited,  which  are 
insoluble  in  water.  Their  taste  is  styptic 
and  metallic,  and  they  are  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  the  acid  and  of  oxide  of  zinc. 

The  malic  acid  dissolves  zinc,  and  affords 
beautiful  crystals  by  evaporation. 

Lactic  acid  acts  upon  zinc  with  efferves- 
cence, and  produces  a  crystallisable  salt. 

The  metallic  acids  likewise  combine  with 
zinc.  If  arsenic  acid  be  poured  on  it,  an 
effervescence  takes  place,  arsenical  hydrogen 
gas  is  emitted,  and  a  black  powder  falls  down, 
which  is  arsenic  in  the  metallic  state,  the  zmc 
having  deprived  a  portion  of  the  arsenic,  as 
well  as  the  water,  'of  its  oxygen.  If  one 
part  of  zinc  filings,  and  two  parts  of  dry  ar- 
senic acid  be  distilled  in  a  retort,  a  violent 
detonation  takes  place  when  tlie  retort  be- 
comes red,  occasioned  by  the  sudden  absorp- 
tion of  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  by  the  zinc. 
The  arseniate  of  zinc  may  be  precipitated 
by  pouring  arsenic  acid  into  llie  solution  of 
acetate  of  zinc,  or  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
an  alkaline  arseniate  with  that  of  sulphate  of 
zinc.  It  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in 
water. 

By  a  similai-  process  zinc  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  molybdic  acid,  and  with  the 
oxide  of  tungsten,  the  tungstic  acid  of  some, 
with  both  of  which  it  forms  a  white  in- 
soluble compound;  and  with  the  chromic 
acid,  the  result  of  which  compound  is 
equally  insoluble,  but  of  an  orange-red 
colour. 

Zinc  likewise  forms  some  triple  salts. 
Thus,  if  the  white  oxide  of  zinc  be  boiled  in 
a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  a  con- 
siderable portion  is  dissolved  ;  and  tliough 
part  of  tlie  oxide  is  again  deposited  as  the 
solution  cools,  some  of  it  remains  combmed 
with  the  acid  and  alkali  in  the  solution,  and 
is  not  precipitable  either  by  pure  alkalies  or 
their  carbonates.  Tliis  triple  salt  does  not 
crystallise. 

If  the  acidulous  tartrate  of  potassa  be 
boiled  in  water  with  zinc  lilings,  a  triple  com- 
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poiind  will  be  formed,  which  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  but  not  easily  crystallised.  This, 
like  the  preceding,  cannot  be  precipitated 
from  its  solution  either  by  pure  or  carbonated 
alkalies. 

A  triple  sulphate  of  zinc  and  iron  may  be 
formed  by  mixing  together  the  sulphates  of 
iron  and  of  zinc  dissolved  in  water,  or  by 
dissolving  iron  and  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  This  salt  crystallises  in  rhomboids, 
whicli  nearly  resemble  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
in  figure,  but  are  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
In  taste,  and  in  degree  of  solubility,  it 
differs  little  from  the  sulphate  of  zinc.  It 
contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  zinc 
than  of  iron. 

A  triple  sulphate  of  zinc  and  cobalt,  as 
first  noticed  by  Link,  may  be  obtained  by 
digesting  zafFre  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
zinc.  On  evaporation,  large  quadrilateral 
prisms  are  obtained,  which  effloresce  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 

Zinc  is  precipitated  from  acids  by  the 
soluble  earths  and  the  alkalies  :  the  latter 
redissolve  the  precipitate,  if  tl)ey  be  added 
in  excess. 

Zinc  decomposes,  or  alters,  the  neutral 
sulphates  in  the  dry  way.  When  fused  with 
sulphate  of  potassa,  it  converts  that  salt  into 
a  sulphuret :  the  zinc  at  the  same  time  being- 
oxidized,  and  partly  dissolved  in  the  sulphu- 
ret. When  pulverised  zinc  is  added  to  fused 
nitre,  or  projected  together  with  that  salt  into 
a  red-hot  crucible,  a  very  violent  detonation 
takes  place  ;  insomuch  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  operator  to  be  careful  in  using  only 
small  quantities,  lest  the  burning  matter 
should  be  thrown  about.  The  zinc  is  oxi- 
dised, and  part  of  the  oxide  combines  with 
the  alkali,  with  which  it  forms  a  compound 
soluble  in  water. 

Zinc  decomposes  common  salt,  and  also 
sal  ammoniac,  by  combining  with  the  muri- 
atic acid.  The  filings  of  zinc  likewise 
decompose  alum,  when  boiled  in  a  solution 
of  that  salt,  probably  by  combining  with  its 
excess  of  acid. 

Zinc  may  be  combined  with  phosphorus, 
by  projecting  small  pieces  of  phosphorus  on 
the  zinc  melted  in  a  crucible,  the  zinc  being 
covered  with  a  little  resin,  to  prevent  its 
oxidation.  Phosphuret  of  zinc  is  white, 
with  a  shade  of  bluish-grey,  has  a  metallic 
lustre,  and  is  a  little  malleable".  When  zinc- 
and  phospliorus  are  exposed  to  heat  in  a  re- 
tort, a  red  sublimate  rises,  and  likewise  a 
bluish  sublimate,  in  needly  crystals,  with  a 
metallic  lustre.  If  zinc  and  phosphoric  acid 
-be  heated  together,  with  or  witliout  a  little 
charcoal,  needly  crystals  are  sublimed,  of  a 
silvery- white  colour.  All  these,  according 
to  Pelletier,  are  phosphuretted  oxides  of 
zinc. 

Most  of  the  metallic  combinations  of  zinc 
have  been  already  treated  of.  It  forms  a 
brittle  compound  with  antimony ;  and  its 


effects  on  manganese,  tungsten,  and  molyb- 
dena,  have  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

Zinc,  vitriolaled.    See  Zinci  sulphas. 

Zi'nci  acetas.    See  Jcetas  zinci. 

Zinci  oxidujI.  Zincicm  calcinatum. 
Oxide  of  zinc.  Flowers  of  zinc.  Nihil  al- 
bum ;  Lana  philosophorum,  "  Throw  gra- 
dually little  pieces  of  zinc  into  a  large  deep 
crucible  placed  obliquely  and  made  of  a 
white  heat,  another  crucible  being  placed 
over  it,  so  that  the  zinc  may  be  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  that  it  may  be  frequently  stirred 
with  an  iron  spatula ;  take  out  directly  the 
oxide,  which  is  formed  from  time  to  time ; 
then  pass  the  white  and  lighter  part  of  it 
through  a  sieve.  Lastly,  pour  water  upon 
this,  that  a  very  fine  powder  may  be  formed 
in  the  same  manner,  as  chalk  is  directed  to 
be  prepared."  The  properties  of  this  oxide 
are  analogous  to  those  of  the  sulphate,  (ex- 
cept that  it  is  hardly  active  enough  to  excite 
vomiting,)  if  given  in  larger  doses  :  but  it  is 
more  precarious  in  its  effects ;  and  chiefly 
used  at  present  as  an  external  astringent. 

Zinci  sulphas.  Zinciim  vitriolatum. 
Viiriolum  album.  Sulphate  of  zinc.  White 
vitriol.  This  occurs  native,  but  not  suflS- 
ciently  pure  for  medical  use.  It  is  thus 
prepared  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  "  Take  of 
zinc,  broken  to  little  pieces,  three  ounces ; 
sulphuric  acid,  by  weight,  five  ounces ;  water 
four  pints.  Mix  them  in  a  glass  vessel,  and 
when  the  effervescence  is  over,  filter  the  so- 
lution through  paper ;  then  boil  it  down, 
till  a  pellicle  appears,  and  set  it  by  to  crys- 
tallise."  This  preparation  is  given  inter- 
nally in  the  dose  of  from  9j  to  jss,  as  a 
vomit.  In  small  doses  it  cures  dropsies, 
intermitting  headaches,  and  some  nervous 
diseases  ;  and  is  a  powerful  antispasmodic 
and  tonic.  A  solution  of  white  vitriol  is 
also  used  to  remove  gleets,  gonorrhoeas,  and 
for  cleaning  foul  ulcers,  having  an  astrin- 
gent or  stimulant  effect,  according  to  its 
strength. 

ZTNCUM.    See  Zinc. 

ZiNcuM  CALCINATUM.  See  Zinci  oxi- 
dum. 

ZiNcuM  viTRioLATUsi.  See  Zinci  sul- 
2>has. 

ZiNCUM  VITRIOLATUM  PDMFICATUM.  ScC 

Zinci  sulphas. 

Zinci.  An  ancient  name  of  the  stellated 
.  aniseed.     See  lllicium  anisalum. 

ZI'NGIBER,  {Zingiberis,  is.  f.  Zmgi- 
ber,  oris  n.  Zingibm-i ;  indcc.  ZiyfiSepis^of 
Dioscorides,  a  name  which  the  Greeks  seem 
to  have  taken  from  the  Arabians,  when  they 
got  the  plant.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants,  according  to  Roscoe.  Class  Monan- 
dria ;  Order,  Monogi/nia. 

ZiNGiHEK  ALBUM.  Ginger  root  when- 
deprived  of  its  radicles  and  sordes. 

ZiNGiuEii  COMMUNE.  See  Zingiber'  o/R. 
cinidc. 

ZiNoiBEit  NIGRUM.      The  root  of  tlie 
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xtTigibcr  ojjlcinale  is  so  called  when  suflffered 
to  dry  with  its  radicles  and  the  sordes  which 
"usually  hang  to  it. 

ZiNGiiiER  OFFICINALE.  The  Systematic 
name  of  the  ginger  plant.  Zingiber  albu  m  ; 
Zingibei-  nigrum  ;  Zingiber  commune  ;  Zin- 
giber ;  Amomum  zingiber,  of  Linn£Bus.  The 
white  and  black  ginger  are  both  the  produce 
of  the  same  plant,  the  difference  depending 
upon  the  mode  of  preparing  ^them.  Ginger 
is  generally  considered  as  an  aromatic,  and 
less  pungent  and  heating  to  the  system  than 
might  be  expected  from  its  effects  upon  the 
organ  of  taste.  ~  It  is  used  as  an  antispas- 
modic and  carminative.  The  cases  in  which 
it  is  more  immediately  serviceable  are 
flatulent  colics,  debility,  and  laxity  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines ;  and  in  torpid  and 
phlegmatic  constitutions  to  excite  brisker 
vascular  action.  It  is  seldom  given  but  in 
combination  with  other  medicines.  In  the 
pharmacopoeias  it  is  directed  in  the  form  of 
a  syrup  and  condiment,  and  in  many 
compositions  ordered  as  a  subsidiary  in- 
gredient. 

ZINN,  John  Godfrey,  was  born  in  1726, 
studied  under  Haller  at  Gottingen,  and  be- 
came botanical  professor  in  that  university. 
His  first  experiments  were  undertaken  to 
ascertain  the  sensibility  of  dfferent  parts  of 
the  brain  ;  he  then  proceeded  to  the  examin- 
ation of  the  eye,  on  which  he  published  a 
work  in  much  estimation.  The  result  of 
liis  botanical  labours  appeared  in  several 
papers,  and  in  a  catalogue  of  the  plants 
about  Gottingen,  arranged  according  to  the 
plan  of  his  preceptor.  He  died  prematurely 
in  1758.  He  was  a  member  of  several 
learned  societies. 

Zi'nziber.    See  Zingiber. 

ZIRCONIA.  Zircon.  An  earth  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1793,  by  Klaproth  of 
Berlin,  in  the  Zircon  or  Jargon,  a  gem  first 
brought  from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  but  also 
found  in  France,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Its  colour  is  either  grey,  greenish, 
yellowish,  reddish-brown,  or  purple.  It  has 
little  lustre,  and  is  nearly  opaque.  Zircon 
is  likewise  found  in  another  gem  called  the 
hyacinth.  This  stone  is  of  a  yellowish-red 
colour,  mixed  with  brown.  It  possesses 
lustre  and  transparency.  To  obtain  it,  the 
stone  should  be  calcined  and  thrown  into 
cold  water,  to  render  it  friable,  and  then 
powdered  in  an  agate  mortar.  Mix  tlie 
powder  with  nine  parts  of  pure  potassa,  and 
project  the  mixture  by  spoonfuls  into  a  red- 
hot  crucible,  taking  care  that  each  portion  is 
fused  before  anotlier  is  added.  Keep  the 
whole  in  fusion,  with  an  increased  heat,  for 
an  hour  and  half.  When  cold,  break  the 
crucible,  separate  its  contents,  powder  and 
boil  in  water,  to  dissolve  the  alkali.  Wash 
the  insoluble  part ;  dissolve  in  muriatic  ncid; 
heat  the  solution,  that  the  silex  may  fall 
down  ;  and  precipitate  the  zircon  by  caustic 
fixed  alkali.    Or  the  zircon  may  be  preci- 


pitated by'carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  carbo- 
nic acid  expelled  by  heat. 

New  Process  for  prejmring  pure  Zirconin. 
— Powder  the  zircons  very  fine,  mix  them 
with  two  parts  of  pure  potassa,  and  heat 
them  red-hot  in  a  silver  crucible,  for  an 
hour.  Treat  the  substance  obtained  with 
distilled  water,  pour  it  on  a  filter,  and  wasli 
the  insoluble  part  well ;  it  will  be  a  com- 
pound of  zirconia,  siiex,  potassa,  and  oxide 
of  iron.  Dissolve  it  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
evaporate  to  dryness,  to  separate  the  silex. 
Redissolve  the  muriates  of  zirconia  and  iron 
in  water ;  and  to  separate  the  zirconia  which 
adheres  to  the  silex,  wash  it  with  weak  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  add  this  to  the  solution. 
Filter  the  fluid,  and  precipitate  the  zirconi^ 
and  iron  by  pure  ammonia ;  wash  the  preci- 
pitates well,  and  then  treat  the  hydrates  with 
oxalic  acid,  boiling  them  well  together,  that 
the  acid  may  act  on  the  iron,  retaining  it  in 
solution,  whilst  an  insoluble  oxalate  of  zir- 
conia is  formed.  It  is  then  to  be  filtered, 
and  the  oxalate  washed,  until  no  iron  can 
be  detected  in  the  water  that  passes.  Tlie 
earthy  oxalate  is,  when  dry,  of  an  opaline 
colour.  After  being  well  washed,  it  is  to 
be  decomposed  by  heat  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible. 

Thus  obtained,  the  'zirconia  is  perfectly 
pure,  but  is  not  affected  by  acids.  It  must 
be  reacted  on  by  potassa  as  before,  and  then 
washed  until  the  alkali  is  removed.  After- 
wards dissolve  it  in  muriatic  acid,  and  pre- 
cipitate by  ammonia.  The  hydrate  thrown 
down,  when  well  washed,  is  perfectly  pure, 
and  easily  soluble  in  acids. 

Zircon  is  a  fine  white  powder,  witliout 
taste  .or  smell,  but  somewhat  harsh  to  the 
touch.  It  is  insoluble  in  water ;  yet  if 
slowly  di-ied,  it  coalesces  into  a  semitrans- 
parent  yellovrish  mass,  like  gum-arabic, 
which  retains  one-third  its  weight  of  water. 
It  unites  with  all  the  acids.  It  is  insoluble 
in  pure  alkalies  ;  but  the  alkaline  carbonates 
dissolve  it.  Pleated  with  tlie  blowpipe  it 
does  not  melt,  but  emits  a  yellowisli 
phosphoric  light.  Heated  in  a  crucible  of 
charcoal,  bedded  in  charcoal  powder,  placed 
in  a  stone  crucible,  and  exposed  to  a  good 
forge  fire  for  some  hours,  it  undergoes  a 
jiasty  fusion,  whicli  imitcs  its  particles  into 
a  grey  opaque  ma^s,  not  truly  vitreous,  but 
more  resembling  porcelain.  In  this  state  it 
is  sufficiently  hard  to  strike  fire  with  steel, 
and  scratch  glass ;  and  is  of  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  4.S. 

There  is  the  same  evidence  for  believing 
that  zirconia  is  a  compound  of  a  metal  and 
oxygen,  as  that  afforded  by  the  action  of 
potassium  on  the  other  earths.  The  alkaline 
metal,  when  brought  info  contact  with  zir- 
conia ignited  to  whiteness,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  converted  into  potassa,  and  dark  jiar- 
ticles,  which,  when  examined  by  a  magnify- 
ing glass,  appear  metallic  in  some  parts,  of 
a  chocolate-brown    in    others,    arc  found 
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diffused  through  the  potassa  and  the  decom- 
pounded earth. 

According  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  4.66  is  the 
prime  equivalent  of  zirconium  on  the  oxygen 
scale,  and  5.66  that  of  zirconia. 

ZIZA'NIA.  (An  ancient  name,  ^i^aviov, 
of  the  Greeks,  synonymous  witli  infelix  lo- 
lium,  of  the  Latins. )  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Monoccia ;  Order,  Hexandria. 

ZizANiA  AQUATiCA.  The  Systematic  name 
of  a  reed,  the  grain  of  wliich  is  much  es- 
teemed in  Jamaica  and  Virginia.  The  In- 
dians are  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and  ac- 
count it  more  delicious  than  rice. 

Zi'zTPHus.  The  jujubes  were  formerly 
so  tfalled.    See  Rhamnus  sizyphus. 

ZOISITE.  A  subspecies  of  prismatic 
augite,  wliich  is  divided  into  two  kinds  : 

1.  Common  zoisite,  of  a  yellowish-grey 
colour,  found  in  Corinthia. 

2.  Friable  zoisite,  of  a  reddish  colour, 
which  comes  also  from  Corinthia. 

ZO'NA.  (From  Z^avvv^i,  to  surround.) 
The  shingles.    See  Erysipelas. 

ZOOLOGY.  (^Zoologia ;  from  I^qjov,  an 
animal,  and  \ofos,  a  discourse.)  That  part 
of  natural  history  which  treats  of  animals. 

ZOONIC  ACID.  In  the  liquid  pro- 
cured by  distillation  from  animal  substances, 
which  had  been  supposed  to  contain  only  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  and  an  oil,  Berthollet 
imagined  he  had  discovered  a  peculiar  acid, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  zoonic.  The- 
nard,  however,  has  demonstrated  that  it  is 
merely  acetic  acid  combined  with  animal 
matter. 

ZOONO'MIA.  (From  ^oiov,  an  ani- 
mal, and  vojxos,  a  law.)  The  laws  of  orga- 
nic life. 

ZOOPHYTE.  {Zoophyton,  i.  n.  ;  from 
iaov,  an  animal,  and  <p\nov,  a  plant.)  A 
kind  of  intermediate  body,  supposed  to  par- 
take both  of  the  nature  of  an  animal  and  a 
vegetable.  In  the  Linnsean  system,  zoo- 
phytes constitute  an  order  of  the  Class 
Vermes. 

ZOOTOMY.  [Zootomia ;  from  Z^uov, 
an  animal,  and  rejuvia,  to  cut.)  The  dis- 
section of  animals. 

ZO'STER.  (From  ^rnvvvm,  to  gird.) 
A  kind  of  erysipelas  which  goes  round  the 
body  like  a  girdle. 

Zu'cHAR.    (Arabian.)  Sugar. 
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ZUMATE.    A  compound  of  the  zumic 
acid,  with  a  salifiable  basis. 

ZUMIC  ACID.  {Aciduvi  xumicum,  • 
from  Z'^fjiri,  leaven.)  An  acid  produced 
from  vegetable  substances  which  have  un- 
dergone the  acetous  fermentation.  Its  claim 
to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  compound  is 
doubtful.    See  Nanceic  acid. 

ZUNDERERZ.  Tinder  ore.  An  ore 
of  silver. 

ZYGO'MA.  (From  X,vfos,  a  yoke  ;  be- 
cause it  transmits  the  tendon  of  the  temporal 
muscle  like  a  yoke.)  The  cavity  under  the 
zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and 
OS  malsB. 

ZYGOMATIC.     [Zygomaticus :  from 
zygoma.)    Belonging  to  the  zygoma. 

Ztpomatic  PROCESS.  An  apophysis  of 
the  OS  jugale,  and  another  of  the  temporal 
bone,  are  so  called. 

Zygomatic  suture,  Sutura  zygomntica. 
The  union  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
temporal  bone  to  the  cheek  bone. 

Zygomatic  us  major.  This  muscle  arises 
from  the  cheek  bone  near  the  zygomatic  su- 
ture, taking  a  direction  downwards  and  in- 
wards to  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  It  is  a 
long  slender  muscle,  which  ends  by  mixing 
its  iibres  with  the  orbicularis  oris,  and  the 
depressor  of  the  lip. 

Zygomaticus  minor.  This  muscle  arises 
a  little  higher  up  than  tlie  zygomaticus  ma- 
jor, upon  the  cheek  bone,  Init  nearer  the 
nose ;  it  is  much  more  slender  than  that 
muscle,  and  is  often  wanting.  It  is  the 
zygomatic  muscle  that  marks  the  face  with 
that  line  which  extends  from  the  cheek  bone 
to  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  which  is  par- 
ticularly distinguishable  in  some  persons. 
The  zygomatic  muscles  pull  the  angles  of 
the  mouth  up  as  Ln  laughter,  and  from,  in 
this  way,  rendering  the  face  distorted,  it 
has  obtained  the  name  of  distorter  oris. 
Tlie  strong  action  of  this  muscle  is  more 
particularly  seen  in  laughter,  rage,  or  grin- 
ning. 

Zytho'gala.  Zv6oya\a.  Beer  and  milk, 
which  make  together  what  we  commonly 
call  posset- drink ;  a  term  often  to  be  met 
with  in  Sydenham. 

ZZ.  The  ancients  signify  Myrrh  by  these 
two  letters,  from  t^/xvpvr],  a  name  for  it 
common  amongst  them.  They  have  also 
been  used  for  Zingiber, 
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